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VOLUMES  (  AND  3  OF 
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bf  tlie  Oovernment  of  Railroads  to  corporate  ownership  and  control,  held  Jann- 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  INTERSTATE  AND  FOB- 
,    ^jjjj    NECESSITY    FOR    FURTHER    LEGISLATION    RB- 

CONGBESS  OF  THE   UNITM)  STATES, 

Joist  Oommittee  on  Interstate  Comubbce, 

Room  328,  Senate  Office  Bcii^isg, 

WuBhington,  D.   C. 
1.  Initiation  of  Pboceedikgs. 

The  iDitlntive  of  ;lie  proeeecHngs  provided  for  by  Senate  Joint  resolution  60 
was  tak#u  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  In  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  StateK,  presente<l  December  7,  1915,  In  the  following  words: 

2.  Fresident's  Message. 

"In  the  meantime  maj-  I  make  this  siif!^;estion ?  The  transportation  problem 
Is  an  exceed Inc'.v  serious  and  preaslnc  one  In  tbis  country.  There  has  from 
lime  to  time  of  late  been  reason  to  fear  tbat  our  railroads  would  not  mucb 
longer  be  able  to  eope  with  It  Buccessfully,  as  at  present  equipped  and  coordi- 
nateil.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  Inquiry 
to  asrertnin  by  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole  question  whether  our  laws  as 
nt  present  framed  and  administered  are  as  serviceable  ns  they  rolRht  he  In  the 
solution  of  tbe  i)robleiii.  It  Is  obviously  a  problem  that  lies  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  efficiency  as  a  people.  Such  an  Inquiry  ought  to  draw  out  every 
circumstance  ami  opinion  worth  considering,  and  we  need  to  know  all  sides 
of  the  matter  If  we  .mean  to  do  anything  In  the  field  of  Federal  legislation. 

"  No  one,  I  am  sure,  would  wish  to  take  any  backward  step.  The  regulation 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  by  Federal  commission  has  hnd  admirable  results 
and  has  fully  Justified  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  by  whom  the  policy 
of  regulation  was  originally  proposed.  The  question  is  not  what  should  we 
undo.  It  Is  whether  there  Is  anything  else  we  can  do  tbnt  would  supply  us 
with  effective  means.  In  the  very  process  of  regulation,  for  bettering  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  railroads  are  operated  and  for  making  them  more  useful 
Nervants  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  might  he  the  part 
<tf  wisdom,  therefore,  before  further  legislation  In  this  field  Is  attempted,  to 
look  at  the  whole  problem  of  coordination  and  efficiency  in  the  full  light  of  a 
fresh  assessment  of  circumstances  ond  opinion  as  a  guide  to  dealing  with  the 
several  parts  of  It." 

3.  The  RESoi-TmoN. 

Senate  Joint  resolution  No.  60  whs  Introduced  In  the  Senate  and.  after  amend- 
ment by  Incluiiing  the  investigation  of  Government  ownership,  was  adopted  by 
both  Houses  of  Congres.'!.  It  was  approved  by  the  President  July  20,  1916,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"  [Public  Resolution— No.  25— 64th  Congress.! 

"  [8.  J.  Res.  60.1 

"JOINT  RB80LCT10N  CreatlDic  a  Jotot  suticotDmlttM  fconi  tbe  memberahlp  of  tbe  Seoite 
COmiDittee  on  Int«rslate  Commem  and  the  Boose  Committee  on  lateratate  and  Foiel^ 
Commerce  to  Inveatlgate  the  eondltlDiiB  relating  to  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
■ad  tbe  neceasltr  of  further  leglalatlon  relaUoE  thereto,  and  deflnlng  the  powera  and 
datlea  of  itach  Bat>commltlee. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Some  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
0/  America  in  Congrett  assembled.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  S«iate  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Interstate 
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and  Foreign  Commerce,  through  a  Joint  subcommittee  to  consist  of  Ave  Senators 
and  Ave  Representatives,  who  sball  be  selected  by  said  committees,  respec- 
tlYely,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  appointed  to  investigate  tlie  BubjeM  of  the 
Government  control  and  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  transportation,  the 
efficiency  of  the  existing  system  In  protecting  the  rights  of  shippers  and  carriers 
and  In  promoting  the  public  interest,  the  Incorporation  or  control  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  carriers,  and  all  proposed  changes  In  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  and  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  also  the  subject 
of  Government  ownership  of  ail  public  utilities,  such  as  telegraph,  wireless, 
cable,  telephone,  express  companies,  and  railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  report  as  to  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  Government 
ownership  of  such  utilities  and  as  to  the  comparative  worth  and  efficiency  of 
Government  regulation  and  control  as  compared  witlk  Government  ownership 
and  operation,  with  authority  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  Congress  and  with 
power  to  summon  witnesses,  to  admlDlster  oaths,  and  to  require  the  various  de- 
partments, commissions,  and  other  Government  agencies  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  such  information  and  render  such  assistance  as  may,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  joint  subcommittee,  be  deeme<i  desirable,  to  appoint  necessary  experts, 
clerics,  and  stenographers,  and  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  for  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive examination  and  study  of  the  subject  and  report  to  Congress  on  or 
before  the  second  Monday  In  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen ;  that 
the  sum  of  $24,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution  and  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  subcommittee 
and  Its  meml>ers.  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  Said  appropriation  shall  be  immediately  available  and 
shall  be  paid  out  on  the  audit  and  order  of  the  chairman  or  acting  chairman  of 
said  sulKonimittee,  which  audit  and  order  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon 
ail  departments  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  of  such  subcommittee. 
"Approved,  July  20,  1916." 

4.  Memrebshif. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  the  following  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  were  appointed  uiembers  of  the  Joint  subcommittee; 

Senate. — Francis  G.  Newlands,  Nevada ;  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Arltansas ; 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama ;  Albert  B.  ('umnilns,  Iowa ;  Frank  B.  Brandegee, 
Connecticut. 

Hou»e  of  Reprcsentativea. — William  C.  Adamson,  Georgia:  Thetus  W.  Sims, 
Tennessee;  Wllllnm  A.  Cullop,  Indlnna;  John  J.  Esch,  Wisconsin;  Edward  L. 
Hamilton,  Michigan. 

a.  Organization. 

Tiie  members  of  the  Joint  subcommittee  met  and  organized,  selecting  as  chair- 
man Francis  G.  Newlands  and  vice  chairman  William  C.  Adamson.  They  also 
appointed!  Frank  Healy  as  clerk  of  the  conmilttee  and  Willis  J.  Davis  as  assist- 
ant clerk,  and  designated  Me8.TS.  Gait  &  Hull,  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  official  reporters. 

6.  Date  of  Heabinqs. 

>n,  D.  C. 

7.  Arranoement  of  Heabings. 

It  Is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  give  ample  opportunity  to  all  interested 
In  or  having  any  relation  to  the  sui)Ject  matter  of  the  proposed  Inquiry  to  ex- 
press their  views.  But  the  committee  would  like  early  notice  of  tlie  subjects  to 
be  discussed  by  the  various  persons  appearing  before  It,  so  that  tlie  hearing 
can  be,  as  far  as  practicable.  In  orderly  sequence  as  to  subjects.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  Is  to  hear  regarding  Government  regulation  and  Government 
ownership  the  opinions  of  economists  and  publicists  of  eminence,  representatives 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Railroad  Commissioners,  State  railroad  and  public  utility  commissions,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  executives  and  labor  organizations,  representatives 
of  fanning  organizations  and  farmers,  shippers  and  bankers,  representatives  of 
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cbamber  of  commerce,  and  other  Important  business  and  Indnstrial  organla* 

tlODS. 

8.  Subjects  td  bk  Conbidehed. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  are  stated  In  general  terms  In  the  Joint  reso- 
latlon  and  cover —  ' 

PIBST. 

"•    •     •    the  subject  of  tlie  Government  control  unti  regulation  of  Interstate 

and  foreign  transportation,"  Including  therein  Bpedflcall;: 

(nl  "•     •     •    the  efficiency  of  the  existing  system  in  protecting  the  rights 

of  shippers  and  carriers  end  in  promoting  the  public  interest." 

((,)■■•     •    •     tijg  Incorporation  or  control  of  the  incorporation  of  carriers." 
(c)   "  *     *     *    and  all  proposed  changes  Iti  the  organization  of  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  and  the  act  to  regulate  c 


.  "  *  *  *  the  subject  of  Government  ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  such  as 
tel^raph,  wireless,  cable,  telephone,  express  companies,  and  railroads  engaged 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,"  Including  specifically: 

(a)  "•  •  •  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  Government  ownership  of  such 
utilities." 

(6)  "•  •  •  the  comparative  worth  and  efficiency  o(  Government  regu- 
lation and  control  as  cwnpared  wltb  Government  ownership  and  operation." 

B.    GOVEKNMENT  RB0n.AT10N    AND  CoNTBOL. 

Under  this  bead,  without  excluding  other  questions,  attention  Is  particularly 
caUed  to  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Whether  the  Interstate  Commerce CommLssl on  Is  overloaded  and  whether 
lbs  Jurisdiction  should  be  cooOned  to  questions  of  discriminations,  rebates,  and 
rates.  Its  Jurisdiction  over  other  subjects,  such  as  valuation,  safety  inspection, 
etc..  to  be  turned  over  to  some  other  body  or  bureau  to  be  created  by  law. 

(6)  Whether  It  Is  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  a  view  to  prompt  and  efficient  action ; 
whether  it  1«  feasible  to  Increase  the  number  of  commissioners  and  to  permit 
them  to  divide  Into  soveral  departments  fnr  the  eonslilenitlon  of  oases,  nnd  It  so 
whether  there  shall  also  be  consideration  In  bank  and  also  whether  there  shall 
be  appeal  from  decisions  In  the  department  to  the  commission  In  bank. 

(c)  Whether  such  departmenba  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
sit  In  Washington  or  be  assigned  to  definite  traffic  areas  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  Judicial  circuits,  and  whether  In  the  latter  case  there  should  he 
provision  for  their  sitting  In  bank  at  Washington  or  for  some  central  body  In 
Washington  with  the  duty  of  hearing  appeals  and  directing  the  procedure  of 
the  d^artments. 

(4)  Whether  under  the  present  system  the  credit  of  the  common  carriers  Is 
assured  with  a  view  to  tbelr  pwnrlng  the  nKineys  needed  for  necessary  Im- 
provements and  extensions  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  and  iit  reasonable  rates 
of  Interest.  Whether  Government  regulation  of  the  Issue  of  securities  Is  ad- 
Tisable,  and  If  so  whether  It  Is  to  the  Inferewt  <)f  the  public  as  well  as  the  carriers 
that  this  regulation  should  be  exercised  by  the  National  Government  and  whether 
it  should  Involve  merely  publicity  or  atniolute  control  of  the  issue  of  securities. 
Whether  concurrent  Juristllctlon  of  the  Nation  and  the  States  to  control  auch 
Issues  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  carriers  and  the  public.  What  will  be  the  field 
of  operations  for  the  Stiite  railroad  commls-ilons  In  the  Interest  of  the  public 
If  the  c()ntrol  of  securities  and  the  contn)!  of  rates  Is  vested  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  within  a  period  of  five 
years  It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  radlltles  of  the  common  carriers  la  the 
Interests  of  the  public  and  whether  the  present  system  of  Government  regulation 
Is  such  as  to  Insure  the  credit  of  the  carriers  wltb  a  view  to  their  making  ad- 
ditional necessary  expenditures. 

fe)  What  is  the  effect  of  dual  regulation  on  the  parts  of  the  States  and  the 
Nation  of  the  rates  of  carriers.  What,  if  any,  contradictions  does  It  Involve,  and 
what.  If  any,  discriminations  does  it  involve  us  between  i^tates  and  localities. 

(/)  Whether  or  not  any  regulation  Is  feasible  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  em- 
ployees of  common  carriers,  and  whether  or  not  It  Is  advisable.  In  the  Interest 
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of  the  public  sDd  with  a  view  to  malntalnlDg  unlntemipted  commerce  between 
tlie  States,  to  take  any  further  legislative  action  regarding  the  adJustineDt  of 
disputes  between  the  carriers  and  their  eni|>loyees  and  regarding  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

(ff)  Whether  any  nntlonal  l^atatlon  is  required  as  to  the  organlMtion  of 
carriers  in  Interstate  commerce  In  the  nature  of  national  Incorporation,  per- 
missive or  compulsor}'.  or  In  the  nature  of  national  holding  companies  under 
which  State  corporations  may  be  controlled  and  unified  in  tbeir  operations  la 
the  Interest  of  Interstate  commerce,  and  what  form  of  national  legislation  for 
the  Incorporation  of  carriers  or  for  holding  companies  owning  the  stock  of 
State  companies,  is  desirable.  How  will  national  incorporation  affect  the  police 
powers  of  tlie  States  over  railroads  operating  within  their  boundaries.  Will  It 
he  advisable,  as  In  the  case  of  tbe  national  banks,  for  the  National  Government 
to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for  the  taxation  by  the  States  of  railroad  properties 
aod  securities. 

10.    GoVERNUENT    OWNERSHIP. 

"  •  •  •  the  wl.sdoni  or  feasibility  of  Government  ownership  of  such  utili- 
ties "  and  •'  •  •  •  the  comparative  worth  and  efficiency  of  Government  regu- 
lation and  control  as  compared  with  Government  ownership  and  operaOoo," 
Including  under  thlH  head  ; 

(a)  The  practical  results  of  Government  ownership  both  as  to  efficiency  and 
economy  where  actually  practiced. 

(6)  Whether  Government  ownership  Is  compatible  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  what  its  effect  will  be  on  our  governmental  institutions, 

(c)  Whether  a  system  of  Government  ownership  will  suit  local  needs. 

(d)  A  practical  method  of  securing  Government  ownerahlp,  whether  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  of  properties,  or  by  purchase  or  coademaation  of  bond 
and  stock  Issues,  or  otherwise. 

The  views  of  all  who  are  Interested  In  or  have  Information  regarding  tbe  fore- 
going questions  are  Invited  by  the  committee,  either  by  written  communica- 
tion or  at  the  oral  hearings. 

It  Is  suggested  tbat.  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  logical  sequence  In  the  bear- 
ings, those  participating  therein  classify  their  remarks  according  to  the  fore- 
going subheads  as  far  as  practicable. 

Francis  O.  Newlands,  Chairman. 
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INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  TRANSPORTATION 

HEARINGS 

Before  the 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE,  CONGRESS  OF  THE  nSIE0  STATES 
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KOHVAT,  NOTEHBEB  SO,  1916. 

CoNORESa  OF  THE  UnITED   StATE8, 

Joint  Commtitee  on  Interstate  and  Fobeion  Commerce, 

WaaUngtan,  D.  C. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  met  pursuant  to 
call  of  the  chairman  in  room  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.     Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  (chairman)j  Representa- 
tive William  C.  Adamson,  vice  chairman ;  Senators  Robinson,  Under- 
wood, Cummins,  and  Brandegee ;  Representatives  T,  W.  Sims,  John 
J.  Esch,  and  Edward  L.  Hamilton. 

The  joint  committee  proceeded  in  pursuance  of  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion 60j  approved  by  the  President  on  July  20,  1916  {Public  J.  Res. 
25),  a  joint  resolution  creating  a  Joint  subcommittee  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  investigate 
the  conditions  relating  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
necessity  of  further  legislation  relating  thereto,  and  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  such  subcommittee,  which  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Uonne  iif  Bepretrntativet  of  the  United  State* 
of  Atnerim  in  Congress  asiiemliled.  That  the  Interstnte  Commerce  Conmilttee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Coinniltlee  of  tlie  House  of  Kepresentativea  on  Interatate 
asd  Foreign  Cotnnierce.  tbrou^h  a  Joint  siibcouinilttee  to  conKl.<it  of  Ave  Sena- 
tors and  nve  Representatives,  who  shall  l>e  selected  by  said  commltteen,'  respec- 
tively, be,  and  they  hereby  are,  iippointed  to  Investigate  the  subject  of  the 
Government  control  tiiid  re«iiintion  of  interstate  and  foreign  transpo nation,  the 
efficiency  of  the  exlxtinR  system  In  protectlnp  the  rlchW  of  shippers  and  car' 
riers  and  in  proniotlng  the  public  Interest,  the  Incorpoi-ation  or  control  of  the 
Incorporation  of  carriers,  and  alt  proposed  chanRes  In  the  nrKanlzutlun  of  the 
Interstate  Cciminerce  CVmtiilnsldn  and  the  act  to  regulate  commerce;  also  the 
subject  of  Government  ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  such  as  telegraph, 
wirelesB.  cable,  telephone,  espresB  companies,  and  ralironds  engaged  In  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  and  report  as  to  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  Oov- 
emnient  ownership  of  such  utilities  and  as  to  the  comparative  worth  and 
efficiency  of  Government  regulation  and  control  as  compared  with  Government 
ownership  and  operation,  with  authority  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  Congress 
and  with  power  to  summon  witnesses,  to  administer  onths,  and  to  require  the 
various  departments,  comtnlBslons,  and  other  Government  agencies  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  such  Information  and  render  such  assistance  as  may,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  joint  subcommittee,  be  deemed  desirable,  to  appoint  necessary 
experts,  clerks,  and  stenogiRphi'r«,  ond  to  do  (vhiitevt-r  in  necessary  for  a  full 
and  comprehensive  examination  and  study  of  the  subject  and  report  to  Congress 
on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen; 
that  the  sum  of  ?24,000,  or  so  much  tiiereof  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution  and  to  pay  the  necessary  eK|)enst>s  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Its  members,  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Said  appropriation  shall  he  fmniedlntely 
available  and  shall  be  paid  out  on  the  audit  and  order  of  the  chairman  or 
acting  chairman  of  said  subcommittee,  which  audit  and  order  shall  be  con- 
liuslye  and  binding  upon  all  departments  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts 
of  such  subcommittee. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  appointed  under  Resolu- 
tion No.  60.  I  will  make  a  brief  statement  and  then  inquire  as  to  the 
organizations  and  bodies  and  individuals  that  desire  to  be  heard  be- 
fore this  committee,  and  after  that  the  committee  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  determine  the  method  of  procedure. 

Upon  the  initiative  of  President  Wilson  in  a  message  delivered  in 
December  last,  a  congressional  joint  committee,  con^^isting  of  five 
Senators  and  five  Representatives,  was  authorized  by  Congress  to 
investigate  all  the  problems  relating  to  transportation,  and  to  make 
a  new  survey  not  only  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  system,  but  of  the 
improvements  that  ma^  be  made  in  that  system. 

The  conunittee  organized  and  determined  to  commence  its  meetings 
in  Washington  on  the  20th  of  November,  191G,  and  the  committee  is 
now  asisembled  for  this  purpose.     The  hearingri  will  be  continuous. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  tliere  should  be  represented 
at  the  hearing  economists  and  publicists  of  note,  representatives  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sions, chambers  of  commerce,  and  boards  of  trade,  the  railroad  execu- 
tives and  the  railroad  employees,  farmers,  and  shippers  generally 
throughout  the  country  so  that  the  expression  will  be  representative 
of  every  organization,  class,  and  interest  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  subject  of  transportation. 

The  inquiry  will  be  a  very  wide  one.  It  will  relate  to  every  phase 
of  the  transportation  question,  the  rail  carriers,  the  river  carriers, 
and  the  ocean  carriers,  and  the  perfection  of  a  harmonious  system  or 
transportation  embracing  rail,  river,  and  ocean  carriers  that  will  meet 
the  demands  of  interstate  as  well  as  foreign  commerce,  and  it  will 
also  relate  to  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  express  companies,  and 
other  public  utilities. 

It  will  embrace  not  only  the  subject  of  Government  control  arid 
regulation  of  these  utilities,  but  also  the  wisdom  and  tlie  feasibility 
of  Government  ownership  and  the  comparative  worth  and  efficiency 
of  Government  regulation  and  control  as  compared  with  Government 
ownership  and  operation. 

In  tJiis  connection  the  question  will  be  considered  as  to  whether 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now  overloaded,  and  if  so 
whether  this  difficulty  should  be  met  by  relieving  it  of  many  of  the 
supervising  and  administrative  duties  which  it  now  exercises  or  by 
enlarging  and  subdividing  it  so  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  strain  of 
its  existing  duties,  and  such  others  as  may  be  added  by  legislation. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  commission  should  not  only  be  en- 
lar^d,  but  should  be  divided  into  departments,  each  to  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  the  entire  commission  has  now,  and  that  thus  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commission  will  be  more  quickly  dispatched. 

It  is  also  suggested  by  some  that  the  commission  ought  to  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  various  localities  than  it  is  now ;  that  instead  of 
sitting  centrally  in  Washington  it  should  be  divided  into  depart- 
ments corresponding  to  our  different  traffic  areas,  so  that  each  depart- 
ment can  sit  within  a  given  traffic  area  in  contact  w-itli  its  activities 
and  its  thought  and  more  quickly  solve  the  problems  relating  to  it. 

Then  the  question  comes  uj),  if  that  method  is  pursued,  as  to  whether 
there  shall  be  a  central  body  of  appeal  at  Washington  to  which 
appeals  may  be  taken  from  these  various  departmental  organizations. 
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Another  question  of  importance  that  will  come  up  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  the  control  of  railway  and  other  public-utility  securities.  As 
it  is,  most  of  the  State  pubhc-utiHty  commissions  are  regulating  the 
issue  of  securities  upon  the  railroads  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  over  which  each  has  jurisdiction.  Thus  we  may  have  48  differ- 
ent sovereignties  acting  upon  the  securities  of  great  railway  systems 
not  confined  in  their  operation  to  any  particmar  State,  but  whose 
operations  are  as  broad  as  interstate  commerce  itself. 

It  is  complained  that  this  complexity  of  control  which  affects  not 
only  the  securities,  but  the  rates,  restrains  the  activities  of  the  cor- 
porations themselves,  makes  their  methods  of  obtaining  money  for 
needed  improvements  and  developments  very  complicated,  and  fre- 
quently defeats  their  purpose  of  securing  favorable  markets,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  securities  sometimes  being  given  when  the  fevorable 
opportunity  has  passed  by. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  United  States  Government,  by  reason  of  its 
power  over  interstate  commerce,  should  create  a  tribunal  for  that 
purpose  or  give  such  control  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  the  regulating  commission  shall  be 
simply  a  coordinating  body  acting  in  addition  to  the  48  public-utility 
commissions  created  hy  the  various  States  or  whether  its  action  shall 
be  that  of  an  overlord,  dominating  and  controlling,  where  contradic- 
tory, the  action  of  lesser  sovereignties.  So  the  question  of  States 
ri^ts  will  be  involved  in  this  most  interesting  subject. 

There  will  also  come  up  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Nation  or 
the  States  should  create  thegreat  organizations  that  serve  the  purpose 
of  interstate  commerce.  Thus  far  we  have  been  content  to  allow 
the  States  to  create  these  corporations,  these  railroad  companies. 
Tliat  served  the  purpose  as  long  as  the  railroad  system  was  a  feeble 
system  confined  to  the  building  of  an  individual  railroad  of  a  lim- 
ited mileage  in  this  or  that  State.  But  as  interstate  commerce  in- 
creased and  these  systems  were  brought  together  in  a  coordinated 
service  over  the  entire  country  in  interstate  commerce  it  has  been 
claimed  that  we  have  not  met  the  economic  requirements  of  the  time 
by  creating  national  organizations  under  which  great  railway  systems 
could  be  incorporated  as  broad  in  their  operation  as  the  national 
power  of  interstate  commerce. 

There,  again,  the  question  of  State  rights  will  come  up.  It  will  be 
contended  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  States  that  the  creation  of  these 
gigantic  national  corporations  under  national  control  will  tend  to  di- 
minish the  powers  of  the  States,  with  reference  to  local  requirements 
as  to  rates,  and  may  diminish  the  power  of  the  States  as  to  taxation, 
and  may  also  diminish  to  some  degree  the  police  powers  of  the  States. 

Among  others  will  be  the  question  of  taxation.  As  to  whether  the 
States  will  insist  each  upon  its  sovereign  right  to  tax  the  corporation 
and  its  property  doing  business  within  the  boundaries  of  that  State 
or  whether  the  National  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  national-bank 
corporations,  shall  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  over  interstate  com- 
merce declare  a  uniform  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  the  banks,  under  which 
taxes  shall  be  levied. 

As  it  is,  we  find  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  tax  laws  of  various 
States,  some  States  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  these  corporations 
and  others  imposing  very  light  burdens:  some  taxing  only  the  visible 
property,  others  taxing  tlie  intangible  thing  termed  a  franchise ;  some 
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of  them  adopting  the  market  price  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  as  the 
standard  and  measure  of  valuation,  others  contenting  themselves  sim- 

Ely  with  the  physical  valuation  of  the  actual  property  within  the 
jundaries  of  the  State. 

Then  in  connection  with  that  will  come  the  question  of  hours  and 
wages  of  employees.  The  burdens  which  constitute  the  operating 
expenses  of  tnese  corporations  are  in  time  transferred  to  the  ship- 
pers. They  can  not  long  rest  upon  the  investors,  for  if  they  rest  upon 
tbera  too  heavily  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  securities,  and  a  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  securing  the  money  for  improvements  and  exten- 
sions, and  thus  the  public  demands  themselves  will  not  be  met. 

Railway  corporations  have  to  raise  their  entire  revenue  from  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  rates  for  freight  and  passengers.  That  revenue 
goes  to  the  operating  expenses,  wages  of  some  1,800,000  employees, 
the  supplies  to  the  railways,  the  taxes,  and  the  interest  upon  the  stocks 
and  bonds  issued.  So  that  the  public  itself,  the  ultimate  bearer  of 
this  entire  burden,  is  most  profoundly  interested  in  perfecting  a  sys- 
tem which  will  establish  the  credit  of  the  carriers  thranselves  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  money  at  the  lowest  rates  and  yet 
maintain  the  value  of  their  securities.  '  A  difference  of  1  per  cent  paid 
to  the  investors  on  the  $16,000,000,000  of  bonds  and  stock  issued  by 
the  railway  corporations  of  this  country  makes  an  additional  charge 
of  $160,000,000  annually  upon  the  shippers  of  the  country.  Here 
the  question  of  receiverships  and  railway  reorganizations  will  also 
come  up  for  consideration.  As  to  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor,  it  is 
very  evident  that  under  present  conditions  the  only  ultimate  method 
of  settling  a  difficulty  between  a  railroad  and  its  employees  is  a  re- 
sort to  force.  And  the  question  is  whether  a  nation  pretending  to 
loome  degree  of  civilization,  which  has  eliminated  the  doctrine  of  force 
from  application  to  controversies  between  man  and  man,  and  which 
furnishes  judicial  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  those  controversies, 
and  which  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  endeavoring  internationally 
to  secure  a  system  under  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  create 
similar  tribunals  for  the  adjustment  of  international  disputes  with- 
out resort  to  force — whether  such  a  civilized  nation  can  be  content  to 
pei^tuate  the  existing  condition  of  things. 

This  is  a  subject  of  profound  thought.  It  will  require  the  best 
and  the  most  humane  consideration  of  communities  and  State  and 
of  the  Nation  itself. 

It  would  seem  to  be  our  highest  duty  to  meet  this  condition,  and  by 
eliciting  the  best  thought  not  only  of  the  corporations  affected,  not 
only  of  the  thinkers  and  economists  of  the  country,  but  of  the  men 
themselves  employed  by  those  corporations  to  create  some  system 
under  which  a  resort  to  force,  the  most  barbaric  and  brutal  of  proc- 
esses, can  be  avoided  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  great 
ernployers  and  vast  bodies  of  employees. 

In  addition  to  this  question  of  regulation  and  control  of  these  great 
public  utilities,  there  is  intrusted  to  this  committee  the  study  of  the 

?uestion  of  Government  ownership.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be 
aced.  Other  nations  far  advanced  in  civilization  have  adopted  the 
system.     Recently,  under  the  stress  of  war.  almost  all   European  I 

(rovernments  have  taken  over  the  railways.     Whether  that  will  be  a  ' 

permanent  taking  over  or  only  a  temporary'  one,  it  demonstrates  that  | 

in  conditions  of  great  crises  when  autocratic  powers  must  be  given  to  j 
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the  Government  all  intelligent  Govenunents  drift  toward  absolute 
and  complete  operation  of  the  roads  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
qnestion. 

If  we  pursue  the  exercise  and  the  study  of  GoTemment  regulation 
wisely,  persistently,  and  energetically  we  may  create  such  a  system 
of  regulation  as  will  meet  every  requirement,  both  in  time  of  peace 
and  of  war,  and  in  exigency  of  crises.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  wise  thing 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain  now  the  history 
of  the  countries  that  have  adopted  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  railways,  and  to  watch  the  experiences  of  the  European 
countries  in  this  ^reat  war  in  this  regard. 

In  this  connection  will  come  the  question  of  the  method  of  taking 
over  the  railroads.  Shall  it  be  accomplished  by  an  actual  valuation 
of  the  railways  and  a  condemnation  of  them,  or  shall  they  be  taken 
over  by  the  easier  method  of  taking  over  the  stock  and  the  bonds  at 
their  market  value,  thus  at  one  step  having  the  Xational  Government 
take  the  position  of  stockholder  and  security  holder  in  these  great 
corporations  i 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  we  have  before  us.  It  will 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion  regarding  all, 
but  that  conclusion  will  be  more  quickly  arrived  at  if  we  have  the 
sympathetic  aid  of  practical  men  who  for  years  have  been  conversant 
with  the  practical  side  of  the  transportation  question,  of  the  econo- 
mists and  publicists  and  national  and  State  regulating  commissions 
of  railway  executives  and  workers,  commercial  bodies,  fanners  and 
maoufacturers,  and  shippers  generally.  We  want  the  best  thought 
of  the  country  in  the  consideration  of  these  important  questions. 

I  wish  to  state  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  may 
desire  to  emphasize  some  of  the  questions  which  will  be  considered 
by  this  committee,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  if  hereafter  they  will 
present  such  questions  in  such  form  as  they  desire. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  intended  to  be  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  statement  of  the  committee! 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee simply.  Now,  I  will  inquire  what  organizations  and  bodies 
and  individuals  desire  a  hearing  before  this  committee,  and  also 
upon  what  subjects,  and  I  will  ask  tlie  clerk  to  stat«  what  organiza- 
tions have  presented  themselves.  First  I  will  inquire  as  to  whether 
■ny  of  the  State  railway  or  public  utilities  commissions  are  repre- 
sented here. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Bristow.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Association 
of  Railway  Commissioners  will  be  represented  before  this  hearing 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purjiose. 

The  Chairha:4.  When  would  that  body  like  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Bhibtow.  Since  the  railways,  as  we  infer  from  the  statement 
made  to  the  House  commitee  last  winter  and  statements  made  in 
the  press  during  the  summer  and  fall,  have  a  definite  plan  by  which 
they  state  they  desire  to  curtail  the  authority  which  is  now  exer- 
cised by  the  State  commissions,  we  would  very  much  prefer  that 
they  present  that  plan  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  before 
the  commissions  appear  to  discuss  them. 

Senator  Undehwood,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  in  the  statement  of 
our  former  colleague  that  it  appears  as  if  there  was  an  effort  here  to 
bring  a  fight  between  two  contending  bodies.    I  hope  we  can  pro- 
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test  against  any  such  effort.  Unquestionably  the  desire  of  this  com- 
mittee is  information,  and  we  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  desire 
of  the  railroads  or  shippers  or  the  State  commissions.  It  is  only 
information  that  we  want  in  order  to  work  out  this  problem  for 
the  public  good,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  avoid  any  comoat  between 
special  interests  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  would  be  intolerable  if  either  this  committee  or 
the  public  would  tolerate  a  fight  between  anybody  on  tJiis  subject. 
We  should  recognize,  however,  the  fundamental  principle  laid  down 
by  Blackstone  centuries  ago,  but  when  you  go  to  legislate  you  should 
consider,  first,  the  present  law;  second,  the  mis(diief;  and  then  the 
remedy;  and  that  being  true,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  the 
railroads  are  the  only  ones  that  have  any  objection  to  the  present 
system.  I  think  Senator  Bristow  is  partially  right.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  railroads  shall  take  the  initiative,  but 
to  say  that  all  those  who  have  any  suggestions  to  make  about  exist- 
ing defects  in  the  business  ought  to  appear  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  statements. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  in  reply  to  the  su^es- 
tions  of  Senator  Underwood  and  Mr.  Adamson  that  the  State  com- 
missions are  here  to  ser\e  the  pleasure  of  this  committee.  We  will 
appear  whenever  you  desire.  I  simply  state  what  we  feel  would  be 
the  more  orderly  way  for  us  to  proceed.  If  the  committee  deares 
us  to  proceed  in  any  other  way,  we  will  comply,  of  course,  with  its 
desire  very  cheerfully. 

The  Chaibman,  May  I  ask,  for  the  record,  who  the  officials  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  are? 

Mr.  Bristow.  The  president  of  the  association  is  Mr.  Max  Thelen, 
of  California,  who  is  present,  and  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
selected  by  the  national  organization  to  present  certain  phases  of 
this  question  to  this  committee.  There  is  a  first  and  second  vice  presi- 
dent. The  first  vice  president  is  Mr.  E,  C.  Niles,  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  then  there  are  five  other 
gentlemen  who  have  been  selected  as  members  of  the  committee  to 
represent  the  association. 

The  Chairhan.  Will  you  he  kind  enough  to  hand  in  their  oamesl 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the  names  of  eacn  member. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Bristow,  whether  the  State  Bail- 
way  Association  is  prepared  to  go  on  with  its  statement  at  this  time! 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  is  not.  We  could  not  proceed  to-day  because  we 
are  not  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  would  jour  commission  be  so  prepared! 

Mr.  Bristow.  We  will  endeavor  to  iitepare  ourselves  when  the  com- 
mittee indicates  when  they  desire  to  hear  us,  but  we  would  prefer,  as 
I  said  in  my  first  statement,  very  much,  that  the  railways,  who  havp 
been  very  active  in  promoting  the  idea  that  there  shall  be  some  radical 
changes  in  the  methods  as  relate  to  the  States  and  the  Nation  in  regu-  . 
Jating  the  affairs  of  carriers  should  present  the  plan  which  they  have. 

Senator  Cdmmtns.  Has  your  association  proposed  any  changip  in 
the  present  law? 

Mr.  Bristow.  We  have  not. 
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Senator  Cdmmins.  You  are  not  prepared  to  put  forward  any  revi- 
sion or  readjustment  of  the  present  system  ? 

Mr.  Bristow.  We  are  not. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  That  is  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Adahson.  You  are  here  to  consider  such  propositions  as  may 
be  offered  of  changes  in  the  system  ? 

Mr.  Bhibtow.  ITiat  is  exactly  the  case. 

Mr.  AoAHsoN.  Because  you  can  not  reply  to  them  until  you  hear 
them! 

Mr.  Bristow.  That  is  exactly  our  position,  Mr.  Adamson. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  ooard  of  trade  or  chambers  of 
commerce  of  the  country  represented  here  ? 

Mr.  Amos  L.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  gave  may  card  to  the  clerk  and  adced  that 
we  be  put  in  line  for  hearing  at  such  time  as  will  meet  the  conven- 
ience of  the  committee.  Does  the  committee  desire  any  statement  of 
the  attitude  of  the  chamber  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  this  time. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  each  gentleman  should 
state  what  subject  he  wants  to  appear  on,  if  there  is  any  particular 
subject? 

Mr,  ECathawat.  I  will  be  glad  to  state  to  the  committee,  as  far  as 
at  present  advised,  the  attitude  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  to  favor  the  incorporation  of  railroads  under  the  Federal  law,  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  second  place,  that  the  present  system  of  dual 
regulation  and  semicontrol  shall  be  supplanted  by  a  system  of  Federal 
regulation  and  partial  control,  and  that  this  regulation  shall  extend 
to  the  subject  of  railway  securities,  and  that  tne  matters  of  detail, 
which  should  be  left  to  the  State  commissions  should  be  adjusted  by 
Congress  and  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  give  the  names  of  those  who  desire  to 
appear  <m  behalf  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  at  the  present  time.  I  think  the  attitude 
of  the  chamber  is  that  of  listening  at  the  present  and  being  prepared 
to  meet  the  situation  as  it  develops  a  little  later,  but  I  will  Keep  the 
committee  advised  of  its  definite  action. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  connection 
with  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  simply  a  member  of  the  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  and  its  attorney  here  for  the  purpose  of  these 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  shall  communication  be  had  by  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  ?  * 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  leave  the  address  with  the  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others  who  would  like  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Frerebick  B.  De  Berard.  I  appear  for  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York.    We  desire  to 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Db  Berabd.  Frederick  B,  De  Berard. 

The  Chairuan,  And  what  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Db  Berard.  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy  with  reference  to 
ftat  chamber? 
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Mr.  De  Berard.  We  desire  to  oppose  covemniental  ownership  and 
the  operation  of  public  utilities.  We  desire  to  favor  the  exclusive 
control  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  operations  of  all  railroads. 

The  CnAmMAN.  Are  you  an  officer  of  that  organizntion  ? 

Mr.  De  Bebard.  I  am  the  director  of  research.  My  duties  are  to 
study  economic  questions  and  advise  the  committee  upon  them,  and 
I  have  been  instructed  to  appear  before  this  committee  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  association  and  to  present  arguments,  if  opportunity 
is  offered,  in  support  of  the  two  propositions  I  have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  now  who  will  be  likely  to  appear 
before  this  committee  on  this  subject? 

Mr,  De  Berard.  I  have  been  delegated  to  appear  for  the  associntion 
in  that  particular  and  on  mattei-s  specifically  touching  traffic  and 
traffic  movements.  Probably  our  traffic  manager,  Mr.  i.  C.  Lincoln, 
will  likewise  appear  later. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Are  you  prepared  to  go  on  now  and  present  your 
views  at  the  hearing,  or  will  you  be  shortly? 

Mr.  De  Berard.  I  am  prepared  now.  at  the  convenience  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  address  and  the  organization 
in  whose  behalf  you  appear? 

Mr.  Bartol.  My  name  is  George  E,  Bartol,  Philadelphia.  I  repre- 
sent the  organization  that  is  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  which 
is  practically  a  chamber  of  commerce.  We  have  some  3.400  or  3,500 
members  and  devote  ourselves  very  largely  to  the  consideration  of 
commercial  matters  that  are  of  nation-wide  character,  and  not  of  a 
purely  local  character.  We  have  been  studying  the  question  of  reason- 
able regulation  of  railroads,  as  we  call  it,  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half.  We  have  formulated  a  brief,  on  what  we  think  is  quite  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  which  seems  to  cover  virtually  the  phases  that  are 
essential,  in  our  judgment,  to  a  reasonable  regulation  of  the  railroads, 
in  the  interest  of  the  three  parties — the  public,  the  workers,  and  the 
owners. 

The  Chairman.  Who  will  desire  to  he  heard  before  the  committee 
as  representing  your  association  ? 

Mr,  Bartoi«  I  have  been  delegated  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  to  present  the  views  of  the  body  whenever  the  committee 
is  ready  to  listen  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  ready  to  proceed 

Mr.  Bartol.  At  any  moment. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  moment? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Healy  has  my  name  and  address  and 
knows  just  how  to  reach  me  at  any  time.  ■ 

Mr.  Rix.    Mr,  Chairman 

The  Chaihman.  Please  give  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Rix.  George  E.  Rix,  of  Lawrence,  Mass,  I  represent  the  I^w- 
rence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  associated  boards  of  trade  of  Essex 
County,  and  the  American  Woolen  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  subjects  will  your  organization  desire 
to  be  heard  ? 
Mr,  Rix.  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  whom  will  these  organizationB  be  repre- 
sented ? 
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Mr.  Rix.  They  will  be  repiesented  by  me.  I  have  been  authorized 
to  appear  for  uiem.  My  appearance  would  be  in  the  form  of  a 
statement,  which  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record.  It  will  be 
coinparativeiy  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  Rix.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir — at  any  time  the  committee  may 
desire. 

Mr.  Garcelon,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Garcelon.  William  F.  Garcelon,  608  Sears  Building,  Boston, 
Mass.,  representing  the  Arkwright  Club,  which  has  a  membership  of 
about  100  cotton  mills  of  New  England.  I  desire  simplv  now  to  enter 
an  appearance.  I  am  not  certain  that  we  desire  to  give  testimony. 
If  we  do,  I  shall  probably  present  it,  but  I  simply  desire,  now,  to  be 
on  the  record  now  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  testimony  if  we 
should  desire. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  proceed  now ! 

Mr.  Garcelon.  No,  sir;  I  am  simply  entering  my  appearance  now. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  it  is  your  purpose, 
when  you  receive  notice  from  all  who  desire  to  appear,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  go  into  executive  session  and  make  something  like  a 
calendar,  in  order  to  give  these  gentlemen  some  idea  as  to  when  they 
may  appear,  and  so  as  to  meet  our  convenience—— 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it  exactly.    ■ 

Mr.  McCleli^n.  George  McK.  McClellan,  representing  the  Seat- 
tle Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  desire  to  be  heard  later  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  railroad  wage  controversy. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  wage  controversy? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  ready  to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  shall  be  ready  later  in  the  week. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  any  others  who  desire  to  be  heard 
in  behalf  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  McCleix.\n.  So  far  as  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
will  be  nobody  else,  unless  the  chamber  shall  desire  later  to  appear 
on  other  questions. 

Mr.  HotTSE.  Mr.  Cliairman 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  HocsE.  Francis  Everett  House.  I  am  associated  with  Mr. 
L.  C.  Bovle,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  representing  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  have  been  just  recently  asked  to  ap- 
pear in  their  behalf,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  their  position 
IS.  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Boyle  will  want  to  appear  at  some  time  in 
behalf  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  very  likely  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
traffic  manager  of  that  club.    Mr.  Boyle  also  represents 

The  Chairman,  Will  vou  give  the  full  names  of  the  gentlemen! 

Mr.  HorsE.  Yes,  sir.  W.  Boyle  also  represents  some  more  definite 
interests  which  he  will  want  to  represent. 

Mr.  GoDLET.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Will  jyou  give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  GoDLET.  Mr.  Philip  Godley.  I  am  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  inland  transportation  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade, 
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of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  am  authorized  by  them  to  present  to  you 
the  question  of  Government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  and  am 
ready  for  your  hearing,  sir,  whenever  you  are  ready  to  hear  me. 

The  Chairman.  WSl  there  be  any  others  who  will  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  GoDLET.  I  think  not — not  at  the  present  time.  The  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Trade  is  a  part  of  a  joint  committee  who  wilj,  a 
little  later  on,  present  the  question  of  railroad  regulation,  as  a  joint 
conunittee,  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  being  a  part  of  the 
joint  committee. 

Mr.  Kelloqo.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  address. 

Mr.  KsLLOoo.  E.  S.  Kellogg,  Chicago,  III.  I  desire  to  enter  an 
appearance  at  this  time  simply  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  us  in 
case  we  wish  later  to  present  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  not  now.    There  is  a  chance  we  will  be  later. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  will  appear  on  behalf 
of  your  organization? 

Mr,  Sims.  What  phase  will  you  discuss? 

Mr.  Kelloqo.  I  am  not  sure  we  will  discuss  any.  We  did  not  get, 
until  quite  recently,  the  detailed  statement  of  the  features  of  the 
inve.stigation  from  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  The  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association  represents  12  organizations  of  lumber 
manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  have  not  had 
time,  since  we  got  the  statement  from  the  committee,  to  get  their 
t-iews  on  the  question.  I  can  not  promise,  at  this  time,  that  we  shall 
wish  to  discuss  any  particular  subject,  but  I  wish  to  protect  our 
opportunity  for  presenting  testimony,  in  case  we  should  so  desire. 

Senator  Bkaxdegee.  You  appear  in  the  interest  of  the  association! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Bkaxdegee.  You  appear  in  the  interest  of  the  associationt 

Mr.  Kellogo.  Yes,  sir;  o£  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Any  notice  or  request  for  information  may  be  served 
upon  me  as  secretary  of  the  organization,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chaibmax.    Please  give  your  full  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Benjamin  Clark  Marsh.  I  wish  to  appear  in  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Real  Preparedness.  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot. 
tile  chairman,  will  appear.  P  want  to  urge  Government  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroads,  and,  first,  we  should  get  an  honest  valua- 
tion and  reasonable  capitalization,  and  we  wish  also  to  point  out 
to  the  committee  the  failure  of  the  public  regulation  of  railroads. 
Mr,  Amos  Pinchot,  the  chairman,  as  I  said,  will  appear  here  later- 
Senator  Robinson,  Will  jour  discussion  extend  to  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Kobinson,    It  is  confined  exclusively  to  raUroad? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  association  did  you  say  it  was? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  Conimitee  on  Real  Preparedness;  of  which  Mr. 
Amos  Pinchot  is  chairman.  The  committee  represents  some  thirty- 
two  States. 
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Senator  Eob:nson.  You  represent  an  organization  in  the  various 
States? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kobinbon.  What  is  the  name  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Marsh,  The  Committee  on  Seal  Preparedness. 

The  Chajrman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  wiU  be  ready  to  pro- 
Mr.  Marsh  (interposing).  To-morrow  or  Wednesday,  if  con- 
Tenieut  for  the  ccanimttee. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  oOier  organizations  represented 
beret 

Mr.  PoffT.  Mr.  George  A.  Post,  president  of  the  Railway  Business 
Associatitm.  We  would  desire  to  register  our  application  to  be 
accorded  a  bearing,  our  theme  being  the  general  regulatory  scheme, 
to  be  laid  before  you,  with  the  results  of  collaboration  by  our  organi- 
zation with  other  trade  bodies  throughout  the  country.  I  can  not, 
at  this  moment,  tell  who  the  gentlMnen  will  be  who  will  accompany 
me.  but  would  ask  that  it  be  not  earlier  than  the  15th  of  December, 
if  that  will  suit  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  organizations  represented 
bere — boards  of  trade  or  chambers  of  commerce  i 

Mr.  S.  H.  Cowan.  I  am  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Texas.  In  behalf  of  the 
character  of  organizations  which  you  are  calling  at  this  time,  I  wish 
to  enter  my  appearance  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Maxwell, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  a  committee,  the  names  of  which  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  able  to  tnve  you,  representing  the  Industrial  Traffic  Ijeague 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  who  will  desire  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee to  meet  any  contention  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  abolish- 
ing the  railroad  commissions  of  that  State  or  any  other,  or  the 
taking  over  to  Federal  control  of  the  making  of  rates  and  all  such 
cc^nate  questions  as  might  arise  in  that  connection. 

They  have  put  themselves  upon  record  with  respect  to  the  matters 
which  I  have  mentioned.  I  may  safely  say,  likewise,  that  they  are 
oppoeed  to  Government  ownership  of  railroads  at  the  present  time 
and  under  present  conditions  and  unless  some  further  absolute  neces- 
sity shall  arise  and  until  somebody  knows  more  about  it  than  we 
think  anybody  knows  now. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  will  say  that  I  represent,  as  attorney, 
the  National  Live-Stock  Shippers'  Protective  League,  an  organi- 
zation which  we  think  is  in  agreement  with  us  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
paredness, but  we  can  tell  about  what  we  want  to  be  prepared  for. 
Tl^t  brings  together  all  of  the  live-stock  organizations  of  the  various 
States,  known  as  the  State  Live-Stock  Associations,  by  various  names. 
All  of  the  live-stock  commission  men  of  different  markets  comprising 
the  live-stock  exchanges  at  each  market,  which  in  turn  is  composed 
of  the  membership  of  those  engaged  in  business  at  our  live-stock  mar- 
kets. Also  the  American  Live-Stock  Association,  with  its  head- 
qnartetB  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the'  National  Wool  Growera'  Asso- 
ciation, with  its  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  likewise  represent  the  Texas  Live-stock  Shippers'  Protective 
League,  and,  indirectly,  through  the  American  National  Live-Stock 
Association,  the  National  Live-Stock  Shippers'  Protective  League, 
the  Cattle  Kaisers'  Association  of  Texas,  which  also  desires  to  appeal* 
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separately — that  is,  liot  separately,  but  also  to  appear — as  wil!  tKe 
tive-stock  associations  of  each  one. of  the  States,  as  I  believe,  the 
matter  being  of  very  great  importance  in  this  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness, because  we  move  the  largest  part  of  our  live  stock  to  market 
upon  the  State  rates,  although  it  is  frequently  an  interstate  move- 
ment, for  example,  like  the  movement  from  Iowa  to  South  Omaha, 
or  from  Missouri  to  Kansas  City,  if  they  go  on  the  Kansas  City  line, 
or  from  the  State  of  Kansas  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  packing  houses,  greater  or  less 
in  extent,  in  the  various  States  where  live  stock  is  produced  whose 
business  depends  upon  the  State  rates  made  to  those  points  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  of  the  people  who  raise  the  grain,  who 
raise  the  meat  to  feed  the  people  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
And  I  think  they  will  all  desire  to  appear,  but  I  am  unable  to  state 
their  names.  I  have  given  you  some  of  the  names  of  the  parties 
who  will  appear  here  on  behalf  of  those  organizations,  and  will  also 
mention  the  following: 

Mr.  Ike  T.  Pryor,  San  Antonio,  Tex,,  president  of  the  Xational 
Live-Stock  Shippers'  Protective  League. 

Mr.  T.  W,  Tomlinson,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  secretary  of  the  National 
Live-Stock  Association. 

Dr.  S.  W.  McClure,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  secretary  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association, 

Mr,  J.  H,  Mercer,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association.  • 

Mr,  A.  Sykes,  of  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  representing  the  Com  Belt  Meat 
Producers'  Association, 

Mr,  Edward  F.  Keefer,  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  National 
Live-stock  Shippers'  Protective  League, 

Mr.  Graddy  Gary,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  representing  the  Southern 
Cattlemen's  organization. 

Mr.  C.  B.  hse,  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo,,  the  traffic  expert  of  the 
Missouri  Railroad  Commission  or  Public  Utilities  Commission.  I 
mention  his  name  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  organization  for  which  I  am  attorney. 

Also  Mr.  J.  H.  Henderson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  commerce 
counsel  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  who  likewise  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Live-Stock  Shippers'  Protective 
League,  and  its  vice  president. 

Judge  A.  E.  Helm,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  who  is  likewise  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  is  the  attorney  for  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission or  Public  Utilities  Commis,sion  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  read  a  brief  state- 
ment which  I  made,  apprehending  that  you  would  call  for  such  a 
declaration  with  respect  to  who  would  want  to  appear,  and  the  time 
they  would  like  to  have,  after  stating,  as  I  have  orally,  the  names  of 
the  organizations. 

The  purpose  of  appearing  in  this  hearing  is,  first,  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  to  centralize  in  the  Federal  Government  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  on  State  traffic  and  cognate  questions.  We  declare  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  States  have  exclusive  right  to  regulate 
the  intrastate  rates,  the  question  whether  the  State  has  violated  the 
commerce  clause  is  for  the  judicial  determination;  that  wh'le  the 
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State  may  be  prohibited  from  that  originally  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  can  not,  on  that  account,  be  given  power  over  the 
State  rates. 

We  think  the  railroads  should  define  their  position  and  submit 
their  views  first,  and  that  any  other  course  would  be  unfair. 

On  that  subject  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, which,  of  course,  this  committee  does  not  ignore,  that  the  rail- 
roads are  behind  the  movement  to  abolish  the  State  commissions. 
The  purpose  is  perfectly  plain,  and  no  one  need  hoodwink  himself 
about  that.  The  State  railroad  commissions  regulate  to-day  the  rates 
in  this  country.  If  they  are  abolished  I  do  not  know  who  wiU  regu- 
late the  rates  in  this  country.  I  do  not  say  that  out  of  criticism  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  I  say  it  because  of  the 
difficulty  that  arises  when  all  that  burden  is  placed  upon  a  commis- 
sion, tiiat  they  are  not  now  prepared  to  do  it. 

The  Chaibsian.  Mr.  Cowan,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on 
that  subject  later,  but  we  are  now  simply  marshaling  the  witnesses 
and  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  disposed  to  appear. 

Mr.  Cowan.'  Of  course,  Mr.  Cnaii-man,  I  desire  to  conform  exactly 
to  your  ruling  in  the  particular  mentioned ;  and  the  purpose  in  stat- 
ing what  I  (fid  was  that  we  may  ask  for  considerable  time  of  this 
committee,  and  we  have  to  travel  a  long  ways  when  we  come  from 
out  there,  where  we  are  engaged  in  business,  and  we  think  we  ought 
to  know  what  we  come  for.  and  therefore  this  committee  ought  to 
require  of  the  railroads  that  they  define  the  proposition  that  they 
have  to  make  and  that  they  expect  to  submit  to  the  public  in  order 
that  we  may  answer  them.    We  are  not  here  to  propose. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Are  you  not  about  to  waste  your  ammunition  in 
defense  of  a  proposition  before  anybody  has  assailed  it?  Let  the 
plaintiff  make  out  bis  case  before  you  defend. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Congressman,  you  are  quite  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  know  when  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  assail  me.  We 
will  try  to  be  prepared  to  present  a  number  of  witnesses  who  shall 
be  able,  without  any  extraordinary  expense,  to  be  here  beginning 
December  4. 

The  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Cowan,  that  there  is  no  dispo- 
sition to  limit  you  at  all  in  your  statement  as  to  what  questions  you 
intend  to  cover.  All  I  wish  to  guard  against  was  any  general 
elaboration. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  expect  to  do  that  later.  I 
probably  wilt  tire  the  committee  then. 

On  December  6  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  reopen 
the  Shreveport  case.  There  will  be  more  of  that  later.  A  number  of 
persons  outside  of  the  State  of  Texas  will  be  here  to  participate  in 
this  argument  on  the  6th  of  December;  some  will  come  a  day  or  two 
in  advance.  And  the  parties  at  interest  in  that  are,  directly,  the 
whole  State  of  Texas,  and  nearly  directly,  but  I  might  say  indirectly, 
the  other  States  which  desire  to  preserve  their  State  regulations;  and 
a  number  of  them  may  be  present  at  that  time,  and  I  therefore  sug- 
gest that  Decembei;  4  we  will  be  ready  to  begin  if  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  the  committee,  or  after  the  argument,  which  is  the  6th 
and  7th  of  December,  to  proceed  on  December  8  or  at  such  later  date 
as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 
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On  account  of  the  great  distance  we  must  come  and  the  necessity 
for  people  to  arrange  their  business  affairs  to  make  such  a  trip,  -we 
would  desire  to  ask  10  days'  notice  of  the  date  on  which  we  are 
expected  to  appear.  Of  course,  not  everyone  can  be  here  at  the  same 
date,  but  we  could  so  distribute  it  as  to  interfere  the  least  possible 
with  the  business  of  those  who  would  desire  to  appear. 

As  I  have  stated,  these  individual  associations,  represented  here  by 
me — and  I  came  here,  I  may  say,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  to 
arrange  some  detail  in  order  that  I  might  notify  them  or  secure 
notice  from  the  committae  to  them  of  the  dates  on  which  the  hearings 
will  be  had — a  member  of  these  organizations  will  desire  to  go 
further  into  detail,  doubtlesSj  than  anything  I  have  suggested  here, 
but  not  further  than  the  subjects  which  the  chairman  has  indicated 
might  be  considered  here,  which,  I  believe,  include  nearly  everything 
except  the  war,  and  partially  that,  so  far  as  transportation  to  Eu- 
ropean countries  is  concerned. 

That  ia  not  by  way  of  criticism,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  do  have  some  proposals  to  make  respecting  the  matters  of 
service,  which  seems  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  me  when  it  is 
said  that  150,000  cars  are  tied  up,  not  domg  anything.  People  are 
anxious  to  ship  and  can  not  do  so. 

The  matter  with  respect  to  the  internal  working  affairs  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a  subject  that  somewhere  or 
other  should  be  taken  up.  I  think  the  commissioners  desire  that 
themselves.  I  have  been  so  told  by  some  of  them.  As  it  is  to-day, 
I  will  be  permitted  to  inform  this  committee,  although  probably  they 
already  know  it  themselves  as  well  as  I,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  has  so  much  before  it  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for 
it  to  read  and  examine  the  records  of  the  evidence  taken.  We  all 
know  it  is  difficult  to  decide  a  thing  correctly  without  at  least  know- 
ing the  record.  That  ijeing  so,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  employ,  as 
they  do,  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  testimdny  and  mak- 
ing a  report  to  the  committee.  As  a  practical  matter  that  will  always 
be  necessary,  and  a  matter  of  great  and  growing  importance. 

Mr.  Adamson.  On  that  phase  of  the  case  you  wiU  appear  with  the 
plaintiff,  shall  you  notV 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  be  in  the  position  of  plaintiff;  yes,  sir.  Yes, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  so  appear,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  court. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the  power,  doubtless — I 
believe  the  members  of  the  commission  think  they  have  the  powerj 
although  they  somewhat  hesitate  to  use  it  for  various  reasons  I 
need  not  enumerate — ^but  I  believe  they  would  like  to  have  the  power 
conferred  upon  them  and  the  duty  imposed  to  employ  at  a  salary 
which  will  command  the  services  of  the  best  talent  on  the  subject 
which  they  can  get,  to  hear  and  make  a  report  on  these  cases,  just  as 
the  masters  in  chancery  do  in  the  United  States  district  courts  and 
in  courts  of  equity.  All  important  cases  in  the  original  trial,  as  far 
as  I  know,  involving  such  things  as  this,  have  been  had  before  masters 
in  chancery,  selected  by  our  courts  as  men  capable  of  handling  it, 
and  their  report  is  submitted  to  each  side,  and  each  side  has  the 
chance  to  look  at  it  and  file  objections  before  the  m'aster  as  to  his  find- 
incs  of  fact  and  law,  and  likewise  to  carry  them  to  the  court. 

On  behalf  of  the  shipping  public  and  persons  who  must  come 
before  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  though  I  am  not  so  directly  au- 
thorized to  speak.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  this  committee  the  im- 
portance, if  this  is  the  committee  before  which  it  should  come,  of 
some  U^  along  that  line  that  will  meet  the  ends  of  justice  and  speed 
the  cause.  So  often  it  happens  that  a  man  could  not  possibly  get 
relief  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  until  the  subject 
matter  is  given,  and  if  yo^i  will  investigate  it,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, you  will  find  I  am  correct.  The  commission  is  not  to  blame 
for  it.  It  is  simply  the  misfortune  of  the  situation.  The  railroads 
are  not  to  blame  for  it.  I  think  they  are  just  as  anxious  to  have  this 
sort  of  law  as  the  shippers  are.  I  have  been  so  told  by  a  number  of 
their  attorneys. 

We  make  the  further  suggestion  that  at  least  the  fundamental 
propositions  that  are  to  be  presented  to  this  committee  be  fairly  and 
definitely  outlined  by  ue,  in  order  that  those  who  desire  to  controvert 
it  may  know  just  what  they  are  controverting;  and  it  will  save  a 
great  many  unbaked  expressions  before  this  committee,  if  we  mav 
go  by  the  experience  of  all  of  us — I  have  put  a  good  deal  of  dougn 
before  some  of  the  congressional  committees  mvself,  and  I  am  not 
guiltless,  by  any  means;  but,  at  least,  a  man  ought  to  study  out  thor- 
oughly just  what  he  has  to  present  and  present  it  logically  to  save 
your  time  and  in  order  that  persons  may  get  something  definite  in  a 
shape  that  is  tangible. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  divide  your  appear- 
ances and  first  give  us  your  views  on  the  changes  that  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  commission,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  those  Kir  whom 
you  propose  changes  ought  to  open  the  case  and  be  heard  first? 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  tnink  that  of  burning  importance  to  do,  and  I  could 
point  out  why. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  do  not  mean  now,  but  I  mean  when  you  appear? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes, 

Mr.  Adamson.  A  part  of  your  case  is  against  those  for  whom  you 
demand  reforms,  and  a  part  is  against  some  things  that  you  do  not 
consider  a  reform. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  the  two  not  being  connected  at  all,  but  being 
subject  matters  for  inquiry  by  this  committee.  That  any  amend- 
ment of  the  law  or  any  amendment  which  is  proposed  should  be 
Bpecifically  presented  by  a  complete  bill  for  that  purpose.  I  think 
that  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  this  committee,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  us  who  have  to  appear  to  further  the  bill  or  to  speak 
against  it  or  to  amend  it,  Tnat  the  method  of  grouping  the  sub- 
jects  

Mr,  Adahson  (interposing).  He  may  be  out  of  order,  but  he  is 
talking  the  right  doctrine. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  I  am  out  of  order  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  did  not  say  you  were.  I  said  you  might  be  out  of 
order,  but  it  is  the  right  doctrine. 

Mr.  Cowan,  That  any  method  of  grouping  subjects  for  hearing 
before  the  committee  be  so  done  that  it  will  not  require  repeated 
attendance  of  witn^pses.  Those  are  matters  of  more  importance  than 
might  be  thought  sometimes,  because  we  have  to  come  so  far  and  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  come,  and  it  is  expensive;  and  so  arrange  it 
that  a  person  desiring  to  present  several  matters  to  the  committee 
may  be  able  to  do  so  at  one  sitting.    We  think  that  the  proponents 
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of  the  most  important  matters,  involving  material  changes  in  laws 
and  methods — tor  example,  Federal  control  of  rates,  and  Federal 
incorporation,  and  the  like — should  be  required  to  file  briefs,  to  be 
printed,  which  the  opposition  shall  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
answer,  all  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr,  Cowan.  That  ia  laughable,  but  it  is 'very  serious,  because  the 
making  of  money,  to  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  tried  it  or  de- 
pended upon  your  living  for  it  ^ing  done,  to  get  all  these  things 
done  that  you  outline  involves,  first,  making  the  man  believe  that 
you  want  to  get  money  from  that  you  oupit  to  do  it,  and  when 
it  comes  to  a  large  printing  bill  he  at  once  says,  "  The  Government 
ought  to  do  it,"  and  that  is  the  reason  I  make  that  suggestion ;  that 
after  we  are  through  with  a  given  subject,  or  at  such  time  as  the 
committee  shall  decide  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  that  ^e  parties 
brief  the  case  so  that  it  will  come  within  compass,  so  that  anybody 
then  can  answer  it.  if  the  Government  prints  it  and  it  goes  out  like 
the  hearings  do — the  printed  records  of  the  hearings — then  a  per- 
son who  does  not  come  here  may  file  as  good  a  brief  in  answer  to  it 
as  if  he  were  here.  The  matter  is  of  such  vast  importance  that  I 
have  made  these  suggestions  to  the  committee,  and  I  thank  you  for 
yonr  consideration.     . 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowan,  you  have  referred  to  the  defects  in 
the  existing  system  and  suggested  remedies.  Is  your  association 
ready  to  proceed  upon  that  line  of  the  investigation  at  an  early  date? 

Mr.  Cowan.  On  December  4  we  will  be,  as  I  understand.  A  great 
many  will  be  here  on  account  of  the  argument  of  the  Shreveport 
case,  and  I  say  that  more  because  I  will  be  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Heinemann.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  C.  B.  Heinemann, 
secretary  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Exchange.  I  mei-ely  want  to 
enter  an  appearance. 

The  Chaihman.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Heinemann.  Chicago,  111.,  Union  Stock  Yards.  I  merely 
want  to  enter  an  appearance  in  order  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
put  in  such  testimony  as  our  executive  committee  may  desire.  I 
have  no  remarks  to  make  as  to  the  position  we  will  take,  as  that  is 
a  matter  for  our  executive  committee's  action. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  not  ready  to  state  now  the  subjects  that 
you  propose  to  consider  or  the  names  of  the  i)ersons  who  will  rep- 
resent them? 

Mr.  Heinemann.  No,  I  am  not;  but  there  may  be  a  possibility 
that  we  will  not  care  to  enter  any  testimony  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  TowNSEND,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J.  H.  Townsend,  of 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  representing  the  Southern  Hardware  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation. "We  desire  to  have  several  witnesses  appear  on  the  question 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
as  to  the  regulation  of  ocean  traffic.  That  committee  is  not  ready  to 
appear  yet,  but  will  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  December. 

The  Chaikman,  Have  you  the  names  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Townsend.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Mr.  James  E, 
Starke,  of  Memphis,  Tenn, ;  the  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Mr.  W.  B.  Burke,  of  Charleston,  Miss. ;  Mr.  Frank  F.  Fee,  of  Little 
Bock,  Ark.;  and  Mr.  Smith  Milton,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

....  ■.,, Google 
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Mr.  BtTTLER.  Mr.  Chnimian  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Rush  C. 
Butler,  of  Cassidv,  Butler,  Lamb  &  Foster,  of  Chicago.  T  have  been 
nsked  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  the  name  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce.  The  association  now  has  under  consid- 
eration, and  has  had  for  some  time  past,  the  views,  or  rather  the 
formulation  of  its  views,  so  that  they  may  properly  be  expressed  to 
this  committee  in  a  helpful  manner.  I  believe  that  the  association 
will  be  prepared  to  present  its  witnesses  within  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks  at  the  pleasure  of  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  organization  which  desires  to 
be  heard  t 

Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  E.  Lamb,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  I  desire  to  enter  the  appearance  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal,,  an  organization  of  growers 
of  citrus  fruits,  and,  at  such  time  as  it  will  meet  the  views  of  the 
conmiittee,  we  desire  to  appear  and  to  present  some  views  relating 
to  the  various  suggested  changes  in  the  law.  I  doubt  that  we  will 
care  to  be  heard  upon  the  questions  involving  Government  ownership, 
but  merely  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  proposed  change  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  Mthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  N.  Sumner  Myrick,  and 
my  address  is  No.  602  Barristers  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  I  am 
a  "member  of  the  Boston  bar.  I  represent  at  this  time  the  so-called 
"Amster  Committee"  of  the  Bock  Island  stockholders  and  certain 
other  large  investors  in  railroad  securities.  We  desire  to  be  heard 
particularly  upon  the  question  of  governmental  control  of  the  issu- 
ance of  securities,  the  appointment  of  receivers,  and  cognatesubjects, 
and  we  will  be  prepared  to  be  heard  at  some  future  time  but  not 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  organization  which  desires  to 
be  heard?  I  forgot  to  inquire  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  represented  here  by  anybody. 

Senator  Bristow.  Would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  give  now  the 
names  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Commissioners  that  will  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee? 

The  Chairman,  Certainly, 

Senator  Bristow.  In  addition  to  Mr,  Thelen,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  Niles,  the  vice  president,  there  are  also  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Elmquist,  second  vice  president,  who  is  president  of  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  whose  address  is 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Mr.  Owen  P.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois,  whose  address  is  JacksonvillCj  III.; 
Mr.  Charles  Murphey  Candler,  president  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  Georgia.  Atlanta,  Ga,;  Mr,  Laurence  B.  Finn,  chairman  of  the 
fiaiiroad  Commission  of  Kentucky,  Franklin,  Ky.;  Mr,  Carl  D. 
Jackson,  a  railroad  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  whose 
address  is  Madison,  Wis.;  and  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  of  Kansas. 
Those  will  be  the  representatives. 

Mr,  Theuin,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Max 
Thelen.  I  am  president  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California. 
I  desire  to  enter  my  appearance  on  behalf  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  California,    'WTien  those  who  propose  changes  in  the  existing 
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order  of  thin^  have  presented  their  case  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  make 
some  suggestions  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  committee 
which  represents  the  Nfttional  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. 
I  desire  also  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  there  are  here  a 
number  of  State  commissioners  from  other  State  conmiissions  who 
desire  to  enter  their  appearance  in  connection  with  the  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  and  if  this  is  a 
proper  time  I  might  suggest  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
enter  their  appearances. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  was  my  intention  to  call  for  them.  Have 
we  got  through  with  the  boards  of  trade  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  other  organizations? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman,  If  so,  I  will  inquire,  first,  whether  there  is  any 
representative  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  heref 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  inquire  whether  there  are  any  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  State  railway  commissions  here! 

Mr.  Love.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  J.  E.  Love,  chairman  of  the 
Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission,  and  we  will  consult  with  rep- 
resentatives ana  the  committee  and  work  in  unison  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  national  association. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  you  like  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Love.  Any  time  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  And  upon  what  subjects? 

Mr.  Love.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  States  holding  the  control  that 
they  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  whether  there  are  any  gentlemen  here 
who  have  received  invitations  from  the  committee  to  present  their 
views,  other  than  those  who  are  connected  with  such  organizations  as 
I  have  referred  to — publicists  and  economists? 

Senator  Eobinson.  Had  we  not  better  inquire  about  the  State  rail- 
way commissioners  first! 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  State  railway  commissioners 
here  who  would  like  to  be  represented? 

Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois.  I  am  a  State  railroad  coinmissioner*of 
Illinois,  but  my  commission  is  already  represented  upon  the  execu- 
tive committee.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  other  State  railroad 
commissioners  in  attendance  in  that  way,  who  will  not  be  heard 
except  througli  the  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  heard  independently. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Scott  Z.  Henderson,  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  repre- 
senting the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Washington.  We  do  not 
know  when  we  will  desire  to  be  heard  or  whether  we  will  have  any 
particular  things  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  at  all, 
but  we  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity,  if  the  investigation  de- 
velops in  such  a  manner  as  we  could  be  of  service  to  this  committee, 
of  putting  our  traffic  men  before  you  to  explain  the  situation  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Senator  Bristow.  I  have  been  requested  to  state  that  the  State 
Railroad  Commissioners  would  like  to  be  heard  on  a  particular 
matter  in  which  some  of  them  are  interested — the  subject  matter  of 
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which  I  am  not  able  to  state  just  now — on  the  10th  and  11th  of 
December,  it  that  will  be  convenient. 

The  Chaihman.  You  are  not  able  to  state  the  subject  matter? 

(Senator  Beistow.  I  am  not  at  this  time,  but  will  at  a  later  date. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Let  me  ask  you,  Senator  Bristow :  As  I  under- 
Btand  it,  the  State  railroad  commissioners  are  all  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  are  thej? 

Senator  Beistow.  They  are :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Has  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  appointed  a  committee  to  appear  here  before  this 
committee ! 

Senator  Bristow,  It  has, 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  I  understand  that  in  addition  to  that  the 
separate  State  commissioners  want  to  appear  also,  or  may  want  to 
appear  also,  on  different  phases  of  the  matter! 

Senator  Beistow.  There  are  some  State  commissions  that  desire 
to  be  heard  upon  matters  that  have  not  been  placed  directly  in 
charge  of  the  committee  of  the  national  association,  and  they  will 
ask  to  be  heard  on  certain  phases  of  the  questions  that  are  involved 
here  tbat  the  association  as  a  whole  does  not  deal  with. 

The  Chaibuan.  And  you  would  like  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  the  9th  or  10th? 

Senator  Bristow.  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  The  10th  and  11th? 

Senator  Bristow.  Yes.  There  are  some  parties  representing  the 
States  that  want  to  be  heard  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  kindly  request  them  to  designate  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  wish  to  be  heard  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  ? 

Senator  Bristow.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  please  give  the  names  to  the  clerk. 

Senator  Bristow,  I  will  do  so,  yes ;  and  Mr.  Elmquist,  of  Minne- 
sota^  has  just  suggested  that  another  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Car  ^rvice  desires  to  be  heard,  and  will  request  the  com- 
mittee to  state  the  date  when  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  it  to  be 
heard,  after  December  15.  That  is  a  committee  that  is  appointed 
especially  to  deal  with  the  congestion  of  commerce  now,  due  to  the 
ear  shortage,  and  they  are  making  an  investigation,  and  will  want  to 
appear  before  the  committee  after  that  date. 

Mr,  Cowan.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  will  desire  to  be 
beard,  but  I  do  not  know  which  one  of  the  commissioners  may  be 
here,  and  I  might  suggest  the  time  as  about  December  8.  I  will  put 
in  that  request.  One  of  the  commissioners  will  be  here  then,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  the  time  they  would  like  to  be  heard.  Likewise,  the 
attorney  general  of  Texas  will  want  to  be  heard  before  this  commit- 
tee, and  he  will  be  here  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  that  date  will  suit 
both  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  whether  any  of  those  who  have  been  in- 
vited by  the  committee  to  appear,  are  here? 

Senator  Cummins.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  there  any  railway  com- 
panies here  that  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

The  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  inquire  about  that.  I  was  going 
to  inquire,  first,  for  the  publicists  and  the  economists  who  have  been 
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asked,  and  then  for  the  nttorneys  general  of  the  various  States,  and 
then  for  the  railway  companies. 

'Senator  Cummins,  The  railway  companies  are  interested  slightly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Prof.  Commons.  John  K.  Commons.    I  was  invited  to  appear  here. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  appear, 
Professor  ? 

Prof.  Common.  Any  time  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  now  ? 

Prof.  Commons.  Scarcely.  I  would  rather  have  a  few  days,  if 
convenient- 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  there  any  particular  subject  on  which  you 
wish  to  be  heard,  or  on  all  phases  of  tlie  matter? 

Prof,  Commons,  Principally  on  the  labor  end. 

The  Chairman,  Are  the  executives  represented  here,  and  if  so,  by 
whom ! 

Mr,  Thom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  railroads'  execu- 
tives are  represented  by  a  committee  of  which  I  am  counsel. 

8TATEHENT   OF   MR.    ALFRED    P.    THOH,    COUNSEL,   RAILROAD 
EXECUTIVES'  COHHITTEE,  WASHinaTOir,  D  C. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name  and  address. 

My  name  is  Alfred  P.  Tliom;  my  address  is  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  of  railroad  executives  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  B.  F.  Bush,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific ;  A.  J.  Earling,  of  tlie 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Howard  Eliottj  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford;  W.  G.  Harahan,  president  Seaboard  Air 
Line;  Hale  Holden,  president  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Mr. 
L.  F.  Loree,  Delaware  &  Hudson ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Lovett,  Union  Pacific ; 
Mr,  C.  H.  Markham,  Illinois  Central:  Mr.  Samuel  Rea,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  A.  H.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Central;  Mr. 
F-  D.  Underwood,  of  the  Erie;  Mr.  H,  Walters,  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. 

Of  that  committee  Mr.  Frank  Trumbull  is  chairman  and  Mr- 
Francis  H.  Sisson  is  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Anv  communica- 
tions to  that  committee  from  this  committee  may  be  addressed  either 
to  Mr,  Frank  Triimbull,  at  61  Broadway,  New  York,  who  is  chair- 
man, as  I  have  stated,  or  if  it  is  desired  they  may  more  quickly 
reach  me  in  Washington. 

We  will  be  prepared  to  present  our  views  during  the  course  of 
this  investigation.  We  have  formulated  our  views  in  respect  to 
many  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered.  There  are  others 
which  have  come  recently  into  the  matter  with  respect  to  which  we 
have  not.  We  have  understood  that  this  is  an  investigation  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  ordered  by  Congress  to  consider  the 
Juestion  of  transportation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public.  We 
eel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  our  minds  open  as  to  what  we 
shall  ultimately  propose  for  any  reasons  that  may  be  advanced  by 
the  thought  of  the  country  in  respect  to  the  general  subject,  and 
even  though  we  may  have  our  own  convictions  at  the  moment  tis  to 
what  we  shall  propose,  we  should  like  to  consider  the  suggestions 
which  may  be  made  by  economists  and  financiers  relating  to  the 
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credit  of  the  carriers  and  to  other  matters  involving  the  philosophy 
of  regulation,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  review  any  preconception 
that  we  may  nave  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

We  therefore  hope  to  have  the  light  of  those  representatives  of  the 
public  on  the  general  philosophy  of  regulations  to  guide  us  in  what 
we  shall  ultimately  propose.  We  shall  be  ready  to  appear  at  the  order 
of  the  joint  committee  and  to  meet  its  convenience,  out  would  like  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  views  in  the  light  of  what  may 
be  developed  by  those  gentlemen  who  appear,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
the  public  interest,  and  not  as  the  representatives  of  any  particular 
body. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Thom,  you  are  already  prepared  to  state  the 
difficulties  which  you  encounter  and  suggest  the  evils  from  which 
you  suffer;  you  are  ready  to  go  that  far,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  we  know  pretty  well  what  we  would  like- to  do, 
but  we  would  like  to  present  our  case  somewhat  consecutively,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  aid  those  economists  if 
they  first  heard  the  suggestion  of  the  troubles  which  you  labor  under 
in  presenting  their  views  with  respect  to  remedies? 

Sir.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  first  the 
views  of  the  disinterested  public  on  the  subject  of  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  regulation.  That  is  my  hope,  because  we  think  that  what- 
ever we  say  in  respect  to  the  matter 

Mr,  Adamson.  What  other  branch  of  the  disinterested  public  has 
expressed  any  (JTeat  objection  to  the  system,  or  trouble  about  existing 
conditions  besides  the  carriers? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  committee  is  considering 
the  matter  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  complaint. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  understand  they  are  conadering  it  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  study  of  the  whole  situation  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Adamson.  T\'hen  great  reforms  are  suggested,  though,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  those  Who  understand  the  situation  and  have  felt  the 
pinching  of  existing  conditions  will  first  start  to  enlighten  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Thom.  I  quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
here  by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  that  where  there  was  any  affirmative 
sugge^ion  made  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  afforded  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  subject  either  to  aprove  or  disapprove  or 
criticize  the  suggestions  that  are  made.  I  fully  agree  with  the  pro- 
priety of  that  position.  My  own  feeling  would  be  that  before  we  go 
into  the  subject  at  all  from  the  standpoint  of  any  person  interested  in 
the  matter,  that  we  hear  those  gentlemen  who  are  able  to  instruct  us 
in  respect  to  their  own  independent  study  of  the  system  of  regulation. 

Senator  Cuhmimb.  Who  are  they) 

Mr.  Thom.  Economists,  I  think.  I  think  they  are  men  who  have 
given  special  study  to  this  matter  from  the  philosophic  and  funda- 
mental standpoint. 

Senator  Robinson,  There  seems  to  be  only  one  of  them  present, 
and  he  is  not  ready  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  understand  that  this  committee  has  invited  a  large 
number  of  them  and  that  a  great  many  have  accepted.  You  were  not 
in  the  room  to-day  when  that  matter  was  suggested. 
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Mr.  Adahsox.  Mr.  Thorn,  my  recoliection  is  that  w}ien  our  com- 
mittee was  considering  the  propriety  of  reporting  joint  resolution 
No.  60 — that  is  the  House  committee — that  you  very  ablv  and  in- 
telligently presented  an  outline  of  a  plan  which  you  desired  to 
present  in  behalf  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes., 

Mr.  Adamson.  Kohody  else  has  stated  that  he  is  ready  to  present 
any  plan,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  you  would  go  ahead,  as  you  stated 
to  our  committee  at  that  time,  and  state  your  objections  to  the  present 
STStem — and  I  agree  with  many  of  them  in  your  statement,  some  of 
Uiem  were  well  taken — and  show  us  what  objections  or  difficulties 
there  are  and  what  your  plan  of  relief  is,  that  you  will  not  only 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  committee  to  study  the  case,  but  you  will 
prepare  other  witnesses  and  experts  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  what  your  suggestions  are.  They  have  no  suggestions 
to  propose  and  you  have. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  understand  that  some  of  them  have,  but  I  understand. 
Judge  Adamson,  what  you  have  now  alluded  to  as  having  been 
partially  outlined  by  me  before  your  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House,  is  what  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
as  things  we  feel  at  the  present  time— things  that  we  ought  to  advo- 
cate in  the  public  interest. 

Now,  I  feel^ — and  that  is  the  feeliojg  of  our  committee — that  we 
ought  to  review  all  those  subjects  in  the  light  of  any  comment  of  a 
fundamental  nature  from  the  thinkers  of  the  country  who  are  dis- 
interested. It  may  be  that  we  will  see  no  reason  for  modifying  any 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think  the  thinkers  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  your  suggestions  in  order  that  we  may  examine  them 
about  it, 

Mr.  Thom,  My  preference  would  be  what  I  have  stated,  to  have 
these  gentlemen  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  philosophy  of 
regulation  as  they  see  it  from  the  public  standpoint. 

Senator  Cummins.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  philosophy  of  regu- 
lation," Mr.  Thom  ?     Just  tell  us  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Thom.  There  are  a  great  many  points  involving  the  phi- 
losophy of  regulation.  One  is  whether  or  not  there  should  be  free 
trade  between  the  States,  or  whether  there  should  be  barriers  placed 
between  the  States. 

Senator  Cummins.  That  is  really  the  essential  matter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  a  large  question.  We  think  we  can  get  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  that  subject  from  those  gentlemen.  There  are  other 
matters,  but  I  shall  not  go  further  into  the  question  of  philosophy. 
I  would  say  that  one  or  the  great  questions  which  I  suppose  this 
committee  and  the  country  is  interested  in  is  whether  the  present 
E^stem  of  regulation  adequately  measures  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
public,  the  credit  which  these  carriers  ought  to  have. 

Senator  Cummins,  I  suppose,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  that 
what  you  are  really  afraid  of  is  that  if  the  railroads  propose  a  plan 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  some  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple because  the  railroads  have  proposed  it.  Is  that  the  point  in  your 
mind! 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  largely  what  is  in  my  mind,  Senator.  I  con- 
sider this 
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Senator  Commins,  Tliat  would  not  be  in  the  uiiDds  of  the  com- 
Qiittee,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Thom.  1  hope  not. 

Mr.  Adamhox.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that  any  way.  I 
think  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  proud  of  the  railroad 
system,  and  not  one  of  them  would  wish  to  see  it  broken  down. 
[Applause.]  At  least  this  committee  would  not.  I  think  you  had 
better  just  go  ahead  with  your  remarks  and  let  us  consider  them. 

Mr.  Thom.  1  wish  to  say  to  the  coiniiiittee  that  we  fully  appre- 
ciate two  situations;  one  is  that  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  are 
likely  to  oj)pose  anything  that  has  a  railroad  origin.  I  do  not  be- 
licvr  that  is  the  disposition  of  the  committee.  Another  is — and  it  is 
a  guiding  principle  for  us  in  any  matter  which  we  propose — to  at- 
tempt to  measure  it  ourselves  antl  to  ask  the  committee  to  measure 
it  by  the  public  interest  alone. 

Senator  CnMMiKs.  That  is  the  standpoint,  of  course,  that  every- 
body ought  to  accept, 

Mr.  Thom.  And  which  we  wish  to  acc'ept. 

Mr,  Adamson,  That  is  right,  but  you  ought  to  know  more  about 
it  than  anybody  else. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  But  in  view  of  the  propaganda,  in  view  of  the 
literature  that  I  think  has  been  circulated  turoughout  the  country, 
the  plan  of  Federal  incorporation  and  the  enlargement  of  Federal 
control  is  bound  to  be  imputed  to  the  railroads.  You  can  do  notliing 
that  will  relieve,  if  you  please,  the  paternity  of  the  authorship  of 
that  suggestion,  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  Senator ;  biit  our  desire  Is  this™ 

The  Chaikmau.  I  wish  to  say,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  in- 
dividually I  have  been  identified  with  the  agitation  for  the  national 
incorporation  of  railways  for  some  time — for  some  10  or  12  years— 
and  have  discussed  the  matter  frequently  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  During 
that  time  the  action  of  Congress  was  regarded  as  conservative  and 
the  national  incorporation  of  railways  was  then  opposed  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  instead  of  advocated  by  them,  and  had  little 
support  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned my  view  was  an  independent  one  and  was  urged  against  the 
controlling  sentiment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  I  regarded  national  incorporation  of  rail- 
roads as  of  first  importance  in  the  public  interests. 

Senator  Cummins.  A  good  many  bills  for  Federal  incorporation 
have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  I  understand  vou,  Mr.  Thom,  you  are  simply 
suggesting  a  method  of  procedure  which  is,  in  effect,  that  these  gen- 
tlemen shall  appear  before  this  committee,  and  out  of  what  they  say 
they  may  develop  a  consensus  of  views  on  certain  subjects  which  may 
be  accepted — that  is,  the  views  of  those  gentlemen  and  the  views  of 
the  people  to  a  large  extent — and  that  thereupon  you  think  it  would 
be  a  proper  method  of  procedure  for  you  gentlemen  representing  the 
railroads  of  the  roimtry  to  take  those  views  on  which  these  various 
witnesses  have  agreed  and  comment  on  them,  agreeing  to  some  and 
criticizing  some  and  endeavoring  thereby  to  i-eali  some  practical 
conclusion.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  a  reasonable  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 
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Mr.  Thom.  There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  ought  to  speak  of,  I 
hope  I  shall  always  be  recognized,  in  appearing  before  committees  of 
Congress,  as  sincerely  frank  in  any  statements  I  make.  Now,  liere  is 
a  view  that  is  actuating  us  in  this  matter  at  the  present  time.  We 
understand  tlint  this  investigation  has  been  proposed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  public  interests,  to  be  approached  and  to 
be  conducted  from  that  standpoint  alone.  We  understand  that  Con- 
gress has  indorsed  that  policy  by  adopting  this  resolution,  and  we  are 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  form  which  the  proceedings  shall  take 
will  not  indicate  a  departure  from  that  policy. 

We  therefore  seek  to  avoid,  as  far  as  it  is  proper  to  avoid,  the  atti- 
tude of  reducing  this  investigation  to  a  plaintiff  on  the  one  side  and 
a  defendant  on  the  other,  or  defendants  on  the  other.  We  do  not 
desire  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  plaintiffs  in  this  investigation. 
With  the  position  of  plaintiffs  goes  a  certain  responsibility  always 
for  a  cause,  and  we  desire  simplj-  to  come  in  as  part  of  the  public, 
putting  our  views  frankly  and  without  reservation  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  country,  but  doing  it  as  a  part  of  the  general  public, 
doing  it  in  the  way  tliat  this  committee  shall  consider  most  useful 
to  it  in  its  deliberations;  in  a  way  that  will  best  promote  the  elucida- 
tion and  development  of  the  subiect  but  still  doing  it  as  part  of  the 
public  and  not  as  a  complainant  oef ore  this  committ«e. 
Mr.  Sims.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 
Mr.  Thom.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  been  delivering  public  addresses  over  the 
country  at  different  places.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  one 
of  them — I  believe  one  delivered  at  Atlantic  City — in  which  you 
claimed  to  represent  or  to  state  the  views  of  what  we  would  call  the 
railroad  interests,  laying  down  specific  plans  and  specific  legislation 
which  you  think  is  in  tne  interest  of  the  public,  and  have  not,  as  I 
see  it,  been  otherwise  than  frank  in  your  public  addresses,  so  I  can 
not  see  why  it  should  make  any  difference.  You  have  taken  the 
public  into  your  confidence  and  addressed  them  on  the  subject,  and 
we  only  represent  the  public. 

Mr.  Thom,  Sow,  gentlemen 

Senator  Robinson.  May  I  make  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  Thom  has  frankly  stated  the  order  in  which  he  would  like  to  have  - 
the  investigation  conducted,  and  has  very  frankly  stated  his  reasons 
for  it,  and  the  committee  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  its  own  method 
of  procedure  at  last.  I  therefore  suggest,  unless  there  is  some  one 
else  here  who  desires  to  give  in  his  name  as  desiring  to  be  heard, 
that  the  committee  now  proceed  to  determine  the  order,  and  that  we 
proceed  to  an  executive  session. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Thom  one  question. 
Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Thom  started  to  make  a  statement  when  he  was 
interrupted. 

Mr.  TiioM.  I  want  to  make  one  other  statement  before  yon  ask 
me  that  question.  Having  placed  before  you  the  views  which  have 
controlled  us,  in  what  I  have  said.  I  wish  merely  to  state  that  not- 
withstanding that— and  of  course  you  realize  that  we  shall  be — but 
I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Adamson.  I  know  you  are  always  frank,  and  I  am.  I  am 
familiar  with  some  of  the  positions  you  liave  taken  as  you  have  been 
very  often  before  my  committee,  but  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in 
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assiiiiimg  tliat  in  the  minds  of  the  public  there  may  be  some  prejudice 
in  calling  you  as  a  witness.  You  are  peculiarily  situated.  Your 
railroad  companies  know  more  about  the  matter  than  anybody  else. 
It  is  genemfly  known  throughout  the  countiy  that  the  President 
delivered  his  message  to  Congress  because  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  railroads  were  suffering  and  needed  some  remedial  legis- 
lation.  That  is  imdei-stood  everywhere.  You  can  not  conceal  it. 
When  the  matter  came  before  our  committee  we  did  not  understand 
the  purpose  of  it  and  called  you  as  a  witness,  and  you  made  a  very 
lucid,  clear  statement,  stating  how  the  matter  had  been  prepared  and 
how  long  the  committees  had  worked,  and  you  said  you  were  ready 
at  any  time  to  be  heard  before  the  conunittee,  and  wanted  to  show 
the  people  all  of  these  conditions.  Based  upon  your  testimony  our 
committee  reported  that  resolution  to  the  House  and  it  was  passed. 
Now  all  that  is  proposed  to  do  is  that  we  call  you  as  a  witness,  and 
nobody  is  going  to  discredit  you  because  you  are  a  railroad  lawyer. 
Most  of  us  would  like  to  be  ourselves  and  have  your  salary — a  great 
many  people  in  the  country  would.  There  is  nothing  discreditable 
in  that  at  all,  and  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there  is 
any  opprobium  attached  to  it  by  the  people.  We  had  just  as  well 
be  cantlid  and  frank;  The  people  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  is, 
and  if  you  state  any  real  tangible  troubles  the  people  are  going  to 
be  willing  to  correct  them — I  know  this  committee  will  hear  you 
with  a  great  real  of  pleasure. 

Mr,  Thom.  Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  to  you  very  frankly  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  wish  to  obviate  in  the  method  of  proceedmg.  It  is 
for  you  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  is  the  proper  method  of 
procetiure.  and  I  abate  nothing  of  what  I  said  to  your  committee. 
Judge  Adamson,  in  respect  to  all  the  matters  that  were  there  pre- 
sented. 

Senator  CrsiMiss.  Now,  as  to  my  question.  1  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Adamson  has  said,  that  there  can  be  no  prejudice  as  to  the  first 
appearance  on  this  question.  It  has  been  mooted  a  long  time  by  a 
great  many  people.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  not  connected 
with  either  side  of  the  controversy  who  is  prepared  to  discuss  Fed- 
eral incorporation  of  railroads,  both  from  the  practical  and  the  legal 
stan(Ip<iint  t 

Mr.  Thom,  I  have  assumed 

.Senator  Cummins.  I  mean  aside  from  yourself. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  assumed  that  there  are  a  good  many  who  are 
ready  to  do  that. 

Senator  Cummins.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  should  think  that  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  that  Prof. 
Ripley,  of  Harvard,  that  Mr.  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  a  dozen  more  gentlemen  of  that  sort  of  standing  are,  or 
sliortly  will  be,  here,  I  do  not  know  from  them,  but  I  assume  that 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  invited  and  have  accepted  the 
invitation. 

Senator  Cummins.  They  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  familiar 
with  what  you  call  the  general  philosophy  of  railway  regulation,  but 
I  do  not  know — and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  be  true — ^that  they 
have  prepared  themselves  with  specific  measures  for  Federal  incor- 
poration. 
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Mr.  Thou.  I  do  not  know  about  specific  measures.    I  assume  not. 

Senator  Cdhminb.  From  not  on]y  the  practical  but  the  legal  stand- 
point.   Are  any  of  those  gentlemen  lawyers! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  miow,  sir.  They  are  economists  and  pub- 
licists, however. 

Senator  Cummins.  Tliey  are  very  eminent  economists  and  pub- 
licists.   I  did  not  know  that  either  of  them  was  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  liave  never  heard  that  they  were,  nor  do  I  suppose 
they  would  be  here  with  any  specific  measures  to  propose. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  think  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole 
controversy  will  gather  around  the  legal  questions  that  are  involved. 
I  thinkyou  will  agree  with  me  as  to  that. 

Mr,  Thom,  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  my  statement.  We  submit 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairbian.  Before  putting  the  question  on  the  motion  of 
Senator  Robinson,  1  will  ask  whether  there  are  any  others  here  who 
wish  to  be  Iieard. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Lehmann.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  sent  out 
notices  to  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  as  well  as  to  the 
railroad  companies,  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  I  wish  to  say  tliat  they  are  preparing  material  to  meet 
the  question  you  suggest  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  relations  which 
should  exist  between  those  great  utilities  and  the  public  itself,  partic- 
ularly whether  those  relations  should  be  of  control  or  of  ownership, 
and  we  hope  with  your  permission  to  present  to  you  such  facts  as  we 
can  gatlier  from  the  experience  of  the  companies  of  this  countrj',  and 
in  other  countries  where  systems  different  from  ours  prevail,  testimony 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  from  men  who  have  personal  knowledge  or  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  facts  to  which  they  testify,  and  have  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  departments  and  the  functions  as  to  wliich  they 
shall  speak  here,  and  that  with  a  view  of  being  helpful  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  contribute  to  the  hearing  that 
you  have  undertaken. 

The  Chairmax.  Who  will  represent  this  organization? 

Mr.  Lehmann,  In  one  sense  I  shall,  but  there  will  be  witnesses — I 
have  not  prepared  the  names  of  all  of  them.  For  example,  to  illus- 
trate, the  mechanical  features  of  the  telephone  system  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  engineers,  or  the  chief  engineer.  As  to  its  commercial 
development,  the  general  manager  or  superintendent,  and  then  for 
comparative  information  as  to  the  operation  of  systems  in  other 
countries,  the  statistician  of  the  company.  In  other  words,  we  will 
try  to  give  you  the  best  testimony  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
demands,  of  men  closest  to  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Lehmann.  We  had  supposed  that  the  question,  in  its  general 
phases,  would  be  taken  up  in  the  first  instance  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  wo  would  be  prepared  to  follow  after  them.  We  are  at 
work  now  gathering  this  material  and  putting  it  into  the  most  com- 
pact shape  that  it  is  within  our  power  to  do  in  order  to  take  no  more 
of  vour  time  than  is  necessary, 

it  would  h^>  convenient  to  us  if  wo  could  have  some  days'  notice, 
becnuHe  we  would  like  to  bring  men  from  Europe  who  can  speak 
froiii  pei-sonal  observation  of  the  operation  of  the  systems  there. 
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The  Cbairhan.  Will  you  kindly  ad%'ise  us,  Mr.  Lehmann,  when  it 
will  be  convenient  for  you  to  have  the  hearing  that  you  indicate? 
Mr.  Lbhmann.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  in  Uiat  way. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  MacKinnon. 


SIATEKEBT  OF  HE.  F.  B.  HaoEINKOK,  TTKITED  STATES  DIDEFEin)- 
ENT  TELEPHONE  ASSOCUTION,  WASHIHGTOU,  D.  C. 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephone  Association,  we  desire  to  ap- 
pear to  di»:uss  the  phase-s  of  the  topics  before  you  of  control  of 
telephone  companies  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  other  matter,  that  which  Mr,  Lehmann  has  discussed,  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  Government  ownership  as  compared  with  commission 
control.  As  your  committee  understands,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  under  the  net  to  regulate  commerce,  controls  the  tele- 
phone companies,  all  of  them.  We  have  some  8.000  companies  who 
are  interested,  and  in  their  behalf  we  desire  to  have  some  time  set 
aside  in  which  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  committee's  work.  We 
desire  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  chanjres  in  tlie  act  and  to  dis- 
cu-ss  the  present  methods  of  control. 

The  Chairman.  ^\Tio  will  desire  to  appear  on  behalf  of  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  I  shall  appear  in  behalf  of  the  organization  in 
the  discussion  of  the  commission  control.  As  to  the  (Toverninent 
ownership  discussion,  we  shall  submit  names  later  of  those  of  our 
organization  fitted  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  that.  I  desire 
toliave  notice  sent  to  me  at  my  office  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  take  the 
matter  up? 

Mr.  MacKinnon,  We  would  prefer  not  to  take  this  up  until  after 
the  10th  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Please  advise  the  committee  when  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  you. 

Mr.  Ma(SCinnon.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Benedict. 

STATEHENT  OF  HCR.  ALBERT  T.  BENEDICT,  191  BBOADWAT, 
NEW  TOBE. 

Mr.  Bknedkt.  Mr.  Chairman,  cm  behalf  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co..  I  ask  to  be  heaid  before  your  committee  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  and  I  suggest  that  when  you  notify  Mr.  lehmann, 
and  Mr.  Tjehmann  advises  you  what  date  will  be  convenient,  that  will 
suit  us  entirely.     I  think  we  can  present  our  views  at  tliat  time. 

The  Chairman.  Who  will  appear  on  behalf  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Benkdict.  I  will  appear,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TiioM.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen,  of  course  I  can  not 
know  now  what  the  committee  will  decide  upon  in  executive  session 
as  to  its  methods  of  pracedure.  I  will  simply  say  that  we  have  been 
exceedingly  diligent  in  trying  to  get  ready  for  this  hearing,  but  there 
is  a  certain  organization  of  witnesses  and  presentation  that  we  will 
have  to  make  after  we  know  when  we  will  be  called.     I  would  Ije  very 
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fflail,  while  holding;  ourselves  in  readiness  to  obey  the  summons  of 
the  committee,  to  know  some  time  in  advance  as  to  when  you  expect 
us  to  begin  the  presentation  of  our  case.  I  would  suggest  10  days 
after  you  have  determined  when  we  sliall  be  called.  We  would  want 
probably  to  jjreHent  the  question  of  the  present  situation  in  regard  to 
railroad  credit,  for  example,  and  we  would  have  to  know  the  methods 
of  presenting  that  as  well  as  pi-esenting  these  other  matters,  which 
we  have  already  in  mind  as  proper  nuitters  for  this  committee  to 
consider. 

Senator  Urandegee.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Thorn:  In 
case  the  committee  would  want  to  proceed  to-morrow,  and  would 
want  to  summon  any  of  the  railroad  representatives 

Mr,  TH05t.  We  would  not  be  ready  to-morrow. 

Senator  Urandegbe.  Is  there  any  representative  of  any  railroad 
who  could  proceed  upon  any  .subject  to-morrow  ? 

Mr,  TnoM.  Not  with  benefit  to  your  consideration.  We  want  to 
pre.sent  the  matter  in  a  compact  way  and  not  in  a  disorganized  way. 
We  have  not  reached  the  point  of  organization. 

Senator  Branoecee.  I  simply  want  to  suggest,  if  the  chairman  will 
permit  me,  before  we  go  into  executive  session,  tliat  I  had  assumed 
that  we  were  going  to  meet  here  to-day  and  proceed  at  once  and  con- 
tinuously, until  Congress  met  at  least,  and  then  probably  further,  and 
I  would  like  to  a.sk.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  anybody  who  could  go 
on  to-morrow  who  is  present  in  the  room  now  ? 

Senator  Eobixson.  A  number  of  gentlemen  have  stated  that  they 
could — rejirewentatives  of  ceitain  chambers  of  commerce. 

Senator  Branueoke.  Verj-  well. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  a  list  of  them  made  out. 

Senator  I^nderwood.  Before  we  proceed  to  executive  session,  I  move 
that  the  chairman  request  those  gentlemen  who  are  ready  to  proceed 
to-morrow  to  appear  here  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Adam-som.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave  notice  some  three  months 
ago  that  we  would  meet  to-day  and  proceed  with  the  investigation. 
Mr.  Thorn  has  been  informed  and  the  counti-y  understands  who  the 
witnesses  are  who  know  most  about  this  and  who  suggested  this  inves- 
tigation. I  shall  insist  in  executive  session  and  here  that  this  investi- 
gation commence  with  the  testimony  of  those  people  who  understand 
more  about  the  trouble  and  difficulties  of  the  situation,  in  order  that 
the  others  may  hear  them  and  examine  them  and  reply  to  them  and 
testify  in  rebuttal.  If  it  means  a  delav  of  10  days,  I  will  consent  to 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  next.  Mr.  Harrison. 

STATEUEKT  OF  MB.  THOUAS  B.  HARBISON,  REFBESENTIKO  THE 
ASAKS  AND  AMEBICAN  EXFBESS  COS. 

Mr.  Harrihox.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  ent«r  iny 
Appearance  on  behalf  of  the  Adams  and  American  Express  Cos. 
We  have  a  committee  representing  the  principal  express  companies 
for  which  we  can  enter  our  appearance,  if  the  committee  would  like 
us  to. 

The  CHAnniAN.  AVill  you  plea.se  furnish  the  names  of  that  com- 
mittee! 
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Mr.  Harrison,  Yes,  sir.  We  have  nothing  to  propose  and  nothing 
to  object  to,  our  position  being  that  we  have  been  investigated  lately 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiiunission,  and  our  whole  business 
changed  and  revamped  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  We  have  asked  the 
various  State  comntissions  to  adopt  the  rates,  rules  and  regulations, 
and  practices  prescribed  by  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  practically  all  the  States  have  done  so,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that 
the  balance  of  the  Stales  will  follow  suit,  our  position  being  that  if 
the  conmiittee  desires  any  information  of  any  character  whatever,  we 
will  be  glad  to  endeavor  to  furnish  it,  if  given  time  to  prepare  it. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Stockton,  general  counsel 
of  the  Wells- Fargo;  Mr.  R,  C- Alston,  general  counsel  of  the  Southern 
Express  Co. ;  and  myself. 

The  Chairmax.  What  are  the  addresses  of  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Harrison.  My  address  is  61  Bi-oadway;  Mr,  Stockton's  is  51 
Broadway;  and  Mr.  Alston's,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Senator  Robinson,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  be  heard  simply  hand  in  his  name  and  address  to  the  clerk. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement. 
Under  date  of  November  12,  the  members  of  this  committee  were 
uoti&ed  that  a  certain  number  of  publicists  and  economists  had 
already  been  invited  to  appear  before  this  committee  on  November 
20.  and  I  assume  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  must  be  prepared. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  response  have  we  received? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  inquired  as  to  whether  any  of  thase  gentle- 
men are  present,  and  Prof.  Commons  alone  responded,  I  will  now 
inquire  whether  there  are  any  other  economists  or  publicists  who 
have  received  the  invitation  of  the  committee  to  appear  before  it, 
and  who  have  by  letter  indicated  their  willingness  to  appear,  are 
present?     [After  a  pause-t 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  any  acceptances  been  received? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  a  number  of  acx^eptances  have  been  re- 
ceived. I  will  have  a  list  of  those  gentlemen  presented  at  the  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  suppose  they  think  we  are  only  making  up  a 
calendar  to-day. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  move  that  we  proceed  to  executive  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  as  (o  whether  there  are  any  representatives  of  railway  em- 
ployees or  railway  brotherhoods  present?  [After  a  pause.]  Are 
there  any  financiers  or  investment  bankers  present?     [After  a  pause.] 

Mr.  C.  B.  Johns,  of  Ebensburg.  Pa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  for  a  short  time  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  but  I 
have  not  conferred  with  the  higher  officers.  I  thought  they  would 
be  here,  I  represent  a  particular  lodge  in  appearing  for  the  engi- 
neers. I  shall  not  take  very  long,  and  would  be  ready  to  proceed 
to-morrow,  or  any  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  an  individual  lodge  there? 

Mr.  Johns.  That  is  all ;  yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others  who  represent  the  employees 
of  railway  brotherhoods  or  organizations?  f After  a  pause,]  Are 
there  any  financiers  or  investment  bankers  here  who  desire  to  be 
heard?     [After  a  pause.]     Is  there  any  attorney  general  of  any 
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State  present  who  would  like  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  his  Stat&? 
[After  a  pause.]  Are  there  any  others,  outside  the  classes  I  have 
referred  to,  who  would  like  to  be  heard  ?     [After  a  pause.] 

Mr.  Maksh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  given  my  name  to  the 
clerk.  I  would  like  to  be  heard  to-morrow.  I  represent  the  Com- 
mittee on  Real  Preparedness. 

The  CHAiiiMAN.  I  would  state  that  if  we  go  into  executive  session 
we  will  resume  the  hearing  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Senator  Bobinsdn.  And  all  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  an- 
nounced themselves  as  ready  will  please  be  present. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Would  it  not  be  proper  not  only  to  give  it  out  to 
the  press  but  have  the  clerk  of  the  committee  notif?  those  whoae 
hearings  are  set  on  a  particular  day,  so  that  they  will  know  when 
to  comet 

The  Chairman.  I  think  those  who  are  now  ready  to  be  heard 
should  be  here  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock,  and  then  we  will  arrange 
regarding  their  hearing,  and  we  will  comply  with  the  suggestion 
of  Mr,  Adainson  in  regard  to  giving  notice. 

It  is  moved  that  the  committee  now  go  into  executive  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  13  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.  m.,  the 
committeo  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
after  which  the  doors  were  reopened  and  the  committee  adjourned 
until  Thursday,  November  23, 1916,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m. 
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THtmsDAT,  ITOVEKBEB  23,   1916. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Joint  Committee  ox  Interstate  and  Foreion  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Thy  coiiiiiiitt^e  met.  pursuant  to  ndjournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  a.  ui..  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands 
presidinpr:  Hon  William  C.  Adamson,  vice  chairman. 

The  joint  committee  resumed  its  session  pursuant  to  public  re-so- 
lution  So.  25.  joint  resolution  creating  a  joint  subcommittee  from 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
tnd  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
investipate  the  conditions  relating  to  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merre.  and  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  relating  thereto,  and 
tiefining  the  powers  an^  duties  of  such  subcounnittee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Llotd.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  proceed,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  privilege  from  the  committee  of  sitting  here  during  the 
various  hearings  that  yon  may  havi',  as  a  visitor,  not  as  one  who 
expects  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Wp  will  be  very  glad  to  accord  you  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Thom,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  on  behalf  of  the  railroad 
""leciitivest 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  Haines,  of  Galveston.  Tex.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  a-sk  a  ques- 
ijon  for  information.  I  have  been  informed  that  Judge  Cowan  a 
few  days  ago  made  some  suggestion  as  to  setting  aside  or  fixing 
some  date  at  which  the  Texas  shipping  interests  might  be  heard. 
M»y  I  inquire  whether  that  has  been  done? 

the  Chairman.  Xo:  no  time  has  been  fixed.  I  presume  within  a 
ttK  davs  some  kind  of  program  will  be  arranged,  but  none  has  been 
drtennined  upon  as  yet. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  you  announce  that  in 
"Jne  time,  and  with  sufficient  notice,  these  appearances  will  be  set  and 
tverybody  infoi'med. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  make  that  announcement  now. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  assign  particular 
dites  for  particular  witnesses.  We  will  have  to  go  on  as  rapidly 
»swe  can.  I  take  it.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  convenience  them, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  set  aside  a  particular  day. 

Mr,  Adamson.  We  will  try  to  fix  the  date  as  nearly  as  possible,  as 
the  railroads  do  in  fixing  a  schedule — come  as  near  to  it  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  hope  von  will  be  more  successful. 

The  Chairman.    Mr.  Thom,  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT    OF   UR.    ALFRED    P.    THOU,    COTTI^SEL    RAILROAD 
EXECUTIVES'  COUHITTEE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Resumed. 

Mr.  TiioM.  Before  proceeding  to  disciiss  the  questions  which  you 
have  under  consideration,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  tendered 
to  the  clerk  copies  of  two  printed  pamphlets  which  we  have  pre- 
nared,  and  which  contain  certain  questions  that  we  would  like  to 
the  various  witncs,ses  consider  as  they  appear.  One  of  them 
is  intended  for  the  consideration  especially  of  banker.s,  and  the  other 
is  intended  especially  for  the  consideration  of  economists  and  pub- 
licists. When  we  learned  that  certain  economists  and  publicists 
had  been  invited  by  the  committee,  I  wrote  to  each  one  of  them  a 
letter  which  I  shall  now  read  to  this  committee,  sending  each  one  a 
copy  of  these  pamphlets,  intended  for  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
licists : 

OCTOBEB  26,  1B16. 

Mv  Pkab  Sjb;  I  iimlpmtund  that  you  linvf  lieni,  or  will  hf.  invited  to  nppesr 
liefore  the  Joint  coniiiilttw!  of  CoiijireBs,  Hppolnteti  l»y  tlie  I'l-esirteiit  uniler  the 
Joint  vewilutlim  approved  July  20.  1916.  to  utiiily  the  entire  subjwl  of  trniis- 
pnrtiitlDi). 

In  my  ciiiwcity  ati  <iiutiM>l  fur  the  rnllronil  at  till-''  hearing  I  shall  awk  that 
your  ntteiitiiiii  Im-  directed  to  (^rtalii  aspeetM  of  tlie  Inquiry  and  that  you  be 
Invited  to  Klve  yotir  views  In  respect  to  tliem. 

It  has  oci'iiri'eil  to  us  tliat.  In  iin  inqiilfy  of  snch  lnip<irtaii<v,  you  nmy  desire 
nil  opiiortunlty  In  advance  for  tiiiitiire  renecttmi  hi  respe<-l  to  the  mihjects 
aliout.  which  yoii  will  be  expected  to  testlf.v,  and  I  ain  accoMllnirly  takin;!  the 
lll(ert,v  of  hniHlinK  you  herewltli  a  list  <if  the  suhje<'ls  which  I  wilt  ask  the 
committee  to  Hpeelfli'iilly  lirinf;  to  your  attention.  It  is  not  our  pur|>ose  lo 
oveiliurileii  you  in  tlie  mutter  of  your  preparation,  and  there  may  lie  some 
suhj(>rts  in  tlie  iiicloyed  list  whiih  you  \v<)Hld  prefer  nut  to  tiike  tlie  time  to 
coiwliler.  If  yon  will  call  any  micli  mjitlers  to  my  iittentioti  I  will,  so  fur  as 
you  lire  cntu'erneil,  withdraw  nij'  ap]itlcallon  to  the  coniailttee  In  respect  to 
theiii.  May  I  suwrest  that.  In  so  far  as  you  feel  dlsposeil  to  Klve  your  views 
ON  these  sul)Je<-ts  in  your  innln  statement  to  the  eommittei>.  the  time  involved 
In  puitliiK  Uiem  hefoi-e  you  liy  siiedflc  nuestlons  will  he  siiveil. 

Tnisilnn  thiit  the  iru-losed  list  of  suhjecis  laay  facllltaie  ymi  in  the  con- 
8ideratlon  of  some  of  the  vital  HBpi*cts  i>f  this  Inquiry.  I  n'raalii. 
Sincerely,  yonrs. 

Senator  Brandkoee.  Is  the  list  of  inquiries  that  you  sent  them  to 
be  made  part  of  tlie  record  at  this  immediate  point? 

Mr.  Thosi.  No:  I  just  submit  it  for  the  use  of  your  committee, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  members  of  the  committee  I'cad  over  these 
qiie.stion5. 

Mr.  AiUMsox.  Why  not  let  them  be  printed  in  the  i-ecord  as  part 
of  your  statement  here. 

Mr.  Thosi.  I  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Ci-mmins,  Whore  is  the 

Mr.  TiioM.  They  are  ripht  then 

Mr.  Ao.\M80N.  i  think  that  oug 
yonr  statement, 

Mr,  Thom.  They  are  there  for 
yon  gentlemen. 

Senator  Branoegee.  Inasmuch 
questions  has  been  made  part  of  tl 
tions  themselves  should  be. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  did  not  care  to  hii 
record.    I  have  no  objection  to  its 
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Mr,  Adamsox.  Tliat  ought  to  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  made  part 
«f  the  record. 

(The  pamphlets  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  fidl  as  follows:) 

SUBJEITTH   WHICH    ECONOUIHTH   AND  VrKUCIHTK   WILL  ilE   ASKKO  TO  CX>NRIDKB. 

).  What  t»  tlie  present  ntnilltiuii  ot  tlie  oreillt  (it  AnieMcaii  rjitlwH.vsV 

2.  It)  It  as  Kixxl  iiR  the  puhUc  Interest  requires? 

3.  While  there  have  been  some  Instances  coixlemned  by  public  opinion  as 
nnanclal  lutNtakes  anil  <lli>honenty  on  the  inirt  of  railway  nmnaKers  or  flnau- 
clers.  ure  KU<h  1iiKian<-e9  the  exception  In  nillroini  uiunagenient.  or  (in  thej-  con- 
mltutp  a  ponilltlon  prevalent  enough  to  account  for  the  decline  which  h«H  taken 
place  in  niilroaii  credit? 

4.  Arc  there  any  governmental  causes  for  the  decline  of  railroad  credit? 

5.  Under  existing  aysteuis  of  sovernnientul  reBuliition,  ix  not  the  amount  of 
rallntud  revenues  largely  determined  by  giivern mental  regulatinK  bodleN? 

8.  Is  the  power  of  the  rsllmads  to  control  their  ex|>enses  snbRtnntlally 
afTected  by  forces  beyond  their  control,  such  as  lat>or  unions,  the  acts  uf  legla- 
Uituren,  the  demands  of  reK'i'athiK  autliorliles  ti>v  fiicllltles  inid  s?rvlce,  etr. : 
Income  and  their  expenses,  are  or  are  not  forces  In  operation  which,  unless 
controlled  and  safe)niarded,  menace  the  stability  of  the  existing  system  of 
niaiotaining  transportation  facilities? 

8.  la  there  any  way  of  meeting  this  situation  and  of  creating  conditions  which 
wm  attract  Investors  except  to  Introduce  Into  the  systeina  of  rcKulutiou  prin- 
ciples which  will  reasonably  assure  proper  income  and  reasonably  protect  the 
railroads  against  the  unjust  exactions  of  labor  and  excessive  demands  In  rf^rd 
to  convenlem-es  and  fBcllltles? 

9.  Do  the  present  systems  of  regulation  contain  adrnuate  saft^uards  In  re- 
spect to  these  matters? 

10.  Is  the  present  market  for  railroad  securities  narrowed  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes,  and  If  so,  which,  and  to  what  extent? 

(a)  By  the  war  In  Europe  and  Its  conspquences,  such  us  that  Kuroi)e  is 
now  and  after  the  war  will  probably  be  a  borrower  rather  than  a  lender  of 
capKol,  and  the  effect  of  the  large  balance  of  trade  In  our  favor; 

(fc)  Hy  the  exhaustion  of  underlying  lleiis  and  the  conwefiuent  nec(*sBlty  to 
obtain  new  moofy  through  Inferior  liens  or  without  se<-urity.  or  by  stock  Issues ; 

(c)  By  the  danger  which  has  become  apparent  to  the  Investing  public  of 
financing  too  largely  through  bond  and  note  issues  involving  fixed  charges; 

(rt^  By  the  superior  attractlim  of  other  classes  of  Investment,  such  as  mu- 
nlcljial  securities,  public  utilities,  industrials,  and  the  tax-free  secnritles  wlil<-h 
wilt  be  l8Hue<l  under  the  Federal  farni  loan  act : 

{c^  By  the  success  of  labor  In  enf.jrclng  Its  demands  without  subnilttiiig  to 
arbitration,  and  without  InvestlKatlon ; 

(/)  By  the  Inability  of  the  railroads  to  promptly  Increase  their  revenues  to 
meet  their  needs ; 

Iff)  By  Ihe  fact  that,  although  transportation  Is  a  business,  the  business 
questions  alTictlng  It  are  largely  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  politics  and 
by  political  and  not  business  considerations ; 

(M  What  effect  has  the  Increase  In  prices,  from  whatever  cause,  hail  uimn 
the  railroad  situation?  The  high  cost  of  living  has  uffecteil  everj-bo<ly,  but  Ihe 
roan  dependent  upon  his  labor  has  tecclveit  an  increase  In  wages;  the  man  de- 
pendent u[H>n  Income  from  railroad  securities  finds  not  only  bis  Income,  as 
measured  In  money  stationary,  and  sometimes  lessened,  but  his  Incomi*  as 
measure!)  by  purchasing  power  greatly  dlndnlsheil  Has  this  had  an  Important 
effect  uimn  the  attractiveness  of  railroad  securities? 

These  are  mere  sugeestioDs.  It  la  felt  that  Ihe  econondats  can  develop  this 
prk*  movement  effectively,  and  thus  show  whether  the  Investor  Is  entitled  to 
increased  returns. 

11.  Are  the  railroad  of  the  country,  generally  speaking,  able  to  finance 
tbeniselves  through  Ihe  sale  of  stock,  or  must  they  do  so  by  means  of  securities 
involving  fixed  charges?  If,  generally  speaking,  reduced  to  the  latter  methoil, 
would  not  that  substHutlally  affect  their  credit? 

12.  Is  there  any  rule  of  financial  safety  and  conservation  which  establishes  a 
relutluushlp  between  net  Income  and  fixed  charges?     Is  there  any  such  rule 
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which  established  a  relationship  between  the  amount  of  capital,  which  Imposes 
fixed  charges,  aod  the  amount  of  capital  which  should  be  contributed  bj  the 
owner  and  represented  by  stock?    If  bo,  state  what  the  rule  Is. 

13.  Has  this  proportion  been  exceeded  In  American  railroad  practice,  and 
under  present  conditions  of  limited  net  Income.  Is  there  any  adequate  oppor- 
tunity of  accomplishing  the  necessary  financing  by  stock  Issues? 

14.  What  margin,  speaking  generally,  Is  left  for  additional  fixed  charges? 

15.  Under  present  average  standards  of  earnings  for  a  rei)resentatlve  series 
of  years,  are  not  the  margins  left  for  any  kind  of  flnandng,  tbrough  securities 
involving  fixed  charges  or  othedwise,  entirely  too  small? 

16.  Should  a  system  of  regulation  be  baaed  upon  conditions  as  they  are  madt> 
by  an  Increiisf  of  revenue  growing  out  of  tbe  European  war  business,  or  should 
It  be  based  on  normal  conditions  of  iniflicV 

IT.  Is  the  public  Interested  that  the  carriers  shall  have  adequate  earnings  in 
order  to  Insure  adequacy  of  transportation  focllltles?  If  so,  has  tie  public 
a  vital  interest  that  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  shall  not  be  unduly  reduced 
and  consequently  that  public  authority  should  sefeguord  the  minimum  as  well 
as  the  maximum  rate?  Is  the  public  also  Interested  in  the  regulation  of  the 
minimum  rate  so  as  to  Insure  the  proper  relation  of  the  terms  on  which  business 
may  be  done  by  communities  served  by  different  lines  of  railroad? 

18.  As  railroads  are  fuiidii mentally  esKciitljil  in  ilie  publlf  i-omlort,  pronperlty. 
and  welfare,  should  they,  in  the  public  Interest,  be  put  upon  a  firmer  and  more 
stable  basis  than  that  which  they  now  occupy? 

19.  Has  there  In  recent  years  been  a  decline — In  fact,  a  practical  suspension — 
of  couatruftlon  of  new  railroads  into  new  territory? 

20.  Is  It  a  fact  that  In  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1016,  there  were  constructed 
In  the  United  States  less  than  one  thousand  miles  of  track,  and  Is  this  less  than 
In  any  year  since  the  Civil  War,  and  with  tbe  exception  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  war  less  than  In  any  year  since  1848? 

21.  If  so,  has  this  been  because  there  Is  no  need  Cor  such  construction,  or 
because  railroad  building  has  become  unattractive  to  Investors? 

22.  Have  the  railroads  of  the  country  been  kept  up  to  the  proper  standard 
of  efficiency,  and  If  not,  has  It  been  because  of  a  lack  of  money? 

23.  Is  It  true  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  governmental  regulation  has  had 
for  Us  iiiuin  purpose  tlie  correction  of  what  the  public  have  considered  abuses 
and  the  elimination  of  what  the  public  have  considered  evils  in  railroad  man- 
agement? 

24.  Is  it  possible,  without  destructive  consequences,  for  a  system  of  govern- 
mental regulation  to  be  based  permanently  on  the  principle  alone  of  correction 
and  elimination  of  abuses,  or  must  it  also  adequately  provide  for  conservation, 
encouragement,  and  protection? 

2£.  Whether  or  not  there  Is  a  serious  menace  to  effective  regulatory  control 
In  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  commissions  to  exercise  the  functions  of  man- 
agement— in  other  words,  to  substitute  their  judgment  on  purely  business 
propositions  for  tbe  Judgment  of  the  railroad  managers?  Can  there  be  salutary 
regulation  unless  this  tendency  Is  checked?  The  courts  have  been  keen  In  their 
criticism  of  this  tendency.    Attention  is  culled  to  the  following  casf«: 

People  r.  Stevens,  197  N.  Y.,  1. 

Bacon  t:  B.  &  >I.  It.  IL.  SI  Vt..  421,  i4± 

City  of  Knoxvllle  v.  Knosvllle  Water  Co.,  212  U.  S.,  1,  18. 

C„  M.  &  SL  P.  Ry.  V.  Wisconsin,  238  U.  S..  491,  500. 

20.  BeallElng  that  transportation  facilities  are  the  foundation  of  cummunity 
life,  and  are  thus  a  prime  physical  essential  to  tbe  public  welfare,  can  there 
be  any  wise  system  of  governmental  regulation  which,  while  correcting  abuses, 
fails  to  insure  the  stability,  adequacy,  and  growth  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
commerce? 

27.  Have  not  the  processes  of  regulation  already  secured  the  public,  generally 
speaking,  against  extortionate  churges  and  against  favoritism  and  undue  dis- 
crimination? 

28.  Have  the  existing  sj-stenis  of  regulation  been  more  largely  concerne<l  with 
tbe  purpose  to  give  to  the  shipper  the  lowest  possible  rate  rather  than  with  tbe 
purpose  to  prevent  exturClouuie  charges?  Does  the  former  view  lose  sight  of 
the  public  Interest  in  the  character  and  standard  of  transportation  facilities? 

29.  In  view  of  tbe  practical  suspension  of  railroad  construction,  the  decline 
of  railroad  credit,  and  the  murkcil  swing  of  public  favor  to  other  klralK  uf  in- 
Testment,  has  the  time  come  when  It  Is  proper  to  make  a  careful  reriew  of  the 
govemmental  forces  which  are  operating  on  the  Instrumentalities  of  transpor- 
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tatlon  In  order  to  aacertaln  whether  tbey  take  proper  account  of  the  public 
iDtereeta  In  {be  establlahment  aod  malntenBiice  ot  adequate  tranimur tatlon 
facilities? 

30.  It  belriK  liiiT>nRRible,  under  a  syatem  of  private  owuerahlp,  to  coerce  un- 
willing inveutoni  to  make  Investntenta,  and  it  being  necessary  to  invite  volun- 
tary investments  by  offering  reasonable  assurance  of  safety  and  of  adequate 
returns  on  the  Investment,  does  the  present  system  of  governmnetal  rejnilatlou 
contain  the  elements  essential  for  these  purposes? 

31.  Has  the  time  come  when  In  tbe  public  interest  the  elements  of  construc- 
tlveness.  encouragement,  and  protection  should  be  Introduced  into  the  govern- 
mental system? 

32.  If  so.  should  the  system  of  governmental  regulation  possess,  to  the  great- 
eat  extent  possible,  without  Injury  to  the  public  Interests,  the  elements  of  sim- 
plicity and  homogeneity? 

83.  In  this  connection,  please  consider  whether  the  tendency  to  long  and  con- 
tinuous lines  of  railroad  Is  sound  from  an  economic  standpoint  and  1st  thus  In 
the  public  Interest? 

34.  Is  this  tendency  due  to  the  natural  operation  of  economic  laws  which 
demand  that  transportation  facilities  shall  accommodate  themselves  to  the  re- 
qnlrementa  of  commerce,  or  Is  It  an  undesirable  condition  forced  upon  conmiei'ce 
by  private  Interests? 

35.  If  the  existence  of  these  long  and  continuous  lines  of  rullroBd  under  a 
single  management  is  la  the  public  interest  and  Is  Justlfled  by  sound  economic 
considerations,  should  there  exist,  In  tlie  public  interest,  conflicting  ix>wers  of 
governmental  regulations  over  different  parts  of  the  same  Hue  of  railroad  or 
over  dlftereot  functions  of  the  same  line  of  railroad? 

36.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  since  the  present  dual  system  of  governmental  regulation 
of  railways  was  adopted,  American  railways  have,  practically  speaking,  ceased 
to  be  loi.al  or  Stale  faollitiea  In  the  sence  they  formerly  were  and  have  In  sub- 
stance become  highways  for  Interstate  and  International  business?  If  so,  should 
the  system  of  governmentul  regulation  recognize  this  fact,  or  Is  the  fuct  so  unim- 
portant that  it  may  he  justly  Ignored  and  so  unimportant  as  to  Justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  trooting  these  faciuties,  which  have  now  become 
national  In  Importance,  as  still  local  or  State  facilities  In  many  of  their  sub- 
stantial and  controlling  aspects? 

37.  Under  a  system  of  private  ownership,  are  the  standards  of  efficiency  and 
the  maintenance  of  elSciency  an  Instrumentality  of  commerce  dependent  on  Its 
earnings ;  In  other  words,  can  high  elhcieucy  be  continued  n  ithout  adequate 
earnings? 

38.  If  adequate  earnings  are  essential  to  a  proper  and  sustained  standard  of 
elBcIency,  should  there  be  more  than  one  public  authority  to  determine  what  In 
the  public  Interest  the  proper  standard  is? 

39.  Jf  the  States  have  the  |)ower  to  fix  rates  and  to  determine  the  standard  of 
service  ns  to  State  business  of  a  railroad  company  also  engaged  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  may  the  State,  In  cases  where  no  question  of  discrlmina- 
tion  against  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  Is  involved,  fix  the  State  rates  high 
enough  to  escape  the  line  of  confiscation  but  so  low  that  no  substantial  contri- 
bution will  be  made  by  State  business  to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of 
efficiency  deemed  essential  In  the  public  interest  by  the  Federal  authorities? 

40.  Does  such  a  jmwer  on  the  part  of  the  State  Involve  the  power  either  to  fix 
the  standard  of  efficiency  of  these  Instruments  of  commerce  contrary  to  the 

.  views  of  the  National  Government  and  to  the  views  of  other  States,  or  ti>  throw 
the  buRlen  of  establishing  and  nmlntalulDg  a  high  standard  of  elHciency  on  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  and  on  the  commerce  of  other  Slates? 

41.  If  ao,  la  this  In  the  public  Interest? 

42.  Can  a  power  to  thus  prejudice  the  Interests  and  to  obstruct  the  policy  of 
other  States  be  Justly  left  to  one  ot  the  States?  Should  It  be  tiie  right  of  each 
State  to  demand  that  no  other  State  shall  possess  the  power  to  determine  a 
question  in  which  both  States  have  this  Important  Interest? 

43.  Should  these  Important  questions  he  determined,  not  by  one  of  the  States 
which  may  have  a  different  Interest  or  a  different  policy  from  the  others  but  by 
the  National  Government  acting  for  and  on  belmlf  ot  all  the  States  and  thus 
alone  able  to  act  Impartially  between  them? 

44.  Have  your  Investigations  disclosed  any  Influences  tending  to  Impede  the 
development  of  the  railroads  or  to  Interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  commerce  In 
connection  with  regulation  by  State  tribunals?  Have  the  following  or  other 
Instances  been  brought  to  your  attention? 
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(ffl)   Id  coniiectlim  -.vltli  State  rcKulutlon  if  rntes— 

(1)  Action  of  Alabiiiua  in  ilxlnt;  rates— Saunii era  &  Co.  r.  ^Southern  Ex- 
press Co..  18  I.  C.  C,  415. 

(2)  Action  of  Arkunsas— In  re  Freight  Rates  between  Memphis  ami 
Arbnnxas  points.  11  I.  C.  C,  180.  MeiniihlK  i-.  C,  It.  I.  &  I'a.  Ry.,  3& 
I.  C.  C.  256. 

(a)  Action  of  Texus — Slireieport  cases,  23  I.  C.  C.  31,  Houston  &  Texas 
Ry.  V.  United  States,  234  V.  S..  342.  11.  R.  Com.  of  Iji.  it.  Arkunsas,  etc. 
Ry.,  41  I.  C.  C,  88. 

(4)  Action  of  Sebraskii— The  Missouri  River- Nebraska  ciiHes,  40  I.  C.  C„ 
201. 

(5)  Illinois  passenger  rate  cnsi; — Business  Men's  Leatnie  of  St,  I»uls  c. 
A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  Ry..  41  I.  C.  C.  13. 

(b)  In  ton iiBft loll  with  regulation  of  securities— 

(1)  Tbe  failure  of  Massachusetts  to  aiiprove  an  Issue  l)y  the  N.  Y,.  N.  H. 
&  M.  Railroad  Company  of  S6T,00().000  convertible  bonds  after  approval  by 
Rhode  Istand  ami  Connecticut. 

(2)  The  Imposition  ot  a  fee  of  $600,000  by  the  State  of  Illinois  upon  the 
New  York  Centra!  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  recent  Issue  of  securities. 

(8)  The  condition  Imposed  by  the  Arizona  Ckimmlsslon  In  in'anCInf:  right 
to  the  Southern  PaclHc  to  Issue  securities  that  a  large  nniount  should  be 
expended  Id  that  State. 

45.  Is  railroad  transportation  a  prime  essential  of  national  defense? 

46.  Is  It  a  fact  that  transportation  facilities  In  Atnerlca  haie  already  beeit 
proven  to  be  inadequate  to  handle  the  increased  business  due  to  tlie  war  In 
Europe?  If  so.  would  this  condition  of  inadequacy  be  much  greater  in  the  event 
of  war  In  the  United  States? 

47.  Is  it  IniportaDt  to  the  national  defense  tiiat,  in  times  of  iteace,  the  standard 
of  railroad  eflli;lency  should  be  established,  so  that,  in  times  of  war.  the  railroads- 
could  be  readily  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  national  defense? 

48.  As  the  duty  of  national  defense  rests  upon  the  National  Government.  Is 
transportation  so  essential  to  the  national  defense  tliat  the  National  Govern- 
ment should  likewise  have  the  power  to  flx  the  standard  of  railroad  effirieocy, 
or  should  the  power  to  lower  the  standnnta  of  efficl^cy  be  In  the  States  which 
are  not  burdened  with  the  res[)onslhillty  of  the  national  defense? 

49.  Can  the  standard  of  railroad  efficiency  be  established  and  maintained  by 
the  National  Government  unless  that  Government  has  the  power  to  deal  wltli 
all  questions  of  railroad  credit  and  railroad  ]x>1icleB  as  far  as  they  are  wlthiii 
governmental  control? 

■30.  In  view  of  the  constitutional  power  and  obligation  of  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  regulation  ot  Interstate  and  foreign  conimerce,  of  the  Federal 
(iovemment's  responsibility  for  the  nati<mal  defense,  and  In  view  of  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  and  harmonious  governmental  action  In  respect  to  security 
Issues,  should  there  be  a  single  govemmeDtal  system  of  regulating  security 
Issues  of  carriers  engaged  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  should  this 
power  of  regulating  b«  only  in  the  National  Government? 

51.  Please  state  what  your  conclusions  are  as  to  the  necessity  of  permitting 
such  a  standard  of  earnings  that  in  pros|>erous  years  an  adequate  surplus  may 
be  laid  up  to  carry  the  railroads  over  the  lean  years  without  the  necessity  for 
any  diminution  of  the  work  of  maintenance  and  improvement  and  without  the 
necessity  for  a  suspension  of  reasonable  returns  to  those  whose  means  have' 
created  the  Inst ruuient all t lew  of  commerce. 

52.  In  view  of  the  piiwer  of  regulation  which  is,  or  should  be,  exerted  by  the- 
Interstate  Commerce  Ctmiinlsslon  over  curriers  engaged  in  Interstate  and  foreign' 
commerce,  which,  of  course,  involves,  or  should  Involve,  a  power  to  prevent 
abuses.  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  application  to  railroad  companies  of  the  anti- 
trust laws? 

Consider  this  especially  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  commerce  from  all  sec- 
tions to  move  on  relatively  equal  terms  and  of  the  fact  that  commerce  being' 
continuous  over  several  lines  of  railroad  there  must  he  an  understanding  as  to- 
through  rales.  Do  not  these  considerations  involve  the  necessity  for  trafilc  oin- 
cers  to  meet  and  to  agree  upon  rates  and  terms  of  service,  subject,  of  course,  to- 
tbe  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

53.  As  the  continued  operation  of  railroads  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare;, 
should  the  laws  permit  such  <)|ierution  to  be  interfered  with,  either  by  comblna-- 
tions  of  capita!  or  by  combinations  of  labor? 
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54.  If  iQvestnientfi  of  capital  are  by  inw  reqnlrwl  to  be  subject  to  tUe  public 
ohlifration  to  keep  the  rallriwds  in  operntlon,  ahould  the  law  attach  to  labor 
when  It  enters  Into  this  pub.lc  service  and  enjo.vs  eniployuient  In  It  an  obligation 
not  to  combine  to  prevent  the  operation  of  these  fucilitie«  which  are  essential 
CO  the  jiuhlic  welfiire,  it  being,  of  coursf,  iiiHlei'stiNHl  that  no  low  should  under- 
take to  limit  the  freedom  of  Indivldunis  in  respect  to  service  or  terms  of  em- 
ployment, but  only  to  prevent  combinations  and  conspiracies  to  do  the  unlaw- 
ful tlilnj:  of  obstructing  or  interrupting  public  service? 

'A.  If  In  the  public  interejit  labor  should  be  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of 
fombinntlon  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  operation  of  a  public  facility,  how 
slKiuld  the  law  deal  with  the  Question  of  n-flges,  so  that  tbe  system  may  he  bal- 
anced by  preventing  the  oppression  of  labor  by  capital  and  the  oppression  of 
capital  and  the  public  by  combinations  of  labor? 

WtiNhlneton.  October  6.  Ifll6. 

MEMORANDUM    BBLATIVE   TO   QUEaTIONS    TO   BE   CONSIDERED    BY    BANKERS 
AND    INVESTMENT    BROKERS. 

I.   I^WJK  f! 

Tlie  amount  of  money  required  for  these  purposes  will  be  presented  by  tbe 
railroads. 

Are  any  of  the  bankers  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  future  needs  of  the 
railroad  to  give  any  estimates  of  these  requirements? 


1.    THE    EraOPE-lN    llABKET    FOB    RAIl.ltOAB    SBCUBITIBB    HAS    LABOELV    DISAPPEAPKII. 

Europe  will  need  her  investment  funds  to  repair  tbe  ravages  of  war  and  to 
Dialntain  anil  develop  her  industries,  which  Is  the  only  way  te  enable  her  to 
carry  tbe  burden  of  debt  which  will  be  left  by  tbe  war.  She  may  for  a  while 
spend  large  sums  In  tbis  country  for  munitions  during  tbe  war  and  for  machin- 
ery after  the  war,  but  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  capital  available  for  invest- 
ments In  our  railroads  and  other  Industries. 

Tbe  railroads  will  sulTer,  in  common  with  other  Industries  sefltlng  capital, 
but  thty  will  be  peculiarly  affected  Ijecause  Europe  has  heretofore  Invested 
Immense  sums  in  railroads.  It  has  been  stated  that  before  the  war  S6.000,- 
000.00(1  in  American  securities  were  liekl  In  Europe,  of  which  about  S4,000,- 
000,000  were  in  railroad  securities.  Is  this  a  fair  estimate?  If  not,  what  Is  a 
fair  estimate? 

Not  onl.v  will  there  l<e  little  market  for  railroad  securities  in  Europe,  but 
the  securities  held  there  will  be  sent  to  this  country  for  sale,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  depondtng  upon  many  circumstances. 

To  what  an  extent  has  there  been  a  sale  of  these  securities  In  this  country 
up  to  the  present  lime? 

To  what  e.xtent  is  the  situation  relieved  by  use  of  these  mobilized  aecuritief!. 
u  collateral  for  loans?  Will  such  securities  eventually  find  a  market  in  this 
cimnlrj'? 

These  general  facts  shoul<l  be  developed  by  Internationnl  bankers  an<i  by  In- 
ternational monetary  experts. 

It  is  important  to  develop  clearly  and  by  simple  processes  of  reasoning  the 
tbeiiry  of  tbe  balance  of  trade.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  could  not  permanently 
continue  to  export  more  than  we  import  unless  one  of  three  things  takes  place: 

1 1 )  Imports  of  gold,  which  can  uot  continue  long  in  large  amounts. 

(2)  Loans  to  European  countries,  whlcb  result  In  a  less  amount  of  capital 
available  for  American  purposes. 

(3>  Sale  of  American  securities  owned  In  Europe  in  America,  which  tend  to 
depress  the  price  of  American  securities  and  make  It  all  tbe  more  dlfUcnlt 
to  raise  money  for  American  purposes. 

QaesdoDB  of  IntcmatloDal  finance  are  simple  propositions  to  bankers,  but  the 
swage  man  has  little  conception  of  their  a^nlflcance.  These  questions  should 
be  made  plain,  especially  as  bearing  upon  tbe  available  supply  of  loanable 
moneT' 
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£.    ABILITY  OF  THE  BAILBOADH  TO  BAIBE  UONKT. 

Much  confusion  arises  from  tbe  use  of  the  expression  "railroad  credit." 
When  railroad  managera  say  tbelr  credit  la  bad  thej  are  confronted  witb  the 
fact  that  their  bonds  and  notes  are  In  demand  and  sell  on  a  higher  baaia  Ghao 
any  other  tKinds,  except  State  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  rfal  question  is  not  so  much  tvltether  the  credit  of  the  railroads.  In  Its 
narrow,  technical  aense.  namely,  ability  to  borrow  money,  is  impaired,  as 
whether  the  railroads  are  able  to  raise  money  through  Issues  of  stock,  whlcb  Is 
the  safest  and  wisest  method  of  financing. 

Of  course.  It  is  Important  to  show  that  the  ability  to  borrow  has  been  Im- 
paired, and  this  should  be  fully  developed,  as  indicated  later,  but  we  believe 
that  the  real  vital  issue  la  the  decline  In  the  ability  to  rafae  money  throaftb 
the  Issuance  of  stock. 

8.    DANGER    BESUI-TIKG    FRO»t    THE    1KCBEA8IN0    RATIO    OF  BOKM    TO    STOCK. 

It  Is  conceded  that  the  safest  financial  structure  is  one  In  which  stock  pre- 
dominates over  bonds.  The  stock  Is  the  equity  In  the  property.  It  represents 
the  margin  of  snfety.  Just  what  this  margin  of  safety  should  be  la  dllHcolt 
to  determine.  Some  say  stock  should  be  60  per  cent  of  the  capital IzatlOD 
(Prof.  HIpley)  :  others  say  40  per  cent  is  enough.  The  tendency  of  recent 
years  la  townrd  decreasing  this  margin,  and  thus  enormously  increasing  the 
danger  of  bankruptcy  in  times  of  stress.  Until  railroads  can  finance  largely 
from  slock  there  Is  a  growing  menace  In  times  of  business  depression. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fixed  charges  are  represented  not  only  by 
Interest  on  bonds;  there  are  the  rentals  of  leased  lines.  Whetlier  or  not  many 
of  the  railroads  have  wisely  burdened  themselves  with  fixed  charges  in  the 
form  of  rentals  Is  Immaterial.  We  are  confronted  by  a  condition  of  financial 
instability,  which  ought-  not  to  be  made  worse  by  decreasing  the  margin  of 
.■safety.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  for  example,  has  about  50  per  cent 
bonds  and  50  per  cent  stock,  but  because  of  Its  lease  obligations  and  Its  in- 
ability to  Issue  stock.  Its  equity  as  represented  by  the  stock  Is  but  20  per  cwit 
of  Its  total  capital  llabliitlos  as  represented  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  of  itself 
and  of  its  leased  lines.  Its  common  stock,  although  earning  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  10  per  cent  a  year.  Is  quoted  in  the  market  at  iibout  45,  due  principally 
to  this  menaiie  of  an  unstable  l^nanclal  structure.  This  same  railroad  showed 
a  deficit  of  $2,000,000  in  1914— the  capitalization  and  lease  obligations  being 
the  same  as  at  present 

Bankers  can  cite  analogous  Instances. 

Bankers  can  show  that  it  is  for  their  selfish  interest  as  bankers  that  the 
railroads  should  finance  through  bonds  and  notes,  but  that  It  is  the  unsafe  and 
unsound  method. 

They  should  develop  the  proper  and  safe  relationship  between  bond  Issues 
and  stock  issues,  and  the  danger  now  confronting  the  railroads  from  an  exces- 
Blve  Issue  of  bonds  Involving  fixed  charges  as  compared  with  stock.  They 
sltould  develop  the  dangers  in  this  decrease  in  the  margin  of  safety. 

We  attach  herewith  statements  of  the  foilowlng  bankers,  railroad  executives, 
and  economists :  Frederick  Strauss,  John  G.  Oldham,  Daniel  Willard,  W.  H. 
Williams,  Prof.  W.  Z,  Ktpley,  Cleveland  and  Powell. 

Also  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Interstate  0)mmercp  Oommi.^ion  in 
the  Five  Per  Cent  Case;  also  Report  of  the  Railroad  Securities  Coramlsslon. 

There  has.  moreover,  been  a  decline  In  credit  of  the  railroads  In  the  sense  of 
ability  to  borrow  new  money  through  the  exhaustion  of  underlying  liens,  as 
v-ontradistlngulshed  from  the  market  price  of  desirable  railroad  securities 
already  upon  the  market  A  careful  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  these  Hens 
are  being  exhausted  should  be  made.  Bankers  can  testify  to  such  instances 
aa  come  within  their  knowledge  and  such  testimony,  coming  from  such  a  source. 
Is  extremely  valuable. 

B.    INCBCVSINO    ATTRACTIVEPJESS   OF   COMPETING    SECtlBmES. 

(a)  State  and  municipal  bonds  yield  a  greater  return,  I.  e.,  sell  at  a  lower 
price,  because  of  the  enormous  issues  of  late  years.  The  security  is  as  good  as 
ever,  but  the  market  for  low-lnterest-ytelding  bonds  is  limited.     Hence  mu- 
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nk-ilwUties  have  been  ubllstHl  lo  put  out  bonds  Bt  lilnher  ratesi  of  return — thus 
.seriously  ('••uiiietlDK  with  LlKh-Rrarte  niitroad  boiuls. 

Furtherniore,  sut'li  bonds  are  exempt  fraui  Pedpral  iiicuiiie  tiis  auii  usually 
from  State  taxes. 

(Ii)  Industrials  are  bi:M.-oiuIng  sensoneil  ami  consetiuently  more  atlrac-tive  to 
conservative  Investors. 

It  would  be  liiterestlu);  to  knokv  to  wlitit  extent  inve-stiira  ai'e  seekinff  higher 
returns  because  of  the  Incrpased  cost  c>f  llvhifi;.  A  person  having  a  fixed  Income 
from  railroad  bonds  of  M.OOO  from  SHW.OOO  bondH,  finds  that  it  now  requires, 
say,  $5,000  to  buy  what  could  be  boURlit  10  years  aRo  for  »4,000.  Instead  of 
rcduring  his  stnndnril  cif  living  lias  he  not  turned  to  iiivestments  which  yield 
higher  returns? 

(c)  Public  ntlllties  lU'e  becowlng  more  llrniiy  established,  and  furtliermore 
umler  the  laws  of  nian.v  States  are  protected  from  oompetltlon. 

(J)  Bonds  based  upon  real  estate  mortgages  are  much  advertised.  Is  this  an 
Important  Reld  for  Investment?  What  will  be  tlie  effect  of  this  rural-credits 
act  In  Providian  iin  attractive  Investment! 


Ne«  lorli  insuraute  I.  impaiiles  undfr  the  law  of  liWt,  weiv  prohibited  from 
holdinK  any  stotks,    tornierlj  thej  held  largeh  of  railioad  stocks. 

Furthermore  In  man\  States  ruUroud  Iniiids  ceased  to  be  leEiil  ln^e>itnlellta 
for  savings  banks  unlets  dlvldeuilt  In  Mock  ar«  uiainlulned. 

Can  the  banker-  give  other  analogous  Instances' 

Whatever  mav  be  the  <auses  the  e\|ierlence  of  lti\estment  bankers  coming 
into  personal  contact  wlUi  customers  Is  that  investors  do  not  want  railroad  se- 
curities to  the  extent  they  did  formerly.  Rankers  can  testify  as  to  the  reasons 
given,  but  probably  back  of  the  prejudice  Is  the  feeling  that  the  public  authori- 
ties will  not  permit  a  sufficient  increase  In  rates  to  take  care  of  the  continual 
Increase  in  coat  of  operation.  Tiie  employee  comes  at  the  railroad  with  a  club 
and  comi)els  an  increase  in  wages;  the  railroad  humbly  asks  tlie  public  authori- 
ties for  a  sufllctent  increase  to  take  care  of  these  enormous  Increases  and  is  toUl 
by  these  authorities,  "You  do  not  need  higher  rates;  practice  virtue,  practice 
economy,  forego  your  dividends,  and  you  will  have  enough  money  to  pay  higher 
wages."' 

The  testlmo[iy  of  brokers  as  to  the  fact  of  growing  disposltlou  among  in- 
M'Stors  as  regards  railroad  securities  and  as  to  the  reasons  given  by  tliem  will 
li     i-xtremely  helpful. 

Formerly  railroad  bonds  and  many  railroad  stocks  were  regardeil  as  the  safest 
uotl  most  conservative  investments.  To  what  extent  has  this  demand  from  con- 
ser^utive  Investors  fallen  off! 

Testimony  of  Investment  bankers  will  be  invaluiible  on  this  [mint.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  there  has  been  n  great  change  In  this  respect. 

;i.    WHAT   .VRE  THE  CAUSES  OF   THIS  DECLINE   IN   Ami.lTY  TO   FINANCK  BY    STOCK 

The  short  answer  Is  the  permanent  decline  In  net  revenue,  but  the  fact  that 
prlcei  fif  stock  have  not  responded  to  the  remarkable  recoverj-  In  net  earnings 
the  past  year  shows  that  the  causes  are  deeper. 

The  testimony  of  bankers  is  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  decline  In  the  iwpuliirity  of  railroad  securities,  especially  stock.  The 
bankers  can  also  give  the  reasons  why  they  have  been  cautious  In  recommending 
rallrtiad  securities,  especially  stock,  anil  why  Investors  who  act  without  advice 
<io  not  want  railroad  securities.  These  reasons  are  the  real  reasons  why  railroad 
credit — In  its  broad  sense  of  ability  to  raise  money  from  any  source — has  de- 
clined. These  objections  may  be  biisetl  upon  sound  economic  principles,  statis- 
tical evidence,  careful  analysis,  or  they  may  be  based  merely  upon  prejudice, 
but  they  are  the  real  and  effecthe  n'lisims  for  the  inabtHty  of  the  rallroaiis  to 
raise  funds. 
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Tlie  following  hnvp  been  sujisestiHl  jis  some  of  the  euusi's  of  decline  in  public 
favor  for  railroad  securities : 

(a)  IncrcRslnj;  tendency  of  ronimiBSionR,  i>siH>citiit.v  the  State  commissions, 
not  only  to  reeulate.  wlilch  Im  proiier,  but  to  oianaee  the  mllroAds.  In  other 
wonlfl,  to  substitute  their  jud^nent  for  the  Juiigment  nnd  discretion  wtiich 
should  be  lodfced  In  the  directors  nnd  officers  of  llie  railroad.  For  oxample,  one 
coininlsRlon  ordered  a  raiirotid  not  to  inalie  tin  C3:i'tiislve  contract  for  sale  of 
scrap  iron  though  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  siitlsfnction  of  the  railroad  officials 
that  the  best  results  were  thus  obtained. 

(b)  Iniibiltty  of  the  cnrrlers  to  control  their  expense  accounts  because  of 
liicreaslnt:  demands  of  labor  with  ability  through  orKniiiEutlon  to  enforce  those 
demands,  coupled  with  the  ciirrespondlnt::  inability  of  the  carriers  to  control 
tlieir  income  account. 

This  latter  is  due  to— 

(1)  The  extriiordinary  power  of  suspending  rate  schedules  resting  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ckimmisslon  and  the  delay  necessary  inclilent  to  a  general 
inTestigation. 

(2)  The  legal  obligation  of  the  carrier  to  sustain  afflrniattvelp  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  commission  the  i-eaBonobleness  of  the  suspended  rate. 

(3)  The  tendency  of  the  comml^^sinn  to  permit  rates  to  be  adjusti-d  on  the 
basis  of  years  of  prosperity,  allowing  only  a  moderate  return  in  such  years, 
without  chance  of  accuniulatlnR  a  reasonable  surplus  for  lean  years.  Itanlcers 
can  emphnsixe  the  necessity  for  ample  surplus  If  securities,  especially  stock,  are 
to  be  made  attractive. 

The  report  of  the  Itailronil  Reciirtties  Comndssion  on  the  necessity  for  a  large 
surplus  Is  particularly  Impressive. 

(c)  Tendency  of  State  legislatures  and  commissions  to  increase  the  burilens, 
while  at  the  same  time  decreasing  the  revenues.  The  tendency  of  each  State  ta 
to  get  all  that  It  can  in  taxes  and  in  service  and  Improvements  at  tlie  least 
possible  cost.  It  is  tiLe  jealousy  of  each  Stale  of  Its  neighboring  State,  ruther 
than  of  Peiiernl  Qovernmetit,  which  produces  this  result. 

(d)  Itestrlctlons  placet)  upon  tlie  Issuance  of  securities  by  State  commis- 
sions. The  tendency  to  regulate  price  nt  which  stock  inoy  be  issued  to  stock- 
holders takes  away  a  valuable  and  attractive  right, 

(e)  Alleiied  mfscimdnct  nf  railroads,  The  tendency'on  the  part  of  public 
authorities  Is  to  charge  the  de«'tlne  In  creiili  to  the  Bnanclal  mismanagement  of 
railroads. 

Bankers  will  doubtless  be  ashed  their  opinion  on  this  Important  point.  In 
the  Five  Per  Cent  (Mse,  .Mr.  Frederick  Strauss,  in  referring  to  a  conversation 
with  Sir  Oeorge  Palsh.  said : 

"I  asketl  about  the  feeling  of  the  British  investor  toward  American  rail- 
ma<ls  by  reason  of  irregularities  In  railroad  management.  Sir  Oeorge  Pnish 
told  me  that  unquestionably  these  exposures  had  had  coasideral>le  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  Investor,  but  that  primarily  It  was  the  feeling  that  costs 
were  going  up,  tlint  taxes  were  going  u|>,  that  the  margin  of  surplus  earnings 
available  for  dividends  was  dmllning,  and  that  there  was  a  griming  feeling  that 
the  American  ndlronil  Investments  wen'  tilings  to  he  avoided." 


The  railroads  tielleve  that  the  first  step  is  for  the  Federal  Covcrniuent  to  take 
exclusive  ciintrid  of  these  I  nsi  rumen  tali  tics  of  interstate  coinmerce. 

Nil  biisini'ss  enter|>ris<'  can  continue  to  thrive  If  It  Is  tri'aled  entirely  from 
the  standpoint  of  restrictlim.  In  any  system  of  helpful  guvern mental  regulntion 
there  must  be  iniroilutvil  the  principle  of  protei'tlon.  One  of  the  gri-at  diffl- 
cultles  with  the  present  system  of  regulntion  is  that  it  Is  entirely  hiis.il  upon 
the  idea  of  restriction  an<l  contaltis  no  element  of  proper  lielpfulness  and  pro- 
tetll'in.  As  the  Feileral  Government,  having  entcreil  u|)on  the  Held  of  regula- 
tion, is  n-'iNinsihIe  to  the  country  fiir  nii  a<i<'quatc  system  of  Interstate  and  for- 
eign cinnmeriv,  tiiat  (ii>vernnieiit  iiuist  be  In  a  iMislilivn  to  protect  the  Instru- 
mentalities of  sucli  I'lniinii'n.f  fiiun  injury  from  any  othi'r  soim-e,  and.  as  a  con- 
fHipieiK-e.  the  Federal  fioveriiment  must  have  full  control  of  the  Instni mentali- 
ties of  interstate  and  fon-ljiii  conimen-e  and  must  treat  these  insirumentnlities 
not  only  from  the  staii'lindnt  of  proiier  correciion  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  proper  support  nnd  lielpfulness. 
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EXCESS  I  I'E  BOND  ISSUES. 

IVsllmony  of  Frwleiick  Strauss,  of  tlie  flrm  of  J.  &  \V.  Seltsinan  &  Co., 
bankers.  New  York,  at  the  rehearing  of  tbe  Five  Per  Cent  ciise,  iit  WHshintcton, 
D.  C.  October  20.  1914. 

Pace  ">767,  printed  rewirii : 

"  In  the  flrst  place,  I  wntit  to  emphasize  as  a  prlndple  of  soiinil  fliiHiicc  llie 
necowtty  of  railroads  and  of  ctirponitlons — I  ant  speiikinK  only  of  railroads 
tipr* — miKlnii;  a  verj'  large  part  of  their  capital  by  the  sale  of  stock  as  diatln- 
enishml  fnun  the  wile  of  tion<ls,  bonds  Involving  as  they  do  a  fixed  Interest  and' 
dividends  on  the  stock  being  contingent. 

"  I  think  that  stiitistlcH  will  fhow — tboxe  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  recordH  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommlsHlon — that  whereas  in  1890  the 
amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  outstanding  of  the  rollroada  were  about  equnl, 
that  the  ratio  has  alncp  declined,  ao  that  the  latest  figures  I  have  l>een  able  to 
get  ahuw  apprustmalely  about  G2  per  cent  of  all  the  railroads  In  the  United 
.Static  as  l>elne  capitalized  to  that  extent  In  bonds  and  about  38  per  t-ent  In 
stock. 

-  The  ability  of  a  railroad  to  raise  mone.v  from  the  Bale  of  8ti>ek  by  reason  of 
the  TMitrlctlon  of  all  the  States  that  stocks  shall  be  sold  at  par  and  not  less 
in  liniiteil.  »t  course,  by  the  price  at  which  those  stocks  sell.  Even  taking  It 
hefore  the  closing  prices  of  July  30,  there  were  only  a  very  small — compara- 
Uvely  snail — number  of  railroads  outside  of  the  anthracite  cual  m'oup  that 
were  able  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  stock  at  all.  And,  taking  the  prices  of 
July  30,  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  say  there  was  pracilcatly  no  com- 
pany that  could  sell  any  volume  of  stock  for  Its  capital  needs  at  par  or 
higher." 

Page  RTTS: 

"Mr.  Bbandeis.  Mr.  Strauss,  you  pointed  out  to  the  commission,  as  I  under- 
Btfiotl  you,  at  the  opening,  the  deslrabllily  of  having  an  important  part  of  the 
mpital  of  a  railroad  In  stock  In  onler  that  a  part  of  the  capital  charges  might 
be  contingent.    Is  not  that  true? 

■  Mr.  STB.xrsB.  That  is  true. 

"Hr.  Bb.«kdein,  Well,  If  you  are  to  Insist  In  bad  times  as  well  ns  in  good,  as, 
for  Instance,  tbe  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  done.  In  continuing  as  a  tlxHl  burden 
upon  the  income  of  the  rallroail  the  dividend,  are  you  not  defeating  the  very 
porpme  which  you  have  set  out  as  the  reason — and,  1  think,  very  appropriately 
■R  the  reason — why  an  Important  part  of  the  capltatiiwtlon  shoul<l  be  In  stock? 

"Mr.  Stbavss.  One  of  the  impifftnnt  things  In  having  a  large  slock  equity  or 
ownership  back  of  the  txmds  is  to  enable  the  rnliroad  to  Iwrrow  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest :  and,  furthermore,  that  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  such  as  the  present. 
when  the  roails  fin<l  It  necessary  to  resort  to  liorrowlng — there  Is  no  question 
ibitut  being  able  to  sell  stock  at  the  present  time  at  par — their  cedit  shall  be 
nf  the  best-  That  was  the  principal  point  I  meant  to  raise;  but,  answering  the 
^apstliin  you  put  ti>  me,  it  Is  true  that  one,  of  the  very  objects  in  liaving  a  large 
fontingent  charge  and  only  a  moilerate  fixed  charge  is  that  In  the  event  of  dls- 
»«cr  the  road  shall  not  he  bankruptetl;  that  It  shall  not  have  to  g(>  through 
iln>  apinles  and  throes  of  a  receivership,  and  thus  bring  about  more  lmi>ortant 
i''«iapqueoces  to  the  wh<)le  ci>nntry ;  whereas  a  suspension  or  reduction  of  divi- 
ilenilii,  while  felt  acutely  by  the  stockholders  themselves,  Is  not  of  such  national 
importance.  So  far  ns  an  Individual  road  Is  concerned,  that  Is  true;  but  when 
«ch  suspension  of  dividends,  howe^■e^,  becomes  general,  so  as  to  amount  to  a 
iTMMTal  convlcrtnn  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  have  Invested  their  money 
In  rnilrnad  stocks  that  Ruch  susiN-nslon  and  reduction  is  going  to  become  vast, 
1  think  it  has  an  extremely  hormful  effect  ujHin  the  genenil  pritsperlty  of  the 
winiry.  The  very  validity  of  the  principle  of  finance  arises  out  of  the  fact 
tliat  It  shall  be  contingent,  so  that  In  case  of  absolute  necessity  the  dividends 
wn  be  reducetl." 

TeniGiony  of  John  E.  Oldham,  banker,  of  Boston,  at  the  rehearing  of  the 
Rvp  Per  Cent  case  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  20,  1014. 

P>w58W: 

"  It  must  lie  home  In  mind  that  high  credit  is  essential  to  e^'onomical  financ- 
■■U;,  and  exiterience  has  shown  that  a  railroad  cnn  not  enjoy  Idgh  creilit  imless 
tbr  tmount  of  Its  stock  capitalization  bears  a  proper  relation  to  Its  total  cnpl- 
bHutlon.    In  the  standard  roads  we  selected  approximately  three-flflhs  of  the 
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total  capitalization  wus  reprcBenteU  by  obllgatious  carrying  a  fixed  charge  and 
tn-»-liftha  of  the  capitalization  consisted  of  stock.  If  good  credit  is  to  be 
maintained,  n  close  approximation  to  this  ratio  of  bonds  to  stocks  must  be 
maintained. 

"  If  a  proper  proportion  of  new  capital  is  to  be  provided  by  stock  iBsues,  tbe 
Integrity  of  dividends  must  be  secured  and  assured  by  a  safe  margin  of  earn- 
ings. It  the  margin  of  earnings  Is  not  sufflcleut  to  attract  capital  for  stock 
Issues,  and  tinaiicing  niust  be  .iccompllahed  exclusively  by  bond  issues,  the 
,eqatty,  represented  by  atocb,  upon  which  the  bond  buyer  relies  for  his  prottc- 
'tlon,  will  be  substantially  reduced.  When  tbe  equity  behind  the  obligatlonB  of 
a  road  becomes  greatly  reduced,  the  safety  of  its  bonds  is  called  Into  question 
and  the  financing  of  its  requirements  becomes  practically  Impossible. 

"  If  our  rallronds  are  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  their  necessary  requlrementfi.  it 
Is  clear  that  this  attitude  on  tlie  part  of  the  investor  must  be  changed ;  and 
we  l)elleve  it  Is  equally  i-lear  that  It  "111  be  most  difficult  to  cluinKe  this  atti- 
tude until  there  Is  assurance  that  the  credit  of  deserving  raib-uads  Is  lu  be 
reestablished  on  a  sounder  basis  through  Increased  Income." 

Daniel  Wii.LAiin.  president  Baltimoif  &  Ohio  Itnlbnad,  testlfled  In  Five  Per 
Cent  case,  page  5T22 : 

"Mr.  LvoK.  I  have  Just  a  few  questions  on  capita  I  litat  Ion,  The  Baltiuxire  & 
Ohio  bonds  have  been  on  the  increase  relatively  In  recent  years,  have  they  not? 

"  Mr.  WiLLABD.  You  mean  the  aggregate  amount! 

■'  Mr.  Lyon.  Kelative  to  tbe  total  obligations? 

'■  Mr.  WiLLARD,  Yes. 

"Mr.  Lyon.  I>oes  Hint  Indicate  there  is  any  equity  l)ack  of  that  Increase  of 
bonds?  My  tlionght  Is  tills :  As  the  railroad  Increased  Its  supply  of  bonds,  the 
money  loaned  on  the  property 

"  Mr.  W1LI.ASD.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Lton.  Is  that  loaned  by  people  without  there  being  back  of  it,  at  lo:(ft 
In  their  minds,  an  Increase  In  the  eqnlt;} 

"  Mr,  WiLLASD,  I  hope  noL  The  bonds  that  have  be^i  sold  have  la  all  cases 
been  approved  by  trustees  on  ample  showing  made  to  them  that  the  proper^ 
has  been  Improved  eulBciently  to  Justify  that  increased  Issue  of  securltlea. 

■'  Mr.  Lyon.  Then,  If  your  bond  issue  has  Increased,  as  tUe  record  shows  It 
has.  It  Indicates  there  Is  also  an  increase  In  the  equity  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
greater  than  the  amount  represented  by  the  Increase  in  the  bonds? 

"  Mr.  WnxABD.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  '  the  equity '  as  you  use  it 

"  Mr.  Lyon,  When  I  go  to  borrow  money  on  real  estate,  the  question  alwaya 
put  up  is,  '  Bow  much  equity  have  you  In  the  property? '  That  determines  tbe 
amount  of  the  loan,  50  or  60  per  cent.  I  can  not  go  out  next  year  and  borrow 
70  or  80  per  cent  on  the  same  property. 

"  Mr.  Wn,L4BD.  No. 

"  Mr.  Lyo.n.  Unless  I  have  made  some  Improvement  or  put  some  money  Into  It. 

"  Mr.  Wnj.Aso.  Tes. 

"Mr.  Ltok.  Is  not  that  true  of  the  railroad,  or  Is  it  true  of  the  railroad? 

".Mr,  WiiiARB.  I  am  afraid  1  do 'not  undei'stand  your  question  now.  But 
my  contention  has  beeu  that  we  ought  to  increase  the  equity,  as  I  understand 
you  to  mean,  by  the  Issuance  from  time  to  time  of  capital  stock. 

"  Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

"Mr.  \Virj.ARu.  That  would  Increase  tlie  value  of  the  projierty  alwve  tlie 
niortKage  bonds.  Nmv,  we  are  not,  so  far  as  our  capital  stock  represents  the 
situation,  keeping  our  equity  up  with  the  bonded  indebtedness  as  we  ought  to. 
In  other  words,  the  properties  of  tbe  Baltimore  &,  Ohio — the  railroads  as  a 
whole — show  constantly  an  Increase  of  debt  and  a  decrease  of  equity.  That 
has  been  going  on  for  some  years  In  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  with  the  othera. 

"Mr,  Lyon.  Then  this  increase  In  bonds  has  come  about  without  an  Increase 
In  equity;  Is  that  It? 

"  Mr.  Wiu-ABD.  Without  an  Increase  In  the  Issue  of  capital  stock. 

"Mr.  Lyok.  That  is  the  very  point  1  wanletl  to  make;  at  least,  what  I 
wanted  to  find  out.  The  question  of  whether  you  have  an  equity  or  not  Is  not 
dependent  upon  the  Issuance  of  stock.  The  equity  may  be  there;  It  may  be 
represented  by  stock  and  It  may  not.  Now,  Is  the  equity  In  the  Baltimore  tc 
Ohio? 

"Mr.  WiLi.AKU.  If  It  Is,  it  Is  not  worth  very  much  to  us  If  we  can  not  coa- 
viDi'v  the  [leople  of  It  lo  the  extent  they  will  take  our  stock,  and  we  can  not  s^ 
our  stock  at  par." 
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Testimony  of  W.  H.  Williams,  third  vice  prenldent  Delnwnre  i  Hudson  Co., 
in  the  Five  Per  Cent  case: 

Page  40S5i 

"  ThcrE  liaB  t>een  ali'ead;  preaentiMl  In  tlie  coiiiiiiiaKlou  evIdeiK-e  showlug  Uie 
iJecllne  In  the  ratio  of  caplt&l  stock  to  total  railroad  securities.  According  to 
official  reports  capital  stock  was  but  44.10  per  cent  of  totnl  capital  lasues  In 
1910,  compared  with  48.85  per  cent  In  1903. 

"  With  respect  to  the  eastern  railroads  the  decrease  In  ratio  of  stock  to  total 
aecurlttea  during  the  same  period  was  from  50.43  to  46.17  per  cent. 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  In  1913  the  savlnes  banks  of  tbe  United  Stales 
reporting  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  owned  about  $821,500,000  of  the 
railroad  bonds,  against  about  $708,000,000  held  by  all  otber  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, etc.  These  figures  serve  to  suggest  the  serious  effect  upon  these  im- 
portant agencies  for  the  encniirageiiieiit  of  thrift  and  tlie  irreparable  damage 
to  their  depositors  that  would  follow  further  depreciation  of  railway  securi- 
ties. If  the  margin  of  receipts  over  expenses,  taxes,  and  interest  should 
continue  to  diminish  so  that  the  factor  of  safety  required  by  tbe  savings  bank 
laws  In  houits  which  those  hanks  are  permitted  to  purchase  should  disappear, 
not  only  would  the  savings  hanks  be  (unipelled  to  cease  purchases  o(  the  rail- 
road bonds  afFected  but  they  woiiiti  lie  ob11);ed  eventually  to  sell  those  they 
now  possess.  And  In  this  compulsory  marketiug  of  railroad  securities  they 
would.  In  effect,  acknowledge  that  they  were  disposing  of  these  securities 
because  their  quality  had  become  doubtful.  The  prices  that  would  be  realized 
under  Kiich  circiinisrnn<ps  wiiuld,  nweswii [ily,  he  little  lietier  than  panic  prlce«, 
and  the  injury  to  savings  bank  depositors  would  be  Irreparable.  It  is  plalu 
that  the  failure  to  earn  any  retnm  on  new  capital,  if  continued,  must  lead 
speedily  to  this  precise  result,  for  it  tends  to  produce  a  condition  In  which 
the  payment  of  dividends  would  be  ImposslMe.  Further,  it  should  be  DOted 
that  a  number  of  companies  whose  bonds  are  already  In  tbe  savings  bank  class 
are  not  able  to  obtain  any  new  capital  by  the  Issue  of  stock.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  heavy  bond  i.ssues,  and  since  most  other  companies  have  no 
■rallable  means  for  new  flnancing  other  than  the  Bale  of  bonds,  the  market  for 
securities  afforded  by  savings  institutions  is  threatened  with  elimination.  This 
Is  another  condition  which  is  tending  constantly  to  enhance  the  cost  of  new 
capital  to  the  railroads.  It  Ih,  therefore,  essential  that  railroad  earnings  shall 
be  large  enough  to  place  the  companies  In  a  (inanclai  position  that  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  necessary  new  capital  by  tbe  issue  of  shares  of  stock  and  at 
least  to  maintain  tlie  position  of  the  eslstlng  Issues  of  bonds  that  are  now 
available  for  savings  bank  investment." 

Page  4045: 

"An  annlysis  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  lUtlngs  Illustrates  the  recent 
enforced  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  do  new  financing  through  bond 
Issues  rather  than  through  the  sale  of  stock.  Thus,  since  1909  the  proportion 
of  railroad  stock  to  total  railroad  listings  has  constantly  decreased.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1913  railroad  stock  listings  amounted  to  33.38  per  cent  com- 
pared with  bond  listings  of  66.62  per  cent.  This  proportion  should  be  compared 
with  that  relating  to  the  listings  of  Industrial  bonds  and  stocks.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1913  industrlol  listings  consisted  of  91.43  per  cent  of  stock  and 
8..'i7  per  cent  of  l>onds.  This  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  Industrial  com- 
jianles  are  enabled  to  do  their  financing  through  stock  Issues,  whereas  the  rail- 
roads are  now  restricted  largely  to  the  issue  of  bonds." 


Baiuioadb:  Finance  Ann  Organization. 

[By  WiniBin  Z.  Klpley,  Natbanlel  Hopes  Profesgor  of  Economlca  In  Hnrvard  University.] 

Page  109: 

"Ttte  complete  reversal  of  the  tendency  away  from  borrowing  of  tbe  lean 
years  1893-1897  Is  manifested  by  the  foregoing  table.  The  two  forms  of  capi- 
tal representing  ownership  and  Indebtedness,  respectively,  remained  about  even 
until  1902,  But  year  by  year  after  the  panic  of  1903  bond  issues  predoroinoted. 
By  190S.  56  per  ctsxt  of  outstanding  capital  was  represented  by  such  mortgages. 
The  next  four  years  witnessecl  little  change  until  1912  set  an  even  higljer 
record  in  this  regard.  In  tJiat  year  bond  issues  exceeded  capital  stuck  per 
Kile  of  line  by  nearly  one-third.  For  the  railway  net  of  the  United  States 
grass  slock  Issues  equaled  $35,000  per  mile  of  line,  as  against  $46,000  in  twnds. 
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Otherwise  staiei],  there  were  outstandlnB  about  Sll.OOO  more  of  bonds  per  mile 
of  line  tlian  of  share  capital.  Within  the  period  1900-1913  railroad  sliteka 
Increased  by  45  per  i-ent.  while  the  funded  deht  grew  liy  nbout  80  per  cent — 
nearly  double  tlie  rate,  ThuR  it  has  ciime  about  that,  despite  the  relatively 
low  rate  of  return  ui>on  bonds,  fixed  chargea  of  one  sort  and  another  now 
absorb  about  three-fifths  of  gross  Income." 

Page  117 : 

"  Full  appreciation  of  the  danger  of  overborrowlng  Is  evident  among  more 
conservative  railroads.  Large  issues  of  capital  stock  were  put  forth  at  the 
end  of  1009  by  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  and  Chlcnf^o  &  North- 
western. Some  of  these  companies,  like  the  New  Haven,  were  already  water- 
logged with  i>onds,  until  they  had  violated  the  provisions  of  Massachusetts 
law  aiming  to  keep  funded  debt  less  than  share  capital.  Some  were  so 
rapidly  expanding  their  earnings  that  a  hroader  dividend  basis  was  evidently 
warrantol,  or  was  at  all  events  expedient  in  order  not  to  excite  public  com- 
ment by  high  rates  of  earnings  uix)n  the  existing  capital  stock.  And  pending 
Federal  le^Nlatlon  contemplating  an  official  oversight  and  control  of  all 
capital  issues  in  future  probably  was  not  without  effect.  Furthermore,  the 
increasing  diifiCTiity  of  selling  InnR-tlme  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest  was 
Influential  at  least  until  1912  in  encouraging  resort  to  stock  whenever  pos- 
sible. To  put  forth  bonds  at  high  rates,  as  will  shortly  appear.  n|>erated  to 
depreciate  the  quotations  of  older  Issues.  The  dlthcutty  of  Issuing  Innds  was 
due  partly  to  general  dlstruBt  among  Investors  of  the  railroad  situation  under 
rising;  costs  at  operation  and  fixed  returns  under  Government  regulation, 
partly  to  the  e3:istenee  of  high  rates  for  monej-  the  world  over,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  excessive  borrowing  by  the  low-grade  railroads  were  slowly 
breaking  the  back  of  their  credit.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  In  order  to  sell 
stock  it  must  generally  be  put  forth  alKive  par ;  and,  in  addition,  in  order  to 
make  a  successfnl  appeal  to  investors  the  prospective  dividends  nuist  exoeetl 
the  rate  of  return  from  competing  bond  investments.  Altogether,  the  lesson 
to  he  drawn  from  this  imfortunale  situation  is  that  the  time  to  limit  borrowing 
nmst  be  prior  to  the  first  overbalance  of  indebte<lness.  A  considerable  de- 
parture from  an  equivalence  of  bonds  anil  stork  commits  a  weak  company 
Irretrlvably  to  continued  loans  as  a  resource.  Borrowing  as  a  |»ollcy  acquires 
a  deadly  momentum  with  the  course  of  time.  A  downward  palh.  leading  Inev- 
itably towiinl  bankruptcy.  Is  apt  thus  to  be  enlered  upon." 

Page  120 : 

"By  and  large,  the  principle  seems  well  estalillshetl  that  the  bonds  of  a  rail- 
road ought  not  normally  to  exceed  40  per  cent  of  its  entire  capital IzatioD." 


Raiuoad  Finance. 

IBy  Clpveland  &  Powell.] 

Page  39: 

"  The  corpora  Hon' g  interett  in  the  choice  of  rajAtal  imkcji. — The  form  of  con- 
tract or  obligation  Incurred  for  capital  which  is  best  suited  to  the  interests  of 
the  corporation  is  the  capital  share.  A  cerllflcate  to  a  shareholder  is  an  evidence 
of  proprietary  right  to  participate  In  the  benefits  of  the  trust  estate,  the  legal 
title  to  which  is  held  by  the  corporation.  There  is  no  obiigalton  upon  the  part 
of  tlie  corporalon  to  pay  any  amount  at  any  time.  There  Is  no  contract  for  the 
return  of  capital  contributed  so  long  as  It  is  needed  by  the  corporation,  and  no 
obligation  even  to  pay  dividends  except  as  they  may  be  declared  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  liireetors  could  not  return  the  capital  except  after  formal  notice 
and  by  following  legally  prescribed  procetlure  for  the  reduction  of  capital ;  they 
may  not  declare  dividends  except  out  of  unappropriated  surplus. 

"Adratitage  of  isxne  of  share*.— The  advantage  to  the  corporation  of  this  kind 
<jf  contract  is  at  once  apparent.  The  period  during  which  capital  will  be  needed 
Js  the  life  o(  the  corporation ;  the  obligation  to  the  shareholder  to  return  his 
capital  does  not  mature  until  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  wound  up.  The 
jihlllty  of  the  c()rimriitlon  to  serve  the  public  depends  upon  the  adequacy  and 
uninterrupted  use  of  its  capital,  whether  this  be  in  the  form  of  property,  equip- 
ment, or  working  funds.  The  right  of  the  shareholder  to  distribution  of  surplus 
Is  conditioned  upon  the  Judgment  of  the  directors  as  to  the  capital  needs  of  the 
corporation.  The  Immediate  cause  of  financial  dlfilculties  of  any  corporation  Is 
Inability  to  meet  contracts  to  pay  money  when  due;  the  contract  to  poy  tlw 
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shareholder  never  becomes  due  except  by  act  of  the  directors  of  the  corporation 
Itself,  and  even  the  directors  rany  be  re.ft rained  If  It  appears  that  such  act  will 
lend  to  financial  embarrassment." 

In  The  Five  Per  Cent  case.  31  I.  C.  C,  351.  382  (1914),  Is  the  following 
statement : 

"  InUrett  rates  and  reduction  of  bonds  to  ntook. — lu  rpcent  years  new  capital 
has  been  raised  largely  throuRh  bon<l  and  note  Issues,  so  that  the  percentage  of 
railroad  Indebte^lness  to  capital  stock  outstanding  has  risen  largely,  as  ai^)ears 
from  the  following  table: 

Comparison  of  propertp  investment  and  capital  obtigationt. 
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"Ill  advances  In  rales— Kiistern  cflse,  20  I.  C.  C„  24.^— It  Is  stated  that 
the  nveraee  rate  paid  on  their  funded  d«4)t  by  all  the  carriers  of  the  entire 
country  was  4.69  per  cent  In  189!).  and  that  in  1909  It  had  been  reduced  to  3.00 
per  cent,  n  saving,  computed  upon  rallroiid  Indebtedness  of  the  latter  year,  of 
JTT.OOO.OOO.  A  comparison  of  tlie  years  1900  to  1013,  made  from  the  exhibits 
offered  by  the  curriers  in  this  proceeding,  shows  that  the  average  rate  of 
Interest  paid  by  the  lines  In  official  classification  territory  on  their  Indebtedness 
Iw  1900  was  4.5.'>  per  cent  and  that  It  was  4.07  per  cent  In  1909,  this  being  also 
the  rate  In  1913.  The  average  Interest  rate  for  each  year  of  the  period  was  as 
follows  t 

Interest  r 
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Amounts  tn  this  column  for  the  years  1900.  1901,  and  1902  Include  only  "  In- 
terest  on  fundeil  debt."  For  other  years  carriers'  exhibits  show  "Interest 
dednctions"  as  a  total,  which  apparently  includes  certain  interest  other  than 
Interest  on  funded  debt. 

"We  have  thus  an  Increase  in  the  ratio  of  railroad  Indebtedness  to  out> 
nanding  capital  stock,  and  In  recent  years  a  slight  Increase  In  the  average 
Interest  rate  coincident  with  an  increase  In  the  oper.itlng  ratio.  We  have  a 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  net  oi>eratliig  Income  to  property  Investment,  despite 
tlie  fact  tliat  the  increase  In  gross  revenues  has  been  nearly  twice  bb  great  aa 
the  Increase  to  capitalization." 
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Mr.  TnoM,  What  T  would  like  for  the  committee  to  do  is  to  read 
over  those  questions,  and  when  the  witnesses  go  upon  the  stand  to 
bring  out  from  them  testimony  in  respect  to  those  particular  features 
of  the  inquiry,  if  the  committee  shall  deem  that  it  is  wise  and 
pertinent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Tliom.  I  think  that  when  that  time  comes  the 
committee  will  suggest,  if  you  do  not  offer  to  do  it  yourself,  that  you 
have  the  riglit  to  ask  them  any  questions  that  you  choose. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  did  not  know  that  I 
would  have  that  privilege. 

Senator  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt,  but 
I  liope  that  remark  that  has  just  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
the  House  will  not  go  uncontroverted.  because  I  would  seriously  pro- 
test, myself,  having  either  side  here  represented  by  counsel. 

Mr.  .\d.\mson.  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Uxdbrwood.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  decision  made  upon 
that  question  unless  it  is  considered  in  executive  session. 

Th§  Chairman.  That  matter  will  be  considered  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  .\dam80N.  I  did  not  mean  tliat  there  should  be  any  counsel, 
but  I  tlo  mean  that  any  American  citizen  who  wants  to  ask  a 
question  can,  by  permission  of  this  committee,  be  allowed  to  ask  it. 

The  Chairmax.  Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Thom? 

Senator  Cdmmiks.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Thom,  with  re- 
gard to  the  title  of  this  pamphlet,  "  Subjects  which  economists  and 
publicists  will  be  asked  to  consider  "? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Senator  Cummins,  Asked  by  whom? 

Mr.  Thom.  Me.  I  wrote  tlieiii  this  letter.  I  accompanied  that 
witli  this  letter. 

I  was  in  position,  if  I  may  pursue  that  matter  a  little  further — of 
course  I  was  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  reach  and  to  confer 
with  the  vast  number  of  economists  all  over  the  country,  and  there 
were  certain  subjects  which  I  wanted  them  to  consider.  Therefore, 
T  had  them  written  out  and  printed  in  that  way,  and  accompanied 
them  with  the  letter  which  I  have  just  read. 

Senator  Commiks.  It  means,  then,  that  these  are  subjects  which 
you  asked  them  to  consider? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes.  I  stated  that  in  this  letter,  that  as  counsel  for 
the  railroads,  there  were  certain  subjects  I  desired  to  call  to  their 
attention,  and  ask  them  to  consider,  and  I  sent  them  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thom. 

Mr.  Thom.  By  the  joint  resolution,  which  has  been  read  into  the 
i-pcord.  this  connnittee  is  required  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  whole  subject  of  transportation.  Twenty-nine  yeai-s  have  now 
passed  since  the  policy  of  governmental  regulation  was  adopted  by 
the  United  States.  Tlie  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
7th  of  last  December,  suggested  the  wisdom  now  of  taking  a  new 
assessment,  as  he  expressed  it.  of  the  facts  and  conditions  relating  to 
transportation,  which  should  be  made  in  the  light  and  with  the  help 
of  these  29  years  of  experience. 

At  the  outset  of  your  de]il>erations  it  may  be  lielpful  to  you — it  cer- 
tainly will  be  helpful  to  me — to  review  some  of  the  historic  facts 
relating  to  the  adoption  of  governmental  regulation.    We  must  note 
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at  once  the  vast  nnd  fiiiKlamental  difference  between  the  genesis  of 
the  s>steni  of  regulation  of  transportation  and  the  genesis  of  the 
^stem  of  regulation  of  any  other  commercial  agency  bj'  the  United 
States.  For  exaniple,  let  lis  take  the  establishment  of  the  national 
banking  system.  The  system  of  governmental  regulation  whicli  was 
adopted  in  respect  to  that  came  into  being  with  the  establishment 
of  the  banking  system  and  as  a  part  of  a  constructive  program  to 
build  up  efficient  banking  agencies  by  the  National  Government. 
The  sjsteni  of  regjilation  of  railroads  has  an  entirely  different  his- 
tory. Railroads  did  not  come  into  existence  by  the  ifiat  of  Govern- 
ment, as  K  matter  of  national  policy,  but  the  railroads  were  orig- 
inated as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise  and  initiation  in  obedience 
to  the  appearance  of  economic  wants,  and  came  in  a  desultorj- 
way.  They  were  more  than  welcome  by  the  public.  On  every  hand 
there  appeared  a  public  policy  which  was  unmistakable  to  set  no 
limit  to  the  matter  of  encouragement,  if  only  the  railroad  facility 
could  be  provided.  The  most  liberal  charters  were  granted,  subsidies 
were  voted  by  legislative  bodies,  lands  were  granted  in  millions  of 
acres,  all  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  railroad  facilities.  There 
was  no  limitation  in  most  cases  put  upon  the  powers  of  these  char- 
tered agencies  in  respect  to  what  they  might  do  in  regard  to  their 
charges,  but  if  a  limitation  was  put,  it  was  put  so  high  that  it  did  not 
amount  to  a  limitation  or  a  practical  matter. 

Now.  the  result  of  that  was  to  create  the  impression,  I  may  say, 
to  create  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  invested  his 
means  in  a  railroad,  that  he  was  investing  it  as  he  would  in  any 
other  private  enterprise.  Xo  other  conception  was  in  the  public 
mind,  because  the  need  for  it  had  not  then  appeared ;  no  other  con- 
cepfion  was  in  the  mind  of  the  investor;  he  had  no  reason  to  have 
any  other  conception,  as  he  was  not  only  welcomed  but  urged  by  the 
public  to  enter  upon  this  field  of  human  industry.  Now,  what  was 
ihe  effect  of  thatt  Examining  human  motives,  watching  the  opera- 
tion of  human  interests  and  human  forces,  what  was  necessarily  the 
effect  of  that,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  conception  of  the  in- 
vestors in  these  properties  as  to  their  rights?  Inevitably,  it  pro- 
duced the  impression  that  they  had  engaged  in  a  private  business, 
and  that  they  owned  it  and  could  use  it  for  their  private  ends.  Now, 
time  went  on.  We  all  appreciate  that  that  conception  was  based 
upon  a  fundamental  and  a  far-reaching  error;  we  understand  that 
now,  but  at  that  time  nobody  understood  it;  nobody  advanced  it; 
nobody  insisted  on  it;  and  then  these  people  who  had  made  those  rail- 
roads commenced  to  use  them  for  their  private  puri>0!=es;  thev  com- 
menced to  sell  at  wholesale  cheaper  than  they  sold  at  retail,  lite  any 
other  man  controlling  his  business  even  now  does;  they  commencecl 
lo  make  different  terms  to  different  parties  and  to  different  com- 
munities; they  commenced  to  exploit  them  in  a  financial  way  as 
private  enterprises,  an<l,  gradualh',  the  great  public  mind  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  abuses  were  creeping  in.  and  there  came  to  be  here 
and  there  demands  that  that  sort  of  favoritism,  which  made  the  pros- 
perity of  one  community  and  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  another, 
ought  to  stop.  As  the  abuses  multiplied  and  as  the  liurtful  condition 
of  the  unregulated  use  of  this  tremendous  agency  began  more  and 
more  t<»  appear,  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject  arose  in  like  pro- 
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fmrtion,  and  there  soon  became  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
ic that  these  abuses  must  cease;  that  the  thine  of  inequality* «f 
the  terms  on  which  men  and  communities  could  do  Inisiness  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  conception  took  hold  of  the  public  mind  that 
there  was,  necessarily,  a  public  duty  imposed  upon  this  tremendous 
agency  of  development  and  commerce.  I  have  heard  it  contended, 
as  you  have,  that  the  public  right  in  respect  to  these  properties  grew 
out  of  the  bestowal  of  the  right  of  emment  domain.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  accept  that  view,  for  a  moments  reflection  will  show 
you  that  if  you  buy  every  foot  of  your  right  of  way  and  build  iipo;i 
It  a  railroad,  that  there  must  be  limitations  of  ownership  and  usse 
upon  that,  just  as  much  as  if  you  had  used  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  The  foundation  of  the  public  right,  to  my  mind,  is  not  the 
bestowal  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  it  is  the  possession  of  a 
tremendous  agency,  powerful  enough  to  make  and  unmake  pros- 
perity, ami  powerful  enough  to  affect  national  destinies.  No  mutter 
what  its  form,  no  matter  what  the  privileges  that  were  bestowed — 
whether  they  were  given  or  bouglit — the  i-esult  of  the  existence  of 
an  agency  so  powerful  as  this  would  lie  to  impose  upon  it.  fi-om  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case,  a  public  right  in  respec't  to  its  use  and 
in  respect  to  its  ownership. 

Now,  we  can  well  imagine  the  effect  of  the  clash  of  tliose  prin- 
ciples, the  conflicting  conceptions  of  the  use  of  the-^e  properties,  the 
investors  on  the  one  side  naturally  clinging  to  their  view  of  pri- 
vate owner^ip  and  re-senting  a  denial  of  the  full  use  of  private 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  having  once  seen  the  opera- 
tion of  these  forces  would  necessarily  continue  to  insist  on  that  point 
of  view,  and  the  judgment  and  the  conscience  of  the  world  has  come 
to  appreciate  that  the  public  view  of  tliat  question  was  the  sound  one. 
But  there  was  a  controversy;  there  was  a  conflict  of  conceptions; 
there  was  a  conflict  of  interests,  and  it  came  to  be  a  great  political 

Juestion.  The  owners  of  these  railroads  on  the  one  hand  fighting 
or  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  private  rights  of  property,  and 
unwilling  to  accept  in  any  degree,  even  a  qualified  degree,  the  right 
of  public  regulation ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  insisting  that  these 
agencies  must  be  regulated  and  controlled  or  they  would  become 
larger  than  the  Oovernment  itself,  and  so  the  fight  went  on.  It  went 
on  relentlessly  and  without  yielding  on  either  side,  and  when  the  vic- 
tory came  it  came  on  the  side  of  the  public  conception  of  the  public 
character  of  these  instrumentalities  of  commerce;  but  it  was  a  victory 
won  in  anger;  it  was  n  victory  which  was  the  outcome  of  fierce  conflict, 
and  the  terms  that  were  imposed  were  the  terms  of  the  victor  upon 
the  vanquished,  and  reflected  merely  the  purpose  to  apply  in  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  system  of  regulation  the  forces  of  correction  and  pun- 
ishment. So  that  this  system,  which  was  established  by  the  National 
Government  29  years  ago,  was  the  outcome  of  this  bitter  conflict  of 
policies  and  views  and  conceptions,  and  looked  only  to  what  the 
public  had  in  its  mind,  and  that  is  the  eradication  of  abuses. 

I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fundamental  difference  between 
that  situation  and  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  banks. 
In  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  tne  banks  the  system  of  regula- 
tion was  a  pnil  of  a  constructive  program.  In  the  matter  of  the 
regulation  of  the  railroads,  regulatmn  became  a  part  of  a  destruc- 
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tive  program,  destructive  of  abuses,  and  intended  mprely  to  protect 
the  public  interests  as  tliey  then  appeared. 

Now.  g:ent!emen,  we  are  contronted  to-day  with  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  that  policy  of  correction  the  permanent 
policy  of  this  Government.  You,  with  your  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities upon  you,  have  to  consider  the  question  whether  now  the 
system  of  correction  has  gone  far  enough  for  you  to  take  stock  and  to 
inquire  whether  there  must  be  introduced  some  other  principles  beside 
the  princifile  of  correction  in  your  system  of  national  regulation. 
You  must  inquire,  whatever  may  be  your  determination  upon  that 
question,  whether  you  may  think  that  the  processes  of  correction  have 
gone  far  enough  or  not,  you  must  further  consider  whether,  if  thej' 
nave  not  gone  far  enough,  there  is  corrective  power  enough  in  this 
system  of  regulation  to  deal  with  all  that  is  left  of  abuses,  and 
whether  under  that  condition  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  introduce 
principles  of  encouragement,  of  helpfulness,  and  of  constructiveness 
in  this  system  of  regulation. 

Gentlemen.  I  shall  discuss  this  question  not  from  any  altruistic 
standpoint  but  with  the  acceptance  of  the  standards  that  whatever 
I  say  and  whatever  I  may  propose  must  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  public  intere-sts,  must  be  measured  by  that  standard  and  satisfy 
or  it  will  l)e  discarded.  I  will  not  make  any  plea  to  you  for  private 
interests.  I  appreciate  that  I  stand  here  witli  no  more  right  to  ask 
the  exercise  of  your  governmental  powei-s  in  the  protection  of  my 
private  interests  if  they  are  in  a  railroad  than  I  would  have  if  thej- 
were  in  a  farm  or  in  a  factory  or  in  a  mercantile  entei-prise.  My 
private  interests  have  no  place  here.  The  things  that  I  say  and  the 
things  that  are  proposed  must  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
public  interests  and  must  be  determined  by  the  standard  of  the 
public  interests,  and  I  shall  make  no  other  argument. 

Now,  what  is  the  public  interest  in  respect  to  transportation?  Let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  and  get  that  in  our  minds.  As  I  read  the 
needs  of  the  public  thev  are  to  be  assured  of  sufficiency  of  railroad 
and  transportation  facilities  now  and  in  nil  the  future,  and,  of  coui'se, 
to  be  assured  of  tlieui  on  reasonable  terms;  but  if  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion between  high  charges  and  the  existence  of  these  facilities,  I 
suppose  there  will  be  no  dissent  from  the  fact  that  the  public  interest 
is,  after  all,  in  having  the  facilities. 

I  can  not  forget  that  I  was  present  in  this  room  just  before  the 
1st  of  last  September,  when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  was  confronted  with  the  menace  of  an  immediate  sus- 
pension of  all  the  transportation  facilities  of  (he  United  States  by 
a  threatened  strike,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  possibility  of  that 
suspension  there  was  no  thought  in  any  man's  mind  except  of  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  those  facilities  by  the  public.  I  heard  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  rates  or  the  charges.  1  only  saw  that  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  impending  a  great  national  catastrophe  which  would  involve  the 
suspension  of  communication  between  pei-sons  and  communities 
throughout  the  Union,  and  that  the  whoie  attention  and  the  whole 
power  of  Government  was  directed  toward  finding  a  method  by 
which  those  facilities  could  be  continued.  I  read  in  that  incident 
the  value  that  the  public  put  upon  transportation  facilities.    Nor 
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can  we  close  «iir  eves  to  the  fact  that  at  Hiis  moment  commerce  is 
being  impeded  nnd  in  some  oases  lialted  by  a  lack  of  cars  to  carry 
the  freight  that  is  ■waiting  upon  the  ^idinp^  throughout  the  land,  ani 
liow  the  attention  of  everybody  is  now  directed  to  the  fact  that  that 
Hgain  is  a  catastrophe  wliich  must  be  averted,  so  that,  as  I  see  the 
public  interest,  it  is  that  there  shall  be  preserved  in  some  way  a 
transportation  capacity  equal  to  tlie  public  needs,  and  in  that  con- 
nection I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  whether  or  not  yott 
think  that  the  great  transportation  structures  of  this  country  are 
still  too  high,  or  right,  or  else  too  low,  that  yon  must,  it  seems  to  nie, 
conclude  that  the  existing  powers  of  regulation  are  adequate  to  deal 
with  that  question  of  exorbitant  rates. 

We  have  no  controversy  any  longer  about  a  lack  of  power  to  deal 
with  rates  that  are  too  liigh.  Some  think  that  tliere  are  none  too 
high,  others  disagree  with  tliat  view,  but  all  appreciate  that  the  exist- 
ing governmental  systems  are  adequate  to  deal  with  the  que.stion  of 
the  level  of  rotes,  to  the  extent  of  preventing  them  from  being  exorbi- 
tant. So  that  we  must  come  back  to  this  question  of  whether  or  not 
I  am  right  in  insisting  that  the  fundamental  and  essential  interest 
of  the  public  is  now  in  the  great  question  of  whether  or  not  existinjj- 
systems  guarantee  to  the  public  an  adequate  supply  of  transportation 
facilities,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  Some  gentle- 
men might  say  that  there  have  been  great  railroad  abuses;  that  there 
liave  been  great  errors  of  railroad  judgment;  that  there  have  been 
gi-eat  crimes  in  financial  inattere  of  some  of  the  railroads,  and  at- 
tempt to  present  that  view  to  this  committee,  and  to  say  that  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  railroads  now  labor  are  caused,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  by  the  faultv  management  of  the  railroads  them- 
selves. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  confront  that  proposition  with  this  ques- 
tion :  What  remedy  does  that  theory  propose  for  the  needs  of  th» 
l)eople  in  respect  to  the  continuance  of  railroad  facilities?  The  ad- 
vocate of  that  view  has  turned  his  face  to  the  past.  He  is  insisting 
on  your  shutting  your  eyes  to  the  needs  of  the  future  by  trying  to 
arouse  your  indignation  in  respect  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
errors  and  misdemeanors  of  bygone  days,  or,  if  he  pleases,  of  present 
davs;  but  what  did  he  do?  What  did  he  propose  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viciing  for  the  future?  At  last  the  question  will  be.  and  I  will  try 
to  define  the  issue  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  accepted  by  all  of 
us,  no  matter  what  our  views,  the  question  will  be  this :  Those  who 
propose  a  change  in  existing  methods  must  make  their  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people  upon  the  proposition  that  existing  methods 
do  not  assure  to  the  public  the  supply  of  transportation  facilities 
that  the  public  needs,  and  those  who  oppose  any  change  must  make 
liieir  appeal  to  the  public  judgment  on  the  proposition  that  existing 
conditions,  if  honestly  administered,  do  assure  to  the  public  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  transportation  facilities.  Now.  is  not  that  a  fair 
statement  of  the  issue  which  we  should  debate?  Is  not  that  an  issue 
which  must  control  the  decision  of  this  question?  The  continuance 
of  the  certainty  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  is  paramount 
and  must  control  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  question.  Gentlemen 
can  not  be  heard  who  aijpeur  here,  jealous  of  local  rights  and  juris- 
dictions, unless  they  can  show  that  under  those  local  rights  and 
jurisdictions  the  public  needs,  present  and  future,  are  protected.     No 
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theoretical  view  of  the  proiJer  distribution  of  governmental  powers 
■can  have  any  weight  witn  you  or  with  the  judgment  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  unless  under  the  proposed  distribution  of  governmental 
powers  adequacy  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  is 
assured.  No  private  interests,  no  cherished  theories  of  government 
can  be  permitted  to  enter  here  unless  they  come  with  a  guarantee  in 
their  hands  that  what  they  propose  will  protect  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  facilities. 

Theivfoi-e.  gentlemen,  I  shall  debate  this  question  on  the  theory 
that  I  niu^t  sustain  the  propositions  which  I  snail  advance  by  show- 
ing mit  only  that  the  public  interests  are  promoted  by  them,  but  that 
the\-  tend  to  give  greater  assurance  to  the  public  of  the  continuing 
sufficiency  of  transportation  facilities  in  this  country.  May  I  not 
fairly  a^  of  anyone  who  shall  oppose  my  views,  or  who  shall  have 
any  oounterpropositions  to  make,  that  they  accept  tlie  same  con- 
ditions of  debate?  May  I  not  fairly  assume  that  I  have  the  approval 
of  the  public  judgment  in  trying  to  make  this  discussion  turn  upon 
that  one  question?  I  do  not  believe  that  if  you  gentlemen  conclude 
that  there  is  now  a  sufficiency  of  transpoitation  facilities,  that  exist- 
ing policies  adequately  assure  them  for  the  future,  that  you  would  be 
inclined  to  any  cnange,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  if  you  are  convinced 
that  present  systems  menace  the  continuance  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  assure  them  to 
the  public,  that  any  other  idea  will  hold  you  back.  I  believe  that  is 
going  to  be  the  dominant  thing  in  your  minds  when  you  come  to 
perform  the  great  duty  which  has  been  intrusted  to  you. 

Now,  let  us  inquire  into  that  question.  Have  there  been  no  signs 
which  an  intelligent  mind  can  not  mistake  of  a  menace  to  your  trans- 

firtation  facilities?  Has  nothing  occurred  to  arrest  your  attention? 
ave  we  learned  no  lesson  from  what  liappened  in  1907,  when  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  business  offered  to  the  railroads,  and 
lack  of  yards,  lack  of  tracks,  and  lack  of  cars  brought  on  the  "  panic 
of  plenty  "  in  that  year?  Have  we  forgotten  that  the  panic  of  1907 
was  not  a  panic  of  scarcity,  not  a  panic  of  failures  in  business,  but 
was  a  panic  brought  on  by  the  inability  of  communities  to  deal  with 
one  another,  because  the  railroad  facilities  were  inadequate?  Con- 
gestion eveiywhere ;  not  yards  of  sufficient  capacity  for  trains :  not 
tracks  sufficient  to  carry  them;  not  cars  sufficient  to  transport  the 
business  of  the  people.  There,  in  that  year,  in  the  midst  of  that 
plenty  came  panic,  due  to  those  factors.  Have  we  forgotten  the  fact 
that  in  this  last  spring  it  became  necessary  to  put  embargoes  upon 
the  receipts  of  business  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  including  your 
own  country  of  New  England.  Senator  Brnndegee.  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  have  yards  enough  and  terminals  enough  to  linndle 
your  business?  And  that  embargo  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
cause  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Commis- 
sioner Clark,  to  go  and  take  personal  charge,  with  a  committee  of  rail- 
road men,  of  that  situation  and  try  to  work  it  out.  and  it  remains 
nnremedied  to  this  day,  because  the  fundamental  want  of  yards  and 
terminals  and  facilities  has  made  it  impossible.  Do  you  forget  the 
fact  that  at  this  present  moment  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  raili-oad 
Hjuipment  that  tne  commercial  interests  of  the  country  have  risen 
in  arms  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  conducting  an 
investigation  in  the  city  of  Louisville  through  one  of  its  members  in 
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order  to  find  a  way  of  supplying  with  cars  the  commercial  needs  of 
this  country  ? 

Are  we  justified  in  taking  no  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  year 
there  has  been  n  smaller  railroad  construction  than  in  any  year,  leav- 
ing out  the  Civil  War,  since  1848,  and  that  in  the  last  year  there  have 
been  less  than  1,000  miles  of  new  railroad  constructed  in  the  United 
States^  In  a  field  which  has  heretofore  been  an  inviting  field  of 
private  enterprise,  in  a  field  that  has  found  heretofore  at  every  hand 
investors  who  are  seeking  to  invest  their  surphis  means,  we  found  in 
the  last  year  that  raih-oad  construction  into  new  teiritory  has  been, 
in  effect,  arrested,  and  that  nothing  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing this  pioneer  of  progi-ess  into  the  untouched  wealth  of  ithe  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Do  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  suspension  of  railroad  con- 
struction may  be  the  cause  for  which  we  are  all  seeking  of  world- 
wide disaster  which  has  come  in  the  high  cost  of  living?  Political 
parties  have  entertained  different  views  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  high  cost  of  living.  One  of  the  great  parties,  smd  perhaps  both, 
at  one  time  felt  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  hurtful  combinations 
of  productive  interests,  and  antitrust  laws  were  adopted  as  a  means 
of  meeting  that  unfortunate  condition.  Another  one  of  the  great 
parties  found  the  explanation  in  the  tariff  and  came  into  power 
with  the  proclamation  that  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  lower  the 
tariff  that  living  cost  would  likewise  disappear. 

Both  have  been  tried,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  going  up  all  the 
time.  Why  not  come  back  to  consider  tlie  fimdamentals  of  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind?  \VTiy  not  come  back  and  inquire  what  the  quantity 
of  supply  has  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  living?  Wliy  not  come  and 
inquire  whether  it  is  time  for  the  policy  of  these  United  States  to 
develop  the  rich  agricultural  and  mining  and  forest  reaches  which 
it  has  and  bring  them  in  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  human  need? 
Why  do  we  conclude  that  if  we  have  the  high  cost  of  living  with  the 
wheat  crop  at  a  certain  figure  that  we  would  have  no  lower  if  we 
could  double  the  wheat  crop?  Why  do  we  conclude  that  if  manu- 
factured implemejits  are  too  high  at  the  present  time  that  we  could 
not  reduce  them  if  we  increased  the  supply  of  the  raw  material? 
AVhy  do  we  conclude  that  it  is  proper  national  policy  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  touching  the  great  areas  of  productiveness  and  supply  in  this 
country  and  bringing  them  and  putting  them  within  the  reach  of 
human  wants  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  greatest  problem  with  which 
th©  poor  man  of  this  country  has  ever  yet  been  confronted  J  Are 
there  no  wheat  fields  yet  imtouched?  Are  there  no  mines  yet  un- 
opened? Are  there  no  forests  yet  untouched,  to  which  we  can  go 
to  increase  our  supply,  and  by  increasing  the  sujjply  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  do  something  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living?  And  yet. 
with  that  great  and  pressing  problem  upon  us,  seeking  for  some 
solution,  we  have  by  some  force,  by  the  operation  of  some  conditions, 
put  a  stop  to  the  construction  of  railroads  in  new  and  unprovided 
territory. 

■M'ith  that  fact  before  us,  can  we  conclude  that  the  present  rail- 
road facilities  are  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  public? 

Another  thing  that  we  see — we  note  the  fact  that  railroad  construc- 
tion has  been  suspended  in  this  country  not  at  the  point  of  equal  dis- 
tribution of  railroad  facilities  to  the  various  States  or  the  various 
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commercial  communities,  but  it  has  stopped  at  a  point  where  many 
of  the  coinmunities  of  this  country  are  far  in  advanee  of  many  others, 
where  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  raili-oad  facilities  to  the 
people  having  a  couunon  citizenship  and  coumion  ripht  in  the  T^^nited 
States.  For  example,  we  find  that  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  there 
are  30.8  miles  of  railroad  for  every  100  smiare  miles  of  territory, 
practically  30  mileR.  We  find  in  Wyoming  tnat  they  have  1.94  milei^. 
We  find  in  Virginia,  wliere  I  come  fi-om,  that  we  have  llj  miles. 
We  find  that  in  the  State  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, Georgia,  that  they  have  12.65  miles;  that  they  have  in  Idaho  3.35 
miies;  that  the  average  in  the  United  States  is  8.53  miles. 

Are  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  satisfied'^  Will  they  long  be' 
content  with  the  statesmanship  which  halts  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation facilities  at  that  point  of  inequality? 

I  have  had  made  a  map  of  the  State  of  Idaho  as  an  example.  I 
have  had  drawn  from  the  I'aih'oad  lines  in  that  State  parallel  lines 
from  7  to  10  miles  away,  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  convenient  haul- 
ing distance,  to  show  the  vast  area  of  productiveness  still  left  un- 
touched, and  I  have  had  circles  put  upon  the  map  to  show  the  min- 
tral  areas.  There  appear  upon  it  immense  forest  areas;  there  ap- 
pear upon  it  the  immense  ai'cas  of  arable  h:nd  yet  unsupplied  with 
transportation  facilities,  all  waiting  for  the  enterprise  of  men  to  pro- 
vide the  carrier  facilities  essential  to  lay  what  that  State  can  pro- 
duce at  the  feet  of  the  American  people.  I  am  having  prepared  smii- 
lar  maps  which  will  be  presented  bv  witnesses  in  this  investigation 
covering  other  States  and  possibly  tlie  whole  United  States,  to  show 
the  regions  to  which  American  needs  may  yet  apply  for  an  increase 
of  their  supplies,  and  as  a  means  of  decreasing  their  cost  of  living. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  those  facts  before  you  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened now  to  the  people  supplied  at  least  nominally  with  transpor- 
tation facilities,  as  to  the  failure  whenever  you  put  upon  it  the  pres- 
sure of  increased  business,  and  as  to  the  vast  territories  in  this  coun- 
try which  something  is  preventing  from  being  supplied  with  trans- 
portation facilities,  are  we  not  safe  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  are  not  now  provided 
up  to  the  point  that  the  public  needs  require,  and  that  there  is  no 
prorision  for  the  future  which  will  assure  them,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, adequate  transportation  facilities? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  transportation  is  never  a  completed 
instrumentality.  No  railroad  is  ever  finished  except  among  a  peo- 
ple that  are  dead,  and  as  long  as  commerce  grows  so  must  transpor- 
tation facilities  grow,  for  the  facilities  of  transportation  set  a  maxi- 
mum limit  upon  the  productive  capacity  of  the  people. 

They  can  produce  no  more,  and  they  will  pro<luce  no  more,  than 
they  can  get  to  market,  and  when  you  limit  your  transportation 
capacity  you  limit  the  capacity  of  your  people  for  productiveness  and 
for  usefulness  in  human  endeavor.  They  can  not  stand  still.  Even 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  its  magnificent  facilities,  is  not  a 
completed  property,  and  much  more  so,  in  all  the  territory  from 
which  I  come  and  from  which  most  of  you  gentlemen  come,  the  trans- 
portation facilities  on  which  your  people  rely  are  not  completed,  and 
unless  the  communities  perish  they  can  never  be  completed.  They 
must  go  on  growing  as  the  days  go  and  as  human  genius  grows  and 
human  interest  grows.     They  must  go  on  growing  and  Keep  pace 
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with  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  you  put  the  hand  of  paralysis  upon  the 
people  who  must  have  those  accoinniodations  or  die.  They  will  have 
to  Ije  provided. 

How  is  tliis  increased  transportation  facility,  this  constant  growth 
in  transportation  facility,  to  be  provided?  Is  there  anyone  who 
dreams  that  it  can  be  supplied  out  of  earnings  ?  Is  there  any  man  of 
affaii-s  anj-where  who  believes  that  you  can  continue  to  build  the 
needed  transportation  facilities  out  of  earnings?  If  so,  he  needs  to 
open  his  eyes,  because  that  is  not  even  a  remote  possibility.  It  is 
impossible  to  build,  to  renew,  to  extend,  to  amplify,  and  to  increase 
the  transportation  facilities  of  this  country  without  the  constant 
■  input "of  new  money. 

It  is  necessary,  theiefora,  for  the  Ameiicun  people,  in  answer  to 
their  supreme  needs  for  efiicient,  adequate,  and  constantly  growing 
fHcilitiis,  that  there  shall  be  a  guaranteed  means  by  which  the  pro- 
vision of  the  facilities  may  be  insured.  There  must  be  an  assurance, 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  but  in  the  intei-est  of  the  public — 
tliei-e  must  be  the  assurance  of  a  constant  supply  of  new  money,  in 
or<ler  to  increase,  as  the  public  needs  i-equire.  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  country. 

Xow,  how  is  that  new  money  to  be  provided?  Manifestly,  if  these 
S3'stems  of  railroads  are  to  I'emain  in  private  hands,  and  if  they  are 
to  look  to  private  individuals  to  supply  these  means,  there  must  be 
established  such  a  credit  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  country  as  will  attract  the  private  investor. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  whether 
such  a  credit  is  simply  the  private  affairs  of  the  railroads?  Is  it  a. 
matter  in  which  alone  the  present  owners  of  the  railroads  are  inter- 
ested ?  Is  it  a  matter  in  which  the  present  owners  of  the  railroads 
are  interested  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  the  public  are  inter- 
ested ?  Of  course,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  private  owner  that  his 
property  should  flourish,  but  at  last,  when  confined  within  its  present 
limits,  lie  can  do  something  with  this  proposition,  or  in  the  final  event 
the  Government  can  take  it  over  and  pay  him  for  it.  But  the  public 
requires  that  there  shall  be  an  adequate  credit,  because  the  public 
requires  that  there  shall  be  adequate  growing  transportation  facilities. 
If  the  credit  of  the  railroads  breaks  down  or  is  insufficient,  then  the 
public  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  growth  and  expansion  and  of  an 
avenue  for  the  current  of  its  commercial  business. 

So  the  question  of  railroad  credits  is  not  a  private  interest.  It  is 
a  public  interest.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  public.  If  it  fails  to  exist 
there  are  but  two  things  to  happen.  One  is  that  the  country  will  be 
blighted  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  railroad  facilities,  and  the  other 
is  that  the  Government  nmst  take  them  over  and  supply  the  credit 
themselves,  and  if  the  Government  ever  does  take  them  over,  and  if 
the  Government  ever  does  become  an  operator  of  these  railroads,  it 
will  be  because  this  question  of  railroad  credit  is  so  absolutely  con- 
trolling in  the  public  interest  that  the  public  must  take  them  over  in 
order  to  supply  the  credit. 

No  more  convincing  argument  can  be  made  to  an  intelligent  mind 
that  railroad  credit  is  a  matter  of  great  controlling  public  interest 
than  the  fact  that  if  ever  there  comes  a  system  of  Government 
ownership,  it  must  come  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  credit 
which  private  owners  can  not  supplv  to  it. 
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^<iw,  let  us  look  at  this  question  of  railroad  credit  and  its  present 
coodition.  Is  it  on  a  safe  basis,  so  far  as  the  public  in  concerned? 
Leave  out,  I  pray  you  again,  any  consideration  of  private  interest. 
Is  the  railroad  credit  of  the  country  on  a  sufficiently  sound  basis  to 
satisfy  the  public  needs?  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  I  suppose  that 
there  is  not  one  of  you  who  has  not  come  to  realize,  in  the  conduct 
of  your  personal  affairs  and  in  your  observation  of  commercial  con- 
ditions, that  business  can  not  safely  be  conducted  if  dependent 
entirely  upon  borrowed  money.  The  man  who  goes  into  business 
and  borrows  all  his  capital  is  not  considered  a  preferred  risk  in  the 
commercial  world.  The  man  who  gets  ^U  he  has  by  mortgaging  his 
property  and  putting  on  fixed  charges  is  ^ing  to  have  less  and  less 
credit  as  his  mortgages  increase  and  as  his  fixed  charges  grow,  and 
as  he  comes  closer  and  closer  to  the  time  when  some  reversal  in  busi- 
ness may  prevent  the  payment  of  his  interest.  That  rule  is  as  appli- 
cable to  a  railroad  as  it  is  to  an  individual.  A  railroad  can  no  more 
go  on  exhausting  all  its  assets  by  mortgages  and  loading  up  all  its 
operations  with  the  application  of  fixed  charges  than  can  an  indi- 
vidual. There  comes  a  point  in  railroad  credit,  as  in  individual 
credit,  where  the  line  of  safety  is  found  between  the  input  of  capital 
which  can  be  borrowed  and  the  input  of  capital  which  should  be  made 
by  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  be  evidenced  by  stock  without 
fixed  cliarges.  The  accumulation  of  fixed  charges,  the  necessity  to 
pay  them,  whether  the  earnings  are  sufficient  or  not,  constitutes  a 
charge,  if  this  line  is  exceeded,  which  may  mean,  in  the  end,  default 
and  bajikruptcy  and  failure. 

It  is  importMit,  then,  for  us  to  inquire  where  that  line  of  safety  is, 
and  whether  it  has  been  exceeded  in  American  railways.  We  stiaU 
attempt  to  develop  that  by  expert  evidence  before  you  in  the  course 
of  these  hearings,  to  show  where  the  line  of  safety  is  considered  to  be 
by  the  expert  financiers  of  the  world.  But  there  is  that  line  of 
safety,  and  the  auestion  which  you  gentlemen  will  be  interested  in 
considering  is  whether  that  line  of  safety  has  been  exceeded,  or  is 
in  danger  of  being  exceeded,  and  whether  thereby  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  American  railroads  is  now  menaced. 

I  believe  you  will  find  that  a  grea,t  many  of  these  economists  and 
financiers  will  say  that  that  line  of  safety  is  50  and  50.  Some  of 
them,  doubtless,  will  put  the  percentage  of  borrowed  money  at  a 
higher  figure,  but  none  has  come  to  my  attention :  no  contention  has 
come  to  me  that  the  borrowed  money  ought  to  be  higher  than  60  per 
cent  and  40  per  cent  contributed  by  tlie  owner.  That  will  be  a 
matter  of  investigation,  of  expert  investigation  before  this  com- 
mittee, as  to  where  that  line  of  safety  is. 

But.  taking  it  for  the  purpose  of  my  illustration  at  60  and  40,  we 
have  the  history  of  railroad  financing  in  this  country  within  the  last  ^ 
16  years  on  this  point  as  follows :  \ 

Tn  the  year  1900  the  bonded  indebtedness,  the  indebtedness  that 
was  accompanied  by  fixed  charges,  constituted  only  49.78  per  cent 
of  the  entire  capitalization,  and  on  that  capitalization,  in  that  stock, 
were  the  bonus  stocks  which  were  at  one  time  resorted  to  as  a  method 
of  American  financing.  In  the  year  1914  the  percentage  had  grown 
to  61.80  per  cent,  and  the  information  I  have,  but  I  state  this  sub- 
ject to  verification,  is  that  in  1916  it  is  6.5  per  cent. 
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TT^ntlemen,  is  there  nothing  in  that  statement  to  make  us  pause  and 
inquire,  where  we  are  tending?  Is  tliere  notliingr  tliere  Ut  miike  us 
pause  and  study  the  question  of  whether  nr  not  existing  systems  of 
regulation  suiBciently  encourage  investment  to  induce  tlie  investors 
to  buy  the  stock  of  railroads  and  thus  establish  the  proper  equi- 
librium! If  we  do  not.  where  are  we  tending?  Where  will  that 
{Trowing  percentage  lead  us?  Is  there  any  man  brave  enonph  to 
advocate  tne  proposition  that  the  railroads  must  hereafter  be  financed 
entirely  by  fixed  charges,  nor  must  not  the  intelligent  statesmen  and 
economists  of  the  day  say  that  there  is  this  line  of  safety  and  that 
upon  the  evidence  you  will  find  that  it  has  already  been  exceeded? 
But  whether  it  is  exceeded  or  not  the  tendency  is  so  rapid,  the  in- 
crease of  fixed  charges  in  its  relationship  to  the  amount  of  stock  is 
going  to  be  so  great  that  you  must  stop  and  look  at  this  tremendous 


dai^er  that  is  appearing  upon  the  horizon. 
V^  We  shall  attempt  to  snow  to  yi 


1  attempt  to  show  to  you  xgKn  that  in  order  for  a  railroatl 
to  finance  itself  by  stock,  that  there  must  be  reliable  eaminp!  of  the 
railroad  sufficient  to  make  the  investors  certain  of  a  return  of  6  per 
cent,  with  3  per  cent  surplus.  That  is  a  very  small  estimate,  as  wilt 
appear  from  the  evidence  of  these  experts,  which  will  be  presented  to 
you.  That  in  order  to  put  stock  out  at  par,  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany which  wants  to  issue  the  stock  must  be  at  least  6  per  cent  in  the 
way  of  dividends  and  8  per  cent  in  the  way  of  surplus  to  protect  the 
_  investors.  '/ 

What  is  the  condition  of  American  railroads  under  that  test  to-day  ? 

By  this  test  39  railroads,  having  a  mileage  of  47,363  mile:^.  could 
probably  be  financed  by  the  issue  of  stock  at  par.  Under  this  test  137 
railroa({s,  having  a  mileage  of  185,219  miles,  could  not  be  financed  by 
the  issue  of  stocK  at  par. 

All  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  come  from  the  territory  ser\'ed 
by  rich  railroads.  Some  of  us"  come  from  a  territory  where  the  rail- 
roads are  not  in  this  fine  financial  condition.  We  need  our  railroads 
as  much  as  the  rich  sections  of  the  country  need  theirs,  and  when  we 
see  that  185,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  can  not  respond  to 
that  test  of  financing  themselves  against  the  47,000  that  can,  I  ask 
you  whether  or  not  a  condition  is  not  presented  to  the  American 
people  which  would  make  them  pause  and  ask  where  we  are  going? 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  other  conditions  which  are  at  present 
affecting  American  railroad  credit,  and  that  we  must  now  confront  in 
respect  to  this  matter  of  railroad  credit. 

What  is  the  territory  that  is  furnishing  money  to  railroads?  Is  it 
the  whole  world!  Is  it  all  of  the  United  States!  Take  my  own 
territory  of  the  South ;  through  the  income-tax  returns  we  have  been 
recently  able  to  trace  the  ownership  of  a  block  of  $100,000,000  of 
bonds  of  a  railroad  company  running  through  the  vital  points  of  the 
South,  and  of  that  block  of  $100,000,000.  3J  per  cent  are  held  in  the 
South. 

I  have  recently  aske4  an  intelligent  associate  of  mine  to  go  through 
the  South  and  talk  with  our  people  with  respect  to  the  invetrtment  in 
railroad  securities,  and  he  comes  back  to  me  with  the  report,  which 
we  shall  verify  by  the  presence  of  bankers  from  that  section  upon  this 
witness  stand,  tliat  there  is  comparatively  little  demand  for  invest- 
ment in  railroads  in  the  South:  that  there  are  other  investments 
which  are  more  attractive  to  those  people. 
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The  same  is  true  in  a  very  large  extent  of  the  western  part  of  tlie 
tountry.  There  is  a  great  insurance  company  in  one  of  the  Western 
States,  the  investments  of  which  in  loans  on  farms  amounted  to 
$183,000,000  as  against  $75,000,000  in  railroad  securities,  and  they 
have  stopped  investinff  in  railroad  securities.  They  have  never  made 
a  loss  on  the  farm  loans,  while  the  depreciation  in  railroatl  securities 
has  amounted  to  such  a  substantial  figure  that  they  have  gone  out  of 
the  business.  We  shall  liave  on  the  stand  hero  to  tell  you  of  the 
question  of  railroad  credit  in  the  West,  witnesses  who  can  verify 
this  statement. 

So  we  have  two  great  sections  of  this  country  that  practically  with- 
hold their  credit  from  the  railroad  investors.  Of  course,  not  all  of  it, 
but  to  a  most  substantial  extent. 

Now,  to  what  sections  have  we  been  able  to  apply  ?  We  have  been 
able  to  apply  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  and  to  Europe. 
But  the  war  in  Europe  has  made  of  those  people  borrowers  instead 
of  lenders.  They  no  longer  are  taking  securities  of  American  rail- 
roads, but  they  are  sending  them  back  and  disposing  of  them  on  the 
markets  of  America.  Not  only  is  that  the  case  to-day.  but  when  this 
war  is  over  Europe  will  still  be  a  borrower  in  order  to  build  up  its 
waste  places,  and  will  not  be  a  substantial  source  of  supply  of  funds 
to  American  railways. 

So  that  we  are  reduced  to  the  small  financial  sections  of  this  coun- 
try, which  is  perhaps  best  described  by  the  "  East,"  and  when  we  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  railroad  credit  in  the  East  we  find  that 
representative  bankers  in  such  cities  as  Boston  are  advising  their 
chents,  when  they  come  and  ask  them  about  investments,  not  to  go 
into  railroads,  and  more  than  that,  we  are  finding  that  the  clients, 
when  they  come  and  want  investment,  and  a  railroad  security  is  sug- 
gested, decline  to  take  it.  Now,  that  is  a  tendency  which  we  can 
not  ignore. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  vou  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  contending 
tere  that  gilt-edge  railroad  securities,  constituting  first  or  prior  liens, 
have  no  market,  because  they  have,  and  they  have  a  pretty  good  one. 
Outstanding  mortgages  of  high  order  have  a  very  good  standing  in 
some  restricted  markets  of  the  country,  and  can  be  sold  under  ad- 
vantageous terms;  but  are  you  interested  in  that)  Are  you  interested 
in  how  outstanding  first  mortgages  sell,  except  in  an  indirect  way? 
Your  problem  is  not  that;  your  problem  is  whether  or  not  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  have  unencumbered  assets,  have  sullicient  mar- 
gins of  equity  to  enable  them  to  use  them  as  a  basis  of  getting  new 
money  into  these  enterprises.  That  is  your  problem ;  that  is  the  rail- 
roads' problem.  What  is  there  left,  you  will  ask,  to  bring  new  money 
into  these  railroad  enterprises,  in  order  that  they  may  perform  ac- 
ceptably their  public  functions,  and  may  adequately  provide  for  the 
growing  commerce  of  this  country  ?  That  is  your  yiroblem ;  that  is 
the  national  problem ;  that  is  the  public  problem.  What  can  we  dot 
What  have  we  left  that  will  enable  these  railroad  companies  tn  meet 
the  thing  that  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  raise  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  supply  the  facilities  which  the  public 
needs  absolutely  demand?  Every  security  that  is  now  out  upon  the 
markets  might  be  more  desirable  than  any  other  class  of  securities — 
everj-  one  of  them  might  be  in  the  highest  demand,  but  they  bring  no 
money.    What  they  have  brought  has  already  come. 
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The  practical  problem  is  to  get  the  new  money  that  these  facilities 
require,  and  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  assets  of  these  companies 
and  their  earning  capacity,  in  order  to  see  whether  what  is  left 
furnishes  a  guarantee  of  the  future  of  these  American  railroads.  So 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  can  find  railroad 
credit  reflected  upon  the  quotations  of  the  stock  exchanges  in  respect 
to  bonds  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  That  gives  no  picture 
of  the  kind  of  credit  that  you  are  inquiring  into  and  that  your  public 
is  interested  in.  That  may  have  an  indirect  bearing  as  indicating 
that  if  those  securities  are  worth  so  much  perhaps  there  are  others 
to  come  behind  that  will  still  be  saleable ;  but,  at  last,  your  inquiry 
is  as  to  the  condition  of  what  is  now  available  to  offer  the  public 
when  you  ask  his  investment,  and  whether  it  is  sufficiently  attractive 
to  get  it.  And  you  must  realize  that  you  are  offering  now  junior 
liens  on  all  these  railroads,  or  you  are  offering  stock  which  is  without 
a  lien.  You  see  the  condition  of  the  stock;  you  see  the  condition 
of  disproportionate  issue  of  bonds,  as  compared  with  stock,  and  you 
see — I  hope  you  see — that  there  is  a  real  problem  for  the  statesman- 
ship of  this  country  to  consider  in  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
existing  conditions,  whatever  may  be  their  cause,  are  such  as  to  give 
a  guaranty  to  the  American  people  that  new  money  will  be  forth- 
coming as  they  need  new  facilities,  and  that  there  is  a  practical 
assurance  that  these  new  facilities  will  he  provided. 

You  will  likewise  have  your  attention  called  to  what  are  consid- 
ered the  superior  attractions  of  other  classes  of  securities.  You  will 
be  told  of  why  it  is  that  investments  are  going  in  other  directions. 
You  will  be  told  about  the  more  attractive  earning  capacity  of 
industrials.  You  will  be  told  about  the  growing  favor  in  municipal 
securities.  Your  attention  will  be  directed  to  a  vast  area  or  avenue 
of  investment  newly  created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  where  the  farm 
loan  securities,  practically  indorsed  by  the  Government — not  in  the 
way  of  financial  obligation,  but  indorsed  by  Government  approval — 
will  come  into  the  field  as  a  great  competitor  of  other  investments; 
that  those  securities  are  tax  free,  and,  as  told  to  us  by  one  of  the 
tankers  of  Memphis,  Tcnn,,  that  they  will  hereafter  furnish  a  tre- 
mendous source  of  competiton  to  any  other  class  of  investments, 
especially  investment  in  railroads. 

Your  attention  is  invited,  and  will  continually  be  invited  during 
this  hearing,  to  this,  as  a  cause  for  the  decline  in  railroad  credit,  and 
that  is  that  under  our  governmental  policy,  the  amount  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  carriers  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  owner.  I  am 
careful  here  to  say  that  I  realize  that  the  amount  of  those  revenues 
can  not  be,  and  should  not  be,  in  the  hands  or  the  control  of  the 
owner,  free  from  governmental  regulation,  but  when  I  come  to  dis- 
cuss that  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  discuss  what  the  regulation 
ought  to  be;  not  that  there  should  be  freedom  from  regulation,  or 
absence  of  regulation,  but  the  character  of  the  regulation  so  as  to 
increase  public  confidence. 

We  can  not  in  this  connection  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  credit 
of  the  railroads  is  also  affected  by  the  power  of  labor  to  dictate  its 
own  wages,  and  by  the  consequent  withdrawal  from  the  control  of 
the  owner  of  the  power  to  fix  the  level  of  his  expense,  and  we  are 
subject,  as  all  are  subject,  to  the  increased  cost  of  living — the  differ- 
enc«  between  us  and  most  enterprises  being  that  we  can  not  increase, 
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as  we  think  proper,  the  amount  of  our  revenues.  We  are  like  the 
Govemment  clem  up  here,  with  whom  you  ^utlemen  have  to  deal, 
whose  income  is  limited,  but  whose  market  bills  increase. 

And  then  there  is  another  consideration,  gentlemen,  which  affects 
railroad  credit,  which  in  the  calm  and  dispassionate  atmosphere  of 
this  inquiry,  I  hope  will  be  recognized  and  will  be  given  due  con- 
sideration. Eailroads  are,  at  least,  a  business  enterprise;  they  must 
not  be  subjected,  if  they  are  to  survive,  to  political  management. 
We  are  just  as  dependent  on  the  application  of  business  principles  to 
the  business  which  we  are  intrusted  with  the  obligation  to  make 
SQCcessful,  as  any  other  line  of  business,  and  we  can  not  be  subjected 
safely  to  political  management,  any  more  than  any  other  business 
can  be  safely  subjected  to  political  management. 

Now,  I  have  advert«d  briefly,  gentlemen,  to  some  of  the  causes 
which  are  affecting  adversely  railroad  credit.  Is  there  notliing  in 
that  catalogue  to  arrest  your  attention^  Is  there  nothing  in  the 
conditions  which  I  have  described  to  make  you  pause  and  say,  "Are 
the  interest  of  the  public  sufficiently  safeguarded  under  conditions 
such  as  these?  Is  there  an  adecjuate  assurance  in  the  conditions 
which  now  exist  that,  through  private  means,  the  railroad  facilities 
of  the  country  will  be  at  all  times  kept  adequate  to  the  country's 
needs  "  t 

Let  me  ask  you  for  one  moment  to  put  yourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  investor.  You,  as  an  investor,  can  not  be  coerced ;  you  must 
be  attracted.  That  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  problem  of  rail- 
road mana^ment  and  of  railroad  regulation.  As  long  as  these  in- 
strumentahtiee  are  in  private  hands  you  can  not  coerce,  out  you  must 
attract  investors.  Xow,  an  investor  who  means  to  invest  comes  and 
looks  upon  the  field.    What  does  he  see? 

He  sees,  in  the  &tA  place,  that  the  subject  in  which  he  is  asked 
to  make  his  investment,  is  absolutely  beyond  his  own  control  in 
respect  to  the  revenues  which  it  shall  produce;  that  they  are  con- 
trolled by  governmental  authority,  and  they  are  not  only  controlled 
by  governmental  authority,  but  they  are  controlled  by  a  governmental 
authority  which  is  irresponsible  for  the  results  and  which  is  so  di- 
versified that  it  can  not  be  coordinated  into  one  consistent  policy 
of  regulation.  He  finds  not  only  that  the  revenues  are  limited  by 
the  power  of  government,  but  limited  not  by  the  power  of  a  single 
government.  He  finds  that  the  level  of  his  revenues  is  not  fixed  by  a 
^andard  which  is  consistent  and  which  looks  to,  appreciates,  and  is 
respODslble  to  the  whole  people,  but  by  a  diversified,  uncoordinated 
and  ancontrolled  diversity  of  governmental  authority;  that  while 
the  standard  of  one  State  and  the  standard  of  another  State — I  mean 
of  tihe  National  Grovemment-— may  be  high  enough  to  guarantee  the 
continued  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  attract  new  capital  to  make  his  own  input  useful 
and  valuable,  that  he  can  have  no  such  standard  as  that  applied,  but 
that  he  must  go  not  only  to  one  source  of  regulation,  to  one  standard 
of  what  the  public  requires,  to  one  standard  of  what  can  be  per- 
mitted in  the  wajy  of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise,  but  to  49. 

Is  there  anything  inviting  in  that  to  the  investor?  Is  there  any- 
thing to  make  him  feel  that  "  Uiat  is  the  place  for  my  money  "  ? 

Again,  we  find  not  only  can  one  Government  add  to  the  expense 
account  but  the  49  governments  can  add  to  the  expense  account. 
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Can  they  add  to  it  with  a  limitation  of  the  same  principles  or  the 
limitation  of  the  same  standards,  or  can  they  add  to  it  according  to 
the  individual  and  uncontrolled  conception  within  the  lines  of  con- 
fiscation of  each  individual  governmental  authority  ?  Here  this  in- 
vestor has  the  question  of  the  amount  of  his  revenues  controlled  so 
that  he  can  not  say  what  they  shall  be,  end  no  enterprise  of  his 
can  control  tliem,  but  they  are  controlled  by  a  governmental  author- 
ity, and  added  to  that  are  the  differing  policies  of  49  authorities,  all 
of  which  have  the  power  of  affecting  his  revenues.  And  when  he 
comes  to  the  expense  account  he  finds  that  that  is  not  in  the  liands 
of  a  single  responsible  authority — responsible  to  tlie  whole  people — 
and  to  a  comprehensive  and  complete  view  of  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce,  but  that  that,  too, 
is  subject  to  the  uncoordinated,  diversified,  and  unrestricted — except 
as  constitutional  limitations  restrict  it — exercise  of  the  power  of 
49  different  agencies. 

Now,  Mr.  Investor,  how  do  you  like  that  situation  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  to  make  you  particularly  keen  to  part  with  your  hard- 
earned  money  and  put  it  into  that  enterprise?  Is  there  or  is  there 
not  something  there  for  the  Government  to  consider  and  for  the 
Government  to  correct,  if  you  are  going  to  continue  to  reiy  upon  the 
voluntary  action  of  investors  free  to  come  in  or  free  to  go  out? 

What  else  does  this  investor  see  when  he  comes  to  consider  now 
whether  it  is  to  his  interest  to  put  his  money  into  this  enterprise  t 
He  sees  a  system  of  regulation  born  of  tlie  paasionate  resentment  in 
the  public  mind  against  abuses  and  continuing  only  the  principles  of 
correction  and  punishment  under  the  principle  of  repression— no 
principle  of  lifting  up  and  building.  He  finds,  therefore,  that  not 
only  is  he  invited  to  come  into  an  enterprise  where  he  can  control 
neither  his  revenues  nor  his  expenses,  but  he  comes  to  make  his  in- 
vestment subject  to  a  system  which  contains  only  the  principles  of 
repression  and  correction,  and  whicli  has  in  it  no  reco^ition  of  the 
necessity  for  him  to  be  encouraged  and  protected. 

Is  there  anything  in  that  that  you,  as  representing  the  public,  can 
rely  upon  to  secure  from  private  individuals  the  new  money  that  is 
needed  to  build  up  and  to  make  stable  these  great  fimdamental  in- 
strumentalities of  the  public  welfare?  Suppose  he  looks  a  little 
further,  this  investor,  examining  into  the  men^  of  the  thing  in  which 
he  is  asked  to  make  an  investment,  and  finds  that  there  lias  been  a 
gross  advance  in  16  years  of  16  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  fixed 
charges  put  upon  that  property  to  which  he  must  come  in  subject,  and 
where  the  margin  for  his  security,  be  it  lien  or  be  it  stock — the  mar- 
gin on  which  he  must  rely  for  his  reimbursement  and  for  the  safety 
of  his  investment — has  been  reduced  from  over  50  per  cent  in  1900  to 
now  about  35  per  cent;  do  you  think  that  that  constitutes  an  element 
of  real  attraction  to  an  investor?  This  man  that  you  must  attract, 
his  man  that  you  can  not  coerce,  you  are  inviting  into  a  banquet  room 
where  the  fare  will  be  in  his  mind,  only  the  fare  of  starvation  instead 
of  the  fare  of  plenty,  and  you  are  asking  him  to  permanently  identify 
himself  with  an  enterprise  that  is  made  subject  to  these  conditions 
in  respect  to  the  exhaustion  of  equities  and  to  the  gradual  progress 
toward  the  entire  exhaustion  of  asset  value.  Such  a  man — ^this  in- 
vestor— win  not  be  contented  to  look  only  in  the  direction  to  which 
you  invite  his  attention.    He  is  not  going  to  see  only  your  railroad 
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investment.  He  is  at  liberty  to  look  at  other  classes  of  investment. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  measure  their  attractions,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  between  them.  How  will  he  choose  between  the  investment 
which  is  sub]e;;t  to  severe  and  restrictive  governmental  regulation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  which  he  is  free  to  enjoy,  and  the  operation  of  the 
forces  of  economic  development  on  the  otherl  How  will  he  select 
your  railroad  investment  when  he  sees  the  standard  of  your  earnings 
vastly  inferior  to  the  standard  of  the  earnings  in  other  industrial 
pursuits  from  agriculture,  or  from  agriculture  down  ? 

I  saj-  that  in  deference  to  my  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Adaiison.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Thom.  How  will  he  select,  when  he  has  the  whole  field  of 
clear  and  unencumbered  assets  on  the  one  hand  as  a  security,  and 
he  sees  the  margin  of  equity  in  the  railroad  world  reduced  to  35 
per  cent  against  over  50  per  cent  16  years  ago  ?  And  when  you  invite 
this  gentleman,  with  his  money  to  invest,  to  consider  a  railroad  in- 
vestment, what  will  be  the  impression  on  him  when  he  is  free  on 
the  one  hand  to  invest  in  a  line  of  business  which  is  governed  only 
by  business  considerations,  which  is  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
of  honesty,  vrhicli  puts  no  restriction  upon  genius  or  enterprise? 
J'hat,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  system  of  transportation  which  is  not 
i-ontrolled  by  simple  business  considerations,  but  is  subject  to  the 
fluctuating  views  of  political  parties.     How  will  he  select? 

Some  of  these  things  that  I  have  alluded  to  are  inseparable  from 
the  railroad  industry.  The  principle  of  governmental  regulation  is 
inseparable  from  it.  We  must  reckon  with  that.  We  must  take  that 
as  our  starting  point,  but  after  we  have  taken  it  that  does  not  end 
the  question.  It  comes  back,  then,  to  the  system  and  permanency 
and  provisions  of  regulation,  that  they  may  be  as  wise  as  they  can 
be  made,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  public  against  abuse  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  adequate  attractions  to  the  mvestor  to  continue  the 
supply  of  facilities. 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  freedom  of  this  industry  from 
regulation.  That  is  universalh'  accepted  as  a  permanent  and  endur- 
ing part  of  American  policy,  and  I.  for  one,  concur  in  it,  not  only 
as  a  fixed  policy,  but  I  am  a  dificiple  of  its  wisdom.  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be,  so  that  when  I  raise  my  voice  hero  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  principle  or  the  policy  of  regulation,  but  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  trying,  as  far  as  my  efforts  can  contribute  to  it,  to 
sec  tnat  the  system  of  regulation  is  made  as  wise  and  as  helpful  as  it 
can  be  made  for  the  preservation  of  this  great  and  essential  industry. 
I  do  believe  that  a  means  must  be  found  of  creating  an  authority 
of  regulation  that  shall  be  as  free  as  possible  from  political  considera- 
tion. I  realize  that  it  is,  perhaps,  a  Utopian  dream  to  think  that 
that  can  be  done  entirely,  but  I  do  think  that  that  is  the  point  to 
which  the  efforts  of  statemanship  should  be  directed,  to  find  a 
method  of  applying  governmental  regulation  to  an  industry  which 
shall  be  safeguarded  as  far  as  possible  from  political  consideration 
and  political  influence.  We  know  that  at  the  present  time — I  say 
this  in  passing  merely  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  am  meaning  in 
this  part  of  my  remarks — we  know  that  a  railroad  to-day  may  refuse 
to  pay,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, a  claim  to  some  important  man  at  some  crossroads,  that  it  may 
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make  by  that  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  political  enemy  of  a  man  to  whom  we  do  not 
pay  the  claim,  and  that  he  may  have  strength  enough  to  influence 
the  election  of  some  man  that  will  feature  his  political  life  by  an 
attack  upon  the  railroad  interests.  We  can  not  survive  that  any 
more  than  any  other  business  can  survive.  The  decree  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  gone  forth  that  railroads  shall  stay  out  of  politics, 
and  the  railroads  with  which  I  am  acquainted  do  stay  out  of  politics. 
That  same  policy  which  issues  that  righteous  decree  to  the  railroads 
should  see  to  it  that  the  other  side,  that  side  that  wants  to  attack  the 
railroads,  stays  out  of  politics,  too. 

We  ple&d  before  you  gentlemen  for  a  nonpolitical  body — business 
system  of  regulation — which  shall  give  every  guaranty  that  it  is 
possible  for  your  wisdom  to  invent,  that  the  business  questions  on 
which  your  welfare  hinges — and  by  your  I  mean  the  public  welfare — 
are  dependent,  shall  be  decided  on  principles  of  business  righteous- 
ness and  not  of  political  expediency.  Your  railroad  business  can  not 
long  survive  if  it  is  made  a  football  of  politics,  and  the  more  it  is 
made  so  the  more  dangerous  it  is;  the  less  it  is  made  so  the  more  you 
attract  the  man  that  expects  business  conditions  to  surround  his 
investment.  . 

I  have  tried,  with  such  suggestiveness  and  force  as  I  could  com- 
mand, to  bring  to  your  minds  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  condition  of  serious  depreciation  in  railroad  credits.  I  have  tried 
to  show  to  you  that  that  is  a  matter  that  does  not  primarily  concern  the 
railroad  owners  to  the  extent  it  concerns  the  general  public  I  think 
we  should  now  go  further  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  decline 
in  railroad  credits.  I  have  hinted  at  that  in  the  course  of  what  I  have 
said,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  catalogue  them  again,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  whether  there  is  anything  in  them  that  is  impossible 
for  national  policies  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  two  hours  and  a  half  now.  It  is  a 
considerable  effort  to  speak  three  hours  and  a  half.  I  will  not  be  able 
to  finish  to-day.  I  would  like  very  much,  if  I  could,  before  going 
into  this  subject,  which  is  a  very  large  one,  if  I  can  come  to-morrow 
morning  and  continue. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  we  utilize  the 
time  to  go  into  executive  session  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  after  which  the  doors  were  reopened  and  the  committee 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday,  November  24,  1916,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.) 
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fbiday,  novbmbeb  24,  1016. 

conoress  op  the  united  states, 
Joint  Commtttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room  326,  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m..  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands 
(chairman)  presiding;  Hon.  William  C.  Adamson,  \'ice  chairman.     • 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  pursuant  to  Public  Resolution 
25,  joint  resolution  creating  a  joint  suocommittee  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  investigate  the 
conditions  relating  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
Decessity  for  further  legislation  relating  thereto,  and  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  such  subcommittee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Thom, 
you  may  proceed. 

8TATEMEMT    OF    HE.    ALFKED    P.    THOU,    COUITSEL    BAXLROAB 
EXECUTIVES'  COHMITTEE,  WASKEVOTON,  D.  C— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Thom.  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
speaking  yesterday  of  the  disappearing  sources  for  the  supply  of 
needed  funds  for  railroad  improvement  I  omitted  one  of  the  sources 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  significance  and  consequence  to  the 
public. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  have  been  created  by  the  spirit  of 


adventure  of  the  American  people.  They  have  been  willing  to  go 
into  enterprises  involvinean  unltnown  future  and  great  risk  in  the 
hope  of  laree  returns.    There  is  no  man  acquainted  with  public 


affairs  or  with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  this  country  that  does  not  appreciate  that  without  the  spirit 
10  which  I  have  alluded  there  would  nave  been  no  such  transportation 
system  as  exists  in  America  to-day.  The  spirit  of  the  man  who  was 
willing  to  adventure  his  means  in  the  hope  of  great  financial  return 
is  what  has  accomplished  the  creation  of  the  American  system  of 
railroads. 

Now,  that  source  has,  of  course,  been  eliminated.  There  can  be  no 
system  of  strict  governmental  regulation  which  would  leave  any  room 
for  the  man  who  is  the  adventurer  or  speculator,  if  you  please,  in  the 
subject  matter  that  is  thus  recognized.  While  we  all  recognize  that 
that  situation  Is  one  that  has  necessarily  come,  in  dealing  with  the 
future  and  in  laying  our  plans  for  the  preservation  and  the  growth 
of  this  system,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  that  great 
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body  of  adventurers,  or  capitalists,  which  was  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  has  disappeared  as  a  source  of  supply  to  tJie  in- 
crease of  railroad  facilities.  So  that  we  are  reduced  now  to  the  con- 
servative investor  when  we  want  to  get  money.  In  order  to  attract 
him  there  must  be  offered  to  liim,  in  the  place  of  risk  and  large  re- 
turns, stabiliij"  and  certainty  for  his  investment.  Therefore,  in  your 
outlook,  in  your  constructive  scheme  for  the  future,  in  your  pur- 
pose to  preserve  an  adequacy  of  railroad  facilities  for  the  gi'owing 
commerce  of  this  country,  you  can  not  shut  your  ey^a  to  the  fact  of 
the  disappearinfT  and  exhausted  sources  of  supply  of  this  capital,  but 
you  must  adthvas  yourselves  as  practical  men  to  the  accommodation 
of  what  Vou  do  to  the  actual  pos.sibilities  of  the  situation  with  which 
you  are  dealing. 

Gentlemen,  may  1  for  a  moment  try  to  interest  you  in  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  financial  needs  of  the  railroads  are  likely  to  be  dur- 
ing the  next  10  or  12  yeai-s?  Of  course,  we  liuve  no  lamp  to  light 
our  feet  as  we  tread  along  this  pathway,  except  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. We  can  only  study  what  has  been  done,  what  the  tendencies 
are.  what  the  growth  of  commerce  is  expected  to  be,  and  from  that 
attempt  to  adduce  what  will  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  accommodate  the  commerce  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected. 

We  have  had  that  subject  studied,  and  in  due  time  the  exact 
methods  of  that  study,  the  way  it  was  carried  on,  the  figures  which 
have  been  deduced  from  it,  will  be  presented  for  your  consideration. 
I  will  now  simply  give  you  the  method  and  state  conclusions. 

In  our  effort  to  ascertain  what  are  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
future  we  have  studied  the  growth  of  population,  industries,  and 
commerce  during  the  past  20  or  more  years,  and  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  railway  traffic  and  of  facilities  and  equipment  during 
the  same  period.  Wo  have  tried  to  show  what  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease year  by  year  has  been  during  that  period;  how  the  property 
has  grown;  how  the  traffic  has  grown,  and  how  the  railroad  facilities 
have  grown  to  take  care  of  it.  The  result  is  this,  from  the  growth 
of  population,  industries,  and  commerce  during  this  period,  this  has 
been  found: 

First.  That  the  wealth  of  this  country  has  incrcnsi'd  at  the  rate  of 
8  to  9  per  cent  per  year,  and  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase  has  held 
good  in  the  demand  for  transportation. 

Second.  That  the  forces  that  have  operated  in  this  growth  and 
development  in  the  past  apparently  continue  still  in  full  operation 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  so  continue  for  the  ne,xt  10  or  15 
years. 

Third.  The  investment  in  railway  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the 
enlarged  requirements  of  the  future  because  of  this  continued  growth 
and  in  order  to  fulfill  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  the 
railways  by  the  public  must  therefore  also  proceed  at  a  corresponding 
annual  rate  of  increase. 

We  take,  then,  8  per  cent  as  the  result  of  these  figures,  to  indicate 
the  annual  growth  that  must  be  provided  for  in  railroad  facilities  of 
all  sorts  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  8  per  cent  of  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  the  result  of  that  is  that  during  the  next 
10  years  there  will  be  needed  approximately  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
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miUions  of  dollars  a  year,  in  order  not  to  constrict  the  business  and 
productive  energies  of  the  country  and  in  order  to  supply  them  rea- 
sonably with  the  facilities  which  this  growing  business  will  require. 
Kow,  those  figures,  of  course,  are  not  accurate;  those  figures  indicate 
a  mere  attempt  to  forecast  within  some  sort  of  reasonable  limit  the 
needs  of  the  railroads  and  the  public  interest  annually  during  the 
next  10  years.  Those  figures  apply  only  to  the  amount  that  will  be 
required  to  increase  your  facilities;  they  do  not  contemplate  the 
amount  that  will  be  required  to  refund  your  maturing  debt.  From 
the  best  information  that  we  can  obtain,  there  will  be  retiuired  to 
refund  maturing  debts  during  that  time  a  sum  approximating  two 
hundred  and^ fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year;  so  that  the  requuements 
of  the  railroa<ls  for  new  money  during  tlie  period  to  which  I  allude 
are  estimated  by  us  to  be  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Xow,  as  1  say.  those  figures  are  an  attempt  at  approximation;  it  is 
the  best  estimate  that  we  have  been  able  to  give.  They  are  larger 
than  the  amounts  which  have  been  expended  during  the  last  few 
years,  which  have  amounted  to  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  but  they  are  based  upon  the  creation  of  facilities  such 
as  will  accommodate  commerce  and  not  on  the  policy  of  skimping  and 
restraining  commerce  and  not  having  facilities  adequate  to  its  accom- 
modation. These  figures  therefore  will  illustrate  to  you  the  problem 
with  which  you  will  be  confronted  in  creating  a  constructive  system 
of  railroad  regulation  in  providing  for  the  future  needs  of  the  public 
which  yon  represent.  Whether  somewhat  greater  or  somewhat  less, 
they  are  figures  of  a  magnitude  sufficiently  great  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  men  charged  with  your  responsibility. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  of  a  system  which  limits  revenue  but  does  not 
limit  expenses,  where  this  money  is  to  come  from?  Is  it  not  fair  to 
ask  that  in  any  constructive  measure  which  is  favored  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  this  es,sential  need  of  the  people  shall  not 
be  overlooked,  and  that  some  method  shall  be  provided  which  will 
reasonably  assure  the  necessary  input  of  capital  to  bring  these  and 
to  keep  these  instrumentalities  of  commerce  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  public  needs!  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  contended  that  existing 
systems  have  that  effect? 

I  have  but  to  ask  you  to  recall  the  situation  that  confronts  the 
American  investor,  as  I  attempted  to  describe  it  to  you  yesterday,  to 
see  that  there  are  no  such  inducements  of  safety  and  certainty  and 
of  a  friendly  attitude  of  government  toward  this  great  essential  of 
public  welfare  as  to  make  it  certain  that  that  investor  will  put  his 
means  in  this  restricted  field  of  financial  return.  In  view  of  that, 
has  not  the  time  come,  in  the  language  of  the  President,  to  take  a 
new  appraisement  of  the  conditions  that  eurronnd  these  properties 
in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  your  present  system  of  regulation 
contains  those  principles  of  encouragement  and  helpfulness  and 
assurance  which  will  be  their  support  in  the  minds  that  must  at 
last  determine  the  question  that  is  in  the  minds  of  the  great  in- 
verting public?  Of  course  we  all  must  recognize  that  there  is  an 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  way — a  difficulty  which  we  must  all  reckon 
with — and  that  is  the  difficulty  that  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  must 
be  regulated  by  some  governmental  authority;  that  there  must  be 
some  limit  put  by  governmental  authority  upon  them.  That,  in 
itself,  is  a  limitation  of  a  serious  character,  and  to  be  considered 
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from  an  economic  standpoint  when  we  come  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
That,  however,  is  a  difficulty  which  can  not  be  removed.  We  must 
deal  with  that  as  a  fact.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  important  rela- 
tionship which  these  carriers  bear  to  the  public  welfare;  it  is  the 
outcome  of  the  consequent  system  of  regulation,  which  must  now  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of  American  governmental  policy. 
But  we  are  entitled  to  examine  the  question — whether  or  not  the 
system  of  regulation  which  has  the  effect  of  limiting  these  revenues 
is  of  a  character  that  presents  as  few  difficulties  as  possible?  We 
have  a  right  to  consider,  in  examining  this  accepted  system  of  regu- 
lation, wne).her  there  is  anything  in  it  which  unnecessarily  det«rs 
public  confidence  from  this  investment,  which  unnecessarily  compli- 
cates the  situation,  and  which  unnecessarily  builds  up  difficulties  in 
its  way? 

If  you  gentlemen  can  for  one  moment  put  yourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  wants  to  choose  his  investment,  and  who  is 
willing  to  accept  a  simple  and  an  orderly  but  at  the  same  time  aii 
efficient  system  of  regulation,  I  think  you  will  appreciate  that  the 
thing  that  you  will  demand  is  that  the  system  of  regulation  shall  be 
as  comprehensive  and  as  wise  and  as  little  subject  to  local  and  fluctu- 
ation influences  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  go  about  seeking  an  investment  which  may  be  limited  not  only 
by  one  authority,  but  by  many  authorities.  You  would  want  a  sys- 
tem of  regulation  as  little  influenced  by  politics  as  you  could  get  it ; 
you  would  want  a  system  of  regulation  as  little  controlled  by  selfish 
and  narrow  interests  as  you  could  get  it;  you  would  want  a  system  of 
regulation  which  could  take  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  na- 
tional needs,  and  take  the  broad  outlook  of  American  commerce, 
which  appreciates  that  it  is  continent-wide,  within  its  own  limits, 
and  that  means  must  be  created  to  allow  it  to  reach  the  farthest  mar- 
kets of  the  earth.  If  you  accepted,  as  you  must  do,  that  there  most 
be  nidation,  you  would  demand  that  that  should  be  as  simple  and 
as  wise  and  as  broad  and  as  farseeing  as  it  could  be  made.  Would 
you  consider  it  as  bearable  to  have  so  many  different  governmental 
agencies,  with  varying  policies,  with  varying  conceptions  of  the  needs 
of  commerce,  all  able  to  put  their  own  special  limitation  upon  what 
your  investment  might  be  allowed  to  earn ;  all  able  to  create  special 
conditions  of  expense,  to  which  your  investment  must  be  made  subject  t 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  was  not  written 
to  me.  but  was  written  by  an  important  business  man,  whose  consent 
to  read  it  I  have  not  got  and  therefore  I  shall  not  mention  his  name, 
but  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  see,  and  the  important  part  of 
this  letter  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  read  it  to  you,  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  standpoint  of  the  disinterested  business  man 
as  he  looks  upon  this  transportation  problem.  It  was  written  dur- 
ing the  current  month.  It  was  written  in  connection  with  a  conven- 
tion of  business  men  held  in  the  last  week  or  two  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. It  was  written  to  express  his  view  of  what  that  business 
association  should  do  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  transportation. 

I  wisb  to  thank  you  for  thin  tnTttatlon — 

He  refers  to  the  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting — 
and  to  express  my  reeret  nt  not  beinc  nMe  to  attend  the  «>nfprencp.  ns  T 
hnve  no  dnnbt  a  dtscusslon  will  prove  nf  Interest,  as  the  mntters  to  be  oonRMfTert 
are  very  Imporant.  ,  -  i 
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While  I  recognize  that  tbere  are  still  many  evils  to  be  corrected,  I  am  begtii- 
□ing  to  wonder  wheUier  we  are  not  approaching  tbe  time  wben  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  going  too  tar  In  our  endeavor  to  exercise  control  over  our  railroads. 

Is  It  not  time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Gommlasion  is  not  the  only  power  exercising  control?  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
gathering  at  Baltimore  will  be  business  men.  How  many  of  them  would  want  to 
start  in  business  If  tbe  rates  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  employment  were  so 
controlled  that  tbe  cost  of  their  output  was  largely  a  matter  outside  of  their  con- 
trol and  If  at  the  same  time  tbe  prices  at  which  they  could  sell  their  commodltlea 
was  a  matter  In  whicb  they  had  little  or  no  voice?  How  many  of  them  do  you 
think  would  care  to  remain  In  buslnesB.  and  In  case  tbey  could  not  get  out,  how 
many  of  them  do  you  think  would  feel  very  much  Interested  In  Improving  or 
extending  its  facilities?  Certainly,  under  such  conditions,  no  one  not  already  in 
bnslQess  would  care  to  start  any  new  enterprise. 

To  what  extent  Is  the  present  lamentable  breakdown  In  our  transportation 
(acuities  due  to  the  underlying  causes  above  referred  to  7  I  don't  suppose  any- 
body knows  very  definitely  to  what  extent  that  may  be  the  case,  but  isn't  there 
probability  enough  of  there  being  an  Intimate  relation  between  the  present  In- 
adequate condlton  of  ttie  equipment  of  our  railroads  and  the  fact  that  the  ofitcers 
of  our  railroads  are  no  longer  In  control  of  our  transportation  fncilltlep,  to  any 
very  marked  extent,  to  give  us  pause  and  perhaps  look  at  this  problem  from  a 
somewhat  dlfTerent  standpoint.  That  the  railroads  themselves  are  largely  to 
blame  for  the  necessity  of  exercising  some  means  of  control  can  not  t>e  denied, 
but  as  all  movements  in  public  sentiment  and  in  reform, swing  too  tar  and  have 
to  recede,  are  we  not  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum In  this  movement  Should  be  checked? 

It  may  throw  some  light  on  the  present  status  of  these  problems  if  we  very 
brleHy  review  the  early  history  of  our  railroad  building.  Very  few  of  our  rail- 
roads were  profitable  Investments  when  they  were  first  constmcted.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  through  which  they  passed  were  undeveloped,  the  revenues 
In  most  cases  were  insufficient  to  pay  for  tbe  upkeep  of  the  roads  and  equipment 
and  provide  Interest  for  the  bonds,  and  most  of  them  went  through  bankruptcy 
and  had  long  periods  of  lean  years  before  tbey  ultimately  reached  tbe  point 
where  they  could  pay  even  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  on  what  would  have  been  a 
fair  valuation  of  their  assets.  Of  course,  the  Investors  bad  hopes  of  very  hand- 
some returns  or  they  never  would  have  built  the  roads.  To  be  sure,  the  public 
had  ]nrt  grounds  for  grievance  against  some  of  them  because  of  the  stock-Jobbing 
acbemea  that  were  employed  and  because  of  the  many  of  the  methods  of  discrimi- 
nation that  were  followed,  but  Just  the  same  had  it  been  known  In  advance  that 
no  larger  returns  would  ever  be  made  and  that  ultimately,  even  If  tbey  could  be 
made,  would  not  be  permitted  because  of  Government  regulation,  most  of  our 
railroads  would  never  have  been  built  by  private  enterprise.  Could  any  group 
of  men  to-day  be  Induced  to  build  a  trunk-ltne  railroad  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peting with  those  already  in  existence,  witb  all  tbe  risks  of  losing  their  money, 
knowing  that  from  tbe  beginning  at  best  tbey  would  have  a  long  period  of 
unprofitable  operation  until  the  natural  resources  along  their  line  should  be 
developed  and  knowing  from  the  beginning  that  In  no  event  would  they  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  more  than  a  mere  G  or  6  per  cent  on  their  Investment? 

Wltb  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  before  us.  does  anyone  suppose  that  if  the 
eondltlans  now  imposed  had  already  existed  our  railroads  would  ever  have 
been  built  by  private  enterprise?  la  It  not  therefore  a  matter  of  great  good 
fortune  to  the  country  that  our  railroads  were  built  before  these  restrictive 
ccmditlODS  were  Imposed? 

If  the  conclusions  above  reached  are  measurably  correct  do  they  not  also 
apply,  although  somewhat  In  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  problems  Involved  in  in- 
creasing tbe  facilities  and  equipment  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  necessitleB 
of  the  public?  How  far  is  the  preset  shortage  of  cars  and  equipment  doe  to 
this  condlton?  If  our  railroads  are  deprived  of  the  opportunities  to  make 
money  enough  to  enable  them  to  provide  additional  trackage  and  equipment 
Boffldent  to  meet  tbe  growing  demands  of  our  country,  tww  are  these  necesal- 
dea  to  be  provided  for  and  how  is  our  country  to  continoe  its  development? 
We  all  decry  Oovernment  ownership,  hut  are  we  not  In  danger  of  creating 
conditions  that  will  force  It  upon  ourselves?  We  know  something  of  bow  the 
red  (ape,  politics,  loeffldency,  and  Increased  cost  of  operation  resulting  from 
Goremment  ownership  would  ultimately  affect  rates  and  the  service  rendered, 
bnt  even  more  serious  would  be  the  fact  that  Government-owned  railroads 
woDlil  always  IflfT  l)ehlnd  necessity.    Xeeda  Cor  additional  trackage,  terminals. 
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and  equipment  would  never  be  anticipated.  We  all  know  tbat  tt  la  hard  anouKfa, 
and  many  times  impossible,  to  get  Congress  to  do  a  tblng  even  after  tbe  neces- 
^ty  for  tt  had  long  been  apparent,  beni?e  our  railroads  would  never  be  ready 
for  a  great  budness  movement  when  It  came.  Tbe  Ills  we  now  have  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  we  would  have  under  Government  ownership. 
It  Is  time  to  be  careful. 

Mr.  TiioM.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  brings  me  to  consider,  in  the  effort 
which  I  am  advocatmg  before  you,  the  simplific&ion  of  the  Bystem  of 
regulation — this  brings  me  to  consider  on  its  merits  the  dual  system  of 
regulation  both  by  the  State  and  by  the  National  Governments. 
This  question  should  be  considered  from  two  standpoints,  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  discouragement  to  the  investor  which  this 
dual  system  of  regulation  creates,  and  the  other  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  effect  of  this  dual  system  of  regulation  by  one  State 
upon  the  interests  of  another  State,  and  upon  interstate  commerce. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  at  length  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the 
credit  of  the  carriers.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  investor  himself  is  repelled  when  he  comes  to  consider  that  his 
investment  is  made  subject  not  only  to  one  regulating  authority,  but 
to  many  regulating  authorities.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  State  may  have  a  narrow  policy,  that  it  may  consider 
that  its  system  of  rates  should  just  escape  the  line  of  confiscation, 
and  that  it  should  make  no  contribution  whatever  to  a  high  efficiency 
standard  of  transportation  facilities.  We  al!  know  that  there  are 
such  States;  we  all  know  that  the  courts  have  been  full  of  cases  where 
State-made  systems  of  rates  have  been  attacked  because  the  railroads 
r^arded  that  they  did  not  escape  the  line  of  confiscation,  but  that 
they  were  actually  confiscatory  in  their  character,  and  whether  those 
cases  have  succeeded  or  not  it  is  only  necessary  in  order  that  the 
State  might  win  them  that  the  line  of  confiscation  was  escaped,  or 
^at  there  was  no  available  proof  that  the  line  of  confiscation  had 
been  kept  below.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  cases  which 
have  charged  confiscation  in  this  country  have  been  almost  entirely 
cases  in  regard  to  State-made  systems  of  rates  and  seldom  in  regard 
to  Nation-made  systems  of  rates.  We  all  know,  therefore,  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  States,  unrestricted  by  any  constitutional 
limitation,  to  cut  the  level  of  its  rates  down  just  so  that  it  will  escape 
the  condemnation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Suppose  there  are  States  that  do  that?  Suppose  that  those  States 
can  control  an  average  of  15  per  cent  of  the  traflic  of  the  railroads, 
for  interstate  traffic,  generally  speaking,  in  this  country,  is  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  whole  and  State  traffic  is  about  15  per  cent  of  the' 
whole.  Now,  suppose  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  State  simply  to  cut 
down  the  eaminf^  of  the  railroads,  that  15  per  cent,  to  the  line  of 
confiscation,  and  just  to  escape  it?  What  view  will  the  investor  in 
these  railroads  take  of  the  existenct;  and  sometimes  of  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  as  that?  Is  that  power  an  inducement  to  the  input 
of  this  new  capital  which  I  have  attenvpted  to  show  you  is  essential 
in  the  interest  of  American  commerce?  Suppose  a  State  might  go 
further  and  adopt  a  policy,  as  some  States  nave  adopted  it,  that 
States'  markets  are  for  State  people,  and  the  theory  of  interstate 
commerce  across  the  border  is  impeded  and  sometimes  prevented  by 
a  scale  of  rates  which  makes  dealings  across  the  border  impossible? 
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Would  that  impediment  to  the  free  Sow  of  commerce,  created  by 
the  local  views  and  the  local  conditions  of  men  who  can  control 
measurably  those  (questions,  be  an  inducement  to  the  investor  to  put 
his  money  in  a  bifsiness  subject  to  such  conditions?  But  I  have  dis- 
cussed that  feature  of  the  situation  sufficiently.  I  beg  you  to  let 
your  minds  revert  back  to  what  I  had  the  honor  of  saying  to  you  on 
yesterday  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  investor  and  let  me  come 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  how  the  policy  of  one  State  can  ad- 
versely affect  the  policy  of  another  State;  ot  how  inherently  there 
is  in  this  situation  a  power  inconsistent  with  any  comprehensive 
and  sound  view  of  what  commerce  is.  Commerce  has  ceased  to  be  a 
neighborhood  affair.  Men  no  longer  deal  simply  with  their  neigh- 
bors, but  steam  and  electricity  have  done  their  work,  and  the  markets 
of  the  world  have  been  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country.  Their  field  of  enterprise  is  no  longer  a  restricted  and 
neighborhood  field,  but  the  productive  and  commercial  energies  of 
the  people  know  no  limits,  except  the  limits  of  the  civilized  globe. 
In  order  to  deal  with  that  question,  therefore,  we  have  got  to  get  a 
national  view  of  what  commerce  is  and  what  commerce  demands. 
We  have  got  to  get  away  from  any  narrow  conception  of  it,  but 
appreciate  in  a  comprehensive  way  all  its  needs  and  all  its  interests. 
'niB  man  who  deals  now  simply  with  his  neighbor  has  fettered  him- 
self with  a  condition  of  slavery — of  commercial  slavery — which  is 
out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  pervades  the  earth 
in  regard  to  what  commerce  is.  In  our  little  communities  we  see  our 
neig^ors  producing  the  foodstuffs  which  are  to  feed  the  anoies  of 
Europe,  in  our  little  communities  we  see  our  neighbors  producing 
the  foodstuffs  which  are  to  supply  the  great  markets  of  America. 

Men  will  not  be  content  with  their  own  martet  towns  as  a  limita- 
tion upon  their  conmiercial  possibilities.  In  obedience  to  that  tend- 
ency, great  lines  of  railroads  have  come  into  existence,  not  as  a 
matter  of  financial  scheming  but  in  obedience  to  the  operation  of  a 
commercial  law  which  is  all  controlling;  and  that  is  that  the  inatru- 
mentality  of  commerce  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  needs  of  com- 
merce. And  BO  we  see  the  great  lines  of  railroads  in  this  country 
which  are  serving  the  people,  and  are  serving  them  according  to  their 
needs — take  no  note  of  States  lines,  but  they  pass  on  from  the  vast 
fields  of  production  to  the  great  markets  of  America  and  to  the 
great  ports  of  America.  They  are  carrying  commerce  where  com- 
merce wants  to  go.  They  are  not  hauling  within  the  confines  of 
States  where  commerce  does  not  want  to  go.  They  are  responding 
to  an  economic  condition  which  they  could  not  create,  and  to  whose 
bdtcsts  they  must  yield  an  unquestioning  obedience.  Should  our 
iTstem  of  regulation  r«cognize  that  fact  or  refuse  to  recognize  itt 
Any  system  of  regulation  of  an  economic  question  which  throws  itself 
tthwart  die  path  of  economic  progress  is  destined  ultimately  to 
faUure.  There  may  he  chec^  there  may  be  obstacles,  there  may  be 
artificial  and  unnatural  conditions  sought  to  be  imposed,  but  at  last, 

Ctlemen,  the  logical  operation  of  economic  laws  will  prevail  over 
D&n-made  laws  and  human  intelligence  sooner  or  later  will  begin 
to  recognize  it;  and  when  it  is  recognized  the  adjustment  that  is 
made  will  be  by  the  laws  to  the  economic  conditions,  for  it  is  impos- 
nble  to  adjust  economic  conditions  to  the  laws. 
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Now,  these  economic  conditions  in  which  your  constituents  want 
to  deal  with  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  in  operation.  That 
economic  need  may  be  checked  but  it  can  not  be  destroyed.  The 
thing  for  statesmanship  to  inquire  of  is  whether  the  time  has  come 
for  a  better  adjustment  of  statutory  ]aws  to  recognize  economic  con- 
ditions. What  value  have  the  lines  of  the  States  from  the  standpoint 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce?  They  may  be  adhered'  to  from 
political  preference.  There  may  be  an  indisposition  to  disregard 
them  from  inherited  or  political  consideration  but  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  that  from  a'  commercial  standpoint;  and  the  qu^ion 
before  you  is  whether  you  will  bind  the  commerce  of  America  by 
political  considerations  or  whether  you  will  study  it  in  its  commer- 
cial needs  and  in  its  economic  aspects,  and  will  adjust  your  laws  to 
the  actual  conditions  which  do  apply  to  and  control  it. 

I  ask  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  State  regulation  upon  other 
States.  We  shall  attempt  to  develop  that  in  the  evidence  which 
shall  be  adduced  before  you ;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
to  a  few  conditions  in  respect  to  it  which  are  known  of  alt  men 
and  which  may  well  illustrate  the  purpose  I  have  in  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  I  cal]  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  between  the  Potomac 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  there  is  not  a  State  that  does  not  make 
the  State  rates,  and  the  State  commerce  in  no  two  of  the  States 
moves  on  the  same  terms,  although  the  Government  makes  them  all, 
Now,  is  not  that  a  startling  proposition  f  Is  not  that  an  illustration 
of  the  inconsistent  and  uncoordinate  views  of  State  management 
of  conmierce,  that  when  each  State  is  exercising  its  power  to  deter- 
mine the  terms  on  which  its  commerce  can  move  within  its  own 
borders  there  is  such  a  difference  of  conception  of  the  problem  that 
the  commerce  of  none  of  those  States  moves  on  the  same  t«rms? 
As  indicating  the  diversity  of  State  polity  in  respect  to  these  matters, 
and  of  the  effect  that  one  State  laV  may  have  upon  the  commerce 
of  another,  I  bring  to  your  attention  the  different  laws  of  the  States 
in  respect  to  the  fine  that  may  be  iinpcsed  for  failure  to  furnish 
cars.  One  State  I  have  in  mind  imposes  a  fine  of  $5  a  day  for  not 
furnishing  a  car  on  demand.  Another  State  imposes  a  fine  of  $1  a 
day  for  not  furnishing  a  car  on  demand.  The  interstate-commerce 
act  imposes  no  fine. 

Now,  take  the  present  condition  of  car  shorta^,  in  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  great  currents  of  commerce,  the  available  equipment 
of  the  railroads  has  passed  on  to  some  other  section  of  the  country, 
and  imagine  the  case  where  there  is  only  one  car  to  supply  these 
three  demands — the  demand  of  the  State  which  imposes  a  fine  of 
$5.  the  demand  of  the  State  which  imposes  a  fine  of  $1,  and  the 
demand  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  no  fine 
in  regard  to  the  failure  to  furnish  a  car — one  car  to  be  selected 
for  the  three,  two  to  "  go  without."  one  "  to  have."  Which  is  going 
to  get  it?  And  when  the  State  with  the  severest  penalty  gets  a  car, 
it  has  taken  it  away  from  its  sister  State,  it  has  taken  it  away 
from  interstate  commerce.  Is  that  a  proper  balance  of  power  in 
respect  to  the  matter  in  which  all  the  States  and  all  the  people  are 
interested  f  Ought  the  question  of  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  car  supply  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  selfish  interests  of  one  of  the 
States  or  ought  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  all  the 
States,  which  can  act  impartially  between  themi 
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I  will  illustrate  another  situation.  I  attempted  to  show  you  yester- 
day the  gTE^t  interest  which  the  whole  public  has  in  a  proper  supply 
of  new  capital.  There  are  19  States  in  this  Union  now  asserting  the 
power  to  regulate  the  issue  of  new  securities,  each  demanding  the 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove.  Now,  what  is  the  subject  matter 
m  respect  to  which  they  are  exercising  that  power? 

The  mortgages  or  the  stock  issues  of  these  continuous  lines  of  rail- 
road relate  to  the  whole  line,  not  to  the  part  within  a  single  State, 
unless  under  most  unusual  conditions.  The  general  situation  is  of  a 
mortga^  which  covers  the  property  from  end  to  end  and  through 
many  States,  or  the  stock  which  is  based  upon  an  ownership  in  the 
whole  line  through  many  States.  Now,  19  States  say  that  such  a 
railroad  as  that,  in  which  10  or  a  dozen  States  are  interested,  can  not 
raise  any  new  money,  can  not  provide  any  new  facilities  without 
the  consent  of  that  one  State.  What  is  to  become  of  interstate  com- 
merce under  such  a  restriction  as  thatt  Here  are  facilities  needed, 
vast  quantities  of  new  equipment  to  go  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
this  continent,  and  yet  19  States  say  you  can  not  issue  any  securities 
to  buy  that  equipment  without  the  consent  of  each  one  of  us. 

Let  us  see  how  it  has  operated  in  practice.  Let  us  see  some  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  power  has  been  exerted,  and  inquire  what  has 
been  the  effect  upon  other  States  of  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

There  was  the  great  New  York  Central  system,  running  from  the 
City  of  New  York  through  the  whole  extent  of  that  State,  across  the 
State  of  Ohio,  across  the  State  of  Indiana,  and,  for  a  few  miles,  into 
the  State  of  Illinois— less  than  20  miles,  I  am  told,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Recently  they  desired  to  issue  a  large  amount  of  securities 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  and  coordinating  that  whole  system. 
The  State  of  Illinois  was  called  upon  to  give  its  consent  to  that  issue. 
They  gave  it,  but  they  said  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  imposed 
as  a  condition  of  our  consent  a  tax  of  $1  per  $1,000  on  this  issue,  and 
thereupon  they  insisted  on  a  payment  of  $600,000  by  the  New  York 
Central  as  a  condition  of  the  issue  of  those  securities.  Less  than  20 
miles  of  the  railroad  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  That  railroad,  running 
entirely  across  the  State  of  Indiana,  entirely  across  the  State  of  Ohio, 
entirely  across  the  State  of  New  York.  What  greater  right  had  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  exact  that  $600,000  than  the  State  of  Lidiana  had 
or  the  State  of  Ohio  had  or  the  State  of  New  York  had?  And  if  all 
had  done  it,  if  all  had  exercised  that  power,  what  would  become  of 
the  poeaibDity  of  making  that  financial  transaction,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  t 

Are  the  people  of  the  different  States  of  this  country  going  to  re- 
main long  in  silence  and  accept  this  power  of  exaction  which  one  of 
the  States  may  make,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  place  a  burden  upon 
their  commerce  and  a  limitation  upon  the  facilities  upon  which  their 

E3plB  are  dependent?  Somebody  must  pay  that  $600,000.  It  niust 
ve  some  effect  upwi  the  public,  either  m  the  payments  they  must 
make  to  sustain  it  or  in  the  withdrawal  of  that  amount  from  the 
facilities  which  the  public  ought  to  have  to  carry  on  its  business. 
Somebody  must  pay  it ;  some  public  interest  must  be  burdened ;  and 
f»n  you  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  conception  that  an  instrumentality 
on  which  the  State  of  New  York,  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  and  of  Illinois 
are  dependent,  shall  be  burdened,  shall  be  crippled  by  the  imposition 
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of  a  tax  which  is  approved  by  the  policies  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
but  which  is  rejected  by  Indiana,  by  Ohio,  and  by  New  York? 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  instance  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  New  England  States  in  regard  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  road?  Recently  that  road  was  confronted  with  the  early- 
maturity  of  a  number  of  short-term  notes.  It  wished  to  provide  the 
means  to  take  up  those  notes  and,  in  addition,  a  fund  of  $25,000,000 
to  give  enlarged  terminals,  more  equipment,  and  better  facilities  to 
the  commerce  served  by  that  property.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to 
Rhode  Island,  to  Connecticut,  and  to  Massachusetts  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  approval  of  those  States  to  the  issue  of  that  $67,000,000.  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island  cave  its  approval,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
gave  its  approval,  but  when  Massachusetts  was  reached,  although  its 
iMmmission  approved  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  it  was  found  that  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  forbade,  as  construed  by  the  highest  court  of 
that  State — the  laws  of  Massachusetts  forbade  that  issue.  So  that 
the  *fi7,000,()O0  of  .securities  conld  not  l>e  is.sued,  although  approved 
by  the  commissions  of  all  three  States — although  necessary  in  the 
public  interest,  according  to  their  conclusion — because  in  the  laws  of 
one  of  the  States  an  impediment  existed  which  prevented  the  policy 
of  the  other  two  States  from  being  carried  out. 

And  we  see  now  in  the  embargoes  which  have  been  put  upon  the 
New  England  roads,  in  their  congested  condition,  in  their  incapacity 
to  serve  the  public,  the  loss  of  this  $25,000,000,  part  of  the  $67,000,000 
which  was  intended  to  supply  tlie  very  facilities  which  is  making  the 
commerce  of  New  England  break  down. 

Wliat  right — what  governmental  right — have  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  commercial  facilities  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island?  What  are  the  inherent  difficulties 
and  troubles  in  this  system  which  permit  the  policies  of  one  of  the 
States  to  stand  across  the  path  marked  out  by  the  others  and  to  pre- 
vent any  expansion  of  the  commercial  facilities  upon  which  all  are 
equally  dependent  ? 

I  will  give  you  another  striking  instance  of  the  burden  placed  by 
some  of  the  States  upon  other  States.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  any  State.  I  am  attempting  to  dis- 
cuss merely  the  conflicts  between  the  States. 

Here  are  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Pennsylvania  that  have 
believed  it  right  to  pass  a  law  called  by  some  people  the  "  full-crew 
law"  and  by  other  people  the  "extra-crew  law,"  which  means  that 
the  laws  of  those  States  require  that  the  complement  of  the  train  crew 
shall  be  increa'«d  up  to  the  stsndard  fixed  by  the  acts  of  those  States. 
Now.  those  laws  operate  on  railroads  which  are  not  confined  to  those 
two  States,  They  operate  on  railroads  which  go  through  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  also  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
through  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  and  beyond. 

Not  one  of  the  other  States  which  I  have  mentioned  has  given  its 
approval  to  those  laws.  Right  or  wrong  there  is  a  conflict  in  view 
between  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Pennsylvania  who  make 
this  requirement,  and  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  which  do  not  make  it. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  is  to 
impose  an  annual  charge  upon  those  railroads,  amounting  to 
$1,700,000  a  year,  which  is  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  $34,000,000.    The 
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commerce  of  those  States  does  not  pay  that  charge.  It  pays  only 
their  proportion  of  that  charge.  The  commerce  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  is 
c&lled  upon  to  contribute. 

What  justice  is  there  in  the  commissions  of  these  otlier  States  being 
burdene<t  with  that  charge  which  they  do  not  approve,  to  carry  out  a 
policy  which  they  have  not  adopted,  simply  because  some  other 
State  has  adopted  it?  What  soundness  is  there  in  the  view  that  one 
State  should  thus  possess  the  power  of  encumbering  witli  charge  the 
business  of  other  States  in  order  to  carry  out  a  pohcy  in  which  those 
other  States  do  not  participate? 

But  that  means  that  the  action  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
Pennsylvania — right  or  wrong,  I  shall  not  discuss — but  it  means  tliat 
the  actions  of  those  States  have  laid  tlieir  hands  upon  the  capital 
fund  of  $34,000,000,  5  per  cent  of  which  is  the  $1,700,000  annual 
charge  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  have  produced  that  much  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  those  carriers  to  apply  that  capital  fund  to 
increased  transportation  facilities  in  these  other  States  as  well  as  in 
those  States.  Tlie  policies  of  those  States  have  required  that  an  in- 
terest which  would  support  a  capital  investment  of  these  $34,000,000 
should  be  withdrawn  from  tlie  establishment  of  facilities  which  tliese 
other  States  might  have  preferred,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  State 
policy  in  respect  to  this  full  or  extra  crew  provision. 

This  provision  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong.  That  is  not 
the  question.  The  question  is  which  authority — what  governmental 
authority — ought  to  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  charge  shall 
be  imposed  upon  the  commerce  of  America.  Is  it  right  that  one  of  the 
States  should  be  able  to  say  it,  or  ought  that  question  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  authority  which  represents  all  of  the  States  which  can 
look  into  the  comparative  needs  of  all  American  commerce  and  shall 
parcel  out  the  burdens  with  an  equal  hand,  applicable  everywhere 
alike* 

I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention  one  of  the  features  of  the 
operation  of  this  law  where  a  State  is  exercising  the  power  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  securities,  which  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  1  will  I'evert  to  that  part  of  my  argument  for  the  purpose 
of  mentioning  that  now.  I  refer  to  the  issue  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
of  a  large  amount  of  capital  shares,  which  was  approved  by  the  State 
of  Caliiomiajbut  where  application  had  also  to  be  made  to  the  State 
of  Arizona.  When  application  was  made  to  the  State  of  Arizona  the 
approval  was  given,  but  a  condition  was  attached  that  a  part  of  the 

Sroceeds  of  those  securities  must  be  expended  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
o  impartial  authority  established  to  determine  where  that  amount 
of  monev  could  best  be  expended  in  the  intere.st  of  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  people,  but  each  State  able  to  affix  its  own  selfish  condi- 
tions and  say.  "  I  will  give  my  approval,  but  some  of  it  mnst  be  spent 
right  here,"  and  designating  the  amount. 

Xow,  let  us  suppose  a  case  where  the  whole  of  that  capital  fund 
coming  from  that  issue  of  securities  was  needed  in  some  other  State 
or  was  needed  in  facilities  for  interstate  commerce.  Suppose,  to  make 
the  supposition  simple,  that  the  whole  of  that  fund  was  in  reality 
Deeded  to  buy  equipment  which  would  go  everywhere,  and  tiie  State 
of  Arizona  affixed  a  condition  that  it  should  not  be  all  spent  in  equip- 
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ment,  but  some  of  it  must  be  spent  right  there  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
in  some  subject  of  investment  not  needed  in  the  opinion  of  the  rail- 
i-oad  and  not  needed  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  commercial  public, 
but  required  merely  as  the  exercise  of  a  power,  and  that  power  exer- 
cised, perhaps,  in  obedience  to  some  considerations  of  political  ex- 
pediency. Now,  ought  these  business  enterprises  be  subjected  to  thatt 
If  they  ought,  the  conclusion  that  tliey  ought  must  be  based  upon  the 
idea  uiat  they  have  an  inexliaustible  treasury,  which  may  be  con- 
trolled without  regard  to  the  ultimate  needs  of  conmierco,  but  from 
considerations  of  merely  local  and  political  expediency.  All  of  us 
know  that  the  capital  fund  of  these  railroads  is  limited;  all  of  us 
know  there  must  be  as  much  wisdom  in  the  expenditure  of  those  capi- 
tal funds  as  there  should  be  in  the  expenditure  of  the  capital  funds  of 
the  Nation  or  of  a  city,  and  we  all  know  that  they  can  not  long  sur- 
vive a  system  wliich  empties  their  treasury  not  out  of  regard  to  the 
interests  of  commerce,  but  out  of  some  local  or  neighborhood  concep- 
tion of  what  is  politically  expedient. 

This  matter  that  I  am  now  alluding  to  was  considered  so  im- 

gortant  that  it  was  made  a  matter  of  debate  in  the  Congress  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  held  in  this  city  last  week,  the  minutes 
of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  where  that  matter  that  I  have  just 
alluded  to  is  condemned.  The  conception  of  what  is  fair  and  just  in 
this  matter  has  had  a  stormy  history  in  the  consideration  of  these - 
State  commissioners  themselves.  There  has  been  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  some  of  them  to  recognize  the  national  aspects  of  this  problem 
of  the  approval  of  capital  issues  of  these  railroads,  and  the  pendulum 
has  swung  back  and  forth  from  different  meetings  of  these  commis- 
sioners, they  having  adopted  in  1913  a  resolution  which  is  here,  say- 
ing that  the  matter  of  controlling  the  issue  of  these  interstate  car- 
riers sliould  be  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government,  whereas, 
when  1914  came,  they  met  in  convention  and  took  the  opposite  view, 
that  it  should  not  be  only  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government, 
but  should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  and  now,  in  1916,  they 
come  together  again. 

In  a  deliberate  report  of  this  committee  they  report  favorably  cer- 
tain conclusions,  the  first  of  which  is  this,  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  given  power  to  regulate  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
interstate  carriers.  That  is  one  of  the  issues  that  you  gentlemen  will 
have  to  determine.  You  will  not  have  to  determine  it  only  by  the  con- 
siderations which  I  have  mentioned,  but  by  the  consideration  of 
creating  a  workable  system,  because  no  railroad  can  be  financed 
unless  the  men  charged  with  the  responsibility  are  in  a  position  to 
act  promptly  and  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  market  conditions. 
Promptness  is  an  essential  element  in  any  system  of  finances,  and  if  a 
proposition  to  make  a  capital  issue  and  to  obtain  money  for  the  needs 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country  must  go  not  only  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  the  authorities  of  many  States,  time  will  be  con- 
sumed, which  may  defeat  the  whole  purpose. 

The  usual  method  of  doing  these  things  is  to  find  out  from  some 
group  of  bankers  or  from  some  banking  institution  whether  or  not 
they  will  take  an  issue  of  securities  and  agree  upon  the  price.  They 
will  make  their  acceptance  or  refusal  of  that  oflfer  of  those  securities 
on  existing  market  conditions.  They  will  not  consent  to  leave  an 
open  offer  to  be  availed  of  at  any  indefinite  time,  but  a  time 
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limit  and  a  short  time  limit,  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  their 
cooperation. 

To  create  a  system  of  approval  of  these  securities,  whic?h  means 
that  not  only  the  National  Government  but  that  each  of  the  forty- 
nine  States,  or  each  of  the  nineteen  States,  or  each  of  several  States 
must  all  be  appealed  to  to  give  their  securities,  disappoints  the  very 
opportunity  m  many  cases  that  would  otherwise  be  able  to  handle 
the  transaction. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  situation  which  well  illustrates  the  point 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  I  have  stated  under  a  supposition  in 
the  following  language  [reading] : 

Conceive  the  not  Impossible  case  suggested  by  a  recent  dramatic  event  Id  the 
bistory  of  the  world. 

A  railroad  company  has  been  maturing  for  some  time  past  a  large  financial 
plan  with  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  a  general  market  such  ae  we  all 
know  recurs  at  periods  sometimes  widely  separated.  A  great  steamer,  sa;  the 
LuHlania.  sails  at  o  moment  of  International  tension.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
flnancial  policy  of  the  railroad  are  Justified  in  believing  that  something  may 
happen  to  that  steamer  which  will  atTect  international  relations  and  destroy 
for  many  months,  und  perhaps  tor  years,  a  market  for  securities.  So  far  as 
their  own  business  preparation  is  concerned,  they  are  ready  to  bring  out  the 
carefully  matured  plan  and  place  their  securities.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question 
of  days  before  the  posalblllty  of  disaster  to  that  steamer  may  be  realized. 
Ueanwhile  some  State  commission,  for  some  such  reason  as  has  been  suggested, 
la  delaying  the  approval  of  the  Issue.  It  does  delay  until  the  disaster  happens, 
and  so  defeats  the  Qnnuclal  plan,  with  the  result  that  there  Is  at  least  an 
Indefinite  postponement  of  additional  railroad  facilities  essential  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  conntry. 

Mr,  Thom.  It  seems  to  me  it  requires  no  longer  consideration  on  the 
part  of  men  of  affairs  charged  with  large  and  far-reaching  responsi- 
bilities in  respect  to  this  matter  to  show  that  the  system  of  controlling 
issues  of  interstate  carriers  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  hands  of  that  Government  alone.  Why  should  it 
not  be?  Is  the  Nation  a  foreign  power?  Is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  inimical  to  the  States?  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government?  Are  you  not  placed  in  national  con- 
trol because  there  are  certain  national  affairs  in  which  all  States  are 
interested,  and  there  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  impartial 
tribunal  between  them  which  shall  decide  the  cases  with  which  this 
universal  interest  is  affected  ?  Are  you  not  a  part  of  the  system  of 
constitutional  government,  and  are  you  not  required,  out  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  to  act  in  these  matters  wnere  an  impartial 
authority  between  the  various  States  is  needed  in  order  that  justice 
may  be  equal  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  race  of  greed  and 
no  narrow  policy  on  the  part  of  this  union  that  will  oppress  the 
people  of  the  other  States? 

There  is  another  feature  of  State  regulation  to  which  I  would 
like  to  invite  your  attention.  It  is  already  so  completely  in  the 
public  eye  that  a  reference  to  it  is  hardly  necessary,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  discriminate  against  the  com- 
merce of  other  States.  I  allude  to  the  Shreveport  case,  where  Texas 
declared  a  policy  of  controlling  a  foreign  market  in  favor  of  its  own 
traffic  and  sought  to  exclude  the  trade  of  Louisiana  from  Texas 
markets  by  reducing  the  level  of  rates  within  the  State  below  the 
level  of  interstate  rates. 

That  was  the  assertion  of  a  power  to  create  at  State  lines  a  barrier 
against  interstate  commerce.    After  that  case  was  fought  out  and  it 
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was  determined  that  even  under  existing  laws  there  was  a  power  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prevent  such  discrimina^ 
tion,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a 
distinguished  Senator  to  abolisli  that  doctrine,  and  a  hearing  was 
had  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
that  bill.  On  the  one  side  were  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
TexaSj  supplemented  by  the  active  support  and  encouragement  of  a 
committee  from  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners; on  the  other  side  was  the  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  a  representative  of  the  railroad  commission  of 
Louisiana,  and  a  representative  of  the  trades  bodies  of  the  city  of 
Shreveport,  and  there  a  debate  was  had  before  that  committee.  It 
transpired  in  the  course  of  that  debate  that  while  Louisiana  was 
attempting  to  get  into  the  markets  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  was 
being  hampered  and  impeded  by  the  policies  of  that  State  that  the 
city  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  was  trying  to  get  into  Louisiana  and  was 
impeded  by  the  policies  of  that  State,  and  at  a  lull  in  the  proceed- 
ings a  gentleman  came  into  this  room  whom  I  had  never  seen  before, 
but,  of  course,  well  known  to  me  by  reputation,  and  at  a  convenient 
time  he  arose  and  said  that  he  wished  to  introduce  into  that  record 
some  telegrams  that  he  had  received  from  his  State,  and  that  gentle- 
man was  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  Mr, 
Reed,  and  these  are  the  telegrams  he  read  [reading]  : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  S9,  1916. 
Senator  Jaues  A.  Heed, 

Waghingtan.  D.  C: 
We  underatand  there  Is  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee  In  Washing- 
ton to-morrow  on  bill  5242,  Introduced  by  Senator  Sheppard,  oC  Texas,  seeking 
to  nullify  Supreme  Court  Shreveport  decision.  St.  Louis  as  a  city  on  the 
borders  of  the  State  suffers  extremely  from  the  very  condition  which  that 
bill  seeks  to  perpetrate.  We  nlready  have  pending  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
meree  Commission  n  proceedlnK  seekEnR  to  prevent  discrimination  nsalnst  this 
city,  arising  out  ot  the  action  of  the  Illinois  Leglslntnre  and  pub'lc  utilities 
commission,  as  lIlustrutlnK  how  we  are  affected.  While  It  only  costs  25  cents 
to  cimie  rtcrosB  the  bridge  from  Kast  St.  I^uls  the  fare  from  Chicago  to  Bast 
St.  Louis  la  $1.88  less  than  It  Is  to  St.  Louis.  This,  of  course.  Is  merely  a 
sample  of  what  happens  with  respect  to  pniuiengcr  trnlTlc.  A  similar  situation 
exists  with  respect  to  freight  traffic.  We  most  earnestly  protest  and  ask  your 
aid  In  preventing  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

TnK  Business  Mkn's  Leaodc  op  St.  Lotna, 

Clarence  H.  Howabo,  Pretident. 

Geo.  W.  Siumons,  Chairman  Traffic  Bureau. 

Geo.  J.  Tanset, 

Chairman  CommUtee  JfaUonal  Leotilatbm. 

And  then  when  that  was  read  he  asked  that  another  telegram 
should  be  read,  and  said  [reading] : 

1  have  a  similar  telegrniii  which  rends  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph,  Mo..  June  £9,  191S. 
Hon.  Jab.  A.  Rkso. 

United  States  Senate,  WatMngton,  D.  C: 

We  undorstutid  that  there  Is  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee  to-morrow 
on  bill  5242,  Introduced  by  Senator  Sheppard,  of  Texas,  and  respectively  urge 
upon  yonr  consideration  that  our  people  are  verj'  much  opposed  to  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
State  regulating  bodies  In  matters  of  railroad  regulation.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  nie  to  call  to  your  attention  that  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted  It  will  enable 
State  regulaliig  bodies  to  reduce  freight  rates  on  shipments  moving  entirely 
within  the  State  r^ardless  of  Interstate  rates  and  will  very  seriously  Injure  tbe 
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Jobbiii;:  iDtpresis  i)f  Ulsaourl.  which  ix^rhaps  lias  mure  Jobberti  In  proportion 
In  her  iM>puhit<<in  tlinn  any  Stute  in  the  Union.  You  are  no  iloubt  aware  that 
we  now  lijivo  befori"  the  Interstate  Commerce  OinimiBslon  fiir  ileclsion  rates 
pron>ulinittHl  by  the  Nebraska  State  Ilaiiwoy  Commlwilon.  deoisloii  In  which 
tase  was  expected  JaBt  Jnnuoi^',  but  owing  to  the  gravity  thereof  the  comnils- 
sUm  appurently  has  heen  weighing  the  situation. 

W.  J.  C.  Kenyon. 
Manogpr  Tniffic  Bureau  C'lviii.nvu  Club. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  et-hoes  of  that  Imd  hardly  died  iiwny  when  the  new 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  appeared,  Senator  McKellar. 
and  said  that  he  appeared  in  behalf  of  commercial  bodies  of  the  city 
of  Memphis  to  complain  that  the  State  of  Arkansas  would  not  per- 
mit Memphis  to  get  into  its  market,  but  was  excluded. 

I  desire  to  narrate  an  incident  that  I  will  have  to  give  you  fi^m 
memory,  as  I  do  not  seem  to  have  the  paper  which  I  thought  was 
among  the  papers  before  me. 

Sonic  years  ago  an  application  was  made  to  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  Georgia  to  estaolish  a  station  at  the  State  line  of  Tennessee, 
where  there  was  a  station  just  across  the  line  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
Georgia  commission  heard  that  application,  and  declared  that,  upon 
looking  into  the  situation,  thej  found  that  the  Georgia  rates  were 
lower  than  the  interstate  rat«s,  and  that  the  influence  behind  that 
application  was  to  have  a  station  established  just  inside  of  the  Geor- 
gia line  so  that  the  interstate  commerce  intended  to  be  carried  across 
the  line  sliould  go  on  the  Georgia  rate;  and  they  declined  it  because 
they  said  that  was  the  situation,  and  they  illustrated  by  saying  that 
the  interstate  commerce  from  a  Georgia  point  to  Tennessee,  that 
could  be  accommodated  from  this  proposed  station,  would  go  at 
State  rates,  or  at  interstate  rates  if  consigned  across  the  border  a 
few  hundred  yards  farther,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
shipper.  The  Tennessee  business  could  come  into  Georgia  either  at 
Tennessee  rates  or  at  interstate  rates,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  shipper  in  Tennessee  and  the  consignment  that 
he  made  of  his  business,  and  that  was  a  mere  device  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  effect  and  the  authority  of  interstate  regulation, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  exercise  of  power. 

Xow,  you  say  to  me:  But  in  this  matter  of  discrimination  against 
interstate  commerce  there  is  now  ample  power  in  the  interstate-com- 
merce law.    Let  us  look  at  recent  events  and  find  whetlier  that  is  so. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ha^  found  that  the  passenger  fares  in  Kansas  discriminate  against 
interstate -commerce  passenger  fares,  being  2  cents  for  one  and  2^ 
cents  for  another,  ana  they  nave  undertaken  to  fix,  under  this  author- 
ity, the  State  rates  in  Kansas.  They  say  that  2^  cents  is  aa  little  as 
the  public  interest  will  permit  in  respect  to  passenger  fares,  and 
therefore  they  have  undertaken  to  fix  these  passenger  fares  so  that  the 
State  rate  sjiall  be  brought  up  to  what  they  have  determined  is  a 
reasonable  limit.  Did  the  matter  end  there?  At  once,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  obey  this  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  authorities  of  the  State  arrayed  themselves  against 
it,  and  the  railroads  that  were  subject  to  this  order  went  into  a  court 
in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  secured  an  injunction  against  interfer- 
ence by  public  authorities  with  them.  Thereupon  the  public  author- 
ities in  that  State  went  into  another  court  and  got  an  injunction 
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against  the  railroads,  forbidding  them  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission ;  and  those  two  cases  are  pending  there 
now. 

So  that,  although  the  power  was  sought,  possiblv.  to  be  included 
already  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  preventing  that 
discrimination,  we  find  that,  practically,  it  is  not  there,  because  it  is 
n  t  accepted  as  a  construction  of  the  law  under  which  all  people  will 
live,  and  obedience  to  it  is  obstructed  by  every  legal  process  tnat  can 
be  devised,  and  meanwhile  commen» — interstate  commerce,  commerce 
of  all  the  people — is  not  moving  on  terms  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommissloQ  say 
are  the  lawful  terms  on  which  it  should  move.  Now,  we  say  that 
matter  ought  to  be  made  clear  in  the  law. 

There  is  another  striking  illustration  which  is  attracting  public 
attention  at  this  very  moment.  Some  time  ago  the  Congress  amended 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  know  nas 
the  long-and-short-haul  clause,  and  under  its  provisions  has  required 
the  southern  carriers  to  readjust  their  whole  systems  of  rates  m  the 
South,  which  has  been  done  after  two  years  of  most  extensive  and 
arduous  work,  and  with  the  result  that  it  is  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  ordered  to  be  put  into  effect. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  State  limits  of  the  State  of  Georma  we 
find  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  commission  of 
that  State  to  any  readjustment  of  the  rates  there  in  order  to  make 
this  adjustment  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
effective,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  prop  up  in  every  conceivable 
and  in  every  temporary  way  possible  tne  system  of  long-and-short- 
haul  rates  that  await  the  decision  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Now, 
fortunately,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  we  have  men  of  great  capacity 
and  great  fairness  on  that  commission.  We  are  anticipating  that 
ultimately  we  will  get  that  consent ;  but  the  power  to  give  the  consent 
involves  the  power  to  refuse  the  consent,  and  in  measuring  and  esti- 
mating systems  of  public  law  we  must  not  be  controlled  simply  by 
whether  or  not  a  law  is  wisely  and  fairly  administered  but  by  the 
possibilities  of  unfair  and  improper  administration  of  it 

We  are  here  studying  systems;  we  are  here  seeking  for  the  philo- 
sophical principle  of  law;  we  are  attemptingtodevise  a  well-balanced 
system  of  regulation,  in  which  the  people  shall  not  be  dependent 
merely  upon  the  wise  and  the  fair,  or  the  unwise  and  the  unfair  exer- 
cise of  some  given  power.  We  are  trying  t«  show  that  there  must 
be  no  interposition  of  any  power  which,  if  improperly  administered, 
may  be  destructive  of  the  public  welfare,  and  we  are  confronted,  in 
that  view  of  the  case,  with  a  situation  which  I  have  described,  exist- 
ing in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  we  have  had  our  men  before  that 
commission  for  the  last  four  or  five  months,  attempting  to  demon- 
strate to  the  commission  the  propriety  of  their  application,  and 
with  concession  always,  by  the  very  fact  of  our  appearance,  that  it 
is  dependent  upon  tncir  judgment,  and  not  upon  the  operation  of 
the  interstate  commerce  laws,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to 
put  the  interstate  commerce  laws  into  effect. ' 

Is  that  a  secure  basis  of  law?  Is  that  a  condition  which  can  be 
tolerated  by  the  statesmanship  of  America!  Is  that  a  fair  balance 
of  the  powers  between  these  two  sovereignties?  Or  must  we  seek 
for  ft  remedy  wliich  will  recognize  what  commerce  is;  that  it  is  one 
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inseparable,  indivisible  entity,  which  must  be  consistent];  regulated 
through  all  its  parts;  or  somewhere  an  unhealthful  strain  will  be 
put.  or  somewhere  an  unjust  burden  will  be  imposed. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  another  aspect  of  this  case,  let  us  con- 
ceive of  a  railroad  running  through  11  States ;  85  per  cent  of  its  busi- 
ness is  interstate  commerce;  15  per  cent  of  its  business  is  State  com- 
merce. Let  us  conceive  of  a  case  where  the  interstate  policies  of  the 
National  Government,  and  where  the  views  of  10  of  the  States  con- 
cur in  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  that  instrumentality  of  interstate 
commerce  at  a  high  and  efficient  standard;  suppose  that  one  of  those 
States  refuses  any  substantial  contribution  on  the  part  of  its  com- 
merce to  the  maintenance  of  that  standard  deemed  essential  in  the 
public  interest  by  the  interstate  commerce  authorities  and  hy  the  10 
other  States;  what  is  to  be  done?  Are  the  interstate  commerce  au- 
thorities and  the  10  States  to  surrender  to  the  one,  and  to  accept 
its  standard?  If  so,  that  one  State  regulates  interstate  commerce, 
and  regulates  the  commerce  of  the  10  other  States ;  it  Imposes  upon 
them  all  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  Or  shall  the  other  10 
States  and  the  interstate  commerce  say  "  We  will  not  accept  the  views 
of  that  one  State;  we  will  insist  on  this  instrumentality,  upon  which 
we  are  all  dependent,  being  maintained  at  tliis  high  standard  of 
efficiency."  How  is  that  to  be  done?  It  is  to  be  done  by  taking  the 
burden  which  the  one  State  refuses  to  bear  and  placing  it  on  inter- 
state commerce  and  on  the  commerce  of  the  other  10  States. 

There  is  a  shift;  of  burden,  unjust  and  inequitable  in  its  char- 
acter, from  the  State  that  declines  its  contribution,  that  refuses  to 
recognize  the  accepted  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  carrier,  upon 
which  all  are  dependent,  and  a  shifting  of  its  burden  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  10  other  States  and  upon  interstate  conmierce. 

Now  is  any  system  of  jurisprudence  sound  which  permits  that  re- 
sult? Is  there  any  system  of  governmental  regulation  sound  which 
puts  at  the  mercy  of  one  of  the  States  the  commercial  policies  and  in- 
terests of  everr  one  of  the  other  States,  dependent  upon  the  same 
carrier  for  facilities? 

We  must  recognize,  gentlemen,  that  the  progress  of  invention,  that 
the  application  of  new  forces,  that  the  triumphs  of  human  genius 
have  confronted  this  country  with  a  new  conception  of  what  com- 
merce is  and  what  the  needs  of  the  people  are  in  respect  to  it.  We 
must  recognize  that  these  instrumentalities  of  commerce  have  in 
effect  become  and  are  to  be  considered  as  great  national  movements 
and  that  systems  of  jurisprudence  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  take 
adequate  note  of  this  great  transformation,  which  lies  so  near  to 
the  essential  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

This  leads  me  to  ask  your  attention  to  something  of  a  funda- 
mental study  of  the  constitutional  conception  of  commerce;  of  the 
reasons  which  have  brought  our  constitutional  system  into  effect,  and 
to  try  to  deduce  from  that  something  of  what  the  governmental  duty 
of  this  country  is  in  dealing  with  this  important  subject. 

When  the  time  came,  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  for  us  to  begin  to  try  to  form  a  permanent  system 
of  government,  which  should  be  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  our 
people,  we  found  a  situation  to  exist  in  which  each  State  possessed 
the  power  of  imposing  export  taxes  on  traffic  going  to  its  sister 
States,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  keep  its  products  at  home,  excluding 
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them  from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  other  States ; 
that  each  State  possessed  the  power  of  imposing  import  duties  as 
against  the  other  States,  and  thus  could  exclude  people  of  the 
other  States  from  its  markets,  and  that  each  State  retained  com- 
plete control  over  its  own  ports,  and  thus,  l»y  its  commercial  policy, 
could,  through  the  competition  of  ports,  regulate  or  break  down 
the  commercial  policy  of  another  State  in  regard  to  its  own  ports 
and  in  regard  to  itd  own  commerce.  We  find,  too,  that  those 
were  not  nierely  theoi-etical  powers,  but  that  they  were  exercised 
by  the  various  States,  For  example,  we  find  that  Virginia,  by  her 
export  duties  and  inspection  laws,  with  the  incidental  tax,  sought 
to  Keep  her  tobacco  at  home;  tliat  Maryland,  by  her  inspection  laws 
and  taxes,  sought  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  certain  of  her  prod- 
ucts; that  Massachusetts  prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain  or 
manufactured  calfskins  and  imposed  and  required  an  inspection  tax 
on  exports  of  other  States  on  tobacco,  butter,  and  otlier  products, 
while  North  Carolina,  for  a  limited  time,  placed  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  to  other  States  of  com,  wheat,  flour,  beef,  bacon,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life.  Turning  to  imports  again,  we  find  that  Xew 
York,  by  imposing  an  import  duty,  sought  to  exclude  from  its 
markets  the  butter,  milk,  and  other  dairy  products  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  firewood  of  Connecticut.  That  Rhode  Island  imposed  an 
ad  valorem  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  all  articles  imported  into  that  State 
from  the  other  States,  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries,  with  a 
proviso  for  reciprocal  relief;  and  so  with  the  other  States. 

We  find  that  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York  were,  at  one  time, 
far  behind  Newport  in  the  value  of  their  imports,  and  that  Rhode 
Island,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  her  government  by  duties  on  goods  landed  in  her 
principal  ports  and  furnished  to  the  people  of  the  other  States. 

The  condition  at  that  time  of  commercial  selfishness  and  greed  be- 
tween tlie  States  is  thus  described  by  Fiske,  in  his  work  on  the  critical 
period  in  American  history,  177S  to  1789,  and  I  quote  from  Fi^e 
as  follows  [reading] : 

MeRDWhUe  tlie  dllTereiit  StateH,  with  tliclr  different  tnrlff  nnd  tonnage  arta, 
began  to  make  commercial  war  ii|ion  one  another.  No  snonpr  had  the  other 
three  New  England  States  virtually  closed  their  ports  to  British  shipping  than 
Counectlcuf  threw  liei's  wide  open,  an  act  which  she  followed  by  laying  duties 
upon  Imports  fnmi  SrnssaehitRetts. 

Pennsylvania  discriminated  aKnlnst  Delaware  t  nnd  New  Jersey,  pMlatred  at 
once  by  both  her  sreater  nelfchhors,  was  compared  to  a  cask  tapped  at  both 
ends.  The  conduct  oC  New  York  became  especially  selfish  and  tjlameworthr. 
That  rapid  growth  which  was  soon  to  carry  the  city  and  State  to  a  position 
of  primacy  In  the  Union  had  already  begun.  After  the  departure  of  the  British 
the  revival  of  biiBlness  went  on  with  lenps  and  boundn.  The  feeling  of  local 
patriotism  waxed  strons,  and  In  no  one  -was  It  more  completely  manifested  than 
In  George  Clinton,  the  Kevolutlonarj'  ^enentl,  whom  the  people  elected  governor 
for  nine  sueceiwlve  terms.  •  •  •  It  waa  his  first  article  of  faith  that  New 
Tork  mu.st  be  the  greatest  State  In  the  Union.  But  hi,'?  conceptions  of  states- 
manship were  excee<llngl,v  narrow.  In  his  mind  the  welfare  of  New  York  meant 
the  pulling  down  and  thrusting  aside  of  alt  her  nelghlmrs  and  rlvala  •  •  • 
Under  his  guidance  the  hiBtory  of  New  York,  during  the  five  years  following  the 
peace  of  1783,  was  a  shameful  story  of  greedy  monopoly  and  sectional  hate.  Of 
all  the  13  States  nonp  behaved  worse  except  Rhode  Island. 

A  single  Instance,  which  occurred  early  in  1787,  may  serve  as  an  Illustration. 
The  city  of  New  York,  with  Its  population  of  30,000  souls,  had  long  been  supplied 
with  firewood  from  Oonnectlcut  and  with  butter  and  cheese,  chickens  and  garden 
vegetables  from  the  thrifty  farms  of  New  Jersey.    This  trade.  It  was  observed. 
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caiTl«>l  ttaousande  of  dollars  uut  of  tlie  city  and  Into  tlie  pocketH  uf  detested 
Yankees  and  desiiiseil  Jersejnieii.  It  «'as  ruinous  to  domestic  Industry,  said  the 
men  of  New  Yorfe.  It  must  l>e  stopped  by  those  effective  remedies  of  tlie  San- 
fnnlo  school  of  economic  doctora  a  nnvigntion  act  bd<I  a  protective  tariff. 

Acts  were  accordingly  passed  obliidnf;  every  Yankee  filoop  which  came  down 
through  Hell  Gate,  and  every  Jersey  market  hont  which  was  rowed  across  from 
Paulus  Hook  to  CortlandC  Street,  to  pay  eutranci^  fees  and  ohtaln  clearances  at 
the  customhouse.  Just  as  was  done- by  shlpx  from  London  or  Hamburg,  and  not 
a  carload  of  Connt-cticnt  firewood  could  be  delivered  at  the  bock  door  of  a 
cvuDtry  house  in  Beekman  Street  until  It  should  have  paid  a  heavy  duty.  Great 
and  JuHt  was  the  wrath  of  the  farmers  and  lumbermen.  The  New  Jersey  Leels- 
latnre  made  up  its  mind  to  retaliate.  •  •  •  Connecticut  was  equally  prompt. 
At  a  (treat  meeting  of  business  men  held  at  New  t<ondon  it  whs  nnanlmously 
agreed  to  suspend  all  commercial  inten-imrse  with  New  York,  Kvery  merchant 
signed  an  agreement,  under  penalty  <tt  $2S0  for  tlie  first  offense,  not  to  send  any 
goods  whatever  into  the  hated  State  for  a  period  of  12  monljis.  Ity  such  re- 
taliatory measures  it  was  btiped  that  New  York  might  be  compelled  to  rescind  her 
ikHus  piioctment.  But  such  meetlnRs  and  Bacb  rnsolvcs  bore  an  ominous  llke- 
ncJ^s  to  the  meetings  and  resolves  wldch  In  the  years  before  1775  hart  heralded  a 
state  of  war,  and  but  for  the  eoo<t  work  done  by  the  Federal  convention  another 
Ave  years  would  scarcely  have  elapsed  before  shots  would  have  been  Sred  and 
Mfnis  of  i>t>renniHl  hatred  sown  on  the  shores  that  lopkod  toward  Manhattan 
Island. 

That  is  the  condition  which  confronted  this  country  at  the  time  that  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  a  commercial  policy  was  under  consideration.  Not  only  that, 
bat  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  13  colonies  to  the  great  undeveloped  sec- 
tion of  the  West  was  involveil.  There  was  Great  Britain  on  the  northern 
boundary :  there  was  Spain  on  the  southern  boundary  attempting  by  conciliatory 
commercial  and  imlltlcal  policies  to  secure  the  political  allegiance  of  the  people 
of  that  great  developing  country,  and  It  was  perceived  by  George  Washington 
an«l  by  the  others  who  had  <'ontrol  of  the  policies  of  that  day  that  if,  superadded 
to  those  advantages  and  those  proslmitles  of  neighborhood  there  should  an  ideal 
prow  up,  that  each  of  these  commercial  States— I  mean  the  States  along  the 
American  coast  line — ci)uld  shut  their  ports  so  that  the  people  of  the  West  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  the  East ;  so  that  the  supplies  which 
were  brought  In  here  for  consumption  in  the  great  northwestern  territory  would 
have  to  pay  tribute  to  the  eastern  ports  before  they  could  go  to  suppl,v  the  needs 
of  tbuse  ploneiT  comnmnltlcs,  that  then  a  condition  of  alienation  so  tremendous 
wotiirt  grow  up  as  that  the  great  West  would  throw  Its  [Milltlcal  fortunes  some 
with  Spain  on  the  south  and  the  others  with  Great  Britain  on  the  north. 

And  in  order  to  prevent  that,  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  led  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe,  and  a 
great  number  of  public  assemblages  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
determined  that  there  should  be  established  for  the  American  people 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade  among  the  States.  It  was  to  meet  the 
selfif'h  policy  of  some  of  the  States,  as  illustrated  against  Connecticut 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  against  New  Jersey  by  the  same 
^tate;  as  illustrated  by  Bhode  Island  against  all  her  sister  States; 
aa  illustrated  by  Virginia  and  Marjland  and  North  Carolina  in  the 
restrictive  legislation  in  regard  to  their  own  products.  It  was  to 
stimulate  the  necessity  of  building  the  great  developing  northwestern 
territory  into  the  Union,  by  showing  its  people  that  the  things  they 
had  to  consume  and  which  must  be  imported  would  not  be  subject  to 
a  levy  in  favor  of  the  other  States,  but  should  go  unburdened  to  tliem, 
that  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country  was  conceived  and  was 
adopted.  So  that  the  very  thing  I  ask  you  to  remember,  the  very 
thing  that  created  the  constitutional  system  of  free  trade  among  the 
States,  was  the  historic  fact  that  some  of  the  States  were  selfish,  that 
some  of  the  States  attempted  to  live  off  sister  States,  and  that  there 
was  an  effort  made  to  embarrass  commercial  intercourse  in  favor  of 
the  selfish  and  narrow  interests  of  some  of  these  State  bodies.  To 
meet  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  and  to 
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express  it  the  power  of  regulating  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
was  surrendered  by  the  States  into  the  impartial  hands  of  a  national 
body,  which  should  represent  and  act  for  all  the  States.  That  was 
the  genesis  of  your  system.  That  was  the  cause  of  its  adoption. 
That  was  the  reason  for  its  existence.  It  purposed  to  prevent  the 
oppression  of  one  State  by  the  differing  and  narrow  policies  of 
another  State. 

Now,  what  then  do  we  see  happened?  We  see  that  these  States 
meet  in  convention ;  they  determined  to  divide  their  rights  into  two 
sets,  one  the  governmental  powers,  which  they  reserved;  the  other, 
governmental  powers  and  protection  and  rights,  which  they  acquired 
oy  going  into  the  Union.  There  became  State  rights  which  were 
reserved,  there  became  State  rights  which  were  acquired,  and  it 
must  be  noted  that  each  one  of  those  States  prizes  higher  the  rights 
which  they  acquired  than  the  rights  which  they  surrendered.  The 
rights  whicli  they  acquired  were  no  less  State  rights  than  the  rights 
which  they  reserved.  It  was  just  as  much  a  State  right  of  Virginia 
to  have  the  United  States  Government  do  for  it  the  thing  which  it 
promised  to  do  when  it  entered  the  Union,  as  it  is  to  exercise  its 
own  police  power  within  its  borders.  What  are  those  rights  which 
were  acquired?  One  of  tliem  is  the  right  of  national  defense.  It  is 
a  right  of  Alabama  and  Iowa  and  Georgia,  if  any  of  them  are  at- 
tacked, to  have  the  Nation  come  to  their  defense.  That  right  would 
not  have  existed,  except  for  the  compact  of  the  Constitution.  That 
right  was  a  right  acquired  by  entering  the  Unon.  That  right  is  an 
acquired  right  of  the  States  and  is  as  substantial  as  any  right  which 
was  reservwl.  They  acquired  a  right  to  a  national  system  of  post 
offices  and  post  roads.  That  right  would  not  have  existed,  except  for 
their  going  into  the  Union,  but  it  is  a  State's  right  now,  none  the 
less  sacred  and  none  the  less  important  because  acquired  instead  of 
reserved^ — ^that  the  Nation  should  furnish  the  States  with  their 
poet-office  facilities.  The  States  acquired  the  right  by  entering  the 
Union  to  a  uniform  system  of  tariff  and  of  port  policies.  IMess 
the  Union  had  been  entered,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  would  have 
had  no  right  to  the  equal  entry  with  the  other  States  in  the  port  of 
New  York.  They  would  have  no  right,  except  that  they  entered  the 
Union,  to  a  uniform  tariff  policy  throughout  the  Union.  They 
acquired  the  right  to  uniform  tariff  policies  and  to  uniform  port 
duties  and  laws  oy  entering  the  Union. 

We  find  no  dissent  and  no  jealousies  in  respect  to  any  of  those 
matters.  We  find  no  hankering  anywhere  for  a  State  to  assume  the 
right  to  defend  itself  against  attax^t.  We  find  no  demand  anywhere 
for  a  State  system  of  post  offices.  We  find  no  demand  anywhere  for 
a  separate  tariff  or  port  policies.  No  State  right  is  considered  as  in- 
fringed by  the  enjoyment  of  those  fruits  of  national  helpfulness 
which  they  acquired  a  right  to  by  entering  the  Union,  but  none  the 
less,  gentlemen,  no  less  sacred,  no  less  complete,  no  less  important, 
is  the  right  which  each  State  acquired  when  it  entered  the  Union 
to  a  uniform  commercial  policy  and  to  free  trade  among  States. 
There  tjie  power  was  given  as  an  acquired  right  of  each  State  that 
its  commercial  policy  shall  not  be  made  by  its  neighbor,  but  should 
be  controlled  by  the  national  authority,  winch  should  act  impartially 
between  the  States,  and  which  alone  could  speak  for  all.     So  when 
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T  come  to  hear  a  question  of  State's  rights  involved  in  this  matter, 
I  hasten  to  accept  the  comforting  realization  that  the  right  \Thich 
each  8tat«  acquired  by  entering  the  Union,  as  high,  as  complete,  and 
as  important  as  any  other,  is  that  the  commerce  of  my  State  sliall 
not  be  controlled  by  the  different  policy  of  a  State  across  the  border, 
but  that  I  can  come  here  where  I  am,  in  my  father's  house,  and 
where  each  one  of  you  represent  me  as  much  as  you  represent  any 
other  section  of  the  Union,  and  can  plead  for  an  impartial,  a  fair,  a 
helpful,  and  a  comprehensive  regulation  of  my  commerce,  and  expect 
to  be  answered  with  some  just  and  equitable  and  comprehensive  and 
equal  system  of  regulation  throughout  the  Union;  wnere  I  am  not 
dependent  on  what  the  people  across  the  border  may  do  in  throwing 
hardens  upon  me,  but  where  the  burdens  that  come  shall  come  from 
the  representatives  of  us  all,  and  be  distributed  with  an  equal  hand 
among  all  the  people  of  this  continent. 

Am  I  intruding  upon  any  sacred  rights  of  anybody  by  asking  that? 
Am  I  disregarding  any  just  power  of  anybody  else  when  I  ask  for 
that!  Am  I  violating  any  constitutional  right  of  anybody  else  when 
I  ask  for  that?  I  feel  that  I  am  merely  coming  to  the  constitutional 
fountain  of  all  our  rights,  and  asking  that  a  policy  shall  apply  to 
all,  that  shall  affect  all,  that  shall  protect  all,  shall  be  tlie  outcome  of 
the  universal  judgment,  and  not  of  the  judgment  of  a  small  frac- 
tional part.  And  when  I  make  that  request,  I  am  not  asking  the  dis- 
regard of  a  State's  right;  I  am  asking.for  the  enforcement  of  a  State 
ri^t;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  issue  should  he  decided,  not  by  a 
jealousy  of  the  distribution  of  governmental  power,  but  by  tlie  de- 
termination of  the  issue  whether,  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  and 
all  commerce,  there  should  be  a  regulation  by  one  central  and  ail- 
comprehending  and  all-comprehensive  authority.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  only  way  to  exorcise  a  complete  and  a  protecting  and  helpful 
r^polation  is  to  take  hold  of  the  instrument  of  interatete  commerce. 
You  can  not  divide  its  business;  you  can  not  leave  one  part  of  its 
bosinees  to  somebody's  else  regulation  and  you  regulate  the  other, 
because  the  influence  of  a  relation  of  any  part  may  have  such 
destructive  consequences  upon  the  instrument  of  interstate  commerce 
that  the  different  States  dependent  upon  the  same  interest  may 
be  most  unfortunately  and  most  hurtfully  affected. 

The  only  method  of  dealing  with  that  question  is — and  I  repeat 
it — for  you  to  regard  commerce  from  the  standpoint  of  its  instrumen- 
tali^,  to  take  possession  of  that  instrumentality,  to  determine  the 
standard  of  usefulness,  and  to  determine  the  standard  of  its  correc- 
tion, and  to  determine  the  standard  of  the  constructive  principles  of 
government  which  should  be  made  to  apply  to  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  1  aclock  is  the  hour  for  ad- 
joammentt 

Mr.  Adahson.  If  you  are  tired,  Mr.  Thom,  I  will  make  a  motion 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Tbok.  I  have  spoken  to-day  as  long  as  I  think  I  can  comfort- 
ably do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thom,  Mr.  Thelen,  of  the  California  commis- 
sion, desires  to  return  to  California  as  soon  as  possible  and  would  like   . 
to  be  heard  next  Tuesday.    How  would  that  suit  your  engagements^ 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of  anyl»dy,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  lon^r  will  your  presentation  take! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  will  probably  finish  my  presentation  in  chief  to- 
morrow. I  am  told,  in  a  very  suggestive  way,  that  I  may  be  sub- 
jected to  cross-examination  for  about  a  week.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  for  Mr.  Thelen,  I  desire  to 
say  that  he  does  not  wish  at  all  to  appear  before  Mr,  Thom  has  com- 
pleted his  entire  statement  and  has  had  ample  time  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  he  would  like  to  go  home,  but  we  are  here  and  we  do  not  want 
to  return  until  there  is  a  full  presentation  of  the  case  which  the  car- 
riers desire  to  present.  If  that  can  be  done  by  Tuesday,  all  right;  if 
not,  we  will  delay  our  appearance. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  move  that  we  go  into  executive  session. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Thom.  Mr, 
Thom,  you  intend  to  discuss  the  legal  aspects  of  this  matter  before 
you  finish  your  argument,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  did  expect  to  dLscuss  that,  pi-obably  at  a  later  date. 
I  will  state  my  conclusion  as  to  the  legal  matters,  but  as  to  the  legal 
argument  I  supposed  that  would  be  desired  at  a  later  period.  I  had 
not  intended  to  enter  into  anything  but  the  fundamentals  of  the  legal 
argument  here. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  is  your  purpose,  however,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Thom, 
that  before  you  close  your  opening  remarks  you  will  lay  before  us 
your  sim;gestion  of  a  plan  for  remedy? 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  completely. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  one  minute,  if  you  please.  Judge  Knowlton, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  also  to  make  a  statement  and  has  arranged,  I 
believe,  to  be  here  on  Tuesday,  has  he  not,  Mr.  Rich? 

Mr,  Rich,  He  will  be  here  Monday. 

Mr.  TiiOM,  Will  you  interrupt  my  statement  for  him,  or  anyone! 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think,  Mr.  Thom,  that  witnesses  can  rely  on  notice 
from  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  day  or  two  always  in  advance  of  their 
appearance  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  An  arrangement  will  be  made  regarding 
that  within  the  next  day  or  so.  I  simply  wanted  to  understand  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  move  that  the  committee  go  into  executive  session. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.  m.  the 
committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  after 
which  the  doors  were  reopened  and  the  committee  adjourned  until 
,to-morrow,  Saturday,  November  25,  1916,  at  10,30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SATTTSDAT,  NOVEMBEB  85.  1918. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  ('. 
The  joint  committee  met  in  Room  326,  Senate  Office  Building,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  ni.,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Senator  Frnncis  (i,  New- 
landK  presiding;  AVilliam  C.  Adamson,  vice  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thom,  you  may  resume  your  stiiteitieut, 

8TATEMEHT    OF   HS.    ALFEED    P.    THOU,    COUNSEL    AAILKOAD 
EXECUTIVES  COUUITTEE,  WASHINGTON,  S.  C— Resniiied. 

Mr.  Thom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr,  Cullop  was  kind 
enough  yesterday  to  call  my  attention  to  an  error  in  a  statement  that  I 
made  to  the  committee  as  to  the  mileage  of  the  New  York  Central  in 
the  Stale  of  Illinois.  The  information  on  which  T  was  acting  evi- 
dently had  relation  to  the  mileage  of  the  New  York  Central  main  line, 
the  one  which  begins  at  New  York  and  ends  at  Chicago.  I  have  un- 
dertaken, in  consequence  of  having  the  suggestion  made  that  the  mile- 
age was  in  error,  to  find  out  the  exact  figures,  and  I  have  this  infor- 
mation which  I  would  like  to  have  put  into  the  record: 

Tlie  New  York  Central  has  6.034  miles  of  firsst  track,  owned,  leased, 
or  otherwise  operated.  Of  this,  149,8  miles  are  in  Illinois.  Of  all 
tracks.  14,942  miles.  320.4  miles  arc  in  Illinois, 

That  is  supplemented  by  this  letter,  the  letter  from  which  I  take 
this  information: 

The  dUtnnce  from  the  I  ml  la  nn -Illinois  i^tato  line  to  Cblcago  Is  23.8  miles,  and 
(he  lenctb  of  tlie  right  of  way  of  the  former  ChlcuRo,  Indiana  &  Soatheni  (now 
N>w  York  <Vntrul>  within  the  Rtufe  of  IIHiioIh  Id  l]8.r>3  nillt^  ko  that  the  total 
Icnnh  of  rlKbt  of  way  of  tta«  New  York  Central  In  that  State  ia  142^  miles. 

Of  course,  the  principle  which  I  was  seeking  to  emphasize  is  not 
affected  bv  these  figures.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  the  accunuy  of  the 
figures.  Tlie  point  that  I  was  making  was  that  one  State  has  no 
i^ht  to  encumber  the  commerce  of  a  number  of  other  States  by  exact- 
ing for  itself  a  large  tax  as  a  condition  of  its  approval  of  the  issue 
of  securities  which  is  imposed  on  the  commerce  or  all  the  other  States, 
and  to  which  it  has  no  greater  right  than  any  of  the  other  States. 
I  emphasized  that  by  showing  the  very  small  mileage  in  Illinois  as 
compared  with  other  mileage  elsewhere,  but  that  was  a  mere  matter 
of  emphasis.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  principle.  It  turns  out  that  there 
is  a  somewhat  larger  mileage  in  the  State  of  Illinois  than  I  supposed. 
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But  to  visualize  what  the  proportions  are,  here  is  a  map  of  the  system 
and  here  are  the  lines  of  the  system  before  you  get  to  Illinois  [illus- 
trating]. Then  you  run  up  into  Chicago  a  sliort  distance,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  lines  there  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  nothing  like 
an  equal  proportion  to  those  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  or  New 
York. 

The  committee  will  recall  that  I  have  been  attempting  to  develop 
the  ^iew  that  the  credit  of  the  railroads,  which  must  he  kept  ade- 
quate to  the  public  needs,  and  which  is  substantially  affected  by 
having  both  revenues  and  expenses  of  carriers,  is  controlled  by  so 
many  different  governmental  agencies,  and  that  there  is  a  consequent 
necessity  of  simplifying  the  existing  system  so  that  investors  will  be 
subject  to  only  one  comprehensive  governmental  authority,  and  I 
further  attempted  to  develop  the  view  that  each  State  by  entering 
the  Union  has  acquired  a  right  to  be  protected  by  one  impartial  regu- 
lating power,  namely,  that  of  the  National  Government,  against  the 
different  views  and  policies  of  other  States. 

I  wish  to  follow  that  contention  by  asking  you  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  relation  of  transportation  to  national  defense.  We  shall, 
in  the  course  of  this  hearing,  attempt  to  develop  that  matter  intelli- 
gently and  comprehensively.  The  American  thought  at  the  moment 
IS  concerned  with  the  question  of  preparedness.  Congress,  in  response 
to  a  great  sentiment,  has  voted  millions  of  the  public  revenues  for  the 

Purpose  of  putting  this  country  in  a  condition  of  national  defense, 
he  mind  of  the  people  has  been  attracted  to  the  great  struggle  now 
in  progress  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  We  have  seen  small  States 
overrun  and  destroyed.  We  have  seen  lar^  portions  of  the  con- 
quered people  deported  to  alien  territory.  We  have  seen  one  great 
Nation,  supplemented,  it  is  true,  by  the  cooperation  of  one  or  two 
others— but  one  great  Nation  standing  out  above  all  its  allies,  stand- 
ing out  against  all  its  opponents,  and  sustaining  a  struggle  for  more 
than  two  years  now  which  has  amazed  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  it  has  "been  done  because  that  Nation  was  prepared;  because  that 
Nation  was  efficient;  because  that  Nation  was  organized  in  all  its 
parts  to  throw  its  whole  force  into  any  effort  it  might  make.  Its 
history,  the  result  of  this  titantic  struggle,  whichever  way  it  may 
go,  has  taught  its  lesson  to  the  world.  It  has  made  men  see  that  the 
day  of  the  small  and  defenseless  state  has  passed  and  that  the  day 
of  the  great  nation,  with  all  its  resources  available  and  organized, 
with  all  its  forces  capable  of  being  thrown  into  active  operation, 
is  a  necessity  of  modem  developm^it,  so  much  so  that  here  in  this 
Capital  note  has  been  taken  of  that  condition  and  larger  navies  are 
ordered,  and  a  greater  Army  is  provided  for,  and  the  policy  is  not 
only  advocated  oy  the  President  but  is  accepted  by  both  partly  in 
this  country,  that  this  Government  and  its  people  must  be  organized 
and  efficient  in  order  to  meet  any  possibilities  of  the  future. 

What  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  that  organization?  Can 
you  organize  the  American  Nation,  except  on  the  basis  of  efficient 
transportation?  What  would  your  scattered  resources  amount  to 
unless  there  is  some  way  of  concentrating  them  at  the  point  where 
they  may  be  needed  ?  So  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  funda- 
mental thing  to  do  in  connection  with  national  preparedness,  in  con- 
nection with  national  organization,  in  connection  with  national  effi- ' 
ciency,  is  to  make  certain  tJiat  the  fundamental  of  them  all  is  pro- 
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vided,  and  that  is  adequate  transportation.  If  that  be  true,  and  it 
needs  no  argument  of  mine  to  enforde  it — if  that  be  true,  what 
government  must,  in  the  nature  of  affairs,  fix  the  standard  of  trans- 
portation efficiency  in  this  country?  The  National  Government  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  national  defense.  Transportation  is  at  ihe 
very  basis  of  its  capacity  to  perform  that  duty.  There  irust  be  a 
standard  in  time  of  peace  of  transportation  facilities  which  would 
bear  a  proper  proportion  as  to  the  needs  in  time  of  war.  There 
must  be  a  quick  opportunity  to  change  peace  conditions  into  war 
conditions,  as  respects  that  transportation  j  and  yet,  the  creation  of 
a  system  of  national  railroad  transportation  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day.  It  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
by  forward  looking  men,  trying  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the 
future  and  trying  gradually  to  provide  for  what  the  interests  of  the 
people  will  demand,  and  that  standard  can  not,  with  any  philo- 
soptuc  soundness,  be  committed  to  a  governmental  authority  which 
is  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  national  preparation  and  national 
defense. 

This  is  but  another  angle  from  which  to  view  this  question.  The 
interest  of  the  public,  as  absolute  and  demonstrable  as  it  is  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter  of  defense,  in  having  a  national  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  railroads,  is  no  greater  than  the  interest  of  the  public 
from  a  conmaercial  standpoint.  The  facts  of  the  railroads  to-day, 
the  requirements  of  trade,  the  way  the  distance  and  time  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  agencies  of  steam  and  electricity,  the  combination 
of  the  whole  human  familty  into  commercial  relationship  with  one 
another,  the  fact  that  transportation  lines  are  the  basis  of  national 
efficiency  and  national  defense,  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  in  times 
of  peace,  all  go  to  de&ie  what  the  subject  matter  is  with  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  deal.  It  all  goes  to  show  that  your  system  of 
regulation,  the  attitude  of  our  Government  toward  tnis  question  of 
transportation  must,  if  it  is  to  he  successful,  recognize  the  facts.  It 
is  impossible  any  longer  to  confine  commerce  within  State  lines.  It  is 
impossible  to  hold  your  commerce  at  the  boundaries  of  States.  It  is 
a  matter  in  which,  as  States,  there  is  no  public  interest.  We  are  one 
great  commercial  family.  My  interest  as  a  Virginian  and  your 
interests  in  your  various  States,  do  not  differ  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  We  nave  been,  up  to  this  time,  closing  our  eyes  to  the  facts 
of  commerce.  We  have  been  closing  our  eyes  to  the  conditions  which 
control  intercourse  between  the  various  communities  of  this  country 
and  of  this  world.  We  have  been  adhering  to  the  archaic  view  that 
State  lines  and  transportation  have  some  reference  to  one  another. 
Now,  can  you  get  a  sensible,  can  you  get  a  sound,  can  vou  get  an 
enduring  system  of  regulation  which  snuts  its  eyes  to  the  facts  of 
the  easel  We  must  first  know  the  facts.  We  must  first  appreciate 
the  facts,  or  we  can  never  adjust  Government  regulation  to  this 
subject  matter  in  a  way  that  will  permit  it  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
statesman^Jiip  of  this  land  must  be  able  to  see  the  commerce  of  a 
world.  It  must  appreciate  all  of  its  needs.  It  must  understand  that 
it  is  accommodatwf  in  the  largest  proportion  by  these  railroads,  and 
it  inust  adjust  the  railroads  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  contention  here  that  State  commissions  ought  to  be 
abrogated.  There  is  no  contention  here  that  the  powers  of  the  States, 
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where  they  properly  apply  to  the  subject,  ought  to  be  invaded  or 


weakened.  A  vast  field  of  usefulness  on  any  method  of  dealing  y 
this  subject  would  be  left  to  the  Stated  and  the  State  authorities.  The 
questions  of  taxation,  the  questions  of  the  exercise  of  police  powers  in 
respect  to  matters  not  vital  and  which  do  not  affect  tne  other  States, 
the  control  of  public  utilities  that  are  local,  all  of  those  matters  enter 
into  any  suggestion  which  will  be  made  and  would  be  still  exercised 
by  the  States,  but  where  a  matter  comes  of  such  a  character,  which, 
if  viewed  in  one  way  by  one  State  will  affect  the  destinies  and  the 
interests  of  another  State,  the  influence  of  which  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  its  own  borders,  but  all  parts  beyond,  and  affect  other  people, 
which,  of  necessity,  will  have  an  influence  of  a  substantial  character 
upon  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  which  will  affect  and 
perhaps  control  the  standard  of  eiEciencv  of  American  transporta- 
tion, ought  to  be  taken  over  by  the  one  authority  which  can  speak  for 
all  of  the  States. 

Heretofore  our  system  of  regulation  has  dealt  with  the  method  of 
conducting  commerce.  Now,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  provide 
a  means  of  conducting  commerce.  Without  surrendering  any  of  your 
corrective  power,  holding  that  in  full  force  so  as  to  deal  with  any 
abuse  that  may  hereafter  occur,  the  time  has  come  for  the  regulating 
power  of  goverment  to  take  hold  of  the  instrument  of  commerce  and 
regulate  tnat.  No  longer  content  with  touching  this  subject  at  its 
circumference,  we  must  rise  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
time  has  come  now,  if  regulation  is  to  be  regulation,  to  take  hold  of 
the  instrument  of  commerce  and  regulate  that.  That  must  be  regul- 
lated,  not  only  by  corrective  processes,  but  it  must  be  regulated  by 
protective  processes.  Something  must  be  introduced  into  our  system 
of  regulation  that  will  guard  the  great  public  requirements.  These 
instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce  and  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  of  all  commerce — because  you  can  not  divide  their  functions — 
must  be  put  and  must  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  adequate  efficiency, 
measured  by  the  public  requirements. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  study  this  question,  after  these  29  years, 
when  you  take  up  the  commission  given  you  by  Congress,  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress  by  the  President,  that  you  sJiall  make  a  new  assess- 
ment of  the  conditions  that  surround  this  question  of  transportation, 
can  you  make  that  new  assessment  with  intelligence  or  thoroughness 
unless  you  come  to  see  that  the  problem  now  is  for  the  Nation  to 
guarantee  to  the  public  an  instrument  of  commerced 

You  see  where  we  are  going  to.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the 
tendencies  of  the  times,  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  as  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate disaster,  but  I  have  shown  you  the  menace  involved  in  the 
present  condition.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  you  can  not  disregard 
what  these  conditions  meant  and  refuse  to  see  that  there  has  arisen 
a  problem  which  must  now  be  dealt  with,  and  that  is  the  problem 
of  tie  Nation  guaranteeing  that  there  shall  be  commerce  by  guaran- 
teeing in  its  method  of  regulation  that  there  shall  be  adequate  instru- 
mentalities of  commerce. 

My  legal  proposition  is  that  the  Constitution,  as  now  framed,  with 
the  powers  which  it  now  has,  is  full  of  authority  to  Congress  to 
r^iilate  the  instruments  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  all 
its  parts.    At  a  later  day  in  this  hearing  I  shall  ask  the  privilege  of 
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tn&kiiig  the  legal  argument  to  support  that  view.  I  state  it  merely 
now. 

If  your  power  of  regulation  is  to  meet  the  public  requirements, 
your  power  of  regulation  must  be  coextensive  with  the  instrument  of 
interstate  commerce.  You  must  liave  the  right  to  fix  the  standards 
of  efficiency;  you  must  have  the  right  to  protect  it  against  destruc- 
tipn;  you  must  have  the  right  to  follow  it  with  your  correcting  and 
with  your  protecting  care,  conduct,  and  policies  throughout  its  whole 
extent. 

With  that  view  of  the  Constitution,  with  that  view  of  the  needs 
of  commerce,  I  come  to  make  to  you  these  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  this  matter  of  regulation,  and  m  which  suggestions, 
with  the  light  now  before  us,  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  prac- 
tically agreed. 

You  can  understand  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  first  suggestion 
we  shall  make  is  that  the  entire  power  and  duty  of  regulation  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government,  except  as  to  matters  so 
essentially  local  and  incidental  that  they  can  not  be  used  to  interfere 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  service  or  the  just  rights  of  the  carrier. 

Now,  mainly,  that  means  that  the  National  Government  should 
take  over  the  regulation  of  all  the  rates  of  the  interstate  carriers. 
Of  course,  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  is  a  matter  of  consideration 
and  debate.  The  exact  line  of  demarcation,  I  mean,  between  what 
powers  should  be  exercised  by  the  State  and  what  should  be  assumed 
by  the  National  Government.  We  contend  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  regulate  this  instrument  of  interstate  commerce  unless  you 
regulate  its  rates  within  the  States  as  well  as  the  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  rates. 

I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  as  I  have  proceeded  that  t)ie  power 
to  fix  State  rates  by  the  State  is  a  power  to  fix  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  throw  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  instrumentalities  of  com- 
merce on  the  commerce  of  other  Stat^  and  on  interstate  commerce. 
Can  such  a  power  as  that  be  tolerated  by  the  governmental  authority 
which  represents  all  the  States?  Can  Congress  permit  Massachu- 
setts to  fix  its  rates  so  low  on  State  business  that  the  burden  of  sus- 
taining the  instrument  of  interstate  commerce  on  which  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  are  dependent  shall  fall  upon  the  business 
of  Connecticut,  or  on  the  interstate  business  of  the  two?  Is  it  a 
sound  division  of  power  that  attempts  the  impossible  task  of  divid- 
ing up  the  one  single  instrumentality  of  Congress  which  does  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  business  and  let  a  substantial  part  of  the 
sustaining  revenues  of  that  instrumentality  be  fixed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  whole;  be  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  instance  and 
under  the  power  of  one  of  the  States  an  unfair  burden  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  other  States? 

Can  you  philosophically  divide  this  instrumentality  which  does  all 
the  commerce  of  all  the  people  over  the  same  tracks  and  in  the  same 
cars  and  by  the  same  men  and  say  it  is  necessary  to  have  men  of  a 
certain  type,  it  is  necessary  to  have  tracks  of  a  certain  standard,  it  is 
neoeesary  to  have  equipment  of  a  certain  quantity,  and  then  to  let 
some  othw  governmental  power  come  in  and  withhold  its  contribu- 
tion from  a  part  of  the  business  of  that  same  instrumentality,  so 
that  the  burden  will  be  thrown  on  some  other  State  or  on  some  other 
class  of  commerce?  ., 
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This  is  no  new  view.  The  underlying  principle  of  it  was  expressed 
very  many  years  ago  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  American  justices,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.    He  says : 

The  National  Qovemmeat  Is  a  QoTernment  of  all ;  Its  powers  are  delisted 
by  all ;  It  represents  all  and  acts  for  all.  Though  anj  one  State  may  b«  willing 
to  control  Its  operations,  no  State  is  willing  to  allow  otbera  to  control  them. 

What  a  splendid  and  accurate  application  that  has  to  this  matter 
of  commerce.  Here  is  an  instrumentality  in  which  all  the  States  in 
a  given  group  are  equally  dependent  for  their  means  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Any  one  State  may  be  very  willing  to  control  its  opera- 
tions, but  is  any  one  of  those  States  willing  for  some  other  State  to 
control  them?  If  not,  then  those  instrumentalities  must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  which  is  the  Government  of  all,  the 
powers  of  which  were  delegated  by  all,  which  represent  all  and  acts 
for  all. 

The  next  proposition  which  we  will  ask  this  committee  to  consider 
favorably  is  this : 

As  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  system  of  national  regu- 
lation a  system  of  Federal  incorporation  should  be  adopted,  into 
which  should  be  brought  all  railroad  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  Such  a  system  of  Federal  incorporation 
should  be  compulsory  and  not  elective.  It  should  also  preserve  to 
corporations  reincorporating  under  it  not  only  all  their  contract 
rights  and  other  assets  of  all  sorts  but  also  their  existing  charter 
powers,  except  as  to  any  feature  contrary  to  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
should  also  confer  upon  them  the  general  powers  conferred  upon  all 
corporations  by  the  Federal  act.  The  system  of  incorporation  should 
provide  a  means  for  the  consolidation  or  merging  of  existing  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  the  necessary 
power  of  condemnation  as  to  assets  which  can  not  be  otherwise 
acquired,  such  as  unassignable  leases,  etc. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  this  is  a  proposition  of  far^ 
reaching  consequence.  We  have  been  led  to  it  after  long  debate 
among  ourselves.  We  found  certain  of  the  strong  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  the  country  wedded  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  grew, 
possessing  favorable  charters,  sustaining  happy  relations  with  their 
States — we  found  at  first  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  give  up  that  enviable  position. 
But  as  the  matter  was  debated  from  all  its  sides,  as  the  reasons  were 
given  for  it  and  a  more  comprehensive  view  was  presented,  the  oppo- 
sition which  at  first  appeared  has  in  almost  every  case  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  we  are  able  to  present  this  view  as  practically — not  alto- 
gether, but  practically — ^the  unanimous  view  of  those  charged  with 
the  responsiSility  of  these  railroads. 

Now,  what  are  the  arguments  that  have  brought  them  to  this  con- 
clusion (  The  first  of  these  arguments  is  this:  We  are  all  convinced 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  view  and  in  order  to  provide 
against  any  possible  abuse  in  financing  in  the  future  there  must  be 
a  system  of  governmental  regulation  of  the  issue  of  securities.  We 
are  further  convinced  that  the  only  practicable  and  working  method 
of  securing  that  governmental  supervision  and  regulation  of  eecaii- 
ties  is  to  have  it  through  the  one  body  appointed  and  empowered  by 
the  National  Congress.     We  know  that  no  system  will  continue  to 
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work  where  we  have  so  many  masters  and  so  maoy  direi^ent  views 
as  to  the  financial  needs  and  regulations  of  these  carriers. 

Now,  how  is  that  national  regulation  to  be  secured,  in  such  a  way 
as  it  will  be  universally  accepted  as  legally  and  constitutionally 
sound  t  We  are  confronted  with  a  number  of  (State  charters  whiai 
contain  limitations  upon  what  the  railroads  may  do  in  financing. 
Those  limitations  are,  in  nlany  cases,  narrow  limitations.  The  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  public  for  new  facilities  have  outgrown  them,  but 
they  are  there,  as  charter  limitations  upon  the  State  entity. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  Can  Congress  remove  that  charter  limi- 
tation of  the  State  corporation,  thereby  in  effect  amending  the  State 
charter  so  as  to  authorize  a  system  of  financing  approved  by  the 
national  standard  I 

Now,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  my  own  mind  upon  that  question,  as  I 
have  said  everywhere  where  the  question  has  arisen,  I  believe  that 
the  constitutional  power  does  exist  in  Congress  to  do  that  very  thing. 
I  believe  that  it  isanessentialpartof  the  reflation  of  commerce,  and 
comes  within  the  conmierce  power  as  contained  within  the  Constitu- 
tion, bat  I  do  not  find  any  unanimous  concurrence  in  my  view  of  the 
Constitution  in  respect  to  that  Other  lawyers  of  greater  eminence, 
and  greater  authonty  than  myself  believe  to  the  contrary,  or  at  least 
they  say,  "Whether  we  believe  to  the  ccmtraiy  or  npt,  we  contend  that 
there  ia  such  a  question  of  doubt  in  respect  to  that  matter,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  determine  which  way  the  truth  lies  until  it  is  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  when  an  issue  of  securities  is  offered,  the  question  of  the  legal 
validity  of  that  issue  is  referred  by  the  investors  to  their  counsel  for 
opinitm  as  to  the  validity  of  those  securities,  and  those  counsel  do 
not  give  their  opinion  of  probabilities ;  they  do  not  base  their  advice 
to  their  client  on  what  they  think  ought  to  be;  they  are  cautious, 
gentlemen,  and  they  simply  trv  to  find  out  and  say  what  they  know 
will  be.  And  these  lawyers  who  take  a  slightly  different  view  from 
my  own  as  to  the  constitutional  power,  ask  me,  "  Suppose  a  question 
oi  that  sort,  of  the  right  of  the  National  Gcovemment  to  authorize 
a  charter  power,  granted  by  a  State,  to  be  exceeded,  was  referred  by 
some  banking  concern,  which  proposes  to  take  the  securities'  to  their 
lawyers.  Do  you  not  admit  (they  say)  that  that  banking  concern 
will  be  advised  that  there  is  sufficient  question  about  this  matter  to 
have  it  first  carried  through  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
StAtesV  "  And  they  have  asked  further, "  Can  the  railroads— can  the 
public — ^have  the  whole  system  of  financing  halted  with  no  opportu- 
nity to  raise  the  funds  needed  to  supply  cars  and  tracks  and  terminals 
and  yards  during  the  time  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  that 
question  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?" 

Well,  that  raises  the  practical  question,  which  I  think  must  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  man.  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  think  a  ques- 
tion will  be  raised  about  that;  I  am  oUiged  to  admit  that  I  think,  if 
referred  to  counsel,  counsel  will  take  the  opposite  side,  and  will 
advise  that  the  matter  be  tested  in  the  courts ;  and  I  am  obliged  to 
say  that  that  will  introduce  a  period  of  uncertainty,  during  which 
the  financing  of  these  railroads  will  be  arrested. 

Therefore  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  other  method 
of  dealing  with  the  questicai  must  be  adopted,  which  will  obviate 
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these  unfortunate  practical  results  to  which  I  have  alluded — unfctf'- 
tunate  not  so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carriers  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  service. 

None  of  us  can  doubt  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  its  own 
creature,  and  if  these  roads  are  made  to  incorporate  under  a  national 
charter,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  can  regulate  the 
amount  and  character  of  their  financial  dealings,  and  when  Congress 
does  regulate  them,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  carrying  l^e  ques- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be 
no  period  during  which  the  financial  operations  of  these  carriers 
will  be  arrested.  So  that  practical  argument  has  had  perhaps  more 
weight  with  these  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  recommend  this 
thing  to  you  than  any  other  single  argument. 

Then,  there  is  another  reason  which  addresses  itself  to  us  in  respect 
to  this  matter.  Here  is  a  plea  made  for  complete  national  regulation 
of  the  instrumentality  of  conmierce,  the  regulation  of  the  instru- 
mentality in  all  its  parts,  to  a  point  of  protection,  to  such  standard 
of  protection,  as  the  public  interest  shall  demand.  The  hands  of  the 
National  Government  will  be  strengthened  to  make  that  regulation 
complete  and  efficient  if  the  whole  instrumentality  is  a  creature  of  its 
own  laws.  The  harmony  essential  to  the  equality  of  commercial 
opportunity  among  all  the  States  and  all  the  people  will  be  insured 
it  all  of  these  properties  in  respect  to  all  their  finances  are  matters 
of  national  authority. 

Then  we  ask  that  this  system  shall  be  made  compulsory  and  not  be 
allowed  to  be  elective ;  that  every  railroad  company  engaged  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  c(»nmerce  shall  be  required,  after  a  certain  date, 
to  take  out  a  national  charter,  just  as  they  might  be  required,  after 
a  certain  date,  to  take  out  a  national  license.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons which  induce  us  to  make  that  proposal;  one  is  that  if  you  adopt 
a  system  of  Federal  incorporation  you  must  seek  to  rest  your  con- 
stitutional authority  on  one  of  or  all  of  several  powers,  tiie  power 
to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense,  and  on  the  commerce  power. 

We  know  that  wherever  the  question  has  been  presented  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  of  a  national  incorporation  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  rest  it  on  all  three  of  those  powers,  but  the  court  has 
always  singled  out  the  commerce  power  to  sustain  the  incorporation. 
Where  it  would  go  under  these  other  powers  is  as  yet  an  unknown 
problem.  We  do  know  that  the  Supreme  Court  recognizes  the 
commerce  power  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  national  incorporation. 

Now,  let  us  take  that  power :  That  power  is  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  There  must  be  a  fundamental  idea  underly- 
ing the  term  "  regulate."  There  can  be  no  regulation  which  may  or 
may  not  be  accepted  by  the  person  regulated  or  the  interest  regulated. 
It  IS  fundamental  to  the  idea  of  regulation  that  it  shall  be  binding. 
No  man  can  regulate  me  if  he  leaves  me  free  to  accept  or  reject  the 
regulation.  I  am  still  unregulated,  whatever  he  may  call  it,  and, 
therefore,  for  a  system  of  incorporation  to  be  a  reflation  it  must  be 
compulsory.  It  can  not  be  left  to  election  of  the  railroads  to  be  regu- 
lated, whether  or  not  they  will  accept  that  rule  of  regulation. 

We  think  that  is  a  most  important  conception  of  this  matter,  not 
only  important  because  of  its  constitutional  relation — its  relation  to 
the  Constitution — but  important  from  a  practical  standpoint 
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Let  US  suppose  a  case  of  an  elective  system  of  incorporation  and  of 
some  railroad  coining  in  under  an  elective  system,  electing  to  come  in 
under  it,  and  this  point  was  made  in  some  fundamental  matter  which 
might  affect  that  railroad,  that  it  is  not  regulation  at  all  if  it  is  not 
compulsory,  and  it  should  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 
a,  regulation  to  be  a  regulation  must  be  binding,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  that  railroad,  having  gone  out  from  under  its  State 
charter  and  having  accepted  an  election  to  go  under  a  United  States 
charter,  and  that  wliole  system  upturned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  because  it  was  not  a  regulation  at  all  of  commerce? 

Nor  do  we  think  that  this  situation  is  met  by  the  fact  that  in  all 
charters  which  Congress  has  granted  there  has  been  an  election  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  granted  to  accept  or  reject  it. 
We  think  that  that  situation  differs  fundamentally  from  the  situation 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  I  will  take  the  charter  of  the  North 
Kiver  Bridge  across  the  Hudson  River,  which  was  granted  some  years 
ago  by  Congress,  and  which  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
X^ited  States  and  is  reported  in  One  hundred  and  fifty-third  United 
States.  There  Congress  passed  upon  the  desirability  of  that  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  the  crossing  of  the  North  River  at  the  points  indi- 
cated in  the  charter,  and  said  that  that  special  thing,  that  special  con- 
struction, that  special  facility  would  promote  commerce.  And  so  in 
every  other  character  which  has  been  granted,  and  which  was  subject 
to  acceptance  or  rejection,  Congresslias  there  undertaken  to  pass 
upon  iodividual  enterprises  which  were  helpful  or  not  helpful  to  com- 


merce. But  suppose  we  are  dealing  with  everything  in  the  country; 
suppose  we  are  not  dealing  with  facilities  which  Congress  passes  on  as 
helpful  or  not  helpful,  but  have  come  to  deal  with  a  system — merely 


comes  to  deal  with  a  system  of  regulation  which  will  apply  not  only 
in  approved  cases,  in  existing  cases,  but  in  all  ca&es,  we  come  then  to 
base  our  proposition  upon  a  system  of  national  incorporation,  wher- 
ever it  may  apply,  and  to  apply  everywhere.  In  that  case  the  thing 
that  Congress  passes  on  is  the  desirability  of  the  system  and  not  the 
desirability  of  the  individual  enterprise  which  it  approves.  It  does 
not  undertake  fo  indorse  this  bridge  across  the  North  Eiver,  It  does 
not  undertake  to  indorse  the  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
bnt  it  undertakes  to  abandon  the  individual  enterprise  and  apply 
its  adoption  of  a  rule  of  regulation  to  the  system  of  mcorporation  or 
nonincorporation. 

So  we  say  that  cases  radically  differ,  and  that  the  principles  which 
wouM  sustain  the  elective  character  with  respect  to  a  special  thing 
can  not  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  an  elective  system  of  incorporation 
universally  applicable  not  only  to  existing  railroads,  but  to  any  that 
may  be  built  in  the  future.  And  so  we  Believe  that,  speaking  from 
the  constitutional  standpoint,  it  is  necessary  to  the  soundness  of  the 
system  of  incorporation  that  it  shall  be  compulsory  and  not  elective. 

But  we  are  also  influenced  in  our  recommendation  for  a  system  of 
compulsory  incorporation  by  the  practical  consideration  that  Con- 
gress will  not  likely  be  willing  to  say  to  all  the  railroads  discon- 
tented with  their  State  charters,  "Here  is  a  national  refuge  for 
yon,"  but  to  all  those  who  have  specially  favorable  relations  under 
the  existing  State  charters,  "  You  can  stay  where  it  is  better  for 
Ton,"    We  think,  too,  that  Congress  will  not  say  to  the  railroads, 
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"  Those  who  prefer  the  national  incorporation  can  have  it  while  those 
who  have  special  refuge  under  the  powers  of  any  of  the  States  can 
retain  that.  We  believe  that  if  Congress  adopts  a  system  of  incor- 
poration at  all  it  will  make  it  uniform  and  will  not  permit  this  power 
of  election  between  the  various  railroads  of  the  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  idea  of  incorporation  has  grown  in  this 
country.  I  have  in  mv  hand  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  oi  Eailroad  Commissioners,  composed,  I  be- 
lieve, of  all  the  commissioners  of  all  the  States  as  well  as  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States.  They  referred  this  matter  to 
one  of  their  committees.  I  assume  it  was  done  a  year  ago;  I  do  not 
know.  But  within  the  last  week  a  report  has  been  made  by  that  com- 
mittee. It  is  true  that  the  association  has  not  passed  upon  the  report. 
It  has  put  it  over  for  another  year,  but  the  report  has  been  made.  It 
has  been  made  by  the  State  commissioners.  It  is  unequivocal  in  its 
terms  and  is  an  expression  by  them  of  the  necessity  for  a  system  of 
national  incorporation.    I  will  read  a  summary  of  their  conclusions : 

In  conclnsloD  we  herewith  summarize  our  views  and  present  the  following 
recommendations : 

First.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  given  the  power  to 
regulate  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  interstate  cairlera. 

Second.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  Federal 
agency,  be  empowered  to  regulate  the  rates,  practices,  stocks,  and  bonds  of  the 
interstate  public  utilities. 

Third.  That  Congress  enact  the  necesaar;  legislation  to  provide  for  a  national 
Incorporation  act  for  Interstate  railroads  and  interstate  public  utilities. 

Fourth.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  empowered  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  mergers,  coasotldatious,  and  encumbrances  of  interstate  rail- 
Fifth.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsaion  be  given  authority  to  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  In  receivership  proceedings  preferably  to  the  fullest  extent,  but 
at  least  over  all  matters  relating  to  capitalization. 

Sixth.  That  Federal  and  State  statutes  be  amended,  where  necessary,  to  per- 
mit of  Issues  by  railroads  and  public  utilities  of  a  commoa  stock  without  par 

Seventh.  That  the  Interstate  <"^mmprce  Commission  and  the  Public  Utility 
Commission  be  permitted  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Trade  ComnilssloD 
and  determine  the  reasonableness  of  cost  of  essential  materials  of  railroad  and 
public  utility  construction, 

Eighth.  That  adequate  legislation  be  enacted,  both  national  and  State,  to  pro- 
vide for  voluntary  wage  agreements,  methods  of  arbitration,  and  for  Federal 
and  State  Intervention  In  emergencies,  to  adjust  wage  conditions  in  the  railroad 
and  public  utility  service;  nothing  contained  In  such  l^slatloo  to  require  men 
to  work  against  their  will. 

Ninth.  That  such  legislation  as  Is  consistent  with  public  Interests  be  enacted 
for  the  enhancement  of  railroad  credits  and  for  the  protection  of  American 
railroads  against  competition  in  the  American  market  for  funds  for  private 
exploitation  In  foreign  countries. 

Tenth.  That  a  new  committee  be  appointed  by  tbls  association  to  study  the 
question  of  the  relationship  between  the  Qovemmcnt  and  the  railroads,  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the  Qovemment  and  the  railroada, 
and  report  to  tbls  association  at  its  next  annual  meeting, 

Edwin  O.  Edoebton  {Chairman,  CaUfonHa}. 

John  F.  Shat7ohenesst,  of  Rhode  Island. 

WnxiAU  C.  Buss. 

I  have  the  States  from  which  these  gentlennen  come,  but  I  have 
not  got  it  here,  so  I  can  not  attempt  to  state  with  accuracy : 
Panl  B.  Pramell— 
I  know  he  is  from  Georgia. 
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Ctydt  B.  Atchison— 

Mr.  Atchison  concurred  in  part. 

Joins  tor  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  report  before,  the  convention. 
I  concur  in  the  recommendation  for  Federal  control  of  the  Issuance  of  rallwa; 
securltleB. 

JuDson  C.  Clkhents. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  can  not  ignore  such  testimony  as  that.  What- 
ever may  be  done  by  that  conmiission  at  a  future  meeting — I  mean,  by 
those  commissioners  at  a  future  meeting — here  is  a  report  of  their 
committee,  made  after  a  year's  study,  as  I  suppose,  in  which  they 
indorse  as  a  national  necessity  the  idea  of  national  incorporation. 

The  Chaikman.  Was  there  any  dissent  to  that  report? 

Mr.  Thou.  Only  such  as  I  have  read.  One  of  the  commissioners 
said  that  ho  concurred  in  part,  but  he  did  not  say  in  which  part. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Is  there  any  explanation  as  to  why  it  was  not 
adopted  by  the  conTention ! 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  have  not  any,  sir. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  thought  perhaps  the  context  would  afford  some. 

Sir.  Tiiom.  No;  I  think  not.  We  think  that  a  mighty  truth  was 
dawning  on  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  AnAMBOK.  But  it  seems  it  did  not  spread  over  the  convention. 
That  is  what  I  am  inquiring  about. 

Mr.  Thom.  No.  Truth  does  not  always  spread  at  once,  but  it 
started  out  and  is  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Adahson,  Some  of  them  may  have  attained  your  constitu- 
tional view  about  the  Federal  incorporation. 

Mr,  Thoh.  I  hope  they  did,  because  there  could  not  be  a  sounder 
one,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  have  more  confidence  in  that  thing  than  in  any- 
thing you  have  read. 

JC.  Thoh.  I  will  have  something  else  to  read  to  you  on  that  sub- 
ject before  I  have  concluded  my  argument. 

Now,  that,  in  briefj  is  the  suggestion  we  shall  make  to  this  commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  incorporation. 

Our  third  suggestion  would  be — but  before  arriving  at  that  third 
suggestion  I  wi^  to  state  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  contend  that 
this  railroad  problem  will  have  its  panacea  by  the  mere  concentra- 
tion of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government.  It  will 
be  helped;  it  will  be  simplified;  it  will  be  robbed  of  a  great  many 
of  its  dangers  I  but  there  still  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  It  will 
be  necessary,  in  addition  to  that,  to  perfect,  to  strengthen,  and  to 
reorganize  the  principles  of  Federal  regulation.  The  object  of  get- 
ting it  into  the  hands  of  one  body  is  to  have  it  where  its  processes 
can  be  readily  controlled  and  readily  perfected,  so  as  to  work  up  to  a 
real  solution  of  this  problem ;  and  I  want,  just  here,  to  digress,  to  say 
that  if  all  we  propose  is  done,  there  will  not  be,  by  virtue  of  that  act 
alone,  a  single  cent  of  additional  revenue  brought  to  us. 

We  are  not  asking  this  committee  or  asking  Congress  to  pass  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  our  revenues;  we  are  not  a^ing  them  by  act  or  by 
any  act  that  you  shall  recommend  or  that  Congress  shall  pass,  to  in- 
crease our  revenues.  We  are  simply  asking  that  you  shall  perfect 
machinery  that  can  readily  and  adequately  respond  to  a  condition 
which,  in  the  public  interest,  will  require  an  addition  to  our  revenues. 
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We  are  asking  for  the  perfection  of  a  system  thiit  will  take  into  con- 
sideration what  at  an;  time  we  need  in  the  public  interest,  and  which 
will  be  wise  enough  and  independent  einougn  to  pass  on  that  question 
in  the  way  the  public  interest  requires.  So  that  any  effort  to  make  this 
a  rate  hearing  ought  not  to  be  entertained,  because  we  are  askija^ 
nothing  herein  in  respect  to  rates;  we  are  asking  only  a  perfection  ot 
the  system  which  shall  pass  upon  that  and  every  other  matter  which 
concerns  the  efficiency  of  these  instrumentalities  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  public  requirement. 

Now,  passing  to  the  Interstate  Comnierce  Commission,  we  shall  ask 
you  to  favorably  consider  this  as  the  third  proposal : 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lias,  under  existing  law,  too 
much  to  do,  and  is,  consequently,  forced  to  confide  to  subordinates 
important  functions  which  the  regulating  body  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  perform  itself.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissi(ai  is  like- 
wise clothed  with  different,  functions  which  are  inconsistent  and 
whicli  violate  the  principle  that  the  legislative,  executive, and  judicial 
departments  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  To  reduce  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  separate  these 
inconsistent  functions,  there  should  be  withdrawn  from  tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  all  duties  except  those  which  are  judicial  and 
constructive,  such  as  the  power  over  rates  and  routes,  the  powers 
affecting  the  revenues  of  carriers,  and  the  remaining  duties,  being 
mainly  those  of  supervision,  detection,  prosecution,  and  correction, 
should  be  conferrea  upon  a  new  commission,  which  may  be  named,  for 
convenience,  "The  Federal  Eailroad  Commission."  In  order  to  co- 
ordinate and  harmonize  the  system  of  regulation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  made  the  supreme  regulating  body 
and  should  have  the  right  of  review  of  any  order  made  by  the  Federal 
Railroad  Commission.  The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  increased,  and  their  terms  of  office 
extended.  The  s^alaries  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Com- 
mission, who  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  should  aho  be  made  adequate,  and  they  should  be  given  a 
long  term,  Regional  commissions  should  be  established,  which  should 
assist  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  exercising  its  jurisdia- 
tion,  and,  to  that  end,  should  make  all  such  investigations  and  hear 
and  determine  all  such  complaints  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  by 
general  or  special  order  direct.  The  memlJers  of  these  regional  com- 
missions should  be  presidential  appointees  at  adequate  salaries  and 
for  long  terms.  The  orders  of  the  regional  commissions  should  not 
become  effective  until  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  should  stand  approved,  as  of  course,  unless  excepted  to 
within  a  time  to  be  limited.  The  regions  should  be  created  with  refer- 
ence to  lines  and  systems  of  transportation,  and  need  not  be  defined 
geographically.  Each  regional  commission  should  be  located  at 
such  place  in  its  district  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
directs ;  but  it  should  be  authorized  to  hold  its  sessions  and  perforin 
its  duties  in  any  other  district,  when  so  directed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

This  proposal  has  to  do  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
fn'stem  of  commission.  The  foundation  of  our  national  liberties  is 
the  separation  of  whal^  are  termed  inconsistent  functions  of  govern- 
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ment.  You  have  one  judicial  ijepartrnwit;  you  have  one  ezecutive 
deiJftrtment  which  is  not  judicial  and  not  legislative;  you  have  one 
legislative  department  which  is  not  judicial  and  which  is  not  execu- 
tive. The  ideal  of  free  government  is  that  those  functions  shall  be 
kept  distinct  from  one  another.  It  was  thought  that  if  a  legislator 
should  be  a  judge  there  would  be  no  use  for  a  judge,  because  he 
would  sustain  his  acts  as  a  legislator,  and  so  with  these  other  func- 
tions ;  in  order  to  be  useful,  each  department  must  be  protected  from 
the  invasion  of  the  other.  And  yet  we  find  that  whole  and  whole- 
some government  principle  is  violated  in  the  present  organization 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They  are  judges;  they 
are,  in  a  measure,  legislators;  and  they  are  administrators  of  the 
sy^stem  of  regulation.  We  feel  as  long  as  men  are  hpman  that  they 
will  go  to  the  exercise  of  one  of  these  functions  influenced  by  the 
functions  that  they  are  performing  in  another  one  of  their  duties. 
We  think  that  if  there  is  a  question,  constructive  in  its  character, 
relating  to  all  the  railroads,  it  is  unfortunate  for  that  question  to  be 
determmed  in  an  atmosphere  which  has  been  created  by  having  that 
commission  walk  out  of  the  next  room,  where  it  has  been  investigat- 
in^  what  is  said  about  the  Alton  and  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Frisco 
railroads;  we  feel  that  human  nature  can  not  leave  in  the  adjoining 
nxnu  the  impressions  which  they  have  got  in  the  exercise  of  their 
detective,  corrective,  and  punitive  functions  and  come  helpfully  to 
the  consideration  of  matters  which  go  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  whole 
system  of  transportation.  We  feel  that  men  ought  to  exercise  one 
of  those  functions  who  do  not  exercise  the  other;  and,  as  the  matter 
of  building  up  the  system  of  transportation  in  this  country  is  of  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  importance  to  the  country  and  to  the 
public,  the  men  having  it  in  charge  ought  not  to  be  embarrassed, 
ought  not  to  be  limited,  ought  not  to  he  influenced  by  any  abuse 
which  they  have  found  in  some  single  road;  and  yet,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  all  these  things  that  are  wrong  are  spread  over  all  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country — guilty. or  innocent. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  asking  you  in  any  way  to  sur- 
render any  part  of  your  corrective  jurisdiction;  I  am  not  advocating 
your  taking  away  from  the  regulating  bodies  any  part  of  the  power 
thev  have  to  correct  abuses;  but  I  am  advocating  a  system  which 
will  prevent  the  great  good  that  will  come  to  me  people  from  a 
successful  system  of  transportation  being  in  any  way  affected  or 
obscured  by  the  inconsistent  functions  of  the  body  that  does  the 


,  5  to  regional  commissions :  We  think  that  there  is  a  sound 
underlying  support  for  the  popular  desire  that  government  shall  be 
brought  close  to  their  homes.  We  believe  that  if  you  take  the  power 
to  make  State  rates  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  your  national  author- 
ity there  will  be  increased  reaaon  for  bringing  your  system  of  regu- 
lation to  the  doors  of  the  people,  so  that  their  needs,  their  aspirations, 
and  their  commercial  conditions  shall  be  considered  and  shall  be 
passed  on  by  men  resident  among  them. 

We  think,  however,  that  that  deference  to  local  wants,  that  con- 
sideration for  local  conditions,  ought  not  to  destroy  a  coordinated 
regulation;  but,  while  there  is  just  interest  of  localities  to  have  their 
nMds  appreciated,  there  is  also  a  just  demand  on  the  part  of  localities 
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that  they  shall  do  their  commerce  on  terms  equal  to  the  terms  which 
are  granted  to  any  other  people  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  that  in 
consequence  these  regional  commissions  ought  to  be  established  in 
these  transportation  regions,  ought  to  live  there,  ought  to  hold  their 
sessions  there,  ought  to  take  their  evidence  there,  ought  to  reflect 
everything  that  is  sound  on  local  atmosphere,  and  yet  that  a  local 
view,  a  local  treatment  of  one  part  of  commerce  should  be  prevented 
by  requiring  their  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  couldcoordinate  the  regulation  of  commerce  in  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  see  that  it  is  impartial. 

The  functions  under  our  suggestion  of  these  regional  commissions 
would  be  like  the  functions  of  masters  in  chancery,  who  take  the  evi- 
dence and  mal^e  the  report,  and  the  report  lies  subject  to  exception. 
The  exceptions  only  are  argued  before  the  court.  The  exceptions 
under  our  suggestions  would  be  the  only  thing  argued  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  unless  in  a  special  case  they  should 
direct  otherwise.  This  would  take  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  an  immense  burden  of  work  and  would  concentrate  the 
controverted  matters  between  them  to  those  that  the  two  parties 
agreed  were  to  be  controverted  by  having  an  exception  filed.  In  that 
way  the  commerce  of  this  country  coula  depend  ror  its  original  con- 
sideration on  men  of  the  dignity  and  ability  that  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  And  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country  would  then  not  be  dependent  upon  exam- 
iners who  are  low-salaned  officers,  but  in  all  matters  of  controversies 
they  could,  by  operation  of  law  and  by  right  of  the  statutes,  go  on 
these  exceptions  and  argue  the  matter  before  the  commission  it^f . 

Our  next  i)roposal  will  be  that  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  over  rates  should  be  extended  so  as  to  authorize 
it  to  prescribe  minimum  rates  in  addition  to  its  present  power  to 
prescribe  maximum  rates.  And  it  should  also  be  given  ue  extra 
power  to  determine  the  relations  of  rates  or  differentials  whenever 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  establish  or  maintain  a  rate  structure 
or  a  relation  or  a  differential  found  to  be  just  and  proper  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  hope  it  is  apparent  from  the  argument  I  have  so  far  presented 
that  the  public  have  as  deep  an  interest  in  having  the  revenues  of 
these  carriers  adequate  to  the  furnishing  of  an  efficient  and  sufficient 
public  service  as  the  carriers  have,  l^e  public  depending  on  any 
special  railroad  can  not  with  equanimity  view  a  situation  where  the 
revenues  of  that  road  are  so  inadequate  as  to  affect  the  standards  of 
the  public  service  that  the  people  are  getting  there.  There  is  as  dis- 
tinct a  public  interest,  I  repeat,  in  the  community  to  have  the  reve- 
nues of  the  carriers  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  proper  service  as  any 
interest  the  carriers  may  have,  and  greater,  because  public  interests 
are  always  greater  than  private  interests. 

Moreover,  here  is  a  community  served  by  a  railroad  which  does 
its  business  with  a  great  market ;  here  is  another  community  served 
by  a  different  railroad  doing  its  business  in  the  same  market  It  is 
oic  vital  importance  to  justice  in  commerce  that  the  terms  on  which 
those  two  communities  can  reach  that  market  should  be  egual.  If 
it  is  in  the  power  of  one  of  the  roads  to  give  to  its  communities  terms 
which  will  be  temporarily  advantageous,  lower  than  the  other  rotd 
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will  give  to  the  couununities  it  serves,  then  there  is  an  inequality  of 
commercial  opportunity  which  is  indefensible. 

As  lon^  as  the  minimum  rate  is  not  regulated  by  Govermnent  the 
two  conditions  will  follow ;  one  is  that  the  struggling  railroad,  which 
is  anxious  to  keep  its  head  above  water,  will  be  at  times  willing  to 
depress  its  rates  so  as  to  attract  a  temporaiy  business,  and  thereby 
deplete  its  opportunity  for  a  continuous  and  permanent  and  a  reli- 
able service  to  the  communities  which  it  serves.  That  is  one  of  the 
consequences.  The  other  consequence  is  that  unless  the  minimum 
rate  is  regulated  it  is  in  the  power  of  these  two  railroads  to  give 
different  commercial  opportunities  to  the  communities  they  serve. 
Now  we  believe  that  any  righteous  situation  ought  to  take  hold  of 
that  minimum  rate  and  control  it  in  the  public  interest  just  as  much 
ks  the  maximum  rate;  that  it  ought  to  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not 
one  commtmity  on  one  railroad  is  to  receive  commercial  opportu- 
nities which  are  denied  to  a  community  on  another  railroad;  and 
(Jiat  it  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  "  If  you  are  going  to  take  charge  of 
the  instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce  and  make  it  efficient  for 
the  needs  of  all  the  people,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  its  reve- 
nues shall  not  be  depleted  unjuatiOably  and  unreasonably^  by  making 
the  rates  too  low,  so  that  the  result  is  simply  a  depletion  of  reve- 
nues at  the  same  time  that  it  produces  inequality  of  commercial 
opportunity. 

In  our  fifth  proposition  we  attempt  to  have  introduced  the  prin- 
dplee  of  protection  to  these  carriers,  the  principle  of  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  their  credit  by  prescribing  some  of  the  things 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  take  into  considera- 
tion when  it  fixes  the  rates  of  the  carriers.     iJo.  5  is  as  follows : 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  to  fix  reasonable  rates,  to  so  adjust 
these  rates  that  they  shall  be  just  at  once  to  the  public  and  to  the 
carriers.  To  that  end,  and  as  a  means  of  properly  safeguarding 
the  credit  of  the  carriers,  of  protecting  the  just  rights  of  the  owners, 
and  of  providing  a  basis  for  additional  facilities  from  time  to  time 
as  the  needs  ol  commerce  may  require,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  be  required,  in  ascertaining  and  determining 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate  tor  any  service,  to  take  into  account  and 
duly  consider  the  value  of  the  service,  the  rights  of  the  passenger, 
shippers,  and  owners  of  the  property  transported,  the  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  carrier*s  property, 
the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the 
corporation,  thfe  necessity  for  the  maintenance  in  the  public  service  of 
efficient  means  of  transportation,  and  for  the  establishment  from 
time  to  time  of  additional  facilities  and  increased  service,  and  in 
addition  thereto  any  other  considerations  pertinent  to  be  considered 
in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion. 

Tliat  is  part  of  No.  5.    I  will  read  the  balance  in  a  moment 

The  purpose  that  we  have  in  view  in  presenting  that  as  a  recom- 
mendation is  to  secure  a  legislative  mandate  to  the  regulating  body 
that  there  are  certein  things  essential  in  the  public  interest,  among 
them  a  principle,  among  them  is  the  establishment  of  adequate  rail- 
road facilities  and  the  assurance  that  those  facilities  will  grow  as 
commerce  grows  and  the  public  needs  increase.    That  they  shall 
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take  that  as  one  of  their  guiding  principles  in  exercising  their 
function  of  rate  making.  That  they  shall  realize  that  they  are 
deputized  by  Congress  as  an  instrumentality  of  government,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  instrumentalities  of  Con-  ' 
gress  are  made  and  kept  as  eflicient  as  the  public  interest  requires. 
We  say  that  can  not  be  done  without  having  reference  to  the  credit 
of  the  carriers,  and  therefore  in  fixing  their  principles  of  rate  making 
they  must  have  due  reference  to  the  kind  of  credit  that  the  public 
interests  require ;  that  the  carrier  should  have  a  properly  fixed  revenue 
with  reference  to  that  as  one  of  the  standards. 

We  say  further  that,  as  the  public  is  interested  in  the  matter  ot 
the  net  return,  in  the  encouragement  to  capital,  in  the  provision  of 
a  surplus  in  prosperous  years  to  meet,  the  efflux  in  lean  years,  that 
there  should  be  a  legislative  mandate  that  the  expenses  to  which  the 
carrier  must  submit  in  the  way  of  providing  this  public  serrice  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  you  fix  the  amount  of  their  revenues 
and  thus  protect  the  net  in  which  the  public  is  interested  as  much 
or  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  the  carriers  themselves.  I  say  as 
much  or  more,  because  the  carriers  at  last,  when  they  are  unable  to 
do  these  thin^  that  the  public  interests  require,  have  at  least  the 
refuge  of  havmc  the  Government  buy  the  properties  and  take  over 
the  burden  itself,  whereas  the  public  must  meet  the  problem  of  suffi- 
cient transportation  facilities,  either  under  a  system  of  private  owner- 
ship or  under  a  system  of  Government  ownership. 

The  remaining  part  of  Ko.  5  is  this: 

The  power  of  the  commtitsion  to  suspend  rates  should  be  i-onQned  to  60  days 
from  tlip  diite  the  tariff  Is  filed.  If  the  commission  Is  not  able  wlthfo  this  time 
limit  to  reach  a  conclusion,  the  rate  should  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be 
allowed  to  go  Into  effect  with  appropriate  provision  for  reparntlon  for  tie  period 
not  excepdlng  one  year  in  case  the  rate  should  subsequently  be  declared  to  be 
unreasonably  high. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  that  clause  will  give  rise  to  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  we  believe  that  tnat  can  be  sustained  by  the 
measure  of  the  public  interest,  like  the  other  matters  that  we  have 
suggested.  The  other  proposals  that  we  are  making  can  be  sustained. 
Always  remember  that  the  greatest  public  interest  is  in  facilities; 
always  remember  that  the  greatest  public  interest  is  in  the  assurance 
of  the  continuance  of  the  carrying  on  of  commerce.  Now,  suppose 
tliat  the  present  provision  in  regard  to  suspension  of  these  rates  for 
10  months  should  continue,  and  let  us  take  the  case,  first,  where  at 
the  expiration  of  10  months  it  is  found  that  the  proposed  rate  is  a 
just  one  and  should  have  been  put  in  effect  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  consequence  of  that  is  that  for  the  period  of  10  months 
the  carrier  has  been  deprived  of  a  legitimate  earning  of  a  legitimate 
income.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  to  give  that  to  it  again.  It  ia 
gone.  It  is  irretrievably  gone.  Now,  under  the  supposition  that  it 
was  entitled  to  it  from  the  start,  the  loss  to  it  must  be  felt  in  some 
direction.  It  must  be  felt  either  in  some  other  part  of  the  traffic 
bearing  the  burden  which  ought  to  be  shifted  to  this,  which  violated 
the  principle  of  equality  among  the  patrons  of  the  railroad ;  or  if  it 
can  not  be  shifted  to  some  other  class  of  that  traffic,  it  means  aa 
impaired  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  meet  the  public 
needs  in  re^rd  to  facilities.  It  puts  the  public  short  somewhere, 
either  by  transfer  onto  some  other  part  of  the  public  of  a  burden 
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which  ought  to  be  borne  by  this  traffic  or  by  depriving  the  public  of 
a  proper  basis  for  additional  facilities  or  for  adequate  service,  which 
is  their  prime  need  and  to  which  they  are,  as  a  fundamental  matter, 
entitled.  Now,  this  is  the  case  of  where  the  suspended  rate  is  found 
to  have  been  a  reasonable  rate  from  the  beginning.  Now,  let  us  take 
the  other  case,  the  case  where  it  is  found  that  the  rate  proposed  is  an 
unreasonable  rate  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed.    In  that  event  our 

Eroposal  is  that  we  shall  keep  our  books  in  such  a  way  that  where  we 
ave  char^;ed  during  that  period  from  the  very  beginning  more  than 
we  are  entitled  to  charge,  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  make  the 
refund  to  the  shipper  that  has  been  overciiarged.  It  is  impossible,  if 
you  suspend  for  10  montlis  and  the  rate  is  a  reasonable  rate,  to  repay 
us.  It  IS  not  impossible,  if  you  suspend  for  60  days  and  the  rate  is 
declared  to  be  unreasonable,  for  us  to  repay  the  shippers.  We  take 
the  view  that  that  is  the  most  equitable  method  of  dealing  with  that 
question  of  suspension,  and  we  take  the  view  that  that  is  the  method 
of  dealing  with  it  which  is  best  in  the  public  interest. 

The  sixth  proposal  that  we  shall  maKe  is : 

That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  vested  with  the  power 
and  It  shoul<]  be  marie  ita  duty  to  provide,  upon  the  application  of  the  Post- 
master  General  or  any  interstate  carrier,  reasonable  rates  for  all  services  and 
tedllties  connected  with  the  carrying  o(  the  United  States  mail. 

That  proposal  is  so  clear  and  the  whole  subject  is  so  much  in  the 
minds  of  Congress  at  this  time  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  en- 
Urge  apon  it  now. 

Our  seventh  proposal  is: 

There  should  be  in  the  Federol  Govemnient  the  exclusive  governmental 
power  to  supervise  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad  carriers  engaged 
in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

I  have  argued  that  proposal  at  length  during  the  remarks  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  submit,  and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
now  for  me  to  detain  you  at  this  period  of  the  discussion  with  any 
elaboration  of  it. 

Eighth: 

The  law  should  recognize  the  essential  difference  between  the  things  which 
restrain  trade,  In  the  case  of  ordinary  mercantile  concerns,  and  those  which 
restrain  trade  In  the  case  of  common  carriers.  While  the  question  of  com- 
petltlna  moy  be  a  fair  criterion  In  the  case  of  ordinary  mercantile  concerns,  it 
is  not  a  fair  criterion  in  the  case  of  common  carriers.  In  the  case  of  carriers 
tlte  test  should  be  whether  common  ownership  or  control  promotes  trade  and 
conmieree,  by  affording  facilities  for  the  Interchange  of  traRlc,  or  by  supple- 
menting facilities  for  transportation,  to  a  substantial  or  greater  extent  than 
tttch  common  ownership  or  control  restrains  trade  by  suppression  of  com- 
petition. 

You  gentlemen  will  appreciate  that  no  railroads  can  cross  each 
other,  can  closely  approximate  each  other  without  crossing,  or  can 
form  one  continuous  straight  line  without  there  being  competition 
between  them.  When  they  cross  there  is  an  area  around  the  point 
of  intersection  which  can  get  to  the  markets  of  the  world  over  either 
one  of  them.  When  they  closely_  approximate  each  other,  coming 
close  enough  for  traffic  to  be  delivered  to  one  or  the  other,  then, 
within  that  region  where  a  common  service  or  common  public  service 
exists,  there  is  competition,  because  the  commerce  in  that  zone  can 
reach  the  markets  of  the  world  over  either.  Where  railroads  meet 
in  a  city  and  one  goes  out  due  north  and  the  other  goes  out  due  south, 
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their  connections  are  such  that  a  market  anvwhere  can  be  reached 
by  commerce  taking  either  one  of  those  railroads.  So  that  there 
is  a  necessity  of  competition  in  respect  to  the  railroad  busiJ^S  at 
these  points  to  which  I  allude,  which  does  not  exist  in  mercantile 
concerns.  Moreover,  those  two  railroads  that  meet  end  on,  or  that 
are  so  situated  toward  each  other  as  to  furnish  an  available  means 
of  carrying  forward  on  the  one  railroad  the  traffic  originating  on 
the  other,  they  so  supplement  each  other  in  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation that  the  service  they  render  as  connections  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  competition  which  exists  at  the  point  at  which  they  meet. 
The  facility  of  having  commerce  pass  uninterrupted  from  one  of 
these  connecting  railroads  to  the  other  is  a  valuable  facility  where 
it  is  a  natural  condition,  and  when  we  come  to  ask  what  the  public 
interest  is  we  must  necessarily  balance  what  these  two  railroads  do 
in  the  way  of  suppressing  competition  against  the  advantage  they 
offer  in  the  way  of  supplementing  transportation. 

Now,  we  say,  therefore,  that  that  is  a  matter  plainly  demonstrable 
in  the  public  interest,  and  that  that  is  a  test  plainly  applicable  to  the 
laws  which  should  be  made  to  apply  to  them. 

What  is  the  greater  public  interest?  Is  the  greater  public  inter- 
est to  keep  its  rates  separate  because  there  is  aome  ctMnpetition  sup- 
pressed, or  is  it  in  the  public  interest  to  have  those  railroads  unite 
because  they  are  naturally  supplementary  to  each  other  and  they 
furnish  additional  and  needed  public  facilities! 

Now,  we  beheve  that  the  determination  of  that  question  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  required  to  determine  it  on  the  principles  which 
I  have  stated,  of  public  interest  as  shown  by  supplemented  and  im- 
proved facilities  on  the  one  side,  or  by  the  suppressing  of  competi- 
tion on  the  other.  We  say  more  than  that,  that  this  matter  of  sup- 
pressing competition,  of  restraining  trade,  of  enforcing  hard  aad 
burdensome  terms  of  transportation,  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
these  carriers  because  you  regulate  them  by  your  public  bodies.  The 
reason  for  your  antitrust  laws  in  respect  to  other  mercantile  matters 
is  because  of  the  hardship  that  great  combinations  may  put  upon  the 
people.  At  least,  as  to  the  terms  of  transportation,  it  is  impossible 
to  put  hardships  upon  the  public,  because  those  terms  are  prescribed 
by  public  authority.  Of  course  there  is  still  the  question  of  service. 
That  matter  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  one  of  the  elements  of  determining  what  the 
public  interest  is.  But  when  you  have  applied  to  the  affairs  of  the 
railroads  the  strong  regulating  power  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
government,  the  same  conditions  do  not  apply  to  that;  the  public  is 
not  menaced  by  the  same  dangers  in  respect  to  that  as  it  is  by  an 
entirely  unregulated  private  business,  and  these  essential  differences, 
we  think,  ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  scystem  of  regulation  which 
you  will  adopt. 

9.  The  Inw  should  espreBsly  provide  for  the  meeting  nod  aicreement  of  traffic, 
or  other  officers  of  railroads  Id  respect  to  rate  pructlceB.  This  should,  however, 
be  safe^arded  by  requiring  the  atp-eement  to  be  filed  witb  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  to  be  subject  to  be  disapproved  by  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  no  man  acquainted  with  railroads,  with  the  neces- 
sity for  them  to  make  joint  rates  and  through  routes,  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  authorities  of  the  two 
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roads  to  meet  and  agree  upon  the  joint  rate  and  tiie  through  route. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  joint  rate  and  a  through  route  without 
aKTeonent  unless  made  by  law  by  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  law  requires  that  to  be  done  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  carriers.  It  is  impossible  to  have  that  volun- 
tary action  unless  they  can  meet  and  agree.  But  the  interest  of  the 
public  does  not  end  there.  The  interest  of  the  public  is  equality  of 
terms  of  doing  businesi.  When  two  railroads  serve  the  same  market; 
when  two  railroads  tap  the  same  producing  territory,  there  is  a 
valuable  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  those  whom  the  rail- 
roads serve  shall  have  equality  of  terms.  The  philosophy  of  that 
principle  of  transportation  is  universally  recognized  even  by  the 
regulating  authorities,  and  in  order  to  have  the  equality  of  terms  the 
traffic  officers  are  obliged  to  meet  and  to  make  known  to  each  other 
what  the  terms  are.  Of  course  you  appreciate  that  an  unrestricted 
power  of  agreement  may  open  the  doors  to  abuses,  but  our  proposition 
is  that  all  these  abuses  and  opportunities  for  abuses  can  be  obviated 
by  requiring  these  agreements  to  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  before  they  shall  become  valid,  and  be  subject  to  be 
disapproved  by  that  body,  I  make  a  difference  between  subjects  to  be 
disapproved  and  subjects  to  be  approved  because  the  time  for  ap- 
proval means  delay;  wherea.s  the  power  of  disapproval  is  a  power 
sufficient  to  meet  the  chance  of  abuse.  I  believe  you  will  find,  if  you 
ask  the  interstate-commerce  commissioners,  that  such  an  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  traffic  officers  is  in  their  opinion 
esaeutial  to  the  carrying  on  of  business  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way 
between  various  communities. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  included  in  the  propos|ils  which  we 
shall  make  to  you  any  suggestions  on  the  labor  question.  All  these 
things  that  I  have  read  were  agreed  upon  by  us  before  this  labor 
aitnation  became  such  a  menace  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
When  we  prepared  for  these  hearings  we  did  not  expect  to  introduce 
that  subject,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  because  of  its  hotly 
contested  character.  It  may  be  that  i-ecent  events  have  put  the  labor 
controversy  in  such  a  situation  that  Congress  will  have  to  confront  it 
and  to  deal  with  it.  Whether  that  will  be  done  by  this  committee 
or  by  some  other  committee  of  Congress,  we  are  not  advised.  There- 
fore, for  the  present,  I  shall  make  no  suggestions  in  respect  to  the 
labor  situation  because  it  seems  to  me  that  that  situation  ought  to  be 
met  when  it  arises,  and  after  proper  opportunity  for  exchange  of 
views  in  regard  to  various  proposals. 

I  have  now,  then,  gentlemen,  laid  before  you  with  the  frankness 
which  this  great  situation  demands,  and  with  the  frankness  with 
which  I  attempt  to  treat  every  public  subject  with  which  I  come  in 
contact,  so  that  you  may  know  entirely  the  views  that  we  entertain 
and  the  proposals  that  we  shall  make,  and  so  that  witnesses  who  shall 
appear  here  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  things  which  we  thii^k 
are  wise  to  be  done  by  this  Congress.  It  may  be  that  in  the  light  of 
what  shall  be  developed  before  you  we  shall  take  a  different  view  on 
some  of  Uiese  questions.  I  do  not  anticipate  that,  but  we  can  at 
least  assure  this  committee  that  we  will  approach  any  suggestion 
which  is  made  from  any  source  with  an  open  mind  and  always  with 
a  purjMse  to  have  it  determined  by  the  ^andards  of  the  public  in- 
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terest  which  we  have  asked  to  be  applied  to  all  the  proposals  that 
we  ourselves  have  made. 

1  now  come  to  a  part  of  my  presentation  which  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
foundest  interest  to  me,  1  come  to  present  to  you  the  views  of  a  man 
occupying  a  position  of  supreme  authority  with  the  American  peopie. 
He  has  lived  a  long  life.  He  has  ornamented  and  led,  and  still  oraa- 
meats  and  leads,  the  American  bar.  He  has  held  high  office  from 
which  he  retired  with  an  untarnished  name  and  with  a  reputation 
established  and  safe  in  American  history.  He  entertains  the  demo- 
cratic view  of  the  rights  of  the  State.  He  occupied  no  position  of 
a  professional  or  other  character  to  this  investigation  except  the  posi- 
tion and  the  character  of  an  eminent  American  citizen.  It  has  oeen 
impossible  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  honorable  retirement  into  which 
he  went  by  even  the  offer  of  the  ambassadorship  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  which  I  understand  was  recently  made  to  him.  He  stands  out 
before  the  American  people  as  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  Democrat,  and 
a  man  who  occupied  with  distinguished  credit  to  himself  and  benefit 
to  the  people,  the  offices  of  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  State 
in  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Richard  Olney,  Unfor- 
tunately, his  condition  of  health  does  not  permit  him  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee,  but  I  have  from  him  this  letter: 

Boston,  November  23,  JSiff. 
AunED  P.  Thom,  Esq., 

Ci>uruet  RailUKtff  Exeoutivee'  Advisory  C>»nmittee, 

ISGO  Pennavlvania  Avenue,  jVW.,  Wathingtim,  D.  O. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Thou  :  For  reasons  you  are  famUiar  wltli.  It  Is  quite  Imprac- 
ticable for  me  to  api>ear  before  the  congressional  committee  at  WaablngtOD  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  my  opinion  as  to  the  desirability,  perhaps  I  should 
say  necessity,  ot  the  National  Government  proceeding  vfithout  delay  to  Insist 
npon  national  railroads  being  owned  and  operated  by  naltonal  corporatlona. 

But.  If  my  opinion  la  of  any  value,  I  believe  It  will  not  lose  but  gain  If  stated 
in  writing  rather  tban  by  word  of  mouth.  Tbe  Inclosed  "  Memorandum  "  Is  aa 
attempt  to  put  the  matter  In  a  little  more  orderly  shape  tban  I  have  put  It  here- 
tofore. Tou  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  It  will  serve  the 
object  you  have  lu  view,  in  which,  personally,  I  thoroughly  believe. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  RicHAso  Olnbt- 

The  memorandum  reads  as  follows: 

.V  UBI10B4NDUM  Sr  UK.  BICHABD  OUfET. 

1.  For  all  the  purposes  and  functions  of  commerce  between  the  States  of  the 
United  Stat^,  between  such  States  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
between  such  States  and  Territories  on  the  one  hand  and  foreign  nations  on  tbe 
other,  the  TInlteil  States  Is  one  country  with  complete  and  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  subject — and  State  lines  and  Jurisdictions  are  wltbont 
slgnlflcance. 

2.  Commerce,  In  the  constitutional  sense,  covers  transportation  and  inter- 
course in  all  forms  and  whether  existing  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  or 
since  introduced  and  practiced. 

8.  The  national  commerce  power,  being  of  such  extent  and  exclnstvenesa, 
necessarily  subjects  to  national  regulation  and  control  all  the  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  by  which  national  commerce  is  curried  on. 

4.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  railroad  corporation  created  by  a  national 
charter  Is  an  apt  Instrument  for  the  carrying  on  of  national  transportation  and 
that  the  orKanlzntlon  of  such  corporation,  with  all  appropriate  powers  and 
duties,  la  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  under  the  commerce  power. 

5.  Nor  is  It  to  be  doubled — because  ample  experieoce  has  shown— that,  In  this 
matter  of  national  transportation  by  railroads,  public  policy  and  the  public 
welfare  are  at  one  with  the  law  of  the  country.    They  imperatively  require  that 
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the  sDbJect  Bboutd  be  dealt  with  In  all  Its  phases  by  a  single  autbority  vhicb 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Nation  ItseW,  The  mixed  JurisdlctlOD  over  the  sab- 
Ject  now  prevalllng^the  States  exercising  a  part  mostly  through  State  charters 
and  the  United  States  a  part  mostly  through  the  commerce  power— is  thoroughly 
archaic,  originated  before  the  true  acope  of  the  commerce  power  was  generally 
nnderstood,  and  has  resulted  In  a  serious  waste  end  Inefficiency  In  railroad 
operation  which  Is  at  once  matter  of  public  notoriety  and  public  scandal. 

9.  In  view  of  the  settled  law  of  the  land  as  respects  the  national  commerce 
power — as  by  virtue  of  It  the  United  States  practically  undertakes  to  exercise 
the  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  States  and  of  all  the  people-— and  as 
transportation  by  railroad  la  within  that  power  and  Is  to-day  In  a  condition  most 
unsatisfactory  to  the  private  owners  of  railroads  as  well  as  seriously  prejudicial 
to  the  national  interests,  the  question  is  of  the  remedy  for  that  condition. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  Government  ownership  of  all  national  railroads  is  the 
only  true  and  adequate  solution,  a  claim  which  time  and  sufficient  experiment 
may  show  to  be  well  founded.  Yet  Oovernment  ownership  would  tiave  political 
bearings  of  such  pith  and  moment  as  ought  to  prevent  Its  consideration  until 
and  unless  It  is  established  that  there  is  no  other  way  out.  It  Is  best  to  assume 
In  the  first  Instance,  therefore,  that  here  Is  some  other  way  out ;  that  the 
question  is  essentially  administrative  rather  than  political ;  that  It  concerns  our 
national  housekeeping  rather  than  the  structure  and  stability  of  the  house 
Itself. 

7.  If  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  premises  be  assured,  and  If  it  be  also 
conceded,  as  apparently  It  must  be,  that  national  control  of  national  transporta- 
tion by  railroad  can  be  secured  In  the  most  simple,  direct,  and  efFective  manner 
by  requiring  all  parties  who  undertake  it  to  take  out  national  corporate  chartera, 
the  real  and  practical  question  Is  one  of  procedure. 

How  shall  the  United  States  rid  itself  of  the  present  order  of  things  and  sub- 
Btltnte  the  desired  new  one— how  eliminate  any  present  State  control  of  national 
transportation  by  railroad  and  substitute  for  It  exclusive  national  control, 
through  national  incorporation  of  the  parties  undertaking  to  carry  on  such 
tnosportation?  Congress,  of  course,  must  enact  necessary  and  appropriate 
lefdslatlon.    What  must  be  Its  essential  features? 

8.  The  practical  situation  is  complicated  and  difficult,  because,  as  a  whole, 
the  interstate-commerce  railroads  of  the  country  are  to-day  ovraed  and  operated 
by  State  corporations  under  State  charters.  Thus  (apart  from  the  general 
public)  the  parties  Interested  In  the  displacement  of  State  railroad  corporations 
now  doing  a  national  commerce  business  by  national  corporations  are,  first,  the 
States  granting  the  existing  charters,  and  second,  the  stockholders  and  creditors 
of  such  State  corporations.  If  the  assent  of  these  several  parties  could  be 
counted  upon,  the  change  from  the  present  status  to  absolute  national  control 
of  national  transportation  by  railroads  through  the  medium  of  railroad  corpo- 
rations with  national  charters  would  be  easy.  But  such  assent,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  not  to  he  taken  for  granted,  and  the  question  Is  how  shall  the  United 
States  proceed  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  without  such  assent. 

(a)  To  consider  first  the  right  of  the  States  and  the  State  corporations — 
«ch  has  granted  franchises  enabling  a  railroad  corporation  of  the  State  by 
the  use  of  them  independently  or  In  connection  with  franchises  granted  by 
another  State  or  States  to  operate  a  national  railroad.  The  franchises  have 
been  accepted  so  that  there  is  an  apparent  duty  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  to 
execute  them  and  an  apparent  right  of  the  grantor  to  Insist  upon  their  execu- 
tltm.  If  the  right  and  duty  were  real,  only  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
cmild  take  away  the  grantor's  right  to  claim  full  performance  or  Impair  the 
grantee's  duty  to  make  such  performance.  But  on  the  legal  grounds  already 
developed  a  State  grant  to  a  State  corporation  of  the  franchise  to  operate  a 
national  railroad  must  be  regarded  either  as  void  ab  initio  or  as  provisional 
merely  and  as  becoming  void  whenever  the  National  Government  acts  upon 
the  subject.  Consequently,  neither  that  State  nor  the  State  coriMratlon  would 
be  legally  aggrieved  If  a  grant  to  a  State  corporation  of  the  franchise  to  oper- 
ate a  national  railroad  were  annulled  by  a  grant  by  the  National  Goremroent 
of  an  Identical  franchise  to  a  national  corporation. 

(6)  Such  being  the  settled  law  of  Ihe  land  as  respects  the  national  commerce 
power  and  its  application  to  national  transportation  by  railroad,  it  is  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  United  Sates  to  exercise  the  power  If  the  national 
welCare  demands  It  In  various  Instances  the  National  Government  has  by 
inaction  acquleaced  In  the  exercise  of  State  authority  over  matters  exdnstvely 
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within  the  Dational  Jurisdiction.  In  such  cases  the  theory  of  the  courts  has 
beea  that  State  Action  should  not  be  Invalidated  so  long  as  the  National  Got- 
emmeiit  continued  to  .Impliedly  approve  of  It,  while  the  policy  of  the  National 
Government  has  been  thought  to  be  justified  by  the  view  that  State  action  on 
the  subjects  concerned  would  be  likely  to  be  more  lotelligeDt  and  effective  than 
action  by  the  Nation.  So  far  as  national  transportation  by  railroad  is  con- 
cerned, however,  no  qnestlons  of  that  sort  need  be  discussed.  Its  unsatLefnc 
tory  condition  is  admitted  on  all  hands— Is  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  private 
owners  of  railroads  and  is  notoriously  prejudicial  to  the  national  interests — ao 
that  the  clearest  possible  case  exists  for  the  affirmative  use  by  the  Natioiul 
Government  of  its  knowledge  power  over  tbe  whole  national  railroad  situa- 
tion. 

(c)  Feasible  nnd  adequate  legislation  for  putting  a  Rational  railroad  now 
operated  by  a  State  corjKiratlon  Into  the  possessioD  and  control  of  a  national 
corporation  must  not  only  authorize  the  latter  to  operate  such  road,  but  should 
alHO  provide  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  new  corporation  shall  succeed  to 
and  acquire  the  tangible  railroad  property  essential  to  and  actually  In  nee  In 
the  operation  of  snch  road. 

Such  property — the  entire  railroad  plant.  Including  roadbed,  rails,  stations, 
shops,  telegraph  and  telephone  equipment,  and  all  otlier  railroad  property  and 
appliances  employed  In  the  operation  of  the  national  railroad  concerned — should 
pass  from  the  old  State  corjtoration  to  the  new  national  corporation  as  a  unit, 
as  B  goinir  concern.  It  can  not  be  thus  conveyed  to  the  new  corporation  by 
the  United  States  because  the  United  States  does  not  owd  It  It  belongs  to 
the  old  corporation  and  its  stockholders,  whose  ownership  is  absolute  except 
so  far  as  their  creditors  may  have  claims  on  It,  and  neither  owners  nor 
creditors  can  be  deprived  of  their  Interests  In  It  except  by  their  assent  or 
throuKh  an  appropriate  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

(d)  Congressional  legislation  aiming  to  substitute  national  corporations  tor 
State  corporations  In  the  control  and  operation  of  national  railroads  woold 
obviously  be  Ineffective  if  conditioned  upon  the  consent  of  all  parties  In  Interest 

It  follows,  unless  the  suggestions  above  made  are  unsound,  that  a  oationsl 
statute  for  the  displacement  of  a  State  corporation  by  a  national  corporation 
as  the  owner  of  a  national  railroad  should  cover  the  following  points: 

First.  Incorporation  of  certain  designated  persons  with  powers  to  acquire, 
hold,  and  ninnase  all  the  franchises  and  property  of  the  old  corporation  and 
with  power  to  dispose  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  corporation  ns  hereinafter 
Indicated. 

Second.  Amount  of  capital  stock  to  be  same  as  that  of  old  corporation  except 
that  the  organizers  In  their  discretion  may  make  the  amount  larger  or  smaller. 

Third.  Debts  and  obligations  of  old  corporation  to  he  assumed  by  the  new 
with  recognition  of  any  liens  and  priorities  of  creditors  already  acquired  as 
against  assets  of  the  old. 

Fourth.  Stockholders  of  the  old  corporation,  common  or  preferred,  to  be 
offered  common  or  preferred  shares  or  such  other  Interests  la  the  new  corpora- 
tion as,  In  the  judgment  of  the  oinanlzers,  will  make  their  interests  In  the  new 
equlralent  to  their  Interests  In  the  old. 

Fifth.  Shares  In  the  old  corporation  to  be  purchasable  for  the  new  corporation 
by  the  organizers  on  terma  which  they  may  deem  fair  and  not  Injurious  to  otber 
parties  to  the  proposed  organization ;  in  the  event  of  any  such  purchase  shares 
of  the  new  corporation  to  be  sold  by  the  organizers  to  an  amount  sufDclent  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  agreed  price. 

Sixth.  Shares  of  the  old  corporation  not  obtainable  by  exchange  or  pur- 
chase as  above  provided  to  be  taken  by  the  new  corporation  at  its  option  under 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  at  a  price  fixed  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion or  by  such  court  and  a  Jury  at  the  election  of  the  stockholder. 

Seventh.  The  organizers  to  operate  the  national  railrond  concerned  with  all 
the  powers  of  receivers  of  an  insolvent  railroad  until  a  majority  of  the  capita] 
stock  of  the  new  corporation  shall  have  been  Issued  as  hereinbefore  authorised. 
Upon  that  taking  place  the  organizers  shall  call  a  meeting  of  stoci^holders  for 
the  elwllon  of  directors  who,  In  addition  to  the  powers  of  railroad  directors 
generally,  shall  have  the  special  powers  of  the  organizers  so  far  as  the  exercise 
of  the  name  Is  necessary  to  fully  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  charter. 

The  foregoing  list  Is  not  claimed  to  be  exclusive.  But  it  Is  confldently  be- 
lieved that  each  one  of  them  Is  a  necessary  part  of  anv  effective  plan  by  which 
a  national  railrond  corporation  Is  to  be  substituted  for  a  State  corporation  In 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  a  national  railroad. 
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With  a  deference  almost  too  great  for  expression,  I  must  say  that 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  all  of  that  memorandum  except  as 
to  the  method  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  the  State  corporation  to 
the  national  one.  I  am  convinced,  as  to  the  latter,  tliat  a  method 
much  simpler  is  entirely  available  to  accomplish  this  transfer,  and 
at  the  proper  time  1  shall  ask  an  opportunity  to  develop  that  view 
before  this  committee.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Olney  has  performed  a  great 
public  service  in  contributing  that  thought  to  the  solution  of  the  im- 
mense problem  which  ia  before  you. 

I  have  tried,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  state  with  complete 
frankness  the  views  which  actuate  us  when  we  come  to  a  considera- 
tion of  this  inunense  problem  of  transportation.  I  atu  profoundly 
grateful  to  you  for  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  me  and  for  the 
consideration  you  have  shown  during  the  tedious  hours  during  which 
I  have  been  obliged  to  ask  your  attention,  and  I  now  respectfully 
announce  that  the  opening  statement  which  I  was  delegated  to  make 
has  been  concluded. 

Senator  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  the  committee  de- 
sires to  cross-examine  Mr.  Thorn,  but  it  is  1  o'clock  and  Saturday,  and 
I  move  we  adjourn  now. 

Mr.  AcAMSON.  Let  us  have  an  executive  session. 

Senator  Undebwood.  Do  you  want  an  executive  session  t 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think  we  do. 

Senator  Underwood,  Then  I  move  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  Ct:llof.  Before  we  go  into  .executive  session  is  it  understood 
Mr.  Thorn  is  to  appear  Monday  for  cross-examination  at  the  opening 
of  the  session? 

The  CHAiBUAif.  It  is  so  understood. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee 
went  into  the  consideration  oi  executive  business,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  an  adjournment  was  takeo  until  Monday,  November  27, 1916, 
at  10.30  o'clock  «.  m.) 
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CONTROL  AND  REGUUTION. 


KONDAY,  NOVBHBEa  »7,  1016. 

CoNORBaa  OF  the  United  Statss, 
Joint  Cohhittee  on  Intebstate  Commerce, 

WaahingUm^  D.  C. 
The  joint  committee  met  at  10.30  o'dock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  ad- 
ioumment,  at  room  326  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Francis  G. 
Ne^lands,  presiding;  also  Vice  Chairman  WUliam  C.  Adamson. 

STATEHEBT  OF  MR.  AUBED  P.  THOM,  COUITSEL  BAHWAT 
EXECUTIVES'  COIOUTTEE— Beinmed. 

The  Chaibman.  He  committee  will  now  enter  upon  the  ezamina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Thorn  on  the  matters  concerning  which  ne  has  addressed 
OS,  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  conmiencing  with  the  chair- 
man  and  vice  chairman,  will  examine  Mr.  Thorn  in  turn,  according 
to  their  order,  alternating  between  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
liter  on,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
reverse  this  order  so  as  to  give  aU  the  members  of  the  committee  a 
ius  chance.  It  is  my  purpose  to  question  Mr.  Thorn  regarding  the 
nttional  incorporation  of  railroads,  and  with  reference  to  certain 
bills  which  I  introduced  upon  that  subject  from  1905  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  bills  being  substantially  the  same,  but  varying  in 
certain  features  according  to  the  progress  of  the  discussion. 

With  the  consent  of  the  committee,  I  will  put  in  the  record  extracts 
from  these  bills,  the  views  expressed  by  me  in  certain  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee^  notaoly  on  the  Hepburn  bill  and 
the  Commerce  Court  bill,  in  which  I  took  up  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  national  incorporation  of  railroads,  and  also  certain 
extracts  from  the  hearings  upon  this  subject,  and  later  on  I  will 
iaTite  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thom  to,  and  will  interrogate  him  regard- 
ing,  this  matter  inserted  in  the  hearings. 

I  also  wish  to  insert  in  the  hearing  a  magazine  article  of  the 
North  American  Review,  of  April,  1905,  entitl^  "  Common  sense  of 
Uie  railroad  question,"  which  dwells  upon  the  subject  of  the  national 
incorporation,  and  I  invite  Mr.  Thorn's  attention  to  that 

Hr.  Adauson.  Mr.  Chairman,  ia  that  artide  by  the  chairman! 

The  Chaisman.  Yes. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full.) 

NATIONAL  INCORPORATION  OF  RAILROADS. 


■r.  Newulrm.  Hr.  President,  In  accordance  with  the  notice  I  gave  yesterday, 
I  uk  nnanlinoiis  consent  that  the  Joint  resolution  creating  a  commission  to 
bime  ft  national  Incorporation  act  for  railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
Bttf  be  taken  up  for  dlscosstoD. 
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The  Pbesidino  Officxe.  Tbe  Chair  lays  hefore  the  Senate  the  Joint  reiiolutloD 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  which  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as  follows :  - 

"  Resolved,  etc.,  Tbat  a  commlsi^on  consisting  of  fourteen  menibers.  one  of 
whom  Bhall  be  experleoced  in  railroad  traffic  management,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  au  attorney  at  law, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  expert  In 
transportutfon,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
one  of  whom  shall  he  nn  expert  In  transportation  law,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Interstate  Coninierce  Commission,  five  of  whom  shall  he  Senators,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  five  of  whom  shall  be 
Members  of  tbe  House  of  Hepresentatlves  reelected  to  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress, 
to  be  selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  shall  frame  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  national  Incorporation  act  for' railroads  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce,  providing  among  other  things  as  follows : 

"  First,  For  the  construction  of  Interstate  railroads  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  amoont  of  the  bonds  and  stock  to  be  Issued  by  snch  corporations  to  be 
determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  not  to  exceed  In  any 
event  the  actual  cost  of  such  railroads ; 

"  Second.  For  the  consolidation  of  railroads  now  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  Issued  for  such  consolidation  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  not  to  exceed  In  any  event 
the  actual  value  of  the  railroads  consolidated,  such  value  to  be  determined  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ; 

"  Third.  For  tbe  Increase  of  the  issues  of  bonds  or  stock  by  such  corporations 
for  the  purchase  of  connecting  or  Intersecting  lines,  for  new  construction,  or  for 
betterment  of  the  roads,  the  amount  of  snch  issue  of  stock  and  bonds  to  be 
determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  not  to  exceed  Id  anj 
event  the  cost  of  such  new  construction,  the  betterments,  or  the  valne  of  the 
intersecting  or  connecting  lines  acquired; 

"  Fourth.  For  the  classification  by  such  railroad  corporations  of  all  articles  of 
freight  Into  such  general  and  special  classes  as  may  he  necessary  and  expedient, 
and  also  the  flxing  of  transportation  rates  for  freight  end  passengers  by  snch  rail- 
roads, such  classification  and  rates  to  be  subject  to  revision  and  amendment  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upon  complaint  of  shippers  and  localities; 

"  Fifth.  For  the  reasonable  and  Just  exercise  of  such  p<)wer  In  classifying 
and  regulating  such  rates  of  freight  and  fere  by  providing  that  such  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  such  a  way  as  to  yield 
each  railroad  corporation  a  fair  return  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent  per  annnm 
upon  the  value  of  Its  road  and  property,  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission ; 

"  Sixth.  For  the  hearing  by  such  commission  of  complaints  made  either  by 
such  railroad  corporations  or  other  party  at  Interest  regarding  the  decision  of 
any  rate,  classification,  order,  or  regulation  adopted  by  such  conunlsslon,  and  tor  - 
decision  thereon ; 

"  Seventh.  For  summary  proceedings  In  tbe  courts  on  the  complaint  of  any 
railroad  company  or  other  party  at  Interest  concerning  the  decision  of  any  rate, 
clnsslllcatlon,  order,  or  regulation  adopted  by  such  commission ; 

"  Eighth.  For  the  imposition  of  a  percentage  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  all 
such  corporations  In  lien  of  all  taxes  upon  the  property  of  such  railroad  coriKK 
rntlons  and  its  stock  and  bonds,  and  In  lieu  of  all  taxes  upon  tbe  bonds  and  sto^ 
of  such  railroad  companies  In  the  hands  of  stockholders,  the  property  of  snch 
railroads  and  their  bonds  and  stock  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  State,  county, 
or  municipal  taxation,  and  for  a  Just  plan  of  distributing  such  taxes  by  the 
Federal  Government  among  tbe  States  In  which  such  railroads  operate  accord- 
ing to  trackage  or  volume  of  business,  or  such  other  fair  method  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  such  percentage  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  yield  In  tbe  aggr^ate 
an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes  now  paid  by  such  railroads,  and  to  be  Increased 
gradually  through  a  period  ot  ten  years,  nntll  It  reaches  an  aggregate  of  5  per 
cent  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  such  corporations; 

"  Ninth.  For  the  correction  of  existing  abuses,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
rebates,  preferences,  and  discrimination,  whether  relating  to  commuoltlea  or 
Individuals; 

"  Tenth.  For  the  creation  of  a  pension  fund  for  railroad  employees  dlsqualU 
fled  either  by  injury  or  by  age  for  active  service,  by  setting  aside  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  receipt^  of  the  railroads  In  a  fund  In  the  Treasury,  to  be  Invested 
according  to  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
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don,  such  pension  pjHteni  to  he  devised,  chnngert,  and  niodlfled  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaston. 

"  Eleventh.  For  the  arhltratlon  of  nil  disputes  between  such  railroad  corpora- 
tions and  their  employees  ns  to  compensation,  hours  of  labor,  and  protection  to 
life  and  limb. 

'■  Sec.  2.  That  the  sum  of  J5,000  Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
meh  commission." 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution  was  introduced  by  me  on 
tbe  4th  of  January  of  this  year.  It  Is  the  result  of  a  hcarlDK  before  the  Inter- 
nate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  Ifith  day  of  neceniber.  Just 
prior  to  the  holidays,  at  which  Mr.  Bacon,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ijw  Convention,  appeared  and  urged  the  passaf;e  of  the  Quarles-Cooper  bill  for 
the  enlarRempnt  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Dur- 
ing that  Ingntry  I  questioned  Mr.  Bacon  regarding  a  plan,  which  I  have  had 
under  consideration  for  some  time,  iis  to  the  sinipllflcnfton  and  unlflcntlon 
Odder  one  national  tasini;  power  and  one  national  rate- regal  a  ting  power,  of 
tbe  railroad  ^stems  of  this  country.  After  these  inquiries  were  made,  and  the 
qnestions  answered,  tbere  was  some  discussion  among  the  Senators  present  as  to 
tbt  principles  of  this  proposed  national  Incorporation  act.  and  it  was  suggested 
tbat  I  should  bring  the  matter  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate, 

I  therefore  endeavored  to  frame  a  national  Incorporation  act,  but  I  found  that 
In  doing  so  I  would  be  obliged  to  enter  Into  a  great  many  matters  of  detail  not 
essential  to  the  elucldatlop  of  the  principles  for  which  I  contended,  and  I 
feared  that  If  I  should  frame  an  elaborate  bill  more  attention  would  be  given 
to  the  details  than  to  the  prindples.  Therefore  I  concluded  to  draw  up  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  four 
experts  In  transportation  and  transportation  law,  five  Senators,  and  five  Rep- 
resentatives, and  instructing  them  to  frame  and  report  to  Congress  a  national 
locorporaMon  act,  prepiireil  upon  certain  principles  declared  In  the  Joint  rcsolu- 
Hm.  It  Is  In  reference  to  those  principles  that  I  wish  to  address  the  Senate 
itMlay.  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  may  become  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
tb»t  dlscuRsIon  here  may  Instruct  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Cntnmerce  Committee  regarding  this  Important  question. 

BAILWAT  EVOLTTTIOK. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  that  to-day  in  this  country  there  are  about  200,000 
miles  of  railroad  In  the  ownership  and  control  of  over  2,000  railroad  corpora- 
tions incorporated  nnder  the  laws  of  the  various  States.  We  find  tbat  of  those 
2.000  corporations  only  about  flOO  are  operating  companies,  the  others  by  some 
method  having  come  under  control  of  these  operating  companies.  As  to  these 
nperating  companies,  we  And  that  they  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  certain 
WStems.  So  that  to-day  It  Is  a  well-recognlEed  fact  In  this  country  that  almost 
•11  the  railroad  trackage  of  the  country  Is  under  the  control  of  8  or  10  systems, 
Mcfa  of  which  Is  under  the  absolute  direction  and  control  of  either  a  single 
DBD  or  a  group  composed  of  a  small  number  of  men. 

So,  as  a  matler  of  fact,  althonpb  our  nillroiulH  are  Incorporateil  under  Stntt" 
liws,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  States  have  been  practically  ignored  in  the 
erolndon  of  railroads,  and  to-day  we  speak  familiarly  of  the  Harrlman  system, 
of  the  Hill  system,  of  the  Moi^an  system,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
tub  system  covering  not  simply  a  single  corporation,  but  many  corporations 
Joined  together,  often  without  espresn  sanction  of  the  law.  by  some  method  of 
tease  or  trackage  or  traffic  arrangement  or  through  holding  companies,  and 
teh  system  under  the  absolute  control  either  of  one  man  or  of  a  set  of  men, 

I  regard  this  as  a  natural  and  practical  evolution  of  the  railroad  buslDeas, 
Tenlting.  so  far  as  the  economic  operation  of  the  roads  is  concerned,  In  nd- 
untage  and  not  disadvantage,  and  operating,  so  far  as  the  convenience  of  the 
public  la  concerned,  to  their  advantage  and  not  to  their  disadvantage,  and  only 
likely  to  be  operated  against  the  Interest  of  the  country  when  we  consider  the 
qnpstions  of  rates,  or  rebates,  and  of  discriminations. 

It  is  with  reference  to  these  matterti.  then,  that  the  railroads  should  be 
thought  under  some  form  of  nnlBed  control,  and  that  unified  control  should  be 
nerdHed  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  Impair  the  Initiative,  the  energy,  and  the 
mterprlse  of  the  operators  of  these  great  railroads. 

RATIONAL  POWEB. 
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roBda,  under  tbe  Interstate-commerce  power  of  the  Goiutltatlon,  tbe  power  of 
tbe  OoTernment  to  do  bo  wonld  not  be  questioned.  It  bus  uot  only  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce.  It  has  the  power  to  create  the  inatrumentalltieB  for  tb9 
exercise  of  that  power ;  and  It  In  Its  Judgment  It  concludes  to  enter  upon  tlie 
bnllding  as  a  OoTernment  enterprise  of  Interstate  rallwars,  (or  the  purpose 
not  only  of  exerclalng  the  Interstate-commerce  power  of  the  Gonstltntioa.  but 
the  power  conferred  by  the  Conatltntion  upon  the  General  Qovernment  wltb 
reference  to  the  malls  and  with  reference  to  the  military  defense,  I  imagine 
tbe  power  would  not  be  questioned. 

I  also  assume  that  U  the  Federal  Government  constmcted  and  owned  these 
railroads  as  Federal  instrumentalities  for  the  exercise  of  national  powers,  tbe 
National  Government  would  not  permit  them  to  be  embarrassed  or  Impeded  In 
their  operations  by  State  legislatloii — by  State  legislation  under  the  exercise  of 
tbe  taxing  power,  for  the  power  to  tax  wonld  Involve  the  power  to  destroy ; 
and  tbe  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  as  a  sovereign,  exercising  Its  power 
on  the  soil  of  each  one  of  the  States,  has  the  right  to  exerdse  it  tmimpeded 
and  nnembarmssed  by  the  taxing  power  In  the  State. 

So,  also,  I  take  It  (or  granted  that  It  would  be  uoembarrassed  by  the  rate- 
regnlatlDg  power  of  tbe  various  States ;  that  power  which  now  exists  over  do- 
mestic rates,  Interstate  rates,  for  that  power.  If  exerclsen],  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  Impede  and  perhaps  destroy  the  Federal  Instrumentality  Just  as  much 
as  would  the  power  of  taxation.  It  would  probably  Impede  and  embarrass  It 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  exercise  of  tbe  power  of  taxation. 

So,  starting  off  with  that  assumption,  comes  the  further  assumption  that  if 
the  Federal  Qovernment  chooses  to  IncoriMirate  private  corporations  to  perform 
the  public  service  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  consttta- 
tlonal  power,  it  can  also  exempt  such  railroads  In  private  ownership,  but  sub- 
ject to  public  control,  from  any  power  of  the  States  that  embarrasses  or  tends 
to  destroy  the  Federal  instrumentality,  Just  as  much  so  as  if  It  itself  owned  the 
rallroada 

Now.  then,  assuming  that  the  Federal  Government  bas  tbe  power  to  Incor- 
porate railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  interstate  com- 
merce power,  and  that  these  railroads  can  be  exempted  from  local  taxation  and 
from  local  regnlation,  then  we  have  the  question  unembarrassed.  We  have 
railroads  organized  under  a  national  law,  tbeir  stocks  and  bonds  fixed  as  to 
amount  by  law  or  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  as  to  prevent 
infiatloii  or  the  watering  of  stocks  and  bonds;  and  we  have  one  taxing  power — 
the  Federal  Government;  and  we  have  one  rate-regulating  power — the  Federal 
Government 

I  Insist  upon  It  that  In  order  to  secure  tbe  proper  control  and  regulation  of 
the  railroads  of  tbe  oonntry  it  Is  essential  that  we  should  not  have  a  contusion 
of  taxation  and  a  confusion  of  rate  regulation. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Will  it  Interrupt  tbe  Senator  if  I  ask  blm  a  question  right  here? 
If  it  win.  I  will  defer  It. 

Mr.  Newlanos.  I  would  prefer  It  If  tbe  Senator  would  let  me  proceed  consecn- 
tlvely,  and  tb^  I  wiU  answer  any  question  later. 

BTATK  LiniB  SHOULD  BE  DISBBOABSBD. 

It  seems  to  me  it  must  be  manifest  that  if  we  are  to  Iiave  a  system  of  railway 
extending  from  New  Tork  to  San  Prandsco,  running  throagL  10  States,  and 
if  we  are  to  apply  tbe  principles  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  OS  to  tbe  control  over  rates,  and  if  we  are  so  to  adjust  those  rates  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Interstate  commerce  imwer  as  that  there  shall  be  a  fslr  return 
to  tbe  corporations  upon  the  value  of  their  property.  It  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  but  one  body  to  value  and  but  one  body  to  fls  tbe  return.  And  yet 
under  existing  conditions  we  would  have  10  States  exercising  tbe  taxing  power 
r^ardlng  that  system  of  railway,  10  States  through  tbeir  legislatures  or  tbelr 
local  commissions  valuing  the  railroads,  and  10  States  fixing  tbe  return  in  the 
sbnpe  of  Interest  upon  tbe  valaation. 

It  Is  impossible  to  assume  that  they  will  all  come  to  tbe  same  condnsion,  and 
if  they  do  not  come  to  the  ssme  conclusion  we  will  have  each  one  of  those  States 
fixing  a  different  valuation  upon  the  part  of  the  rond  thnt  goes  through  that 
State;  each  one  of  the  States  taxing  tbe  road  upon  varying  systems;  each  one 
fixing  a  different  return  in  interest  upon  tbe  valuation  of  the  road,  and  above 
and  beyond  alt  that,  we  will  have  the  United  States  Government  maklns  its  own 
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TalnaUou  thnmgb  tlie  lotenUte  Commerce  CommlBslon,  and  tbe  United  States 
tbrousli  tbat  commlastoa  tlxlag  tbe  rate  of  return  in  tbe  shape  of  Interest,  and 
we  will  have  varying  rates  of  interest,  Interest  varyloK  all  tbe  way  from  4  to  10 
per  ceat 

Ur.  NiwLASDa.  I  also  ask  permission  to  insert  in  tbe  Record  tbree  pages  of 
the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  on  December  16, 
19M,  iMges  U  to  18,  IncluslTe,  containing  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bacon. 

Tbe  PxKsiDiRa  Ofticis.  In  the  absence  of  objection,  tbe  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  be  granted. 

Tbe  matter  referred  to  la  as  follows: 

"Soiator  NiwiANDs.  Are  you  a  lawyer  yourself? 

"  Ur.  Bacon.  I  am  not  a  lawyer ;  I  am  a  business  man. 

"  Senator  NBwi.AnDs.  Are  you  familiar  wltb  the  rules  the  courts  have  laid 
down  as  to  the  determination  of  what  shall  be  a  Just  and  reasonable  rate? 

"  Mr.  Bacoh.  I  have  followed  tbe  cases  to  some  extent  as  they  have  arisen 
mder  tbe  workings  of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 

"  Senator  Nbwlands.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  them,  but  I  understand  tbat 
tbey  bave  determined  that  a  rate  must  be  reasonable  and  not  oivresslve,  and 
tbat  you  most  have  In  view  a  return  upon  the  capital  that  has  been  invested. 

"Mr.  Bacoh.  The  Supreme  Court' haa  specQcally  dedded  that  tbe  revenues 
of  a  railroad  company  must  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  return  upon  tbe  actual 
capital  Invested. 

"  Senator  Nkwiasos.  Have  these  decisions  ever  determined  what  a  fair  re- 
turn. In  the  ahape  of  interest,  shall  be? 

**  Ur.  Bacon.  Each  particular  case  has  been  taken  up  Individually  and  con- 
ddered  on  Its  own  merits,  and  no  definite  percentage  of  Interest  or  retnrn  upon 
the  money  Invested  has  been  indicated  by  tbe  court  as  proper  and  right,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  bnt  the  court  baa  decided  that  point  In  a  general  way—that  It 
most  be  a  fair  return  on  the  Investment.  Tbat  is  eometblng  tbat  may  vary  tn 
different  years. 

**  Senator  Newlardb.  Has  any  court,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  laid  down  a 
rule  for  determining  the  capital  or  value  upon  which  tbe  fair  return,  In  the  shape 
of  Interest,  is  to  be  computed? 

"  Ur.  Bacon.  No  rule  has  been  laid  down,  but  different  processes  have  been 
pDrsued  in  determining  tbe  cases  before  tbe  courts — sometimes  one  method, 
lometlmes  two  or  three  combined ;  but  no  rule  has  been  laid  dowa 

"  Senator  Newlauds,  Take,  for  instance,  a  continuous  system  of  railways  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  tbe  Pacific  coast,  embracing  perhaps  as  many 
distinct  railroads  as  there  are  State?  through  which  It  passes,  each  one  of  these 
railroads  being  subject  to  control  by  a  local  commlsaton  as  to  domestic  rates, 
■Dd  alao  being  under  control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  inter- 
state rates:  I  ask  how  would  It  be  possible,  In  each  individual  case  before  tbe 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  this  act,  to  determine  the  effect  of  a 
fiven  rate  npon  the  capital  or  value  invested  In  each  of  these  roads? 

"  Mr.  Bacon.  A  case  might  be  very  complicated,  as  you  suggest ;  still.  It  la  not 
beyond  human  wisdom  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  may  Involve 
cmslderable  time  and  tbe  consideration  of  many  figures,  but  It  Is  not  beyond 
hDman  capacity,  certainly. 

**  Senator  Nkwi.and8.  Do  yon  not  think  that  with  tbe  number  of  cases  before 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Involving  both  classifications  and  spedflc 
ntes,  and  also  with  the  number  of  cases  tbat  may  be  under  consideration  before 
etch  one  of  the  local  commissions  as  to  domestic  rates  there  would  be  consider- 
»Me  confusion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  proper  return  upon  capital  or  value  could 
be  bad  as  a  result  of  these  changes? 

"Ur.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  tber«^ would  be  any  difficulty  of  that  kind.  The 
ases  are  easily  susceptible  of  solution  with  proper  time  and  consideration  to  be 
Idren  theoL  Bnt  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  with  this  authority  conferred  npon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  It  would  operate  very  fairly  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  the  exaction  of  discriminative  or  unreasonable  rates. 

"  Senator  Newlands.  We  all  agree  that  tbat  Is  what  we  want  to  have  accom- 
plished.   The  only  question  Is  as  to  method. 

"  Senator  Qitableb.  It  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  courts. 

"Senator  Nkwlands.  Yes;  but  In  these  cases  we  would  have  perhaps  10 
dlfferHit  drcnlt  courts  operating  at  the  same  time  In  suits  Instituted  by  each 
one  of  these  railroads,  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  different  States,  and  each 
OM  of  them  complaining  of  a  particular  Interstate  rate  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission.  It  strikes  me  that  tbis  would  be  likely  to  prodace  a 
great  deal  of  confusion.  If  we  could  simplify  this  whole.  sy»:tem,  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  great  advantage. 

"Let  me  Just  suggest  a  line  of  thought  I  have  been  pursuing  for  some  little 
time  on  this  subject.  It  involves  a  radical  change  In  existing  conditions,  hnt  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  it  can  accomplish  good  we  ought  gradually  to  reach  out  for 
it.    It  la  this ;  We  have  here,  sny,  2,000  different  railroads  In  this  country 

"  Mr.  Bacon.  Only  about  600  operating  railroads,  however. 

"  Senator  Newi^ands.  Only  about  BOO  operating  railroads.  A  great  many  of 
these  operating  roads  are  classified  and  combined  Into  systems,  so  that  practi- 
cally it  may  be  aald  that  8  or  10  systems  of  railroads  control  all  the  mileage 
of  the  country.  That  Is  acompllsbed  either  through  leases  or  holding  com- 
panies or  through  traffic  armngements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  have 
this  large  number  of  corporations— although  only  600  operating  railroads,  as  you 
say^-and  these  railroads  arc  so  uniHed  that  no  more  than  8  or  10  sy.stema 
control  them  all. 

"  Mr.  Bacon.  Substantia lly.  yes. 

"  Senator  Newi.ai9Ds.  That  being  the  case,  that  being  the  evolution  of  raliroad- 
ing.  why  Is  it  not  well  to  recognize  that  fact  and  bring  them  under  control? 

"  Mr.  Bacon.  That  la  Just  what  we  are  seeking,  Senator. 

"  Senator  Newlands.  Let  me  suggest  rl^t  there,  would  It  not  be  well  for  us, 
then,  to  frame  a  national  Incorporation  act  for  Interatate  commerce,  under  which 
these  various  railroads  now  consolidate  under  one  management — by  devious  de- 
vices that  no  one  understands — can  be  Incorporated,  so  that  we  shall  have  one 
capitalization  flsed  by  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commlnalon  or  by  the  courts, 
and  one  system  of  rates  to  act  upon,  as  well  as  one  system  of  taxation  to  act 
upon?  It  aeems  to  me  that  the  evil  of  the  present  system  is  that,  while  the 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  that  there  must  be  a  fair  return  upon  value  or 
capital  Invested,  yet  you  can  have  as  many  valustlons  fixed  as  there  are  States, 
and  you  can  have  as  many  rates  of  Interest  fixed  as  there  are  States,  according 
to  conditions. 

"Then,  npon  the  question  of  return;  this  return  must  be  found  after  operat- 
ing expenses  and  taxes  are  paid.  And  yet,  under  existing  conditions,  we  can 
have  45  different  systems  of  taxation,  each  of  them  variable  according  to  the 
judgment  of  a  legislature  or  according  to  the  caprice  of  assessing  bodies. 

"  It  strikes  me  If  we  could  have  a  national  incorporation  act  for  purely  Inter- 
atate commerce  and  permit  cousolidHtlon  of  these  great  corporations  wltli  a 
capitalization  fixed  by  law  or  Judicially,  and  then  provide  for  a  percentage  tax 
npon  gross  receipts  absolutely  In  lieu  of  all  other  taxes — national.  State,  county, 
or  municipal  (regarding  these  Incorporations  as  national  machines  for  Interstate 
commerce,  the  National  Goverment  would  have  the  constitutional  power  to 
exempt  them  from  State  or  local  taxation) — and  then  provide  that  that  tax  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  United  States  among  the  various  States  according  to  some 
fair  rule  of  distribution — according  to  trackage  or  volume  of  business — we  would 
then  fix  absolutely  the  rate  of  taxation  by  one  law,  and  that  at  the  same  time  no 
State  would  be  deprived  of  its  revenue. 

"  Thii!)  upon  this  question  of  operating  expenses  and  taxes  we  would  secure 
certainty  as  to  taxation,  at  all  events. 

"  The  next  step  would  be  the  fixing  of  the  proper  return  upon  capital  invested. 
This  law  could  fix  the  percentage  of  dividends  to  be  allowed — whether  4  per  cent, 
8,  6,  or  7  per  cent,  whatever  it  may  be — and  It  could  vary  that  return  according 
to  the  degree  of  risk  Involved  In  the  Interprlse,  etc.,  or  It  could  leave  the  questlMi 
of  Interest  as  a  return  on  capital  to  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  to  the  courts. 

"  Those  things  being  fixed  with  absolute  certainty  (the  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government  and  the  dividends  paid  to  the ^pera tors ) .  then  you  have  remaining 
only  the  question  of  operating  expenses,  and  It  seems  to  me  yon  would  then  have 
one  body  that  would  fix  these  rates  and  you  would  not  be  subject  to  the  varying 
Judgments  of  45  different  commissions  and  45  different  courts.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Mr.  Bacon? 

"  Mr.  Bacon.  That  Is  a  very  comprehensive  plan,  Senator,  and  there  is  much 
merit  In  It,  but  It  will  take  many  years  to  work  that  out  in  legislation. 

"  Senator  Ttlluan.  I  want  to  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Nevada  that  he  put 
tills  statement  In  the  Record,  for  it  Is  the  most  magnificent  generalization  that 
has  ever  come  before  me.  !^o  I  hope  he  will  repeat  this  statement  in  the  Soiate 
Chamber,  because  It  will  be  lost  to  the  public  unless  put  In  the  form  of  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  this  general  subject. 
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■'  Senator  Newi^Nos.  It  will  be  In  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
nitttce  to-day.  but  I  should  like  Mr.  Bacon  and  his  associates  to  look  Into  that 
qnemloD ;  for  while  we  majr  pass  something  of  this  kind  as  a  temporary  taees- 
ure,  I  ilo  not  believe  It  will  work  satisfactorily  as  such.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  minds  of  the  shippers,  as  well  as  of  the  legislators  of  the  country,  ought 
to  be  directed  to  some  plan  of  nnlfylng  and  simplifying  the  entire  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Bacon.  That  Is  entirely  worthy  of  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
fntnre.  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  work  It  out  But  here  we  have  before  ns 
a  very  simple  plan  which  has  been  evolved  during  the  discussions  of  Ave  years 
Id  regard  to  this  class  of  legislation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  It  would  not  be 
best  now  to  take  up  any  such  comprehensive  and  general  plan.  Senators  may 
work  it  out  for  themselves. 

"  Senator  Fokak^  Tou  would  not  Indorse  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Senator 
froDi  Nevada? 

"  Ur.  Bacos.  Not  on  the  moment's  consideration.  I  am  very  glad,  however, 
to  have  that  saggestton. 

'  Senator  Forakkk.  So  am  I,  but  I  should  want  to  give  It  further  considera- 
tion. 


"  UnrrcD  States  Skrate  CouunrK  on  Intebstate  Commebce, 

"Januarv  IB,  1905. 
"additional  statement  of  ur.  edwakd  p.  bacon, 

"  Senator  Nbwl&nini.  Mr.  Bacon,  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  you 
would  like  this  bill  (Ihe  Quarles-Oooper  bill)  passed,  hut  you  propose  to  follow 
It  up  by  measures  to  be  urged  hereafter,  with  the  expectation  In  the  end  to 
reach  a  sdentlftc  and  comprehensive  plan  covering  whatever  Is  beat  In  the  way 
of  railway  legislation. 

"Mr.  Bacon.  That  Is  my  Idea  exactly. 

"  Senator  Newlands,  I  desire  to  question  you  a  tittle  about  such  a  general 
iDd  comprehensive  plan,  not  with  a  view  to  delay  the  consideration  of  this 
partlcnlar  bill,  but  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  this  bill.  If  It  should  pass, 
will  flt  Into  the  general  plan. 

"Hr.  Bacon.  It  is  the  groundwork  of  the  plan. 

"  Senator  Newulnds.  1  questioned  you  the  other  day  when  you  were  before 
the  committee  regarding  a  plan  that  I  had  in  raind  for  unifying  and  slmpllfy- 
lag  the  railway  systems  of  the  country  through  a  national  Incorporation  law. 

"  Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  very  much  Interested  Is  it. 

"  Senator  Newunds.  That  plan  Involved  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  a  fixed  percentage  upon  gross  receipts, 
so  that  taxes  would  be  certain,  such  taxes  to  be  distributed  among  the  States, 
tod  a  return  to  the  stockholders  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent  on  the  valnntlon 
tiled  by  the  commission,  so  as  to  make  dividends  certain,  thus  leavlnf;  the 
profits  from  any  Increase  In  business  to  go  largely  to  the  betterment  of  the 
roads,  tbe  Increase  of  wages,  or  the  reduction  of  rates.  Now,  I  desire  to  ask 
TOU  whether  you  have  thought  over  that  plan  at  all  since  you  were  here  last. 

"  Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  read  your  remiirks  on  that  subject  In  the  Aennte  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest,  and  I  can  say  that  they  meet  my  hearty  concurrence,  and 
Oat  great  good  will  come  from  It  If  It  can  be  worked  out.  But  as  I  snld  before, 
when  joa  were  Interrogating  me  before  tbe  committee.  It  will  take  time  to  ac- 
mmidlsh  It  However,  It  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  It  under  consideration,  and  I 
tlilnk  tbe  more  it  is  studied  and  considered  the  more  it  will  commend  Itself  to 
ibe  minds  of  those  who  study  It.    Rut  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  brintr  It  about," 

|&  Sept.  No.  1S42,  Sftth  CoDg,.  lit  scai.l 

Views  of  Mb.  Newlands. 

(To  ftccampaDT  H.  B.  1S987.  S9th  Cons.,  iBt  leu.) 

While  T  have  Joined  in  the  report  on  House  bill  No.  129S7,  amendatory  of 

Qte  Interstatfr^ommerce  act,  and  am  In  sympathy  with  Its  general  purposes. 

ind  betlere  that  It  la  well  framed  to  cover  its  main  purpose  as  to  the  regulation 
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of  rates,  I  thtok  It  should  be  classed  with  tbe  lacomplete  and  fragmeDtaiT  leglS' 
lation  regarding  Interstate  commerce  In  wblcb  Congress  hue  tlius  far  Indalged. 

I  believe  tbat  tbls  is  the  time  for  full  and  comprehendTe  leglslatton.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  legtatatlon  will  be  as  effective  as  it  sbouM  be  nnlcsB  It 
adds  to  the  pending  mesfinre  provisions  for  tbe  national  Incorporation  of  rail- 
wajg  engaged  la  Interstate  commerce,  guarding  against  overcnpltaltzatlon,  fix- 
ing with  certainty  the  rule  for  the  taxation  of  such  railway  property  by  tbe 
States,  and  prescribing  a  fixed  limit  for  dividends. 

Such  legislation  should  not  simply  cover  tbe  interests  of  tbe  shippers  and  tbe 
common  carriers ;  It  should  embrace  the  interests  of  tabor  by  providing  for 
an  Insurance  fund  against  accidents  and  old  age  and  for  conciliation  of  dis- 
putes between  carriers  and  tbetr  employees.  Such  legislation  should  be  sliaple, 
definite,  certain;  should  cover  every  question  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce,  Including  the  creation  of  the  artificial  l)elnga  called  cor- 
porations that  are  to  conduct  it.  It  should  frankly  recognize  tbe  economic 
necessity  of  conmlUIatlon  and  combination  and  the  essentially  monopolistic 
character  of  the  business,  and  regulate  coiisollilatlon,  combination,  and  monopoly 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public  served  by  It.  tbe  property 
rights  of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  tbe  human  rights  of  the  labor  employed 
by  It. 


The  railroad  mileage  has  Increased  from  23  miles  In  1830  to  213,000  milea 
In  1905.  This  mileage  Is  owned  by  over  2,000  railroad  corporations  cireated  by 
State  laws.  As  tbe  result  of  consolidation,  combination,  and  recombination, 
the  operation  of  these  2,000  railroads  has  t)een  mainly  unified  under  the  con- 
trol of  less  than  ten  systems,  each  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  single  State, 
generally  bearing  the  name  of  a  single  man,  who  Is  regarded  as  the  dominant 
factor  In  Its  control. 

The  controllers  of  these  systems  resort  for  the  machinery  of  combination  to 
the  States  whose  laws  are  most  lax  In  proper  restrictions  regarding  combina- 
tion and  overcapitalization. 

OOKTBOL  OF  MlODDCnON. 

In  many  cases  the  controlling  corporation  of  a  system.  In  addition  to  secur- 
ing the  control  of  a  vast  mileage  through  purchase  or  lease,  also  buys  ttie 
stock  of  troublesome  rivals,  and  thus  gradually  brings  about  a  communis  ot 
Interests  which  results  In  the  suppression  of  competition  and  the  stability  of 
rates.  It  also  in  some  cases  purchases  tbe  control  of  producing  companies  In 
coal  and  Iron,  and  thus,  In  connection  with  other  corporations  bound  to  it  by 
a  community  of  Interest,  controls  the  production  of  coal  and  Iron  In  such  Statea 
as  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 

In  addition  to  this,  tbe  men  who  control  the  great  Industrial  combinations 
have  become  the  controlling  spirits  of  tbe  g^t  railroad  combinations,  and  thus 
monopoly  In  transportation  and  monopoly  in  prodnctoln  bave  become  united  In 
the  realization  of  profit    The  pending  bill  provides  no  remedy  tor  this  abuse. 

CONTBOL   OF    C^frrAUZATION. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  formation  of  these  great  railroad  combinations  there  Is  no 
public  supervision  or  control  over  the  amount  of  their  capitalization,  this  being 
left  entirely  to  the  Judgment  of  those  Interested.  States  which  require  the 
approval  by  a  public  tribunal  of  stock  and  bond  Issues  made  for  consolidation 
and  combination,  such  as  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  are  avoided  in  the  creation 
of  such  combinations.  The  States  whose  legislation  Is  most  lax  In  such  matters 
are  resorted  to  for  corporate  powers.  The  capitalization  of  all  tbe  railroads 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  Is  about  thirteen  billions  of  dollars,  about  half 
In  bonds  and  half  In  stock. 

The  bonds  for  tbe  most  part  represent  genuine  Inveatment;  the  stocks.  It  Is 
claimed,  have  been  largely  watered. 

The  President  In  his  message  hoe  called  attentloD  to  tbe  evils  of  overcapitali- 
sation In  the  following  words: 

"  Of  these  abuses  perhaps  tbe  chief,  although  by  no  means  the  only  one,  Is 
overcapitalization— generally  Itself  the  result  of  dlshoDest  promotion — becama 
of  the  myriad  evils  it  brings  In  Its  train;  for  such  capltallsatloi)  oftai means u 
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Inflation  that  Invites  bDslnesa  panic;  It  always  conceals  the  true  relation  of  tbe 
proAt  earned  to  the  capital  actually  InTested,  and  It  creates  a  burden  of  Interest 
poTineDtB  whlcb  Is  a  fertile  cause  of  improper  reduction  In  or  limitation  of 
wages;  It  damasea  the  small  Investor,  discourages  thrift,  and  encourages  gam- 
Wing  and  speculation;  while,  perhaps,  worst  of  all  is  the  trlcklness  and  dis- 
honesty which  It  Implies,  for  harm  to  morals  is  worse  than  an;  possible  harm 
to  materia)  Interests,  and  the  debaochery  of  politics  and  business  by  great 
dishonest  corporations  Is  far  worse  than  any  actual  material  evil  they  do  the 
F'lbllc." 
Tbis  measure  does  not  reach  this  abuse: 

CHANOEfi   IK   R&ILBOAD   CONDlTtOttB   SINCE   18ST. 

In  tbe  World's  Work  for  October.  1905,  appears  an  article  by  Prof,  Ripley,  of 
Harvard   University,  entitled  as  above. 

In  this  article  Prof.  Ripley  states  that  from  1889  to  1903  "  while  population 
and  mileage  lucreased  one-third,  the  railroads  in  1003  hauled  the  equivalent  of 
two  and  a  half  times  the  total  volume  of  freight  traffic  handled  In  1880,  the 
year  of  the  earliest  official  statistics."     He  adds: 

"  If  the  frelKht  business  of  the  United  States  increased  five  times  as  fast  as 
population  or  mileage  Id  14  years,  the  Imagination  runs  riot  concerning  its 
probable  mainiitude  50  or  100  years  hence." 

In  this  article  also  appears  the  following  statistical  statement: 

"  Qi-oss  revenues  of  American  railroads  In  1889  were  about  $1,000,000,000,  and 
In  190S  they  were  about  one  billion  nine  hundred  millions.  The  prelimloary 
figures  for  1904  show  that  they  have  proctically  doubled  In  the  brief  period  of 
15  years. 

"  The  net  income  available  for  dividends  has  grown  even  faster.  The 
Increase  to  lOOS  was.  roughly  speaking,  about  2S0  per  cent,  namely,  from  one 
hnndred  millions  in  1880  to  three  hundred  and  flf^-seven  millions  in  1903. 
There  Is  every  probability  that  by  1005  tbe  net  revenue  will  be  more  than 
bntrfold  the  figures  in  1880." 

OBOWTH  or  coNsouDATion. 

Prof.  Ripley  speaks  of  the  enormous  growth  of  consolidation  since  1887  and 
alls  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  1890  a  Ave  thousand  mile  railroad  was 
■boot  the  maximum,  and  that  the  next  decade.  1000,  witnessed  the  growth  of 
^sterns  of  about  twice  that  else.    Be  then  adds : 

"  Since  tben  not  simply  consolidations  but  recombinations  of  systems,  each  In 
Itself  the  result  of  antecedent  consolidations,  have  made  their  appearance.  The 
Horgan,  Vanderbllt,  Pennsylvania,  Harrlman,  aud  Gould  properties  during  the 
last  five  years  attained  lengths  of  16.000  to  20.000  miles,  and  shall  anyone  be 
rash  enoagh  to  predict  that  tbe  end  Is  yet  In  sight?" 

In  addition  to  this  form  of  consolidation.  Prof.  Ripley  says: 

"Great  systems  are  quietly  assuming  control  of  their  lesser  and  parallel 
rivals  throDKb  Investment  of  surplus  funds  In  their  securities.  In  this  way 
trunk-line  territory  has  been  practically  closed  to  competition.  The  New  Tork 
Central  has  secured  the  Lake  Shore  and  through  It  purchased  a  large  Interest 
In  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway.  At  the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania 
Co.,  through  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  purchased  control  of  Its  former  troublesome 
rivals  Id  the  South,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &.  Western.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Is  also  used  by  tbe  Pennsylvania  as  a  catspaw  to  assist  In 
jralling  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  out  of  the  Are  of  competition.  The  last 
company,  thus  Jointly  coDtrolled  at  arm's  length  by  the  two  great  trunk  lines, 
becomes  the  principal  factor  in  tbe  great  anthracite  coal  combination,  which 
Includes  four  or  five  other  companies.  With  the  Vanderbilt  and  Morgan  control 
of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  it  will  be 
apparent  how  little  room  there  Is  for  competition  In  this  territory.  The  only 
free  lanc«  In  any  sense  Is  the  Erie,  and  rumor  has  it  that  the  New  Tork  Centra), 
tbrongh  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Pennsylvania,  is  buying  Into  its  control  at  tbe 
tttaoit  time." 

inTKRCOBPOKATK  OWNEBSBIP. 

Under  this  beading  Prof.  Ripley  speaks  of  another  form  of  coosoltdatlon 
wbldi  Is  going  on.  In  14  years,  he  says,  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  of  rail- 
roads owned  by  the  public  Increased  only  25  per  cent,  while  railroad  ownership 
of  such  securities  increased  four  times  as  fast,  or  100  per  cent 
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"  In  otber  words,"  says  Prof.  Ripley.  "  railroad  iDvestments  Id  other  rall- 
ronds  h»ve  been  growlog  about  four  times  as  fast  as  ownership  by  the  g^ieral 
public,  nntll  1q  1903  about  one-fourth  of  the  outstanding  issues  of  railway 
stocks  and  bonds  were  owned  by  these  corporations  themselves." 

This  tendency  has  been  accelerating  during  the  past  few  years.  Prof.  Rtley 
cites  as  an  Illustration  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  whose  holdings 
five  years  ago  of  mlscetlaneous  securities  were  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

"  In  Its  annual  report  for  1904  this  Item  Is  represented  by  $211,800,000.  mainly 
stocks  of  other  roads  with  a  few  bonds.  Including  Its  holdings  through  auxil- 
iary companies  Its  Investments  have  grown  In  five  years  from  $90,686,000  to 
$342,587,000." 

Prof.  Ripley  shows  how  suitable  counterpoises  of  nonvoting  stocks  and  bonds 
enable  control  of  these  parent  companies  to  be  held  with  comparative  ease  by  a 
few  men,  and  adds: 

"  This  Is  our  dilemma,  then.  Such  an  Inverted  financial  pyramid,  tf  It  prove 
Its  worth,  must  uuconsclonnbly  enrich  the  few  who  control  it — the  public  danger 
of  the  overwealthy.  If  It  threaten  to  prove  top-heavy.  It  can  be  upheld  only 
through  larger  exactions  from  the  shipping  and  consuming  public — extortiODate 
rates;  while.  If  It  topple  over,  vast  losses  must  come  to  the  Innocent  pabllc 
which  provided  nine-tenths  of  the  real  capital  Investment—witness  widespread 
bankruptcy." 

THB  BIBB  IK    BATES   IN   BECENT    YEARS. 

Prof.  Blpley,  after  showing  that  during  the  period  from  18S7  to  1900  a  great 
redaction  was  accomplished  In  the  tou-mileage  of  the  country  and  that  it  was 
the  well-nigh  universal  opinion  among  traffic  experts  that  these  low  freights 
bad  come  fo  stay,  states  that  the  experience  of  Uie  last  five  years  has  rudely 
shaken  this  belief,  and  that  since  1900  freight  rates  have  been  sharply  advanced, 
and  that  whilst  opinions  differ  as  to  the  eiact  deRree  and  the  relative  Justifica- 
tion of  these  Increases  no  denial  of  the  fact  Is  made.  He  goes  on  to  show  that 
most  of  the  import  traffic  (or  the  current  season  Is  being  carried  on  less  than 
tariff  rates,  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  freight  is  also  moved  on  q>ecla]  or  com- 
modity rates  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  some  shliiper,  who  otherwise  might  not 
be  able  profitably  to  reach  a  certain  market,  to  engage  In  competition  for  the 
trade,  and  that  It  Is  the  common  opinion  of  railroad  men  that  approximately 
three-fourths  of  all  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads  goes  on  such  schedules. 

Assumlnc.  therefore,  that  the  rates  on  this  proportion  of  the  tonnage  la  fixed 
by  competitive  conditions  that  can  not  be  raised  at  will.  Prof.  Ripley  argues 
that  the  burthen  of  of  mailing  provision  for  additional  revenue  must  fall  npoo 
the  standard  or  high-grade  freight,  most  of  which  Is  domestic  and  local.  Ac- 
cepting, therefore,  the  figures  given  by  the  carriers  for  the  Increase  In  ton-mile 
revenue  of  5  per  cent  on  all  traffic  and  concentrating  this  entirely  on  one~ 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  tonnage.  Prof.  Ripley  argues  we  should  have  an  in- 
crease to  20  or  25  per  cent  between  1900  and  19(3.  This,  he  shows,  has  been 
accomplished,  not  so  much  by  raising  rates  as  by  a  change  In  classlflontion.  and 
Id  yet  other  ways  by  the  abolition  of  demurrage,  by  Increase  in  charges  for 
switching  and  terminal  delivery,  by  Increased  fees  for  Icing,  refrigerator  cars, 
or  feeding  or  bedding  stock,  etc.  He  claims  that  great  restlessness  among  the 
shipping  public  has  been  engendered  by  this  Increase  of  charge  mainly  because 
"  they  Indicate  Indubitably  "  the  utter  Impotence  of  the  public  when  the  carriers 
all  agree  to  act  in  unison. 

THE  VAST  powEB  or  THE  tmrnro  railways. 

Under  this  heading  Prof.  Ripley  says: 

"  To-day  the  public,  every  merchant,  and  every  community  is  confronted  with 
the  colossal  power  constituted  of  all  the  reltroads  acting  In  unison ;  this,  too,  in 
spite  of  anttpooltng  and  antitrust  laws  of  the  most  stringent  sort  It  is  the  Irre- 
slstable  character  and  universal  scope  of  these  freight-rate  changes  which 
menace  the  future." 

Prof.  Ripley  quotes  from  a  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
southern  Georgia  concerning  the  Increase  of  freight  rates  on  lumber  as  fnlly 
illustrating  this  point.  In  which  the  court  says: 

"After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  extensive  record  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  utter  absence  of  excuse  or  Justification  for  the  concerted  action  of  the 
railroads  which  advanced  the  rates  on  lumber  throughout  the  South.  •  •  • 
A  highly  significant  feature  of  this  case  Is  the  tact  that  the  rates  coraptalned  of 
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■re  tbe  result  of  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  inembera  of  the  Southeastern 
Oelght  AsBociatlon.  •  •  •  In  that  territory,  as  regards  every  Interest  de- 
pendent upon  the  transportation  of  coinmodttlea,  the  action  of  the  association 
ta  more  authoritative  than  the  Urman  of  tlie  Sultan  or  the  ukase  of  the 
Ciar.  •  •  •  The  niarlteU  Inc-i-euse  of  charges  did  not  originate  from  a  nor- 
mal or  reasonable  exigency  of  the  respondent's  business.  On  the  contrary.  It 
was  un  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by  a  combination  of  railroad  agents  made  la 
restraint  of  the  natural  movement  of  the  produce  In  the  lumber  trade." 

IS  COI*8OI.n>ATI0N   DESIRABLE  AND   LEGAL? 

It  naay  be  safely  stated  that  consolidation  has  for  the  most  part  resulted  in 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation,  in  better  and  quicker  service,  in  a 
more  equal  service,  and  in  stability  of  rates.  As  to  whether  It  has  worked  a 
reduction  of  rates  is  disputed.  The  verdict  of  the  people  would  probably  be  In 
favor  of  controlled  consolidation  and  against  uncontrolled  con  so!  Illation.  None 
of  these  consolidations  have  been  tested  In  tlie  courts  exci'pt  that  accomplished 
tbroueb  the  agency  of  the  Northern  Securities  Co.  It  was  condemned  and  dis- 
wlved.  It  is  probable  that  others  are  equally  illegal,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  (lispositioD  to  attempt  to  break  them  up.  Consolidation  and  merger  of 
railroads  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  constitute  a  part  of  the  economic 
development  of  such  commerce. 

This  measure  provides  no  supervision  or  control  over  consolidation  or  merger. 


Tbe  activity  of  these  great  rallrood  combinations  in  politics  has  been  Increos- 
iag  ever  since  1890.  They  are  In  politics  because  they  fee!  that  their  property 
may  be  at  any  time  the  subject  of  attack  either  by  lejd'i'atures  or  by  admlnUcra- 
tive  olBcers,  Their  vast  property  is  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone— the  npper  millstone  of  the  rote- regulating  power,  the  nether  millstone 
of  the  taxing  power.  Between  the  two,  save  for  the  protection  of  the  courts, 
they  could  be  ground  to  destruction. 

Participation  in  politics  Is  stimulated  by  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of 
their  situation.  In  the  States,  as  a  rule,  they  take  part  In  the  selection  and 
ejection  of  officials  whose  duty  is  likely  to  trench  in  any  degree  upon  the  taxing 
and  rate-regulating  power.  In  addition  to  being  subject  to  the  control  of  Con- 
gress as  to  Interstate  rates,  they  ore  subject  to  the  control  of  45  different  State 
legislatures  or  commissions  as  to  the  rates  of  State  commerce.  They  are  also 
taxed  under  45  different  systems  embraced  in  the  laws  of  as  many  States. 

There  is  no  certainty,  no  uniformity,  no  permanency.  Thousands  of  local 
officials  are  engoged  in  making  tlie  voluations  and  fixing  the  lax  rates.  The 
rallroade  are  therefore  in  politics,  and  as  they  do  everything  systematically 
tbeir  participation  in  politics  means  either  organization  of  or  IdentlBcation  with 
a  machine  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  since,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
tbey  pursue  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  this  often  means  alliance  with  cor- 
rupt elements  of  the  communities  In  which  they  operate.  Having  been  drawn- 
Into  politics  by  the  necessity  for  protection,  they  are  likely  to  become  aggres- 
ilve  and  dominant  in  political  control.  It  Is  expensive  business  for  the  rnllroad.t 
and  It  Is  a  grave  menace  to  the  Institutions  of  the  Republic. 

This  measure  fixes  no  certain  rules  or  principles  for  the  ascertainment  of 
eltber  mten  or  taxes.  It  increases  the  uncertainty  of  the  railroads;  it  will 
en'arge  the  area  of  their  political  activity. 

UNDOUBTED    POWERS    07   THE    NATIONAL    GOVERNMENT. 

No  one  can  question  the  power  of  the  National  (Jovernment  to  create  corpora- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Constltu- 
Hon.  Under  the  granted  powers  of  the  Constitution  we  have  created  national 
banks  we  have  acquired  and  are  now  completing  the  Panama  Canal,  and  have 
inquired  tbe  stock  of  and  are  operating  the  Panama  Railroad.  Under  these 
powers  we  have  also  Incorporated  several  railroads,  among  others  the  Union 
Padflc,  tbe  Atlantic  Pacific,  and  tbe  Texas  Pacific  railroads,  the  twb  former 
constructed  through  Territories,  the  latter  constructed  from  a  point  In  Texas  to 
a  point  In  California,  all  done  under  the  powers  granted  In  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense,  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States. 
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Economic  effideacy  requires  that  the  same  railroad  should  accommodate  both 
State  and  Interstate  commerce.  State  commerce  Is  subject  to  the  regulation  oC 
the  State,  Interstate  commerce  IB  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  United  States. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  concerning  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  tbe 
greater  and  tbe  lesser  sovereignties  under  a  national  Incorporation  act. 

When  I  first  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
frame  a  national  incorporation  act  for  railroads,  I  presented  tbe  view  that  It 
was  unnecessary  to  seek  either  the  cooi>eration  or  the  consent  of  the  States; 
that  the  United  States  bad  the  power  to  create  corporations  for  tbe  transporta- 
tion of  interstate  traffic ;  that  it  bad  tbe  power  to  exempt  the  Inst ru mentalities 
it  chose  for  this  purpose  from  all  State  burthens,  eitlier  as  to  taxation  or  as  to 
regulation  of  rates,  upon  the  ttieory  that  the  States  could  not  put  burthens 
upon  national  Instruinen  tali  ties  which  might  destroy  their  efficiency.  But  upon 
reflection  I  am  convinced  tliot  It  Is  wiser  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  two 
sovereignties.     I  would  suggest,  therefore,  the  following  legislation: 


It  Is  clear  to  my  mind  that  we  should  have  a  national  law  for  tbe  incorpora- 
tion of  railways  engaged  In  interstiite  couimeri.e;  that  no  corporation  formed 
tinder  It  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  its  work  until  its  certificate  of 
Incorporation  defining  its  purpose  and  powers  should  be  submitted  to  and 
apiiroved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  that  such  corporntlon  should 
not  be  permitted  to  commence  construction  or  to  purchase  or  acquire  existing 
railroads  until  its  plans  and  estimates  are  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  that  such  corporation  should  not  be  permitted  to  issue  Its 
bonds  or  stock  until  the  amount  thereof  and  the  consideration  therefor  are 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  n 
public  bearing ;  that  all  subsequent  Issues  of  stock  and  bonds  should  require  a 
similar  hearing  and  approval ;  that  no  esiatlng  railroad  now  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration created  by  tlie  laws  of  any  State  should  be  acquired  or  purchased 
without  the  consent  of  such  State;  that  railroads  so  constructed  and  acquired 
by  such  national  corporation  should  be  subject  to  the  reasonable  police  laws  of 
the  States  In  which  they  are  oiierated :  that  t)ie  stock  and  bonds  of  such  national 
corporations  should  be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  but  that  the  actual  property 
and  equipment  of  such  corporations  should  be  assessed  by  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located  at  such  percentage  of  Its  value  as  is  customary  and  general, 
and  should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rale  as  other  proiwrty,  or,  better,  that  the 
State  should  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  upon  such  proportion  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  railroad  as  the  mileage  of  sucl)  railroad  within  the  State 
bears  to  the  entire  mileage  operated;  that  nothing  in  tbe  act  should  Interfere 
with  tbe  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  rates  for  the  State  traffic  upon  such 
railroad ;  that  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  make  a  vuiuHtton 
both  of  the  road  constructed  and  tbe  road  and  equipment  purchased  or  acquired 
and  should  make  a  record  of  the  same,  and  that  the  Issue  of  bonds  and  stock 
should  equal  such  voliie  and  no  more,  and  that  all  subsequent  issues  of  stoctc 
and  bonds  should  represent  the  actual  value  of  property  constructed  or  ac- 
quired ;  that  such  corporation  should  be  authorized  to  collect  rates  which  would 
yield  gross  receipts,  which,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  operation,  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  tbe  taxes,  the  Interest  on  debt  and  other  fixed  charges  should  be 
sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  i>er  annum. 

APPROVAl-  OF  STOCK   AND   BOND  IHSUKS. 

A  national  Incorporation  act  should  limit  fttock  and  bond  Issues  to  the  cash 
paid  In.  or  to  tbe  value  of  tbe  property  acquired,  ami  so  strict  should  this  pro- 
vision be  that  no  Issue  of  stock  or  bonds  should  be  permitted  save  with  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  are  two  States  in 
the  Union  to-day  whose  corporate  'i^islntlon  is  of  the  highest  character — the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  Texa&  In  both  of  these  States  the 
railroad  commission  must  approve  the  Issues  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  in  Texas 
no  stock  or  bond  Issue  Is  legal  unless  the  approval  la  indorsed  upon  the  stocks 
or  bonds. 

What  we  wish  to  do  Is  to  nationalize  either  the  system  of  Texas  or  the 
system  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  denationalize  the  system  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is 
possible  tbat  we  may  have  to  use  powers  both  of  persuasion  and  of  coercion  In 
bringing  in  existing  corporations  under  a  national  charter.    It  may  be  that  we 
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will  have  to  validate  a  large  portion  of  the  cflpltaltzatlon  alremJy  created,  but  If 
we  cnn  save  the  rountr.v  from  the  overcupltuUzatlon  of  the  future,  even  thougli 
we  validate  a  large  part  of  the  overL-apltallzution  of  the  puat,  we  will  confer  a 
laiitiDg  beaeflt  upon  the  AEUcrican  people. 

A  FAIB  BBTUBK. 

The  return  which  national  corporations  are  to  have  upon  their  capital  should 
be  a  fair  rate  of  Interest  on  a  fair  valuation,  and  la  giving  the  franchises  to 
cullect  tolls  we  should  provide  that  It  should  be  exercised  In  such  a  way  as  to 
gnnrd  the  public  luterest  and  save  the  public  from  extortion.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  that  the  railroads  are  public  highways;  that  the  Hght  to 
collect  tolls  can  not  be  exercised  without  a  grant  from  the  sovereign ;  that  the 
tolls  muBt  be  reasonable,  and  that  in  a  Judicial  inquiry  the  reasonableness  of  the 
toll  must  be  determined  by  a  cunsideratlou  of  the  value  of  the  property  em-' 
ployed  in  the  public  use,  the  gross  receipts,  the  operating  expenses,  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  tHe  taxes,  the  interest  on  debts,  etc.,  and  that  rates  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  yield,  after  all  reasonable  allowances,  a  fair  return  upon  such 
valuation. 

The  best  war  of  maintaining  for  all  time  the  valuation  of  these  roads  Is  to 
have  the  capital  stock  express  the  real  capital  employed,  and  not  a  fictitious 
capital,  and  ttien  we  will  know  upon  what  amount  a  fair  return  should  be 
paid.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  return  should  be  6  per  cent  per  annum  with 
an  allowance  to  the  company  for  dividends  of  one-third  of  all  profits  that  may 
be  realized  alwve  5  per  cent,  the  remaining  surplus  profits  to  go  toward  a  guar- 
antee fund  for  dividends  and  an  insurance  or  pension  fund  lor  employees.  This 
would  mean  automatic  regulation  in  time  so  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccm- 
mlBslon  would  have  almost  nothing  to  do,  for  automatical!]'  as  the  business  of 
the  country  increases  the  limitation  on  dividends  would  force  the  betterment  of 
the  railroads  and  the  reduction  Of  rates. 

In  Smyth  v.  Araas  (1(18  U.  S.,  546),  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

'■  We  hold,  however,  that  the  basis  of  ail  calculations  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  corporation  maintaining  a  highway  under  l^slative 
sanetlcin  must  l>e  the  fair  value  of  the  property  being  used  by  it  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public.  And  In  order  to  ascertain  that  value  the  original  cost  of 
cODKi ruction,  the  amount  expended  In  permanent  Improvements,  the  amount  and 
marltet  value  of  Its  bonds  and  stock,  the  present  as  compared  with  the  original 
cost  of  construction,  the  probable  earning  capacity  of  the  property  under  the 
particular  rates  prescribed  by  statute,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating 
expen-ses  are  all  matters  for  consideration,  and  are  to  be  given  such  weight  as 
Qviy  be  Just  and  right  in  each  case.  We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  other 
matters  to  be  regarded  in  estimating  the  value  of  tlie  property.  What  the  com- 
pany Is  entitled  to  ask  la  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  that  which  It  employs 
for  the  public  convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the  public  is  entitled  to 
demand  Is  that  no  more  be  exacted  from  It  for  the  use  of  a  public  highway  than 
tbe  services  rendered  by  it  are  reasonably  worth." 

And  yet,  although  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  the  rule  for  the  regulation 
*f  rates,  as  involvinfr  u  fHir  ivluni  uiii>zi  the  vn.ue  of  Ihe  property  alT<H:tcil.  In 
the  consideration  of  which  certain  factors  are  to  be  considered,  such  as  tbe 
■tock  and  bond  Issues,  the  actual  cost,  the  actual  cost  of  reproduction,  etc.,  we 
In  oar  legislation  do  not  provide  the  factors  by  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commls^on  can  be  guided.  We  should  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  con- 
trolling the  capitalization  of  these  corporations,  and  If  we  do  not  enter  uiwn  a 
national  Incorporation  of  railways  we  should  at  all  events  provide  th^it  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sbould  enter  upon  a  valuation  of  the  railroads, 
and  to  that  valuation  should  l>e  added  from  time  to  time  the  increases  of  bond 
and  stuck  Issues  made  by  the  corporation  with  the  approval  of  the  commission. 

THE  OOV^UIMENT  SHOULn  DETEBUIKZ  WHAT  BHAIX  BE  A  FAIB  BETinN  OR   CAPITAL. 

But  there  Is  another  thing  we  can  determine.  We  caa  determine  the  return 
npcH)  capital.  This  is  no  innovatiou.  It  has  existed  throughout  the  history  of 
this  country.  When  we  organized  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  we  provided  that 
the  ratea  should  t>e  diminished  after  tlie  income  reached  10  per  cent.  In  Massa- 
chuseltK  to-day  the  limitation  upon  the  return  on  capital  In  electric  railroads, 
whk-ii  are  twlng  built  all  over  the  State,  Is  6  per  cent,  with  an  allowance  ol 
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one  half  of  the  additional  profits  to  the  corporation  and  the  other  hair  to  be 
paid  to  the  State. 

The  result  Is  that  nothing  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  State.  The  coriwratiiin 
Itself  lius  never  received  the  other  liulf  of  the  profits  In  the  8liai>e  of  (ilvlOeads, 
but  all  excesses  over  6  per  cent  have  gone  to  the  betterment  and  extension  of 
roads  and  toward  reasonable  reductions  of  rates.  The  advaotnge  of  a  limltatitHi 
upon  the  dividend  return  on  capital  Is  that  It  works  automatically  either  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  road,  the  reduction  in  rate,  or  to  an  Increase  of  nases,  all 
of  which  are  to  the  Interest  of  the  country.  Otherwise  an  Increase  of  busiaeas 
tends  simply  to  the  increase  of  profit  to  the  stockholder. 

This  system,  while  securing  to  him  a  fair  return  upon  his  inve^^tment,  gives 
the  balance  of  the  profit,  caused  by  an  Increase  of  population  and  an  Increase 
of  business,  to  the  public  In  the  shape  of  the  betterment  of  the  road,  In  the  shape 
of  Increased  wages  to  employees,  In  the  shape  of  reduced  rates.  If  we  enter 
upon  a  system  of  proper  capitalization  of  these  roads.  Involving  a  fair  and  fixed 
return  In  the  shape  of  dividends,  the  Interstate  Ckinmierce  Commission  will 
hardly  ever  ha\-e  cause  to  net,  and  automatically  the  entire  admlnlstratloa  of 
these  roads  will  tend  toward  impartiality  In  place  of  partiality,  to  reasonable 
rates  Instead  of  unreasonable  rates,  to  the  betterment  of  roads  instead  of  ex- 
hausting the  roads  with  a  view  to  paying  dividends  on  watered  nipltal. 

AUTOUATTC  ADJC8TUENT. 

Thus  we  would  have  an  automatic  kind  of  adjustment  under  national  control, 
'Which  would  do  away  not  only  with  excessive  rates  but  all  tbe  abuses  arising 
from  preferences  and  discriminations  as  to  Individuals  or  localities.  The  tend- 
ency would  be  to  equality  and  reasonableness  of  service. 


Then  there  Is  the  question  of  a  uniform  system  of  taxation  to  be  devised. 
Whenever  the  National  Government  creates  a  corporation  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  gr«at  public  purpose,  and  when  the  National  Government  uses  the  propert]' 
of  that  corporation  as  an  instrumentality  for  carrying  out  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  It  can,  if  it  chooses,  absolutely  exempt  such  property  troat 
State  burdens,  for  the  power  to  tax  Involves  tbe  power  to  destroy.  If  It  can 
do  this.  It  can  certainly  do  what  I  contend  for,  namely,  lay  down  the  rule  by 
which  States  shall  tax  the  property  of  such  corporations  within  tlielr  boaodarlefi. 

We  all  know  the  looseness  of  the  State  laws  regarding  the  taxation  of  rail- 
roads. We  know  that  the  range  of  assessment  Is  a  wide  one;  that  the  lesser 
degree  of  assessment  Is  simply  a  valuation  of  the  tracks  and  of  the  right  of  way, 
and  that  the  higher  degree  of  assessment  Involves  the  combined  value  of  the 
stock  and  bonds.  In  addition  to  this,  the  stock  and  bonds  themselves  In  the 
hands  of  the  stockholders  can  be  assessetl  In  most  of  the  States,  and  thus  we 
have  a  double  system  of  taxation.  As  long  as  the  taxation  of  railroads  Is  subject 
to  the  conflicting  laws  of  45  dlfTerent  States  Is  It  to  be  wondered  that  railroads 
keep  In  politics?  Can  we  throw  ten  billion  dollars'  worth  of  prni«rty  into  the 
political  arena,  subject  to  public  control,  both  as  to  rates  and  to  taxes,  and  then 
ask  the  ten  billion  dollars  to  keep  out  of  potltlcs7 

The  United  States  Government  should  fix  a  rational  and  fair  rule  for  the 
taxation  of  railroad  properties  which  would  leave  nothing  to  discretion  and 
which  could  be  ascertaineil  with  mathematical  certainty.  Such  a  tax  is  a  per- 
centage tax  upon  gross  receipts  levied  by  the  various  States  in  proportion  to 
mileage.  It  has  the  advantage  of  mathematical  certainty  and  would  relieve 
railroads  of  all  necessity,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  of  interfering  in 
politics. 

Besides  this.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  to  fix  the  rates  It  la 
absolutely  essential  It  should  have  all  the  factors  for  determining  what  Is  a  fair 
return  upon  the  capital  Invested,  and  one  of  those  features  is  the  allowance  of 
the  taxes;  and  If  these  taxes  can  be  rudely  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by 
political  action.  Involving  violent  reailjustments.  there  can  be  no  certainty  either 
In  the  action  whlcli  they  take  or  In  the  rates  for  transportaUon  which  are  the 
result  of  their  action.  Such  legislation  would  be  pert  of  a  rational  adjust- 
ment of  regulation,  for  it  would  Involve  not  an  absolute  surrender  to  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  the  legislative  powers  belonging  to  Coagresa,  out 
would  Involve  the  fixing  of  a  rule  working  mathematically  toward  certain  re- 
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Bulls  iiud  leaving  the  liiterstnte  r<mimeree  CuiduIbsIoiI  Hip  discretion  si.tl  tin- 
Judiniient  to  work  out  the  results  act'ordlrig  to  the  rule. 

The  illfflnilty  with  luoKt  of  the  propositions  RUfCResteO  for  the  flsing  ol  rates 
by  ihe  Interstate  ('^l1nnle^(■e  Commission  U  that  they  ronfer  upon  nn  a<1ininls- 
tmtlve  trlbtinnl  all  the  leiilslnt^e  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
CiiiiKreds  In  this  matter,  and  It  may  he  n  serious  question  In  the  future  as  to 
whether  the  Coiifn^ss  can  turn  over  nil  this  power.  It  is  claimed,  of  course, 
that  Consreps  fixes  the  stamlnnl  In  <1e<'laring  that  nil  rates  must  be  Just  and 
reasoDnble.  und  intrusts  to  the  commission  the  duty  only  of  adjusting  the  rates 
to  tlie  stanilnrd,  but  It  must  be  reniemhered  that  the  only  power  which  Congress 
has  over  rales  la  to  fix  just  nnd  reasonable  rates,  end  tJiat  In  turning  this  power 
over  to  an  ndmlnistralive  commission  It  delegnles  all  the  power  It  lias.  It  may 
be  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  Congress  can  ro  bo  far.  A  provision  that 
the  conmilsslon  should  value  the  property  anil  should  allow  such  rates  na,  afler 
the  allowance  of  operating  expenses,  interest  on  debt,  fixed  charges,  etc,  should 
]ield  a  certain  percentage  on  such  value,  would  be  sure  to  stund  the  test  of  the 

RAILROAD  li:MPUlVEES. 

There  nre  other  provisions  which  a  national  Incorporation  act  should  contain. 
One  is  an  tiiBumncR  nnd  pension  fund  for  employees.  One  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  nil  the  railroads  of  the  cotintrv,  amountiU!!  at  present  to  over 
•2.000.000.000  annually,  would  bo  $20,000,000  annunlly.  This  sum  put  Into  an 
Insurance  and  pension  fund  and  Invested  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretiiry  of 
the  Trensnry  wouhl  yield  ample  returns  for  the  relief  of  employees  su!Terln)t 
fnim  injurj-  or  old  age.  The  charge  should  bv  frankly  Imposed  on  the  public  as 
one  of  the  Used  charges  of  operation,  and  allowance  should  be  made  therefor  In 
Oxlng  rates. 

The  Inlerslate  Commerce  Commission  shoul<l  be  made  a  board  <^  conciliation 
KK  til  all  disputes  lietween  employees  and  the  railroads.  As  It  Is,  whenever 
there  Is  n  dispute  between  a  railroad  company  and  Its  employees.  If  they  fall  to 
sgn*.  there  Is  war — war  which  does  not  Involve  them  only  but  which  Involves 
the  entire  cimiitry.  threatening  an  impairment  and  even  destruction  of  the  com- 
merce Itetneen  the  StateM  and  between  comiuunlttes.  Can  It  be  said  tliat  It  la 
wise  to  adhere  to  a  system  which  threatens  at  any  time  to  paralyze  tra<ie  and  to 
lock  up  the  activities  of  the  entire  country?  I  would  not  provide  compulsory 
arliltratlon.  l>iit  I  believe  that  the  conciliation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ml.islon  would  be  as  effective  in  such  mutters  as  has  been  the  conciliation  of 
the  rallrond  commission  of  Massachusetts  In  disputes  between  rullniada  and 
shippers.  • 

These  nre  the  questions  which  come  before  us  In  the  cimslderatlon  of  national 
incorpomtliin.  We  are  considering  questions  of  the  general  welfare,  of  the 
aaiiiinal  defense,  of  the  National  Pastal  Service,  of  the  national  coinmer<.-e.  and 
«f  fiirelgii  "•nimerce — all  of  them  lutrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  repre- 
seiitatives  of  the  people  ot  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  We  hove 
not  exerteil  these  powers  to  the  fidl.  Is  it  time  that  In  tlie  interests  of  (he 
entire  countrv  we  should  assume  Ihe  functions  plainly  given  to  us  by  the  t'on- 
stltutlon  and  |)rovlde  with  deliberation  and  Judgment  for  their  full  exercise? 

It  Is  plain  that  the  iieople  are  restive  under  esisting  con<litlons.  They 
rwli7#  that  consolldatlim,  capitalization,  nnd  return  on  capital  are  practically 
nDciinirolle<l ;  that  a  few  men  In  the  great  financial  centers  have  almnat  absolute 
piwer  in  these  matters;  that  our  dual  s.vstem  of  go^-erumeut  tends  to  a  con- 
fusion In  •.luitrol  which  practically  exempts  them  from  nil  control:  that  the 
ciimplexitv  iif  the  sliuntlon  makes  the  mllroad  men  the  dominant  power  In 
politics:  that  the  onfusiiin  of  tmnd  nnd  stock  issues,  of  stock  watering,  of 
leases,  mergers,  and  combinations  absolutely  paralyzes  the  Judgment  of  Ihe 
average  rlghi-tblnkiiig  man  and  Is  a  fruitful  source  of  corruplion  -and  fraud, 
pulltical  and  flnnnclal. 

They  realise  that  the  men  who  are  pi-omlnent  In  the  great  Industrisi  corpom- 
tlims  are  getting  cimtrul  over  the  trnnspurtatlon  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
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unloD  of  control  of  the  Bnencw,  the  production,  ami  the  transportation  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  has  already  created  a  phitocracy  unsuriinsseJ  in 
wealth  and  power  In  the  world's  history,  and  that  If  this  continues  we  are  uiton 
the  thre^old  of  still  Kreater  concentration  of  wealth  and  power. 

They  will  look  for  simplicity  in  whatever,  plan  of  relief  Is  propoaevl.  and 
unless  we  unify  and  simplify  the  control  of  tran-sportatlon  In  a  few  thoritushly 
controlled  jn^at  uatfonnl  corporations  whose  finances  and  operations  can  be 
easily  understood  and  whose  functions  will  be  entirely  taken  out  of  jiilitlcs, 
they  will  drift  to  national  ownership  as  the  easiest  solution. 

Tlie  nrmiment  Is  a  simple  and  taking  one.  If  out^de  of  the  United  Stnte*' 
Ihtce-fifths  of  the  trackage  of  the  world  ia  In  national  ownership,  why  should 
not  America  own  her  railroads?  If  the  unh'ersal  ten<lency  is  to  the  ownership 
by  nations,  why  should  not  we  follow  their  eiuniple?  If  the  Nation  can  build 
the  moat  gliointic  public  work  of  modem  times,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  If  It  cau 
onii  and  o|)erate  a  fruni  ocean-to-ocean  railroad  at  Panama,  why  can  it  not 
build  and  own  and  operate  lines  through  the  L'nlted  States  from  ocean  t»  ocean 
and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  tiulf?  If  Chlcam*  can  contemplate  the  ownership  of 
interurban  railroads  costing  hundreds  of  millions,  can  not  the  Nation  take  In 
hand  the  ownership  of  lnten<tate  railroads  coslinR  billions?  Such  in  lirlef  la 
the  argument  in  favor  of  national  ownership.    The  method  is  not  dilUcult. 

It  would  be  easy  to  authorize  the  Interstate  (^mmerce  Commission  tci  insti- 
tute suit  to  conilemn  the  shares  of  stock  In  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce,  leaving  the  tkonds  outstanding  as  a  lien  upou  the 
property.  Thus  the  Interests  of  the  stockholders  would  Iw  purchased  by  the 
Nation,  and  the  Interstate  Cmnnieree  Commission  could  step  into  the  i>osltlon  of 
directors  of  the  various  compaidcs  with  their  present  oi^an  I  nations  of  official.^ 
and  employees  and  could  gradually  work  out  h  method  of  national  admiulstni- 
tlon.  The  present  bond  issues  amount  to  alii>ut  ¥6.000000,000,  bearing  intercut 
at  about  4i  per  cent,  for  which  Government  bonds  at  2J  or  3  per  cent  could  Ik.- 
gradually  sabslltuted  as  the  railroad  l>onds  matured,  thus  acenmpllshing  a 
saving  of  SOO.000.000  to  $120,000,000  annually.  The  capital  stock,  whose  par 
value  aggregates  about  $(8,000,000,000.  and  whose  market  value  aggregntes  n 
little  lews,  could  be  condemuwl  iit  api)roxluiately  the  market  rates  and  paid  for 
by  the  sale  of  2]  or  3  per  cent  United  StnU-s  boii<ls. 

As  the  presient  annnul  revenue  of  all  the  railroads  Is  over  $2,000,000,000  It 
would  furnish  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  all  the  fixed  charges  of  the  cuinpank's  and 
the  low  rate  of  interest  upou  the  Govennnent  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  iind  produce  a  surplus  which  would  nuike  am|ile  provision  for  hi-tteiiiients 
and  exiensliins.  and  also  provide  a  sinking  fumi  which  would  estingiilsh  the 
entire  debt  In  fifty  years.  There  c-nn  be  no  doubt  about  tlie  legnllty  of  such  a 
procedure.  A  similar  bill  was  passed  unanlmotisly  in  the  Semite  at  the  Inst 
session,  autliorlzliip  the  condeumatlon  of  the  stock  of  tlie  Panama  Itallroad.  By 
this  meihiNl  the  Government  would  acquire  without  any  revolutionary  niethoils 
the  control  of  all  the  railroads  engageil  in  Interstate  commerce  In  the  countrj". 
and  asHunilDg  that  the  administration  wns  honest  and  eltii'lent  the  saving 
effci-teil  liy  the  substitution  of  low-rale  Inaids  for  high-rate  stwk  and  the 
gradual  retirement  of  eslstlng  bonds  at  much  lower  rates  of  Interest  would 
eventually  I'ny  for  the  mads. 

Should  the  countrj'  determine  to  simply  take  hold  of  the  railroad  omstructlon 
of  the  future,  leaving  the  existing  ralli-onds  In  the  hands  of  their  present  owners, 
the  (iovernment  could  easily  build  a  railroad  of  3.000  miles  across  the  continent 
from  Norfolk  or  Charleston  to  Los  Angeles  or  Sun  Diego,  which  would  become 
the  s|ilual  p()lunm  of  n  great  governmental  system.  Ooverimient  owiuTsliip 
presents  no  difficulties,  either  constitutional  or  practical,  except  possibly  the 
difficulty  of  honest  and  eflieient  ail  ministration,  and  the  country  will  oertaiulj 
drift  to  It  unless  the  existing  abuses  of  uncimtrolled  nionoi>oly,  of  overcapitalisa- 
tion, of  accom|)lislied  union  between  the  producing  ond  transportation  interests, 
of  i«llticnl  control,  and  of  unjust  preferences  and  discriminations  are  done  away 
with.  Even  assuming  that  the  Government  nmnagement  may  not  be  as  eco- 
nomical, the  time  may  yet  come  when  the  people  will  regard  equality  of  service 
as  of  more  importance  than  ewmomy  of  service.  Such  briefly  Is  the  argument 
for  national  ownership. 

But  I  believe  the  p<rtlcy  I  am  advocating  would  gi\-e  the  country  all  the  bene- 
fits of  Government  ownership  with  none  of  its  dangers.  It  would  abolish  the 
evils  which  have  arlst-u  from  unrestricted  mono|ioly.  autonrntlcally  bring  about 
a  reduction  In  rates,  put  the  railroads  out  of  |K>lltU-s,  close  the  door  against 
the  entrance  of  over  a  million  men  Into  tlie  political  patronage,  and  retain  the 
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manaKement  of  the  able  men  whose  genius  created  our  present  efficient  system 
of  tranettortatlon  out  of  the  crude  conditions  which  prevailed  a  generation  ago. 
FUNCIB  O.  Newlamds. 

I  append  hereto  a  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  creating  a  commlsaloii  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  legislation  relating  to  the  national  Incorporation  of  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  In  commerce  between  the  States.  I  trust  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bin  may  be  added  to  the  pending  bill  In  order  that  a  full  report 
npon  this  important  question  may  be  presented  at  the  next  session.  I  also  pre- 
sent for  conHlderstiOD  certain  sections  of  a  proposed  national  Incorporation  act 
opoD  which  I  have  been  engaged.  It  la  unnecessary  to  Include  the  purely  formal 
parts  of  such  an  act  relating  to  organization,  by-laws,  etc.  These  provisions  are 
merely  suggestive  and  are  Intended  as  a  practical  ex  amplification  of  my  argu- 
ment The.v  are  present«l  simply  In  a  tentative  way,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  come  to  any  final  conclusion  regarding  them.  As  1  have  not  attempted  In 
this  report  to  review  the  authorities  upon  the  legal  questions  here  presented,  I 
aniend  a  statement  on  this  subject  made  by  me  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  at  Ita  recent  healings. 


Aptenkdc  a. 

[8.  MTl,  Blfty-nloUi  CoDgreaa,  Urst  aualoa.] 

Hr.  Newlands  Introduced  the  following  bill : 

A  BILL  CreattnK  a  commlsBlon  to  consider  and  recommcDd  leglalatloD  rclat1iu[  to  the 
iDeorporados  o(  commOD  carriers  engaged  1p  commerce  between  the  Statei  and  [oreign 
CDnnlrlex,  preventing  the  overcapltalliBtlon  of  such  cotporatloDt,  SDd  promotlnE  ■ 
aniform  method  of  taxing  the  properti'  and  secarltles  of  Bucb  corporatlotiB,  and  (or 
other  par  poses. 

Be  U  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of  Repretentativet  of  the  United 
Btatet  of  America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That  a  commission  is  hereby  created 
to  be  composed  as  follows:  Five  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  Sve  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatlves  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  of  Congress,  respectively :  Pro- 
vMetf,  That  not  more  than  three  of  said  members  of  the  Senate  and  not  more 
than  three  of  said  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatlves  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  party. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  Investigate  and  report 
to  the  Congress  od  or  before  the  first  day  of  Its  next  session  what  legislation.  If 
uny,  Ls  (iesliabie  for  the  Incoi po rutin n  or  cDiisoIIdatlou  of  common  carriers  en- 
Mcifi  In  fiminierce  bt'twec-n  the  Slates  or  with  foreign  nations,  and  also  what 
legislation.  If  any,  Is  desirable  for  the  prevention  of  overcapitalization  by  such 
carriers,  and  what  l^slatlon,  If  any.  Is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
jQst  and  aniform  method  of  taxing  the  property  and  securities  of  such  common 
carriers  by  the  various  States,  and  what  legislation.  If  any,  Is  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  Insuring  the  employees  of  snch  carriers  against  the  risks  incident  to 
their  employment,  and  what  legislation.  If  any,  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
Mcuring  the  conciliation  of  disputes  between  such  common  carriers  and  their 


Sec.  3.  That  the  commission  shall  give  reasonable  times  for  hearings.  If 
deemed  necessary,  and  If  necessary  It  may  appoint  a  subcommlsslon  or  subcom- 
mlaelons  of  Its  own  members  to  make  any  investigation  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  shall  be  allowed  actual  necessary  expenses  for  the  same.  It  shall 
have  the  authority  to  send  for  the  persons  and  papers  and  to  administer  oaths 
and  afflrmatlonB.  'All  necessary  expenses,  including  clerks,  stenographers,  mes- 
teagers,  rent  for  place  of  meeting,  and  printing  and  stationery,  shall  be  paid 
from  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated ;  however,  not  to 
ei;iwii  live  thousand  dollars  for  expenditure  under  this  section,  to  be  paid  upon 
vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  vacancies  occurring  in  the  commission,  by  reason  of  death, 
disability,  or  from  any  other  cause,  simll  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  officer 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  was  the  member  whose  retirement  from  the  com- 
mission creates  the  vacancyi 
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Appendix  B. 

[flearlngs  ol  Scoate  Comnitttee  od  Interstate  Commerce.] 

TcxsDAT,  May  tS,  1905. 
The  committee  met  pursDant  to  adjournmeot. 

Present:  Senators  Elklns  (chairman),  Culloni.  Kean.  DolUver,  Clapp,  and 
Newlands. 

May  23.  1905. 
nationai.  incobpobation  of  interstate  railroads. 
AsDiTionAL  Stateubnt  of  Senator  Nkwlands. 

IThe  flrat  part  of  tblB  BtAtement  will  be  ronnd  ou  pSBe  TT6,  Vol.  II.J 

Mr.  Ghaibuan  :  On  April  17,  1905,  after  making  my  statement  regarding  my 
reeoluttoD  for  the  national  locorporation  of  the  Interstate  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  Senator  Foraker  asked  me  certain  questions  relative  to  my  pro- 
posed plan,  which  are  to  be  found  on  pages  12  and  13  of  these  hearings,  and 
suggested  that  I  write  out  my  answers  and  put  them  in  the  record.  I  avail 
myself  of  this  privilege,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following ; 


In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  would  say  that  the  right  to  pass  a  national 
act  for  the  Incorporation  of  railroads  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  does  not 
depend  entirety  upon  the  Interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  CoDStitutioD.  It 
depends  upon  tlic  jiowpr  (liven  to  Congress  under  section  8,  Article  I,  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ; "  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States."  and  "  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads." 

The  word  "  regulate  "  In  the  Constitution  has  been  given  no  narrow  construc- 
tion. The  term  "  to  regulate  "  does  not  mean  simply  to  prescribe  the  rule.  It 
has  been  held  to  sanction  legislation  absolutely  prohibiting  Interstate  commerce, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  lotteries.  It  has  been  held  to  apply  to  legislation  facilitat- 
ing or  promoting  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Under  this  power,  among 
others,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  other  railroads  were  Incorporated ;  under  tbiB 
power,  among  others,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  t>eing  bnilt  t(vday.  Involving  not 
only  the  construction  of  the  canal,  but  the  ownersltlp  and  operation  of  a  rail- 
road and  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a  common  carrier. 

So  also  the  terra  "  establish  "  In  connection  with  post  oOlces  and  post  roads 
has  been  used  in  no  narrow  sense.  It  Includes  the  leasing  or  construction  and 
ownership  of  post  offices.  It  Includes  not  simply  the  establishing  of  post  roads, 
but  the  construction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  Road.  It  includes  the 
operation  of  post  offices  and  post  roads.  It  includes  the  actual  carrying  of  the 
malls  by  Government  employees.  Instead  of  Intrusting  this  work  to  agents, 
Incorporated  or  otherwise,  or  Instead  of  simply  determining  the  rule  by  whi<A 
post  offices  and  post  roads  are  to  be  conducted,  Congress  has  not  only  estab- 
lished post  offices,  but  given  their  eatabllshraent  an  entire  monopoly  of  certain 
lilnds  of  business,  even  punlsblng  as  a  crime  any  participation  In  them  by 
virtue  of  State  authority  or  otherwise.  Under  tliese  powers  the  National  Gov- 
ernment could  undoubtedly  construct  a  railroad.  If  It  could  construct  a  rail- 
road It  could  operate  It,  and  If  it  should  not  choose  to  do  either  It  could  select 
an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  It.  It  can  select  any 
instrumentality  for  the  exercise  of  the  broad  powers  employed  in  the  control  of 
the  postal  service,  interstate  commerce,  and  the  military  defense.  Being  sover- 
eign in  the  exercise  of  these  powers.  It  acts  upon  every  foot  of  American  soil, 
regardless  of  State  lines  and  unimpeded  and  unobstructed  by  State  leglslntlon. 
It  can  select  any  agents  It  chooses  for  carrying  out  such  powers.  It  can  select 
as  such  agents  Individuals,  or  can  Itself  create  corporations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  those  great  governmental  powers. 

TilATIOR  Of  RATIONAI,  INSTeiTUEKTALmES. 
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buys  real  estate  and  builds  a  post  office,  tlmt  luommt  the  real  estate  aad  build- 
Ins  are  exempt  from  State  taxation.  It  the  Natlonnl  Government  should  con- 
struct rallroails  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  powers,  such  railroads 
would  be  csetDpI  from  State  tniiatlon,  Just  as  post  offlces  atid  customhouses  are, 
and  Just  as  post  roails  would  be  If  built.  If  it  Intrusts  such  work  to  a  corpora- 
tion created  by  itself,  the  corporation  Is  the  ajtent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  governmental  powers,  and  none  of  Its  powers  or  operations  can  be  taxed  by 
a  State.  If  it  selects  certain  property  as  the  instrumentality  or  means  through 
which  its  powers  are  to  be  esercLsietl,  so  also  would  such  property  be  exempt 
from  State  taxation,  for  Just  as  the  powers  and  the  operations  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment aeent  would  be  esenipt  from  all  local  taxation,  eo  also  would  be  tlie  prop- 
erty selected  as  the  chosen  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  The 
powers  and  operations  would  be  exempt  without  any  express  declaration  (o  that 
effect  by  Congresa.  A  different  rule  would  probably  apply  to  the  property  se- 
lected as  the  chosen  Instrument  for  the  exercise  of  a  national  power.  In  that 
case  It  would  be  necessary  to  show  unmistakably  that  the  property  was  selected 
as  the  Instrumentality,  and  that  It  n&s  the  purpose  of  Congress  that  it  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  State  taxation. 

The  proper  organization  of  a  system  of  transportation  Is  }u8t  as  esaentlal  to 
the  welfare  of  'he  people  as  Is  the  creation  of  a  proper  financial  system.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  country  It  was  determined  to  establish  a  United  States 
bank  to  promote  the  fiscal  operations  of  tite  Oovemment.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land fiought  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  notes  of  a  United  States  bank  In  Maryland. 
The  notes  were  property  Just  as  a  railroad  Is  property,  and  yet  the  court 
held  tliat  the  State  of  Maryland  could  not  In  the  exercise  of  its  taxing  power 
tax  those  notes.  It  Is  true  that  In  that  case  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  that 
ao  far  as  the  bank  building  was  concerned  the  exemption  would  not  apply,  but 
he  so  held  upon  the  ground  that  the  ownership  of  the  bank  building  was  not 
e»<entlal  to  the  operation  of  the  bank ;  the  bank  could  be  conducted  upon 
leased  property,  and  therefore  the  bank  building  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
dational  Instru mentality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  National  Government  upon  the  bank,  but  all  property  ahsolutely  essential 
to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  bank,  such  as  promissory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, etc.,  were  exempt  from  State  taxation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  railroad  is  a  very  different  property  from  a  bank 
buildlE^.  The  ownership  of  a  bank  building  Is  not  essential  to  the  operation 
of  a  banking  corporation.  The  ownership  of  a  railroad  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  operation  of  a  railroad  corporation.  If  Congresa  therefore,  under  the 
interstate-commerce  power,  authorizes  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  It  makes 
that  railroad  the  instrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  powers — 
the  means  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  itaelf.  The  operation  of  the  railroad 
can  not  be  segregated  from  the  right  of  way,  the  track,  the  station  buildings, 
and  the  general  equipment  of  the  road.  If  they  belonged  to  the  Government 
they  would  be  exempt  from  State  taxation,  and  If  the  Government  setbcta  as  Its 
agent  a  corporation  of  its  own  creation  and  makes  Its  property  the  Instru- 
mentality for  the  exercise  of  governmental  powers,  and  unmistakably  shows 
Its  iDtcDtlon  that  this  instrumentality  shall  not  be  embarrassed  by  State  taxa- 
tion, clearly  the  property  selected  as  the  Instrumentality  must  be  as  free  from 
taxation  as  the  powers  themselves. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  proper  to  say  that  my  contention  as  to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  exempt  a  railroad  Incorporated  under  a  national  law  for  Inter- 
state commerce  from  State  taxation  Is  not  urged  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  such 
roads  from  sharing  tlie  burden  of  government,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  uniformity  and  certainty,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  public  regu- 
lation of  railroad  corporations  In  which  the  fixed  charge  of  taxes  is  an  Impor- 
tant consideration. 

Under  the  rule  laid  down  in  Van  Allen  v.  The  Assessors  (3  Wall.,  573),  it 
would  t^e  competent  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  subnilt  the  prop- 
erty of  national  railroads  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  to  Stole  taxation, 
first  prescribing  the  rule  by  which  such  property  should  be  taxed.  In  this  way 
Congress  could  secure  uniformity  and  certainty  In  the  taxes,  by  laying  down 
the  rule  which  should  be  followed  by  the  States,  and  could  thus  relieve  the 
National  Government  of  the  duty  of  collecting  and  distributing  the  tax.  This 
might  be  a  better  method  than  the  one  suggested  by  my  resolution.  It  entirely 
relieves  the  United  States  from  the  position  of  a  collector  and  distributer  ot 
taxes,  and  yet  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
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THE  ACTBOUTIES. 

In  LuxtOD  V.  North  River  Bridge  Company  (153  U.  S.,  525)  it  was  beM  that, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States.  Congress  may  create 
a  corporation  to  build  a  bridge  across  navigable  water  between  two  States,  and 
to  take  private  land  for  tliat  purpose,  making  Just  compensation.  And  Mr. 
Justice  Gray,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  being  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to 
reirulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  pass  oil  lows  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  e}:ecutlon  any  of  the  powers  speclficolly  conferred,  may 
make  use  of  any  appropriate  means  for  this  end.  As  said  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, '  The  power  of  creating  a  corporation,  though  appertaining  to  sovereignty, 
Is  not,  like  the  power  of  making  war.  or  levying  taxes,  or  of  regulating  com- 
merce, a  great  substantive  and  independent  power  which  can  not  be  implied  as 
Incidental  to  other  powers  or  used  as  a  means  of  executlog  them.  It  is  never 
the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised,  but  a  means  by  which  other 
objects  are  accomplished.'  Congress,  therefore,  may  create  corporations  as 
appropriate  means  of  executing  the  powers  of  government,  as,  for  instance  a 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fiscal  operation  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  railroad  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  commerce  among  tlie 
States.  (McCullocb  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.,  316,  411,  422;  Osborn  v.  Bank  of 
U.  S.,  9  Wheat.,  738,  861-873;  Pacific  R.  R.  Removal  Cases,  115  U.  S..  1,  18; 
California  v.  Pacific  R.  R..  127  U.  S..  1,  39.)  Congress  has  likewise  the  power, 
exercised  early  In  this  country  by  successive  acts  in  the  case  of  the  Cumberland 
or  National  Road  from  the  Potomac  acroffl  the  Alleghenles  to  the  Ohio,  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  public  highway  connecting  several  States.  See 
Indiana  v.  United  States.  148  U.  S.,  148.     (153  D.  S.,  529)." 

In  California  ti.  Pacific  Railroad  (127  U.  S.,  1)  it  was  directly  adjudged  that 
Congress  has  authority.  In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  to  authorize  corporations  to  construct  railroads  across  tbe. 
States,  as  well  as  the  Territories  of  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Bradley, 
speaking  for  the  court,  and  referring  to  the  acts  of  Congress  establishing  cor- 
porations to  build  railroads  across  the  continent,  said : 

"  It  can  not  at  the  present  day  be  doubted  that  Congress,  under  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  postal 
accommodations  and  military  exigeocfes,  had  authority  to  pass  these  laws.  The 
power  to  construct,  or  to  authorize  individuals  or  cori>orations  to  construct, 
national  highways  and  bridges  from  State  to  State  Is  essential  to  the  complete 
control  and  regulatloo  of  Interstate  commerce.  Without  authority  In  Congress 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  highways  and  bridges,  it  would  be  without 
authority  to  regulate  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  Congress.  This 
power  In  former  times  was  exerted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  Cumberland, 
or  National,  Road  being  the  most  notable  instance.  Its  exertion  was  but  little 
called  for.  as  commerce  was  mostly  then  conducted  by  water,  and  many  of  our 
stojesmen  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  to  establish  ways 
of  communication  by  land.  But  Since,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the 
country,  the  multiplication  of  Its  products,  and  the  iDveutions  of  railroads  and 
locomotion  by  steam,  land  transportation  has  so  vastly  Increased,  a  soundet  c-on- 
Blderatlon  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
has  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject.  Of  course  the  authority  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  its  power  to  grant  franchises 
exercisable  therein  are,  and  ever  have  been,  undoubted.  But  the  wider  power 
was  very  freely  exercised,  and  much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  in  ihe  creation 
of  the  vast  system  of  railroads  connecting  the  E^st  with  the  Pacific,  traversing 
States  as  well  as  Territories,  and  employing  the  agency  of  the  State  as  well  as 
Fwleral  coriwrations.     (127  U.  8.,  39-M.)." 

McCulloch  V.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.,  485).— This  case  decided  that  a  stamp  tax 
on  the  notes  Issued  by  a  Federal  bank  was  a  tax  on  the  operation  of  a  Federal 
agency  and  therefore  void.  The  essence  of  the  decision  Is  the  impotency  of  the 
States  to  burden  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  to  a  tax  on  property  as  distinguished  from  operations,  the  court  said,  in 
conclusion : 

"The  States  have  no  power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede, 
burden,  or  in  any  manner  control  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  lavre 
enacted  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution  the  powera  vested  In  the  General 
Qovemment,     •    •     • 
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"This  opinion  •  •  •  doM  not  extend  to  a  tax  pMid  by  the  real  property 
of  the  bank  In  common  with  the  other  real  property  within  the  State,  nor  to  a 
tax  imposed  on  tbe  interext  which  the  citizens  of  Maryland  may  hold  In  this 
Inmitution.  In  common  with  other  property  of  the  eame  description  throughout 
the  State." 

(htttome  11.  United  States  Bunk  (9  Wheat.,  737).— Practicully  a  restatement  ot 
tbe  preceding  case  on  the  points  In  Issue.  The  court  said,  page  867.  that  a  con- 
tractor could  not  be  taxed  (or  supplying  a  military  post  with  provisions  or  for 
transporting  provisions  to  troops  la  l>ebiilf  of  tbe  Federal  Oovernmeat;  but  "it 
is  true  that  the  property  of  the  contractor  may  be  taxed  as  the  property  oif 
iither  citizens,  and  so  may  the  local  property  of  the  bank.  But  we  do  not  admit 
that  the  act  of  purchasing  or  of  conveying  the  articles  purchased  can  be  under 
State  control." 

This  case  continues  the  principle  of  the  McCulloch  case  by  laying  emphasis 
on  the  operations  of  the  Government  and  tbe  Impotency  of  the  States  to  Inter- 
fere therewith. 

Thompson  tj.  Paciflc  Railroad  (9  Wall..  578).— This  was  a  cane  of  taxation 
by  a  Slate  of  a  railroad  acting  under  a  Federal  charter  na  well  as  a  State 
charter.    The  court  aald  <p.  590) : 

"  We  do  not  think  ourselves  warranted,  therefore,  in  extending  the  exemptiotk 
established  by  tbe  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  beyond  its  terms.  We  can  not 
apply  It  to  the  case  of  a  corporation  deriiing  its  epiglence  from  State  law,  exer- 
citing  tu  franchise  under  State  late,  and  hitlding  it*  property  KitMn  State 
i)irisdielitin  and  vnder  State  protection." 

In  this  case  the  court  considered  the  posalblUty  of  what  would  happen  If  Con- 
greas  should  do  what  It  had  not  done,  to  wit,  esplicltly  exempt  Its  agent  from 
taxation.    The  court  said  (p.  588) : 

■■  We  do  Dot  doubt,  however,  that  •  •  •  Congress  may  •  •  •  e»- 
enipt.  in  its  discretion,  the  agencies  employed  In  such  service  from  any  State 
taxation  which  will  really  prevent  or  impede  the  performance  of  them. 

"Rut  can  tbe  right  of  this  rond  to  exemption  from  such  taxation  be  main- 
tained in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  by  Congress  to  that  effect?" 

Throughnut  this  case  It  will  be  noted  that  the  court  is  careful  to  say  that  the 
cane  did  not  present  the  feature  of  any  positive  nttempt  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  exempt  the  property  from  State  taxation,  and  the  Inference  Is  clear  that  in 
Burh  a  case  the  exemption  would  have  been  operative  and  the  Slate  tax  invalid. 

This  case  emphasi7*s  the  dltTerence  between  property  and  the  operations  of 
an  agent  of  the  Government,  as  follows  (p.  591) ; 

"  We  fully  recognize  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  that  no  State  has  a  '  right 
to  tax  the  means  employal  hy  the  Oovernment  of  the  Union  for  the  execution 
of  its  powers.'  But  we  think  there  Is  a  clear  distinction  l>etween  the  means 
employed  by  the  Government  and  the  proiierty  of  agents  employed  hy  the  Oov- 
pmment.  Taxation  of  the  agency  Ih  taxation  of  the  means;  taxation  of  the 
property  of  the  agent  is  not  alirapn,  or  gcnfruUfi.  taxation  of  the  means. 

"  No  one  questions  that  the  power  to  tax  all  property,  business,  and  persons, 
within  their  respective  limits.  Is  original  in  the  States  and  has  never  been  sur- 
rendered. It  can  not  1>e  so  used.  Indeed,  as  to  <lefeat  or'  hinder  the  ojicratlons 
'if  the  National  Government:  but  It  will  be  safe  to  conclude,  in  general.  In 
reference  to  persona  and  State  corjwrations  employed  in  Government  service, 
that  inlwa  CongrPJiii  hat  not  inlerponeit  to  protect  their  property  from  Statu 
taxation,  such  taxation  Is  not  obnoxious  to  that  (Ejection." 

Again  obviously  Intimating  a  different  opinion  had  Congress  expressly  estab- 
lished such  exemption. 

Railway  Company  r.  Penlalon  (Ifi  Wallace.  5).~ This  case  arose  out  of  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  of  the  power  to  tax  roadbed,  depots, 
woo<l  stations,  water  stations,  and  other  realty,  telt^raph  poles,  telegraph  wires, 
bridges,  boats,  papers,  office  furniture  and  fixtures,  money  and  credits,  mov- 
able property,  engines,  etc.,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Tbe  company  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 1862,  entltler  "An 
act  to  aid  In  the  eonstrucllon  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  MIs- 
alsslppi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  Government  the  use 
of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes."  Various  amendments 
were  made  to  tbe  original  act  at  later  sessions  of  Congress,  but  neither  in  the 
original  act  nor  in  any  amendment  was  any  provision  made  by  Congress  respect- 
ing the  taxation  of  It  or  its  property  by  tbe  States  through  which  the  road 
ml^l  run. 
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The  tflx  was  resisted  by  the  compnn.v  oti  the  f^ouTiil  that,  li;iving  be«D  Incor- 
porated by  Congreaa — 

"  The  State  of  Nebmsbn  has  no  power  to  subject  to  taxation  for  State  pur- 
pones  the  roadbed,  rolling  stock,  anil  other  property  necessary  for  the  use  and 
operation  ot  the  road,  such  power  resting  exclusively  in  the  Gcivemment  of  the 
United  States." 

It  was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Ju);tlce  Strong,  who  delivered  Ui« 
opinion,  that — 

■'  The  States  may  not  levy  tnxes  the  direct  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  himler 
the  exercise  of  any  powers  which  belong  to  the  National  Oovernment  The 
Constitution  contemplates  that  none  of  those  powers  may  be  restrained  by  State 
legislation"  (p.  30). 

After  referring  to  the  legHlation  creating  the  Union  Paclflc  rond  and  ad- 
verting to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  that  legislation,  the  Justice  further 
said  (p.  32) : 

■'  A<1niittlng,  then,  fully,  as  we  do.  that  the  compnn.v  Is  an  agent  of  the  General 
Government.  desieTietl  to  be  employed,  and  actually  employed.  In  the  legltlmnte 
service  of  the  Government,  both  military  and  postal,  does  It  neretnaray  follow 
that  Its  property  Is  exempt  from  State  taxation?  " 

Emphasizing  the  difference  between  the  operations  of  an  agent  and  the  prop- 
erty thereof.  Justice  Strong  said  {p.  33) : 

"  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled  that  no  constitutional  Implications 
prohibit  a  State  tax  upon  the  property  of  an  agent  of  the  Governnient  merely 
because  it  Is  the  property  of  such  an  agent." 

Then,  after  consideration  of  the  various  cases  bearing  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion. Justice  Strong  summed  up  as  follows  (pp.  36-37)  : 

"  It  is.  therefore,  manifest  that  exemption  of  Federal  agencies  from  State 
taxation  is  dependent,  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents,  or  upon  the  mode  of 
their  constitution,  or  upon  tlie  fact  that  they  are  agents,  but  upon  the  effect 
of  the  tax;  tliat  Is,  upon  the  question  whetlier  the  tax  doc  in  truth  deprlvti 
them  of  power  to  serve  the  Government  ns  they  were  Intended  to  serve  it.  or 
does  hinder  the  efficient  exercise  of  their  power.  A  tax  upon  their  property  ha»t 
no  such  ti«cc»»arv  effect.  It  leaves  them  free  to  discharge  the  duties  they  have 
undertaken  to  perform.  A  tax  upon  their  operations  Is  a  direct  obstruction  to 
the  exercise  of  Federal  powers." 

Eight  justices  heard  this  case,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  upholding  the 
validity  of  the  tax  wns  concurred  in  by  four  of  them.  A  fifth,  Judge  Swayne. 
concurred  In  the  Judgment,  but  said : 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  It  was  the  Intention  of  OonRress  not  to  pive 
the  exemption  claimed.  The  exercise  of  the  power  may  be  walveil,  hut  I  holo 
that  the  road  Is  a  national  Instrumentality  of  such  a  character  that  Congress 
may  interpose  and  protect  it  from  State  taxation  whenever  that  body  shall 
deem  It  proper  to  do  so." 

So  that  Judge  Swnyne  would  have  decidwl  agnlnsf  the  majority  of  the  court 
had  there  been  esemptln!!  legislation.  Two  other  Justices  flat  (liB.sente<l.  giving 
an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  State  taxation  was  Invalid,  even  In  the  silence 
of  Congress.  And  the  eighth  Justice  merely  remarked;  "I  dli^sent  from  the 
opinion  of  the  court." 

So  that  all  that  can  he  claimed  from  this  iteclslon  as  lo  the  power  of  ("kingress 
to  exempt  a  corporation  from  taxation  by  alTlrmative  legislation  Is  that  the  court 
was  evenly  divided,  and  even  this  can  not  be  fairly  clalmeil.  for  the  case  of 
exempting  legislation  was  not  before  the  court,  and  the  opinion'!  of  the  four 
Justices  who  upheld  the  tax  do  not  contain  a  word  which  denies  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exempt  the  property  which  It  expressly  declares  to  be  Us  chosen 
In  strumenta  11  ty. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  for  himself  and  Sir.  Justice  Field,  delivered  a  vigorous 
dissenting  opinion,  In  the  course  of  which  he  said  (p.  471  : 

"  The  Union  Pacinc  Itailroad  Compony.  therefore,  being  a  United  States  cof- 
porntlon.  crente<l  for  nnilonal  objects  and  purposes,  and  deriving  Its  existence. 
Its  powers.  Its  duties.  Its  llnbilltles,  from  the  Unltnl  Stales  alone:  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  United  States,  now  as  formerly,  for  n  whole  congeries  of  duties 
and  observances:  belnK  subjected  to  the  forfeiture  of  its  corporate  franchises, 
powers,  and  prc^terty  to  the  United  Slates,  and  not  In  any  Individual  State; 
being  charged  with  Important  duties  connecte'l  wltli  the  very  functions  of  the 
Government,  every  consideration  addnceil  in  the  eases  of  McCullooh  r.  Maryland 
and  Osbom  v.  The  Bonk  would  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be  exempt  not 
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adI;  from  Slate  taxation,  hut  rrom  State  control  and  interference,  except  so 
far  as  relnt^s  to  tlie  presei'vatioii  of  the  peace  and  the  performance  of  Its 
obitmlions  iinil  rontrariB.  In  reference  to  theae  and  to  the  ordinary  police 
rrimlntlnnK  InipoKWl  for  sanitary  purptisee  and  tbe  preservation  of  good  order, 
of  course  It  Is  amennble  to  State  and  local  Inws. 

"As  an  Instrument  of  national  commerce  as  well  as  Government  operations. 
It  has  been  regulated  by  Congress.  Can  It  be  further  regulated  by  State  legis- 
lation? Can  the  State  alter  Its  route.  Its  gauge.  Its  connections,  its  fares,  its 
franchifvs.  or  any  part  of  its  charter?  Can  the  Slate  step  in  between  it  and 
the  superior  power  or  sovereignty  to  which  It  Is  resiMnalble?  Such  an  hy- 
pothesis. It  seems  lo  me.  Is  Inadmissible  and  repugnant  to  the  necesanry  rela- 
tions arising  and  existing  In  tbe  case.  Such  an  liypotbeals  would  greatly 
derogate  from  and  render  almost  useless  and  ineltettlve  that  hitherto  unvjce- 
euted  potter  of  (Vnigress  to  regdlate  commerce  by  land  among  the  several 
States.  If  It  be  declared  In  advance  that  no  agency  of  such  commerce,  which 
Congress  may  hereafter  establish,  con  be  freed  jrom  focal  impotitionK,  taxation, 
tnd  tol^  tbe  hopes  of  future  free  and  unrestricted  Intercourse  between  all 
pirts  of  this  great  country  will  be  greatly  discouraged  and  repressed." 
Aenln: 

"  But  It  Is  contended  that  .the  laying  of  a  tax  on  the  roadbed  of  the  company 
Is  nothing  more  than  laying  a  tax  on  oi'dinary  real  estate,  which  was  con- 
ceded might  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  In  reference  to  its 
banking  house  or  other  lands  taken  for  claims  due  In  the  course  of  Its  business. 
This  Is  a  plausible  suggestion,  but,  in  my  apprehension,  not  a  sound  on&  In 
tsrertnlning  what  Is  essential  In  every  case,  respect  must  always  be  had  to  the 
imbject-mntter.  The  State  of  Maryland  undertook  to  tax  the  circulation  of  the 
Fnlfcil  States  hnincli  hank  estabHshed  In  that  State  by  requiring  stamps  to  be 
tlllxed  theri'to :  the  States  of  Ohio  Imposed  a  general  tax  of  $50,000  upon  the 
branch  establlsheil  therein.  These  taxes  were  declared  unconstitutional  and 
Tfild.  They  impeded  the  operations  of  the  bank  as  a  financial  agent.  Real 
*M;>te  waB  not  a  necessary  appurtenant  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
bank.  It  might  hire  rooms  for  Its  office,  or  It  might  purchase  or  erect  a 
bnllding. 

"  Bat  the  primary  object  of  a  railroad  company  Is  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion. In  its  case  a  railroad  track  Is  just  as  essential  to  Its  operations  as  the 
UK  of  a  currency  nr  the  Issue  or  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange  Is  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  bank.  To  tax  the  road  Is  to  tax  the  very  Instrumentality  which  Con- 
jsrew  desired  to  establish,  and  to  operate  which  It  created  tbe  corporation. 

"  Betddes,  all  thai  a  railroad  company  possesses  In  reference  to  Its  roadlied  is 
tbe  right  of  way  and  the  rl^ht  to  use  that  land  for  the  purpose  of  way.  This  Is 
•  francblae  conferred  by  the  Government,  and  inseparately  connected  with  the 
other  franchisee  which  enable  It  to  perform  tbe  duties  for  the  performance  of 
which  It  was  created.  Any  estate  In  the  land — the  soil,  the  underlying  earth — 
bej'ond  this  belongs  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  that  proprietor  In  the  present 
nse  Is  the  Government  Itself.  So  that,  look  iit  It  what  way  we  will,  there  Is 
nn  room  for  the  taxing  power  of  the  State.  The  estate  In  the  soil  can  not  be 
tixed,  for  that  i-emalns  in  the  United  States;  the  franchise  of  right  of  way  and 
nwterlals  of  track  can  not  be  taxed,  because  they  are  essentially  connected 
Kith  and  form  a  part  of  the  powers,  faculties,  and  capital  by  which  the  national 
purposes  of  the  orgnnlxatlon  are  accomplished. 

"  If  the  roadbed  mny  be  taxed.  It  may  be  seized  and  sold  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes— seiKHl  and  sold  In  parts  and  parcels,  separated  by  county  or  State  lines — 
*Dd  thus  the  whole  purpose  of  Congress  In  creating  the  corporation  and  estab- 
lishing the  line  mny  be  subverted  and  destroyed. 

'In  my  Judgment,  the  tax  laid  In  this  case  was  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  Instnimmtailtiefl  created  by  the  National  Government  In  carry- 
ing nut  the  objects  and  powers  conferred  upon  It  by  the  Constitution  <pp, 
»^)." 

Tan  Brocklin  v.  State  of  Tennessee  <117  U.  S.,  161). — In  this  case  Mr.  Justice 
Qray.  qteaklng  for  the  court,  said : 

"The  liability  of  the  property  of  the  Paclllc  ftallrosd  companies  to  State 
taiatloo  has  been  upheld  on  the  distinction  •  •  •  that,  although  the  ratl- 
mad  corporations  were  agents  of  the  United  Slates,  tbe  property  taxed  was  not 
the  property  of  tbe  United  States,  and  a  State  might  lax  the  property  of  the 
■gents  provided  tt  did  not  tax  the  means  employed  by  tbe  National  Govern- 
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And  he  there  nuoted  with  npproval  the  followlni?  from  the  cllseentlns  opinion 
ot  Mr.  Justire  Bradley  in  the  PenlRton  case: 

"  The  States  onn  not  tax  the  powers,  the  operntlims  of  the  property  of  the 
rnlteil  Staten,  nor  the  meana  which  It  employs  to  cnrrv  Ita  powers  Into  execu- 
tion." 

California  i'.  Central  Paclllo  Railroad  Company  (127  U.  S..  1).— The  question 
of  taxation  by  the  State  of  California  of  the  frflnehlse  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  came  before  the  Supreme  C^>H^t  In  this  case,  and  the  court, 
speaking  by  Mr,  Justice  Bmdie.v,  unanimously  held  that  such  franchise  was 
not  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State.    In  the  opinion  the  following  language  la 

'•  It  seems  very  dear  that  the  State  of  California  can  neither  take  them  (the 
franchises  held  by  the  company)  away,  nor  destroy  nor  abrldKe  thera,  nor 
cripple  them  by  onerous  burdens.  Can  it  tax  them?  It  may  undoubtedly  tax 
outside  vlslhle  property  of  the  company  situated  within  the  State.  That  is 
a  different  thing.  But  may  it  tax  the  franchises  which  are  the  grant  of  the 
United  States?  In  our  judgment  If  can  not.  What  Is  a  franchise?  ^  *  * 
GeneralixHt  and  divested  of  the  apeclal  form  which  It  assumes  under  a  monar- 
chlal  government  based  on  feudal  traditions,  a  franchise  is  a  right,  privilege, 
or  power  of  public  concern,  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  private  tndl- 
vlduiils  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  but  should  be  reserved  for  public  con- 
trol and  ndnilnlstrotlon.  either  h.v  the  Government  directly  or  by  public  agents, 
acting  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  Oovemment  may  Impose 
In  the  public  Interest  and  for  the  public  security.  Such  rights  and  powers  must 
exist  under  every  form  of  society.  They  are  always  wluced  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  community.  Under  our  system  their  existence  and  disposal  are 
under  the  control  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Bovemment,  and  they 
can  not  he  assumed  or  exercised  without  legislative  authority.  No  private 
person  ciin  establish  a  public  highway,  or  a  public  ferry,  or  a  railroad,  or 
charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  same,  without  authority  from  the  legislature, 
direct  or  derived.  These  are  franchises.  •  •  •  No  persons  can  make  them- 
selves a  body  corporate  and  politic  without  legislative  authority.  Corporate 
capnclty  Is  a  franchise,     •     •     • 

"  In  view  of  this  description  of  the  nature  of  a  franchise,  how  can  It  be 
possible  that  a  franchise  granted  by  Oongress  can  l>e  subject  to  taxation  by  a 
State  without  the  consent  of  Congress?  Taxation  Is  a  burden,  end  may  be 
laid  so  heavily  as  to  destroy  the  thing  taxed,  or  render  It  valueless.  As  Chief 
■lusllce  Marshall  said  In  McCulloch  r.  Marjland, '  the  power  to  tas  Involves  the 
power  to  destroy."  Recollectlne  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It 
seems  to  us  almost  ahsunl  to  contend  that  n  power  given  to  a  person  or  corpora- 
tion by  the  United  States  may  be  subjected  to  taxation  by  a  State.  The  power 
conferrecl  emnnntes  from,  and  is  n  portion  of,  the  power  of  the  government  that 
confers  It.  To  tax  it  Is  not  only  derogatory  to  the  dignity,  but  subversive  of  the 
powers  of  the  government  and  repugnant  to  Its  paramount  sovereignty.  *  •  •, 
It  may  l>e  added  that  these  views  are  not  In  conflict  with  the  decisions  of  this 
court  In  Thomson  v.  Pnrific  Railroad  (&  Wall..  -5701,  and  Railroad  Company 
V.  Peniston  (18  Wall..  S).  As  explained  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  In  the 
latter  case,  the  tax  there  was  upon  the  pro|>erty  of  the  company  and  not  upon 
Its  franchises  or  operations,     (127  U.  S.,  40-41.)" 

Reagan  v.  Mercantile  Trust  0>mpany  (l.'i4  U.  S.,  4131. — While  the  language 
In  this  case  Is  not  wholly  clear,  it  seems  to  indicate  a  belief  that  Congress 
might  exempt  such  a  railroad  from  State  taxation.    Page  416: 

"Similarly  we  think  It  may  be  said  that,  conceding  to  Omgress  the  power 
to  remove  the  corporation  In  all  ita  operations  from  the  control  of  the  State, 
there  Is  In  the  act  creating  this  compauy  nothing  which  indicates  an  intent  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  so  remove  it.  ■  •  •  It  (Congress  )must  have  known 
that.  In  the  nature  of  thlngH,  the  control  of  that  hnslness  would  be  exercised  b,v 
the  State,  and  if  it  deemed  that  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  and  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  re^iuireil  on  hchnlf  of  the  Nation  from  this  corporation  demanded 
exemption  In  ail  things  from  State  control  it  wonld  unquestionably  have  ex- 
pressed such  Intention  in  language  whose  meaning  would  be  clear.  Its  dlencw 
in  this  respect  Is  satlsfaelnry  assurance  that,  in  so  far  as  this  corporation 
should  engage  in  business  wholly  within  the  State,  It  intended  that  It  should  be 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  control  exercised  by  the  State  over  such  business." 
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Central  Pacific  RHllroad  Company  v.  Cfllifomla  <162  U.  S.,  125) : 
"It  niHy  be  ceRorde*!  as  firmly  settled  that  although  corporations  mny  be 
agents  of  tbe  United  States  their  property  is  not  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  property  of  the  agents,  and  that  a  State  may  tax  the  property 
of  tlie  agents,  subject  to  the  limitations  pointed  out  In  Railroad  Company  v. 
Penlston.  etc. 

"Of  cota-te,  if  Congress  ihovid  think  it  necessary  for  the  protectioa  of  the 
United  Stile*  to  declare  svch  property  exempted,  that  tcould  present  a  different 

QUfStiOtt." 

Van  Allen  v.  The  Assessors  (3  Wall.,  70  U.  S.,  p.  573).— The  court  in  this 
case  considered  the  act  of  June  3.  1864,  "  To  provide  a  national  currency."  etc., 
which  subjected  the  shares  of  the  bank  associations  in  the  hands  of  ahare- 
bolders  to  tasatlon  by  the  States,  under  certain  limitations.  It  also  considered 
tlie  act  of  March  0,  1865,  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  which  taxed  such 
■hares  but  did  not  tax  them  by  the  same  rule  as  the  shares  of  State  banks,  and 
held  this  statute  unwarranted  by  the  act  of  Congress  and  void.  The  court  said 
(P-JWl): 

"That  Congress  may  constitutionally  organise  or  constitute  agencies  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  national  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution ;  that  those 
agencies  may  be  organized  by  the  voluntary  association  of  Individuals,  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress :  that  Congress  may  give  to  such  ageoclea  so  organized  cor- 
porate unity,  permanence,  and  elHcieacy  ;  and  that  such  agencies  in  their  betn^. 
wpllol,  froMchixei,  and  operations  are  not  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the 
States,  have  ever  been  regarded  since  those  decisions  as  settled  doctrines  of 
this  court." 

It  will  be  perceived  In  this  case  tliat  Congress  laid  down  the  rule  under  wbliA 
a  State  tax  could  be  levied  upon  the  capital  invested  In  a  national  corporation, 
and  as  the  rule  laid  down  by  Congress  was  violated  by  the  State,  the  tax  of  the 
State  was  held  to  be  invalid. 

From  the  foregoing  authorities  It  seems  abundantly  clear — 

First.  That  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce,  can 
create  corporations  for  the  purpoBe  of  engaging  In  such  commerce. 

Second.  That  a  State  can  not  tus  the  franchises  of  such  corporations,  nor  can 
it  interfere  with  the  operations  of  a  corporation  chartered  by  the  United  States 
for  such  purposes,  or  hinder,  impede,  or  burden  such  corporation  In  carrying 
out  such  purposes. 

Third.  That  while  the  State  may  tax  the  tangible  property  of  the  corpora- 
Hon  wltbin  Its  territorial  limits,  in  the  absence  of  any  restriction  upon  the 
taxing  iK>wer  of  the  State  contained  In  the  charter  of  the  corporation,  never- 
theless Congress  may  In  terms  expressly  provide  against  such  State  taxation 
bj  a  declaration  that  all  the  proi>erty  of  the  corporation  necesiiary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  puri>oses  for  which  It  was  Incorporated  shall  not  be  subject 
to  State  taxation,  or  It  can  prescribe  the  rule  for  State  taxation.  In  other 
words.  Congress  Itself  can  dwlare  what  shall  be  regarded  as  the  instrumental- 
ities of  government,  can  define  such  instrumentalities  In  the  charter  llseif,  and 
upon  such  instrumentalities  the  States  can  not  levy  any  tax  If  Congress  forbids. 

RATIONAL    INCOaPOBATION    OF    EXISTING    KAIUIOADB. 

In  his  second  question  Senator  Foraker  inquires  whether  we  could  compel 
the  roads  already  in  existence  to  Incorporate  under  an  act  of  Congress,  and  if 
they  were  willing  to.  do  so,  could  they  get  rid  of  their  outstanding  stocks  and 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  I  am  uncertain  as  to  whether  we  should  take 
measures  to  compel  existing  roads  to  incorporate  under  a  national  act.  I  would 
prefer  to  so  shape  a  wise,  fair,  and  comprehensive  law,  simplifying  their  opera- 
tions and  relieving  them  of  many  existing  embarrassments,  which  tend  to  the 
injury  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  roads  themselves,  as  to  Induce  them  to 
accept  Its  provisions. 

or  course,  we  could  not  compel  those  roads  to  accept  a  national  charter,  but 
we  could  by  law  prevent  them  from  engaging  In  interstate  commerce  unless 
they  accepted  a  national  charter.  As  three-fourths  of  the  business  of  the  roads 
li  Interstate,  it  Is  clear  that  self-interest  would  compel  tJbe  roads  under  such 
conditions  to  accept  a  national  charter. 

But  I  do  not  think  any  compulsory  process  Is  necessary.  The  railroads  them- 
selves must  be  desirous  Of  getting  rid  of  the  present  complexity.  It  Is  amazing 
bow  they  have  been  able  to  develop  their  groups  or  systems  under  the  aiachlner^ 
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now  afforded  by  the  law.  We  bave  tlie  anomaly  of  tlie  lesser  Boverelgnty 
creating  the  agency  which  Is  to  do  the  greater  sovereignty's  business;  tAe 
lesser  sovereignty,  the  State,  can  create  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  rntlrond  In  that  State.  Such  a  railroad  Is  a  foreign  corxMiratlon  In 
all  other  States  and  can  operate  In  such  States  only  by  their  comity.  Tlios  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Is  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maryland.  As 
to  that  State  it  Is  a  domestic  corporation,  but  as  to  the  10  or  12  other  States 
In  which  It  operates  it  Is  a  foreign  corporation. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  been  obliged  to  incorporate 
a  great  number  of  eubsldiary  companies  In  other  States  of  which  It  owns  the 
Btock.  All  this  tends  to  complexity,  t>ot^  as  to  the  finances,  taxatloa,  and 
regulation  either  bv  a  State  or  National  Government.  Similar  conditions  exist 
in  the  case  of  tie  Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  New  York  Central  Kallroad 
Compsny.  The  Rock  Island  system  Is  consolidated  under  a  holding  company 
orgnntxetl  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  foot 
of  Kock  Island  track.  I  take  It  for  granted  that  if  In  a  given  State  a  milroad 
la  to  be  operated  by  a  foreign  cnrporatioti  It  would  prefer  that  that  corporation 
should  be  the  creation  of  the  National  Qovemment,  in  whieb  It  bas  a  share, 
rather  than  the  creation  of  a  foreign  Stale  government  In  wblch  It  has  no 
share. 

Undoubtedly,  had  it  been  foreseen  that  tlie  railroad  systems  of  the  country 
would  assume  their  present  enormous  proportions  and  that  Interstate  commerce 
would  be  the  dominant  factor  In  the  UuslnesE  of  each  railroad,  Involving  the 
practical  obliteration  of  State  lines,  so  far  as  the  railronci  badness  was  con- 
cerned, national  machinery  would  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing such  agencies  of  interstate  commerce.  But  railroading  has  been  an  evolu- 
tion, Rallroflds  In  the  first  Instance  were  short  roads  entirely  within  tlie 
boundaries  of  a  single  State.  As  no  national  legislation  was  given,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  work  out  their  system  through  the  States  by  the  creation  of 
■  State  corporations,  which  were  domestic  corporations  In  the  Stntes  which 
created  them  and  which  were  foreign  corporations  In  all  other  States  In  which 
they  operated.  The  result  Is  that  In  many  cases  the  laws  have  been  too  lar 
and  in  other  cases  too  restricted,  and  It  is  amazing  that  under  these  difficulties 
the  railroad  operators  could  have  worhed  out  so  splendid  a  system.  The  evolu- 
tion of  railroads  has  been  accomplished  under  the  greatest  diHlcuIty.  It  Is  a 
question  as  to  whether  many  of  the  practical  consolidations  now  existing  would 
stand  the  l^al  test. 

All  such  embarrassments  and  uncertainties  tend  to  make  railroad  flnandng 
and  railroad  operation  ditflcult.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  frankly  recognize 
Uie  evolution  of  railroading  by  a  national  law,  and  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing that  Is  possible  to  simplify  the  operation  of  taxation  and  the  regulation 
of  raHroada.  and  this  can  only  he  done  under  a  charier  glvpn  hy  a  sovereign 
whose  dominion  within  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  of  which 
Interstate  commerce  Is  one.  rests  upon  every  foot  of  American  soil  regardless  of 
State  lines,  and  that  the  legislation  regarding  it  should  be  the  legislation  of 
the  whole  Nation,  and  not  the  complex,  varying,  and  contradictory  legislation 
of  the  various  parts. 

Senator  Foraker  also  Inquires  as  to  bow  the  existing  railroads.  In  case  they 
accepted  national  charters,  could  get  rid  of  their  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds. 

As  to  the  bonds,  the  answer  Is  simple.  Each  railway  system,  would  organize 
a  national  corporation  under  a  national  law,  and  would  transfer  all  Its  property 
to  sucb  corporations  subject  to  the  existing  bonded  Indebtedness,  As  the  exist- 
ing bomla  matured  they  would  be  retired  by  an  Issue  of  Ihe  bonds  of  the  new 
company,  and  thus  tn  the  end  the  bonds  of  the  new  national  corporation  would 
be  sulistitutcd  for  the  bonds  of  the  constituent  State  corporations.  As  to  the 
stock,  the  process  would  he  no  more  difficult  than  that  frequently  gone  through 
with  in  existing  consolidations  of  State  corporations.  The  stock  of  tbe  old 
companies  would  be  surrendered  and  the  stock  of  the  new  company  substituted. 
Of  course,  the  stock  Issue  of  the  new  company  must  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  some  tribunal,  such  as  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  In  order  to 
avoid  overcapitalization.  But  I  take  it  that  a  fair  method  of  valuation  of  the 
Btocii  of  the  existing  road  could  be  secured.  Individually  I  should  favor  a  very 
liberal  adjustment. 

I  should  recognise  the  market  value  of  existing  stocks,  whether  watered  or 
not.  The  watering  of  stock  in  the  past  bas  had  many  causes,  among  them  the 
dlfRcalty  of  promoting  such  enterprises  without  giving  Investors  some  specnia- 
tlve  chance.    The  railroads  have  been  obliged  to  work  oat  their  own  aalTatlwi 
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unaided  by  wise  laws,  and  while  possibly  aome  of  these  exuggerated  stuck  Issues 
have  been  the  creation  simply  of  stock  speculators  many  of  them  have  been 
nvceasltated  by  flaanclal  eslgencles.  At  all  events,  the  stocks  are  now  In  the 
)uiDds  of  the  Investing  public  and  have  largely  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
irbo  originally  Issued  them.  If  we  can  only  guard  the  stock  and  bond  Issues  of 
the  future  and  prevent  overcapitalization — all  of  which  Is  provided  for  by  my 
proposition — we  can  easily  afford  to  validate  much  of  the  overcapitalization  of 
the  past. 

The  amount  of  stock  which  should  be  Issued  In  new  national  corporations  to 
the  old  constituent  companies  could  be  determined  In  two  ways.  One  would  be 
by  providing  a  special  charter  for  each  of  the  eight  or  ten  existing  systems. 
Congress,  In  that  event,  could  determine  In  each  case  by  tlie  statute  itself  what 
■boold  tte  the  Issue  of  the  new  corporation.  A  better  method,  however,  would 
be  to  shape  a  general  law  and  leave  ttie  approval  of  the  stock  and  bond  Issues 
to  some  tribunal  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Senator  Foraker's  third  question  is  as  to  how  we  would  deal  with  trans- 
portation originating  and  ending  In  a  State,  but  which  Is  conducted  by  tb^se 
interstate  lines. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  Is  any  dlfliculty  In  this.  Surely  an  Interstate  railroad 
ran  engage  In  State  business  if  a  State  railroad  can  engage  In  Interstate  busi- 
ness; and  If,  as  is  the  rule,  the  interstate  business  Is  three-fourths  of  the 
business  of  every  railroad  In  the  country,  it  would  seem  proper  that  the  rail- 
road conducting  such  business  should  be  an  Interstate  road  rather  than  a  State 
road.  It  is  true  tliat  I  would  prefer  that  there  should  not  be  two  systems  of 
t«gulation  of  rates.  If  we  accomplish  the  consolidation  of  these  great  systems 
of  railroads  throuKh  a  national  charter,  we  will,  of  course,  so  regulate  the 
business  of  such  corporations  as  to  prevent  extortion,  preference,  and  discrimi- 
nation. The  regulation  of  the  greater  wilt  necessarily  Include  the  regulation 
of  the  less,  and  It  only  produces  complexity  when  we  have  the  legislatures,  the 
railway  commissions,  and  the  taxing  powers  of  forty-live  States  all  operating 
at  the  same  time  upon  these  national  highways.  It  would  be  much  better  for 
ibem  and  much  better  for  the  public  If,  Instead  of  being  under  the  control  of 
forty-six  sovereigns,  namely,  forty-flve  States  and  the  Nation,  they  were  under 
bat  one  national  control.  It  will  be  easy,  however,  to  take  the  sentiment  of 
the  States  as  represented  in  Congress  upon  this  subject.  If  they  desire  to 
reserve  the  control  and  regulotion  of  State  commerce,  and  also  the  police 
powers,  there  Is  no  reason  why  It  should  not  be  so  provided  In  the  act. 

Sly  proposition  does  not  Involve  the  taking  away  from  the  State  of  the 
l»wer  of  regulating  State  commerce.  It  can  exercise  that  power  over  corpo- 
rttioiiH  organized  by  the  State  and  doing  business  In  it.  It  can  exercise  that 
power  with  reference  to  corporations  orgflniKed  under  a  national  incorporation 
art  unless  there  Is  a  declaration  in  the  incorporation  act  that  the  power  shall 
DDi  he  exercised  so  far  as  the  Government  instrumentality  Is  concerned.  Such 
1  declHration  would  leave  the  power  still  existing,  but  would  simply  assert  that 
the  power  should  not  he  exercised  as  to  the  Instni mentality  created  by  the 
Xationol  Government. 

The  t>ower  of  Congress  to  exempt  national  roads  from  State  r^rulatloa  would 
rest  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  iiower  to  exempt  them  from  Stwte  taxation, 
III.  that  the  power  to  regulate,  like  the  power  to  tax,  Is  the  power  to  destroy. 
It  Is  not  quite  so  clear,  however,  as  the  power  to  regulate  would  only  apply  to 
a  smalt  part  of  the  business  of  an  Interstate  road,  vix.  the  commerce  beginning 
■nd  ending  in  a  State ;  and  the  destructive  effect  of  this  could  not  be  great. 

Illli:  FEDEBAT.  COUBT8. 

AiHither  objection  urged  to  national  incorporation  is  that  all  national  railroad 
rarinratloiis  would  have  the  right  to  carry  their  cases  into  the  United  States 
mart.  The  answer  to  this  Is  that  the  right  to  carry  the  case  Into  the  United 
States  court  would  dei>end  upon  the  cause  of  action  and  not  upon  the  national 
character  of  the  corporation.  If  the  case  was  one  arising  under  the  law  or 
the  Cwtstitution  of  the  United  States,  the  corporation  would  liave  the  right 
to  carry  such  case  into  the  Federal  courts,  whether  it  was  a  national  or  a  State 
corporation. 
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ThlR  could  be  made  certain  hy  the  statute  Itself,  as  In  the  rase  of  the  national 
banks;  for  under  th<«  law  regarding  the  Incorporation  of  national  hauka.  a<rt  of 
July  12.  1882  (22  Stat.,  162.  sec.  4).  It  Ib  expresaly  provided  that  the  Jurisdic- 
tion for  suits  hereafter  brought  by  or  a^inat  any  association  eatahll.>thed  under 
any  law  providing  for  national-bank  aaaoctatlons.  except  suits  between  them 
and  the  United  States  or  Its  officers  and  agents,  shall  be  the  same  as,  and  not 
other  than,  the  jurisdiction  for  suits  by  or  against  banks  not  organized  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States  which  do,  or  might  do,  banking  business,  when 
such  suits  may  be  hegim,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  of  the  United  States 
Inconsistent  with  this  provision  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  repeiiled. 

In  the  case  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank  d.  Cooper  (120  U.  S.,  p.  778), 
the  court,  In  considering  the  above  section  of  the  act  of  1882,  said : 

'*  This  was  evidently  Intended  to  put  national  banks  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  banks  of  the  State  where  they  were  located  for  all.  the  purposes  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States," 

But  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  the  national  statute  Incorporating  rail- 
roads the  railroads  can  be  prevented  from  claiming  their  Federal  origin  as  a 
reason  for  Invoking  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  thus  the 
nbjectlim  to  the  Inconvenience  of  compelling  all  persons  In  litigation  with 
national  railroad  companies  to  go  Into  the  Federal  courts  would  be  obviated. 


FOBUATIOR. 

Section  1.  Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  fifteen  may,  under  this  act, 
form  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating 
an  Interstate  railroad,  or  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  operating  a  railroad 
or  railroads,  already  constructed  and  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 

CAPITArjZATION. 

Sec.  3.  Such  corporation  shall  Issue  only  such  amount  of  bonds  and  stock  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  construction,  purchase,  and  equipment  of  the  railroads 
constructed  or  acquired.  No  bonds  or  stock  shall  be  Issued  except  for  mouey 
paid  or  for  property  acquired  at  Its  actual  value.  The  amount  of  such  issue  of 
atock  or  bonds  shall  In  every  case  require  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  shall  grant  public  hearing  regarding  the  same,  to 
which  all  parties  interested  shall  by  public  notice  given  by  the  commission  be 
Invited.  The  United  States  shall  be  represented  at  snch  hearing  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  one  of  his  assistants.  The  commission  shall  certify  In  writing  to  the 
incorporators  or  to  the  corporation  Its  determination,  and  shall  record  the  same 
in  its  records,  and  all  bonds  and  stock  not  Issued  in  compliance  with  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  void  as  against  such  corporation. 


Sec.  14.  All  corporations  formed  under  this  act  shall  make  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  such  reports  as  are  now  by  law  required  to  be  made  to 
said  commission,  and  such  further  r^iorts  as  the  rules  of  said  commission  shall 
from  time  to  time  require. 


Sec.  17.  National  corporations  duly  organized  under  this  act  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  military  and  post  roada,  and  instrumentalities  for  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce.  The  franchises,  stocks,  bonds,  fixed  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness, operations,  and  traffic,  and  the  corporation  itself,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  ta:(ation  by  any  State  or  Territory,  other  than  as  provided  in  this  act,  but 
the  property  of  such  corporation,  including  Ita  right  of  way,  track,  real  estate. 
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NtationB.  oflJce  bulldlngH,  nnil  equipment,  ahfill  be  subject  to  nssessnient  nnd  at 
such  Bi-«rase  perceatiige  of  their  actual  value  as  shall  be  cuetoniary  with  refer- 
eiK«  to  other  property  In  such  State  or  Territory-  In  lieu  of  such  tas  nny  State 
or  Territory  may  Impose  a  tax  not  exceetling  four  per  cent  on  such  proportion 
it  the  eross  receipts  of  such  corporation  as  ttie  number  of  miles  of  track  In  such 
State  or  Territory  bear  to  the  total  miles  of  track  operateil  by  such  corporation. 
In  estimating  the  miles  at  track  each  mtle  of  second  truck  shall  be  regarded  as 
«qual  to  one-half  mile  of  track,  and  each  mile  of  third  or  fourth  track  or  siding 
shall  be  estimated  as  equal  to  cme-tblrd  of  each  mile  of  main  track.  For  the 
purpose  of  <-oniputation  by  each  State  the  Interstate  ('oninierce  CoraiiMsston 
stinll  certify  to  tlie  taxlDR  authorities  of  eitch  State  or  Territory  the  gross  re- 
relpts  for  the  preceding  year  of  the  total  nilleaBe,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  propor- 
tloa  of  such  total  mileage  operated  In  such  State  or  Territory. 

STATE  POLICE  A^D  STATE  RATES. 

Sec.  18.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with  the 
pnllce  laws  of  any  State  regarding  railroads  Incorporated  under  this  act  nnd 
operating  in  such  States,  nor  shall  anything  herein  containe^l  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  right  and  |>ower  of  each  State  to  regulate  purely  Slate  commerce 
on  railroads  organi?^  under  this  act.  But  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
idon  may  hold  couferences  from  time  to  time  with  the  regulating  power  of  any 
State  with  a  view  to  such  harmonious  adjustment  and  regulation  of  State  com- 
merce and  Interstate  commerce  as  will  protect  the  public  against  abuses  or 
ratortlon,  and  the  railroads  against  Inadequate  returns  upon  their  Investment, 
«nd  promote  the  efficiency  of  such  corporations  as  common  carriers. 

ACQUISITION  OF  STATE  BAILBOADB. 

Set.  10.  Such  corporation  may,  with  the  consent  of  any  State,  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  acquire  the  railroad  of  any 
nirporatlon  now  organized  under  the  laws  of  su<-h  State,  nnd  may  Issue  for  the 
purchase  thereof  such  amount  of  bonds  and  stoi-k  as  niny  be  nuthorl/^^l  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon ;  but  such  autborlzutlon  ahnit  only  he  nwde 
after  a  public  hearing,  at  which  the  Attorney  General  shall  appear,  either  per- 
wnally  or  by  one  of  his  assistants,  and  no  Issue  of  bonds  or  Httn-k  therefor  shall 
M«ed  the  value  of  such  road  as  ascertained  by  said  commission. 

With  the  consent  of  the  State  under  which  any  railroad  corporation  Is  or  may 
be  organized,  merger  between  such  corporation  and  n  corporation  organir^ 
nD^r  this  act  may  be  accomplished  under  this  act,  nnd  bonds  and  stock  may  t>e 
lj»™ed  by  any  corporation  organlBed  under  this  net  for  such  piirpoae,  provided 
snch  proposed  merger  Is  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Ibf  bnn<is  nnd  stocks  Issued  In  the  accomplishment  of  such  merger  are  also 
•pproved  hy  such  commission. 

ACCTDENT   AND   INSCBANCE   FUND. 

Sec.  20.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  grant  nnd  continuance  of  any  franchise 
111  ilo  business  un<ler  this  act  that  the  corporation  holding  such  franchise  shall 
W  aside  flnnuallv  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  said  corporation  to  be 
held  as  a  fund  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  imyment  of  pensions 
tn  tbe  employees  of  such  corporation  who  shall  have  been  disquallfled  for  active 
'*rvlce  either  bv  Injury  In  the  service  or  by  age.  The  amoimt  and  time  nf 
Idyments.  the  Investment  of  the  fund,  the  disbursing  of  the  same,  and  the  entire 
management  thereof  shall  be  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  and  from 
time  to  time  altered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

BOASD  OP  coNcnxATion. 

Skt.  21.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  hereby  empowered  an<l  di- 
rected to  net  as  a  board  of  condllntion  between  corporations  organized  under 
tills  act  and  their  enipioyeea  ns  to  any  dispute  arising  between  said  corporation 
and  Its  emplovees  In  the  matter  of  compensation,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor, 
ti*  protection  of  life  and  llnib  of  said  employees,  and  such  power  ahall  he  eKel^ 
Hiw>l  by  such  <-oinndBsion  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made 
■nd  from  time  to  time  altered  by  said  commission. 
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Sec.  22.  Anj-  offlper,  tllrector,  or  ngent  of  such  corporntlon  wlio  ebnll  be  eu- 
RSRed  In  protiiolliig  or  opposing  any  leelelatlon  or  Kovernmental  action,  either 
nntlonal  or  Stjite,  shnll  fi-oiii  time  to  Hide  make  oath  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  n  sCiitement  of  his  esi>Miilltnre8  made  In  that  lielinlf.  No 
corporation  orfmnisietl  under  this  act  shall  mnlte  any  expend  It  tire  whatever  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  or  defeatlni:  any  political  party  or  candidate  for  office, 
and  for  every  siicli  ofTenee  such  corporation  shall,  on  conviction,  be  subject  to  u 
flue  of dollars. 

Any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  such  corporntlon  who  shall  wHirulIy  tiDd 
knowingly  make,  assist  In  making.  cau<«  nr  direct  to  lie  made  any  false  arnte- 
ment.  material  misrepresentation,  or  false  entry  In  any  iMiok,  report,  return, 
nccouut,  or  certiflcnte  required  hy  the  act  to  he  kept,  made,  or  file<l.  shnll  be, 

upon  conviction,  subject  to  a   fine  of  not  more  than  dollars,    or  to 

Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and  shall  furthermore  be 
liable  In  a  civil  actiou  for  diiniages  cnused  to  any  creditor  or  stockholder 
thereby. 

Any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  who  shall  willfully  refuse 
or  n^lect  to  ijerforiii  any  duty  linposert  upon  him  by  this  act  for  wlilch  refnsal 
or  neglect  a  penalty  Is  not  therein  otherwise  expressly  provided,  slmll  he  sub- 
ject, upon  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  dollars,  or  to  linprlaon- 

ment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

All  fines  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  Ibe  accident  and  Insurance  fund 
aforesaid. 

Sec.  23.  No  such  corporation  Bball  pay  or  distribute  to  Its  stockholders  In  nny 
form  during  any  one  year  a  dividend  or  dividends  exceedinft  in  total  amount 
five  per  centum  mmn  the  entire  capital  Block.  If  after  tlie  payment  by  such 
cun>oratlon  of  Its  operating  exiienwes.  niiihitciinnce  Improvements,  und  better- 
ments. Its  taxes,  its  interest  on  hondeii  or  other  indebtedness,  and  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  accident  and  insurance  fund,  there  shall  be  a  surplus  over  and  above 
the  amount  necessary  to  pay  such  dividend  of  live  per  centum  per  annum  the 
surplus  shall  lie  apportioned  ns  follows;  One-half  thereof  shnll  be  paid  Into  n 
guarantee  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  (he  Tnlted  States  for  future  dividends  In 
case  of  a  slackening  of  buslnesi.  such  fund  to  he  controller!  anil  Investeil  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  rommlssion,  and  one-half  thereof  shall  he  paid  into  the 
accident  nnd  Insurance  tund  provided  for  hy  this  act. 

No  reduction  of  rates  as  to  any  given  railroad  shall  he  made  or  ordereil  by  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  or  by  nny  other  governmental  agency,  which 
-  shall  make  II  reasonably  probable  that  such  five  per  centum  dividends  can  not 
be  earned  upon  the  total  capital  stock  of  tlie  cor|K>ration. 


StM'  24  All  nntlonal  rnllwav  cimponie«  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
-  T'nited  States  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  all  actions  by  or  flcalnst  them,  whether 
Bt  law  or  In  equltv.  he  deemed  citizens  of  the  States  In  which  they  are  respec- 
tively operating,  and  In  such  cases  t'nited  States  circuit  and  district  cotirts 
Bliall  not  have  Jurlsillctlon  other  than  such  as  they  would  have  in  cnse  such 
corporations  were  Indlvidunl  citizens  of  such  States  respectively.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  In  cases  In  which  the  t  tilted  States  Is  a  party  or  cases  for 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  any  such  corporation. 


Sec  25  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsrion  may  make  rules  necessary  for 
the  complete  enforcement  of  the  jirovlsions  of  this  act  and  from  lime  to  time 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  same. 

amerhmknt  ob  appeal. 

Sec.  26.  This  act  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  amendment,  alteration,  or 
repeal  by  act  of  Congress. 
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Thp  Senate  hnvlng  under  conslderntlon  llie  bill  (H.  n.  12987)  to  aiiieml  an 
•ft  enitded  "An  act  to  retnilnte  coninieree,"  npproveO  February  4,  1887,  an<l  all 
■Ma  nmenilatory  thereof,  and  to  enlarge  tlie  ix>wers  of  tlVe  Interstate  Commerce 
Com  mission — 

Sir.  NEwiAwna  anld : 

"Mr.  Prbsidest.  Although  I  jolnetl  lu  reiwrtliig  tbe  pending  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  I  do  not  regard  It  as  a  comprelienslve 
measure.  I  think  that  now  la  the  time  to  seeure  full  and  comprehensive  action 
npoD  the  Hubject  of  interstate  commerce,  and  lliat  we  should  not  content  our- 
sehee  with  such  frngmentarr  legislation  as  we  haye  hitherto  enacted. 

"I  Itelleve  that  In  legislating  upon  the  subject  we  should,  lu  the  flrat  place, 
treste  the  great  carrying  corporations  that  operate  between  States,  We  should 
then  provide  against  overcapl till Izat Ion.  We  should  provide  for  a  simple  system 
of  taxation  by  the  States  that  would  be  matbeinailcally  certain  in  Its  computa- 
tion, and  we  should  Qx  a  deflnlie  return  to  the  stockholders  upon  the  capital 
Invested.  We  should  also  take  Into  considerallou  the  relations  of  the  employees 
of  ihe  railroads  to  these  corpora tlous.  We  sliouRl  provide  for  an  insurance 
fand  against  accidents  and  old  age,  and  we  should  also  provide  for  n  concilia- 
tion of  disputes  between  carriers  and  their  employees.  We  should  frankly 
recognize  the  economic  necessity  of  consolidation  and  combination  ond  the 
luunopoHstic  character  of  the  business,  and  regulate  all  with  a  proper  regard 
for  the  Interests  of  the  public  served  by  It,  the  property  rights  of  the  capita) 
employed  in  it,  and  the  human  rights  of  the  labor  employeil  by  it. 

"Governmetit  ownership  presents  no  difficulties,  either  constitutional  or  prac- 
tk-al,  and  the  country  will  certainly  drift  to  It  unless  tlie  existing  abuses  of 
nBcontrolle<l  monopoly,  of  overcapltallKatlou.  of  acciinipllshiHl  union  between  the 
producing  and  transportation  Interests  of  the  country,  of  political  control,  and 
of  unjust  |)referenceK  and  discriminations  are  done  away  with,  Kven  assuming 
ihdt  the  Government  manogement  niuy  not  he  econonilcnl,  the  tinie  may  come 
whfn  the  pei)[>le  will  regard  equality  of  service  as  of  more  importance  than 
Ki)nomy  of  service.  But  the  |>lan  of  national  tncorponitlim  would  give  the 
country  tbe  Iwneflts  of  Government  ownership  with  ncme  of  its  dangers.  It 
would  abolish  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  unresirlcteil  monopoly,  auto- 
matically bring  about  a  reduction  In  rates,  put  the  railroads  out  of  politics, 
ami  retain  the  management  of  the  able  men  whose  genius  creat«I  our  present 
WTiclent  system  of  transportation.  No  complaint  c;\n  be  made  aa  to  this  effl- 
■•ieticj-  ■  no  cumplalnt  can  be  made  as  to  consolidation  properly  controlled  in  Its 
eaijitiillziillon.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  raid  the  projierty  of  railroad 
Investors.  No  attempt  sliould  be  ma<le  to  dewtroy  or  impair  the  existing  values 
of  Ihelr  securities.  Unity  of  control,  slmptidty  of  organization,  certainty  In 
valuation  of  rallrood  pro|)prly  and  in  return  upon  such  valuation  to  the  stock- 
holiiers,  certainty  in  tasts,  fair  recognition  of  the  dangerous  clmnicter  of  the. 
tenlce  of  the  employees,  proper  provision  for  Insurance  against  acchlents  aral 
niii  age  conciliation  of  disputes  between  the  carriers  niid  their  employes,  are 
parts  of  the  full  anil  comprehensive  legislation  which  this  subject  requires  and 
which  woulil  lilfferentlate  our  leglsintlon  from  the  Incomplete  anil  fragmentary 
Iwislatlon  lu  which  CoagreHK  has  thus  far  Iralulgeil  regarding  Interstate 
Iransportatlon. 

lAiuotlon  t«  mllrf  lo  the  quetlM  and  commenti  of  8en»to™  Spooner,  Bacon,  Heybnra, 
GJlli^r,«ddT"l  "daring  ibt  delWen  of  tn.  foregoing  «)e«b.] 

COMMON  SENSE  OF  THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION. 

IB,  Fr.acl.G.  N-'»-'^.  ?^ne'SJ^h^-VVnX,^T'  "''^"'  ^«°^-«^^^-^ 

From  the  days  of  the  fathers  the  Nation  has  dealt  with  the  problems  of 

self  p>vernn.ent.  one  after  another,  os  they  have  arisen.    It  ^ns  often  viewed 

theiJ  flrsl.  with  apprehension,   then  grappled  with   them,  solved   them,  and 
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The  problem  of  riie  hour  Is  monopoly  In  ln»>tru  men  tall  ties  nnil  com  mmlt  ties 
tssentinl  to  tlie  rouinioii  i-omfort  and  proHperlty.  Of  these,  tlie  tirst  tn  !«■  denit 
with  Is  the  moDopoly  of  transportation .  There  are  three  general  views  In 
r^nrd  to  this  question. 

The  (Treat  finntiders  and  railroad  operators  are  oppoaed  to  any  piiblfo  resula- 
tion.  They  helleve  th*"  problems  slioitlil  Iw  left  to  tlie  prat-tical  anil  experl- 
enc«l  men  who  have  brouBht  the  tniiiKportatlon  system  to  lla  present  state  of 
«flicieney. 

The  President  and  a  very  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  lie  emiwwered  to 
revise  rates  upon  coinpliiint,  subject  to  review  by  n  tourt  of  tran>«|Mirtiitii>n.  A 
bill  has  recently  pnssetl  the  House  to  this  effect. 

There  Is  u  thlnl  view,  which  stems  to  lie  growing  rapidly  tn  po|Hilar  est«>m, 
In  favor  of  outright  Government  ownership. 

I  can  not  aftree  with  the  railroad  operators  that  nothing  shouhl  lie  ilone.  The 
power  to  fis  rates  of  transi>ortatlon  Is  the  power  to  affect  the  coki  of  every- 
IbinK  which  enters  Into  conmion  eouBumptlon,  and.  thus,  in  great  measure,  to 
retaliate  the  stanrtai'd  of  living  of  our  people.  Such  tremendous  |K»wer  t-iiu  not 
tiafely  be  left,  without  restraint,  in  private  hands. 

As  to  the  measure  which  passed  the  House  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  326 
to  17,  I  fear  It  will  be  <IisapiKilutlng  in  Its  results.  It  does  not  present  n  scien- 
tiflc  solution  of  the  problem.  It  leaves  the  (tower  of  taxation  with  45  States 
and  thousands  of  local  political  subdivisions,  so  that  there  can  be  notblng  to 
the  way  of  nnlfoi-nilty  or  permanency  In  this  item.  It  makes  no  provision  for 
the  valuation  of  the  proiierty,  nor  does  Jt  nuike  any  attempt  to  Indlcute  what 
wouhi  cnnKtitut"  a  reasonalile  rate  of  Interest  on  the  Investment.  It  does  ni>l 
touch  the  evil  of  overcapitalisation,  nor  does  It  projKKie  anything  which  would 
abate  the  alarming  evil  of  ptdltlcal  control  which  has  come  as  an  unavoidable 
incident  In  the  gniwth  of  corporate  power. 

While  the  sentiment  favoring  Government  ownership  Is  increasing  It  Is  plain 
that  the  country  Is  not  ready  for  such  ownership  at  this  time.  The  most 
tierlous  objection  to  it  is  that  it  would  luterject  13)0.000  employees  Into  tlw 
political  patronage  and  render  it  difficult  to  drive  from  power  the  i«rty  con- 
trolling tbla  vast  influence,  however  deKlrnble  a  change  of  ad  u>iui  strut  ion 
might  be. 

On  January  4  I  lutrwluced  a  Joint  resolution  In  the  Senate  (S.  Res.  86.  3dtb 
Cong.,  3d  sess.l  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  con- 
sist of  four  exi«rts  on  transportation  and  transportation  law.  five  Senators, 
and  five  Representatives,  Instructed  to  frame  and  report  to  Congress  a  natiuual 
Incorporation  act  prepared  upon  certain  principles.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  which  has  called  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  to  wake 
report  as  to  the  plan  outlined,  with  such  suggestions  as  may  be  <|pen>e<l 
advisable. 

The  object  of  my  resolution  Is  to  unify  and  simplify  the  railroad  administra- 
tion of  the  country ;  to  recognize  the  evolution  in  railroading,  under  which 
the  oiteratlon  and  management  of  almost  the  entire  railroad  mileage  has  eome 
under  the  control  of  about  six  well-knowu  groups  or  systems;  to  place  such 
};y8tems  under  national  Incorporation  and  control ;  to  make  the  taxes  of  tbe 
railroads  fixed  and  certain ;  and  to  provide  for  fixed  illvldeuds.  so  that  here- 
after any  Increase  of  business  will  tend  mathematically  either  to  a  betterment 
of  the  roads,  to  an  increase  in  wages,  or  to  a  diminution  In  rates.  These  i>ur. 
poses  I  would  accomplish  by  the  following  methods: 

1.  The  requirement  that  all  rallroa<ls  engaging  In  interstate  commerce  shall 
Incorporate  under  a  national  law  In  accordance  with  certain  conditions  not  only 
permitting  but  favoring  the  consolidation  of  railroads. 

2.  The  valuation  ot  all  such  railroads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  t^ommis- 
sioii,  and  a  capltaliKathm  not  exceeding  such  \'aluatlou. 

3.  Tlie  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  all  rates  so 
spplleil  as  to  yield  an  annual  return  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent  on  such 

4.  The  exemption  of  railroad  property.  Including  stocks  anil  bonds,  from  all 
lases  except  u  tax  on  gross  receipts,  such  tax  to  begin  at  3  per  cent  and  increase 
At  tlie  rate  of  one-flfth  of  1  |ier  cent  each  year  until  It  reaches  tbe  maximum  of 
5  per  cent.  This  tax  to  be  colle<teil  by  the  Government,  then  distributed  among 
the  States  and  Territories  on  some  equitable  basis. 
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5.  Tbe  creation  of  a  pension  fund  for  employees  disquallfled,  eltber  by  injury 
or  by  age,  from  active  service  by  setting  aside  In  ttie  Treasury  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads. 

6.  The  arbltnitlon  of  all  disputes  between  such  railroad  corporations  and 
their  employees  as  to  compensation,  hours  of  labor,  and  protection  to  life  and 
limb. 

lu  the  United  States  there  are  200,000  miles  of  railroad,  owned  by  abotit 
'ijOUO  corporations  and  controlled  by  about  600  operating  companies.  But  these 
operatiug  cuoipauies  have  gradually  come  under  the  management  of  6  groups 
of  ownership,  each  group  dominated  by  a  single  Individual  or  by  a  few  Indi- 
viduals. These  groups  are  popularly  Ifiiowu  as  "  the  Morgan,"  "  the  Gould- 
Rockefeller,"  the  "  Uurrlmau,"  "  the  Vnuderbitt,"  "  the  Pennqrivanla,"  and 
"  the  Moore  "  groups. 

With  two  or  three  eiceptlona  these  2,000  corporatious  are  organized  under 
State  laws,  though  under  the  existing  groups  and  systems  they  are  operated 
n^^rdlesH  of  State  lines,  three-fourths  of  the  transportation  business  of  the 
eountry  being  interstste.  Oorporutions  orgunlzed  in  one  State  can  operate  in 
other  States  only  by  the  comity  of  the  latter.  The  general  policy  of  both  the 
Stale  and  National  Governments  has  been  against  pooling  or  consolidation  of 
any  kind,  on  the  theory  that  competition  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  preventing 
excessive  rates  and  securing  improve<l  service.  Nevertheless,  practical  consoll- 
daliou  has  been  effected  and  competition  largely  eliminated  through  various 
methods  of  leasing,  trackage  arrangements,  holding  companies,  and  community 
of  lotereflL  As  a  rule  these  methods  have  not  been  testetl  in  the  courts,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Securities  Co.  the  method  was  tested  and  adjudged 
iDvallil. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  railroad,  whether  in  tbe  bands  of  the  Government  or  of  a 
private  corporation.  Is  a  natural  monopoly.  The  steady  trend  of  consolidation 
is  the  outcome  of  economic  forces  which  can  not  be  controlled  or  appreciably 
Impeded  by  leglslatlou.  The  present  system  is  complicated  and  expensive,  in- 
volving the  maintenance  of  many  unnecessary  corporations,  the  bond  and  stock 
Iwues  uf  which  constitute  a  mass  of  perplexity  confusing  alike  to  the  investor, 
to  the  tax  assessor,  and  to  the  rate-reg\iltttlng  commission. 

It  is  clear  that  there  should  be  unity  of  ownership,  recognized  by  the  law,  of 
mch  railroads  as  are  now  linked  together  lu  Interstate  commerce  regardless  of 
State  lines.  As  State  leglBlutlou  can  not  accomplish  this  the  railroad  corpora- 
tion should  be  national — tbe  creation  of  tbe  Government,  whose  Jurisdiction  Is 
M  broad  as  interstate  commerce  itself  and  whose  sovereignty  rests  on  every 
foot  of  American  soil.  The  power  to  create  such  corporations  can  not  be  ques- 
ttODed.  It  was  exercised  In  the  case  of  the  Union  FaclHc  and  Northern  Pacific 
Cos.  The  constitutional  i)owers  of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  post 
roads,  military  defense,  and  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  Involve  the 
creation  of  all  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  carry  out  such  powers. 

I  would  require  all  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  incoriMirute 
imder  a  national  law.  and  thus  remove  every  barrier  in  tbe  way  of  complete 
vDQsoildation.  1  would  provide  that  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  Issued  for 
•ach  consolidation  should  be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  that  they  should  not  exceed  the  actunl  value  of  the  railroads  consolidated, 
nch  value  to  be  determined  by  the  commission.  I  would  provide  that  the  com- 
■alsslon  should  approve  the  amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  to  be  issued  for  the  pur- 
chase of  connecting  or  Interset'tlng  lines,  for  the  bettenuent  of  existing  roads, 
SDd  the  construction  of  new  ones;  and  I  would  make  a  rigid  requirement  to  the 
effect  that  these  securities  should  not  excee<l  ihe  value  of  the  property  acquired 
or  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  constructed.  The  method  would  effectually 
prevent  future  overcapltallzatlun. 

Neither  of  our  political  parties  should  object  to  this  plan  of  national  Incorpo- 
ration on  the  ground  that  It  favors  centrsllEatlon  of  power.  The  Republican 
Party,  strongly  natldnallst  as  It  is,  could  not;  while  t^e  Democratic  Party 
^ould  not  It  is  quite  as  Democratic  to  insist  upon  the  full  exercise  of  powers 
pUlnly  given  to  Ihe  National  Government  as  It  la  to  insist  upon  the  reserved 
right  of  tbe  States. 

1  think  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  In  arriving  at  a  true  valuation 
of  railroad  property.  The  basis  should  be  the  market  value  of  their  securities, 
though  other  factors  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  can  afford  to  be 
liberal  with  the  present  investors  If  we  can  secure  for  all  time  a  valuation 
hBKd  on  preKUl  conditions  and  prevent  tbe  enormous  valuation  of  the  future 
which  Increased  business  and  profit  will  give.    Nor  should  there  be  much  diffl- 
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mltf  in  determining  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be  rIIowciI  on  tbla  valuntlon.  In 
my  resolution  I  suggest  "  not  less  than  4  per  I'cnt,"  leaving  tlie  maximum  to 
the  determination  of  the  commission.  Bnt  It  we  are  to  hiive  an  iibsolutely 
scientlflc  adjusCoient  of  tbe  matter,  the  dlviclends  should  be  deflnlteij'  fixed  od 
a  permanent  basis,  so  as  to  yield  an  honest  return  uiKin  an  honest  luvestment. 
The  advantage  of  my  plan  Is  also  apparent  In  the  matter  of  tuxes.  Railroads 
are  now  taxed  under  45  different  systems  embraced  In  the  Inws  of  as  uinny 
States.  In  some  they  are  taxed  upon  rtoss  receipts ;  In  others  upon  a  valuation 
of  tmck,  and  real  niid  personal  property;  In  others  franchises  are  included ; 
and  In  some  States  a  rapid  movement  Is  being  made  toward  nsfesslng  them 
upon  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  issued,  tbe  contention  being 
that  taxes  should  be  Imimsed  upon  tbe  same  value  ns  that  on  which  rates  are 
collected.  The  laws  of  niHny  States  also  permit  taxation  of  bondn  and  stock  In 
tbe  bands  of  holders — a  form  of  double  taxation.  There  Is  no  uniformity, 
no  permanency.  Thousands  of  local  ofBciala  are  engaged  In  making  the  valua- 
tion and  llxing  the  tax  rates.  Since  the  amoimt  of  taxes  paid  Is  one  of  the 
vital  factors  lu  determining  tbe  net  eamlngB  of  the  property,  there  can  be  no 
sclenlllle  basis  for  fixing  dividends  while  this  crude  and  chaotic  system  prevails. 
I  would  exempt  all  railroad  property.  Including  bonds  and  sto<-kB,  from  all 
taxation  except  a  tax  on  gross  receipts,  to  be  collected  by  the  national  authori- 
ties and  distributed  among  the  States  In  proportion  to  mileage  or  volume  of 
business.  Tinder  this  method  titockholdera  and  bondholders  would  be  relieved 
of  that  double  taxation  of  which  they  Justly  complain,  and  we  would  secure 
absolute  uniformity  in  railroad  taxation  throughout  the  land.  The  total  taxes  of 
all  the  roads  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  $58,000,000,  equal  to  about 
3  per  cent  upon  the  gross  receipts.  I  would  take  this  as  a  starting  point,  but 
provide  that  tnxes  should  be  gradually  Increased,  at  the  rate  of  one-flftb  of  J 
per  cent  per  annum,  until  they  reache<l  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent  on  gross  re- 
ceipts. With  the  present  earnings,  this  would  yield  about  $80,000,000  p^ 
annum,  bnt  earnings  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  States  should  not  complain 
of  this  arrahgement,  since  they  would  re<*lve  from  the  first  all  of  the  revenue 
they  now  enjoy  from  this  source,  and  without  the  expense  of  collecting  it. 
Ultimately  they  would  receive  much  more  than  their  present  revenue. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise.  Has  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to 
exempt  national  railroads  frimi  taxation  by  the  States?  I  think  it  has.  Under 
a  national  incorporation  act  the  ralironds  would  be  the  Instrumental  I  ties  of 
the  National  Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  constitutional 
function  of  regulating  interstate  commerce.  As  such  Instrumentalities,  the  act 
should  exempt  them  from  all  State  and  local  taxation,  because  "  the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  and  the  Nation  can  not  permit  the  destruction  or 
impairment  of  Its  chosen  Instrumentalities. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  rate-making  feature  of  my  plan.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  exempt  such  national  railroads  from  State  regulation  as  to 
local  rates.  It  Is  confusing  to  have  the  national  commission  and  4.'>  different 
State  commissions  at  the  same  time  act  In  Judgment  upon  the  same  subject. 
And  Just  as  there  should  be  but  one  taxing  power,  so  also  should  there  be  but 
one  rate-regulating  power — this  In  the  Interest  of  simplicity,  convenience,  and 
certainty.  It  might  he  possible  for  a  national  Incorporation  act  to  exempt 
national  railroads  from  State  reguliitlon  of  local  rates,  upon  the  assumption 
that  tbe  power  to  8i  rates,  like  the  power  to  tax.  Involves  the  power  to 
destroy.  But  if  It  should  not  be  thought  advisable  to  attempt  this,  doubtless 
some  methoti  of  amicable  cooperation  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  State  commissions  could  be  effected  which  would  materially 
Increase  the  certainty  of  the  calculations. 

There  Is  another  advantage  which  would  surely  arise  from  the  adoption  of 
this  policy,  and  which  is  of  consequence  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  ad- 
vantages which  woulcj  follow  fixed  taxes  and  dividends  and  permanent  peace 
(or  the  railroad  industry.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  railroad  would  go  out  of 
politics.  The  railroad  Is  in  politics  lo-day  t>ecause  Its  vast  property,  amounting 
to  more  than  ten  billions.  Is  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone — tbe 
upper  millstone  of  the  rate-regulating  power,  and  the  nether  millstone  of  the 
taxing  power.  Between  the  two,  save  (or  the  protection  of  the  courts,  these 
properties  can  be  ground  to  destruction.  The  uncertainly  and  Insecurity  of 
their  situation  compels  the  railroads  to  go  into  politics.  Hence  they  take  part 
In  the  election  of  every  ofitdal  whose  duty  Is  likely  to  trench  In  any  degree 
upon  the  taxing  and  rate-resulating  power.  Doing  everything  systematically, 
their  participation  in  politics  means  the  organization  of  a  machine  in  every 
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State  of  the  Union.;  aDd  Bln<v  the;  pursue  the  lines  'of  least  resistance,  tbla 
often  means  alliance  with  the  corrupt  element  of  every  community.  It  la 
cxpenslTe  for  the  railroads  and,  worse  than  that,  It  Is  a  grave  menace  to  the 
Institutions  of  the  Republic. 

I  submit  that  these  plans  may  reasonably  be  characterized  as  the  common 
seoRe  of  the  railroad  question.  Railroad  monopoly  has  come  in  the  course  of 
natural  evolution.  We  have  learned  that  monopoly  is  Inherent  In  our  modern 
method  of  transportation.  Let  It  be  no  longer  outlawed,  but  frankly  recognized, 
welcomed,  and  made  legal.  The  way  to  do  this  is  by  means  of  national  Incor- 
poration. 

Vast  capital  Is  required  to  create  and  maintain  transportation  facilities  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  our  growing  country.  ThU  capital  Is  Justly  entitled  to 
Its  fair  reward,  yet  can  not  be  permitted  to  fix  Its  own  profits;  for  It  Is  not 
In  haman  nature,  and  certainly  not  In  the  nature  of  corporations,  to  consider 
profits  from  an  unselfish  standpoint.  Not  only  Is  this  true,  but  the  railroad  1b 
so  intimately  related  to  every  other  industry,  and  to  tlie  dally  life  of  all  our 
people,  as  to  mahe  It  desirable  that  the  best  service  should  be  rendered  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Indeed,  every  saving  that  can  be  effected  In  this  regard  tends  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses.  How  shall  we  realize  the  best 
service  at  the  lowest  coat?  Clearly,  by  giving  the  railroad  Investment  the 
largest  measure  of  security  and  the  greatest  certainty  of  earning  power. 
Consolidation  under  national  Incorporation  Is  the  sure  road  to  this  result.  It 
means  Increased  efficiency,  greater  economy,  cessation  of  wasteful  competition 
and  of  demoralizing  strife  between  the  railroads  and  the  people.  It  means, 
too,  Qxed  dividends  upon  an  agreed  valuation. 

There  is  a  feature  of  all  railroad  regulation  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  frameil  bills  on  the  subject  Rate  regulation 
means,  anquestlonably,  the  limitation  of  dividends  upon  the  Investment.  This 
la.  In  a  sense,  an  Invasion  of  property  rights,  and  demands  the  concession  of 
compensatlDK  advantages.  When  the  public  limits  the  dividends  upon  a  given 
invetttment,  the  public  ought  to  secure  them.  This  Is  what  will  happen  under 
the  proposed  plan.  Virtually,  the  nation  would  guarautee  a  certain  low  rate 
of  Internet  upon  the  Investment. 

Coder  this  plan,  the  vast  Increase  of  trnnsirartatlon  business  In  the  future 
will  tend  to  the  reduction  of  rates  and  the  advantage  of  the  people.  The  appre- 
ciatioa  of  values  which  has  occurred  up  to  the  time  this  act  goes  Into  effect 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  owners  of  railroad  property.  They  Invested  In  a  specu- 
lative undertaking,  took  their  chances,  and  created  a  property  valuable  to 
themselves  and  Indispensable  to  the  public.  But  now  we  propose  to  eliminate 
tite  speculative  element,  and  to  create  conditions  which  will  make  railroad 
seenrltles  almost  as  good  as  Government  bonds.  In  return  for  this  great  advan- 
tage, we  ask  that  capital  shall  be  content  with  a  reasonable  dividend  upon 
fTMent  valnatlon.  The  increase  In  business  which  will  inevitably  arise  In  the 
future  with  the  growth  of  the  country  will  then  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  three  forms.  First,  they  will  get  It  In  the  form  of  betterments,  esten- 
tton.".  and  constantly  improving  sen'ioe.  They  will  get  It  In  the  form  of  better 
conditions  of  employment— higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  for  the  1.300,000  men 
actntiily  engaged  In  the  railroad  Industry,  and  a  pension  fund  to  secure  them 
tn  sickness  or  old  age.  Finally,  this  Increase  will  be  transmuted  Into  public 
benefits,  m  the  form  of  constantly  lowering  rates  of  freight  and  passenger 
traffic. 

The  evils  of  overcapitalization,  of  stock  speculation,  and  of  corporate  control 
of  political  affairs  are  not  touched  by  the  measure  passed  by  the  House  of 
Bepresen  tat  Ives.  Under  my  plan,  the  first  would  he  completely  done  away  with, 
the  second  would  be  greatly  modified,  and  the  third  would  be  eliminated  In  so 
far  as  It  arises  from  the  regulation  of  taxes  and  rates. 

While  this  Joint  resolution  does  not  Intend  to  be  a  perfected  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, I  tieileve  It  contains  the  germ  of  a  railroad  policy  which  will  do  equal 
and  exact  Justice  to  all  parties  concerneil.  To  cai)itat,  It  will  give  security  and 
assured  dividends ;  to  labor,  it  will  give  an  Impartial  tribunal  for  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  as  to  wagpR,  hours,  and  safety  appliances;  to  the  public,  the  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  the  investment  and  that  high  degree  of  etilciency  which  la 
bom  of  modem  methods.  And  to  the  capital  Invested,  labor  employed,  and  the 
public  served,  it  wiu,  through  the  action  of  an  Impartial  tribunal  of  high 
character  aitd  dignity,  charged  with  the  duty  of  settling  all  disputes,  bring ' 
peace  and  Immanlt;  from  constant  agitation,  and  put  an  end  to  the  continuous 
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wnrfare  which  has  heretofore  exl8te<1  between  the  ra.ilroatl  aDd  its  employees, 
and  tite  rallrond  and  the  public. 

It  l8  plain  enough  that  the  people  are  restive  under  existing  conditions.  They 
are  alarmed  by  the  evidence  tliat  railroad  rates  are  likely  to  fall  under  the 
absolute  control  of  a  few  men,  and  that  individuals  will  be  subject  to  the 
absolute  sway  of  these  few  men  In  matters  vitally  nfCeotIng  their  Interests. 
The  railroads  are  public  highways.  The  service  Is  a  public  service,  and  the 
conviction  Is  gradually  growing  in  favor  of  Government  ownership. 

Unless  the  railroad  system  la  unified  and  simplified,  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  will  drive  tiie  country  to  Government  ownership  as  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  argument  In  favor  of  it  Is  simple.  It  is  urged  that  the  Pott 
Otflce  Department  Is  already  engaged  in  transportation  which  is  conducted  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people ;  tliat  its  wort  now  Involves  expenditures 
equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  operating  expenses  of  all  the  railroads;  that 
an  enlargement  of  its  operations  could  he  secured  by  organizing  a  division  of 
transportation  in  this  department ;  putting  at  Its  head  a  capable  man,  trained 
and  experienced  in  railroading;  authorizing  suit  for  condemnation  against  all 
railroads,  the  Government  entering  Into  Immediate  possession  and  retaining 
the  present  force  of  employeea  aud  officials,  eliminating  such  of  the  latter  as 
may  be  unnecessary  under  unified  conditions ;  the  condemnation  to  cover  simply 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  the  market  value  of  whicii  is  now  about 
$4,000,000,000,  leaving  existing  bonds  aggregating  about  $6,000,000,000  as  a 
lien  upon  the  protierty,  to  be  retired  as  they  mature  with  Government  iMnds  nt 
2J  per  cent,  the  stock  to  be  paid  for  by  a  present  issue  of  Government  imnds  at 
the  same  rate. 

The  railroads  are  now  cnpltallied  nt  about  $12,000,000,000,  one-half  In  bonds 
and  one-half  in  stocks.  The  market  value  of  the  total  Issue  Is  now  about 
$10,000,000,000.  The  gross  revenue  of  all  the  railroads  for  the  past  year  was 
about  $1,950,000,000,  an  Increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  about  $176,000,000. 
The  operating  expenses  now  aggregate  about  $1,280,000,000,  leaving  about 
$690,000,000  as  the  net  Income.  It  Is  urged  that,  under  Government  ownersblp, 
the  Government  would  have  to  pay  out  of  this  net  Income  the  present  interest 
on  existing  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $270,000,000,  and  2i  per  cent  on  the 
$4,000,000,000  of  the  Government  bonds,  Issued  In  lieu  of  existing  stock,  about 
$100,000,000,  or  $370,000,000  In  all,  leaving  $320,000,000  for  betterments,  eztoi- 
slons.  and  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  This  latter  sum 
can  be  Increased  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  Interest  on  the  railroad  bonds 
from  an  average  of  41  per  cent  to  2i  per  cent,  a  saving  of  $120,000,000  an- 
nuallj-.  It  Is  contended  that  a  sinking  fund  could  thus  be  provided  which 
would  extinguish  the  entire  debt  In  less  than  50  years  and  leave  the  operating 
expense  alone  as  n  charge  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Such  is  the  attroctlve  side  of  Government  ownership;  but  It  ignores,  of 
course,  the  possible  evils  of  bureaucracy,  unbusluessilke  methods,  political 
patronage,  etc. 

The  plan  of  Government  ownersblp  has  the  attractiveness  of  simplicity  and 
directness.  National  ownership  can,  In  my  Judgment,  he  met  successfully  only 
by  a  policy  of  national  incorporation  and  control,  which  has  tlie  advantage  of 
almo<it  equal  simplicity  aud  directness.  I  believe  the  policy  I  am  advocating 
would  give  the  country  nearly  all  the  iwneSts  of  Government  ownership,  with 
none  of  its  dangers.  It  would  abolish  the  evils  arising  from  unrestricted 
monopoly,  prevent  the  entrance  of  over  a  million  men  Into  the  political  patron- 
age, eliminate  the  present  corporate  interference  with  and  control  of  our 
politics  and  retain  in  the  transportation  service  the  initiative,  the  enterprise, 
and  tiie  administrative  capacity  of  the  brilliant  men  whose  genius  created  our 
present  magnificent  system  of  transportation  out  of  tbe  crude  conditions  which 
prevailed  a  generation  ago. 

SOLVING  THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION. 


Tiie  question  of  governmental  control  of  railroads  was  not  fttUy  >Bd  flnallr 
settled  In  last  year's  legislation  on  the  subject.  Verj-  few  expected  that  Is  would 
prove  to  be  sotlsfactorlly  adjusted  in  all  respects.  It  was  an  effort  to  oope  with 
many  disturbing  features  and  some  conditions  were  improved;  but  there  U 
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abOBdant  evidence  that  until  the  aystem  Is  slinpllfied  and  unlfled  tbere  will 
continue  to  be  the  cry  that  the  complexity  or  the  altuaiion  demands  Qovern- 
meut  owoersblp  as  tlie  bulutlon  of  the  problem. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  Government  ownerslilp  are  attractive  and  ap- 
parently convlnclug.  They  tell  us  tbat  outside  the  United  States  three-fifths  of 
the  trackage  Is  In  national  on-nerslilp.  and  ask  "Why  should  not  America  also 
own  her  own  railways?"  They  say :  "  If  the  universal  tendency  is  to  ownership 
by  nations,  why  should  not  we  follow  their  esampieV  If  tlie  Nation  can  build 
the  most  gigantic  work  of  modern  times— tlte  Panama  Cnaal — and  If  It  can  own 
and  operate  a  railroad  from  ocean  to  ocean  In  Panama,  why  can  it  not  build  and 
own  and  operate  railroads  In  the  United  States?  If  Chicago  can  contemplate 
the  ownership  of  InterurbiiD  railroads,  costing  hundreds  of  millions,  can  not  the 
Nation  take  a  hand  In  the  ownership  of  Interstate  railroads  costing  bllllonsl" 

Sui^h,  in  brief,  is  tlie  argument  for  the  Government  ownership  of  the  railroads. 
The  method  of  accomp'lshment  Is  not  dllticult.  It  would  be  easy  to  authorize 
tbe  Interstate  Commert'e  Commission  to  institute  suit  to  con<Ienm  the  shares 
of  atoc'k  in  all  railroads  in  the  country  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce,  leaving 
the  bonds  outstanding  as  a  lien  upon  the  property.  The  Interests  of  the  stock- 
holders would  thus  be  purchased  by  the  JJatloii.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  step  Into  the  position  of  directors  of  the  various  companies, 
working  out  a  method  of  national  aduilnlNtratlon.  The  present  bond  issue 
amounts  to  about  $6,000,000,01)0,  for  which  Government  bonds  could  gradually 
be  Kubstituted  at  a  saving  of  Interest  of  about  $100,000,000  annually.  The 
ca|>ltal  stock,  whi<.'h  also  aggcegates  about  $6,000,000,000,  with  a  market  value 
a  little  less,  .could  be  condemned  at  its  market  value  and  paid  for  In  United 
Stales  bonds. 

The  present  annual  revenue  of  the  railroads  la  over  $2,000,000,000.  which 
would  amply  Inxure  payment  of  all  the  fixed  charges  and  Interest  on  the  bonds, 
produce  a  surplus  which  would  make  provision  for  betterments  and  estensions, 
and  also  provide  a  sinking  fund,  which  would  eitlngulah  the  entire  debt  In 
30  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the  procedure.  A  similar 
bill  unanimously  passed  the  Senate  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  the  stock 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.  So  far  aa  the  method  Is  concerned,  Government  owner- 
ship presents  no  difltcultles.  either  cunBtltutlonal  or  practical — except  possibly 
tbe  dlfBcnlty  of  securing  bonest  and  eftlclent  a<l ministration — and  the  country 
will  certainly  drift  toward  It  unless  existing  evils  are  efFectually  abolished. 
Even  assuming  that  Oovernment  management  may  not  be  as  economical,  the 
time  may  yet  come  when  the  people  will  regard  equality  of  service  as  of  greater 
importance  than  economy  of  service.  But  while  the  sentiment  In  favor  of  Oov- 
emment  ownership  Is  Increaelng.  It  Is  perfectly  plain,  for  other  reasons,  that  the 
country  Is  not,  as  yet,  prepared  for  such  ownership.  Among  these  reasons  a  most 
serious  objection  Is  that  It  would  Interject  1,300.000  employees  Into  Government 
patronafce  and  render  It  dl&lcult  to  drive  from, power  the  party  controlling  this 
vast  Influence,  however  deslnible  n  chanire  of  admlnistralton  might  be. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  better  po'lcy — a  rational  middle  ground,  solving  the  rall- 
rwMt  qnesHon.  giving  the  country  ail  of  tbe  benefits  of  Government  ownership 
with  none  of  Its  dangers ;  abolishing  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  unre- 
stricted monopoly ;  automatically  bringing  about  a  reduction  In  rates ;  putting 
tbe  railroads  out  of  politics,  preventing  political  patronage  for  employees,  and 
retaining  tbe  management  of  the  ab'e  men  whose  genius  crcate<1  our  present 
efflclent  system  of  transportation  out  of  the  crude  conditions  which  prevailed 
half  a  century  ago. 

The  history  of  the  roads,  which  they  have  been  working  out  for  themselves, 
nUEgests  It.  In  1830  there  were  23  miles  of  railroad  in  America  :  in  1005.  213,000 
miles.  This  mileage  Is  owned  by  over  2.000  railroad  corporations  created  by 
State  laws.  As  the  result  of  eonsolldatlon,  combination,  and  recombination  the 
operation  of  these  2,000  railroads  has  been  mainly  unified  under  the  control  of 
len  than  10  ^sterns,  each  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  single  State,  gen- 
erally bearing  the  name  of  a  single  man.  who  Is  regarded  aa  the  dominant 
factor  In  its  administration.  For  the  machinery  of  combination  the  con- 
tit>)len  naturally  resort  to  the  States  whose  laws  are  most  lax  In  proper  re- 
strictions as  to  overcapitalization  and  other  evils. 

A  railroad,  whether  In  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion. Is  naturally  a  monopoly.  The  steady  trend  to  consolidation  Is  the  outcome 
of  economic  forces  which  can  not  be  controlled  or  appreciably  Impeded  by 
legislation.  The  present  system  la  complicated  and  expensive.  Involving  the 
maintenance  of  many  unneceasary  corporations,  the  bond  and  stock  issues  of 
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which  coQBtltute  a  moss  of  perplexing  detail,  confusion  alike  to  the  Investor, 
the  tax  assessor,  and  the  nite  regulating  commission.  It  Is  clear  that  there 
should  be  unity  of  ownership,  recognized  by  law,  of  such  railroads  as  are  now, 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  linked  together  In  Interstate  commerce  regardless 
of  State  lines.  As  State  legislation  can  not  accomplish  this  the  railroad  cor- 
porations should  be  national  corporations — the  creation  of  the  Government, 
whose  Jurisdiction  Is  as  broad  as  Interstate  commerce  Itself,  and  whose  sov- 
ereignty rests  on  every  foot  of  American  soli. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  (he  most  part  consolldatlou  has  thus  far  resulted 
In  greater  economy  and  efllcleocy;  in  belter,  quicker,  and  more  equal  service, 
and  In  stability  of  rates.  As  (o  whether  It  has  worked  an;  reduction  of  rates  Is 
disputed,  and  whether  such  combinations  are  legal  is  very  doubtful  dnce  the 
Northern  Securities  decision;  but  consolidation  and  mt-rger  of  railroads  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce  constitute  a  part  of  the  economic  development  of 
such  commerce. 

The  activity  of  these  great  railroad  combinations  Id  politics  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  They  are  In  politics  tiecause  they  realize  that  their  property  may 
be  at  any  time  assailed  either  by  legislatures  or  by  administrative  officers. 
Their  vast  concerns  are  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mltlstonea — the  rate- 
regulating  power  and  tlie  taxing  power.  Participation  lu  politics  Is  stimulated 
by  the  uncertainty  and  inswMirlty  of  their  situations.  In  the  States,  as  a  rule, 
the  ralroads  enter  Into  the  elections  of  offlclals,  whose  duties  are  likely  to 
trench  In  any  way  upon  the  taxing  or  rnte-regulatlng  power.  They  are  subject 
to  control  of  Congress  In  interstate  matters  and  subject  to  the  dictates  of  45 
State  legislatures  or  commissions  as  to  State  «)mmerce.  They  are  also  taxed 
under  45  different  systems.  There  Is  no  certainty,  no  uniformity,  no  per- 
manency. Therefore  the  railroads  are  tn  politics,  and  as  they  do  everything 
systematically,  their  participation  In  politics  means  either  their  organization  of 
or  Identification  with  a  machine  In  most  of  the  States.  As  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, they  naturally  pursue  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which  frequently 
means  alliance  with  corrupt  elements  of  the  communities  In  which  they  operate. 
Once  drawn  Into  politics  by  the  necessities  of  protection  they  naturally  become 
aggressive  and  dominant  in  political  control.  It  Is  expensive  business  for 
the  ral'roada  and  It  Is  a  grave  menace  to  the  Institutions  of  the  R^ublic. 

For  this  reason  I  bellei-e  that  the  railroads  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public, 
would  welcome  some  etRelent  slmpllflcatton  which  should  guarantee  their  Integ- 
rity and  legitimate  business  freedom,  ttuder  established  national  administration 
and  recognised  autiiorlty,  removing  the  necessity  and  temptation  for  sharp 
political  practices. 

It  Is  clear  to  my  mind  that  this  caneasliy  be  accomplished  by  a  national  law 
for  the  Incorporation  of  railways  engaged  In  interstate  commerce,  subjecting 
their  capitalization,  their  stock  and  bond  issues  and  their  relations  with  their 
employees  and  the  imbllc  to  the  appn)val  and  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  roads  should  still  be  subject  to  the  reasonable  police  laws  of 
eoch  State  In  which  they  are  located,  but  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  such  national 
corporations  should  be  free  from  taxation,  ns  representing  simply  parts  of  or 
interests  in  railroads,  which  should  be  assessed  and  taxed  lu  their  entirety.  If 
the  whole  Is  taxed  the  parts  should  not  be  also  taxed.  The  actual  property  and 
equipment  of  such  corporations  should  either  be  assessed  In  the  State  la  which 
they  are  Iocate<l  at  such  a  percentage  of  their  value  .as  is  customary  and  taxed 
nt  the  same  rate  as  other  property ;  or  better,  a  regulated  tax  should  be  laid 
upon  the  gross  receipts  of  the  road,  and  such  proportion  collected  by  each  State 
as  the  gross  mileage  In  the  State  bears  to  the  entire  mileage  of  the  road,  A 
rule  of  taxation  of  national  Instrumentalities  by  the  States  could  be  established 
by  Congress  In  the  ciise  of  Interstate  ral'roads.  as  Is  now  done  In  the  cn.se  of 
national  banks. 

A  national  Incorporation  law  should  limit  stock  and  bond  Issues  to  cash  paid 
In,  or  to  the  value  of  property  acquired,  and  no  Issue  of  stock  or  bonds  should 
be  legal  without  the  approval  of  the  commission.  There  are  two  States  In  the 
Dnioa  to-day  whose  corporate  legislation  Is  of  the  highest  character — the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  Texas.  What  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  nationalize 
either  the  system  of  Massachusetts  or  of  Teicas  and  denatlonallee  the  system  of 
New  Jersey.  It  Is  possible  that  we  might  in  some  cases  have  to  use  the  powers 
both  of  persuasion  and  coercion  to  bring  a  few  of  the  firmly  intrenched  corpora- 
tions out  of  their  shelter  and  under  national  charter.  It  might  be,  too,  that  we 
should  have  to  validate  to  a  large  extent  overcapitalisation  already  created. 
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hut  It  by  this  menni;  we  can  navp  repeiltton  of  the  errors  in  the  future  we  shall 
be  <^>nferrlnft  n  lastlnj;  benefit  upon  the  American  people. 

The  bext  way  to  maintain  for  all  time  the  value  of  these  ronds  is  to  have  the 
<-apital  stock  express  the  real  capital  employed.  It  will  be  easy  then  for  the 
coniraisston  to  (leterniine  a  Just  return.  In  fact,  this  plan  carried  out  In  detail 
would  mean  automatic  regulation,  so  that  In  a  short  time  Che  commission  would 
have  bardlj  anything  to  do.  A  limitation  on  tlie  dividends  would  enforce  not 
only  t>etterment  of  the  road  hut  rgjlucilon  in  rate''.  Thj<4  Is  no  innovation. 
When  we  organized  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  we  provided  that  the  rates 
should  be  dtmlnlsbed  after  the  Income  reached  10  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts  to- 
()av  the  ilmitntlon  upon  the  return  on  capital  In  electric  roadR.  which  are  being 
built  all  over  the  State,  Is  6  per  cent,  with  an  allowance  of  one-half  of  the  addi- 
tional profits  to  the  corporation,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  to  the  State.  Noth- 
ing has  ever  been  paid  to  the  State ;  neither,  of  course,  has  the  corporation 
received  the  other  half.  Beyond  the  6  per  cent  limit  everything  has  naturally 
jninp  to  the  betterment  and  extensloD  of  the  roads  and  the  reduction  of  rates. 
The  advantage  of  a  limitation  of  the  dividend  return  on  capital  Is  that  It  works 
antiimatlcally  toward  betterment  of  roads,  reduction  of  rates,  and  Increase  of 
wages,  all  of  which  are  public  benefits.  Otherwise,  advantages  secured  and 
increase  of  business  tend  only  to  increase  the  profit  of  the  stockholder.  The 
icystem  which  I  propose,  while  securing  to  the  siockliolder  a  fair  relum  for  his 
Investment,  gives  the  balance  of  Increasing  profit  to  the  public.  The  system  will 
do  nway  with  occasion  for  Irregularities.  It  wlQ  prevent  any  Instigation  to 
Illegal  practices  and  will  tend  directly  to  Improving  Instead  of  Impoverishing 
both  tbe  service  and  the  country. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  power  of  tiie  National  Governmentto  create  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  authority  Intrusted  to  it  by  tbe  Constitution. 
We  have  created  national  banks  and  have  acquired  and  are  now  operating  the 
I'nnamn  Itailrood.  We  Incorporated  the  I'ntOn  Pnclflc.  the  Atlantic  PhcIHc,  the 
Texas  Pacific  railroads  under  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  estahllsb  post  ofllces  and  post  roads  and  regulate  commerce  between 
tbe  States. 

Kcononilc  efficiency  demands  that  the  same  road  should  accommodate  both 
State  an<i  interstate  commerce.  State  commerce  Is  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
the  State.  Interstate  commerci'  Is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  United  Ststes, 
but  when  It  la  all  so  distinctly  for  the  common  good  there  should  be  no  dlffi- 
f-ulty  cimeernlng  the  cooperation  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  .sovereignties 
under  a  national  incorporation  act. 

Whenever  the  National  Government  creotes  a  corporation  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a  great  public  purpose,  and  when  the  National  Government  uses  the  prop- 
eny  of  that  corporation  as  an  Instrumentality  for  the  carrjing  out  of  the 
powers  conferreil  by  tlie  Constitution.  It  can.  it  It  chooses,  absolutely  exempt 
such  proi>erty  from  State  burdens,  for  the  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to 
destroy.  If  It  ran  do  this  It  can  certainly  lay  down  the  rule  by  which  States 
■ball  las  the  property  of  such  corporations  within  their  boundaries. 

We  all  know  the  looseness  of  State  laws  regarding  the  taxation  of  railroads. 
The  range  of  assessment  Is  wide,  from  tbe  valuation  ot  the  tracks  and  right  of 
way  to  the  comblneil  valuation  of  all  the  stocks  and  bonds,  which  in  most  States 
are  also  assessed  again  In  the  hands  of  the  hoidera.  Being  thus  subject  to  the 
conflicting  legislation  of  45  different  States,  is  It  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
railroads  are  well  up  In  political  manipulation?  Can  we  throw  $10,000,000,000 
worth  of  property  into  the  political  arena,  subject  to  public  control  both  as  to 
rates  and  taxes,  and  ask  that  SI 0,000,000,000  to  keet>  out  ot  ixilltlct? 

The  United  States  (lovernment  should  fix  a  rational  and  fair  rule  for  the  tax- 
ation of  railroad  pro|)ertles  which  would,  leave  nothing  to  discretion,  which 
could  be  aacertained  to  malbemotlcnl  certainty,  such  as  would  be  the  percentage 
tax  on  gross  receipts,  levied  by  the  various  States  in  proportion  to  their  mileage. 

There  are  other  provisions  which  a  national  Incorporation  act  should  contain. 
One  Is  an  Insurance  and  pension  fund  tor  employees.  One  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  all  tlie  railroads  ot  the  country  would  be  about  120.000,000  annually. 
This  sum  put  into  a  pension  fund  Invested  under  the  direction  ot  the  Secretory 
of  the  Treasury  would  yield  a  wide  and  important  benefit.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  also  he  ntade  an  elTectlve  board  of  conciliation  t)e- 
rweeo  employees  and  railroads  to  prevent  the  war  which  now  follows  their 
failure  to  agree — war  which  does  not  Involve  them  only,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
both,  but  wblcb  Involves  U)e  entire  country,  sometimes  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  commerce  between  States  and  communities. 
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Under  this  plan  the  vast  lDcrenc<e  of  transportation  business  through  the 
future  of  necessity  will  tend  to  the  reduction  of  rates  ami  the  advantage  ot  tbe 
people.  They  will  feel  it  In  the  form  of  betterntenta,  extensions,  and  improve- 
ment in  service.  They  will  feel  it  In  Improved  coDdltlons  of  emplormeat — 
higher  wages  and  shorter  houra  for  the  million  and  a  half  enKa^ed  in  the  rail- 
road Induntry  and  a  pension  fund  for  slcWnesa  and  old  age.  They  will  feel  it 
In  constantlr  lowering  freight  rates  and  paeeeneer  rates.  To  capital  it  will  give 
Re<'urity  and  nsoured  dividends.  To  liilxy-  it  will  Klve  an  ini|iurtial  trihiinnl. 
To  the  public  It  will  give  the  lowest  rates  that  are  consistent  with  the  highest 
degree  of  eOlclency  bom  of  modern  methods.  It  will  bring  peace  and  Ituniunlty 
from  agitation  and  put  an  end  to  tbe  continuous  warfare  which  has  hitherto 
existed,  and  still  exists  In  spite  of  all  past  legislation,  between  the  railroad  and 
Its  employees   and   tbe  railroad  and   tbe   pnbllc. 

Tbe  plan  of  Government  owuerablp  bas  Its  attractiveness  of  simplicity  and 
directness,  but  It  also  has  the  grave  dangers  of  bureaucracy,  unbustnesalike 
methods,  political  patronage,  and  many  minor  objections.  The  beneflta  of 
national  ciu'nershlp  can  be  more  successfuly  secured  by  the  policy  of  national 
Incorporation  and  control  which  possesses  the  advantages  without  the  dangers. 
The  i)eople  demand  airapliclly  in  whatever  plan  Is  proposal,  and  unless  we  tinlfy 
and  simplify  the  control  of  transportation  in  great  national  corporations  whose 
finances  and  operations  can  be  caHlly  understood,  mid  whoxe  fuuctlons  will  be 
eutlrely  taben  out  of  politics,  the  public  will  continue  to  drift  with  popular 
agitation  toward  national  ownership  as  the  most  easily  comprehended  solution. 


[Senate  Report  SSB.  part  8,  Slity-Drst  Congrecs,  secoDd  bi 

IMERCE— INTERSTATE  COMMERCE— NA' 
?ION  OF  RAILROAD  AND  NAVIGATION 

[Mabth  7,  1910. — Ordere<l  to  be  printed.] 

Views  or  Mb.  Newlands. 

[Of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.] 

(To  irpompony  S.  673T.1 

This  bin,  creating  an  Interstate-commerce  court  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
commerce  act,  was  prepared  by  the  Attorney  General  under  tbe  Instructions 
of  the  President,  and  has  been  submitted  by  tbe  President  to  Congress  under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  tbe  President  the  power  to  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  Congress  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  expedient.  It  bas  many  admirable  features  and  Is  In  some  respects  a  step 
far  In  advance  of  past  legislation  upon  the  subject :  but  as  Its  full  consideration 
In  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  was  interrupted  by  a  premature 
motion  to  report  It  to  tbe  Senate  I  have  not  yet  come  to  a  conclusion  ri^rardlng 
alt  of  ita  provisions  and  shall  therefore  refrain  from  comment  or  criticism  re- 
garding them  until   the  debate  In   the  Senate.    ' 

1  avail  myself,  however,  of  the  opportunity  of  a  minority  report  to  emphasize 
the  views  espressed  by  me  in  the  report  of  tbe  so-called  "  Hepburn  bill "  four 
years  ago  that  tbe  legislation  regarding  interstate  commerce  In  which  Congress 
has  tiius  far  Indulged  bas  been  incomplete  and  fragmentary.  The  pending  bill, 
whilst  more  comprehensive  than  previous  legislation,  lacks  completeness  In 
that  It  falls  to  pro\-lde  for  the  valuations  of  railways  and  for  tbe  creation  of 
national  corporate  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  Interstate  transportation. 

The  Constitution  has  vested  in  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States  and  with  foreign  countries.  Interstate  transportation  has 
grown  so  prodigiou.sly  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  e\pertH.  It  now  constitutes 
three-fourths  of  the  tralllc  of  the  country.  The  States  having  divested  them- 
selves of  the  power  to  regulbte  Interstate  commerce,  and  having  vested  It  in 
tbe  Nation,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  tbe  Nation  should  exercise  this  power 
In  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  way  for  the  general  welfare.  Thus  fat 
Uie  Nation  has  exerciseil  Its  power  In  a  lame  and  hatting  fashion,  and  so  abuses 
have  sprung  up  which  the  States  are  powerless  to  control  and  which  the  Nation, 
whose  Jurisdiction  is  an  broad  as  interstate  commerce  itself,  can  alone  correct 
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THE    EVOLCTION    or    KAILSOADS. 

OriKlnallj,  railroads  were  orf;nnlzed,  confitmcted,  anil  operated  entirely 
within  the  boundarli-s  of  tlie  respective  States.  Interstate  connection  waa 
later  made  at  State  boundaries,  but  each  line  was  operated  separately.  Then 
cnnie  through  service  of  cars  and  trains  by  traffic  arraoKenient.  Then  I'ame 
conBolldatlon  of  control  through  leases  or  sale  with  the  legislative  sanction  ot 
tlie  States  affected,  the  purchnslag  or  leasing  road  being  Incorporated  nnder 
the  laws  of  one  State  and  Its  acquisitions  In  other"  States  being  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  their  legislatures.  Then  came  the  great  holding  company, 
generally  organized  In  the  State  most  lax  in  corporate  control,  securing  control 
of  railroads  In  many  States  by  acquiring  the  majority  of  their  stock,  such 
traDsaction  being  acconi]illshed  by  exchanging  the  exaggerated  Issues  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  holding  rouipnny  for  shares  of  the  constituent  conipiinles. 

In  this  way  hundreds  of  railroad  companies  organized  and  operating  under 
the  laws  of  different  States  would  be  brought  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  State  in  which  not  a  mile  of  the 
railroad  operate<l  existed.  Some  States  derive  large  revenues  from  granting 
roving  charters  of  this  nature.  In  most  cases  the  consolidation  of  the  roads, 
save  where  It  Involved  competing  lines,  resulted  favorably  to  the  public 
through  the  perfection  of  administration  and  service ;  but  It  also  resulted  in 
large  overcapitalization  and  In  a  complexity  of  financing,  puKzltng  both  to  the 
Investor  and  to  the  regulating  tribunals.  Had  Congress  anticipated  this  con- 
solidation by  providing  the  machinery  for  It  through  a  national  incorporation 
act.  consolidation  would  have  been  accomplished  without  these  attendant  evils. 

NATIONAL    INCORPORATION. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  under  consideration  an 
additional  section,  which  Is  appended  (Appendix  A).  This  amendment  Is 
flmtlar  In  terms,  though  somewhat  altered  In  details,  to  a  bill  which  I  have 
offered  at  every  session  for  the  past  five  years.  It  provides  for  the  formation 
of  national  corporations  for  railroad  and  navigation  lines  engaged  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  for  the  acquisition  of  State  railroads  by  such  corpora- 
tions by  purchase,  consolidation,  or  merger,  with  the  consent  of  the  States 
affected,  and  for  the  control  of  their  stock  and  bond  issues.  It  sublects  the 
physical  property  and  equipment  of  such  corporations  to  the  taxation  of  the 
States,  hilt  protects  them,  as  national  Instrumentalities,  against  the  taxation 
of  their  franchises,  stoclts,  and  bonds.  It  provides  for  the  eserclse  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  under  the  Judl<4al  procedure  of  the  States.  It  disclaims 
interference  with  the  police  laws  of  the  States,  and  by  declaring  that  any 
eorporntlon  organized  under  the  act  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  every  State 
In  which  Its  lines  are  located  preserves  the  Jnrtadlctlon  of  the  State  courts, 
except  where  a  Federal  question  is  Involved.  It  provides  for  nn  accident  and 
Insurance  fund  for  the  relief  of  employeea  disqualified  by  Injury  or  age.  It 
authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsalon  to  act  as  a  board  of  con- 
cillstlon  In  all  disputes  between  corporiitlons  and  their  employees.  It  limits 
dividends  to  7  per  cent,  but  provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  direct  the  application  of  surplus  profits,  In  whole  or  In  part,  to  betterment 
of  the  roads  or  of  equipment  or  to  extra  dividends,  or  to  a  guaranty  fund 
■gainst  future  Inadequacy  of  earnings. 

The  argument  In  behalf  of  national  Incorporation  of  transportation  companies 
was  presented  by  me  In  a  report  upon  the  so-called  Hepburn  bill,  filed  March 
15.  1916.  and  Is  as  follows: 

(The  report  here  referred  to  Is  printed  ahove.l 

There  Is  little  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  except  to  say  that  whilst  the 
H^>bum  bill  has  l>een  efflcacious  In  correcting  many  abuses,  the  evils  of  over- 
en  pita  11  sat  Ion,  of  conaolldation  of  competing  lines,  and  of  Inck  of  control  over 
great  holding  companies  have  not  been  diminished.  The  valuation  of  railroads 
has  not  been  made  and  the  abuses  of  great  consolidating  and  holding  companies, 
created  by  an  Irresponsible  sovereign,  have  not  been  abated. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposed  amendment  also  covers  the  national 
Incorporation  of  navigation  lines.  The  agitation  which  has  been  Inaugurated 
(or  the  Improvement  of  our  Inland  waterways  is  constantly  Increasing  in  mo- 
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meotum.  and  public  opinion  now  demands  the  expenditure  of  at  least  $50,000,- 
OOO  annually  nnd^r  comprehensive  pinns  which  will  tie  the  bays  and  sounds  and 
Inland  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  together  by  coastal  canals, 
which  win  secure  the  full  development  of  our  Pacific  coast  waters,  which  will 
connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mlaslsslpp!  and  Ohio  Rivers,  which  wUl 
secure  the  full  development  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  ita  trlbutartea.  not 
only  for  navigation  under  the  national  powei',  hut  by  Ihe  cooperation  of  the 
Stntes,  for  Irrigation,  swamp-land  reclamation,  the  utilization  of  water  power, 
and  every  other  useful  purpose.  These  plana  also  involve  the  coordination  of 
rail  and  water  transportation  by  the  Improvement  of  transfer  facilities  and 
sites,  and  the  cooperation  of  each  with  the  other  In  diminishing  the  lieneral 
cost  of  transportation.  Such  a  system  of  waterways  would  vastly  relieve  the 
existing  congestion  of  transportation.  The  perfection  of  the  transportation 
system  of  the  country  will  Involve  the  creation  by  the  Nation  of  common  car- 
riers which  will  not  only  own  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  but  also  lines  of 
steamers  on  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  ocean,  thus  bringing  our  foreign 
transportation  in  cooperation  with  domestic  transportation,  and  perfecting  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  Germany,  where  rail,  river,  and  ocean  lines  all  wortc 
in  harmony  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  trade  of  the  country.  Combina- 
tion Is  an  essential  part  of  the  development  of  tranaiwrtatlon.  A  perfect  sys- 
tem would  involve,  as  far  as  pnsNlhle,  one  control  from  shippers  to  consignee: 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  transportation  lines  operating  regardless 
of  State  or  national  houndarles,  which  will  ntlll/e  the  railways,  the  rivers,  and 
the  ocean  hy  methods  of  carriage  adapted  to  each. 

If  a  proper  system  were  created,  most  of  the  evils  now  complained  of  would 
disappear.  A  system  of  transportation  could  be  easily  devised  which  would 
enlist  the  best  powers  of  the  National  Government  without  infringing  at  all 
upon  the  powers  of  the  States,  one  which  would  protect  alike  the  railway  In- 
vestor, the  rntlway  employee,  the  shipper,  and  the  public  in  their  respective 
rights,  and  at  the  snme  time  protect  the  States  In  all  their  legitimate  powers 
and  change  the  hostility  of  the  railways  toward  waterways  Into  friendly 
cooperation  In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  people. 

THE    PROCESS    OF    UBIOMZINO. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was  not  to  centralize,  hut  to  unionize,  gov- 
ernment where  the  geneml  welfare  was  afCected,  We  unionized  the  quarantine 
because  we  reall7.ed  that  disease  had  no  respect  for  State  lines;  we  unionized 
navigation  because  nature  failed  to  place  the  rivers  entirely  within  State 
boundaries;  we  unionized  banking  because  the  Interest  of  the  entire  people 
required  one  money,  a  common  denominator  acceptable  anywhere,  and  a  system 
of  exchange  Inviting  universal  conflrtence;  and  all  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
unionizing  of  these  functions  of  government  In  the  past  exist  In  far  greater  and 
stronger  degree  at  this  lime  with  reference  to  the  nnlnnlxing  of  transportation. 
We  have  just  reached  the  threshold  of  this  great  nuestion,  and  It  Is  Important 
that  we  shall  start  right  hy  Insisting  that  the  Nation  should  create  its  own 
agents  and  not  permit  a  lesser  sovereignty  to  do  so.  All  thoughtfiil  men  will 
agree  that  the  mergers  of  the  railways  are  necessary  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country,  and  that  the  fullest  powers 
of  combination  should  he  exercised,  under  proper  restraints  as  to  capitalization, 
rates  and  profits.  To  break  up  these  mergers  and  resolve  them  Into  their  in- 
tegral parts,  bounded  and  circumscribed  In  their  operations  by  State  lines, 
would  be  a  national  calamity,  as  grievous  to  the  public  as  to  the  railroads. 
I..eavlns  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  combination  of  competing 
lines,  these  merfters  have  been  of  Immense  service  to  the  country,  although  the 
maehtnerv  for  perfecting  them  has  been  most  complicated.  The  thing  com- 
plained of  is  no  h  a  f  combination,  but  the  method  of  combination,  oft- 
times  accomp  bed  b  as  in  of  the  laws,  unrestrained  by  adequate  law,  and 
fruitful  of  e        a     a    A     n.  frauds  on  stockholders,  and  frauds  on  shippers. 

Appended  e  a  an  hlhlt  is  the  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  as  an 
additional  sec  on    o    he  h    .  ^  „  „ 

Francis  G.  Newlands. 
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Appendix  A. 

AUBNDUENT  InteDdpd  to  be  propnaHI  by  Ur.  NewlandH  lo  tbe  bill   (S.  fITST)  to  creati> 

■  coqrt  of  comiDercv  and  to  nmenil  the  net  entitled  "  An  Ati;  to  reflate  commerce." 

■ppnred  Fcbrnar;  foarth.  eiahteen  hundrpd  and  elgbtr-Beren.  ai  beretolore  ammded, 

and  for  ollwr  purpoMB.  vli :  Add  an  additional  section,  aa  followR : 

8bc.  18.  (A)  That  aoy  number  of  persons  not  1«sn  thaii  flrteen  msy,  under 

■Dd  subJM^  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  lu  this  net  provided,  form  a 

TOrporatluti  for  the  puriK>se  of  eoDstnictlng,  equipping,  maintaining,  ImproTlng, 

and  extending,  and,  as  a  common  carrier,  operating,  a  line  or  tinea  of  railroad 

or  navigation  between  points  In  different  States  of  the  United  States,  or  between 

■  State  and  a  Territory,  or  In  a  Territory,  or  between  a  State  and  the  District 

of  Columbia,  or  between  the  Dnited  States  and  foreign  countrlps,  or  for  the 

purpose  ot  acquiring  by  purchase  or  lease  and  oi>erating  any  such  line  or  lines 

of  railroad  or  navigation  already  constructed  or  established,  or  for  nil  of  such 


(B)  That  every  corporation  organized  under  this  act  shall  have  powers  and  be 
(Object  to  restrictions  as  follows : 

To  assume  a  corporate  name,  and  under  such  name  to  have  corporate  succes- 
sion for  a  period  stated  In  Its  certificate  of  Incorporation,  and  If  no  otber  period 
be  therein  named,  such  succession  shall  be  perpetual. 

To  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate  name. 

To  issue  bonds  and  capital  stock  as  hereinafter  provided. 

To  ad(q>t,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate  seal. 

To  elect  all  necessary  officers  and  appoint  managers  and  agents  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Tu  hold,  purchase,  convey,  mortgage,  or  lease  such  real  or  personal  property 
u  the  lawful  purposes  of  the  corporation  may  require,  Includlilg  the  right  to 
loiuire  and  hold  the  capita]  stocic  or  bonds,  or  both,  of  oUier  railroad  corpora- 
dons  and  corporations  properly  subsidiary  or  Incidental  to  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  railroad  business.  Including  navigation  lines,  and  to  lease  the 
property  of  such  other  corporations :  Provided,  That  such  right  to  acquire  and 
bold  capttaJ  stock  of  other  railroad  corporations  and  corporations  so  subsidiary 
thereto  shall  be  exercised  only  by  a  national  railway  corporation  wblcb  Itself 
operates  tbe  railroad  or  navigation  lines  of  which  the  stock  Is  so  acquired  and 
hekL 

To  manage  Its  business,  mahe  contracts.  Incur  liabilities,  and  borrow  money, 
nibject  to  the  requirements  or  provisions  or  other  conditions  In  this  act  con- 
tained. 

To  make  by-laws  not  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  applicable  to  such  corpora- 
tlOTt  or  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


IC)  That  such  corporation  shall  provide  for  and  Issue  only  such  amount  of 
bonds  nnd  stochs  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  construction  or  purchase  or  for 
tbe  Improvement  or  equipment  of  the  railroad  and  navigation  lines  cimstructed, 
Mtahlished,  or  acquired,  together  with  the  proper  cost  of  organizing  nnd  promot- 
iDK  the  ci>tnpany  nnd  the  amount  of  capital  reasonably  required  In  addition  for 
working  capital.  No  bonds  or  stock  shall  be  Issued  except  for  money  paid  or  for 
property  acquired  ot  Its  actual  cash  value.  The  Issuance  of  stock  or  bonds  and 
the  amount  thereof  shall  in  every  ca^e  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
■Ute  Commerce  Commission,  which  shall  grant  full  public  hearings  In  rela- 
tion thereto,  and  of  such  hearings  public  notice  shall  be  given  by  or  under  the 
dlfectlon  of  the  commission.  The  United  States  shall  be  representeil  at  such 
bearinfc  by  the  Attorney  General  or  one  of  his  assistants.  The  commission 
sbali  certify  in  writing  to  the  Incorporators  or  to  tbe  corporation  Its  determlna- 
tlmi.  ami  shall  record  the  same  In  its  records,  and  all  bonds  and  stock  not 
Ismied  In  compliance  with  sucb  determination  shall  be  void  as  against  such 
torpors  t  ton. 

CEBTIPICATE  OF  ItlCOK^OKi-TlOH. 

it!)  That  the  original  Incorporators  shall  sign  and  acknowledge  a  certificate 
sMUng  forth  the  following  facts: 

Tbe  name  tit  the  comi«ny,  which  shall  contain  the  words  "  National  Railway 
Company."  and  which  shall  not  be  (be  same  as  that  of  any  other  corporation 
117900— 1ft— VOL  2 11 
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organized  under  this  act  or  sufflcientl;  similar  thereto  to  cause  confoBton 
tberewitb. 

Nature  of  the  business  proposed  to  be  engaged  In. 

Duration  of  corporate  existence. 

Principal  place  of  business. 

Route  of  railway  already  built 

Route  of  railway  proposed  to  be  ballt 

The  proposed  amouot  of  bonds  and  stock,  which  shall  be  determined  as  pro- 
vided In  section  three,  and  the  respective  amounts,  conditions,  and  privileges  of 
the  separate  claaees  of  stock  if  It  is  desired  to  have  more  than  one  class. 

The  par  value  of  the  sbaree. 

The  number  of  shares  subscribed  by  each  incorporator. 

The  said  certificate,  together  wltb  the  engineer's  report  provided  for  under 
section  six  In  cases  where  such  report  is  required,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  shall  direct  such  amendments  therein 
or  additions  thereto  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  shall,  when  such  certifl- 
cate  is  in  comformlty  to  law  and  In  other  respects  is  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion. Indorse  the  approval  ot  the  commission  thereon,  and  record  the  said  certlfl- 
cate,  with  such  Indorsement,  and  the  day  and  honr  of  the  snbmlssioD  of  the 
approved  certlflcate,  In  proper  boolis  kept  by  the  commission  for  such  purpose. 
The  corporate  existence  shall  commence  with  such  day  and  hour,  and  such 
record  and  a  duty  certified  copy  thereof  shall  he  prima  facie  evldeace  of  such 
corporate  existence. 

FIKDIKG  OP  PUBUC  RBCEBSmT. 

(E)  That  in  case  such  certlflcate  shall  provide  (or  the  construction  or  estab- 
lishment of  new  lines  of  railroad  or  navigation,  the  commissloa,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  such  corporate  existence,  and  before  approving  such  certificate, 
shall  determln«<  after  j)ub11c  hearing,  whether  public  convenience  and  necessity 
require  the  building  of  such  new  lines  said  determination  and  the  method  of 
arriving  thereat  to  be  In  accordance  with  rules  established  by  said  commission. 
If  such  deierminatton  shall  be  to  approve  the  construction  aforesaid,  it  shall  be 
recorded  with  said  certlflcate  of  incorporation.  If  such  certificate  simll  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  of  any  line  already 
constructed  or  In  course  of  construction,  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commission, 
after  hearing,  to  deny  the  filing  of  such  certificate  If,  in  Its  Judgment,  after 
public  hearing,  such  acquisition  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest. 
But  If  the  ommlsslon  shall  approve  such  acquisition,  as  In  the  public  Interest, 
Its  determination  shall  In  like  manner  be  recorded  wltb  said  certlflcate  of  incor- 
poration. 

The  construction,  extension,  or  acquisition  of  additions  to  any  line  or  lines  of 
railroad  or  navigation,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  other  lines  or  parts  of  lines  or 
shares  of  stock  In  other  companies  as  aforesaid,  by  any  company  Incorporated 
under  this  act,  Is  berehy  prohibited  unless  and  until  such  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  acquisition  shall  receive  the  approval  ot  the  commission,  as  of  public 
necessity  or  In  the  public  Interest,  upon  application  therefor  duly  filed  and 
public  hearing  held;  and  any  such  approval  shall  be  stated  by  the  commission  in 
writing,  with  Its  reasons  therefor,  and  recorded  in  its  records. 


<F)  That  no  certlflcate  of  Incorporation  provided  (or  In  this  act  shall  be 
flled  or  recorded  unless  the  same  is  accompanied  by  the  sworn  report  of  one  or 
more  skillful  engineers,  showing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  character,  structure, 
grades,  cost  of  duplication,  cost  of  construction,  and  the  manner  of  construc- 
tion of  the  road  or  roads,  line  or  lines,  proposed  to  be  built,  established,  or 
required,  and  containing  statements  In  relation  to  such  otber  matters  as  rules 
adopted  by  the  commission  may  require. 

UEinmO  OF  STOCKHOLDEBS. 

(G)  That  the  commission  shall  establish  rules  governing  the  first  and  other 
meetings  of  stockholders,  notices  thereof  and  quorums  required  thereat,  the 
election  of  the  board  of  directors,  executive  committee,  president  and  other 
officers  of  the  company,  and  for  the  adoption  o(  by-laws.  Such  rules  shall  pro. 
vide  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  directors,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors,  with  managing  powers,  the  election  of  a  presl- 
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dent,  vice  president.  treBBurer.  secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  by-laws 
shall  requtre.  The  by-laws  of  the  company  shall  not  be  effective  until  approved 
by  the  commission,  as  to  accordance  with  Its  rules.  The  commission  shall  have 
anthorlty  to  amend  such  rules  from  time  to  time  as  may,  In  its  judgment,  be 
required.  The  by-laws  of  the  company  shall  provkle  for  the  removal  of  direc- 
tors by  votes  representing  two-thirds  of  the  stock  Issued  and  outstanding  at  any 
umnal  or  special  meeting.  Stock  held  In  the  company's  treasury  shall  not  be 
voted  at  any  meeting. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS. 

<H)  That  In  case  the  entire  stock  shall  not  have  been  subscribed  for  prior  to 
tbe  filing  of  the  certificate  of  Incorporation,  the  directors  shall  open  books  of 
subscription  to  such  stock  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  rules 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Before  Issuing  the  bonds  of  such  cor- 
poration the  amount  and  time  and  term  thereof  and  tie  rate  of  Interest  must 
be  approved  by  said  commission.  Before  offering  such  bonds  uiwn  the  general 
market  they  must  be  offered  to  the  stockholders  at  not  less  ttian  par.  and  there- 
liter  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  not  be  taken  by  the  stockholders  may  be 
sold  In  the  general  market  upon  such  notice  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Gom- 
mlssion  shall  by  rule  prescribe. 

CEBTrrtCATB  OF  OBGAHIZATION. 

(I>  Tbat  when  at  least  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  shall  have  been  sub- 
scribed for  a  majority  of  the  directors  shall  make  and  swear  to  a  certificate 
setting  forth  the  following  facts: 

Names  and  addresses  of  directors. 

Names  and  addresses  of  officers. 

Amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed  tor. 

Amount  of  capital  sto4^  paid  for  in  other  than  cash,  specifying  separately 
and  In  detail  the  nature  of  such  consideration  and  the  total  amount  of  stock 
KfMrately  allowed  for  other  than  cash. 

All  dd^ated  powers  conferred  by  the  by-laws  on  others  than  the  board  of 
directors. 

A  complete  and  true  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation.  And  it  shall  be 
tbe  duty  of  the  board  of  directors,  within  thirty  days  after  the  [lassage  of  any 
vote,  amendment,  altering,  repealing,  or  adding  to  the  by-lnws  of  the  corpora- 
tlim,  to  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  complete  and  true  copy 
of  such  vote,  amendment,  alteration.  r^>eal,  or  addltloD. 

Such  certificate  shall  be  submitted  to  the  commission,  and  after  having  been 
tmended  under  the  direction  of  the  commission  to  conform  to  tbe  requirements 
of  this  section.  If  such  amendment  be  necessary,  the  approval  of  the  commission 
itall  be  Indorsed  thereon,  and  the  certificate,  with  Its  Indorsement,  shall  be 
recorded  In  full  In  a  proper  booh  kept  by  said  commission  for  such  purposes, 
toKether  with  the  day  and  hour  of  the  submission  of  the  approved  certificate, 
and  said  corporation  may  begin  bualness  on  and  after  such  time. 

CAprrAi.  8T0CK. 

(J)  That  the  par  value  of  each  share  of  stock  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars. 
No  stockholder  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  be.vond  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  to  the  capital  stock,  except  as  expressly  provided  in 
this  act.  Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  stock,  which 
shall  evidence  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  him.  The  stock  shall  be  personal 
property ;  shall  be  transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  company,  in  such  form 
as  the  by-laws  may  prescribe;  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  Hen  In  favor  of  the 
(vriwratlon  for  all  debts  due  to  said  corporation  from  the  owner  of  said  stock. 
Tbe  stock  may  be  sold  for  unpaid  subscriptions  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
I««9crlbed  by  the  rules  of  the  commission.  Each  share  of  stock  shall  entitle 
tbe  holder  of  record  to  one  vote,  and  in  votlnf;  for  directors  any  stockholder 
may  cast  his  vote  or  any  part  thereof  for  one  candidate,  so  as  to  exercise  the 
tolvilege  of  a  cumulative  vote.  Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxies,  and  the  form  of 
Kucb  proxies  and  tbe  list  of  stockholders  entitled  to  vote  sliall  be  prepared  as 
provideil  by  the  by-laws  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommlsHlon.  * 

Stockholders,  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  class  of  stock,  may  create  different 
rlames  of  Mock,  either  In  the  orl^nal  or  In  subsequent  Issues.  If  the  Interstate 
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Comtoerce  ComnilsBlon  shall  flad  that  Ihe  creation  of  auch  classes  of  Mock  Is 
proper  aod  necessary  lor  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  and  such  stock- 
holders ma;,  by  sacb  vote,  determine  t^e  preference.  condltloDs,  and  privileges 
attaching  to  such  classes,  respectively :  Provided,  That  preferred  stock  so  Issued 
and  any  stock  so  Issued  other  than  cuuimon  stock  shall  have  no  voting  powers. 


(K)  That  the  corporation  may.  by  a  majority  vote  of  Its  stockholders.  Issne 
bonds,  ootee,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  but  the  total  of  all  such  obliga- 
tions of  the  corporation  shall  be  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

HEGTIKOS— IKCBBABE  OY  PECBBASE  OF  STOCK. 

(L)  That  annual  and  special  meetings  of  stockholders  shall  be  held,  notices 
thereof  issued,  and  quonima  required  thereat.  In  such  manner  and  form  as 
provided  by  Ihe  by-lnws,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  stockholders  shall  have  power  to  elect  directors  and 
by  two-thirds  vote  to  remove  them ;  by  majority  vole  to  Increase  the  Issae  of 
any  class  of  stock,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  by  such  vote  to 
decrease  any  class  of  stock. 

Stockholders  may  also  by  such  vote  of  each  class  of  stock  make  any  alteration 
or  amendment  In  the  certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  company  not  Inronslstmt 
with  law  which  It  would  have  lieen  lawful  to  insert  or  omit  or  make  in  its 
original  certificate  of  incorporation,  such  alteration  or  amendment  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

BEOUL^TIOK  BT  INTESSTATE  COMMEBCE  COMMISSION. 

<M)  That  all  corporations  organlced  under  tbls  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce."  Hpproved  February 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  nil  acts  amendatory  there4>f. 


(N)  That  the  treasurer  shall  keep  proper  booki<  of  acctmnt  of  all  transac- 
tions of  the  corporation,  and  the  serretary  shall  keep  proper  and  full  records  <rf 
the  transactions  of  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  the  l>oard  of  directors,  and 
the  executive  committee,  and  all'  of  said  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspertlon 
of  the  commission  at  any  time.  an<1  also  to  the  inspection  of  any  stockholder  at 
any  reasonable  time  and  place.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  officers 
having  charge  of  such  books  and  records  to  rermit  upon  demand,  after  ten 
days'  previous  notice,  such  Inspection  by  a  stockhol<*er.  unless  such  right  of 
Inspection  shall  be  enjoined  as  above  provided. 


(O)  That  all  corporations  formed  under  this  act  shall  make  to  the  Interatate 
Commerce  Commission  such  reports  as  are  now  by  law  inquired  to  be  made  to 
said  commlsrfon,  and  such  furtlier  reports  os  the  rules  of  said  commission  shall 
from  time  to  time  require. 


(P)  That  any  such  corpi)ration  may.  after  lawful  private  or  public  sale  of  the 
railway  property  an<l  equipment,  upon  the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  Its  capital 
stock,  wind  up  and  close  itn  business  and  dissolve  under  such  forms  of  pro- 
cedure as  to  claims,  distrihutlim  of  assets,  notice  to  cre<lttorB,  luihllcntion  of 
votes  and  certificates  of  dissolution  as  may  be  preKorlt)ed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlswlon, 


(Q)  That  any  corporation  organt^ted  under  this  act  may  acquire  rlirhts  or 
proiierty  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of  It^  corporate  purposes.  lucluillnf; 
right  of  way,  sidings,  terminals,  depots,  water  rights,  gravel,  and  stone.  In 
case  the  corporfltlon  anil  the  owner  of  such  rights  or  pniperty  are  nn"hIo  to 
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■gree  upon  a  price  thsrefw  and  the  aame  can  not  be  acquired  by  ngrecment,  tbe 
corporation  may  proceed  In  any  competent  court  In  the  State  or  Territory  where 
socti  property  la  located  for  tbe  condemnation  of  aucb  rigbts  or  property.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  existing  statutes  uf  such  State 
or  Territory  regarding  tbe  condemnation  of  property  for  public  use. 

TAXATION. 

(Rl  That  railroads  and  navigation  lines  ownetl  by  corporations  duly  organ- 
lied  under  thle  act  are  hereby  declared  to  be  Instrumentalities  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  and  foreign  conimerce.  The  franchises,  atocks,  bonds,  fixed 
erldeDcea  of  Indebtedness,  operations  and  traffic,  and  the  corporation  Itself 
shall  not  be  subject  to  lasatlou  by  any  State  or  Territory,  but  the  property  of 
such  corimratlon  situate  111  a  State  or  Territory,  Inclurllng  Us  right  of  way.  Its 
real  estate,  stations.  oRlce  buildlags  and  equipment,  shall  be  subject  to  assess- 
ment at  such  average  percentage  of  their  actual  value  as  shall  be  customary 
with  reference  to  other  property  In  aucb  State  or  Terrllorj-,  and  to  the  custom- 
ary taxes  oil  such  assessment. 

STATE  POUCE  AND  STATE  BATRS. 

ISI  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  Interfering  with  the 
police  lawB  of 'any  State  regarding  railroads  incorporate<l  under  this  act,  and 
operating  In  such  States,  nor  shall  anything  herein  contained  be  construed  as 
affecting  tbe  right  and  power  of  each  State  to  regulate  purely  State  cimmierce  on 
railroads  organized  under  this  act.  But  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
■hall  hold  cimferences  from  time  to  time  with  the  regulating  power  of  any  State 
Witt)  a  view  to  such  harmonious  adjustment  and  regulation  of  State  commerce 
and  Interstate  commerce  as  will  protect  the  public  against  abuses  or  extortion, 
and  the  railroads  against  Inadequate  returns  upon  their  Investment,  and  as  will 
promote  the  efHciencj-  of  such  corporations  as  common  carriers.  With  such 
end  In  view  the  said  commission  shall  cull  and  bold  at  least  once  each  year  a 
ciinference  with  the  railroad  commissioners  of  tbe  several  States,  and  with  other 
Slate  offlcers  tiaving  any  duty  of  supervision,  taxation,  or  regulation  of  rail- 
roads within  their  respectvc  States.  Such  conference  shall  be  held  In  the 
Dljitrlct  of  Columbia,  and  the  presiding  officer  at  such  conference  shall  be  the 
chalrmnn  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  member  of 
«ai<l  conunlsslon  designated  by  its  chairman.  The  proceedings  of  such  confer- 
ence shall  be  printed  or  distributed  by  or  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Interstate 
t'umnierce  Commission. 

ACqXIiaiTION  OF  STATE  nAIT.BOAI>8. 

(T)  That  such  corporation  may,  with  the  consent  of  any  State,  upon  the 
aw^roval  of  the  Intcrsinle  Commerce  Commission,  acquire  the  railroad  of  any 
corporation  ni>w  organized  under  the  laws  of  such  State,  and  may  issue  for  tbe 
porchnne  thereof  such  amount  of  bonds  and  stock  as  may  be  authorized  by  said 
rommlaaion.  but  such  authorization  shall  only  l)e  made  after  a  full  public  hear- 
ing, at  which  the  Attorney  (General  ahali  appear,  either  personally  or  by  one  of 
his  aftsistants.  and  no  Issue  of  boniis  or  stocks  therefor  shall  exceed  the  value 
of  ouch  road  as  ascertained  by  said  commialon. 

WItb  the  consent  of  the  State  under  which  any  railroad  corporation  Is  or  may 
be  organleed,  merger  between  the  corporation  owning  such  road  and  a  corpora- 
tloa  organtied  under  this  act  may  be  accomplished  under  this  act ;  and  Iwnds 
and  stock  may  be  leaned  by  any  corporation  organized  under  this  act  for  aach 
pnrpoiie:  Frovided.  That  such  proposed  merger  Is  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commet-cc  Commission,  and  the  amount  of  the  bonds  issued,  together  with  the 
rate  of  Interest  thereon,  and  of  the  stock  Issued  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
mereer,  are  also  approved  by  said  commission.  Such  issues  of  bonds  and  stock 
may  Include  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  merger  and  promotion. 
Socb  nwrger  shall  not  Include  transportation  lines  which  are  directly  or  suh- 
ManHaliy  compedtlve. 

ACCIDENT  AND  insubauce  fund. 
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shall  set  aside  annually  a  percentage  of  (be  gross  receipts  of  said  corporation, 
not  exceeding  one  per  centum,  to  be  held  as  a  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  the  employees  of  auch  corpora- 
tion who  shall  have  been  disqualified  for  active  service,  either  by  Injury  In  the 
service  or  by  age.  The  conditions  entitling  employees  to  pensions,  the  amount 
and  time  of  payment,  the  Inveetment  of  the  fund,  the  disbursing  of  the  same, 
and  the  entire  management  thereof  shall  be  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
made,  and  from  time  to  time  am^ided,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi^on. 

BOARD  OF  CORCnjATION. 

(V)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaalon  Is  hereby  empowered  and 
directed  to  act  as  a  board  of  concilatlon  between  eorporatloos  organized  under 
this  act  and  their  employees  as  to  any  dispute  arising  between  auch  corporation 
and  their  employees  In  the  matter  of  compensation,  hours,  and  coodltiona  of 
labor,  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  of  said  employees,  and  such  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  said  commission  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  r^nlaUons 
to  be  made  and  from  time  to  time  altered  by  said  commission.  All  powers 
and  duties  now  exercised  by  the  chairman  of  said  commission  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  under  the  act  entlUed  "  An  act  concerning  carriers  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce  end  their  employees,"  approved  June  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  are  hereby  transferred  to,  vested  la,  and  required  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

PENALTIES. 

(W)  That  no  corporation  organized  under  this  act  shall  make  any  expendi- 
ture whatever  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  defeating  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  office,  and  for  every  such  otFense  sucti  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  — —  dollars. 

Any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  who  shall  wlllfuUy  mabe, 
assist  In  making,  cause,  or  direct  to  be  made,  any  false  statement,  material  mis- 
representation, or  false  entry  In  any  book,  report,  return,  account,  or  certificate 
required  by  or  under  this  act  to  be  kept  shall  be,  upon  conviction,  subject  to  a 

flne  of  not  more  than dollars,  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 

year,  or  both,  and  shall  furthermore  be  liable  In  a  civil  action  for  damages 
caused  to  any  creditor  or  stockholder  thereby. 

Any  ofllcer,  director,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  who  abnll  willfully  refuse 
or  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  Imposed  upon  tdm  by  thla  act,  for  which  refnsal 
or  neglect  a  penalty  Is  not  herein  otherwise  expressly  provided,  shall  be  sub- 
ject, upon  conviction,  to  a  flne  of  not  more  than thousand  dollars  qr  to 

Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Any  corporation  organised  under  this  act  which  shall  fait  to  conform  to  and 
comply  with  any  of  tbe  requirements,  or  observe  sny  of  the  prohibitions.  In  this 

act  contained  shall  be  subject,  upon  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  

dollars  nor  more  than dollars,  and  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  such 

failure  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 

All  fines  collected  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  accident  and  Insurance 
fund  herein  provided. 

DtvmBNDS. 

(X)  That  no  corporation  organized  under  this  act  shall  pay  or  distribute  to 
Its  stockholders  in  any  form,  during  any  one  year,  a  dividend  or  dividends 
exceeding  In  total  amount  seven  per  centum  upon  Its  capital  stock  without  the 
consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If.  after  the  payment  by  such 
CoritoratioD  of  Its  operating  expenses,  maintenance,  Improvements  and  better- 
ments, Its  taxes,  Its  Interest  on  bond  or  on  other  Indebtedness,  and  its  contri- 
bution to  tbe  accident  and  Insurance  fund,  there  shall  be  a  surplus  over  and 
above  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  such  dividend  of  seven  per  centum  per 
annum,  such  surplus  shall  be  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  may  direct  the  same  to  tie  applied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  bettermmt 
of  the  road  or  equipment,  or  to  extra  dividends,  or  to  a  guaranty  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  against  future  Inadequacy  of  eemlnga  or  reduc- 
tion In  dividends,  such  fund  to  be  controlled  and  invested  under  the  direction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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JUnsDicnoK  of  suite  bt  and  aoainst  railway  companies. 

(T>  That  any  corporation  orRanized  under  thla  act  shall,  (or  the  purpose  of 
all  actions  by  or  against  It,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  and  all  suits  In  equity, 
be  deemed  a  citizen  of  every  State  in  which  Its  lines  are  located,  and  In  such 
cases  dr-cult  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  not  have  Jurlsdlc- 
tloo  other  than  such  na  they  would  have  In  cases  between  Individual  citizens 
of  the  same  State.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  aftect  the 
JorlsdlctJon  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  by  the  United  States, 
or  hj  direction  of  an  officer  therein,  or  cases  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  any 
wch  corporation. 

Any  case  Involving  the  recovery  of  fines  or  penalties  under  this  act  may  be 
brought  Id  the  drcult  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial  district 
wherein  the  corporation  has  Its  principal  office  or  through  which  the  line  or  any 
ptrt  thereof  may  ran.  In  every  such  case,  for  the  purposes  thereof,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  shali  be  coestenslve  with  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
■Dd  In  writs  of  subpceaa,  removal  of  persons,  execution,  and  all  other  process 
diall  ruA  throughout  the  United  States.  All  existing,  laws  pertaining  to  the 
Uking  and  compelling  of  testimony  In  cases  arising  under  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  or  its  atnendments,  shall  apply  In  cases  arlslog  under  this  act. 

BULES. 

<Z)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  make  and  from  time  to 
time  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  rules  necessary  for  the  complete  enforcement  of 
tbe  provisions  of  this  act. 

AMKRDltEIVT  OB  aSFtu, 


The  CiiAutHAN.  Mr.  Thom,  we  all  understand  that  the  numerous 
nilways  of  the  country,  aggregating  at  one  time  many  thousands, 
have  been  organized  in  great  systems,  each  one  of  these  systems  em- 
bracing numerous  States.  Will  you  please  state  under  what  method 
of  organization  these  consolidations  of  State  railways  have  been 
organized,  and  the  advantages  or  defects  which  those  methods  of 
orKanizatiou  have! 

Mr.  TnoM.  The  methods  have  very  greatly  differed.  At  times 
there  have  been  conditions  of  universal  bankruptcy  in  certain  sec- 
tions which  resulted  in  sales  under  foreclosure  of  a  great  many 
roads.  In  cases  of  that  kind  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
physical  properties  have  been  bought  by  the  same  interest  and  are 
in  the  hands  of  one  company.  It  also  happens  that  in  obtaining 
ownership  of  the  properties  there  has  been  a  purchase  of  the  capital 
Etock  by  what  became  then  the  parent  company,  with  control  and 
operation  of  the  stock  ownership.  It  also  happens  that  a  great  many 
ot  the  physical  properties  have  been  leased  to  one  company  and  the 
operation  has  been  continued  under  long-term  leases — the  operation 
of  the  physical  property.  So  that  the  three  methods  have  been  the 
■ctoal  acquisition  and  ovraership  of  physical  properties,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  stock,  and  thereby  control  of  the  acquired  property,  and  a 
lease  of  the  physical  property  and  the  operation  under  the  lease. 

The  Chaikuan.  The  main  corporation  in  these  systems  is  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  a  single  State,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  it  may  be  at  times  that  they  also  have  corporations 
or  fmndiises  from  other  States,  but  the  parent  State,  and  sometimes 
there  is  statutory  power  conferred  upon  the  company  of  another 
States  by  express  terms,  as,  for  example,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
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road  operating  in  the  Stat«  of  Virginia,  conferred  upon  the  Maryland 
corporation  certain  powers.  There  are  also,  at  times,  corporations 
of  various  States,  the  companj^  being  built  under  the  corporate  char- 
ter granted  by  several  adjoining  States,  and  then  the  lines  united. 
Ulustrations  of  that  may  be  given.  There  have  been  a  great  variety 
of  methods  in  the  creation  oithese  continuous  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
law  of  one  State,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or  operating  a  road 
in  that  State,  seeks  to  acquire  the  property  of  railroads  engaged  in 
operating  in  other  States,  has  it  been  customary  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  States  ¥ 

Mr.  Thom.  Very  frequently  there  has  been  sufficient  power  under 
the  charter  of  the  acquired  road  to  dispose  of  its  property,  or  the 
stock,  to  the  corporation  of  another  State.  Wherever  that  is  not 
done,  of  course,  you  have  to  have  special  authority  from  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  State  in  which  the  property  lies? 

Mr.  Thom.  From  the  State  in  which  the  property  lies. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  are  there  general  statutes  covering  those 
subjects  so  as  to  make  acquisition  easy,  or  do  the  corporations  have  to 
get  special  legislation  upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  has  been  mostly  done  under  the  original  charters, 
my  impression  is.    Of  course,  I  am  speaking  now  from  general  im- 

fression.  I  have  not  gone  into  this  thing  in  any  great  deal  of  detail, 
ut  my  general-hngression  is  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  iTv^ving  the  charters,  to  grant  powers  adequate 
to  this  transfer  from  ^e.to  another.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
maka-diifts  necessary.  I  suppose  the  ideal  way  of  creating  a  property 
is  that  there  shall  be  one  title'ffr  tlie  whole  property;  the  company 
shall  own  all  the  physical  property  "H^At  it  operates.  That  is  the  ideal 
way.  Instead  of  that  there  are  a  verV  great  many  makeshifts  that 
have  to  be  adopted,  and  that  is  so  of  pertt^ps  nearly  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroaii  at  this  time.  I  think,  has 
over  100  different  corporations  within  its  sys^m— how  many  I  do  not 
know.  The  figure  that  is  in  mv  mind  is  149,  bWt  I  can  not  be  accurate 
about  that.  I  have  never  looked  into  it.  But  iiC»j^  »  great  many,  and 
they  are  feeling  the  difficulty  of  this  tremendous  ftymlJE^''  <^f  corporate 
entities  in  a  single  g'stem.  A 

■  The  Chairsian.  Where  a  railroad  system,  organflf^  i"  one  State, 
has  sought  to  acquire  property  in  other  States  with  a^^'^  to  meeting 
the  national  requirements  for  interstate  commerce,  S*®  there  been 
thusfar  very  much  complexity  in  the  arrangements?    \    ,     . 

Mr.  Thom,  There  has  been  very  considerable  confPl^^'ty.  In 
some  places  it  is  absolutely  impossible — ^you  take,  for  exf  "*?'*» '"  the 
State  of  Texas— the  State  of  Texas  does  not  permit  a  foreign  cor- 
poration to  own  a  railroad  in  that  State.  The  only  waw  tii«™rorei 
you  can  have  a  through  line — continuous  line— made  up  of  ^^y  RJ 
of  a  railroad  in  Texas  is  that  a  Texas  corporation  shallV'*'^!'  that 
property,  and  the  outside  corporation  has  to  own  the  stockV_j^  very 
serious  situation  arises  about  that  in  Texas  for  this  reason :  \v^  ^*^^ 
of  that  State,  as  I  understand  it,  have  required  valuation  0*  Prop- 
erties in  Texas — railroad  properties — and  they  will  not  iss''^  *"J^ 
will  not  permit  the  issue  of  any  securities  in  excess  of  tV^t  valua- 
tion. The  valuation  is  away  down  below  the  capitaliztV*"!"  **■  *"* 
time  the  valuation  was  made.    As  a  result  Uiere  have  nw  "®®"  '"^ 
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Texas  roads  that  huve  been  able  to  get  any  money  at  all  on  their 
property,  and  the  only  wav  they  could  be  kept  up  to  anything  like 
the  requirements  of  the  public  was  that  the  parent  company  outside 
of  Texas  should  lend  its  credit  to  raise  the  required  funds,  and  in 
that  way  to  furnish  the  tracks  and  the  yards  and  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  Texas  roads. 

The  Cmaibhan.  That  parent  company  is  popularly  known  as  the 
holding  company,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  it  is  not  the  holding  company.  That  is  not  what 
my  understanding  is  of  a  holding  company.  I  do  not  understand 
that  a  company  that  is  itself  an  operating  company,  engaged  in  that 
businesfi,  and  simply  increases  its  system  by  operating  and  holding 
the  stock  of  another  company  is  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  a  hold- 
ing company.  A  holding  company,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  cxmipany 
■hat  does  not  operate  at  all,  but  holds  the  stock  of  a  good  many  roads 
merely  as  a  corporate  entity,  created  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
them.  Now,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  definition.  Of  course,  you  can  call 
it  eitlier  way  you  please.  The  operating  company  does  hold  the 
stock,  but  it  IS  not  what  I  have  understood  to  be  popularly  known  as 
1  holding  company. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  companies  that  are  exclusively  holding 
companies  that  do  not  operate  the  roads? 

ifr.  Thom.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  companies  that  own  roads,  and 
>lso  are  holding  companies,  in  the  sense  that  instead  of  owning  the 
physical  properties  thev  own  the  stock  of  operating  companies  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman,  You  referred  to  three  classes  of  railway  com- 
panies, one  holding  roads  under  ownership,  another  controlling  roads 
through  the  ownership  of  their  stock,  without  operation,  and  others 
controlling  roads  by  lease.  I  imagine  you  would  add  (o  that  a  fourth 
class,  the  corporations  to  which  you  have  refeiTe<l.  that  liold  the 
physical  property  and  also  hold  the  control  through  the  ownership 
of  stock » 

Mr.  Thom.  I  understand  the  latter  one  that  you  mention  to  be 
covered  by  niy  first  division  into  three,  and  this  other  one  that  has 
been  added  alxiut  holding  companies  has  come  up  since,  but  you  can 
divide  them  into  those  four  classes — four  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  about  how  many  large  systems  are  there  in 
the  United  Stat«s,  and  what  proportion  of  the  mileage  of  the  country 
do  they  own  ? 

Mr,  Thom,  Now,  I  can  not  answer  that.  Senator.  I  do  not  know 
Mw  many  there  are.  and  I  have  not  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  mileage  that  they  hold.  I  think  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of 
your  writings  that  there  are  about  10. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thom.  But  I  have  not  gone  over  that  myself  and  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman,  Would  the  system  which  you  propose  of  national 
uicorporation  of  railwavs  have  the  advantage  of  simplicity  in  organi- 
ation? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  operation,  as  compared  with  the  present 
system? 
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Mr.  Thoh.  Both.  It  would  also  have  advantages  in  methods  of 
financing — simplici^  of  financing. 

The  Chairman,  Take  the  system  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
the  Southern  Railway  System,  which,  I  presume,  is  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  method  of  organization  of  the  great  systems  of  railway 
in  the  country.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  State  of  the  parent  orf^ani- 
zation  1 

Mr.  Thom.  The  State  of  the  parent  organization  is  Virginia,  and 
it  has  large  and  liberal  powers,  both  in  respect  to  acquiring  prop- 
erties of  other  roads  and  being  acquired  by  other  companies.  It  also 
lias  large  powers  in  respect  to  the  question  of  stock  in  other  roads, 
and  thpre  could  probably  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  different 
methods  of  ownership  tnan  are  presented  by  that  problem.  For 
example,  you  take  what  is  known  as  the  general  mortgage.  You  will 
find  there  a  great  many  pages — perhaps  50 — describmg  the  various 
properties  that  are  mortgaged;  describing  every  conceivable  method 
of  ownership ;  the  stock  of  such  and  such  a  mad  is  mortgaged ;  the 
trackage  rignt  on  another  road  is  mortgaged;  the  leasehold  right  on 
another  road  is  mortgaged;  the  physical  property  actually  owned  is 
mortga^d ;  and  so  it  goes  on  for  pages,  describing  the  methods  of 
ownership,  or  the  interest  the  Southern  Railway  has  in  these  various 
properties. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  States  does  that  system  operate? 

Mr.  Thom.  Eleven. 

The  Chairuak.  All  of  them  Southern  States? 

Mr,  Thom.  No;  in  addition  to  the  tier  of  States  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  Ohio  they 
operate  also  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  different  railways  have  been  gradually 
incorporated  in  the  Southern  Railway  System? 

Mr,  Thom,  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  A  liundred? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  would  have  to  verify  that.  I  have  never  enumerated 
them. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  various  States  within  whose  bounda- 
ries the  Southern  System  operates,  outside  of  Virginia,  regard  the 
control  of  the  operations  of  the  roads  within  their  boundaries,  by  a 
foreign  corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Virginia? 

Mr,  Thom.  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  very  marked 
degree  of  jealousy  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  seen  any  marked  opposition  to  the 
inclusion  of  these  various  State  railways,  in  the  system  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia? 

Mr,  Thom.  No  ;  it  is  true  that  I  came  into  the  life  of  that  road 
after  that  had  all  been  accomplished. 

The  Chairman.  "Wben  did  you  become  associated  with  the  Southern 
Railway  Co. ! 

Mr,  Thom.  I  came  in — I  was  leased  into  the  Southern  with  the 
Atlantic  &  Danville  road. 

The  Chairman,  And  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Thom.  They  acquired  me  by  lease  in  1899. 

The  Chairmak.  There  were  a  large  number  of  roads  absorbed  in 
that  system,  were  there  noti  i 
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Mr.  Thom,  a  Xirv  laree  number;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  tnat  union  oi  roads  under  a  Virginia  corpo- 
ration resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  efficiency  of  transportation  t 

Mr.  Thou.  Oh,  inunensely.  That  has  been  done  as  a  distinct 
answer  of  the  transportationpeople  to  the  economic  necessities  of  the 
communities  they  serve.  The  Southern  Railroad  is  in  a  small 
market;  that  is,  practically  small  markets.  Of  course  there  are  large 
and  valuable  markets  in  that  section,  but  the  great  demand  of  the 
people  there  is  for  access  to  the  larger  markets,  Doth  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world,  and  in  order  to  acconmiodate  that  movement  of 
commerce,  these  roads  were  thrown  together.  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
to  say  that  there  were  not  reasons  of  financial  nature  which  appealed 
to  the  people  having  that  in  charge,  too,  but  that  union  would  have 
been  impossible  if  only  the  financial  views  of  the  managers  had  been 
involved.  The  financial  views  of  the  managers  were  sustained  by  the 
universal  recognition  that  the  movement  of  commerce  required  these 
long,  continuous  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  universal  recognition.  Do  you 
miderstand  by  that  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  region  in  wMch 
your  roads  are  operated  sustained  this  union  of  railways! 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly, 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  any  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
with  it  and  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  separated 
railways? 

Mr.  Thom.  None  whatever.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  contention  is  that  this  method  has  been 
the  result  of  economic  necessities! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  and  commercial  evolution. 

The  Chaibhan.  Now,  would  it  have  been  much  eaaer  and  simplw 
to  have  accomplished  that  union  of  railroads  necessary  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  South  under  a  national  incorporation  act 
than  under  thepresent  system! 

Mr,  Thom.  Undoubtemy. 

The  Crairhan.  Would  it  have  been  attended  with  less- expense, 
in  your  judgment! 

fir.  Tboh,  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  less  friction? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly;  and  would  have  made  a  more  absolutely 
workable  instrument.  You  would  have  had  a  unit  then.  The  sys- 
tems are  now  held  together  in  an  artificial  way.  They  are  contriv- 
ances to  meet  legal  difficulties.  They  are  not  made  one  cwnplete 
and  homogeneous  unit. 

The  Chairman,  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  railway  executives 
and  managers  throughout  the  country  are  now  agreed  upon  the  im- 
portance of  national  incorporation  of  railways! 

Mr.  Thom.  Of  course,  in  a  large  body  of  men,  in  railroad  life  as 
well  as  in  any  other,  you  will  find  men  of  different  views.  You 
find  also,  of  course,  every  now  and  then  a  company  peculiarly  situ- 
ated, having  advantages  under  the  present  conditions  which  they  do 
not  feel  that  they  could  surrender  for  an  untried  condition.  But  I 
think  T  can  say — ^I  refer  to  that  class  of  people  merely  to  emphasize 
the  unity  of  view  which  the  railway  managers  of  the  country  have 
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come  to  in  i-espect  to  this  matter.  We  have  debated  this  question 
a  good  deal  among  ourselves,  and  on  the  committee  of  council,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  which  has  associated  with  it  the  committee 
of  executives,  known  as  the  Railway  Executives'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, when  we  first  commenced  to  debate  it  there  were  two  who  were 
very  much  opposed  to  it.  I  imagined,  of  course,  that  they  were 
representing  tne  policies  of  their  management,  and  we  had  an  oppor- 
timity  subsequent  to  that  time  to  debate  the  question  before  the  presi- 
dents, I  found  that  I  had  been  correct  in  supijosing  these  gentlemen 
were  representing  the  policies  of  their  companies,  and  they  were  two 
of  the  very  important  companies  of  the  country.  After  debating  it 
the  executives  came  in  to  the  plan  of  a  compulsory  incorporation  bill, 
not  an  elective  one,  because  they  believed  it  would  be  best  for  the 
coTmtry.  while  they  might  have  to  give  up  some  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  their  charters,  their  privileges,  which  they  valued,  they  be- 
lieved they  would  get  more  in  the  way  of  helpfulness  by  coming  to  a 
system  of  this  sort  than  otherwise,  and  so  those  who  do  not  agree  are 
in  number  very  small.  I  do  not  know  but  one.  There  may  be  two  or 
three. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state.  Mr.  Thorn,  that  in  1904  and  1905  an 
investigation  was  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  regarding  the  requirements  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  particularly  the  advisability  of  giving  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix  rates,  and  during 
that  investigation  I  presented  a  scheme  for  national  incorporation 
and  questioned  a  great  many  of  the  railroad  executives  and  managers 
regarding  it.  and  I  found  that  apparently  none  of  them  viewe3  it 
hospitably,  so  I  was  compelled  to  present  my  views  in  a  separate 
document  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  this 
subject.  I  also  took  np  the  question  again  in  the  Commerce  Court 
investigation,  and  there  found  that  the  views  were  not  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  railways,  and  by  few  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee itself,  as  was  the  case  with  the  previous  committee  considering 
the  Hepburn  bill.  I  believe  the  only  witness  during  all  that  time 
who  encouraged  me  at  all  in  the  views  which  I  entertained  was 
Senator  Cummins,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
who  appeared  before  the  committee.  That  was  on  the  Hepburn  bill. 
Now.  has  this  change  of  view  upon  the  part  of  the  railway  executives 
been  a  recent  change,  and  what  has  occasioned  it? 

Mr.  TnoM.  It  has  been  a  gradual  change  to  a  realization  of  what 
is  now  believed  to  be  a  necessity.  The  difficulties  of  railroad  man- 
agement have  been  becoming  more  and  more  apparent;  the  view  that 
no  industry  could  flourish  where  both  its  income  and  its  expenses 
were  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner,  and  especially  that  that 
could  not  be  done  if  the  income  was  subject  not  only  to  one  com- 
prehensive governmental  control,  but  could  be  cut  down  by  in- 
numerable governmental  bodies  with  different  policie.s,  different  out- 
looks, who  were,  in  the  nature  of  things,  unable  to  take  more  than 
a  partial  x'jew  of  the  property :  this  has  led  those  responsible  for  the 
success,  primarily  responsible  for  the  success  of  these  instnunentali- 
ties  of  commerce,  to  look  to  a  method  of  strengthening  them  in  the 
public  confidence,  and  they  have  come  to  believe  that  that  is  im- 
practicable unless  the  United  States  Government  will  take  charge  of 
the  instrument  of  interstate  commerce  and  will  regulate  it  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  what  probably  actually  is.  It  is  a  national  problem, 
and  the  standard  of  the  sufficiency  ought  to  be  fixed  b;  one  authority, 
which  can  take  a  comprehensive  enough  view  to  determine  how  good 
it  ought  to  be  and  what  is  necessary  to  its  successful  service.  Now, 
that  led  to  the  conclusion  that  when  you  once  concede  that  there 
must  be  governmental  regulation— it  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  a  siystem  of  single  governmental  regulation.  The  differing 
views  of  the  States  in  regard  to  what  a  railroad  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  do  in  the  way  of  improvement,  what  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do 
in  the  way  of  equality  of  terms,  as  between  the  different  States,  and 
smilar  problems,  have  borne  in  ui>on  the  railroad  management  until 
they  are  convinced  that  thev  can  no  longer  cope  with  their  prob- 
Inns  unless  they  have  a  single  regulating  power.  From  that  it  was 
easy  enough  to  see  that  they  had  been  mistaken  heretofore  in  their 
view  that  there  should  not  be  a  system  of  national  incorporation, 
because  national  incorporation  is  an  essential  facility  in  the  way  of 
having  complete  national  regulation. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  all  obliged  to  admit  that  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  railroads  and  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  railroads 
there  has  been  an  unwillingness  to  accept  any  governmental  regula- 
tion to  a  greater  extent  than  was  necessary.  Tliat  has  been  a  slow 
process.  It  started  in  the  beginning  by  a  denial  of  the  propriety 
tod  justice  of  any  regulation,  but  step  by  step  the  soundness  of  the 
public  view  that  there  should  be  governmentnl  regulHtion  has  been 
more  and  more  accepted.  Railroad  manngeis  have  changed;  a  gen- 
ention  has  come  and  gone  since  this  thing  was  started  ^9  years  ago. 
Men  have  come  into  railroad '  management  who  were  separated  from 
the  first  and  early  conceptions  of  these  matters,  and  they  appreciate 
that  there  must  be,  and  I  think  I  may  stiy  for  them  generally,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  system  of  governmental  regulation ;  but  they  be- 
lieve that  it  ought  to  be  a  philosophical  system ;  that  it  ought  not  to 
present  complexities  which  will  repel  investors;  that  it  ought  to  be 
nelpful;  that  it  ought  to  provide  the  necessary  protection  to  the  in- 
strumentality of  commerce  which  will  make  it  always  efficient  for  the 
sen'ice  which  is  required  of  it;  and  thev  can  not  see  now,  after  de- 
bating the  logic  of  those  concessions,  and  after  the  adoption  of  those 
news,  they  can  not  see  where  the  stopping  point  is,  or  if  all  those 
views  are  sound  where  they  can  stop :  and  insist  on  the  wisdom  and 
idvantage  of  national  regulation  alone,  and  still  leave  the  actual 
corporate  control  of  these  instrumentalities  in  the  hands  of  an  au- 
thority other  than  the  Nation.  It  seems  that  the  power  to  control  the 
utional  entity  Itself  must  necessarily  follow  the  power  of  regulation 
by  the  Nation  itself.  The  logic  of  that  view  has  been  now  accepted 
by  the  railroad  managers  of  the  country,  with  the  rare  exceptions  to 
f  hich  I  have  alluded. 

The  Cbaibman.  Mr.  Thom,  there  ure  two  forms  of  meeting  thLs 
re(]airement  for  national  organization  to  which  you  refer.  One  is 
the  creation,  under  national  law,  of  national  corporations  that  will 
own  the  physical  property  of  the  railroads  in  the  various  States,  and 
the  other  is  the  creation  of  holding  companies  under  national  law 
which  will  own  the  stocks  of  corporations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  and  operating  in  the  various  States,  The  latter,  you  will  observe 
has  what  might  be  regarded  as  an  advantage — that  the  entity  of  the 
State  corporations  is  maintained,  whilst  the  union  of  these  corpora- 
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tions  is  effected  Under  the  natioDal  law  through  a  holding  company. 
Will  70U  please  state  your  views  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of 
these  two  systems? 

Mr.  Thom.  We  think  that  there  should  be  a  nationally  created  cor- 
poration which  shall  own  the  physical  property.  We  do  not  see  any 
disadvantage  in  that  whatever.  Of  course  the  parties  in  interest  in 
respect  to  it  are  three :  One  is  the  State  in  its  corporate  capacity,  the 
second  is  the  security  holders  of  the  State  corporations,  and  the  third 
is  the  general  public.  The  State  in  reality,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
has  no  interest;  its  interest  as  a  State  is  fully  protected  by  having 
the  Nation,  which  represents  that  State  as  all 'the  others,  create 
a  system  which  shall  be  fair  as  between  the  two.  The  logic  and 
soundness  of  the  view  that  no  State  can  with  propriety  adhere  to 
the  view  that  it  must  hold  on  to  some  advantage  for  itself  over 
its  sister  State  in  these  matters  of  commerce  which  affect  both  is 
making  tremendous  progress  in  this  country.  For  example,  eveiy 
railroad  that  runs  into  the  South — every  large  system  that  runs  into 
the  South  and  goes  from  this  section  of  the  country  is  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  Atlantic  Co^  Line,  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  the  Southern,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  are  all  Virginia  corporations.  The  only  three  roads 
in  the  South  that  I  know  of,  of  any  importance,  which  are  not  Vir- 
ginia corporations,  are  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Illinois  Central.  There  are  five  of  the  great  rail- 
road svstems  of  the  South  that  are  incorporated  by  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Now,  everybody  sees  that  no  individual  views  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia ought  to  be  imposed  on  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee,  or  on  any 
of  the  other  Southern  States.  The  State  policy  which  might  put  a 
limitation  on  one  of  those  five  systems  in  Virginia  of  course  would 
naturally  be  resented  by  the  other  States  if  they  did  not  agree  with 
that  policy ;  and  the  question  ought  not  to  be  left — the  public  is  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  jjower  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  put  a  limitation  on  the  charter  of  those  five  companies, 
which  will  be  felt  throughout  the  system,  but  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  power  that  represents  every  one  of  those  States — Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  Virginia — ^that  would  pass  on  those 
questions  of  charter  limitation ;  so  that  the  view  of  the  power  of  the 
State  to  put  limitations  or  to  give  prii  ileges  is  being  rejected  by  the 
public  thought  of  this  countn'!  for  the  reason  that  there  you  come 
across  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  so  many  years  ago  said,  that 
while  Virginia  might  be  willing  to  do  that,  tne  other  States  are  not 
willing  for  it  to  do  it.  They  want  those  questions  of  vital  commer- 
cial interest  to  themselves  passed  on  by  a  body  that  is  not  ^mply  one 
of  the  States,  but  that  represents  all  of  the  States;  so  that  we  can 
eliminate  the  interests  of  the  State,  as  a  State,  in  that  matter. 

Now,  as  to  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  and  the  creditors,  it  is 
our  belief  that  there  is  a  simple  constitutional  proposition  underlying 
tiieir  rights.  When  they  made  their  contract  rights  with  a  corpora- 
tion chartered  to  do  interstate  and  foreign  business,  they  acquired 
their  contract  rights  subject  to  the  full  exercise  in  the  future  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  there  could  not  be  a  contract  right  acquired  by  one 
of  the  investors  in  these  railroads  chartered  to  do  an  interstate  busi- 
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ness  which  woald  limit  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
fnllj  re^;ulat«  that  instrumentality.  The  State  itsdf  had  created  it 
to  do  this  interstate  business ;  the  people  that  had  gone  in  as  stock- 
holders or  creditors  had  gone  in  to  a  concern  organized,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  do  an  interstate  business.  They  found  in  the  Constitu- 
ticn  of  the  United  States  a  provision  givine  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  full  power  to  regulate  interstate  husiness — interstate  com- 
merce. They  then  took  their  rights  subject  to  the  future  exercise  by 
Congress  of  that  power  to  regulate  commerce  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  Congress  mieht  feel  that  the  public  interest  might  demand. 
Ton  Bentlemen  will  remember  that  that  question  has  been  passed  on 
already  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Years  ago 
there  was  a  man  who  was  injured  in  a  railroad  wreck  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  road,  giving  him  a  legitimate  claim  against  that 
ecoDpany  for  damages.  He  settled  that  claim  by  assuming  a  con- 
tract relationship  with  the  Louisville  &  Xashville.  He  got  a  pass 
for  life  from  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  in  consideration  of  this  claim 
thit  he  had  against  the  road.  That  was  legitimate;  that  was  lawful 
it  the  time  it  was  done.  There  was  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Congress 
to  prevent  it  when  that  contract  was  made ;  but  as  years  came  along 
Congress  undertook  to  regulate  how  people  could  pass  on  a  rail- 
roRO— the  terms  on  which  they  must  deal  with  the  railroad;  that 
there  must  be  absolute  equality,  and  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
eicept  money  for  passage  on  a  railroad,  and  that  case  was  carried 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  there  said  that  liiis 
man  took  his  contract  right  with  the  road  subject  to  the  future  exer- 
cise t^  Congress,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  right  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  that  bis  rijj^ts  nnder  that  contract  must  fall,  because 
CcDgreas  had  seen  fit  to  regulate  commerce  to  an  extent  greater  than 
it  had  Dndertsken  to  do  at  the  time  that  contract  right  was  created. 

Nov,  we  believe  that  these  stockholders'  rights  and  these  bond- 
holdets'  rights  do  not  stand  on  any  higher  basis.  We  believe  that 
vbm  the  bondholder  lent  his  money  t«  a  railroad  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  when  the  stockholder  made  his  contribution  to 
the  capital  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  that  ex 
wcessitati  they  both  did  that  subject  to  any  legitimate  regulation  of 
commerce  in  the  future  which  Congress  might  undertake.  There- 
fore, we  ask  ourselves  the  question  whether  a  system  of  national  in- 
corporation is  the  legitimate  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  power  to 
repilate  commerce.  We  think  it  is.  We  think  that  everywhere  it 
appears  in  the  authorities  that  it  is.  If  we  are  right  in  thinking 
thst  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  may  adopt  a 
utional  mcorporatirai  law,  then  these  stockholders  and  bondholders 
look  their  rights  in  the  corporation  subject  to  that  possible  exercise 
in  the  future,  and  they  have  no  complaint;  they  have  no  cose  for 
compensation  in  the  event  that  Congress  does  exercise  that  power  of 
regulating  commerce  to  the  extent  of  adopting  a  national  system  of 
iocorporatiim. 

So  that  our  view  is  that  Congress  can  pass  a  law  forbidding  any 
railroad  company,  after  a  date  to  be  fixed  hv  Congress,  to  engage 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  unless  t&ey  have  taken  out  a 
licease  under  the  National  Government,  or  unless  they  have  takeoi 
ODt  a  charter  under  the  National  Government,  and  when  that  is  done 
the  stockholders  of  that  corporation  may  meet  and  by  a  majority — 
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not  by  a  unanimous  but  by  a  majority  vote— bind  everybody  in  it, 
bind  the  minority  to  a  system  of  national  incorporation,  becaum  that 
is  one  of  the  purposes  which  they  went  into  business  for,  to  do  an 
interstate-commerce  business. 

That  is  the  other  method  of  doing  it,  and  we  think,  thereforsj  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  right  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  object.  But  we  do  think  this :  We 
think  that  every  right  that  has  attached  in  that  property,  whether 
it  be  the  right  of  creditor  or  right  of  a  stockholder,  must  be  pre- 
served against  the  assets  that  pass  into  the  national  incorporation; 
that  they  must  stand  when  they  get  there  just  as  they  stood  in  the 
corporation  of  t^e  State.  It  is  not  a  legitimate  method  of  regula- 
tion to  try  their  rights  interstice,  or  their  rights  as  to  the  corpus  of 
the  property,  but  as  to  the  management  of  the  property,  as  to  the 
form  in  which  it  stands ;  that  that  is  a  matter  which  is  fully  within 
the  regulating  power  of  Congress,  and  that  when  Congress  preserves 
their  contract  rights  in  regard  to  the  assets  of  the  company  mey  have 
guarded ;  that  is,  Congress  has  guarded—every  constitutional  right 
of  the  creditor  or  the  security  holder^  and  still  retains  unimpaired 
its  power  to  regulate  and  direct  the  mstrument  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  its  business  in  commercial  operation. 

Now,  the  other  class  of  people  to  whom  I  referred  as  having  an 
interest  is  the  public,  and  the  problem  is  merely  before  you  gentle- 
men to  determine  whether  the  public  interest  requires  this  action. 
You  may  say  it  does,  or  you  may  say  that  it  does  not.  That  is  for 
you  to  say.  But  if  you  say  it  does,  we  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
that  is  no  constitutional  abstacle  in  your  way ;  that  neither  tJie  State 
nor  any  of  the  security  holders  occupy  any  positicm  that  can  in  say 
way  impede  you  in  the  full  exercise  of  your  power  of  regulating 
commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  consent  of  the  State  is 
required  as  to  the  acquisition  and  absorption  of  the  property  and 
powers  and  functions  of  a  State  corporation  by  a  national  incorpora- 
tion or^nized  under  the  national  law  ? 

Mr.  Thom,  No,  sir.  You  do  not  transfer  to  the  national  incor- 
poration any  francliise  granted  by  the  Stete.  You  might  confer 
upon  the  State  corporation — I  mean  upwrn  the  national  corporation — 
every  franchise  that  the  State  has  conferred  upon  it,  but  it  will  be 
your  gift  then  and  not  the  State's.  The  source  of  its  franchise  then 
is  Congress,  not  the  State.  You  would  only  acquire  the  physical 
property.  You  acquire  none  of  the  rights  granted  by  the  ^tet«s. 
but  acquire  the  physical  property. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  can  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
regulating  and  assuring  that  there  shall  be  sucli  a  thing  as  inter- 
state commerce  unless  it  can  enter  upon  the  territory  of  the  State 
and  acquire  the  means  of  doing  it.  and  it  has  been  held  that  Congress 
can  do  that  through  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that,  even  if  the  property  did  not 
belong  to  the  railroads,  even  if  it  belonged  to  a  citizen  of  the  State, 
Congress  can  go  into  one  of  the  courts  of  that  State  and  can  have 
the  property  of  an  individual  citizen  condemned  in  order  to  create 
a  system  of  interstate  commerce. 

Now,  when  the  whole  property  has  gone  into  nn  individual — I 
mean  gone  into  an  individual  companv — and  becomes  tJie  property 
of  a  State  corporation  no  longer,  the  propertv  of  an  individual  in 
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the  State,  and  was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  it  to  inter- 
state commerce  and  subject  to  regulation  of  Congress,  then,  of  course, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  to  transfer  it  to  a  better  system 
of  regulation  and  to  a  more  extensive  system  of  regulation  than  that 
which  existed  at  the  time  that  property  was  acquired. 

The  Chaibman.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  think  a  system  of  holding 
companies,  organized  under  national  law,  would  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation^ 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all.  I  feel  that  that  would 
lead  to  some  diversified  situation  of  conflicting,  or  accumulated  neces- 
sity for  corporate  action  which  will  retain  all  the  complexities  of  the 
present  situation,  and  that  the'  whole  thing  can  be  simplified  and 
unified  b^  making  one  national  corporation  of  the  railroad  system 
and  letting  that  corporation  own  the  physical  property  and  be 
charge^  with  the  direct  obligation  to  the  country  for  their  proper 
operation. 

The  Chairman,  Assuming  that  the  national  system  of  incorpora- 
tion of  railroads  is  adopted,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  m  the 
application  of  the  police  laws  of  the  various  States  to  railroads 
owned  by  such  national  corporations? 

For  instance,  with  reference  to  the  gradings  and  crossings  of 
railroads,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  separate  cars  in  the  Southern 
States  by  the  blacks — would  the  local  police  laws  apply  to  such 
national  instrumentalities? 

Mr,  Thom.  My  view— or  perhaps  our  view,  I  may  say — is  that 
the  police  powers  of  the  State  ou^t  to  be  affected  to  the  least  pos- 
sible extent  consistent  with  an  efficient  regulation  of  commerce. 
The  people  of  this  country  value  local  government.  It  is  a  natural 
■nd  it  is  a  proper  view.  Men  have  always  wanted  their  government 
near  enough  to  their  homes  to  let  the  government  understand  the 
spirit  of  their  civilization.  Those  police  powers  ought  not  to  be 
affected  in  any  way  except  under  the  compulsion  of  finding  that  any 
one  police  power  is  inconsistent  with  the  national  object  which 
C<»)gress  has  in  view. 

Xow,  take  this  matter  of  taxation.  Of  course,  if  there  were  Gov- 
ernment ownership  there  should  be  nothing  but  National  Government 
ownership.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  anywhere  that  the  States 
should  begin  and  own  these  roads,  but  if  the  Government  ownership 
should  be  a  general  concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  only  govem- 
mental  agency  at  all  is  the  United  States,  of  course  that  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamental  of  interstate  commerce ;  that  it  has  national 
■spects  and  necessities  which  can  not  be  dealt  with  locally.  No 
State's  rights  man.  no  matter  how  deeply  imbued  he  may  lie  with 
that  governmental  philosophy,  would  for  an  instant  think  that  any 
State  should  own  these  agencies  of  national  commerce.  All  must 
concede  that  the  United  States  Government  must  own  them,  if  any 
Government  owns  them,  and  that  that  conclusion  comes  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  business  itself.  It  is  national  in  its  aspects.  I  say 
that  all  the  contention  for  Government  ownership,  therefore,  recog- 
nizes the  fundamentals  of  the  plea  that  we  are  making  for  national 
regulation. 

Now.  if  there  was  that  system  of  national  ownership  of  course  that 

woold  take  away  from  the  States  the  right  of  taxation.    It  seems 
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to  us  that  in  any  system  of  national  incorporation  there  should  be 
a  provision  leaving  to  the  States  the  right  to  tax  all  railroad  property 
within  their  respective  borders  to  the  full  extent  that  it  would  tax 
any  other  property  there.  I  suppose  the  right  of  taxation  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  police  power.  Then  we  go  to  the  other  police  powers. 
We  think  that  Congress  ought  to  start  a  system  of  regulation  by 
putting  on  the  State  side  of  the  line  of  the  division  between  the 
national  authority  and  State  authority  all  those  matters  where  there 
is  a  possibility,  or  I  should  say  a  probability,  of  the  power  beine  exer- 
cised in  a  way  not  to  interfere  with  the  national  purpose  of  regulating 
commerce. 

The  philosophy  of  this  all  would  be,  of  course,  to  take  this  matt«- 
of  grade  crossings,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  as  possibly  affecting 
in  a  large  way  the  instrumentality  of  commerce,  and  therefore  neces- 
sary to  De  controlled  by  the  National  Government,  But  we  do  not 
think  that  that  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted.  We  think  that  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  State  until  such  time  as  it  is  demonstrated  it  interferes 
with  the  general  policies  Congress  has  in  view.  We  think  that  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  State. 

We  think  also,  in  the  matter  to  which  you  specially  alluded,  the 
matter  of  separate  costs  and  separate  rates,  where  any  one  section 
of  tlie  countiy  there  are  susceptibilities  on  that  subject  which  do  not 
exist  in  others,  we  think  those  matters  ought  to  be  respected,  and 
where  there  is  any  valid  law  of  the  State  controlling  that  matter 
we  think  that  law  ought  to  be  left  undisturbed  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
There  ought  to  be,  in  our  judgment,  the  powers  taken  over  bv  Con- 
gress which  Congress  can  now  see  aie  essential  to  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  interstate  commerce,  and  of  a  complete  jruarantee  to  the 
public  of  the  efficiency  of  their  commercial  facilities.  But  nothing 
else,  no  other  matter — I  will  not  say  right — but  no  other  matter 
ought  to  be  disturbed  until  it  shall  come  to  appear  that  the  power 
which  is  left  where  it  is  now  is  being  exercised  in  a  way  to  affect 
adver-sely  the  public  interests. 

The  matter  of  State  rates  I  have  attempted  to  show,  you  is  a 
matter  which  now  is  undoubtedly  burdening  the  various  States. 
The  action  of  one  State  is  undoubtedly  burdening  the  commerce  of 
another  State  nnd  is  undoubtedly  burdening  interstate  commerce. 
We  tliink  that  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  taken  hold  of,  because  you 
can  not  divide  these  instrumentalities  and  let  some  essential  function 
of  them  be  regulated  by  one  system  of  government,  and  other  essen- 
tial functions  of  them  be  regulated  by  other  systems  of  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  pieserve  the  equality  that  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween them  and  ought  to  exist  between  tlie  commercial  affairs  of  tlie 
country. 

We  think  also  there  ought  to  be  taken  such  matters  as  the  equip- 
ment of  trains  which  run  unbroken  across  the  continent,  or  naif 
across  the  continent.  We  think  there  ought  to  be  no  necessity  for 
stopping  at  State  lines  and  changing  the  equipment;  but,  broadly 
speaking,  our  contention  is  that  wherever  there  is  a  matter,  whether 
even  admittedly  within  the  power  of  Congress,  which  can  be,  and 
probably  will  lie,  exercised  by  the  States,  without  a  disadvantage  to 
the  instrument  of  interstate  commerce  and  its  efficiency  in  the  public 
service,  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  States. 
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The  Chairman.  Upon  the  subject  of  taxation  you  referred  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  roads  were  owned  by  the  Government  there  would 
be  no  taxation,  of  course,  and  that  if  they  are  to  be  nationally  incor- 
porated we  will  all  agree  they  must,  of  course,  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  State  and  municipal  povemments  and  to  the  Xational 
Govemnient.  Do  you  6nd  that  there  is  much  variance  in  the  laws 
of  the  various  States  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  railroads! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  we  find  a  great  difference,  and  a  great  difference 
in  the  tax  burden  of  the  States, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  variance  as  to  law  and  variance 
as  to  the  amount  of  burden  imposes  any  difficulty  as  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest? 

Mr,  TnoM.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  I  do.  I  think  there  are  great 
inequalities  between  the  various  States  with  respect  to  the  imposition 
of  the  tax  burdens;  that  thereby  the  State  that  imposes  the  greatest 
burden  is  taking  an  undue  pfirt  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  company  for 
it"  own  purposes  and  is  putting — theoretically  at  least,  and  it  would 
»ll  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  tax — a  burden  on  the  other  States. 
That  money  has  got  to  be  made  up  somewhere.  Tliat  is  one  of  the 
things  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  rates  are  fixed, 
and  the  State  that  imposes  the  largest  tax,  in  proportion  to  some 
iither  State,  to  that  extent  increases  that  burden  and  adds  to  the 
aggregate  expense. 

Xotwithstanding'  that,  in  striking  a  balance  between  the  public 
interest,  on  the  one  hand,  and  having  a  consistent  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  transportation,  necessary  at  all  times  for  its  purposes,  and 
the  interest  of  the  public  not  to  see  sources  of  State  revenue  impaired 
iinnecessarily,  I  believe  that  for  the  present  at  least — and  I  think 
it  will  prove  to  be  so  for  all  the  future — that  this  power  of  taxation 
AauM  he  left  with  the  States  to  be  imposed  on  this  class  of  prop- 
erty in  the  sanio  way  it  imposes  and  to  the  same  extent  it  imposes 
tasation  on  other  property  belonging  to  the  people  in  that  State. 

Great  debts  have  grown  up  in  municipalities  and  in  States,  based 
upon  all  the  assets  in  the  State  and  among  them  railroad  assets.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  fair  consideration  for 
those  conditions  if  Congress  were  just  to  take  away  from  the  States 
this  power  of  taxation  on  any  very  considerable  part  of  tlie  assets. 
So  matter  if  it  had  the  power.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  consideration  for  those  local  conditions  for  Con- 
gress to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aware,  as  to  national-bank  corporations, 
the  national  law  fixed  a  rule  for  their  taxation,  are  you  nott 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  incorporation  bill  which  I  framed  I  in- 
serted a  provision  regarding  taxation  providing  that  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  corporations  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  as  being 
merely  interests  in  the  property  of  the  corporation,  but  that  the 
physical  property  of  the  corporation  itself  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  State  should  be  assessed  and  taxed  under  the  laws  of  that  State. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  a  rule  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  My  own  belief  in  the  system  of  taxation  is  that  you 
ought  to  tax  the  property.  Now,  the  stock  in  a  corporation  is  nothing 
more  than  the  certificate  of  the  ownership  of  the  holder  in  the  cor- 
poration.   Here  is  a  corporation  with  100  shares  of  stock.    A  person 
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owns  1  share  of  that  stock.  That  means  that  he  owns  a  one-hundredth 
interest  in  that  corporation.  Now,  I  do  not  see  how  that  differs  from 
the  man  who  holds  a  deed  to  his  farm.  The  title  of  the  owner  of 
the  farm  is  his  deed.  To  tax  both  the  farm  and  the  deed  would  be 
double  taxation.  To  tax  both  the  property  of  the  railroad  and  the 
stock  is  double  taxation  for  the  reason  that  t  have  just  narrated.  The 
certificate  of  stock  stands  in  tlie  place  of  the  deed  of  the  owner  of  the 
farm  as  a  muniment  of  his  title.  When  we  get  to  taxation  of  bonds, 
we  get  into  a  verj'  difficult  situation ;  not  difficult  in  itself,  having  no 
inherent  qualities  of  difficulty,  but  difficult  because  there  has  grown 
up  in  this  country  such  an  immense  accumulation  of  public  debt  that 
you  have  got  to  look  everywhere  for  sources  of  taxation,  and  to 
withdraw  all  of  a  sudden  the  entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
country  as  a  source  of  taxation  would  greatly  disturb  an  intenaely 

Eractical  situation.     I  think  that  ought  to  be  done  myself  on  any 
tgitimate  basis,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  practical  thing  to  do. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  bond  also  represent  an  interest  in  the 
property-  just  as  the  stock  does^ 

Mr.  "tnoM.  In  reality  it  is  a  debt  that  the  property  owes.  It  is  not 
a  part  of  the  title  of  the  property  {secured  by  a  mortgage,  it  is  true), 
but  it  is  a  lien  and  is  not  an  interest  in  it.  ft  is  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, but  not  an  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  tax  the  full  value  of  the  property,  or  assess, 
rather,  the  full  value  of  the  property,  and  then  assess  the  full  value 
of  the  bonds  and  the  stocks,  is  not  that  double  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Thoh.  Yes,  sir;  but  that,  of  course,  assumes,  as  it  is  generally 
true,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  had  gone  into  the  property  and 
the  stock. 

The  Chauemax.  You  dwelt  upon  the  importance,  in  the  public 
interest,  of  so  regulating  our  railway  systems  as  to  enable  them 
always  to  obtain  sufficient  capital  for  development  and  extensions  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.  Now.  from  that  point  of  view,  does 
not  the  taxing  system  of  a  particular  State  affect  the  negotiability 
of  bonds  and  stocks 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  At  reasonable  rates  of  interest! 
.Mr.  Thom,  Undoubtedly.  Before  I  came  to  Washington,  in  the 
community  where  I  lived  in  Virginia  the  rate  of  taxation  on  what 
is  known  as  intangible  property  was  so  high  that  there  was  n6t  any- 
body in  the  city  that  could  afford  to  own  a  bond.  You  could  get 
a  bond  then,  when  I  came  here,  at  a  low  rate— it  was  a  period  of  low 
interest — and  it  was  generally  the  case  that  bonds  could  be  issued 
at  4  per  cent,  but  the  rate  of  taxation  on  that  bond  was  over  2.  So, 
of  course,  there  could  not  be  anything  like  the  ownership  of  a  bond 
there,  and  you  have  got  there  a  real  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  The  investing  public  was  limited ) 

Mr.  Thom.  The  whole  credit  of  that  community  was  excluded 
from  the  purchase  of  bonds.  There  is  not  any  way  of  getting  any 
credit  in  tnat  community  for  the  support  of  the  bond  issue  of  a  rail- 
road, but  that  same  Stete  did  this  in  its  recent  constitution — there  is 
a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Virginia  that  where  the  property 
of^a  company  is  in  that  State  and  chartered  by  that  State;  that  is, 
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tased,  that  the  stock  shall  not  be  taxed,  and  that  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  the  funds  of  the  dependent  people,  children,  cestui  que  trusts 
of  various  sorts,  being  put  in  the  stocks  of  the  Virginia  railroads, 
and  the  event  showed  that  a  good  many  of  them  stopjwd  paying  divi- 
dends pretty  soon,  and  all  that  class  were  stranded,  so  far  as  any  in- 
cmne  of  that  investment  went. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  was  the  case  with  reference  to  bonds  in 
Vii^inia! 

Mr.  Thom.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  constitution  of 
Vinrinia  in  respect  to  bonds. 

Tne  Chairma^^.  Then,  take  a  4  per  cent  bond,  subject  to  a  tax, 
yon  say,  in  Virginia  of  2  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Thom.  They  have  changed  that  now  somewhat.  That  waa 
the  fact,  then? 

The  Chairhan.  Would  such  bonds,  subject  to  such  a  tax,  find  a 
mirket  in  the  State  of  Virginia? 

Mr.  Thom.  No  ;  not  unless  they  were  good  dodgers. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  view  them  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing in  the  public  interest  money  for  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  cor- 
porations at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  or  dividends,  an  exemption 
of  stock  and  bond  issues  of  railways  from  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Thom,  I  believe  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  public  interest,  but 
whether  the  public  is  ready  for  that  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
would  think  it  was  immensely  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  question  the  power  of  the  National 
Government  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  in  the  gradual  development  of  the 
ni]way  system-s  of  the  country  we  will  arrive  ultimately  at  Govern- 
HMit  ownership,  would  you  regard  the  national  incorporation  of 
railways  under  great  ^stems  as  a  step  facilitating  that  result? 

Mr.  Thom.  Recent  events  have  very  largely  increased  among  rail- 
nad  managers  the  advocat^  of  Government  ownership.  I  suppose 
1  am  an  altruist  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  mv  view  as  to  the  effect 
npoD  our  national  institutions  is  so  pronounced  that  I  would  deplore 
iSe  idea  of  Government  ownership  if  we  are  to  have  free  institutions 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Thom  exactly  understood  the 
(pKstion  of  the  chairman.  I  understood  the  question  to  be  whether 
Federal  incorporation  would  lead  to  Government  ownership, 

Mr.  Thom.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Whether  it  would  facilitate  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  heard  the  question.  Federal  incorporation  would 
not  in  any  sense  be  an  impediment  in  carrying  out  any  plan  of 
national  ownership.  The  method  of  acquiring  these  properties,  how- 
ever, by  the  Government  is  so  easy  in  case  it  has  got  the  money  to 
pay  for  them,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessaiy  to  facilitate  it  by  a 
wstem  of  Federal  incorporation.  My  views  in  regard  to  Federal 
incorporation  are  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  idea  that  it  would 
facilitate  public  ownership,  or  that  it  is  desirable  to  facilitate  public 
ownership,  and  on  that  I  am  speaking  my  view,  not  the  views  of  the 
failroads,  because  some  of  the  railroads  are  getting  very  anxious  for 
Oovemment  ownership. 
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The  Chaishan.  Regarding  the  dividends  of  corporations,  I  undv- 
stood  you  to  say  that  the  general  concensus  of  railway  men  was  that 
shares  could  be  negotiated  at  par  and  held  at  par  if  provision  were 
mode  for  6  per  cent  dividend  and  3  per  cent  for  a  surplus,  applicable 
to  lean  years,  to  extensions,  and  development  of  the  roads,  etc 
Would  you  deem  it  wise  to  put  in  the  incorporation  act  a  limitatjon 
of  dividends,  or  a  provision  for  dividends  of  not  exceeding  6  pei 
centj  with  a  provision  for  this  surplus  S  . 

Mr.  Thom.  Before  answering  that  question,  may  I  add  something 
to  my  previous  answer  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.- 

Mr.  Tboh.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  in  anything  I  have  said 
as  indicating  that  the  railroad  view  is  in  favor  of  Government  owner- 
ship. It  is  not.  I  merely  meant  to  say  that  there  were  some  people 
who  had  come  to  that  view,  therefore  I  preferred  merely  to  express 
my  own  views  instead  of  undertaking  to  express  a  great  many  peo- 
pie's  views.    I  think  the  view  of  the  railroads  is  adverse  to  that. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  which  you  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard 
to  the  limit  on  dividends.  I  do  not  tnink  you  can  limit  the  mazinium 
of  dividends  unless  you  limit  the  minimum  of  dividends.  If  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  guarantee  dividends  on  stocks  of  a  certain 
amount,  then  I  think  you  can  limit  the  maximum,  but  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  leave  open  tlie  possibility  of  losses  of  all  dividends,  I  think 
you  are  going  to  withdraw  a  very  great  attraction  from  this  class  of 
mvestment,  if  you  limit  the  dividends  that  may  be  legitimately 
earned.  I  can  not  conceive  of  an  inducement  to  anybody  to  put  in 
money  in  an  enterprise  which  leaves  him  free  to  lose  everything  and 
savs  that  he  can  not  gain  any  more  than  a  certain  percentage  in  that, 
when  that  percentage  is  the  thing  that  he  can  get  much  more  readily 
from  some  other  source  of  investment,  and  where  he  may  get  a  great 
deal  more.  I  would  rather  loan  money  on  a  farm  mortgage  at  6  per 
cent  than  to  put  money  in  a  railroad  where  I  might  lose  everythmg 
and  could  never  get  more  than  6  per  cent. 

I  referred  a  day  or  two  ago  to  one  class  of  investors  which  modem 
conditions  have  repelled  fi-om  raili-oad  investment,  and  that  is  the 
class  that  is  willing  to  risk  its  investment  for  the  sake  of  a  chance  of 
handsome  returns.  You  must  realize  that  that  is  the  class  of  people 
that  built  the  railroads  of  this  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  criti- 
cism on  what  is  called  watered  stock  and  high  finance,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  the  methods  of  the  man  that  was  willing  to  adventure 
his  means  has  given  to  the  American  people  ■2.')0,000  miles  of  railroad. 

The  way  the  railroads  of  this  country  were  built  was  this:  A  cer- 
tain number  of  bonds  were  issued  to  the  people  who  built  a  railroad, 
and  with  them  was  given  a  bonus  of  stock.  Now,  it  was  supposed  that 
those  bonds,  which  represented  the  input  of  money,  woidd  represent 
the  ordinary  commercial  return.  The  bonus  of  stock  represente<l  the 
hope  of  the  projectors;  it  represented  what  they  mignt  anticipate 
that  if  their  enterprise  was  successful  would  come  to  them  in  unusual 
returns.  That  is  what  is  known  as  watered  stock.  That  was  the  bait, 
that  was  the  attraction  which  aroused  the  individuals  in  this  country 
and  abroad  to  build  American  railways,  and  notwithstanding  all  of 
the  criticism  that  we  hear  made  of  that  we  must  realize  that  out  of  it 
has  come  our  commercial  opportunities.  You  can  never  take  away 
your  railroads.    They  are  here;  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people- 
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and  you  got  th«m  in  that  way  and  got  them  under  laws  permitting 
that 

Now,  if  you  are  not  only  going  into  that  question  of  feeling  bitterly 
denunciatory  of  that  system  but  are  also  going  to  say  that  no  man 
who  puts  his  monev  in  a  railroad  hereafter  can  expect  to  earn  more 
than  6  per  cent,  ana  he  may  lose  it  all,  you  are  going  to  separate  from 
the  production  the  facilities  of  commerce  all  the  class  of  men  who 
want  to  make  an  investment  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  take  the 
chance  of  getting  their  handsome  return.  You  will  cut  down  very 
largely  your  investing  public. 

And  if  I  am  right  m  thinking  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  in  facilities,  I  think  a  limitation  of  dividends  would  have 
a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  assurance  of  such  facilities.  Now, 
we  all  know  that  there  are  very  few  railroads  that  pay  more  than  the 
figure  you  have  mentioned,  Mr,  Chairman — 6  per  cent — but  there  is 
no  legal  inhibition  to  its  being  more ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  govern- 
mental policy  of  limiting  the  amount  of  dividend  to  wliaf  can  be 
Stt«n  almost  on  any  investment  without  guaranteeing  a  return  of  at 
ist  a  certain  amount  would,  in  my  judgment,  make  the  railroad 
investment  field  a  very  unattractive  one. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thom,  in  your  opening  statement  you  referred 
to  the  growing  indisposition  of  the  public  to  invest  in  railway  secu- 
rities, either  Iwnds  or  shares.  Was  that  manifested  before  the  com- 
inencenient  of  the  European  war? 

Mr,  Thom,  I  believe,  Mr,  Chairman — I  am  not  able  to  verify  this 
statement  I  am  about  to  make — I  believe  when  you  look  at  the  course 
of  investments  of  savings  banks  that  you  will  find  a  decline  in  their 
investments  in  railroad  bonds  to  begin  with  the  realization  that  the 
people  were  made  to  have — I  mean  the  investment  public  was  made 
to  have — by  the  first  decision  against  an  advance  in  rates,  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  investors  of  tlie  revenues 
of  the  company.  I  think  that  the  realization,  which  has  now  become 
general  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  there  is  no  control  in  the  in- 
vestor of  how  much  his  revenues  are  going  to  be  or  how  much  the 
expenses  are  going  to  he  has  been  the  thing  that  has  alienated  the 
public  from  railroad  investment.  I  would  say  that  decision  I  refer 
to  was  before  the  European  war.  Certainly,  we  find  it  the  case  that 
there  is  a  pronounced  indisposition  to  invest  in  railroad  securities; 
and  when  we  study  the  situation  we  find  the  conditions  all  the  time 
approaching  the  exhaustion  of  the  margin  between  the  existing  liens 
and  the  sum  of  the  assets  of  the  company ;  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  confronted  with  the  consideration  of  that  margin.  You  are 
not  interested  in  whether  anybody  wants  to  buy  a  bond  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  bond  of  a  railroad,  or  whether  they  want  to  buy  a  bond  of  a 
steel  company,  unless  it  means  something  else,  but  you  are  interested, 
and  profoundly  interested,  in  watching  that  margin  between  the 
amount  of  the  liens  on  a  property,  evidenced  by  fixed  charges,  and 
the  value  of  the  assets,  and  that  is  seen  gradually  but  surely  decreas- 
ing, and  what  is  left  all  the  time  measures  the  ability  of  the  carriers 
to  keep  on  producing  facilities  that  are  required  by  Congress.  You 
must  be  profoundly  interested  in  knowing  that  progress.  That  is 
what  is  going  on  to-day. 

The  Chairman,  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  throwing  of  for- 
eign-held shares  and  bonds  of  American  railway  companies  upon 
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our  markets,  caused  by  the  European  war,  has  absorbed  the  surplus 
money  of  the  country  available  for  investment,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  capacity  to  absorb  new  securities?  In  other  words,  have  not  the 
old  securities  of  these  companies  held  abroad  taken  the  place  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  for  investment  that  might  have  been 
taken  by  new  securities  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  war? 

Mr.  THOU.  Undoubtedly  that  has  had  a  very  marked  tendency  and 
a  very  lar^  influence  in  producing  the  conditions,  because  just  in 
so  far  as  prior  liens  and  the  most  desirable  classes  of  stock  are  offered 
the  American  public  they,  of  course,  are  disinclined  to  take  inferior 
liens,  which  would  mean  the  new  offerings,  and  they  have  preferred 
the  best  classes  of  securities;  but  that  has  not  absorbed  the  funds  in 
America  that  are  available  for  investment.  We  do  not  see  any  con- 
finement of  present  investments  to  railroad  securities.  On  Uie  con- 
trary, there  is  abundant  capital  in  this  country — overflowing  capital 
in  this  country — to  seek  another  avenue  to  invest.  Take  the  steel  com- 
panies, the  copper  companies,  municipalities  of  various  classes — secu- 
rities that  might  be  mentioned — and  there  are  untold  millions  pour- 
ing into  them  to-day.  Cotton,  25  cents  a  pound ;  copper,  35  cents  a 
pound;  steel,  many  dollars  a  ton  advance;  and  that  is  where  the 
American  investment  is  going.    You  see  it  every  day, 

The  Chaibhan.  You  are  aware  that  this  countrv  has  been  com- 
pelled to  absorb  nearly  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  American  railroad 
securities  since  the  European  war? 

Mr.  Thom.  And  to  that  extent  the  forces  that  you  have  alluded 
to  have  been  operating;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  tremendous 
classes  of  investment  outside  of  railroads  that  are  now  being  pre- 
ferred by  the  American  public.  Take  these  copper  stocks ;  they  pay 
you  about  12  per  cent;  and  steel  stock  way  up — the  returns  way  up 
above  anything  you  can  get  from  any  railroads,  and  they  can  advance 
the  prices  when  they  see  fit.  The  railroads  can  not  advance  their 
prices. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Thom,  I  want  to  question  you  regarding  the 
traffic  divisions  of  the  United  States.    How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Thom.  There  is  the  southern  classification 

The  Chauiman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Thom.  Southern  classification  territory,  trunk-line  classifica- 
tion territory,  Central  Freight  Association  territory,  and  western 
classification  territory.    There  are  four. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  areas  do  those  embrace? 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  the  southern  classification  territory — I  will  have 
to  be,  maybe,  a  little  inaccurate  in  this,  but  I  can  tell  it  generally — 
the  southern  classification  territory  covers  the  Southeast,  the  region 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  and  south  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  trunk-line  classification  territory  covers  the  section  of  tha 
country  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  throu^ 
Chicago. 

The  central  freight 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  not  that  called  official  classification  some- 
times? 

Mr.  Thoh.  Sometimes  called  official  classification. 

Central  Freight  Association  territory  covers  the  section  between  this 
line  that  I  have  alluded  to,  passing  through  Chicago,  and  the  Missis- 
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sippi  River.  The  western  classification  territory  is  weat  of  the  Missis- 
Bippi  River.  That  is  my  general  impression.  I  would  like  to  get 
Mr.  Rich  to  correct  me,  if  I  am  wrong  about  that.  I  would  add  to 
what  I  have  said  that  what  is  known  as  official  classification  territory 
takes  in  trunk-line  association  territory  and  the  central  freight  asso- 
ciation territory-.  By  that  I  know  ^oa  gentlemen  understand  that 
frei^ts,  suhject  to  freight  commodities  and  the  classes,  are  differently 
classified  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  one  in  the  southern 
classification  territory-,  another  in  the  official  classification  territory, 
ind  the  third  in  the  western  classification  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  your  idea  to  have  a  regional  commis- 
si(Hi  in  each  one  of  these  traffic  areas  ? 

Mr.  Thoh.  More  than  that.  I  think  Congress  should  study  the 
transportation  systems  of  the  country  and  should  make  more  than 
<me  for  each  of  these  sections,  hut  that  the  division  should  be  on 
lines  of  transportation  rather  than  geographically.  For  example,  I 
^ould  suppose — just  for  example  T  suppose  that  a  region  could 
probably  be  made  out  of  the  northern  transcontinental  lines  running 
from  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  coast,  such  as  the  Northern 
Picific,  and  the  Great  Northern,  the  Burlington,  and  some  of  those 
roads,  and  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  bave  another  classification 
territory  between  that — I  mean  another  region  between  the  southern 
boundaries  of  that  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  perha|>s  more  still. 
I  think  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  admmistration  of 
this  system  into  local  territory  ought  to  be  afforded  in  the  division 
of  the  country  into  regions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  railroad  executives  or  managers  anj 
definite  sug^tion  to  make  regarding  the  boundaries  of  these  traffic 
»reas  or  regions  involved! 

Mr.  Thoh.  They  have  not  any  definite  suggestion  to  make  at  this 
time.  Of  course,  their  opinion  on  the  subject  would  be  open  to  use 
hy  your  committee  at  any  time  you  may  desire  if.  They  have  not 
formnlat«d  any  plan. 

The  Cbaibhan.  Mr.  Adamson,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions! 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  would  like  to  have  the  hour  after  1  o\:lock.  You 
irt  doing  so  well  that  I  think  you  could  occupy  the  balance  of  that 
time. 

The  Chaibbcan.  I  am  through,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
like,  when  questions  are  handed  around  the  committee  again,  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Thom  after  he  has  examined  the  material  that  I  submitted 
dus  morning. 

Mr.  Adausok.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  adjourn  at  1  o'clock  or  half 
putlt 

The  Chairuan.  That  is  for  the  pleasure  of  the  committee.  Would 
yon  prefer  to  wait! 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  I  can  think  of  anything  appropriate  to  ask  Mr. 
Thom,  I  would  like  perhaps  to  complete  my  interrogatories  at  one 
sitting.    However,  I  wil!  go  on  now,  if  it  ia  desired. 

The  Chaihman.  Shall  we  pass  you  for  the  present? 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  you  choose. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  now,  if  you  wish,  or  if  you  pre- 
fer I  will  pass  to  the  next  member  of  the  committee.  The  next  would 
he  Senator  Robinson. 
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Senator  Robinson.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  questions  now. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  will  not  let  you  waste  time.  I  will  go  on  if  no 
other  gentleman  wants  to  proceed,  or  if  you  are  not  ready  to  adjourn. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  may  consult  your  own  pleasure,  Mr.  Adamson. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  never  have  any  pleasure.  I  am  for  the  people. 
If  I  get  no  pleasure  out  of  that,  I  waive  it  Mr.  Thorn,  you  have  sev- 
eral times  alluded  to  the  Constitutitm  in  your  discourse,  which  is  a 
kind  of  novelty  of  late  days  for  that  to  be  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  I  presume  the  parujraph  to  which  you  allude  is  la 
the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  (ingress,  in  which  I  find,  "To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States 
and  the  Indian  tribes." 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Can  you  tfill  me  what  particular  business  and  things 
and  movements  that  refers  to ! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  did  not  hear  ^ou.  Judge. 

Mr.  Adamson.  What  parucumr  persons  and  things  and  instru- 
mentalities does  that  refer  tof 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  think  it  refers  to  all  instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Does  it  not  refer  to  anybody  who  trades  across  a 
line,  or  converses  across  a  line  or  transfers  people  and  property  across 
a  line,  or  does  any  business  or  has  any  conversation  across  a  State 
hne? 

Mr.  Thom.  In  so  far  as  relates  to  these  cross-State  line  transac- 
tions; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  who  do  business, 
natural  and  artificial. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes',  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  understand  that  this  section  of  the  Constitution 
is  limited  in  its  operation  bv  any  particular  incident  to  the  birth  of 
a  man  or  the  organization  of  a  local  corporation? 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  at  all. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Do  you  not  understand  that  regardless  of  whom  a 
man's  father  and  mother  were,  or  what  State  charters  the  corpora- 
tion, or  what  its  terms  and  conditions  are,  that  under  this  authority 
of  the  Constitution,  when  Congress  acts  it  superadds  or  displaces 
anything  in  conflict  with  it  and  absolutely  controls  the  persons, 
natural  or  artificial  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  displaces  whatever  is  in  conflict  with  it  and  abso- 
lutely controls  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  that  section  of  the  Constitution,  if  Congress 
should  do  its  duty,  seems  plainly  to  control  every  peison,  natural  or 
artificial,  engaged  in  interstate  commerce! 

Mr.  Thom.  In  so  far  as  they  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  you  have  alluded  to  the  police  powers  of  the 
States.  The  police  powers  are  those  which  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional for  Congress  to  interfere  with,  are  thev  not! 
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Mr.  Thoh.  No,  sir;  the  police  powers  can  be  police  powers,  and 
Ctmgress  mieht  inter^re  with  them  if  it  chose  to  exercise  full  power 
under  that  clause  that  you  have  just  read. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  If  Congress  does  not  see  proper  to  do  so,  it  may 
leave  to  the  States  any  operation  which  the  States  desire  to  take,  but 
when  Congress  does  act  as  to  the  matters  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, the  action  of  Congress  supplants  the  other  regulations  en- 
tirely. 

ftu-.  Thom.  Well,  there  are  some  aspects  of  interstate  commerce 
that  the  State  can  not  do  anything  about  at  ell  even  if  Congress  is 
silent.  There  are  others  where  until  Congress  speaks  the  State  may 
occupy  the  field,  but  when  Congress  speaks  Eisto  that  class,  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  law  with  respect  to  it  disappears. 

Mr.  Adambom.  Are  there  any  things  done  by  a  State  within  its  own 
borders  not  affecting  outsiders,  or  outside  transactions,  that  it  would 
be  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  prohibit  or  interfere  with? 
Mr.  Thom.  Is  there  anything  which  a  State  has  power  to  do? 
Mr.  Adamson.  Can  do  within  its  own  borders,  not  affecting  out- 
siders or  outside  territory,  that  Congress  could  not  constitutionally 
prohibit  or  forbid? 

Mr.  Thom.  If  I  understand  your  question,  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  subjects,  or  things  that  a  State  may  do  which  Congress  can  not 
St  all  interfere  with. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  if  that  be  true,  is  a  charter  for  a  Federal  cor- 
poration any  higher,  or  more  binding  than  an  act  of  Congress  direct? 
Mr.  Thom.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  a  thing  be  unconstitutional,  if  enacted  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  would  it  not  be  alike  unconstitutional  if  attempted 
through  the  indirect  method  of  a  Federal  corporation  which  is  the 
creature  of  that  act  of  Congress? 
Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Ur.  Adahson.  Well,  I  will  pass  to  another  proposition.  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  that. 

\ow,  you  have  described  eloquently  and  ably  and  justly  the  rights 
which  the  States  acquire  which  they  do  not  already  have,  in  return 
for  those  which  were  surrendered  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Those  rights,  as  I  understand  you — and  I  agree  with  you  as 
I  understand  it  myself — are  the  rights  of  any  person  in  a  State  to 
trade,  travel,  and  traffic  in  any  other  State  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Thom.  You  mean  that  is  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  say  that  is  one  of  thein.    You  beautifully  and  elo- 
quently describe  that. 
Mr.  Thom.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Adamson.  My  point  is,  as  I  understood  you.  it  is  a  State  right 
M^uired  at  that  time — they  may  have  had  .some  of  them  before — ^but 
it  13  a  State  right  to  trade,  converse,  or  travel  anvwhere  in  the  area 
of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Thom.  Absolutely,  freely. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Well,  that  being  true,  the  right  of  the  local  commu- 
nities, which  are  commonly  called  States,  to  charter  corporations 
vhich  may  do  business  anywhere  in  the  States,  is  a  State  matter  and 
not  a  national  right,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  Adamson.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  State  right?       f--  i 
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Mr.  Thom.  It  IB  a  nght  to  do  that  until  Congress  shall  act  on  the 
subject,  if  that  is  what  yon  mean. 

Mr.  Adambon.  But  you  sa;  that  one  of  the  rights  which  they 
acquired  was  the  right  to  converse  and  travel  anywhere  in  the  Unit^ 
States! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  you  say  that  right  which  they  acquire  is  lim- 
ited by  the  pleasure  of  Congress  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Thoh.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  misunderstood  me.  I  said  that 
they  have  a  right  to  travel  and  to  trade  under  such  regulations  as 
Congress  may  prescribe  under  the  clause  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  AoAHSOM.  Then  your  beautiful  argument  about  the  State 
rights  acquired  under  the  Constitution  loses  some  of  its  value  and 
force,  does  it  notf 

Mr.  Thoh.  Not  to  my  mind.  My  argument  was  that  each  State 
acquired  the  right  by  entering  the  Union  to  have  its  trade  free  from 
any  embarrassment  and  from  any  regulation  except  as  prescribed  by 
the  impartial  authority  of  Congress,  which  represents  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  understand  uiat,  but  it  is  free  so  far  as  the  action 
of  any  other  State  is  concerned ! 

Mr.  Thom.  It  ought  to  be,  but  is  not  now. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  has  the  right  to  trade  and  traffic  in  any  State, 
but  it  is  subject  to  regulation  by  Congress! 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Adahson.  That  is,  reasonable  regulatimt 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  AnAMsON.  What  is  that  rightl  Is  that  a  State  right  or  a 
national  right? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  is  the  right  of  a  State  to  invoke  at  any  time 
it  pleases 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  it  is  not  a  rij^t 

Mr.  Thom.  Will  you  please  let  me  finish  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion— at  any  time  its  pleases  the  benefit  of  its  constitutional  protec- 
tion. Now,  suppose  that  the  State  of  Georgia  were  invaded,  I  think 
it  is  the  right  of  the  Stat©  of  Georpa  to  ask  the  United  States  to 
send  its  armies  there  and  repel  that  invasion.  I  think  if  the  National 
Government  should  undertake  to  say  that  every  other  State  in  the 
Union  should  have  a  post-office  system  but  that  it  should  not  extend 
to  Georgia  that  Georgia  would  have  the  right  to  have  the  post-office 
system  extended.  I  think  if  the  State  of  Alabama  were  to  attempt 
to  do  something  prejudicial  to  Georgia's  commerce — the  right  to  trade 
in  Alabama — that  Georgia  would  have  a  right  to  invoke  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  gives  the  entire  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce to  Congress  and  not  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  whether  any  State  ever  enjoys  the  right  to 
efficiently  acquire  it  or  not,  it  did  acquire  State  rights. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  acquired  an  immense  State  right.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  gone  into  the  Union  unless  they  thought  they 
would  acquire  State  rights, 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  that  be  true,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  the  conversa- 
tion that  you  and  Secretary  Olney  indulged  in  the  other  day.  whm 
you  read  dis  letter,  is  a  little  inaccurate  to  denominate  the.se  present 
lines  of  traffic  national  railroads,  is  i*  not! 
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Mr.  Thoh.  That  was  his  nomenclature,  which  he  explained  was  a 
short  way  of  expressing  an  interstate  and  foreign  railroad,  but  he 
did  not  want  to  repeat  that  every  time.  He  said  he  would  call  them 
nationaL 

Mr.  Adamsox.  Transition  seems  to  be  easy  sometimes,  the  use  of 
one  term  or  the  oUier,  according  to  your  doctrine  and  mine;  it  always 
leads  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Thom.  Judge,  I  do  not  feel  any  hostility  to  the  National 
Government.  I  believe  a  nation  occupies  a  ground  of  usefulness  to 
the  State  which  could  not  be  opcupied  in  any  other  way.  I  believe 
there  should  be  no  jealousy  towara  those  powers.  I  beheve  they  are 
just  as  important  to  Virginia,  my  State,  and  Georgia,  your  State,  in 
the  field  which  the  Nation  occupies,  as  the  rights  reserved  by  those 
States  are. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  has  become  fashionable,  Mr.  Thom,  when  the 
Constitution  is  talked  about,  for  that  term  to  be  given  to  it.  If  a 
man  talks  about  local  authority  and  local  rights,  some  men  sneer 
and  the  States  talk  about  State  rights.  If  he  gets  to  talking  about 
the  Constitution  as  being  dual,  and  wants  the  Government,  in  all  its 
grandness  and  greatness  and  national  power,  to  do  what  the  Consti- 
tution says  for  it  to  do,  and  the  States  in  their  inherent  right  ac- 
quire rights  to  do  the  part  the  Constitution  says  for  them  to  do, 
people  come  and  talk  about  hostility,  the  one  to  the  other.  AH 
lawyers  know  that  this  Government  is  dual,  that  part  of  its  func- 
tions are  to  be  discharged  by  Congress — the  general  public — and  the 
other  is  by  the  Stat^,  and  there  is  no  use  of  anybody — and  we 
had  just  as  well  let  that  go  out  of  fashion — to  talk  about  one  being 
hostile  to  the  other.  What  we  want  to  do  either  here  or  elsewhere 
is  to  do  something  that  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly,  and  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  National  Congress  toward  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  rights  of  States.  They  are  just  as  sacred, 
they  are  just  as  important,  and  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
due  balance  of  powers  in  our  system  of  democratic  government.  But 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  National  Government  try- 
ing to  invade  any  rights  of  States  wherever  there  has  been  an  exten- 
sion of  national  power  within  the  last  30  years.  My  belief  is  that  the 
demand  for  it  has  come  up  from  the  States,  from  localities. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Mr.  Thora,  the  question  is  now  mooted.  For  a  long 
lime  it  was  regarded  as  certain  that  within  the  confines  of  a  State 
the  State  authority  could  absolutely  fix  rates  and  practices  between 
points  within  that  State,  having  no  relation,  or  not  traveling  or  being 
shipped  into  any  other  State.  I  understand  it  is  now  contended  that 
if  the  rates  and  practices  are  favorable,  or  less  favorable  than 
similar  rates  and  practices  in  a  neighboring  State,  that  they  may  be 
beld  to  be  a  violation  of  interstate  commerce  and  may  be  regulated. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  the  line  of  demarcation  is  this 

Mr.  Adambon.  I  am  not  going  to  require  you  to  state  what  your 
or  my  opinion  is  about  it.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this,  regardless 
of  what  the  truth  of  it  is.  regardless  of  which  is  right,  it  is  mooted, 
and  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  develop  in  your  legal  opinion,  for  which  I 
have  great  .idmiration,  the  principal  change  by  national  incorpora- 
tion if  two  lines  of  road  within  your  State  parallel  each  other^  as 
between  Richmond  and  Danville  or  between  Norfolk  and  Danville, 
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and  one  is  charged  by  Federal  authority  and  one  by  State  au- 
thority as  to  the  things  which  they  should  do  between  those  points, 
both  in  the  same  State,  as  to  the  rat«s  and  practices  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  public — I  want  to  know  if  they  both  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  act  )ust  alike,  regardless  of  where  tbe  charter  came  from* 

Mr.  Thom,  Undoubtedly.  Now,  I  want,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
to  say  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  the  Nation — or  the 
United  States,  if  the  word  "  Nation  "  is  not  liked — what  the  United 
States  ought  to  do  in  the  matter  of  regulating  commerce,  and  what 
it  ought  not  to  do,  is  determined  bv  .whether  or  not  what  the  State 
undertakes  to  do  has  an  extra-territorial  effect.  If  what  the  State 
attempts  to  do  is  to  influence  a  situation  in  another  State  or  influence 
interstate  commerce,  then  the  State  ought  not  to  want  to  do  it,  be- 
cause the  sister  State  may  come  along  and  do  tlie  same  thing. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  my  question  to  you  is.  Would  not  an  order 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  from  the  courts  of  the 
country  have  exactly  the  same  force  and  effect  upon  the  corporation 
doing  that,  regardless  of  where  its  charter  was? 

Mr.  TiioM.  Undoubtedly  that  is  so,  but  the  order  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission  may  issue  is  limited  by  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,     They  can  not  go  beyond  the  statutes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  we  can  change  that  statute  without  changing 
the  incorporation  lawsi 

Mr.  TiroM.  Undoiibtetlly,  and  I  have  never  contended  you  could 
not.  I  have  never  contended  tliat  it  was  necessarj',  as  a  measure  of 
putting  into  effect  the  law,  that  you  had  to  change  the  incorporation 
law.  You  can  extend  the  power  of  interstate-commerce  control  over 
the  local  rates  in  the  States  without  incorporation 

Mr.  AnAMsoN.  Well,  then,  is  not  this  a  possibility — I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  exactly,  either — but  is  it  not  a  possibility  that  wliile  it  is 
admittedly  possible  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under 
authority  of  Congress  or  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  all  State 
corporations,  that  it  might  be  possible,  under  a  Federal  corporation, 
lo  prevent  the  State  from  doing  some  of  those  things  which  they 
liave  a  right  to  do  now? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that  under  a  well- 
balanced  law  of  Congress,  because  I  think  the  law  will  expressly 
reserve  to  the.  State  all  those  things  that  Congress  feels  it  ought  to 
have,  and  Congress  represents  the  States,  you  know, 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  these  matters  rests  upon  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution giving  the  Federal  Government  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  power  of  the  Fetleral  Government  in  that 
respect  has  graduallv  grown,  but  I  have  never  understood  exactly 
what  was  meant  until  I  came  to  Congress  and  went  to  consider  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  my  own  judgment  is  if  this 
Kepublic  is  ever  sent  to  the  bad,  it  is  more  likely  to  occur  through  the 
conmierce  clause  of  the  Constitution  than  any  other.  If  Congress 
may  control  everytliing  in  connection  with  the  police  powers  of  the 
States  and  then  itself  prescribe  practically  what  those  police  limita- 
tions are,  Congress  being  always  in  session  with  power  to  change  the 
law,  it  may  grow  and  grow  and  grow  until  the  idea  will  become 
prevalent — and  it  seems  to  have  become  quite  prevalent  tmong  the 
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rtilroad  executives  now — that  consolidation  of  power  is  what  we 
should  have. 

Hr.  Thoh.  Judge,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  student  of  public 
affairs  who  can  fan  to  know  that  the  very  difficulty  now  that  is  be- 
coming a,  large  difficulty  is  coming  just  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
had,  at  one  tune,  certain  influences  that  were  operating  to  nationalize 
this  country.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  slavery.  There  was  one 
section  of  tlie  country  that  approved  of  it;  there  was  another  section 
of  the  country  that  disapproved  of  it. 

Ur.  AoAHSON.  There  was  a  good  time  to  mention  Georgia  again. 
She  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  liquor  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted. 

Hr.  Thom.  There  was  another  section  of  the  country  opposed  to  it, 
and  that  issue  was  so  great  as  to  make  one  party  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  national  rights  and  the  other  party  in  favor  of  it.  In 
other  words,  there  was  then  the  State  rights  party  and  the  national 
party.  Then  we  came  along,  at  that  same  time,  to  the  tariff  question. 
There  was  certain  agricultural  States  that  believed  in  free  trade. 
There  were  certain  manufactunng  States  that  wanted  a  tariff.  The 
one  party  wanted  to  preserve  free  trade  through  the  power  of  the 
States,  and  the  other  party  wanted  to  extend  a  protective  system  to 
the  power  of  the  Xation,  and  there  was  an  influence  in  favor  of 
nation  alization. 

Then  we  came  along  to  the  period  of  reconstruction.  There  were 
It  that  time,  certain  States  that  wanted  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Kttion  in  respect  to  reconstruction.  There  was  another  party  that 
wanted  to  insist  on  a  large  delegation  and  application  of  the  national 
power,  and*  that  made  a  national  issue.  N^ow,  all  those  things  have 
disappeared.  The  Sonth,  which  generally  was  on  the  othei'  side, 
has  gotten  manufacturing  interests,  and  its  real  view  is  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  tariff,  like  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  disappearance  of  those  issues^  which  have  divided  the 
country  on  the  lines  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  now  a  fact  that  local 
conditions  elect  a  man  in  Massachusetts  iust  like  local  conditions  elect 
a  man  in  Georgia,  and  every  man  in  public  life  ha.s  reference  now  to 
his  local  conditions  rather  than  to  national  conditions  in  consider- 
ing the  forces  which  must  keep  him  in  public  life  or  put  him  out  of 
pablic  life,  and  therefore  to-day  the  influences  in  Massachusetts  for 
local  power  are  just  as  operative  as  they  are  in  Virginia  or  in  Georgia 
and  the  result  has  been  instead  of  having  a  division  between  the 
people  that  nationalists  and  people  that  are  not  in  this  country  we 
nave  now  the  common  judgment  of  the  country,  divided  on  whether 
or  not  they  can  best  use  the  national  power  to  do  what  they  want  to 
do,  or  the  State  power  to  do  what  they  want  to  do.  If  they  think 
they  can  use  the  national  power  to  get  a  child-labor  law  they  will  use 
that  instead  of  the  State  law.  It  they  think  they  can  use  the  na- 
tional power  to  get  universal  prohibition  they  will  use  that.  In 
•Jther  words,  there  is  no  philosophical  division  of  the  States  in  this 
cooatry  any  longer  between  those  who  believe  in  national  power  and 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  national  power.  It  is  a  mere  question 
DOW  which  they  can  use  to  better  advantage,  and  our  country  down 
yonder  will  as  soon  lay  hold  of  the  national  power  to  carry  out  an 
object  which  they  think  they  can  acquire  better  in  that  way,  and 
coiend  the  national  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  do 
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that  aa  anj  other  section  of  the  country,  and  ao  the  dan^r  now  is 
not  from  a  division  of  the  parties  in  respect  to  national  issues,  but 
there  is  an  entire  disregard  of  that  school  of  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  which  divides  parties  on  the  one  hand  into  Federalists 
and  the  other  side  into  State  rights  people,  and  the  question  comes 
back  in  every  locality,  "  Which  can  we  use  best,  the  National  Giov- 
emment  or  tkb  State  Govenunent,  in  order  to  attain  our  purpose?  " 
and  no  interpretation  of  an  academic  nature  of  the  Constitution  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  its  way,  and  I  believe  that  the  tendencies  of  this 
day,  instead  of  toward  federalization  and  the  vesting  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government,  are  just  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  different  effect,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  railroad  executives.  You  rememmr,  along 
when  you  say  the  Southern  Eailway  leased  you,  we  were  trying  to 
amend  the  old  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  representatives  of 
^e  railway  companies  v^o  appeared  before  us  claimed  that  we  were 
violating  the  State  rights  doctrine  in  reference  to  local  control  and 
State  rights.  We  went  ahead  and  legislated,  but  before  it  was  over 
litigation  had  started  in  the  various  States,  and  the  last  contention 
made  was  that  it  was  a  Federal  matter  and  not  a  State  matter. 

Now,  you  have  said  that  they  have  all  come  to  the  belief  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  getting  all  the  control  of  the  transportation  com- 
paniee — the  entire  control  of  them — into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  did  not  quite  say  that.  I  said  that  in  all  features 
that  would  substantially  affect  their  service  to  the  public-— 

Mr.  Apahson.  My  recollection  is  also  that  at  that  time  they  were 
opposed  to  arbitration.  More  recently  they  have  come  to  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  provision  for  arbitration  should  be  extended 

Mr.  Thom.  You  can  not  at  all  criticize  anybody 

Mr.  Adahsois'.  I  am  not  criticizing  you.  I  am  just  getting  the 
trend  of  historical  and  chronological  events. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  understand  some  Members  of  Congress  were  in  faT<H' 
of  arbitration  a  few  years  ago  that  do  not  believe  in  it  now. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  remember  very  well  that  in  full  accord  with  the 
railroad  view  at  that  time  I  helped  defeat  the  Townsend  bill  for 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  Thom.  Did  you  vote  for  the  Kewlands  bill  two  years  ago  ! 

Mr.  Adaubon.  I  do  not  remember.  I  was  not  a  ferocious  advocate 
of  it. 

Mr.  Thom,  you  ore  familiar  with  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  regu- 
late stocks  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adahson.  The  House  passed  the  Raybum  bill  once  and  sent 
it  to  the  Senate,  and  we  have  reported  it  from  our  committee  again 
and  have  it  on  the  calendar.  Don't  you  think,  with  some  amend- 
ments which  you  have  thou^t  about,  if  that  bill  became  a  law  that 
we  could  have  an  intelligent  control  of  the  financing  of  corporations  I 

Mr.  Thoh.  Judge,  I  attempted  to  develop  in  the  remarks  which  I 
made  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  me  to  be  mherent  in  that  situation. 
I  believe,  in  a  very  ample  way,  in  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  control  that  subject.    I  argued  that  before  your  committee. 
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Mr.  Adahson.  Yes;  1  know  you  did. 

Mr.  Thom.  And  I  argued  it  before  every  committee  of  Congress, 
and  I  have  attempted  to  facilitate,  in  every  way  that  my  powers 
would  permit,  the  adoption  of  a  single  system  of  Federal  regulation 
of  the  issue  of  securities.  I  believe  that  that  law  would  have  been 
absolutely  constitutional.  I  can  not  close  my  eyes,  however,  to  the 
impoi-tance  of  having  a  law  on  that  subject,  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  railroads  alone,  but  in  the  far  greater  interest  of  the  public, 
which  will  be  universally  accepted  as  constitutional,  and  in  spite  of 
men  of  the  highest  legal  eminence,  who  believe  that  such  a  system 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  investing  public  until  it  is  finally  in- 
dorsed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Now,  are  we 
going  to  ignore  that  legal  view?  Can  we  safely  do  that?  I  know 
your  constitutional  views  and  mine  agree  on  that  subject.  We  both 
believe  that  the  Federal  power  is  ample  to  do  this  thing  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  but  we  are  both  under  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  us, 
respectively;  you  to  represent  the  great  public  interest  in  your  official 

r'tion.  and  I  as  responsible  for  the  successful  provision  of  means 
the  performance  of  the  public  duties  which  rest  on  the  instru- 
mentalitv  with  which  I  am  connected  and  a  part.  We  are  both 
supremely  interested  in  having  a  system  of  financing  the  railroads 
that  will  DC  universally  accepted.  I  know  this  will  not  be  universally 
accepted,  and  therefore,  as  a  means  of  getting  the  thing  which  wiU 
be  universally  accepted,  I  believe  that  incorporation  is  a  wise  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  not  necessarily  one? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessaiy.  I  have  your  constitu- 
tional view  on  that  question,  Judge  Adamson. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Thom,  your  idea  is  that  investors,  looking  at  a 
bond  signed  by  a  Federal  corporation,  would  at  first  blush  naturally 
regard  it  as  more  important,  or  more  reliable,  than  a  bond  issued  by 
a  corporation  under  local  authorities? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  view  has  not  specially  impressed  me. 

Mr,  AoAMSoN.  He  could  understand  it  better? 

Mr,  Thom.  I  have  never  seen  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  investors 
lo  undnly  honor  anything  a  State  did  about  that.  That  is  not  my 
difficulty"  My  difficulty  is,  firet,  that  we  can  not  possibly  be  sub- 
jected to  the  necessity  of  going  to  four  or  five  authorities  without 
losing  time  that  is  most  valuable  and  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  securities  first. 

ilr.  AuAUSON.  Is  that  the  only  difficulty! 

Mr.  TiioM,  No,  sir;  I  say  first.  Now,  second,  I  think,  moreover, 
that  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  authority  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, which  is  so  created  as  to  be  exclusive  of  the  necessity  for  any 
other  approval,  if  that  assumes  to  contravene  some  charter  power  of 
a  State  court;  if  it  exceeds  the  authority  granted  by  the  statute  of 
the  State  in  creating  the  corporation,  that  is  a  question  raised  as  to 
the  validitv  of  the  order  of  the  Federal  corporation,  or  of  the  Federal 
bodv.  and  therefore  a  question  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  security 
issued,  which  will  not  be  determined  by  the  interested  parties. 

Mr,  AnAMSON.  Is  that  true,  although  an  act  of  Congress  has  said 
that  that  corporation  shall  be  required  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be  that  difference  of  opinion 

about  it.     In  my  judgment,  which  is  in  accord  with  yours,  I  have 
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no  hesitation  whatever  in  forming  my  opinion  as  to  the  way  the 
Supreme  Court  will  decide. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know,  but  the  investors  you  say 

Mr.  Thom.  The  investors  will  wait  until  they  have  that  question 
decided. 

Mr.  Adamsom.  Although  an  act  of  Congress  has  authorized  it  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  so.  You  will  have  a  period  of  uncertainty,  a 
confusion  of  tliis  most  important  matter  where  traffic  is  waiting  for 
a  supply  of  cars,  and  you  can  not  get  the  money  to  furnish  them  until 
you  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  wise,  when  we  have  got  a  way  of  avoiding  that,  for  us  to  incur 
that  difficulty. 

Mr.  AoAMsoN.  The  same  argument  of  Federal  control  in  order  to 
prevent  diversity  and  make  uniformity,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would 
apply  to  all  other  transactions  with  equal  force,  wOuld  it  not?  For 
instance,  I  own  a  little  land  in  some  towns  in  my  State  and  some  in 
Senator  Bobinson's  State — a  very  little — some  in  Senator  Under- 
wood's State,  and  the  city,  town,  and  county  in  each  Stat©  imposes  a 
different  rate  of  taxation,  and  all  the  three  States  differ  in  all  these 
respects,  and  yet  I  have  got  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Thom,  Yes ;  and  that  is  your  entirely  private  matter ;  the  pub- 
lic is  not  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know,  in  different  States  entirely;  and  the  argu- 
ment is  that  it  ought  to  be  made  easier  to  attend  to  my  business,  and 
it  looks  to  me  like  it  ought  to  have  some  consideration. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  too  much  of  a  State's  right 
man  to  think  that,  I  feel  we  have  no  standing  here  if  we  come  to 
present  our  own  private  interests  in  this  matter  of  financing.  But 
if  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  there  is  a  tremendous  pub- 
lic interest  in  our  capacity  to  adequately  finance  and  to  promptly 
finance  in  order  that  we  may  get  the  means  of  furnishing  the  cars 
and  tracks  and  the  yards  and  other  facilities  which  you  want  for 
your  three  farms 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes;  and  ought  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Thom.  Then  it  becomes  a  public  interest  and  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  that  public  interest,  and  the  thing 
that  the  public  interest  requires  is  a  guarded  system  of  supervising 
the  issue  of  these  securities  so  that  there  may  not  be  any  improper 
exploiting  of  the  credit  of  the  companies,  and  that  the  method  shall 
be  a  prompt  and  workable  one  so  that  the  public  needs  will  not  have 
to  wait  because  of  unnecessary  red  tape. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  enjoyed  your  description  of  the  growtli  of  the 
Southern  Railroad,  with  which  I  was  familiar  before  you  were;  I 
was  with  it  when  it  started — not  associated  with  it,  but  I  am  ac- 
c[uainted  with  it,  and  I  have  admired  it  all  along,  and  I  admire  its 
liberality  and  its  public  spirit  and  all  that,  perhaps  above  all  other 
railroads.  There  are  great  systems  in  this  countrj'.  And  you  de- 
scribed it  so  beautifully  as  growing  up  in  harmony  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  under  the  laws  of  11  different  States,  the  present 
system. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  do  not  recognize  my  picture.  Judge  Adamson, 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  want  to  ask  you  the  advantages  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  thnt  large  number  of  roads,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  con- 
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solidation  of  all  of  them  into  one  management  reduces  greatly  the 
eipeuses  of  administration? 

Mr.  Thom.  Immensely. 

5Ir.  Adaubon.  Does  it  do  that  by  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
men,  officials,  presidents,  and  general  managers  and  lawyers  and 
train  operators? 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  it,  Judge. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Does  it  dispense  with  them? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  extends  executive  authority  over  tremendous  areas 
of  lines,  and  in  addition  to  that,  however,  it  enables  you  to  divide 
the  operation  of  those  properties  into  appropriate  divisions  where 
rolling  stock  will  be  safe,  where  locomotive  power  will  be  safe, 
where  matters  may  be  coordinated,  where  connections  may  be  made, 
where  yards  can  be  simplified,  and  in  the  thousand  and  one  other 
different  ways  making  the  thing  operate  as  one  coordinated  eastern. 

Mr.  Ada3I80N.  Is  it  not  true  that  sometimes  in  making  a  division 
that  a  fat  town  or  section  may  be  coupled  with  a  lean  town  or  sec- 
tion and  make  the  whole  division  more  profitable  t 

Mr.  Thoh.  Well,  I  have  no  such  illustration  in  my  mind.  I  do 
Dot  know  exactly  to  what  you  allude. 

ilr.  Adamsom.  Is  not  that  true  that  sometimes  a  division  is  so 
constructed  that  one  part  of  it,  one  part  of  the  railroad  would  not 
pay  and  one  part  of  the  railroad  did  pay,  and  that  together  t^ey  can 
oe  made  to  operate  profitably  ? 

Mr,  Thom.  The  history  of  almost  evenr  railroad  in  this  country 
is  that  when  started  it  did  not  pay,  and  that  then  when  you  got 
feeders  they  did  not  pay.  Now  if  you  take  one  of  those  feeders  and 
eoQsider  merely  its  revenues,  what  it  earns  on  its  own  line,  it  is  a 
failure.  But  when  you  take  that  traffic  and  send  it  under  one 
ownership  5,000  miles  over  some  other  parts  of  the  line  owned  by 
those  people,  the  earning  on  all  of  them  will  justify  the  parent  com- 
pany in  keeping  up  that  feeder  because  of  the  revenues  it  gets  on  the 
balance  of  its  line  for  the  great  haul  it  makes  of  that  small  con- 
tributor. 

Mr.  Adahson,  Then  a  hodge-podge  of  different  lines  and  parts  of 
lines  will  enable  the  contribution  of  those  that  do  pay  to  help  you 
ran  successful^  those  which  would  not  by  themselves  pay? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes ;  it  does,  for  the  feeder's  contribution  is  not  merely 
rhat  it  earns  itself,  but  the  contribution  that  its  traffic  makes  over 
the  whole  long  haul  that  is  carried  over  the  entire  haul. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Of  course  it  delivers  business  to  you  and  you  make 
I  profit  on  the  long  haul  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Adamson.  You  have  that  advantage,  and  the  advantage  that 
jQu  economize  by  dispensing  with  men  and  officials,  and  what  other 
adTant^:es  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  And  also  you  economize  by  consolidating  the  termi- 
naK  points  of  connection,  and  the  more  economical  use  of  ypur 
rolling  stock,  they  all  go  to  make  it  a  much  cheaper  method  of 
operation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  consolidate  the  railroads  in  11  States,  the 
process  which  you  have  described  bv  which  that  was  done  was 
sometimes  an  insolvent  railroad  would  go  through  the  mill  and 
would  be  acquired,  either  through  the  mill  or  voluntarily.    I  sup- 
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pose  if  lean  times  should  come  you  would  be  able  to  acquire  other 
roads  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  The  policy  of  a  ^reat  many  roads  in  this  country  now 
has  turned  awaj'  from  the  policy  of  extension  into  the  policy  of  in- 
tensive improvement  of  their  facilities  within  the  territory  they 
already  occupy.  Some  railroads  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  extension  of  lines  has  gone  as  far  in  respect  to  that  particular 
system  as  it  ought  to  go,  unless  they  have  the  means  to  fulfy  develop 
the  properties  that  uiey  have  already  acquired  and  make  them 
thoroughly  serviceable  within  the  territorial  limits  that  they  already 
occupy.  Now,  I  know  when  Mr.  Finley  came  into  the  presidency 
of  the  Southern  Railroad  that  he  deliberately  adopted  the  policy  of 
acquiring  no  new  lines,  but  of  improving  the  lines  that  he  had  already 
acquired:  all  tlie  money  he  could  raise  he  put  into  improving  the  lin^ 
within  what  was  then  known  as  the  system. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  If  it  is  advantageous  and  profitable  for  everybody 
to  consolidate  railroads  in  11  States,  why  would  it  not  be  advan- 
tageous and  profitable  to  make  still  larger  consolidations? 

Mr.  Thom.  Because  it  is  always  a  question  of  wisdom  and  human 
endeavor  involved,  and  a  man  has  cot  to  look  at  all  the  conditions 
that  surround  him  and  determine  wnether  or  not  wisdom  leads  him 
in  this  direction  or  that.  Frequently  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  judg- 
ment, but  at  last  it  must  be  decided  as  a  question  of  choice  between 
two  courses.  One  man  will  think  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
system  to  get  into  a  certain  market;  another  man  will  think  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  system  to  improve  its  methods  and  get  to  the 
market  which  it  already  reaches.    That  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr,  Adamson.  If  you  were  to  consolidate  with  the  Coast  Line,  the 
Air  Line,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  the  Xorfolk  &  Western  you 
still  would  not  be  miicli  larger  than  the  Pennsylvania  system,  would 

youi 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  never  compared  these  lines. 

Mr.  AnAMSON.  There  are  systems  in  the  country  a  great  deal  larger 
than  yours,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Thou.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  you  are  going  to  take  out  a  Federal  charter  under 
an  act  of  Congress,  would  you  take  out  one  for  each  one  of  the  cor- 
porations you  acquired,  or  would  you  take  it  out  for  your  entire 
system! 

Mr.  Thom.  The  system  which  I  would  adopt  would  require  each 
corporation  that  now  exists  to  take  out  a  Federal  charter,  but  I  would 
also  provide  the  machinery  by  which  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  they  could 
consolidate. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Ultimately  go  into  one? 

Mr,  Thom.  Ultimately  go  into  one,  just  so  far  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  approved. 

Mr,  Adamson.  If  consolidation  is  desirable  and  capital  is  more 
easily  enticed  by  a  great 

Mr.  Thom.  Do  not  talk  about  enticing,  Judge;  we  do  not  want 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  less  repelled. 
Mr.  Thom,  Let  us  say  attracted. 
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Mr.  Adamson.  By  one  strong  Federal  corporation,  why  have  so 
many,  why  not  have  just  one  great  big  one? 

Mr.  Th'om.  Because  that  is  the  only  method  you  can  pursue  with 
convenience.  What  Congress  would  be  obliged  to  say  would  be — you 
have  got  to  take  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day  and  to  say  that  no  rail- 
road corporation  shall,  after  a  day  which  Congress  Bxed  to  engage 
in  interstate  commerce  unless  it  takes  out  a  charter  under  this  act. 
Now.  you  could  not  say,  as  a  preliminary  to  taking  out  a  charter 
under  this  act,  you  must  find  some  way  of  consolidating  before  you 
take  it  out.  You  must  say  you  must  come  in  here  and  then  when  you 
come  in  here  I  will  give  you  the  facilities  of  consolidation, 

Mr.  AoAMsoN.  Do  you  propose  to  go  to  the  policy  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  indulge  in  prohibition,  by  which  car- 
riers would  eneage  in  interstate  commerce 

Mr.  Thom,  To  that  extent;  yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Has  not  our  policy  heretofore  been  to  force  them, 
primarily,  all  to  make  through  routes,  to  haie  joint  rates,  before  they 
go  into  l)usiness  at  all? 

Mr.  Thom.  This  would  be  a  very  cogent  invitation  for  them  to 
continue.  They  are  not  going  out  of  business.  Some  people  have 
suggested  ns  a  method  of  doing  this  the  taxing  power,  taxing  the 
corporation  that  stays  outside,  like  they  do  the  bank.  We  believe  that 
the  beet  method  is  to  say  you  shall  not  engage  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce — that  is,  85  per  cent  of  your  business — you  shall  not 
engage  in  that  business  unless  you  come  in  under  Federal  charter, 
sod  we  have  no  fear  whatever  there  would  be  any  of  them  left  out. 

Mr.  Abamson.  Then,  if  you  did  not  do  it,  what  would  you  do 
with  that  gap* 

Mr.  Thom.  With  that  gap? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thum.  There  will  be  no  such  gap,  Judge,  but  if  there  is  there 
will  be  found  some  other  way  of  filling  it  out.  In  other  words,  let 
us  find  out  how  the  gap  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Would  it  not  be  a  good,  old.  honest,  plain  way  to 
aart  this  thing,  if  you  want  Federal  incorporation,  just  for  somebody 
who  wants  to  build  a  new  railroad  to  apply  and  get  a  Federal  corpo- 
ration, and  go  ahead  and  build  one,  ana  show  how  it  works? 

Mr.  TiiOM.  They  did  that  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Adamsos,  I  know ;  but  you  want  to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  TiiOM.  Why,  that  did  not  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  obviates  all  of  these  troublesome  questions  that 
Tou  are  talking  about,  how  to  take  somebody  elses  property  and  turn 
it  over  to  a  new  corporation. 

Mr.  Thom.  It  does  not  touch  the  problem.  Here  are  250,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  counti-j-,  in  round  numbers.  Tliat  is  the 
problem  you  arc  dealing  with  primarily.  Xow,  you  can  not  deal  with 
that  problem — you  can  not  touch  that  problem  by  saying  hereafter, 
when  there  is  a  railroad,  you  must  take  a  Federal  ciiarter. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Oh,  yes;  you  can.  You  can  forbid  any  present  one 
to  go  in  that  wants  lo;  but  I  will  give  3*ou  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  AnAMsos.  Suppose  yon  started  in  north  Georgia  and  ran 
down  through  western  Georgia  and  eastern  Alabama  to  the  Gulf, 
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down  about  St.  Andrews  Bay.  where  tliey  need  a  railroad — every- 
iwHiv  along  through  the  countrj- — and  take  a  Federal  charter  and 
buifd  that  railroad.  You  can  get  money  so  much  easier  on  a  Federal 
charter,  and  people  have  been  trving  for  generations  to  get  that 
country  opened  up,  and  surrounding  railroads  teli  them  there  are 
railroads  enough,  and  thej-  can  not  get  capital  in  it  at  all,  and  it  is 
tlie  best  place  I  know  of  in  the  worm  to  try  the  attracting  effect  of 
a  Federal  charter. 

Mr.  TiiOM.  Judge,  my  proposition — — 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  will  not  have  any  of  these  questions  of  taking 
over  the  property  of  adjacent  corporations, 

Mr.  TiioM.  Xo ;  and  you  will  not  deal  with  your  problem,  either. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  TnOM.  Now,  my  proposition  is  to  deal  with  your  problem  by 
requiring  that  that  company  that  you  allude  to  shall  be  a  Federal 
incorporation,  because  under  our  recommendation  there  will  be  a 
necessity  for  its  being  a  Federal  corporation,  and  the'  machinery 
would  be  there  for  the  purpose  of  enaoling  it  to  be  a  newly  incor- 
porated agency  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  your  building  it 
now,  under  Federal  charter? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson,  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  We  have  not  got  a  statute.  We  can,  of  course,  get 
one  from  Congress,  maybe,  but  that  is  not  the  point  with  us.  We 
have  a  problem  already  existing.  Here  are  250,000  miles  of  railroad 
with  wnich  you  are  primarilj'  interested.  That  is  your  problem. 
You  have  got  to  strengthen  and  perfect  that  for  continued  useful- 
ness. You  can  not  say,  "We  will  put  that  aside  and  wait  until  we 
see  how  the  railroad  from  north  Georgia  to  Alabama  turns  out."  If 
it  is  a  problem,  why,  you  have  got  to  deal  with  that.  If  it  is  not  a 
problem,  there  is  no  justification  for  your  doing  it.  If  I  am  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  the  country  has  a  problem  on  its  hands  now, 
all  of  the  contentions  that  I  have  made  are  ill  founded.  I  think 
you  have  got  a  problem.  I  have  attempted  to  show  you  you  have 
got  a  problem  as  to  the  present  250,000  miles  of  road.  Now,  to  sug- 
gest to  me  that  that  problem  should  be  entirely  ignored,  and  we 
should  attempt  to  deal  with  the  situation  by  operating  under  a. 
Federal  charter  from  north  Georgia  to  Alabama,  does  not  at  all 
reach  the  cjuestion.  We  have  already  tried  that  in  a  charter  to  the 
Union  Pacific,    We  have  tried 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  was  Government  aid,  was  it  not* 

Mr.  Thom.  Government  charter. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  Government  got  behind  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  they  chartered  it- 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know  they  did  it. 

Mr,  Thom.  And  they  chartered  the  Texas  &  Pacific  We  know 
what  the  history  of  this  country  has  been  in  respect  to  individual 
roads  under  Federal  charters,  but  that  is  not  our  problem.  That  is 
not  the  problem  that  we  think  exists,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  hare 
to  go  back  to  a  charter  on  new  roads  to  know  how  Federal  charters 
act.    We  have  already  done  that. 

Mr,  Adamson.  In  talking  to  Senator  Newlands — Mr.  Chairman 
Kewlands — a  few  minutes  ago  you  agreed  with  him  on  the  proposi- 
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tion  about  the  relation  reepectivelj  between  bonds  and  stocks  and 
physical  property.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  I  understood  you  right, 
that  bonds  and  stock  stood  for  the  same  tiling,  and,  therefore,  if  one 
was  taxed  the  other  ought  not  to  be? 

Mr.  Thom,  I  was  very  careful  to  draw  a  distinction  in  what  I 
said  to  the  chairman  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Adambon.  I  misunderstood  you,  then.  Now,  if  bonds  and 
stock  amount  to  the  same  thing,  the  stock  is  of  no  account  if  the 
bonds  are  good.  As  I  understand  this,  a  railroad,  like  a  man,  makes  a 
debt,  but  he  expects  to  earn  profits  enough  on  the  property  to  pay  off 
the  debt  and  still  have  the  property.  So,  is  it  not  true  that  the  man 
who  holds  the  debt  has  good  property  if  the  debt  is  good,  and  the 
man  who  owns  the  stock  has  good  property  if  the  property  is  solvent 
ind  it  earns  enough  to  pay! 

^Ir.  TnoM.  Undoubtedly ;  and  nothing  I  have  said  to  the  chairman 
Was  contrary  to  that. 

Mr.  Adamsok.  I  must  have  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  yoa 
■greed  with  him  that  they  both  ought  not  to  be  taxed  because  they 
represent  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Thom.  'So;  I  made  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
property  in  what  I  said  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  in  relation  to  your  method  of  acquiring  these 
nUroads  from  the  present  owners — it  is  about  time  to  adjourn, 
tbough.  and  I  will  not  go  into  that. 

Senator  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  committee  ad- 
jottm. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee 
•dioamed  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  November  28,  1916,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

WmMngton,  D.  C. 
The  joint  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a,  m,,  pursuant  to  adjoum- 
ment.  Senator  Francis  G,  Newlands  presiding,  also  Vice  Chairman 
William  C.  Adamson. 

HE.  ALFEED  F.  THOH— Aeiumed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.,  Mr.  Adamson, 
you  may  proceed  with  your  interrogations. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Mr.  Thom,  before  proceeding  to  the  other  subjects 
js  to  which  I  was  about  to  interrogate  you  when  we  adjourned  yester- 
day, I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  little  about  one  phase  of  your  testimony 
that  I  suppose  was  covered  by  the  Sbreveport  case.  I  read  a  good 
many  pages,  and  in  fact  several  volumes  about  that.  The  courts  and 
commission  seem  to  be  playing  hide  and  seek  and  bull  frog  and  tumble 
ibout  it.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  authority  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, apart  from  your  conception  of  the  commerce  clause,  that  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to  go  inside  a  State  and  raise  a 
rate  between  two  intrastate  points? 

Mr.  Thom.  There  is  the  cluuse  of  the  Constitution  forbidding  an^ 
discrimination  between  ports,  which  might  do  it  in  some  cases — it 
oi^t  have  that  effect  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Of  course,  there  are  some  ports  in  Texas  and  some 
in  Louisiana.  As  I  understand  It,  the  point  touched  by  the  Shreve- 
port  case  did  not  affect  ports;  they  were  internal  points. 

Mr.  Tkom.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  confine  your  question  en- 
tirely to  the  Sbreveport  case  but  generally. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Of  course,  your  answer  about  ports  would  be  an 
answer  in  some  cases,  but  where  points  inside  the  State  are  not  ports, 
«hat  Hiithority  would  you  find? 

Mr.  TiioM.  Then  the  connnerce  clause  is  the  only  one  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  the  contention  of  those  who  insi.st  on  that  con- 
^truc-tion  would  be,  in  effect,  that  if  the  internal  business  of  a  State 
is  prosperous  and  local  busine&s  could  be  curried  at  a  profit  at  a  lower 
wte  than  it  could  between  similar  points  in  sister  States,  that  that 
business  and  that  State  ought  to  be  required  to  contribute  the  equality 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  the  contention,  Judge. 
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Mr,  Adamson,  Well,  on  what  theory  can  they  insist  tliat  the  inter- 
nal business  of  the  State  of  Texas  itself  is  so  prosperous  without 
affecting  or  touching  anybody  else  that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  and 
just  rate  and  profitable  lietween  those  two  points — on  what  theory  can 
you  say  that  you  are  compelled  to- go  outside  and  compare  that  with 
somebody  else's  condition  and  raise  the  rate  that  is  profitable  there? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  understand  the  situation  to  be  this :  Let  us  take  the 
condition  that  you  refer  to,  within  the  State  of  Texas,  of  a  prosperous 
business,  and  let  us  compare  that  with  the  prosperous  condition  of 
business  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where 
there  is  ^reat  density  of  traffic.  Now,  one  of  those  businesses  you 
refer  to  is  intrastate ;  the  business  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia is  interstate.  1  understand  that  the  view  of  the  Constitution  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  reference  to  the  line  of  the  State  in  determining 
the  conditions  on  which  commerce  should  move,  and  if  the  conditions 
within  a  State  relating  to  a  larger  traffic  are  such  as  to  justify  a  lower 
rate,  that  rate  will  be  made  lower,  although  it  is  within  the  State, 
just  as  the  rate  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  perhaps  ought 
to  be  made  lower  than  the  rate  between  Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  One 
is  in  a  State  and  the  other  is  outside  of  it.  The  point  of  the  Shreve- 
port  case  is  that  there  was  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  Texas  to  exclude  Louisiana  points  of  production  or  distribution 
from  the  markets  of  the  State  of  Texas  ana  that  the  power  over  rates 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  Texas  markets  for  Texas 
points  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  what  was  the  motive  for  them  to  do  it  if  there 
was  something  in  the  letter  of  the  law  and  Constitution  as  to  the 
rates  established? 

Mr.  Thom.  There  was  nothing  in  the  letter  of  the  law  to  justifj'  it. 

Mr,  Adahsom.  The  Constitution  says  that  Congress  shall  reflate 
traffic  between  the  States  or  among  the  States  and  not  within  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly  it  says  that,  but  it  can  not  be  permitted — 
no  State  can  be  permitted  to  so  regulate  commerce  within  its  borders 
as  to  go  outside  and  have  an  effect  on  commerce  beyond  its  borders, 
because  if  it  does  Congress  can  not  regulate  the  commerce  between 
the  States.  That  is  most  forcibly  presented  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Shreveport  case,  and  if  you  will  let  me  I  will 
give  you  further  record  with  respect  to  that  argument. 

Now,  here  they  are :  Here  is  the  commerce  within  the  State  of  Texas 
that  moves  at  such  a  low  rate  that  either  Congress  must  bow  to  that 
rate  in  fixing  its  own  interstate  rates  or  cease  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce over  which  it  has  jurisdiction.  Now,  if  it  bows  to  the  will  of 
the  State  in  respect  to  the  rate,  then  it  has  accepted  the  standard  of 
the  State  as  to  interstate  commerce  and  has  given  up  its  obligation  to 
the  people  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  If  it  does  not  bow  to  that 
will  of  the  State  in  respect  to  that  matter,  then  it  must  create  the 
standards  on  which  both  shall  move. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  I  fuUy  understand 

Mr.  Thom.  Because  the  two  classes  of  business  are  inseparable, 
one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  fully  understand  your  line  of  reasoning  appli- 
cable to  a  continuous  line  over  the  same  tracks.  If  there  were  s 
through  line  through  the  State  of  Texas,  or  one  State  on  this  side 
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and  one  State  on  the  other  side,  and  the  State  of  Texas  had  a  lower 
rate  inside  of  the  State  locally  then  a  Federal  commission  would  not 
regard  that  lower  rate  in  making  up  the  through  rnte,  but  would 
allow  the  Federal  regulations  to  govern  the  shipment"!  entirely 
through  the  State.  For  instance,  i  at  one  time  started  to  New 
Orleans  in  a  hurry  and  got  down  to  the  depot  to  go  to  West  Point. 
I  wanted  to  get  an  excursion  ticket.  It  had  oeen  selling  at  $15.  The 
rate  in  Georgia  to  West  Point  was  2  cents,  and  at  that  rate  they 
make  a  good  living  out  of  it.  From  West  Point  through  Alabama  to 
the  Mississippi  line  it  was  two  and  a  half,  and  to  Mississippi  it  was 
either  2.25  or  two  and  a  half.  They  charged  me  three  cents  a  mile 
solid  from  Newnan  to  New  Orleans  in  interstate  business.  We  can 
understand  that  the  Federal  commission  upholds  that,  because  they 
say  in  making  through  transportation  over  that  through  line  they 
do  not  have  to  regard  those  local  State  rates.  But  they  do  not  order 
those  States  to  raise  their  local  rate  as  to  intrastate  traffic.  They 
just  state  in  making  the  thiough  rate  it  would  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  suppose  it  could  be  realized  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  Constitution  would  be  disappointed  if  any  one  State  had  a 
right  to  exclude  people  across  the  borders  from  dealing  with  its 
people. 

llr.  Adamson.  Was  there  any  evidence,  internal  or  external,  con- 
nected with  the  statute  regulating  that  rat«  in  Texas  to  show  that 
their  purpose  was  an  embargo  on  export  business? 

Sir.  Thom.  I  understand  that  to  be  a  conceded  part  of  the  argu- 
ment; that  they  claim  that  right  to  absolutely  hold  Texas  markets 
for  Texas  distributing  points.  At  any  rate  that  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  matter  was  treated  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Adamson.  When  I  was  examining  you  yesterday,  I  had  mis- 
placed my  book  in  which  I  had  scribbled  some  allusions  to  your 
testimony,  but  I  can  hardly  read  them,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  reference  they  had  to  your  testimony,  when  I  can  read  them ; 
but  I  notice  that  you  talked  about  the  diversity  of  State  statutes.  I 
will  ask  you  if  tne  railroad  companies  have  not  been  as  active  as 
any  other  citizens  always  in  looMng  after  the  legislation  in  die 
various  States* 

Mr.  Thom,  Judge,  the  railroad  companies,  of  course,  must  try  to 
put  their  cases  be^re  the  legislators 

Mr.  Adamson  (interposing).  They  have  a  right  to  do  that.  I  just 
isked  you  if  tliat  is  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  Thom,  I  assume  that  the  legislators  want  every  point  of  view 
before  they  come  to  pass  upon  any  matter  of  public  importance;  but 
I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  here,  if  you  will  permit  me,  the 
utter  lack  of  justification,  in  the  interest  or  the  people  who  need  a 
perfected  system  of  transportation,  to  try  and  make  every  question 
turn  upon  whether  or  not  heretofore  the  people  have  been  mistaken 
or  the  railroads  have  been  mistaken. 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  do 'not  think  that  is  involved  in  the  question  I 
»8ked  you.  I  have  quite  a  different  purpose  in  asking  you  that 
<lue6tion. 

Mr.  Thom,  If  there  has  been  a  system  most  objectionable  in  the 
management  of  these  railroads,  that  in  no  way  answers  the  need  of 
the  public  for  facilities  in  the  future.  ■ 
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Mr.  Adambon.  I  have  not  come  to  that,  either.  I  just  asked  you 
the  fact,  if  you  have  not  exercised  your  constitutional  rights,  as  other 
citizens,  to  look  after  legislation  in  the  various  State  legislatures — 
any  legislation  that  affected  the  railroad  companies?  You  have  a 
right  to  do  that 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  no  doubt  that  whenever  a  case  has  come  up  the 
matter  has  been  presented  to  the  legislators  by  the  railroads  as  best 
they  could.    I  have  no  more  knowledge  of  that  than  you  have. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  light  that  these  very 
able  railroad  men  were  able  to  shed  on  the  deliberations  of  the  State 
legislators  had  some  influence  on  legislation? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  no  doubt  on  earth  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial 
influence  to  bring  out  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  For  instance, you  alluded  to  the  full-crew  law.  How 
many  States  have  that? 

Mr,  Thom.  I  do  not  know;  but  a  good  many  have  it  and  a  good 
many  have  not. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  enlightened  efforts  of 
the  railroad  advocates  before  the  legislatures  prevented  its  enactment 
in  many  States? 

Mr,  Thom.  They  may  have  in  one  State  and  not  in  another.  En- 
lightenment does  not  seem  to  be  the  test,  because  the  enlightenment 
was  the  same  in  all  the  States  but  the  results  were  different 

Mr,  Adambon.  They  used  their  light  everywhere  alike ;  but  all  sub- 
stances and  surfaces  do  not  receive  light  as  susceptibly. 

Mr.  Thom.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is  universal 
we  ought  to  get  to  a  place  where  light  has  the  same  effect  evervwhere. 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  will  ge,t  to  that  argument  later;  but  I  will  stick 
now  to  this  one  question,  if  you  will  answer  me.  There  is  no  doubt, 
then,  that  the  efforts  of  the  railroad  companies  themselves  in  the 
various  States,  using  their  influence  in  some  places  where  it  would 
take  and  some  where  it  would  not.  has  had  some  effect  in  producing 
this  diversity  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes ;  but  the  difference  between 

Mr.  Adamson  (interposing).  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Thom.'  The  difference  in  effect  would  be  either  to  accept  uni- 
versal disaster  or  try  to  obviate  it  in  some  places, 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  result;  I  am  talking 
about  the  fact. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know;  but  I  am  not  the  witness, 

Mr.  Thom.  But  you  must  not  interpret 

Mr.  Adamson  (interposing).  I  know  all  the  subjects  that  you  are' 
posted  on,  and  when  I  have  a  good  witness  I  want  to  prove  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  want  to  know  that,  when  there  is 
a  case  involving  a  railroad,  and  it  is  presented  to  two  different  legis- 
latui-es,  the  result  in  one  case  will  be  different  from  the  result  in  the 
other  case,  and  diversity  will  be  created  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole 
public 

Mr.  Adamson.  And  yet  if  your  influence  had  not  been  exerted  in 
all  those  places  there  might  have  been  different  action  in  some  places? 

Mr.  Thom.  And  there  might  have  been  universal  disaster,  mstead 
of  our  having  diverted  it  in  some  cases. 
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Mr.  Adambon,  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  have  been  universe 
blessing  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  depends  on  whether  it  is  a  universal  blessing  to 
ptit  a  charge  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country  everywhere  equal 
to  tiie  charge  that  is  put  upon  it  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
for  this  extra-crew  law. 

Mr.  Adamson,  As  you  have  mentioned  the  extra-crew  law,  is  your 
chief  objection  to  that — I  mean,  the  objection  of  the  companies,  be- 
cause you  claim  you  do  not  object  personally  to  anything — but  is  the 
main  objection  to  that  the  expense  that  it  puts  on  the  roads? 

Mr.  Tho.m-  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  operation  of  these  long 
trains  on  these  roads?  * 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  never  operated  any,  but  I  have  looked  at  them 
IS  they  went  by. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Did  you  ever  see  one  with  75  or  100  cars  in  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have,  indeed. 

Mr.  Adamson,  And  two  engines  at  the  head  of  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  How  many  crews  run  on  one  of  those  double-headers 
of  100  cars? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are  all  automatically  controlled 
by  a  system  of  brakes. 

Mr,  Adamson.  That  is  not  the  question;  I  will  come  to  that  later. 
The  question  is,  How  many  crews  are  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Adamson.  There  are  not  as  many  as  there  would  be  if  each 
engine  just  had  as  many  cars  as  it  could  carry  and  run  along,  are 
there? 

Mr.  Thom.  There  are  not  as  many  as  tliere  would  be? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes. 

ilr.  Thom.  There  are  just  as  many  as  there  would  be. 

llr.  Adamson.  Then  you  do  not  save  any  crews? 

Mr.  Thom.  What? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  say,  then  you  do  not  save  anything  in  the  number 
of  crews  ! 

Mr.  Thom.  By  what? 

Mr.  Adamson.  By  the  double-headers  and  a  hundred  cars  in  a 
train? 

Mr-  Thom,  Ko;  we  do  not  make  the  crews  less  than  we  would  on 
B  train  with  a  single  engine. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Where  is  the  expense,  then,  of  what  you  call  the 
"full-crew  law"? 

Mr.  Thom.  Because  it  requires  more  people  than  are  necessary. 
They  say  they  want — that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  extra  man 
to  make  up  a  hand  at  bridge  in  the  caboose;  that  he  can  stay  there 
and  play  cards  during  the  trip. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  just  how  many  men 
constitute  a  crew  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  No.  I  am  not  an  operating  man.  You  will  have  peo- 
ple here  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know  that.  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  any- 
thing that  you  do  not  know,  of  course.  I  just  asked  you  if  you  arc 
prepared  to  say. 
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Mr.  Thoh.  No;  I  do  not  know  how  many  men.  I  might  guess 
pretty  accurately,  but  I  am  not  an  operating  man,  and  I  am  not 
discussing  operating  questions. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then,  I  will  go  back  into  the  field  where  you  are 
skilled.  Yesterday  you  made  a  distinction  in  your  process  of  trans- 
mogrification  

Mr.  Thom.  Between  the  what? 

Mr.  Adamson  (continuing).  Your  transmogrification  from  State 
corporations  to  Federal  corporations;  you  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween condemning  the  property  and  the  stock,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
local  taxation  on  the  other.  You  argued  that  because  these  people 
invested  with  knowledge  that  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power 
to  regukte  them  ad  Hbitum 

Mr.  Thom  (interposing).  No;  not  ad  libitum;  within  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

Mr.  Adamsok.  Well,  does  not  Congress  sort  of  take  its  own  view 
about  the  Constitution  when  it  is  making  law? 

Mr.  Thom.  Sometimes  it  is  checked  up  a  bit  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know,  but  not  until  after  Congress  acls- 

Mr.  Thom.  No ;  they  could  not  do  it  before  they  act. 

Mr.  Adamson,  You  say  they  made  their  investments  with  the 
knowledge  that  Congress  had  the  constitutional  right  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  that  therefore  it  is  all  right  to  condemn  them,  dis- 
lodge them,  and  put  their  effects  into  a  Federal  corporation ;  then 
you  say  that  you  do  not  advocate  taking  the  taxing  power  away  from 
the  States  at  all.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  if  the  States  did  not  go  into 
the  Union  and  make  their  delegation  of  authority  and  reservation  of 
authority  with  the  same  notice,  that  Congress  had  the  jMjwer  to  regu- 
late commerce  in  every  respect? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  and  the  Congress  would  have  the  power  to  control 
the  question  of  taxation,  too.  My  remarks  on  that  went  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Mr.  Adamson.  As  a  matter  of  policy? 

Mr.  Thom.  To  the  wisdom  of  the  exercise  of  the  power. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  are  like  St.  Paul:  All  things  are  right  unto 
you,  but  all  things  are  no  expedient! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  would  like  to  be  like  St.  Paul,  but  I  have  not  fully 
found  the  parallel. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  the  obstacle  to  taxation  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty or  the  stock  would  be  the  inhibition  against  direct  taxation, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  What  is  that  ?    I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  obstacle  to  the  Federal  Government  taking 
over  the  taxing  power  would  be  the  inhibition  against  direct  taxa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Thom.  No.  That  cotild  be  very  easily  accomplished  without 
running  counter  to  that. 

Mr.  adamson.  By  an  income  tax? 

Mr.  Thom.  By  a  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  as  an  excise  tax, 

Mr.  Adajison.  I  am  glad  you  do  not  advocate  that. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  tiy  to  keep  within  the  Constitution,  Judge. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  say  that  would  be  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  What! 

Mr.  Adamson.  To  interfere  with  the  faxing  power. 
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Mr.  Thom.  That  is  a  different  thing  from  interfering  with  any- 
body else  taxing  and  imposing  upon  youi-selves. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  about  the  disposition  of 
the  property  of  those  State  corporations.  You  condemn  a  road 
like  the  one  the  newspapers  are  talking  about  now,  down  in  the 
Southwest — the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexican  Hailroad — that  is, 
when  it  is  found  to  be  a  little  over  $7,000,000  in  debt,  with  capital 
stock  of  $12,000,000  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  $40,000,000.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  disposition  would  be  made  of  a  case  like 
that  in  your  condemnation  proceedings  1 

Mr.  Tuou.  I  do  not  think  any  condenmation  proceeding  is  neces- 
sary, Judge. 

Mr.  Adamson.  What  would  you  do  there  f    Bankrupt  itf 

Mr.  Tbou.  No.  I  believe  that  you  are  obliged  to  recognize  the 
things  that  have  happened  in  this  country.  You  are  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed henceforth  with  respect  to  the  rights — whatever  those  rights 
are — that  have  already  been  created  under  the  laws  of  the  various 
States. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Leave  them  undisturbed,  as  they  are! 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes.  You  would  not  get  rid,  by  the  idea  that  I  am 
suggesting,  of  any  of  your  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  present  stat- 
ist^ relating  to  capitalization,  unless  you  did  this — unless  you  in  your 
Federal  system  of  capitalization  issued  stock  without  par  value,  and 
^ve  share  for  share  to  the  owners  of  the  stock  in  the  State  corpora- 
tions.  Of  course,  the  par  value  of  stock  means  nothing? 

Mr.  Abambon.  You  would  not  do  that  by  compulsion  f  You  would 
hive  to  base  that  on  agreement! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be.  I  think  the  stock- 
bolder  eets  the  exact  equivalent  of  what  he  has  now.  That  merely 
gets  ridof  the  nominal  capitalization. 

Mr.  Adahson.  You  thought  yesterday  or  day  before,  in  your  direct 
testimony,  that  the  holders  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  would  not  gen- 
erally ol)ject 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Adamson  (continuing).  To  reorganization  under  Federal 
charters. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes ;  that  is  my  belief,  and  whether  they  object  or  not 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  would  have  a  right  to  do  it,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

ilr.  Adamson.  Suppose  one  of  those  corporations  that  you  were 
shout  to  condemn  were  under  the  weather  financially ;  not  prosper- 
ous—would not  bring  much  under  the  hammer,  either  the  physical 
property  or  the  securities,  and  yet  the  holders  are  hopeful — hope 
Epnngs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  you  know ;  and  when  you  drafted 
» lease  into  the  Southern  Bailway  it  was  not  a  great  big  rollicking 
thing  like  it  is  now.  They  grow ;  they  have  a  right  to  grow.  Have 
not  those  stockholders  and  security  holders  a  right  to  say  "We  are 
looking  for  better  times ;  let  us  alone,  we  will  prosper  if  you  will  let 
OS  alone  instead  of  selling  us  under  the  hammer  "  f 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  made  no  suggestion  about  selling  anybody  under 
the  hammer. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Condemnation  means  that,  does  it  not? 
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Mr,  ThoSi.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  condemnation.  That  is 
an  idea  that  your  question  produced.  I  did  not  say  that  condemna- 
tion is  necessary.    I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  may  have  confused  you,  in  my  mind,  with  Secre- 
tary Olney,    Great  men  all  look  alike  to  me. 

ilr.  Thom.  If  yon  will  get  me  confused  with  him,  I  will  be  per- 
fectly delighted ;  I  will  get  so  much  more  than  I  give,  that  I  will  be 
the  gainer. 

Mr.  Adamson.  What  was  your  proposition,  then!  One  of  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Thom.  My  proposition  is  this:  That  when  the  people  ^ho 
obtain  a  financial  mterest  in  one  of  these  railroads  authorized  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce,  did  so  either  by  the  puwhase  of  bonds 
or  stock,  they  accepted  their  contract  relations  limited  by  the  possi- 
bility that  Congress  might  at  any  time  exercise  its  full  power  under 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  regulate  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  a  system  of  Federal  incorporation  is  a  proper 
svstem  of  regulating  commerce,  and  therefore  tney  hold  their  securi- 
ties subject  to  the  adoption  by  Congress,  under  its  power  of  regula- 
tion, of  a  compulsory  incorporation  system. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Thom.  And  when  Congress  does  that  they  must  permit  their 
property  to  come  in  under  that  Federal  incorporation  without  the 
claim  of  damages  against  us. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  understand  all  that;  but  how  do  you  get  to  the 
critical  point  where  the  transition  is  to  be  made!  We  have  sug- 
gested an  agreement,  but  if  you  do  not  agree,  then  what  do  you 


Mr.  Thom.  Here  is  where  we  make  the  transition,  and  it  seems 
simple  to  me.  First,  Congress  passes  a  law,  and  then  fixes  a  date 
when  no  corporation  shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  unless  it 
takes  out  a  charter  under  the  national  law. 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  involves  a  reversal  of  our  policy  that  we  are 
going  to  compel  them— — 

Mr.  Thom.  You  were  asking  me  how  it  was  to  be  done.  You 
interrupted  me  in  the  middle  of  my  answer. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Thom.  Congress  having  done  that,  having  provided  a  system 
of  national  incorporation,  that  system  should  provide  for  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  upon  due  notice  and  a  vote  to 
be  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  confine  their  corporation 
in  the  future  to  business  in  intrastate  commerce  or  would  continue 
to  do  interstate  commerce  and  would  come  in  under  the  Federal 
regulation.  If  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  voted  for  that,  then 
the  machinery  for  the  application  of  that  company  for  Federal 
charter  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal  act  and  the  minority 
stockholders  would  be  bound  by  that  action  of  the  majority,  because 
they  took  their  stock  subject  to  the  exercise  in  the  future  by  Con- 
gress of  its  constitutional  function  of  regulating  commerce,  which 
regulation  is  embraced  in  this  compulsory  system  of  incorporation. 
There  is  no  condemnation  in  that ;  nothing  in  that  whatever  except 
the  order  passing  of  the  corporation  before  its  charter,  as  it  is  in  the 
charter  as  they  want  it  to  be. 
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Mr.  Adamson.  But  I  think  there  is  one  fundamental  trouble  in  it. 
Yoar  plan  is  all  pretty  enough  if  it  did  not  involve  prohibiting  them 
from  p>ing  into  interstate  commerce.  Our  policy  is  to  compel  them 
to  jro  in  and  stay  in.  while  your  proposition  would  require  a  change 
of  that  policy  and  a  change  of  tlie  commerce  law.  At  this  time  we 
can  make  joint  routes  and  rates  and  force  them  to  do  it,  and  it  is  our 
policy  to  compel  every  one  of  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Thom,  Yes;  and  that  would  be  the  means  and  would  make 
your  power  in  that  respect  much  more  effective  than  it  is  now.  You 
would  bring  the  whole  business  into  interstate  commerce  under  Fed- 
eral charters  at  once,  subject  to  the  unquestioned  regulation  of  com- 
merce in  all  the  respects  you  have  mentioned.  It  would  enlarge  the 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  manage  the  thing  in  a  homogeneous  and 
comprehensive  wav,  and  not  in  any  sense  diminish  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well.  I  reckon  we  can  not  agree  on  excluding  them 
from  interstate  conmierce  as  a  condition  for  them  to  change  the 
form- 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  we  can  agree  on  the  power,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  source  of  distress  to  me,  because  you  are  the  man  to  decide  it, 
and  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Of  course,  I  do  not  decide  it.  There  are  20  good 
lawyers  on  my  committee  that  manage  me  entirely. 

Mr.  Thoji.  I  am  putting  you  in  as  a  Representative,  not  speaking 
of  you  as  an  individual. 

Sir.  Adauson.  I  am  the  humblest  servant  on  the  list.  Now,  Mr. 
Thom,  we  exactly  agree  on  the  power  of  Congress,  and  the  power 
of  Congress  can  make  these  State  corporations  to  do  anything  it 
pleases  now  without  all  this  trouble  and  expense  of  transforming 
into  Federal  charters,  but  I  wiU  not  continue  that  discussion  with 
Ton.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  about  your  plan  of  administering  and 
relating,  how  you  will  get  your  corporations  changed.  I  Iwlieve 
jou  stated  that  the  commerce  law  and  the  commission  operating 
under  it  could  not  control  the  Federal  corporation  any  more  than 
it- can  the  State  corporation  at  present^ 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  the  commerce  power  of  the  Constitution  is 
sufiSoient  to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  any  other 
commission  Congress  may  appoint,  to  regulate  the  whole  instrument 
of  interstate  commerce,  even  if  not  incorporated  under  national  law, 

Mr.  Adahson.  Then  the  only  other  subject  I  wish  to  ask  you 
about  is  your  plan  of  organizing  and  operating  the  commission 
itself.  I  nilly  understand,  as  you  do,  that  the  people  over  the  country 
do  not  welcome  the  visits  of  young  lawyers  and  agents  and  examiners 
to  hear  and  pass  upon  grave  questions  which  they  have  a  right  to 
have  a  commissioner  hear,  and  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  there 
ought  to  be  enough  commissioners  of  ability  and  experience  to  attend 
to  all  this  business.  To  that  end  you  know  our  committee  reported 
and  passed  through  the  House  10  years  ago  a  bill  increasing  the 
commission  to  nine  members,  with  the  idea  they  would  divide  them- 
selves into  sections;  that  the  commissioners  would  go  over  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  hold  hearings,  and  sections  of  three  could 
each  dispose  of  cases,  unless  there  was  dissatisfaction,  when  a  demand 
mi^t  be  made  for  a  consideration  en  bloc  of  the  entire  commission. 
That  was  never  passed  In  the  Senate,  and  we  kept  hammering  at  it 
UTWO-lft-voL  2 14  ,  -  I 
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until  last  spring  our  committee  reported  it  to  the  House  and  passed 
it  again  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate.  It  is  still  hanging  there,  altnou^h 
I  believe  all  the  railroad  companies,  and  the  President,  also,  said 
it  should  not  be  stayed  by  this  resolution.  It  has  not  been  passed. 
What  I  want  to  ask  you  is.  would  it  not  be  easy  to  conform  prac- 
tically to  your  idea,  substantially  to  your  idea,  ty  so  enlarging  and 
subdividing  this  commission  and  doing  the  work^ 

Mr.  Thom.  Do  you  mean  that  alone  without  supplementing  by 
what  I  have  suggested f 

Mr.  Adamson.  Can  you  not  make  it  practically  answer  your  sug- 
gestions ? 

Mr.  Thom.  No.  sir;  the  Interstat*  Commerce  Commission  assures 
me  that  even  if  the  views  which  I  am  advocating  should  be  carried 
out  they  would  still  need  those  two  extra  members. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  say,  enlarge  the  commission. 

Mr.  Thom.  Wait  a  second,  please,  Judge.  Nine  members  of  the 
commission,  nine  men  can  not. do  the  wor£ 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  why  do  you  not  make  it  12  or  15! 

Mr.  Thom.  Because  I  think  the  people  of  this  country  greatly 
prefer  to  have  some  commissioners  resident  in  their  own  localities. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Can  you  not  select  them  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Then  they  would  all  be  residents  in  Washington.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  railroad,  not  my  view  or  what  is  good  for  the  country — so  far 
as  the  selfish  interests  of  the  railroads  go,  of  course,  those  selfish  in- 
terests would  just  as  well  be  protected  by  a  commission  resident  in 
Washington ;  but  that  does  not  meet  the  public  demand.  The  public 
demand  is  for  the  Government  to  understand  local  conditions.  And 
this  commission  here,  if  it  consisted  of  30  members,  sending  out 
agencies  from  time  to  time  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  would 
aU  the  time  be  felt  by  the  people  at  large  as  having  men  visit  them 
that  are  not  acquainted  with  their  local  conditions. 

Now,  my  idea  is  that  you  gentlemen  have  got  to  take — ^it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  view  I  take — but  you  gentlemen  have  got  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  needs,  the  sensibilities,  and  the 
views  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe  one  of  the  dearest 
things  which  they  have  is  that  their  Government  shall  not  be  a 
stranger  to  them;  then,  it  must  be  brought  into  an  intimate  and  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  their  real  conditions. 

This  idea  of  regional  commissions,  of  high  men  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  of  men  paid  in  a  way  to  at- 
tract the  best  service  to  the  Government,  is  to  bring  to  the  doors  of 
the  people  of  this  country  in  the  various  sections  the  Government 
that  shall  pass  upon  their  needs. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  uncouple  the  last 
strong  and  beautiful  sentence  of  yours  and  attach  the  part  so  beauti- 
fully descriptive  of  home  government  as  against  your  proposition 
to  transfer  the  corporations  from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  regulation  of  rates  from  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  Judge,  I  am  verv  confident  that  if  you  attach 
them  they  will  look  like  brothers.    I'hey  are  part  of  a  whole  and 
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coffiprehensiTe  and  consistent  scheme,  as  it  appears  to  me.  Here 
we  have  got  this  thing  of  commission  that  is  not  a  State  affair. 
In  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  it  is  necessary  to  be  without 
territorial  limitations;  it  is  a  way  they  have  learned  to  do  and  that 
they  want  to  do  business.  The  people  in  my  State  want  to  get  to 
the  markets  of  another  State ;  they  do  not  want  to  (i;et  to  the  markets 
of  my  own  State,  it  may  be.  It  may  be  that  we  have  not  got  any 
markets  that  are  sufficiently  attractive,  so  that  commerce  has  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  over  State  lines  without  any  reference  to  their 
being  there.  The  commerce  is  a  thing  of  nation-wide  or  world-wide 
eitent  and  importance. 

Now,  that  is  one  of  the  things.  The  way  to  regulate  that,  recog- 
nizing that  it  does  not  halt  at  State  lines  but  goes  over  great  trans- 
portation movements  that  are  not  confined  by  State  lines,  and  yet 
onderstanding  at  the  same  time  the  needs  of  the  people,  are  the 
two  things  to  be  recognized.  One  we  do  by  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  movement  of  commerce  is  not  confined  by  State  lines,  and  the 
other  is  to  put  the  regulating  body  close  to  the  people, 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  tiiink  your  optimism  and  admiration  for  your 
proposed  ^stem  is  largely  justined  in  your  own  case,  so  far  as  I 
mow,  by  the  practice  of  your  own  road.  I  must  say  that,  above  any 
other  railroad  that  I  know,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  Southern 
Koad  has  accommodated  the  local  necessities,  stopped  their  good 
trains,  let  the  people  ride,  and  treated  them  fairly;  but  your  road 
does  not  run  all  over  the  United  States.  And  I  just  want  to  ask  you 
if,  under  your  changed  system,  excluding  Federal  regulations  and 
Federal  incorporations,  what  do  those  local  people  feel  that  they 
can  do  if  you  whiz  your  transcontinental  trains  through  the  towns 
without  stopping  and  give  them  a  local  passenger  train  that  leaves 
before  day  in  the  morning  and  after  dark  at  night — that  does  not 
look  much  better.  They  felieve  they  will  get  a  complete  redress  as 
opposed  to  local  authority. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  thought  you  were  against  local  authority? 

Mr.  Adamson.  No,  sir ;  not  for  local  affairs.  I  want  Congress  to 
do  what  the  Constitution  says  Congress  is  to  do,  and  the  States  to 
do  what  the  Constitution  says  the  States  shall  do — not  because  I  am 
crazy  about  State  rights  or  daft  on  State  rights,  but  because  the 
Constitution  fixes  it  that  way, 

Mr.  Thom.  Why  not  have  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  regu- 
lating power  resident  in  each  community? 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  State  commission  lives  there. 

Mr,  Thom,  I  understand  that;  but  that  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  commissioners  ought  to  be  regulated  by  State  lines. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Not  at  aft ;  not  local  commissioners. 

Mr.  Thom.  If  we  differ  on  that  we  differ  on  the  fundamentals. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Not  local  commissioners.  It  is  more  important  for 
the  people  in  remote  counties  to  get  to  their  nearest  town  than  it 
is  for  them  to  see  a  load  of  drummers  go  through  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco;  and  they  are  the  fellows  you  have  to  deal  with;  they 
are  the  fellows  you  get  your  verdicts  from  if  you  get  any  at  all; 
they  are  the  people  who  first  consented  for  you  to  build  yoUr  rail- 
roads: they  are  the  people  who  thought  there  was  some  obligation  to 
accommodate  and  respect  them ;  and  they  are  the  people  that  will  be 
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dissatisfied  unless  you  inspire  them  with  confidence  about  how  their 
grievances  are  going;  to  be  redressed.  If  one  of  them  is  put  off  a 
train  or  lias  a  pet  cow  or  pig  killed,  where  is  he  going  to  be  redressed ! 
Now  he  gets  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Thom,  He  will  get  it  at  home  under  any  suggestions  I  have 
made  to  you. 

Mr.  Adamsok,  You  are  going  to  propose,  then,  that  you  can  sue  all 
these  Federal  corporations  through  the  State  courts  at  home? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  And  not  be  removed  to  distant  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  Thom,  Undoubtedly;  just  have  those  jurisdictions  where  they 
are  now.  I  think,  instead  of  there  being  a  fundamental  difference 
between  what  you  are  saying  and  I  am  saying,  it  relates  only  to  the 
line  of  how  much  police  authority  is  under  the  wisdom  of  Congress 


Mr.  Adamson.  No;  there  is  a  fundamental  difference. 

Mr.  Thom.  My  proposition  is  where  a  State  exercises  a  power 
which  has  no  sntetantial  effect  beyond  its  own  limits  it  ought  to  con- 
tinue it,  but  where  it  exercises  a  power  the  substantial  effect  of  which 
is  to  put  its  own  laws  on  its  neighboring  States  it  ouglit  not  to. 

Mr.  Adamson.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  this:  Eepre- 
sentative  government  means  that  the  local  officers  are  chosen  by  local 
people.  My  proposition  is  that  the  local  people  choose  the  local 
administrators  and  the  local  authorities  govern  the  local  communi- 
ties. You  are  proposing  that  a  central  authority,  through  a  central 
body,  shall  govern  local  as  well  as  general  affairs,  and  from  a  central 
authority  those  local  people  shall  m  selected. 

Mr.  Thom.  Onl}'  tnose  matters  in  which  the  authorities  in  one 
State  extend  themselves  across  their  border  and  undertake  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  another  State 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  how  many  traffic  divisions  did  you  say  there 
are — four  or  fivet 

Mr.  Thom,  There  are  three  classification  territories. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Only  three? 

Mr.  Thom.  Three  classification  territories. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  say  there  ought  to  be  more  commissioners  than 
territories? 

Mr.  Thom.  More  regions. 

Mr.  Adambon.  How  many  in  all? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  not  gone  into  that,  but  I  think  Congress  should 
have  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Just  give  me  an  arbitrary  figure  for  speculative 
purposes. 

Mr.  Thom.  An  arbitrary  figure  would  have  no  value.  Judge.  My 
own  idea  is 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  talking  about  a  supposition  case — say  how 
many— 6  or  Tor  10? 

Mr.  Thom.  Suppose  we  say  15. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Say  15,  then.  If  there  are  15  places  where  local 
men  ought  to  work,  or  a  foreign  man  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  local 
place  to  work,  or  a  local  man  sent  to  a  central  authority  to  work, 
and  you  then  add  enough  to  stay  in  town  and  hold  the  fort  arid 
attend  to  general  business,  it  does  seem  to  me  you  ought  to  select 
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all  15  from  all  over  the  country  and  let  them  tend  to  the  business  in 
that  central  section. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
pl&    My  own  judgment  is  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  having 

these  regional  commissioners  reside  in  their  communities 

Mr.  Adahson.  But  the  big  trouble  you  have  there 

Mr,  Thom.  a  great  many  railroad  people  take  your  view.  They 
take  your  view  and  say  "  Divide  up  this  commission  here  and  do  not 
have  the  local  men,"  because  some  of  them  think  in  tliat  way  you 
will  get  a  much  more  independent  judgment.  My  own  judgment  is 
wfl  will  have  to  take  the  risk  of  tJiat;  that  we  have  got  to  recognize 
Uie  demand  not  only  because  it  exists,  but  because  it  has  a  funda- 
mental justification,  for  having  men  that  are  brought  in  contact  with 
vital  aftairs  and  know  them  by  residing  among  them. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  greatest  difficulty  you  wUl  have,  Mr,  Thorn,  in 
getting  your  program  through  is  the  idea  that  has  been  disseminated 
unong  uie  people  by  those  wao  have  been  making  your  arguments,  in 
the  papers  and  elsewhere,  about  your  escaping  the  appeal — the  juris- 
dicbon  of  48  different  authorities.  The  idea  is  prevalent  among  the 
people  that  you  are  trying  to  get  away  from  them  and  run  your 
operations  independent  of  them  and  in  spite  of  them,  and  with  no 
responsibility  to  them,  and  they  do  not  like  that, 

Mr.  Thom.  I  hope  after  my  explanation  you  will  help  me  get  that 
erroneous  doctrine  out  of  their  minds. 

Mr.  Adauson.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  to  your  mind,  because  you 
will  confront  it  everywhere. 

Mr.  Thom.  1  am  protesting  against  the  suggestion  that  this  is  an 
attempt  to  concentrate  everyuiing  in  Washington,  and  I  am  telling 
you  the  counter  view  I  take  on  that  subject,  that  it  is  desirable  from 
every  standpoint;  from  the  standpoint  of  meeting  the  views  of  the 
American  public  and  from  the  standpoint  of  meeting  a  condition 
which  probably  demands  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  govern, 
of  the  conditions  of  those  who  are  governed,  to  put  these  regional 
QHnmissions  close  to  the  people  by  making  them  reside  in  the  various 
r^ons  where  they  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  believe  the  people  are  not  only  willing  but  desire 
and  demand  that  the  railroads  have  revenue  enough  to  put  them^lves 
in  a  condition  of  equipment  and  safety  to  do  the  business  of  the  peo- 
ple promptly  and  safely,  but  they  are' suspicious  and  they  are  afraid 
that  they  will  not  be  locally  respected  and  protected  in  their  local 
rights.    That  is  what  you  have  to  combat 

Mr.  TuoM.  The  President  in  making  his  nominations,  and  the 
Senate  in  confirming  them  ought  to  safeguard  that  point. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Weil,  all  the  President  is  talking  about  is  about 
helping  you  get  money,  and  you  are  not  in  such  straits  now  as  then. 
Is  not  your  business  more  prosperous  now? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly  it  is  more  prosperous  now,  but  the  mis- 
take of  6xing  your  standard  of  regulation  by  prosperous  years,  in- 
stead of  taking  into  consideration  the  average  conditions  that  affect 
these  railroads,  will  be  mistakes  which  will  lead  to  niin. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Would  it  not  bo  advisable  to  continue  your  case, 
and  not  argue  it  during  days  of  prosperity,  and  wait  for  lean  years, 
to  press  it  on  the  people? 
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Mr.  Thom,  Not  at  all.  Bear  in  mind  not  one  cent  is  coming  to 
us  from  this  investigation,  if  we  get  all  we  think  we  ought  to  have. 
This  is  not  a  rate  case.  This  is  not  a  case  where  you  are  passing  on 
whether  we  need  more  or  less  money.  It  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  you  will  protect  your  systems  of  regulation  so  that  they  will 
reflect  the  needs  at  all  times,  prosperous  as  well  as  unprosperous.  If 
there  are  fundamental  conditions  that  obtain  in  this  matter  that  are 
objectionable  in  this  matter,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  removing 
them  in  prosperous  years  than  there  is  for  removing  them  in  lean 
years.  The  question  for  you  gentlemen  to  consider  is  whether  there 
IS  anything  m  the  tendencies  of  these  conditions  as  they  are  now 
to  really  affect  the  future  of  transportation  in  America.  Are  the 
margins  being  absorbed  unduly?  Are  there  too  much  fixed  charges 
going  on  the  property?  Is  the  margin  that  is  left  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee the  American  public  adequate  facilities  ?  You  must  judge  Uiat 
in  prosperous  times  as  well  as  m  lean  times,  and  if  that  is  a  fact  the 
man  who  really  foresees  and  provides  for  the  needs  of  the  future  is 
the  statesman.  The  man  who  does  that  must  take  note  of  that  now 
as  well  as  in  future  times. 

Mr.  Adamson.  In  prosperous  times  the  atmosphere  is  not  as  favor- 
able for  considering  appropriations  for  financial  relief  as  in  times 
of  pressure. 

Mr.  Thom.  No  financial  relief  is  asked  for.  We  are  asking  simply 
for  perfected  conditions  of  governmental  regulation,  which  will  deal 
■with  times  when  financial  needs  must  be  provided  for  and  will  not 
deal  with  them  when  financial  needs  are  not  to  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  a  very  able  part  of  vour  speech  was  addressed 
to  the  difficulty  of  securing  ample  capital.  I  understand  you  want 
to  be  placed  bylaw  where  you  can  secure  capital. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly  j  but  ought  we  to  wait  until  we  are  in  a 
position  of  disaster  to  provide  against  this  possibility,  or  should  we 
provide  in  time  to  avert  disaster? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  suppose  you  do  not  care  to  be  cross-examined 
about  Government  ownership? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  personally — well,  I  should  just  as 
soon  be  examined  on  that  as  anything  else,  but  I  do  not  think  nxy 
views  are  of  any  special  value  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  thought  I  might  disprove  a  thing  by  examining 
you  on  that. 

Mr.  Thou.  I  do  not  believe  in  Government  ownership, 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  was  the  idea  I  had  in  considering  examining 
you.  I  wanted  to  get  your  testimony  on  that  and  your  objections 
to  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  My  objection  is  pretty  much  from  the  public  stand- 
point 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  responses  to  my 
numerous  questions,  and  I  will  relieve  you  from  further  questions. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  what  I  am  here  for.  I  will  give  you  all  the 
information  I  have  got. 

The  Chaieman.  Mj.  Robinson,  will  you  proceed? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  think  it  will  require  me  only  a  few  minutes 
to  submit  to  Jud^  Thom  such  questions  as  are  necessary  to  clarify 
my  mind  concerning  the  very  forceful  and  able  statement  which  Ke 
has  made  to  the  joint  subcommittee. 
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Jndge  Thorn,  in  your  address  you  discussed  the  decline  of  ra.il- 
wav  credits.    About  when  did  that  condition  first  manifest  itself? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  with  any  accuracy 
about  that,  or  in  any  way  that  will  not  need  some  verification,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  railway  credit  commenced  distinctly  to 
decline  in  1010. 

Senator  Robinson.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  charge  this 
decline  of  credit  principally  af^ainst  governmental  action  in  over- 
regulating  through  State  or  National  authorities  or  bothf 

Mr.  Thom.  I  am  told  that  the  activities  of  all  these  commissions 
did  not  appear  much  prior  to  that  time.  Now,  we,  in  the  South,  have 
been  so  long  familiar  with  State  regulating  bodies  that  my  inclina- 
tion would  nave  been  to  put  the  time  much  behind  the  point  I  men- 
tJoned.  but  there  seems  to  have  been,  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
a  delayed  application  o£  these  varying  systems  of  regulation,  and 
they  perhaps  seem  to  have  come  to  a  climax  somewhere  about  the 
year  I&IO.  In  that  year,  too,  there  was  an  increase  of  $50,000,000 
in  wag^.  There  was  a  determination  tliat  railway  revenues  could 
not  be  increased  in  the  way  then  proposed  and  in  a  way  that  a 
^reat  many  investors  in  railway  securities  thought  they  ought  to  be 
increased,  and  the  lesson  was  taught  somehow,  in  some  way,  that 
both  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  carriers  were  beyond  the  control 
of  the  owners. 

Senator  Robikson.  Was  there  also  a  falling  off  in  the  railway 
earnings  in  1910! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  can  not  recall. 

Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  think,  in  accounting  for  this  decline  in 
railway  credit,  in  your  statements,  you  have  given  due  prominence 
to  the  mistakes  and  mismanagem^ts  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
managers  and  financiers  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know  how  much  attention  should  be  given  to 
that   I  have  no  doubt  it  had  a  marked  cumulative  effect. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  believe  you  stated,  if  I  understood  you  cor- 
rectly, that  these  mistakes 

Mr.  TnoAi.  One  minute,  i£  you  will  permit  me  to  say  this  in  respect 
to  that,  at  the  same  time  even  the  charges  about  that  did  not  affect 
10  per  cent'  of  the  mileage  of  this  country.  It  was  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, but  it  was  made  a  great  deal  of  in  the  public  press. 

Senator  Robinson.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  such  chai^^ 
i^uld  affect  the  entire  mileage  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  mileage  in 
order  to  impair  the  credit  if  the  system  was  believed  to  be  more  or 
leee  general,  would  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  if  it  was  believed,  no;  but  I  do  not  understand  even 
that  it  was  charged  that  it  was  more  or  less  g^eral.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  extended  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  railroad  management  is  that  tiie  restrictive  provisions  of 
regulation  intended  to  deal  with  this  evil  to  which  you  allude  but  was 
expresslv  in  the  hands  of  people  who  never  were  supposed  in  the  most 
remote  degree  to  be  subject  to  the  charge. 

Senator  Robinson.  Tliese  alleged  nustakes  and  mismanagements, 
or  the  lublic  conception  of  them,  were  largely  responsible  for  bring- 
ing about  the  era  of  governmental  regulations,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  very  likely — very  likely. 
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Senator  Robinson.  Prior  to  the  basic  act  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce,  known  as  the  act  of  1887,  Congress  nad  never  at- 
tempted in  any  comprehensive  way  to  exercise  its  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  had  it! 

Mr.  Thom.  It  had  not 

Senator  Robinson.  Are  you  familiar  with,  or  have  you  made  any 
studv  of,  railroad  credit  generally,  and  the  conditions  concerning  rail- 
road credit  generally,  during  the  period  of  nonregulntion — that  is, 
prior  to  the  act  of  1887! 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  when  you  ask  me  if  I  have  made  any  study,  I 
assume  you  mean  some  special  study  outside  of  my  general  knowle<^ 
of  conditions! 

Senator  Robinson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  I  have  made  none  outside  of  my  general  knowl- 
edge of  conditions.  I  knew  at  that  time,  and  for  soma  years  after- 
wards, it  was  easy  enough  to  get  money  to  go  into  new  railroad  ODt^*- 
prises.  * 

Senator  Robinson.  Increased  Federal  regulation  is  now  regarded 
by  you  as  necessary  in  some  respects  for  the  restoration  or  the  estab- 
lishment on  a  securer  basis  of  railroad  credit,  if  I  understand  yout 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Robinson.  In  your  opinion,  if  there  had  never  been  any 
attempt  at  Government  regulation,  either  upon  tJie  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  States — that  is,  if  ail  conditions  with  regard 
to  regulation  which  prevailed  prior  to  1887  had  continued  to  the 
present — would  railroad  credit  now  be  on  a  better  and  securer  basis 
than  it  is? 

Mr.  Thom,  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Thom.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  great  believer  in  regula- 
tion. I  think  that  great  benefits  have  come  from  regulation,  and 
that  a  great  many  more  benefits  can  come  from  perfected  regulation. 
I  believe  that  the  railroads,  within  the  limits  that  they  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  public  are  better  off  for  having  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  regulation.  Isow,  the  reason  I  say  within  limits  is  this:  We 
must  realize  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  were  built  by  people 
wlio  expected  in  some  way  to  get  very  handsome  returns  from  their 
investments.  Their  hope  in  that  respect  was  natural — benefited  by 
bonuses  of  stock — and  they  expected  to  be  able  to  work  their  enter- 
prises up  until  the  stock  became  worth  something.  They  would  not 
have  built  them  if  they  had  not  had  that  hope.  We  would  not  have 
had  railroads  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  hope.  Now,  if  here  comes 
along  Government  regulation  and  puts  an  end  to  that  hope  and  has 
to  deal  with  the  situation  that  is  created  by  that  change  of  condition, 
and  having  done  that  it  makes  a  tremendous  proUem  as  to  how 
venturous  capital  is  still  to  be  brought  into  this  field  of  development 

Senator  Robinson,  Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  in  that  con- 
nection. You  made  it  quite  clear  in  your  statement,  to  my  mind, 
that  the  initiative  of  railroad  construction  in  the  United  States  was 
upon  the  part  of  more  or  less  speculative  investors.  Do  you  think 
it  was  desirable  that  that  condition  should  have  continued  indefi- 
uiialy ; 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  to  continue  it  Indefinitely, 
Senator. 
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Senator  Sobenson.  And  that  the  era  of  regulation  was  inevitable^ 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  so. 

Senator  K0BIK8ON.  Now,  you  have  said  that  the  existing  system 
of  regulation  has  had  for  its  main  purpose  the  correction  of  abuses 
and  Uie  elimination  of  evils  of  railroad  management. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  condi- 

Mr.  Thom.  Of  all  these  abuses  which  have  arisen ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kobinson.  The  system  of  regulation  that  now  prevails  is 
the  product  of  a  slow  growth  which  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  railroads,  I  believe  you  stated  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Hobinson.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Do  you  regard  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce — that  is,  the  act  of  1887  that  we  have  already 
mentioned — as  largely  a  punitive  corrective  measure,  and  not  as  a 
constructive  measure  f 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  ar.  I  think,  ^nator,  that  is  not  only  so,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  spirit  of  resentment  throughout  of  the  abuses  which 
did  exist,  that  has  been  demonstrated  with  the  idea  of  giving  the 
very  lowest  possible  rate  and  of  surrounding  the  management  of  the 
railroads  with  the  greatest  possible  restrictions. 

Senator  Robinson.  In  mAing  that  statement 

Mr.  Tuou.  Just  one  second,  I  had  not  quite  finished  my  sentence. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Thom.  And  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  distrust  on  the 
part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  in  the  management  of  rail- 
roads. It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  surround  them  with 
bayonets,  and  in  order  to  make  them  keep  step  just  prick  tliem  in 
the  back  and  around.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  enduring  system  of 
that  kind.  The  time  must  come  when  the  character  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  these  properties  must  be  recognized  as  high  as  any  other 
business  or  the  ^stem  of  private  ownership  and  private  manage- 
ment must  go.  We  say  that  time  has  come.  We  ask  you  gentlemen 
to  examine  whether  or  not  the  time  has  not  now  come  when  you  can 
deal  with  this  business  as  you  do  with  any  other  business,  on  the 
assumption — on  the  recojBuition,  I  should  say,  rather  than  assump- 
tion— of  the  fact  that  railroad  management  in  this  country  is,  as  a 
mle,  honest  and  upright  and  patriotic  Now,  when  that  time  does 
come — and  I  say  it  has  come  now — you  gentlemen  are  considering 
whetlier  it  has  come  or  not — when  that  time  does  come  then  we  think 
that  the  time  has  come  for  you  while  retaining  all  of  your  corrective 
powers  and  processes,  to  add  the  constructive  and  helpful  features  to 
this  system  of  regulation  which  will  insure  for  the  future  the  suffi- 
ciency of  these  facilities ;  and  I  want  to  say  right  there,  if  you  will 
permit  me  one  more  remark — that  granting  all  that  can  have  been 
said  about  abuses  existing  in  the  past,  the  mere  existence  of  these 
abuses,  of  looking  at  them  and  feeling  resentment  against  them,  de- 
tecting them  and  punishing  them,  will  not  provide  for  what  the  pub- 
lie  ne^s  in  the  future  as  to  its  facilities.  If  they  were  great  enough 
upon  their  mere  removal  to  put  the  railroads  in  a  condition  of  fur- 
nishing all  these  facilities  that  are  needed  in  the  future,  that  would 
be  «ie  thing,  but  if  you  remove  them  all  and  still  have  an  incapaci- 
tated system,  why  you  have  not  done  what  the  public  needs  require. 
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Now,  our  proposition  is,  first,  that  the  great  mass  of  these  abuses 
have  been  removed ;  that  ii  they  exist  at  all  it  is  only  in  sporadic 
cases,  but  certainly  as  to  those  that  are  not  removed  the  retention  of 
your  corrective  powers  will  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  them,  and  when 
they  are  all  removed  there  still  are  conditions  of  incapacity  created 
V  hich  will  prevent  the  railroads  from  being  able  to  do  their  real 
function  for  the  public. 

Now  we  are  asking  you  to  see  to  it  that  when  you,  by  the  retention 
of  your  corrective  machinery  and  processes,  get  rid  or  them  all  you 
do  not  leave  an  anaemic  and  incapacitated  system  of  transportation, 
but  that  yon  will  deal  in  a  comprehensive  and  helpful  way  with  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

Senator  Kobinson.  You  have  referred  frequently  during  your 
statement  to  the  distrust  in  the  public  mind  occasioned  by  the  alleged 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  and  financiers. 
Does  that  condition,  in  your  opinion,  still  exist  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  so.    Do  you  mean  the  public  mind  ? 

Senator  Robinson.  In  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Thoh.  To  nothing  like  the  same  extent  that  it  did.  I  think 
the  public  mind  has  been  greatly  modified:  that  is,  the  public  judg- 
ment of  this  matter  has  been  greatly  modified,  and  they  are  looking, 
to-day  on  the  situation  with  different  eyes. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  regard  it  as  true,  do  you  not,  that  that 
condition  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  policy  of  the  railroads  them- 
selves, first,  in  opposing  all  regulation,  and,  second,  in  failing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  attempts  of  Congress  to  regulate  properly.  For  in- 
stance, after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1887,  the  general  policy  of  the 
railroads  was  to  test  every  inch  of  ground  of  regulation  contained 
in  that  act,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  And  that  course  has  been  pursued  largely  with 
regard  to  other  subsequent  acta  of  Congress  enacted  in  the  exercise 
of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce! 

Mr.  Thom.  That  tended  to  keep  the  country  divided  into  two 
views;  one  was  the  public  insisting  that  these  rea^lations  should  be 
made  effective,  and  the  other  side  fighting  it,  anS  the  result  of  that 
was  Tiecessarily  to  put  the  passionate  views  of  the  victorious  party  on 
the  other  side. 

Senator  Robinson.  That  condition,  I  believe  you  have  correctly 
stated,  has  been  modified,  to  say  the  least  of  it! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  The  railroads  have  changed  their  attitude  en- 
tirely on  the  subject  of  regulation? 

Mr.  Thos^.  They  have. 

Senator  Robinson.  And  in  part,  as  a  result  of  that  as  well  as  the 
other  conditions,  the  public  attitude  toward  the  railroads  has 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  getting  into  a  better  condition  of 
affairs. 

Senator  Robinson.  And  if  that  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is  an 
accurate  one,  and  I  think  it  is  approximately  so.  it  means  a  very  grati- 
fying condition.  Now,  the  second  general  exercise  by  Congress  of 
its  power  to  regulate  commerce  was.  I  believe,  embraced  in  the  so- 
called  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  was  it  not,  of  1890  ? 
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Jlr.  Thom.  Well,  at  the  time  that  was  passed,  Senator,  it  was  not 
supposed  to  apply  to  railroads. 

^nator  Eobinsos.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  that  was  the  second  comprehensive  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  exercise  its  regulatory  power  over  commerce.  Was  that 
act  generally  regarded  as  applicable  to  railroads  when  it  was  passed ! 

iir.  Thom.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Senator  Bobinson.  ^\Tiai,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  public  benefits 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  to  the 
railroads  under  the  system  of  governmental  regulation  such  as  exists 

DOW? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  any  benefit,  Senator,  for  the 
reason  that  there  &re  two  points  at  which  competition  may  benefit  the 
public.  One  is  in  respect  of  charges,  the  other  is  in  respect  of  facili- 
ties. Now,  of  course,  it  can  not  have  any  effect  in  respect  of  charges, 
because  those  charges  are  Government  made  for  both  lines.  Now,  as 
to  competition  of  facilities,  I  belif ve  that  the  natural  conditions  of 
every  management  insure  that  just  as  much  as  if  there  was  absolute 
competition  all  around.  You  can  not  imagine  the  efforts  tliat  the 
management  of  a  single  system  has  to  make  to  keep  down  the  rivalry 
between  the  managers  of  various  divisions  of  that  property  in  order 
to  make  a  good  showing  for  themselves.  That  has  been  at  times  a 
serious  difficulty  of  railroad  management.  Here  is  a  man  who  wants 
to  make  a  splendid  record  for  his  own  division,  and  to  get  his  trains 
over  quickly  and  get  them  over  cheaply,  and  rise  up  a&ave  the  gen- , 
cral  mass  as  a  successful  railroad  operator.  Now,  at  times  he  has 
done  that  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  not  regarded  the  next  division 
at  alL  He  has  sacrificed  the  through  movement  to  the  success  of  the 
management  of  his  own  division,  and  that  comes  from  a  verj'  human 
impulse,  for  him  to  demonstrate  his  own  efficiency  and  get  the  advan- 
ttee  of  It. 

Now,  therefore,  I  think  that  that  applies  also  to  the  management 
of  two  railroads  commonly  owned  but  doing  a  competitive  business 
IS  to  facilities  and  all  that.  Each  one  wants  to  make  a  record  for 
himself,  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  has  been  in 
much  danger  in  respect  to  facilities;,  secondly,  I  feel  that  I  can 
answer  your  question  quite  comprehensively,  that  when  you  regulate 
railroads  you  put  them  in  a  class  where  the  antitrust  acts  become  of 
little  value  to  the  public,  and  that  is  certainly  true  when  you  recog- 
nize that  your  power  of  regulation  would  extend  to  the  only  possibly  ■ 
nncoverea  feature,  and  that  is  facilities. 

Senator  Robinson.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  in  your 
opinion  the  public  interest  would  not  suffer  if  the  antitrust  acta 
vere  made  inapplicable  to  railroads? 

Mr,  Thom.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Senator  Robinson.  And  railroad  operations  might  be  facilitated — 
ia  that  your  idea! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  so.  There  are  certainly  some  features  of  it 
where  this  happens,  as  I  understand  it.  I  myself  went  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  or  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  they  had  the  Clayton 
bill  under  consideration  and  presented  the  question  of  the  desirabiU^ 
of  the  law  pemaitting  the  traffic  managers  of  these  various  railroads 
to  get  together  and  to  discuss  the  terms  on  which  commerce  should 
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move.  That  committee  referred  that  question  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  writing,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission wrote  a  letter  indorsing  that  view  and  drew  a  provision, 
which  was  put  in  the  Clayton  bill  as  it  left  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. When  it  got  to  the  Senate  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  believe  there  is  at  least  one  gentleman  here 
present,  did  not  hold  any  hearings  and  we  could  not  make  our 
presentment,  and  that  went  out  so  quick  there  that  it  made  us  dizzy, 
but  we  feel  it  went  out  without  having  the  merits  of  it  presened. 
The  committee  had  a  short  time — they  had  to  act  very  quickly — 
and  they  did  not  have  any  public  hearings  on  that  bill  at  all ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  practical  necessity 
of  having  these  traffic  managers  meet  and  agree  upon  their  joint 
rates  and  their  tlirough  routes  and  agree  upon  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  carry  traffic  on  their  roads  so  as  to  make  it  harmonious 
with  and  not  discriminatory  against  the  rates  on  some  other  roads 
is  an  essential  of  the  railroad  Dusiness  if  etiuality  is  to  be  created, 
and  the  public  interest  can  be  safeguarded  if  you  permit  the  Inter- 
state Conmaerce  Commission^make  a  report  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  whatever  is  done  and  enable  them  to  set  it 
aside. 

■  Senator  Robinson.  I  presume  it  is  your  thought  that  if  the  sug- 
gestions wliich  you  have  made  with  regard  to  increasing  the  au- 
Wiority  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  the  control  of 
rates  is  enacted  into  law  that  there  would  still  be  less  necessity  for 
tlie  application  of  the  antitrust  law  as  to  railroad  operations^ 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  Senator,  just  let  me  get  this  idea  in 
there.  When  we  recognize  that  rates,  wherever  they  exist,  may  dis- 
criminate against  other  rates,  no  matter  whether  they  are  interstate 
or  outside  of  the  State,  and  that  rates  interstate  maj'  discriminate 
against  the  i"ates  outside  of  tlie  State,  we  have  gotten  to  a  point 
where  there  must  be  an  independent  authority  to  determine  that 
question  of  discrimination.  We  can  not  let  ona  of  the  parties  who 
is  adversely  affecting  the  interest  of  another  party  across  the  border 
determine  the  question  of  discrimination,  because  that  is  the  power 
of  discrimination  instead  of  the  judicial  detennination  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  can  not  have  a  question  of  discrimination  determined 
except  by  some  impartial  authority. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  a  little  later 
about  the  question  of  increasing — tlie  proposition  of  increasing  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  touching  the  mat- 
ter of  rate  making;  but  now  I  want  to  go  back  just  a  moment  to  the 
subject  of  the  impairment  of  credit  and  the  restoration  of  it.  You 
have  said  that  the  objectionable  conditions  which  have  existed  in  the 
management  of  some  railroads  in  the  past  have,  in  your  opinion, 
practically  been  eliminated,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  thej  have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The 
condition  of  public  sentiment  in  the  railroad  world  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  such  elimination. 

Senator  Robinson.  In  your  judgment,  did  such  disclosures  as  were 
connected  with  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  along  about  the  time  you 
say  this  impairment  of  credit  began,  have  any  emphatic  influence 
in  the  impairment  of  credit? 
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Jlr.  Thom.  I  think  it  did  have  a  most  adverse  effect,  Senator,  and 
J  will  tel]  yon  another  thing  it  had.  It  hnd  the  effect  of  helping  to 
create  the  public  sentiment  among  the  railroads  themselves  that  such 
things  as  that  must  cease. 

Senator  Robinson,  I  agree  with  you.  Now.  I  want  to  ask  you 
further  along  that  line  whether  or  not  the  practice  has  existed  among 
many,  or  at  least  some  railroads,  of  the  officers  of  the  railroads 
denizing  corporations,  independent  of  the  railroads  themselves, 
of  which  they,  tlie  officers  of  the  railroad  corporation,  became  the 
principal  stockholders,  and  of  buying  and  selling  through  those 
subsidiarj"  coiporations  the  supplies  which  were  puiThased  by  the 
railroads.  Has  that  condition  existed  ? 
Mr.  Thom.  Has  it  existed? 
Senator  Robinson.  Yes. 

Xfr.  Thou.  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  believe  it  has. 
Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  not  think  that  tended  to  increase  the 
distrust  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  railway  investors,  by  other  mis- 
managementij  in  railroad  affairs  ? 

Ml-.  Thom.  I  do ;  but  I  think  this.  Senator 

Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  possible  to  put  rail- 
road credits  upon  a  secure  basis  without  in  some  way  eliminating  this 
practice,  whereby,  or  tlirough  which,  railroad  officers  who,  under 
(Very  principle  of  law-  are  trust«es,  arc  in  the  habit  of  buying  and 
selling  to  themselves  through  corporations  that  they  have  organized 
end  thus  making  enormous  profits  out  of  their  trusts? 

Mr.  Thom.  Senator,  the  difficulty  about  our  situation  there  is  this: 
That  did  exist,  but  that  has  likewise  been  practically  eliminated,  and 
we  are  attempting — it  takes  a  long  time,  you  know,  for  law  to  catch 
im  with  an  abuse. 
Senator  Robinson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  that  the  law  is  about  lOyears  behind  that  abuse. 
Senator  Robinson.  You  think  that  condition  has  been  abolished 
for  10  vears  ? 

Mr.  Thou.  I  think  it  1ms  been  abolished  for  a  long  time.  I  said 
10  years  at  random.  I  did  not  mean  anything  especialfy,  except  that 
it  has  been  for  some  time  abolished. 

Senator  Robinson.  Take  the  case  we  had  a  while  ago  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

Mr.  Thom.  Those  things — I  do  not  know  when  they  existed,  and, 
as  I  say,  I  put  the  period  at  10  years  simply  as  an  illustration,  but  my 
belief  is  it  is  abolished.  I  talked  with  the  President  in  regard  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Clayton  Act.  That  was  drawn  in  sucli  a  way  as  practi- 
cally to  break  up  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country,  and  I  told  him, 
in  asking  his  assistance  in  having  that  act  suspended  until  Congress 
could  think  of  it  again — I  told  him  that  I  was  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  soundness  of  the  principle  for  which  he  stood;  that  a  rail- 
road officer  in  and  dealing  for  the  railroad,  whether  he  be  a  director 
or  other  officer,  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  on  both  sides  of  the  table, 
and  some  way  should  be  found,  if  the  public  thought  at  all  that  that 
situation  now  continues,  of  preventing  it.  and  that  T,  as  far  as  my 
powers  lie,  would  assist  in  suggesting  a  means  of  preventing  it,  and 
I  hold  myself  open  to  that  to-day.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  thor- 
oughly unjustifiable  position  for  the  trustee  of  a  railroad — and  an 
officer  is  a  trustee  ana  a  director  is  a  trustee — to  be  dealing  for  his 
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own  benefit  with  the  contracts  of  the  railroads.  And  we,  speaking  of 
it  now  as  a  railroad  fraternity  question,  we  are  all  agreed  on  that 
subject. 

^nator  Eobinson.  And  such  practice  could  unquestionably  startle 
cautious  railway  investors? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Eobi.vson,  For  all  investors  are  cautious? 

Mr,  TiroM.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  agree  with  vou. 

Xow,  you  have  in  the  course  of  your  statement  refen-ed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  model  system? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  did  not  know  I  had,  but  I  will,    I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  did,  as  I  understood  you,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  attack  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system,  but,  as  touching  your  statement  made  just  a  moment 
ago,  that  these  objectionable  practices  on  the  part  of  railroad  oflScers 
of  profiting  through  the  organization  of  associate  corporations  to  sell 
supplies  to  the  railroads  of  which  they  are  officers  has  been  abolished, 
I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything  about  the  alleged  printing 
company  which  does  the  printing  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  a  thing.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  do  not  know  about  that  company,  or 
whether  it  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  salaries  of 

Mr.  Thom,  No;  I  have  not.  I  know  this':  Of  course.  I  am  con- 
versant with  the  investigation  that  was  made  some  years  ago  of 
profits  that  various  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  al- 
leged to  have  made  out  of  contracts  with  the  company,  or  out  of  com- 
modities along  its  way,  that  were  hauled  by  the  company,  but  that  is 
the  full  extent.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  printing  part  of  it  to 
which  you  refer. 

Senator  Robinson.  It  is  still  in  existence  and  I  will  not  ask  yon 
any  further  questions  concerning  that,  as  you  say  you  know  nothing 
about  it.  Now,  you  also  referred,  and  I  think  very  aptly,  to  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  politics  in  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads, and  you  made  the  statement  that  the  railroads  themselves  wrrc 
not  in  politics  and  no  railroad  you  know  of  had  been  in  politics. 

Mr.  TiioM.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Robinson.  Did  you  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  No:  I  said  no  railroad  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
in  politics.  I  did  not  sny  I  did  not  know  of  any  one  having  been  in 
politics. 

Senator  Robinson.  Well,  I  misunderstood  vou.  then. 

Mr.  TiioM.  Oh,  no.  '    .  . 

Senator  Robinson.  I  accept,  as  an  abbreviation  of  this  examina- 
tion in  that  particular,  your  statement  now. 

Mr.  Thom.  Senator,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  before  you  get  me 
away  from  that.  I  know  raili'oad';  which  are  in  politics,  some  more 
than  others,  but  I  hnvo.  since  I  had  any  responsibility  of  the  general 
officers — have  stood  for.  with  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  managei-s — 
(he  chief  miinagers  of  the  companies  with  which  I  am  particularly 
connected — linve  stood  for  the  elimination  of  that,  and  their  face  has 
been  set  against  it.  You  can  not  imngine.  when  a  railroad  company 
has  been  in  politics,  the  difficulty  of  petting  out.  Men  in  the  highest 
]M)sition  will  eonie  and  insist  on  cooi>eration  in  iiolitical  matters,  and 
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you  hare  the  greatest  difficulty.  Sometimes  you  have  to  accept  a 
great  disaster  as  the  penalty  for  getting  out,  but  railroads  have 
accepted  that,  speaking  generally,  in  this  country.  Now.  I  do  not 
know — there  may  be  still  some  in  politics  to  a  limited  degree. 

Senator  Bobinson.  I  referred  in  my  examination  of  you  to  this 
subject  solely  because  of  your  mentioning  it  in  your  argument.  I 
agree  with  you  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  politics 
from  any  human  affairs,  that  politics  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
regulation  of  railroads,  and  I  think  you  agree  with  me  that  the  rail- 
roads, if  that  is  done,  ought  to  do  out  of  politics.  Perhaps  they  may 
hare  been  partially  responsible  for  some  of  the  political  influences 
that  have  been  exerted  concerning  them  by  reason  of  their  activities 
in  politics.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville. I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  investigation  that  has 
recently  proceeded  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasioni 
Mr.  Tbgm.  In  a  general  way ;  yes. 

Senator  Kobimson.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  subject  in  detail 
further  than  to  say  it  illustrates  the  embarrassments  that  accrue  to  a 
railroad  management  after  it  once  enters  politics,  by  reason  of  the 
importunities  of  politicians,  and  that  investigation  indicated  that  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  other  railroads  operating  in  that  section 
of  the  Union  were,  up  until  quite  recently,  as  late  as  1913,  and  per- 
haps 1914,  very  actively  engaged  in  politics.  I  suppose  you  are 
familiar  with  the  case  of  two  southern  railway  presidents — I  do  not 
mean  presidents  of  the  Southern  Railway,  but  two  presidents  of  rail- 
roads in  the  South — who  held  a  conference  and  who  in  humorous 
correspondence  subsequently  styled  each  other  as  Pizarro  and  Cortez 
and  discussed  how  they  should  divide  the  new  world? 

Mr.  TnoM.  That  was  very  humorous.  I  have  seen  it,  but  that  was 
many  years  ago,  almost  as  long  ago  as  tlie  time  when  Cortez  and 
Pizarro  did  exist. 

Senator  Robinson,  It  is  long  since  you  were  connected  with  the 
Southern  Railroad.    It  was  in  the  year  1906. 

ilr.  Thom.  That  was  some  years  ago;  well,  that  is  a  long  time 
ago. 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  refer  to  that 
as  ancient  history  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  which  was 
represented  by  one  of  those  presidents  is  shown  in  the  investigation 
of  the  L.  &  X.  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have  con- 
tributed enormous  sums  to  political  campaigns  in  1913.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  say  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  ancient  history.  I  make 
no  point  of  that  except  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  fault,  so 
far  as  political  activity  is  concerned,  is  not  all  upon  the  part  of  the 
politicians;  that  the  railroads  may  have  invited  or  promoted  the 
condition  by  their  activities  in  politics. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me  if  you  thought  I 
contended  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  system  which  is  indefensible.  It 
acted  in  this  way.  Here  is  a  railroad  in  politics  that  all  the  time 
was  behind  one  set  of  men  and  all  the  time  opposed  to  another  set  of 
men,  and  after  n  while  tlie  other  set  of  men  won  and  then  they  canie 
in  there  with  tlieir  tomahawks  out,  you  know,  and  with  all  their 
paint  and  feathers,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  thing  that  had 
been  after  them  all  those  years,  and  there  is  the  illustration  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  railroads  have  been  dealt  with,  because  many 
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of  the  men  who  have  dealt  with  them  have  dealt  with  them  with  their 
wounds  fresh  from  the  attacks  the  railroads  made  on  them.  Now, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say — let  me  make  this  clear — I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  railroad  movement  out  of  politics  will  appeal  to  every 
company  at  the  present  day  and  to  the  same  extent.  You  know  Ten;' 
well  that  you  miglit  find  some  radicals  even  in  the  Senate,  We 
meet  some  radicals  even  in  the  railroad  life.  We  meet  people  in 
the  railroad  world  that  we  can  not  approve,  because  they  take  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  policies  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
from  those  that  we  take,  and  tnerefore  you  find  that  when  a  tend- 
ency starts  it  will  appeal  to  men  of  different  temperaments  and  dif- 
ferent views  of  public  policy  at  different  times,  but  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  men  who  were  most  persistent  in  holding  on  to 
tbnt  bnve  become  early  exception  or  belated  adherents  of  this  view 
of  getting  out  of  politics.  But  some  of  them  are  belated  at  the 
same  time  the  public  sentiment  of  the  railroad  world  is  against  being 
in  politics,  and  the  practice  of  the  railroad  world,  dealmg  compre- 
hensively, possibly  with  some  exceptions  of  belated  gentlemen,  is  to 
be  out  of  politics. 

Senator  Robinson,  I  think  we  agree  that  in  any  event  politics 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  railroads  and  the  railroads  out  of 
politics  as  far  as  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Thom.  We  agree  on  that,  but  we  will  say  this,  that  for  the 
railroads  to  be  incapacitated  to  take  any  position  in  politics — it  is 
a  most  lamentable  thing  for  the  public  if  they  are  to  be  hacked  to 
pieces  by  the  other  side  being  all  the  time  in  politics  and  trying  to 
get  into  public  office  by  abusing  them. 

Senator  Kobinson.  You  have  contrasted  the  regulation  of  national 
banks  with  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  pointed  out  very  accu- 
rately that  railroads  did  not  begin  with  regulation,  whereas  the 
national  banks  did.  Here  is  another  contrast  that  I  think  we  may 
agree  upon  between  the  regulation  of  national  banks  and  railroads, 
the  Government  control  of  national  banks  is  very  much  more  rigid 
than  it  is  of  railroads,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom,  I  really  have  not  those  features  in  mind. 

Senator  Bobinson,  If  you  have  not  I  do  not  care  to  heckle  you 
about  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  say  my  impression  was  there  was  a  liability  on  the 
national  banks  that,  as  I  understood  it,  railroads  do  not  possess. 
What  I  mean  is  of  their  having  the  perfect  power  of  initiative,  or  a 
much  larger  power  of  initiative. 

Senator  Robinson.  In  so  far  as  regulation  is  concerned,  the  Gov- 
ernment power  as  exercised  is  much  more  rigid  as  to  the  banks  than 
it  is  as  touching  the  railroads,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  so  understand  it.    You  may  be  right. 

Senator  Robinson.  Is  there  not  another  distinction  in  the  organiza- 
tion nnH  operation  of  these  classes  of  corporations?  In  the  national 
banks  the  officers  and  managing  agents  usually  are  the  principal 
stockholders  of  the  banks  themselves,  are  they  not ;  whereas  is  that 
true  under  the  present  system  of  railroad  management? 

Mr,  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  of  either. 

Senator  Robinson,  Do  you  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  the  rates  of  the  national  banks  are  not  snbject  to 
such  regulation  as  the  rates  of  railroads. 
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Senator  Bobtnson.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  my  last  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  was  answering  your  former  one. 

Senator  Bobinson.  But  there  is  an  absolute  maximum  limit  fixed 
by  law  nearly  everywhere  touching  the  interest  that  shall  be  chargoJ, 
but  I  was  not  speaking  of  that  now.  In  the  national  banks  the  officers 
of  the  banks  and  the  managing  agents,  the  men  who  control  the 
poUcy  of  the  banks,  are  the  men  who  own  the  bank  largely,  are  they 
notf 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  think  that  very  frequently  is  the  case. 

Senator  Bobimson.  That  is  not  true  as  to  railroads,  is  it! 

Mr.  Thoh.    No,  sir. 

Senator  Bobinson.  By  way  of  illustration,  how  much  stock  do 

Su  know — I  do  not  mean  to  pry  into  private  business,  and  if  you 
ve  any  objection  to  answering  my  question  you  need  not  do  so^ 
but  just  by  way  of  illustration,  how  much  stock  has  Mr.  Fairfax 
Harrison  in  the  Southern  Railroad  1 

Mr.  Thdm.  I  have  no  idea.  The  necessity,  however,  for  selecting 
railroad  managers  without  reference  to  their  stock  ownership  cornea 
from  the  necessi^  of  putting  the  very  best  man  in  charge  of  these 
properties,  and  I  do  not  believe,  since  the  difficulties  which  you 
illuded  to  a  moment  ago  of  these  private  arrangements  of  profit 
hive  disappeared — I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  suffer  from  that. 
Ordinarily  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  instances  of  our 
American  system  to  observe  the  way  men  in  railroad  life  have  come 
Dp  from  the  lowest  beginnings.  I  have  in  my  mind  one  man  who 
is  now  controller  of  one  of  the  large  railroad  systems  and  is  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  the  most  eminent  accountant  in  this  country,  who 
never  went  to  school  until  he  was  12  years  of  age,  and  commenced  as 
»  messenger  boy  in  a  Virginia  station.  I  know  of  a  vice  president 
tad  general  manager  who  has  come  up  all  the  way  from  the  lowest 
grades  of  railroad  service,  and  these  men  have  come  into  these  high 
positions  because  of  special  personal  ability  they  exhibited  through 
long  years  of  service. 

Senator  Robinbon.  While  all  that  is  true — and  I  agree  with  you 
ud  rejoice  in  it  as  a  fact — it  is  also  true  that  this  management  "^tses 
mmething  that  is  usually  associated  with  ownership  and  f  'unl 
DKinetarv  interest  in  the  control  of  large  business  concerns,  Ovyes  it 
not! 

Mr.  Thoh,  The  public  does  not  lose.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Bcwisson.  I  just  asked  you  this  question,  Do  you  think 

Mr.  Thom,  I  know ;  but  this  is  a  valuable  illustration  I  wish  to 
present.  I  was  present  at  a  stockholders'  meeting  a  short  time  ago 
of  a  southern  railroad  company,  as  to  whose  president  you  asked 
me  how  much  stock  he  had.  It  has  been  since  the  fall  of  ldl4  since 
there  has  been  any  dividend  on  preferred  stock  of  the  Southern 
road.  The  Southern  road  has  adopted  the  policy  of  having  mass 
meetings  of  stockholders,  so  as  to  have  criticisms  of  the  manage- 
oient,  and  when  we  went  into  this  meeting  last  October  there  got  to 
be  a  very  considerable  pressure  for  dividends,  and  a  gentleman,  who 
*«s  a  preacher,  got  up  and  demanded  dividends,  and  he  said,  "  This 
numagement  does  not  consider  the  stockholdei-s  enough.  The  first 
dntj-  of  a  management  is  to  its  stockholders."  The  president  of  the 
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company  said, "  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  first  duty  of  the  man- 
agement is  to  the  public,  and  that  the  dut^  to  the  stockholders  comes 
after  that."  Now,  in  that  matter  of  consideration  for  the  public  as 
the  first  duty  the  management  of  the  railroad  loses  nothing  by  not 
being  very  heavily  interested  in  the  stock. 

Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Railway  In- 
vestors' League.  Mr.  Thom  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  observed  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
American — the  date  does  not  appear  in  the  advertisement — of  some 
gentlemen  who  style  themselves  the  "  Railw^  Investors'  League." 
It  is  signed  by  Mr.  John  Muir,  of  New  York  City,  as  chairman,  and 
a  num^r  of  other  gentlemen,  complaining,  it  seems,  that  the  interests 
of  investors  in  rauway  securities  is  not  oeing  safeguarded  in  this 
hearing. 

Mr.  Thom.  In  this  hearing? 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes,  sir.  Some  reference  is  made  to  a  letter 
sent  out  by  the  chairman,  indicating  some  of  the  matters  which  the 
commission  would  consider  and  some  of  the  classes  of  persons  from 
whom  the  commission  would  like  to  hear,  and  complaint  is  made 
that  railway  investors  were  not  specifically  mentioned  in  that  letter. 
I  will  hand  this  to  you.  and  then  I  thinli  it  would  be  fair  to  let  it 
go  into  the  record,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  just  glance  over  it.  Before 
you  examine  that,  say  whether  your  discussion  here  has  largely  been 
based  upon  the  safeguarding,  the  fair  safeguarding,  of  the  interests 
of  investors  in  railway  securities  as  a  means  of  strengthening  railway 
credit  and  thus  obtaining  adequate  and  necessary  railway  facilities. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  know  of  any  conflict  between  the  rights 
and  interests  which  you  have  presented  here,  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  railway  investors? 

Mr.  Thom.  None  at  all.  I  have  attempted  to  show,  just  as  you 
have  stated,  that  the  public  needs,  in  its  own  interest,  an  adequate 
railroad  credit,  and  that  the  only  way  to  protect  the  public  is  to  do 
the  things  that  legitimately  attract  investors.  Now,  as  to  this  news- 
paper advertisement  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention,  I  know 
nothing  of  it  or  any  of  the  people.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Muir's  name 
mentioned ;  I  do  not  know  him.  I  never  heard  of  this  advertisement, 
and  I  never  heard  of  this  move. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  know  Mr.  Muir.  He  is  a  very  prominent 
citizen. 

Mr.  Thom.  Any  man  has  a  right  to  complain  of  anything  in  this 
country,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Muir  is  simply  exercising  that  preroga- 
tive. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  will  state  that  I  have  read  the  advertisement, 
and  my  construction  of  it  is  that  it  is  simply  an  invitation  or  a 
request  to  railway  investors  to  effect  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  their  views  and  interests  to  this  joint  subcommittee, 
and  of  escaping  what  they  may  regard  as  unwise  and  unfair  legisla- 
tion affecting  tneir  interests  resulting  from  the  inve^igation. 

Mr.  TnoM.  If  that  is  the  purpose  of  it,  I  suppose  that  is  legitimate, 
for  anybody  to  come  here  and  present  his  views. 

Senator  Rcainson.  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  Intimacy  of  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  What  is  that? 
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Senator  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  you  can  infer  from  anything  I 
said  that  I  was  quesrtioning  the  legitimacy  of  it. 

Mr.  TiroM.  No.  I  have  not  read  the  advertisement  and  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

Senator  RoBiNeoN.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  to  see  that  all 
parties  in  interest  are  fairly  treated,  and  I  called  it  to  your  attention, 
thinking  perhaps  that  you  would  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

Mr.  'feoM,  No;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Thoh.  No;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  would  you  permit  me,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  advertisement,  to  insert  right  here  in  the  record  the 
invitation  which  was  sent  out! 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Chaihman.  I  will  just  read  one  sentence  from  that  invitation. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  will  state  that  I  think  the  invitation  embraces 
the  class  whose  intei'ests  are  alleged  to  be  involved  in  that  advertise- 
ment, and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  the  insertion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Tiie  Chairman.  I  will  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  committee 
will,  of  course,  welcome  the  representatives  of  any  organization  of 
invMtors  who  wish  to  appear  before  it,  and  the  purpose  of  the  invita- 
tion was  to  cover  such  organizations,  if  they  existed.  I  did  not  know 
tiiBt  any  existed.  Now,  the  purpose  of  the  committee  is  stated  in  this 
sentence: 

The  puri>"!=e  ot  ihp  conimittw  Is  to  hi-nr  reKardlng  (Jovernmcnt  rofjnlntlon  nnd 
iJoifmnieiit  (in-niTshlp  t)u'  opini'iiiM  of  p<siiioinlsts  ;ind  puhllclsts  iit  eminence, 
wprpsen  tat  Ives  of  the  InterstHte  Commerce  Coiiimlxsloii,  tbe  Nntiunal  Ansocia- 
liiai  of  State  Fallrond  Ci>uimts»1oi>ers,  Stiite  railroad  and  public  utility  com- 
nilisliios.  reproaeiitatlvex  of  the  rnilronil  i-xetit  lives  ami  labor  orgaui  eat  Ions, 
rrptcNentfltives  of  ftiruiing  orKsnlzntlons.  anil  fiirmerR,  shippers,  iLnil  bankers. 
'vpTpfienta lives  of  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  Jmportntit  business  and 
iDiliutrlHl  organ IZHtlons. 

I  put  in  the  term  "  bankers  "  there,  supposing  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
inTestment  bankers  might  be  regarded  ns  representatives  of  the 
investors.  We  all  know  that  there  are  numerous  investment  bankers 
in  the  country,  upon  whoso  r.dvice  customers  make  investments.  I 
saw  that  advertisement,  and  if  I  had  seen  it  before  the  invitation  was 
wnt  out  I  should  have  included  that  organization  in  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  And  they  are  now  invited. 

The  Chaikhak.  Yes;  They  are  now  invited.  Insert  this  invitation 
in  the  record,  with  the  advertisement  referred  to. 

(The  "  invitation "  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

[Tentative  Print — Subject  to  Revision.] 
Coiijfresg  of  the  United  States,  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  room 

326,  Senate  Office  Bnlldlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ISmitt:  Prancli  Q.  NFurUndi.  NevadA,  chulrmaa ;  Joseph  T.  RablDBon.  ArkmiaaR ;  Oscar 

W.  Undtrwood.  Alabama:  Albert  B.  Cnmnilns,  Iowa;  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  Connecticut: 

nank  H««1t,  dprt.     Hook  of  RepresentatliPB :  WlUlmi  C.  Adamson.  vice  cbalrmaD ; 

nwtoa  W.  Slma.  TtDPMtco;  WUllam  A.  CuUap,   Indiana;  John  3.  Bach.  Wlscolialn ; 

Bdsanl  L.  Bamllton,  Ulcbl^a :  WUlls  J.  Davis,  assistant  clerk] 

l-tTwrKUTion  OT  im  Cosditions  Hei.atino  to  Intbbbtatii  anp  Pobeion  Com- 
tamct  AKv  THE  NECESsnr  fob  Fubtheb  Legislation  KixATTNa  Thbbeto. 

PRELIMINART    STATBUENT. 

1.  InUiation  of  proceedingt. — The  Initiative  of  the  proceedings  provided  (Or 
bj  Senate  Joint  resolndon  60  was  taken  by  Presldait  Woodrow  Wtlson  lQ,f4,- 
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messB^e  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  presented  Decemt)er  T,  1915,  Id 
the  following  worda : 

2,  PretidetU'i  menage. — In  the  meantime  may  I  make  this  BUggeBtloii7  The 
transportation  problem  is  an  eseeedingly  serious  and  pressing  one  Id  this  conn- 
try.  There  has  from  time  to  time  of  late  been  reason  to  fear  that  our  railroads 
would  not  much  longer  be  able  to  cope  with  It  succeesfull;^.  as  at  preaeol 
equipped  and  coordinated.  I  suggest  that  It  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  i 
commission  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  by  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole  question 
whether  our  laws  as  at  present  framed  and  administered  are  as  serTlceable  as 
they  might  be  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  obviously  a  problem  tbit 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  efficiency  as  a  people.  Such  an  inqniry 
ought  to  draw  out  ever;  circumstance  and  opinion  worth  considering,  and  we 
need  to  know  all  sides  of  the  matter  If  we  mean  to  do  anything  in  the  field  of 
Federal  legislation. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  wouW  wish  to  tohe  any  backward  step.  The  regulation 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  by  Federal  commlsaion  has  had  admirable  resolts 
and  has  fully  JustlHed  the  hoi>es  and  expectations  of  those  by  whom  the  poll<? 
of  regulation  was  originally  proposed.  The  question  Is  not  what  should  we 
undo?  It  Is  whether  there  is  anything  else  we  can  do  that  would  supply  as 
with  effective  means,  In  the  very  process  of  regulstlon,  for  bettering  the  con' 
ditlons  under  which  the  railroads  are  operated  and  for  making  them  more 
useful  servants  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  might  be  the 
part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  before  further  legislation  In  this  Held  is  attempted, 
to  look  at  the  whole  problem  of  coordination  and  efficiency  In  the  full  light  of  i 
fresh  assessment  of  circumstances  and  opinion  as  a  guide  to  dealing  with  the 
several  parts  of  It. 

3.  The  resolution. — Senate  Joint  resolution  No.  60  was  introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate and,  after  amendment  by  Including  the  Investigation  of  Government  owner- 
ship, was  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  approved  by  the  Presl' 
dent  July  20,  1916,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"  fPublic  resolution— No.  25 — 64th  Congress.] 

"  [8.  J.  Res.  60.] 

"  Joint  reaolntion  creatlns  a  Joint  mibcommltlee  from  the  memberBhip  of  the  Seoile  Coin- 


Commerce  to  Invtatigele  the  condiOona  relatlnit  o  intersate  and  foreign  commerct, 
aod  the  neceKSllr  of  further  IcgSslBtlan  relating  thereto,  and  deflnlng  the  powen  and 
dutieg  of  BQcb  eubcommltee. 

"  Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  SUttei 
of  America  in.  Congrest  assembled.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  through  n  Joint  subcommittee  to  consist  of  five  Senators 
and  five  Representatives,  who  shall  be  selected  by  said  committees,  respectively, 
be.  and  they  hereby  are.  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  OovemmeDt 
control  and  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  transportation,  the  efficiency  ot 
the  existing  system  in  protecting  the  rights  of  shippers  and  carriers  aad  la 
promoting  the  public  Interest,  the  Incorporation  or  control  of  the  incorporation 
of  carriers,  and  all  proposed  changes  In  the  organization  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  oct  to  regulate  commerce,  also  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  all  public  uiilltles.  such  as  telegraph,  wireless,  cable,  tele- 
phone, express  companies,  and  railroads  engaged  In  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce and  report  as  to  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  Government  ownership  of 
such  utilities  and  as  to  the  comparative  worth  and  efBclency  of  Government 
regulation  and  control  as  compared  with  Government  ownership  and  operatlou, 
with  outhorlty  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  Congress  and  with  power  to  summon 
iritnesses,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  require  the  various  departments,  com- 
mlsslons.  nnd  other  Government  agencies  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  sacli 
information  and  render  such  assistance  as  may,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  joint  sub- 
committee, be  deemed  desirable,  to  appoint  necessary  experts,  clerks,  nnd  steno!C- 
raphers,  and  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  for  a  full  and  comprehensive  exami- 
nation and  study  of  the  subject  and  report  to  Congress  on  or  before  the  second 
Monday  In  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen ;  that  the  sum  of  S24,OO0, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
and  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  sut>commlttee  and  Ita  members,  Is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  aiviro- 
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prlated.    Said  appropriation  shall  be  Immediately  available  and  shall  be  paid 
out  on  the  audit  and  order  of  the  cluilrman  or  actlnR  chairman  of  said  subcom- 
mittee, which  audit  and  order  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upoo  all  depart- 
mrats  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  of  such  BUbcommittee. 
"AMiroved,  July  20.  1916." 

4.  Memt>er»htp. — Following  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  the  foHowIog  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  were  appointed  members  of  the  Joiat  subcommittee : 

Senate :  Francis  G.  Newlands.  Nevada ;  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Arkansas ;  Oscar 
W.  Underwood,  Alabama ;  Albert  B.  Cummins,  Iowa ;  Frank  B.  Brandegee, 
Connecticut.  House  of  Itepresen  tut  Ives :  ^'llUara  C.  Ailiiuison.  Ueorgiii ;  Tbetus 
W.  Sims.  Teunex-see;  William  A.  Cuiiop,  Indiana;  John  J.  Each,  Wisconsin; 
Edward  L.  Hamilton.  Ulchlgan. 

5.  Organi^alion. — The  members  of  the  Joint  subcommittee  met  and  organized, 
■electing  as  chairman  Francis  G.  Newiunds  and  vice  chairman  William  C. 
Adamson.  They  also  appointed  Frank  Heaiy  as  clerk  of  the  committee  and 
Willis  J.  Davis  as  assistant  clerk,  and  designated  Messrs.  Gait  &  Hull,  Southern 
Belldlng,  Washington,  D.  C,  aa  official  reporters. 

6.  Dale  of  hearing*. — The  date  of  the  first  hearing  was  set  for  November  20, 
1916.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  room  328.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

T.  Arrangement  of  hearings. — It  la  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  give  ample 
onwrtunlty  to  all  Interested  In  or  having  any  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of 
tSe  proposed  inquiry  to  express  their  views.  But  the  committee  would  like  early 
Doilce  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  the  various  persons  appearing  before  It, 
80  that  the  hearing  con  be,  as  far  tnK  practicable,  in  orderly  sequence  as  to  sub- 
jects. The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  hear  regarding  Government  regula- 
tion and  Government  ownership  the  opinions  of  economists  and  pubUcists  of 
tminence,  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  ('ommiSHlon.  the  Xationnl 
Assodntlon  of  State  Railroad  Commissioners,  State  railroad  and  public  utility 
cmninlsalons,  representatives  of  the  railroad  executives  and  labor  organizations, 
npresentatives  of  farming  organizations,  and  farmers,  shippers,  and  bankers, 
representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  Important  business  and 
Industrial  organizations. 

B.  Subjeclg  to  be  considered. — The  subjects  to  be  considered  are  stated  in 
gmersl  terms  In  the  Joint  resolution  and  cover — 

PIBST. 

"*    *    •     the  subject  of  the  Government  control  and  regulation  of  Interstate 

»iid  foreign  transportation."  Including  therein  specifically : 
(a)  ■'•     •     •     the  efficiency  of  the  existing  system  in  protecting  the  rights 

of  shippers  and  carriers  and  in  promoting  tlie  public  Interest" 
(6)  '••     •     •     the  incorporation  or  control  of  tlie  incorporation  of  carriers." 
Ic)  "  *     •     ■    and  all  proposed  changes  In  the  organization  of  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  and  the  act  to  regulate  e 


"'  •  •  the  subject  of  flovenimcnt  ownership  of  all  public  ntilltles,  such  as 
telegraph,  wireless,  cable,  telephone,  express  companies,  and  railroads  engaged 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,"  Including  spedflcally: 

(a)  -i  •  •  •  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  Qovemment  ownership  of  such 
otlHUes." 

lb)  ■■•  •  •  the  comparative  worth  and  efficiency  of  Government  regula- 
tion and  control  as  compared  with  Government  ownership  and  operation." 

9.  Govemment  regulation  and  control.— Under  this  head,  without  excluding 
other  questions,  attention  Is  particularly  called  to  the  following  subjects ; 

(a)  Whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  overloaded  and  whether 
Itx  Jurisdiction  should  be  confined  to  questions  of  discriminations,  rebates,  and 
ntes.  Its  Jurisdiction  over  other  subjects,  such  as  valuation,  safety  Inspection, 
etc.,  to  be  turned  over  to  some  other  body  or  bureau  to  be  created  by  law. 

(b)  Whether  it  Is  necessary  to  miike  any  change  In  the  organization  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  a  view  to  prompt  and  efficient  action; 
whether  it  Is  feiialhle  to  increase  the  number  of  ci>mmiBsi oners  and  to  permit 
then  to  divide  Into  several  departments  for  the  consideration  of  cases,  and  If  so, 
wbetber  there  shall  also  be  consideration  in  hank  and  also  whether  there  shall 
be  appeal  from  decisions  In  the  department  to  the  commission  in  bank. 
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(c)  Whether  such  Jepartments  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommlssioD  rimU 
ait  In  Washington  or  be  assigned  to  definite  traffic  areas  somewhat  after  the 
miinner  of  the  Judicial  circuits,  aod  whether  Id  the  latter  case  there  Bbould  be 
provision  for  their  sltOne  In  bank  at  Washington  or  for  some  central  body  In 
Washington  with  the  duty  of  hearing  appeals  and  directing  the  precedure  of  the 

id)  Whether  under  the  present  system  the  credit  of  the  common  carriers  Is 
Issued  with  a  view  to  their  securing  the  moneys  needed  for  necessary  Improve- 
ments and  extensions  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  and  at  reasonahle  rates  of 
Interest  Whether  Government  regulation  of  the  Issue  of  securities  Is  advisable, 
and  If  BO  whether  it  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  carriers  that 
this  regulation  should  he  exercised  by  the  National  Government  and  whether  It 
should  Involve  merely  publicity  or  absolute  control  of  the  Issue  of  securities. 
Whyther  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  Nation  and  the  States  to  control  such 
issues  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  carriers  and  the  public.  What  will  be  the  field  ot 
operations  for  the  State  railroad  commissions  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  if  the 
control  of  securities  and  the  control  of  rates  Is  vested  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  within  a  period  of  five  years 
It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  common  carriers  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  whether  the  present  system  of  Oovemmeat  r^ulatlon  Is 
such  as  to  insure  the  credit  of  the  carriers  with  a  view  to  their  making  addi- 
tional necessary  eiipenditures. 

ie)  What  Is  the  effect  of  dual  regulation  on  the  parts  of  the  States  and  the 
Nation  of  the  rates  of  carriers.  What,  If  any,  contradictions  does  It  Involve, 
aud  what,  If  any,  discriminations  does  it  Involve  as  between  States  and  localitlee. 

(/)  Whether  or  not  any  regulation  Is  feasible  of  the  waces  nnd  hours  of 
employees  of  common  carriers,  and  whether  or  not  It  Is  advisable.  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public,  and  with  a  view  to  maintaining  uninterrupted  commerce  betweoi 
the  States,  to  take  any  further  legislative  action  regarding  the  adJuBtm«it  of 
disputes  between  the  carriers  and  their  employees  and  regarding  strikes  and 
lockouts, 

(if)  Whether  any  national  legislation  Is  required  as  to  the  organlEatlon  ot 
carriers  In  Interstate  commerce  In  the  nature  of  national  In  corporation,  permis- 
sive or  compulsory,  or  In  the  nature  of  national  holding  companies  nnder  wbldi 
State  corporations  may  be  controlled  and  unified  In  their  operations  In  the  in- 
terest of  interstate  commerce,  and  what  form  of  national  legislation  for  the  In- 
corporation of  curriers  or  for  holding  companies  owning  the  stock  of  State  com- 
panies. Is  desirable.  How  will  national  Incorporation  affect  the  police  powers 
of  the  States  over  railroads  operating  within  their  boundaries.  Will  It  be  ad- 
visable, as  in  the  case  of  the  national  banks,  for  the  National  Government  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for  the  taxation  by  the  States  of  railroad  properties 
and  securities. 

10.  Oovemment  oicnerihijt. — "  •  •  •  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  such  utilities"  and  "•  •  •  the  comparative  worth  and 
efficiency  of  Government  regulation  and  control  as  compared  with  Government 
ownei'ship  and  operation,"  Including  under  this  head: 

(a)  The  practical  results  of  Government  ownership  both  as  to  efficiency  and 
economy  where  actually  practiced. 

(ft)  Whether  Government  ownership  Is  compatible  with  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  what  its  effect  will  be  on  our  governmental  Institutions. 

<c)  Whether  a  system  of  Government  ownership  will  suit  local  needs. 

(d)  A  practical  method  of  securing  Government  ownership,  whether  by  pnr- 
chase  or  condemnation  of  properties,  or  by  purchase  or  condemnation  of  bond 
and  stock  Issues,  or  otherwise. 

The  views  of  all  who  are  Interested  In  or  have  Information  regarding  tbe 
foregoing  questions  are  invited  by  the  committee,  either  by  written  commanl- 
catlon  or  at  the  oral  hearings. 

It  Is  suggested  that  with  a  vtcw  to  maintaining  a  logical  sequence  In  the  bear- 
ings those  participating  therein  classify  their  remarks  accordng  to  the  (ore- 
going  subheads  as  far  as  practicable. 

Fbarcib  O.  Nbwlandb,  Chairman. 
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(The  newspaper  advertisement  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

L  Investobb 

D(i  you.  the  renl  owners  of  Aiiierlcn's  rnllroads.  wish  to  he  litnored  by  the 
Newlnnds  joint  coogrexsionul  couinilttee's  investigation,  which  began  yesterday 
ani]  will  c-ontlnue  probably  for  many  months? 

Or  do  you  want  to  have  your  Interests  properly  presented  and  represented  by 
spokesmen  elioseu  by  you  and  authorized  to  spqak  for  you,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing fair  pliiy  for  your  invested  savings? 

Every  conceivable  Interest  will  be  represented  at  the  committee's  hearing, 
eicept  the  real  owners  of  our  railroads,  you  and  us  and  the  rest  of  the  600,000 
iDvestors  who,  by  means  of  our  savings,  have  provided  the  capital  Cor  the 
creation  and  development  of  our  $20,000,000,000  transportation  Bystfni. 

There  is  no  one  authorized  to  go  before  the  eongi'essioiiiil  coninilttee  and  pre- 
Mnt  your  united  views. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  small  and  moderate  Investors  who  have  supplied  the 
bulk  of  our  railroad  capital  are  the  only  body  or  class  Identlfled  with  the  rail- 
roads who  will  not  be  very  much  to  the  fore  throughout  this  investl^tion  so 
vital  to  the  future  of  every  railroad  stockholder  and  bondholder  in  the  land. 

Read  carefully  the  foliowlnK  list  of  Interests  Senator  Kewlunds,  the  chairman, 
declares  the  committee  desires  to  hear  from : 

"  The  purpose  of  the  committee  la  to  hear,  regarding  Government  regulation 
Bud  Government  ownership,  the  opinions  of  economists  and  publicists  of  eml- 
Dence.  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  National 
Association  of  State  nailroad  Commissioners,  State  railroad  and  public  utility 
commissions,  representatives  of  the  railroad  esecutlves  and  labor  organizations, 
representatives  of  farming  organizations  and  farmers,  shippers,  and  bankers, 
representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  important  business  and 
lad  DKt  rial  organ  I  rations." 

Not  one  word,  you  will  note,  about  the  great  army  of  frugal  citizens  whose 
tunl-won  savings  have  brought  the  railroads  into  being  and  keep  them  run- 
tUng.  Haltroad  regulators  galore  are  cordially  Invited.  So,  too,  are  the  labor 
DDlons,  the  shippers,  fjirmers.  "Important  business  and  Industrial  organlza- 
tiODs"  are  likewise  bidden  to  the  deliberations. 

But  railway  Investorfi  are  wholly  without  any  "Important  organization'  to 
ctiamplon  their  rights. 

This  ought  not  to  be. 

Are  you  content  to  stand  Idle  and  Impotently  by  and  let  everybody  and  any- 
body else  say  what  should  be  done  with  your  properties? 

Don't  you  feel  that  your  wishes,  your  views,  your  Interests  should  cut  some 
figure  In  the  momentous  proceedlng*^proceedlngs  which  are  to  determine 
vbelher  the  time  has  come  to  have  the  Government  become  owners  of  our 
2S0.000  miles  of  railway  or  whether  some  other  method  be  adopted  hereafter 
Id  handling  the  whole  railroad  situation? 

Surely  to  ask  the  question  Is  to  answer  it. 

If  you  agree  with  this,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  voice  tn  shaping  the  future 
■Dd  the  fate  of  your  properties,  you  can  Insure  the  proper  presentation  of  youi 
wishes  by  joining  the  movement  to  organize  a  Railway  Investors'  League  and, 
tater  on.  by  nomlnntlng  and  authorUlng  the  strongest  delegates  possible  to  go 
before  the  committee  to  defend  your  legitimate  rights. 

RAILWAT  INVESTOBS'  LKAOUE. 

The  Railway  Investors'  League  has  already  tentatively  enrolled  several  thou- 
■ud  members  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  start  has  been  made  in 
lodQCIng  the  leading  railroad  companies  to  bring  the  movement  directly  before 
each  one  of  their  recorded  stockholders. 

U  the  response  to  this  announcement  and  to  the  other  measures  being  taken 
by  those  who  are  striving  to  bring  together  railway  Investors  in  a  united,  ipflu- 
mtlal,  nation-wide  body  shows  unmistakably  that  you  wish  to  have  some  voice 
In  the  fate  of  your  properties,  steps  will  be  promptly  taken  to  proceed  with  thts 
formal  and  permanent  organization  of  the  Railway  Investors'  League. 

Such  an  association  must,  of  course,  be  self-supporting,  and  it  Is  proposed  to 
111  the  flUDDat  dues  at  fl. 
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Do  not  forward  any  money  at  this  stage,  but  slmplj  fill  in  the  appended  blank 
form  and  mall  It  at  once,  without  committing  yourself  to  any  obligation  or  to 
any  responsibility  whatsoever. 

If  you  do  not  consider  your  own  rights  wortli  pi-otectlns.  It  Is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  anyone  else  will. 

John  Muib.  New  York  City,  Chairman,  ^ 

Lionel  Sutbo,  Kew  Yort  City,  Vice  Chairman, 

B.  C.  Forbes.  New  York  City,    Vice  Cftairawn, 
Paul  Mack  Whblan.  New  York  City,  Becretafy, 

Organixation  Committee. 
J.  A.  Faoan.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Carl  W.  I'eibci:,  Masslllon,  Ohio. 
F.  Edward  Somuers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  K.  Ewino,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
H.  T.  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  McCoNKELL.  M.  D.,  HoganHburg.  N.  Y. 

Date, ,  1916. 

Bail  WAT  Investors'  League, 
JoHK  MuiR,  Chairman, 

81  Broadway,  Xcic  Ynrk  City: 
I  have  read  the  platform  of  the  Railway  Investors'  Ijeagiic.     I  am  In  hearty 
sympathy  and  accord  with  Its  object  and  purpose,  and  I  her^y  pledge  my  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  carrj'ing  out  the  program. 

With  the  understanding  tliat  signing  tills  form  does  not  place  me  under 
financial  obligation,  please  enroll  me  as  n  member  of  tlie  organization. 

Signed 

Address 

Owner  of 

(Xame  securities  owned.) 


Senator  Robinson.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  questions  I  am 
asking  you  are  more  or  less  academic,  but  they  are  not  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  heckling  in  any  wise,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing my  own  mind  with  respect  to  the  matters  which  you  have  sug- 
gested. You  mentioned  certain  reforms  as  fairly  calculated  to  ac- 
complish the  ends  which  you  think  are  desirable  in  railway  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Thom.  And  which  are  making  much  progress  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Robinson.  Tlie  first  relates  to  the  national  regulation  of 
all  rates  for  roads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  I  understand 
that  you  expect  hereafter  to  discuss  the  law  applicable  to  these  sug- 
gestions, and  I  will  not  go  into  that  now,  or  anticipate  your  discus- 
sion bv  questions  in  detail  concerning  the  power  of  Congress  to  oc- 
cupy tW  entire  field  of  rate  making  as  to  railroads  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce;  but  in  order  that  I  may  understand  now  your  view- 
point as  to  this  proposal,  I  ask  do  you  contend  that  if  a  railroad  en- 
^ges  in  interstate  commerce  the  rates  which  it  charges  on  purely 
intrastate  traffic  are  within  the  regulative  power  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Tbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  Is  it  not  true  that  Federal  control  over  inter- 
state rates  is  limited  to  two  conditions,  so  far  as  our  courts  have  yet 
decided — first,  the  nullification  of  rates  which  are  confiscatory,  and, 
second,  the  nullification  of  rates  which  constitute  a  disciimmation 
against  or  a  burden  upon  interstate  commercet 
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Mr,  Thom.  I  think  the  courts  have  gone  further,  and  have  said 
that  it  is  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  entire 
instrument  of  interstate  ccwnmerce. 

Senator  Robinson.  Has  the  Federal  Government  power,  in  your 
opinion,  to  fix  or  regulate  rates  on  purely  intrastate  traffic,  merely 
because  the  commodities  are  transported  over  a  railroad  which,  while 
doing  intrastate  business,  is  also  engaged  in  interstate  business? 

Mr.  Thou.  I  think  that  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  act  in  the  matter  is  to  regulate  the  instrumentality  of  interstate 
commerce  in  all  its  bearings. 

Senator  Kobinbon.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  limited  to  its  con- 
nection with  interstate  commerce ;  that  it  regulates  it  as  an  agent  of 
interstate  commerce  and  not  as  an  agent  of  instrastate  conmierce! 

Mr.  Thom.  You  can  not  regulate  it;  you  can  not  protect  it;  yoa 
can  not  sustain  it  unless  you  regulate  it  in  all  its  activities. 

Senator  Robinson.  Then,  I  understand  you  correctly  in  your  origi- 
nal statement.    I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  it. 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes.  I  will  present  an  argument  on  that  subject  at 
a  later  stage  of  these  proceedings. 

Senator  Robinson.  With  reference  to  the  suggestion  which  you 
make  as  to  compulsory  Federal  incorporation  of  railways  before 
permitting  them  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  this,  in  your 
opinion,  would  relieve  the  unequal  conditions  under  which  the  rail- 
roads are  organized  and  operated,  by  reason  of  the  limitations  and 
provisions  of  their  State  charters,  but  it  would  not  add  anything, 
of  course,  to  the  regulative  power  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Thom.  No. 

Senator  Robikbon.  Congress  can  do  everything  without  Federal 
incorporation  that  it  could  do  with  it! 

Mr,  Thom.  I  think  it  can ;  but,  as  I  told  you,  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  that,  in  respect  to  any  provision  of  a  congres- 
sional act  which  might  be  construed  as  an  amendment  to  a  State 
charter. 

Senator  Robinson.  It  would,  in  your  opinion,  constitute  a  tend-  ' 
ency  toward  uniformity,  which  would  strengthen  railroad  credit! 

Mr,  Thom,  Undoubtedly;  and  it  would  have  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  universally  accepted  control  as  valid  by  Congress  of  the 
issue  of  securities. 

Senator  Robinson,  Your  third  suggestion  relates  to  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  changes  in  its 
jurisdiction  and  powers,  so  that  it  shall  become  a  judicial  tribunal! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  largely. 

'Senator  Robinson.  And  that  regional  subordinate  commissions  be 
established,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  central  commission  provided 
in  certain  cases! 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes;  on  exceptions. 

Senator  Robinson.  How  many  of  those  regional  commissions  do 
you  think  would  be  required,  Mr.  Thom! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  not  gone  over  the  country  about  that.    I  do  not 

Senator  Robinson.  Very  well;  if  you  have  not  determined  upon 
the  number 

Mr.  Thom.  No.  I  thought  that  was  a  matter  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  study  and  recommend  to  Congress. 
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Senator  Robinson.  Now,  if  these  regional  commissions  are  created, 
as  you  suggest,  would  it  still  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  examiners 
in  order  to  make  a  proper  investigation  of  cases  coming  before  them  1 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  should  hope  not,  hut  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Robinson.  The  primary  purpose  of  creating  regional  com- 
missions, as  I  understand  you,  is  to  bring  the  work — ^the  investigation 
itself — closer  to  the  commission  so  that  the  litigants  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  actual  service  of  the  commissiraiers  themselves 
rather  than  of  subordinates  in  the  person  of  examiners  and  clerls? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes.  The  double  object  of  brinmng  the  Government 
close  to  the  communities  whose  interests  are  affected,  and  the  other 
object  is  that  of  assuring  the  character  of  the  men — the  type  of  the 
men,  I  would  say,  rather  than  the  character — the  type  of  the  men 
who  are  to  have  charge  of  these  important  matters. 

Senator  Robinson,  You  would  not  advocate  the  creation  of  these 
regional  commissions  unless  they  were  so  constituted  and  equipped  as 
to  accomplish  these  two  things! 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Senator  Robinson.  To  bring  the  public  closer  to  the  commission 
and  the  commission  closer  to  their  work? 

Mr,  Thom,  Yes;  and  that  the  type  of  men  he  assured.  There  is 
great  complaint — somebody  made  it  nere  this  morning,  I  think  Judge 
Adamson — a  great  complaint,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  shipping 
public,  but  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  that  in  many  important  mat- 
ters they  do  not  get  beyond  the  examiner;  and  while  these  examiners 
are  fine  young  men  and  capable  people  in  a  great  many  ways  they 
are  bound  to  nave  their  grade  somewhat  fixed  by  the  ccnnpensation 
they  get. 

Senator  Robinson.  With  the  constantly  increasing  work  that  is 
being  imposed  by  Congress  on  the  commission  and  the  natural  growth 
of  tlieir  duties,  with  the  expansion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
this  condition  will  grow  worse. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  undoubtedly  so. 

Senator  Robinson.  Now,  just  an  inquiry  or  two  about  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  rates 
which  constitutes  another  one  of  your  suggestions.  Do  you  su^^est 
that  this  power  be  extended  in  any  other  particular  than  so  as  to  give 
the  commission  the  power  to  fix  minimum  rates? 

Mr.  Thom.  That,  in  my  representative  capacity,  is  the  full  extent 
to  which  I  would  make  the  recommendation.  I  mean  that  I  am  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  railroad  executives  in  making  that  recom- 
mendation. 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes;  you  do  not'wish  to  express  any  personal 
views  concerning  it! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  becoming  for  me  to 
express  a  personal  view. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  want  to  say  that  my  personal  view  goes  to  the  full 
extent  that  I  have  recommended  there,  however. 

Senator  Robinson.  Would  the  power  to  fix  both  minimum  and 
maximum  rates,  if  vested  in  the  commission,  prevent  discrimina- 
tions! 

Mr,  TnoM.  I  think  it  would. 
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Senator  Sobinsok.  That  is  the  principal  object  of  giving  that 
power  to  the  commission  f 

Mr,  Thom,  That  is  one  object;  but  the  other  object— and  a  very 
important  one — ^is  to  prevent  the  improper  depletion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  companies  through  some  local  conception  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done  for  the  company? 

Senator  Robinson.  And  to  prevent  the  railroads  themselves,  under 
stress  of  competition,  from  making  unfairly  low  ratest 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Senator  Sobinson.  Would  not  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
relative  reasonableness  of  rate  still  exist  after  the  power  to  6x  a 
minimum  rate  is  given  to  the  commission  and  the  rate  actually 
fixed  ?  Would  not  there  still  exist  a  latitude  between  the  minimum 
and  the  maxiraum  that  would  enable  the  railroads  to  practice  dis- 
crimination ? 

Mr.  Thou.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  suggestion  that  they  be 
given  entire  power  over  the  question  of  discrimination. 

Senator  Robinson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Thom.  And  the  protection  of  the  rate  structure. 

Senator  Robinson.  Referring  to  your  fifth  suggestion,  which  would 
prescribe  some  of  the  things  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion mast  take  into  consideration  in  fixing  rates,  you  si^  that  they 
should  be  required  to  consider  the  value  of  the  service.  Do  they  not 
do  that  now  ! 

Mr.  Thou.  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  whether  they  do  it  or  not.  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  when  the  proper  time  arrives  on  that  question 
of  value  of  service,  and  if  you  have  tune  now  for  about  half  an  hour 
I  vould  like  to  do  it  at  this  time. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  need  not  do  it  now.  I  prefer  that  you 
^ould  do  it  in  your  own  time,  although  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
;]Dur  discussion  of  that  subject.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  cotmnission  should  be  required  to  consider  the  rights  of 
the  passengers,  shippers,  and  owners  of  the  property  transported  as 
■n  element  in  rate  making  f 

Mr.  Thom.  What  do  I  mean  by  that? 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  mean  you  would  have  to  have  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic's side  of  the  question  as  well  as  to  the  side  of  the  corporation  that 
funiishes  the  service. 

Senator  Robinson.  The  commission  now  has  regard  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  railroad  in  maintaining  and  operating  its  property, 
does  it  not  J 

Mr.  Thou.  Not  alw^s. 

Senator  Robinson.  Well,  should  it  always  do  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  ought  always  do  it? 

Senator  Robinson,  Do  you  think  the  law  should  require  them  to 
do  that  without  regard  to  the  economical  or  extravagant  maintenance  ' 
of  its  properties? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  But  now  I  will  take  the  illustra- 
titm  that  is  in  my  mind  that  caused  that  provision.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  railroads,  when  they  have  paid  wages  and  increased  rates, 
iuTe  not  done  it  as  a  means  of  extravagance ;  they  have  done  it  under 
the  compulsion  or  forcing  that  they  relt  they  must  recognize.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  said  in  a  case  that  they  can 
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not  consider  an  increase  in  wages  if  not  justified  as  an  element  in 
the  expense. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean  by  that?  You  gentlemen  know  something 
of  the  way  wages  are  demanded.  We  thing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ought  to  know  that,  and  when  we  find  that  situation  we 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  rates. 

Senator  Robinson.  That  seems  fair,  but  I  did  not  infer  from  your 
statement  of  that  matter  that  it  would  embrace  this  item.  I  thought 
if  yoti  had  anything  embraced  there  other  than  road  improvements 
and  things  of  that  sort,  you  would  have  specifically  mentioned  it. 
There  ought  to  be  some  limitation  on  that  provision,  however.  The 
commission  ought  not  to  be  required  to  make  rates  always  remunera- 
tive to  railroads  without  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  railroads 
had  expended  their  funds. 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  no ;  certainly  not.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
some  supervision  over  the  niatt«r  of  expenses. 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thou.  I  assume  that  when  Congress  says  expenses,  it  means 
legitimate  expenses.  It  does  not  mean  wastefulness  or  throwing 
away. 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes;  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Certainly.  There  must  be  that  mar^n  to  the  managers 
as  to  what  they  consider  necessary,  and  the  Government  must  not 
prescribe  an  arbitrary  rule,  for  it  can  not  be  done.  But  there  might 
come  up  a  case  theoretically.  However,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  it. 

Senator  Robinson.  From  your  statement  I  infer  that  you  are 
merely  expressing  the  suggestion  in  general  terms,  that  you  were  not 
trying  to  write  it  as  it  should  be  written  into  law. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  did  not  understand  exactly  what  you  meant 
by  it.  Your  suggestions  with  reference  to  giving  toe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  revise  railway  mnilpay  would  undoubt- 
edly relieve  Congress.  Mr.  Underwood  suggests  that  is  already  the 
law. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Well,  it  is  measurably  the  law.  Maybe  it  will  be  able 
to  do  it  a  little  more  effectively. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  would  like  a  modification  of  the  law  in 
that  particular,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  what  the  law  has  done.  Somebody  appointed  me 
on  a  committee  the  otlier  day  of  counsel  to  appear  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  the  subject,  and  I  noticed  my  name 
at  the  head  of  a  brief  wliich  I  never  saw,  and  I  found  that  I  was  in 
rather  deep  water. 

Senator  UNnERwooo,  As  I  understand  it,  the  last  Post  Office  appro- 
priation bill  took  the  control  of  the  fixing  of  the  railway  pay  out 
of  the  hands  of  Congress  and  authorized  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  determine  what  it  should  be. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  think  that  is  what  vou  want  in  that  sug- 
gestion, and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  suggestion.  I  was  just  goin^  to  re- 
mark tliat.  Your  suggestion  as  to  Government  control  of  the  issuance 
of  stocks  and  bonds  of  tlie  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
is  undoubtedly  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  growing  public 
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thought  on  the  subject,  and  more  than  any  other  one  thing  would 
tend  to  strengthen  railroad  credit  and  protect  it  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  right  there,  Senator,  to 
the  fact  that  that  proposition  on  our  part  indicates  that  we  desire 
to  get  proof  of  a  provision  of  the  law  which  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  things  that  the  public  complain  of.  In  other  words, 
to  talk  about  the  doing  of  these  other  things  does  not  involve  the 
snggestion  on  our  part  that  the  Government  should  not  keep  its  eye 
on  the  possibility  of  abuses  for  the  future.  We  want  the  machinery 
to  provide  for  that  as  well  as  for  the  other  things.  We  are  trying 
to  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  and  patriotic  view  of  what  the 
Government  ought  to  do  in  this  matter  of  regulation. 

Senator  Kobikbon.  That  concludes  my  examination  of  Mr.  Thom. 
In  your  statement  you  submit  concrete  propositions  for  reforms 
which  Tou  think  are  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  railroads  and  railroad  investors,  and  you  have  per- 
formed  a  service,  which  I  appreciate. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sims,  will  you  proceed! 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Thom,  I  do  not  want  you  to  assume  or  conclude  that 
I  am  unduly  inquisitive,  or  in  an  unfriendly  attitude,  because  of  the 
(juestions  I  am  going  to  ask.  When  we  get  through  with  this  hear- 
ing I  want  to,  as  far  as  I  can,  know  who  is  bound  by  it  or  who  is 
estopped  by  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  you  appear,  as  attorney 
here  for  a  committee,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Advisory  Committee  of  Railway  Executives! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  you  may  have  stated  it,  and  if  you  have,  I  do  not 
remember,  what  railroad  executives  is  this  committee  advising,  what 
^stems  do  they  represent,  what  per  cent  of  the  railroad  property  of 
the  country  do  they  represent! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  should  suppose  it  is  between  85  and  90  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  you  have  the  companies  by  name,  so 
that  they  can  be  put  in  the  hearings,  that  you  in  this  way  represent! 

Mr,  Thom.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SiMB.  And  this  85  per  cent  of  the  railway  interests 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  is  over  85  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  you  are  representing 
them,  and  what  you  represent  as  their  wishes  will  be  acquiesced  in 
bj-  them ! 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr,  SiMB.  Now,  then,  there  is  about  15  per  cent,  then,  of  the  rail- 
way interests  of  the  country  that  have  not  indicated  their  willingness 
to  bo  bound  by  your  recommendation ! 

Mr.  Thom.  There  are  some  small  ones,  mostly,  of  course  not  alto- 
gether.   There  are  some,  mostly  small  lines. 

Mr.  Faulxner.  Short  lines. 

Mr.  Thoh.  And  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  a  great  many  of 
them  do  not  dissent  in  any  wny.  We  hnppen  to  have  the  specific 
authority  of  a  great  many. 

Mr,  Sims.  Well,  are  they  in  general  lines  that  are  in  the  nature  of 
subsidiary  lines,  owned  by  other  roads! 
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Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  As  a  rule,  of 
course,  some  of  them  are,  but  not  all. 

Mr,  Sims.  You  are  representing  the  public  here,  as  I  myself  am, 
and  you  are  askine  us  to  take  that  view ;  that  is,  the  view  that  this 
whole  proceeding  mail  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Pressing  nothing  that  the  public  interest  does  not  de- 
mand or  require  or  will  not  be  benefited  by  receiving.  Of  course,  this 
15  per  cent  is  part  of  the  public — the  sinall  roa(£ — and  I  suppose 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  small  corporations  than  large  ones.  In 
your  testimony  here  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  your  recollection 
was  that  in  what  we  call  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  it  em- 
braces 149  separate  corporations. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  recollection.    I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  SiHs.  Well,  that  is  about  accurate.  And  that  149  corporations 
that  constitute  the  present  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  as  a  matlar 
of  course,  are  parties  to  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Sims,  And  you  are  representing  their  views,  the  same  as  you 
do  the  Southern  and  all  others — I  mean  they  are  represented  by  your- 
self, and  you  being  counsel 

Mr.  Thom,  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  saying  that 
I  recommend  anything  specific.  If  it  is  necessary  at  any  time,  1  will 
put  in  the  record  the  names  of  the  roads  I  represent. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea  from  the  fact  that 
some  roads  may  afterwards  say  they  did  not  know  they  were  being 
represented  or  something  of  that  kind ;  that  is,  the  stockholders  in 
some  roads. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  can  put  a  list  of  those  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  acting  in  the  capacity  of  attorney  to  an  advisory 
committee! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  suppose  that  means  only  in  reference  to  this  examina- 
tion. 

Mr,  Thom.  Well,  it  does  not  mean  only  in  reference  to  that,  so  far 
as  my  present  appearance  is  concerned.  It  is  confined  to  what  might 
pass  here.    But  my  authority  is  a  larger  one  than  this  mere  hearing. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  this  committee  of  executives — are  they  chiefly  rail- 
road presidents? 

Mr.  Thom.  They  are  either  railroad  presidents  or  they  are  chair- 
men of  the  boards  of  railroads.  Judge  Lovett  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Mr.  Winters  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  They  are 
both  members  of  this  committee  of  executives. 

Mr.  Sims,  Now,  this  committee  that  you  do  represent — are  they 
the  owners  of  the  railroad  properties  with  which  they  are  officially 
connected  1 

Mr,  Thom.  I  assume  that  the  stockholders  own  the  roads  and,  of 
course,  they  do  not  own  individually  a  majority  of  the  stock,  I 
imagine,  although  I  am  not  acquainted  with  their  ownership. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  representing  the  owners 
of  railroads;  that  is,  the  stockholders  and  bondnolders? 

Mr.  Thom.  They  represent  the  railrwds.  They  are  acting  in  their 
official  capacity  as  the  iieads  of  those  systems. 
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Mr.  SiHS.  I  do  not  understand  that  an  operative  officer  of  a  rail- 
road has  a  right  to  bind  stockholders  as  to  financial  matters  or  poli- 
cies or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Thom.  Ithink  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  for  these  railroad 
presidents  and  others  that  they  feel  they  have  the  authority  or  the 
capacity  to  represent  all  the  interests.  At  least,  whether  they  have 
or  not,  that  is  the  extent  of  my  authorization  that  comes  from  them. 

Mr.  SiU3.  It  is  a  fact,  or  has  been,  I  have  supposed,  to  some  extent 
(hat  the  office  of  president  of  a  railroad  company  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  being  a  general  manager  than  otherwise? 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sius.  When  one  railroad  company  is  financially  owned  by 
another  railroad  company  the  president  of  the  first  railroad  com- 
pany may  not  be  the  representative  of  the  financial  interest  in  the 
second  company. 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  that  is  quite  true,  but  when  you  look  over  the 
ntunes  of  these  gentlemen  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  respon- 
sible representatives  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  having  the  means  of  knowing,  or  not  knowing, 
Ihat  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  will  give  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  the  advisory  committee,  that  is  what  you  have 
reference  to? 

Mr.  Thoh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  speakine  of  the  others.  Now,  take  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  It  owns  a  large  controlling  interest  in  the 
Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  Co.  Therefore  trie  president  of 
the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  Co.  is  representative,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.'s  interest  in 
uiat  company  rather  than  the  general  stockholders. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Yes;  but  the  man  who  is  on  this  committee  is  Mr. 
Walters,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Louisville  & 
Xishville. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  does  he  not  get  that  position  by  reason  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  the  ma}ority  of  its  stock  being  owned  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  the  holder  directly  of  the 
Etock  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  TttoH.  It  holds  a  majority  of  the  stock,  as  I  understand  it ; 
I  do  not  know  how  much,  but  I  understand  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  Then  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  has 
stock  control  of  the  Louisville,  Nashville  &  St.  Louis,  and  in  that  way 
Mr.  Walters  has  become  very  sufficiently  representative  of  both 
interests. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  the  railway  company  that  he  repre- 
Knta,  being  the  controlling  company,  he  therefore  represents  the 
company  which  can,  and  does  in  fact,  control  the  policy  of  these 
other  railroads? 
Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  wanted  to  get  that,  because  I  think  it  is  something 
that  it  is  well  to  have  known. 

ilr,  Thom,  the  propositions  you  present  are  from  85  per  cent  of 
the  railroad  interests  of  the  country! 
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Mr.  Thom.  I  think,  when  you  get  to  talking  about  85  or  90  per 
cent,  it  is  nearer  90. 

Mr.  SiMa,  Let  it  be  100,  then, 

Mr,  Thom,  I  merely  want  to  state  what  that  means.  That  means 
a  railroad,  or  railroads,  in  the  class  into  which  the  railroads  are 
divided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  having  as  much  as 
a  million  dollars  gross  income  a  year.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great 
many  shorter  roads  outside  of  that, 

Mr,  Sims.  Who  do  not  earn  that  much! 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  gentleman  representing  a  large  num- 
ber of  short  roads  on  the  Pacific  coast  came  into  my  office  yesterday 
and  stated  he  wanted  to  appear,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have 
representatives  of  these  short  roads.  I  am  representing  the  roads 
in  the  class  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sius.  Which  is  practically  the  railroad  interests  of  the  entire 
Nation  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SiHs.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Thom,  There  are  some  interests — -there  is  a  very  large  per- 
centage— that  have  conferred  about  this  matter,  and  nave  argued 
with  each  other  about  it,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  placed  before  you. 

Mr.  Sims.  By  yourself! 

Mr.  Thou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  those  conclusions  are  propositions  for  legislation 
and  changes  in  the  existing  conditions,  which  are  so  general  and  so 
radical,  as  compared  with  the  existing  conditions,  as  to  practically 
be  an  entire  new  situation  or  new  legislative  consideration  of  the 
entire  subject  matter  of  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country,  its 
credit,  its  capacity  to  serve  the  public  and  all  those  things  considered; 
in  other  words,  the  legislation  you  have  asked  for  is  so  different 
from  existing  conditions  as  to  amount  to  what  you  might  say  is  a 
new  codification  and  revision  of  all  existing  railroad  laws  and  of 
the  powers  of  the  States,  as  they  are  now  exercised,  together  with 
existing  national  legislation!  So,  if  I  see  it  correctly,  it  becomes 
practically  fundamental  regarding  all  transportation  questions.  Is 
that  not  substantially  so! 

Mr.  Thom.  It  does  not  involve — it  is  easily  engrafted  as  an  amend- 
ment upon  the  present  interstate  commerce  act,  out  the  changes  that 
are  made  in  it  have  many  fundamental  qualities.  There  is  much 
in  it  that  is  a  real  change  from  present  Conditions. 

Mr.  Sims.  That,  if  carried  out,  would  be  practically  a  new  inter- 
state-commerce law! 

Mr.  Thom.  Well 

Mr.  Sists  (continuing).  Bather  than  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
law! 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  the  difference  between  us  on  that  would  be  simply 
a  difference  of  terms.  We  both  know  it  can  be  carried  out  by  an 
amendment  to  the  present  law,  and  we  both  know  that  the  changes 
that  would  he  made  in  it  are  far-reaching,  and  anything  further  than 
that  would  be  jwsi-  a  difference  in  terms. 

Mr,  Sims.  Now,  Mr,  Thom,  in  hearing  your  entire  discussioif. 
which  I  did  except  one  day — and  I  have  read  that  since — it  is  your 
belief,  or  the  belief  of  those  you  represent,  that  unless  there  are 
changes  in  the  existing  law  along  the  subject  dealing  with  the  sub- 
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jects  which  you  have  outlined,  that  the  present  coaditions  do  not  meet 
the  demanas  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  without  these 
changes,  relatively  si>eaking,  our  transportation  system  is  a  failure? 

Mr.  TuoM,  Yes,  sir;  and  Government  ownership  inevitable. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  we  do  not  pass  legislation  substantially  along  the 
lines  you  have  marked  out,  there  is  only  one  logical  conclusion  to 
reach,  and  that  is  Government  ownership  must  come  in  order  to  have 
transportation  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  You  say  substantially  along  the  lines  I  have  marked 
out. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  so  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  you  have 
marked  out. 

Mr.  TuoM.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  put,  by 
tha  action  of  thLs  committee,  in  front  of  these  proposals,  and  my  de- 
sire wa-s  to  hear  some  of  the  independent  thinkei's  of  the  country  to 
see  what  effect  that  might  have  on  the  suggestions  I  might  make.  I 
am  still  in  that  open-minded  condition,  and  there  may  be  members 
of  this  committee  and  other  people  who  may  appear  who  may  sug- 
gest a  wiser  program  than  I  have  done,  but  unless  things  are  accom- 
plished, as  you  have  put  it — unless  these  things  are  accomplished  to 
strengthen  the  railroad  credit  and  enable  the  situation  to  be  so 
brought  about  as  to  cause  people  to  regard  railroads  as  a  stable  thing 
in  which  to  invest  safely,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  is  short  between 
now  and  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  governmental  ownership  is  made  inevitable  on  the 
failure  to  legislate  so  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  you  mention! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir ;  then  I  say  also  that  all  the  talk  we  are  having 
about  the  States  has  no  real  place  in  this  investigation,  because  it 
Gtonething  is  not  done  to  stabilize  the  present  system  and  to  bring 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  into  it,  then  Government  ownership 
will  come  and  then  State  control  of  all  sorts  will  go.  So  I  am  trying 
to  retain  as  much  as  I  can,  with  safety  to  the  genera]  system,  all 
State  participation,  because  that  is  the  only  way,  in  my  judgment, 
that  will  obviate  ownership ;  and  when  Government  ownership  comes, 
then  there  will  be  but  a  smgle  interest  and  smgle  power,  and  every 
divided  power  must  disappear. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  you  state  the  matter  so  any  of  us  can  under- 
etand  it.  Then  the  basic  grounds  of  the  investigation  here,  if  I 
onderstand  them,  should  be  conducted  along  the  lines  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  it  is  best  to  avoid  Government  ownership  by  legis- 
lation that  will  result  in  enabling  the  railroads  to  perform  the 
services  as  they  should  be  performed,  either  through  the  suggestions 
you  have  made  or  some  other  legislation  that  will  accomplish  the 
same  result  t 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  judgment.  I  think  you  have  stated  it 
accurately. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  issue  between  private  ownership  and  public 
ownership,  by  maldn^  private  ownership  possible  in  this  present 
condition,  is  not  possible  or  feasible  or  practicable  without  some 
remedial  legislation? 

Mr.  Thom.  The  present  conditions  can  not  continue. 

Mr.  SiMB.  And  so,  then,  without  any  question  of  the  remoteness 
of  the  matter  or  the  immediateness  of  it,  if  the  conditions  must  be 
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ch&Fiiged  in  order  for  private  ownership  to  be  successful,  we  can  not 
too  soon  change  the  necessary  conditions  to  that  end  1 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  what  is  possible  in  physics  or  mathematics  is  one 
thing;  what  is  possible  in  legislation  is  another  thing;  what  is  im- 
practicable in  legislation  is  therefore  impossible;  that  is  it  may  as 
well  be  physically  impossible.  We  are  confronted  with  the  old, 
settled  idea  that  each  State  has  rights  which  it  ought  to  exercise 
and  which  should  never  be  exercised  by  a  central  power  and  can 
never  be  exercised  by  any  central  power  with  the  same  Iwnefit  locally. 
We  have  people  all  over  the  counti-y  with  different  views  and  we 
are  just  representatives  of  those  people  in  those  different  States  with 
those  different  views,  and  therefore  I  think  this  investigation  ought 
to  be  as  broad  and  as  unlimited  as  is  necessary  to  meet  all  these 
suggestions  and  views  of  the  public  (generally  and  of  those  who  do 
the  voting,  as  well  as  gentlemen  upon  whose  responsibility  the  future 
operation  of  the  railroads  depends. 

Now,  there  is  no  proposition  before  this  committee — nobody  advo- 
cating it — for  a  legislative  proposition  about  Government  ownership 
at  this  time.  Consequently  it  seems  to  me  an  examination  of  these 
propositions,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  the  possibility  of  getting  them  en- 
acted into  law,  is  the  practical  work  for  this  committee.  That  is  my 
own  view  of  it.    If  I  am  in  error  about  it,  I  want  to  be  corrected. 

I  want  to  say,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  absolutely  no  prejudice.  I  never  was  employed  by  any  railroad 
company  in  my  life  to  render  any  form  of  service  for  them :  I  was 
never  employed  by  anybody  to  represent  them  against  the  railroads. 
I  live  in  a  county  that  is  uncontaminated  by  ft  single  mile  of  railroad, 
and  consequently  can  not  have  any  personal  feeling  for  or  against 
the  railroads. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  often  said  that  those  who  know  most  about  the 
railroads  are  those  who  never  saw  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Thom.  We  have  one  district  where  a  railroad  runs  right  along 
the  edge  on  one  side  and  right  along  the  edge  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  most  radical  things,  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned  in  that 
State,  come  right  from  that  district. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  am  not  proposing  anything  radical.  What  I  am 
referring  to  are  practical  things, 

Mr.  Thom.  But  I  mean  the  people  who  see  the  country  going  to 
ruin  from  the  railroads  are  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  have  no  railroads  in  my  county. 
It  is  a  good  county.  It  has  phosphate,  iron  ore.  timber,  building 
stone,  farm  land — good  agricultural  land — and  the  county  has  on  sev- 
eral different  times  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000  to  any  railroad  that 
would  cross  that  county — ^that  is,  either  north,  ea-st.  south,  or  west — 
and  a  railroad  was  being  built  from  Memphis  to  Nashville,  called  the 
Tennessee  &  Midland,  and  after  it  got  built  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
which  was  practically  a  half-way  point,  why,  the  man  who  was  in 
charge  of  it  then  died.  He  was  a  Mr.  Morse,  from  St.  Louis.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  in  the  administration  of  his 
estate,  bought  up  the  stock  of  that  railroad,  and  then,  owning  the 
Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  by  a  majority  of  stock,  leased  it 
to  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  and  prevented  its  being  built. 
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Now,  that  is  the  helpfulness  that  we  have  had  toward  getting  a 
railroad  built  through  our  good  couuty.  Thej  are  not  to  blame  for 
it,  because  the  railroads  will  not  even  build  one  wJicn  the  money  is 
onered  to  them.  There  stands  an  authorized  bond  issue  to  build  one 
now  through  my  county,  but  for  some  helpful  purpose  or  another,  they 
are  never  able  to  get  there.  So,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  country  un- 
sOTved  by  railway  facilities  that  they  have  done  everything  they 
know  how  to  do  in  an  effort  to  get  a  railroad  there,  even  to  the  extent 
of  voting  a  bond  issue.  So,  if  I  have  any  prejudice  in  this  matter  at 
all,  it  exists  on  account  of  that  local  condition  there.  I  think  the  rail- 
way systems  of  this  country  should  be  built  up  so  as  to  develop  each 
undeveloped  section  of  the  country,  and  that  if  the  rate — if  the 
amount  of  business  thr6ugh  that  county  will  not  pay  for  building  a 
railroad  acress  the  county,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  a 
railroad. 

Mr.  Thom,  One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  men  charged  with 
coiuprehensire  duties  have  to  meet  is  some  local  condition,  such  as 
you  have  described,  where  somebody  ha.s  not  got  just  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  have.  Now.  it  is  manifestly  injurious  to  the  public 
interest  that  the  great  question  of  transportation  should  be  affected 
at  all  by  some  local  condition. 

Mr,  HiMH.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  sympathize  with  your  criticism.  I  never  heard  the 
facts  in  that  case  before,  but  that  condition  of  affairs  you  say,  if  you 
have  any  prejudice,  creates  it.  Now,  you  come  on  this  commission. 
You  have  great  national  responsibilities  on  your  shoulders.  You  have 
got  the  fate  of  this  Nation  in  your  hands.  You  have  got  to  help  de- 
termine the  standard  of  commercial  possibilities  for  the  future,  and 
you  come  to  it,  as  you  say,  from  that  situation.  Now,  can  not  we  get 
awsy  from  those  conditions  when  we  are  dealing  with  so  great  a  sub- 
jwt  as  this?  That  would  illustrate  my  plea  for  trying  to  have  a 
ristional  regulation  of  a  matter  so  national  in  its  character. 

Mr,  Snia  Well,  I  stated  this  fact,  or  story,  I  have  told  you  for  two 
reasons.  I  think  the  committee  and  yourself  ought  to  know  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  local  condition  that  affects  my  judgment — if  it 
does  affect  it — but  the  point  I  was  trying  to  reach  was  another  mat- 
ter entirely,  and  that  is  this:  Tlie  strife  between  railroad  companies 
under  the  existing  conditions — the  struggle  to  shut  out  railroad  com- 
petition in  theif  regional  field — has  forced  communities  like  my  owq 
to  suffer..  That  action  in  preventing  the  building  of  this  railroad  was 
iM)t  to  keep  a  railroad  from  being  built  in  my  county  and  the  con- 
tipiouB  counties,  but  it  was  done  to  prevent  competition  at  Naslwille, 
Tenn. 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  Sims.  Between  some  other  railroads. 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sms.  Now,  the  destructive  work  of  competition  between  rail- 
roads has  actually  overdeveloped  some  sections  and  actually  pre- 
vented the  development  of  others. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly,  and  now  right  there  I  want  to  say  I 
think  that  is  a  very  mistaken  railroad  policy.  I  believe  that  rail- 
roads are  bound  to  succeed  by  virtue  of  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  and  that  if  Nashville  could  be  built  up  by  a 
number  of  railroads  going  there,  it  is  vastly  to  the  advantage  of 
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every  railroad  in  it  to  have  Nashville  so  built  up  instead  of  keep- 
ing some  railroad  out.  We  have  got  a  point  on  our  road,  I  have 
not  talked  with  this  president  of  the  railroad,  but  I  have  talked 
with  his  predecessor,  and  I  know  it  was  his  policy  to  do  nothing 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  railroad  other  than  his  own  into 
that  point,  because  he  felt  by  doing  so,  if  that  point  was  built  up,  he 
would  get  more  trade  from  the  prosperous  community  than  he  would 

fet  from  the  communitj^  that  nas  limitations,  perhaps,  put  upon  it 
y  being  served  by  a  single  line.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  phi- 
losophy which  suggests  your  remarks  there.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  policy,  and  I  believe  that  as  the  wisdom  of  governmental  regu- 
lation grows  so  we  may  liope  for  the  policies  and  views  of  railroad 
managers  to  become  expanded  and  to  grow  likewise  and  to  take  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  this  problem  than  some  of  them  have 
thought  wise  heretofore. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  interest  of  the  whole  public  I  believe  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  relatively  speaking,  the  pre.sent  system  is  an 
absolute  failure.  Now,  I  read  from  a  speech  delivered  by  yourself  at 
Atlantic  City, October,  1916, in  which  you  say:  "The  average  move- 
ment of  freight  in  the  United  States  is  24  miles  a  day." 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  principal  rail- 
road presidents  of  the  country  about  that  statement  in  that  speech, 
and  he  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  24  miles  a  day 
includes  the  movement  of  all  cars  while  they  are  waiting  for  loa(^ 
at  points  of  loading,  and  on  sidings,  and  in  yards,  in  transit,  and  all 
that,  and  since  his  letter  I  have  tried  to  get  the  exact  figures,  whit^ 
I  have  not  yet  done,  and  I  have  not  again  used  that  illustration  ba- 
cause  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  substantially  correct,  I  take  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SiHB.  Twenty-six  or  twenty-three  miles,  or  something  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know  the  figures. 

Mr.  SiHB.  What  is  the  relative  gross  receipts  of  railroad  companies 
from  freight  and  passenger  traffic? 

Mr.  Thom.  The  freight  traffic  is  very  much  greater. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  atxiut  three  to  one? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  it  is  different  with  differuit 
companies.     The  New  England  Railroad  has  about  one-half. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  am  talking  about  all  railroads. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  very  much  greater  for  freights 

Mr.  Sims.  You  say  further:  "There  is  an  average  movement  of 
the  freight  car  of  1  mile  an  hour  throughout  the  country." 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  that  is  the  very  point  I  say,  Mr.  Willard,  in 
writing  to  me,  says  I  am  mistaken  about  those  figures;  that  the 
movement  of  cars  while  in  motion  was,  of  course,  vastly  greater  than 
that,  and  he  gave  the  figures^told  me  in  that  letter 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  that  each  car  during  the  year  upon  the  average 
moves  only  1  mile  in  one  hour  of  time,  including  all  the  movements 
it  makes,  including  the  time  it  is  lying  at  a  siding  or  at  a  terminal, 
that  the  car  itself  operated  in  the  freight  service  only  moves  1  mile 
in  one  hour,  or  24  miles  a  day  t 

Mr.  Adahbon.  They  are  not  counted  until  they  are  loaded,  are 
thej! 
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Mr.  Thom.  That  is  what  I  say;  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  I  am  tr\'ing  to  verify  that  statement,  because  it  was 
c»lle<I  to  my  attention'by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Senator  Undekwood,  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt,  I  think 
you  will  find  the  question  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago  in  reference  to  loaded  cars, 
and  my  i-ecoUection  is  the  report  shows  they  moved  24  miles  a  day — 
that  is,  the  time  on  the  average — that  included  the  time  on  side- 
tracks and  on  spurs. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  does  not  include  the  time  actually  in  transit,  I 
^hould  sayt 

Senator  Underwom).  No. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  it  does  include  substantially  the  movement.  Kow,. 
I  want  to  say  thei-e  is  three-fourths,  if  I  ani  correct  about  it  bein^ 
three-fourths,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroad  companies  of  this- 
country  earned  upon  cars  moving  at  a  snail's  crawl,  and  they  are> 
csrrjing  the  freight  traffic  of  the  country  upon  which  the  people 
must  live  and  upon  which  business  must  prosper  or  fail.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  at  this  day  and  time  lor  such  movement  of 
fpeight,  upon  tne  average,  to  serve  the  public  interests  of  the  country, 

Nfr.  Thom.  There  ought  to  be  double  tracks. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  ought  to  be  whatt 

Mr,  Thom.  There  ought  to  be  double  tracks  so  that  we  would  not 
hive  to  wait  for  the  car  moving  in  one  direction  to  let  another  one 
going  in  the  other  direction  have  the  right  of  way  for  hours.  There 
ought  to  be  more  extensive  yards;  there  ought  to  be  perhaps  greater 
traction  power:  there  ought  to  be  greater  transportation  capacity; 
and,  as  I  say,  that  is  a  question  which  is  confronting  the  American 
people  to-day.  You  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  movement  there 
IS  of  those  freight  cars  is  spurred  on  by  tlie  verj'  influence  that  you 
ire  now  referrmg  to.  Those  railroads  want  to  make  that  money. 
They  are  deliberately  leaving  that  car  at  that  rate  of  speed  when 
they  could  make  more  money  if  they  could  move  it  faster.  There 
are  physical  limitations  upon  it.  You  have  got  men  who  have  grown 
lip  with  the  business,  the  wisest  and  best  and  the  most  skillful  that  the 
conntrv  can  afford,  to  try  to  get  that  car  along,  yet  their  physical 
obstacles  are  so  great  that  even  the  immensely  increased  revenues 
they  would  get  from  a  quicker  movement  are  not  open  to  them,  and 
we  are  coming  here  to  plead  for  tlie  credit  to  enable  us  to  double- 
track  our  road,  to  enable  lis  to  increase  our  sidings  and  yards,  that 
will  enable  us  to  increase  our  capacity  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  fact  remains  and  seems  to  be  proven,  and  what 
yiMi  have  just  said,  that  under  present  circumstances,  with  the  rail- 
roatl  operatives  doing  all  they  can  to  serve  the  people  by  way  of 
moving  the  products  of  the  country,  that  its  movement  is  relatively 
a  failure  f 

Mr.  Thom.  It  is  too  slow. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  too  slow  and  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
business,  the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  that  that  itself  accounts 
for  what  is  now  called  the  shortage  of  cars.  If  these  cars  were 
moving  on  an  average  of  50  or  52  miles  a  day,  twice  as  fast  as  they 
are,  they  would  naturally  carry  twice  the  products  they  are  now 
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carrying,  consequently  you  would  have,  with  the  more  rapid  moTe- 
ment,  a  surplus  of  cars,  with  the  present  supply? 

Mr.  Thom,  Possibly,  with  a  greater  track  capacity  and  other  con- 
ditions making  such  a  faster  movement  possible. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  order  that  this  faster  movement  may  come  about 
the  double-tracking,  the  increasing  of  facilities  for  the  loading  and 
unloading,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  must  necessarily  come  ^fore 
this  freight  can  be  moved  as  it  should  be  moved ;  is  that  not  correcti 
We  must  have  the  instruments  you  have  just  detailed  in  order  to 
enable  the  country  to  receive  tlie  service  it  is  entitled  t«  receive, 
and  which  is  necessary! 

Mr.  Thom,  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  the  best  service  until  its 
facilities  are  improved. 

Mr.  Sims.  Without  the  best  service  they  can  not  afford  the  best 
national  develi^ment?    It  would  be  utterly  impossible! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Kow  then^  the  improvements  that  would  necessarily  be 
required  in  order  to  give  the  best  service,  not  a  service  that  is  just 
simply  tolerated,  but  the  best  service  to  the  whole,  entire  country, 
would  call  for  an  expenditure  of  money,  under  present  conditions, 
perhaps  approaching  the  present  investment,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Thom,  I  think,  from  investigations  I  have  made — I  have  not 
jOnducted  them  myself,  but  I  stated  here  the  other  day  figures  about 
what  would  be  needed.  We  must  remember  that  the  American  peo- 
ple up  to  this  point  are  pretty  prosperous;  that  while  their  methods 
of  doing  business  are  not  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  yet  they 
prosper;  the  Nation  has  grown;  the  Nation  has  been  developed;  their 
transportation  business  up  to  now  has  been  carried  on  fairly  well; 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  has  been  done,  notwithstanding  the  situ- 
ation which  you  refer  to ;  and  we  are  not  preaching,  but  unless  growth 
is  stopped  we  have  got  to  perfect  our  facilities  for  the  future, 

Mr.  Sims.  When  growth  stops  death  sets  in,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Thom.  It  does,  indeed,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trj'ing  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  you  have  any 
estimate  at  all  of  the  amount  of  capital  that  the  railroads  will  re- 
quire, what  you  gentlemen  call  new  money,  additional  capital  to 
include  the  railway  facilities  of  the  country  that  now  exist  and  add 
to  them  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  develop  undeveloped 
regions  of  the  country — about  what  per  cent,  if  you  know  or  have  an 
idea,  relative  to  the  present  investment  will  be  required  in  the  way  of 
new  investment! 

Mr.  Thom.  About  8  per  cent  annually  for  the  next  10  or  15  years, 
which  would  mean  about  $1^50,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  SiMB.  In  other  words,  in  12  years  it  would  be  double  what  the 
present  investments  are! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now  I  want  to  bring  to  your  mind  a  question  in  regard 
to  that.  I  am  not,  of  course,  a  railroad  man,  but  I  take  it  you  are 
correct,  or  substantiallv  correct,  in  saving  that  much  money  will 
be  required,  provided  that  is  done  which  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
public  interest  for  the  development  of  the  United  States,  and  not  any 
particular  portion  of  it.  I  think  I  heard  Mr.  J.  J,  Hill  a  few  years 
ago  make  a  statement  substantially  along  the  lines  you  have  made  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  of  the  Senate.    Now,  then,  in  order  to 
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secure  that  much  money  as  a  certainty  is  certainly  a  very  serious 
consideration  as  to  how  to  get  it,  and  without  acquiring  the  money 
the  improvements  can  not  oe  made,  and  without  the  improvements 
the  country  can  not  progress? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  would  have  to  continue  ip  its  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  i 

Mr.  Thom.  And  therefore  the  time  has  come  for  you  gentlemen, 
for  you  responsible  statesmen,  to  consider  whether  something  must 
not  Be  done  of  the  far-reaching  nature  that  you  have  referred  to  here 
to  provide  for  those  public  needs  which  all  of  us  see  are  coniing. 

Mr.  Sims.  Should  any  country  as  great  as  the  United  States  is  and 
with  the  necessity  for  provision  for  future  development  have  to  de- 
pend upon  that  development  alone,  upon  market  conditions  for 
private  securities  during  the  long  series  of  years  wliich  may  be 
affected  by  wars  and  famines  and  such  things  as  may  interrupt  the 
steady  flow  of  private  income? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  can  be  safely  done  for  a  number  of  years  to 
ccoue.  As  Mr.  Olney  stated  it  in  that  wonderful  memorandum  I  read 
here  the  other  day,  it  may  be  found  on  sufficient  experience  and  ex- 
periment that  Government  ownership  is  the  only  solution,  but  in  his 
judgment,  and  he  is  a  very  wise  man,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
despair  and  to  conclude  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it,  and  that  we 
ought  at  the  present  time  assume  there  is  some  other  way  out  and 

%to  find  and  perfect  that  way. 
X.  SiMB.  It  IS  possible  for  me  railroad  companies  to  judge  for  a 
period  of  12  years  in  advance  what  their  operating  expenses  are  going 
to  be  and  what  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  in  the  way  of  interest; 
in  order  to  secure  capital  for  a  new  development! 
Ttfr,  Thom.  Not  with  certainty. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  with  certainty. 

Mr.  Thom.  There  can  be  a  comparatively  safe  forecast  of  what  is 
going  to  happen.    We  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Sims.  Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past? 

Mr.  Thom.  Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past.  That  is  the  only 
thing  we  have  got  to  go  by. 

Mr.  SiMB,  Now,  should  the  development  of  a  great  country  like  ^ 
this  be  a  mere  spei:ulative  matter,  that  we  have  got  to  guess  at  what 
things  will  be  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Thom.  We  have  done  so  up  to  now ;  and  we  have  gotten  along 
pretty  welL 

Mr.  SiMB.  We  have  struck  a  snag,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Thom.  We  have  gotten  to  a  time  when  it  is  now  proper  for  us 
to  take  our  bearings  and  see  where  we  are,  and  see  if  something  can 
not  be  done  to  improve  our  situation. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  made  a  statement  yesterday,  in  substance,  that 
the  spirit  of  adventure  had  built  our  railroads;  that  what  was  called 
stock  watering  had  been  one  of  the  leading  inducements  to  cause  one 
to  make  an  investment  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have  made, 
but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  that  period  has  passed,  and  that  the 
investment  in  a  railway  security,  esperially  in  stock,  must  be  so 
attractive  to  a  new  purchaser  as  to  enable  him  to  dis  ount  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  has  happened  to  former  investors  in  railroad  stock. 
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Mr.  Thoh.  You  have  got  to  substitute  safety. 

Mr.  SiMfl.  For  uncertainty? 

Mr.  Thom.  For  possibilities. 

Mr.  Sims,  Speculative  possibilities! 

Mr,  Thom,  Speculative  possibilities.  Your  system  of  law  has  got 
to  find  some  wa^  ot  attraoting  by  safety,  instead  of  depending  on 
speculative  possibilities. 

Mr.  Sims,  Then,  we  have  reached  that  period  in  our  country's 
system  in  which  we  can  not  possibly  rely  on  further  railroad  develop- 
ment, on  the  method  that  has  heretofore  been  used,  for  the  present 
development  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  we  have  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  there  is  no  us©  in  considering  the  old  methods  of 
offering  stock  bonuses  and  speculative  methods,  or  such  a  high  rate 
of  interest  as  of  itself  to  suggest  the  insecurity  of 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  except  as  methods  of  enlightening  your  future 
actions. 

Mr,  Sims,  Yes,  But.  I  do  not  think,  speaking  as  an  individual 
member  of  this  committee,  when  it  is  made  so  plain  by  expert  evi- 
dence— I  am  regarding  you  in  this  matter  as  a  superexpert,  as  you 
represent  all  of  the  experts  combined,  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  confer  with  them  all — that  the  future  development  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  conditiohed  upon  the  sweet  will  of  men  who  have  got 
money,  as  private  individuals,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  invest 
it  in  an  industry  like  the  Sted  Corporation  or  in  a  farm  or  in  rail- 
road stock.  If  it  does,  why,  then,  we  may  make  changes  that  are 
temporary.  We  may  benefit  present  conditions,  but  why  not  make 
things  as  near  a  certainty  while  we  are  at  it  as  possible? 

Mr.  Thom.  You  mean  by  Government  ownership? 

Mr,  Sims.  There  are  more  ways,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  are 
going  to  convince  the  people  of  Europe,  or  the  people  of  this  country, 
for  that  matter,  that  future  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  are  going  to  be 
a  better  investment  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  that  they  will  yield  par  for  a  4  per  cent  dividend,  or  3  per 
cent,  or  6  per  cent,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Gov- 
ernment guaranty,  something  along  the  line  tliat  they  can  rely  on 
.regardless  of  mismanagement,  regardless  of  the  accidents,  stock 
failures,  possible  wars,  the  revolutions,  and  things  of  that  kind 
affecting  our  commerce,  both  domestic  .and  foreign.  So.  now,  it 
seems  that  just  simply  wiping  out  some  of  the  abuses,  and  to  that 
extent  new  methods  of  regulation  that  will  avoid  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  now  exist,  will  be  a  guaranty  that  the  public  will  take 
more  than  a  million  dollars  of  new  railroad  money  for  the  next  10 
years — more  than  a  billion  dollars,  I  mean — now,  then,  it  comes  down 
to  the  point  where  the  Government  must  guarantee  a  dividend 
sufficient  to  pay  this  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  or  whatever  it  is.  or  it 
must  go  security  to  the  railroads  by  guaranteeing  their  bond  issues 
or  in  some  way  getting  behind  the  railway — the  future  railway  de- 
velopment of  this  country,  so  as  to  remove  that  uncertainty  which 
now  deters  private  individuals  putting  their  money  into  the  railroads. 
Kow,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  consider  something  on  a  very 
broad  scale, 

Mr,  Thom.  Judge,  my  own  view  was  that  the  country  was  not 
ready  to  guarantee  these  railroad  funds.    I  may  be  mistaken  about 
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that.  Yoii  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  it  is,  and  that  is  the  solu- 
tion. Being  of  the  judgment  that  the  country  was  not  ready,  and 
it  would  not  do  that,  that  it  is  not  a  practical  matter. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable  that 

Mr.  Thom.  Let  me  finish  this  sentence,  please,  Judge.  Being  of 
that  conclusion,  our  minds  naturally  went  toward  the  point  of  try- 
ing to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  we  might  deal  success- 
fuUy  with  that  problem  for  a  while.  Now,  of  course,  evolution  of 
railroad  questions  as  of  any  other  great  governmental  question  are 
not  made  In  a  moment.  If  Government  is  ready  to  guarantee  the 
return  on  these  securities  that  is  one  thing.  Assuming  that  the 
Government  is  not  ready  for  that  we  have  plead  for  a  situation  in 
which  we  feel  that  we  will  be  able  to  perform  our  public  duties  by 
an  improved  condition  of  regulation. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  Judge  Sims  suspend 
here  and  conclude  his  examination  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  1.22  o'clock  p.  m.  the  joint  com- 
mittee adjourned  until  Wednesday,  November  29,  1916,  at  10.80 
o'clock  a.  m. 
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wednesday,  itovxkbes  29,  1916. 

conoress  op  the  united  states, 
Joint  Spbcouuittee  on  Interstate  Commekce, 

Washington,  O.  C. 
Th©  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  presiding,  also  Vice 
Chairmao  William  C.  Adamson. 

[FlftT-Dlntb  Cougrcss.  Qrat  aeuian.] 


Speech  or  Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  op  Nevada,  in  the  Senate 
op  the  United  States,  Wednesdat  and  Thdksdat,  April  4  and  5, 
1906. 

The  Senate  hnvlnf;  ucder  i-onsi deration  tbe  bill  (H.  R.  12987)  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  "Ad  act  to  regulate  couimerce."  approved  February  4,  ISST.  and  all 
acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  to  enlarge  the  poweri;  ot  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommlBsloQ — 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  President,  although  I  joined  in  reporting  the 
pending  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  comprehensive  measure.  I  think  that  now  is  the  time 
to  secure  full  and  comprehensive  action  upon  the  subject  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  that  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  such  frag- 
mentary legislation  as  we  have  hitherto  enacted. 

1  believe  that  in  legislating  upon  the  subject  we  should,  in  the  first 
place,  create  the  great  carrying  corporations  that  operate  between 
States.  We  should  then  provide  against  overcapitalization.  We 
should  provide  for  a  simple  system  of  taxation  by  the  States  that 
would  be  mathematically  certain  in  its  computation,  and  wo  should 
fix  a  definite  return  to  the  stockholders  upon  the  capital  invested. 
We  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  relations  of  the  employees 
of  the  railroads  to  these  corporations.  We  should  provide  for  an 
insurance  fund  against  accidents  and  old  age,  and  we  should  also 
provide  for  a  conciliation  of  disputes  between  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees. We  should  frankly  recognize  the  economic  necessity  of  con- 
solidation and  combination  and  the  monopolistic  character  of  the 
business,  and  regulate  all  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  public  served  by  it.  tbe  property  rights  of  the  capital  employed 
in  it,  and  the  human  rights  of  the  labor  employed  by  it. 

2« 
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C0N8TITDTI0NAL  POWERS, 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress.  The  power 
is  granted  in  those  sections  of  the  Constitution  which  provide  for 
the  national  defense,  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  States,  and  for  the  establishment  of  post 
offices  and  post  roads. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there 
should  be  highways.  Canals  and  railroads  are  highways.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  has  the  power  either  to  construct  such 
highways  or  to  authorize  their  construction  by  agents ;  and  in  doing 
the  latter  it  can  create  national  corporations  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cite  the  authorities,  for  the  power  is  without  qOes- 
tion  and  has  been  exercised  frequently. 

Under  these  powers  we  are  to-day  constructing  the  great  Panama 
Canal  and  will  operate  it.  Under  these  powers  we  have  acquired 
the  Panama  Bailroad  and  are  operating  it.  Under  these  powers 
we  incorporated  the  Pacific  railways — the  Union  Pacific,  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  and  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  the  two  former 
running  in  Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  from  a  point 
in  the  State  of  Texas  to  a  point  in  the  State  of  California.  Under 
these  powers  we  incorporated  the  National  Maritime  Canal  Co. 
of  Nicaragua.  Under  these  powers  we  ai-e  to-day  in  the  process  of 
incorporating  the  proposed  canal  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River,  called,  I  believe,  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  is  intended 
to  join  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Gulf.  The  bill 
for  that  purpose  has  passed  the  House  almost  without  opposition 
and  will  probably  pass  nere  without  serious  opposition.  The  Nation, 
therefore,  under  the  granted  powers,  has  the  right  and  the  power 
either  to  construct  these  great  highways  or  to  authorize  their  con- 
struction by  corporations  created  by  itself. 

-  „.^~.^^  SHALL  THE  MACHINE  BE  STATE  OH  NATIONAI-? 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  same  machine  is  used  for  both  State  com- 
merce and  interstate  commerce.  The  same  railroad  accommodates 
both.  State  commerce  is  under  the  control  of  the  State.  Interstate 
commerce  is  under  the  control  of  the  Nation.  And  obviously  it 
would  involve  economic  error  to  provide  for  the  State  commerce  a 
separate  machine  from  that  employed  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
same  railroads  must  be  employed  for  both.  But  the  corporation 
must  be  created  either  by  the  State  or  by  the  National  Government. 
If  it  is  created  by  the  State,  then  the  National  Government  uses  a 
State  agency  in  the  exercise  of  its  jMWer  over  national  commerce. 
If  it  is  created  by  the  National  Government,  then  the  State  uses  a 
national  agency  in  the  exercise  of  its  control  over  State  commeiTe. 

The  reason  why  these  corporations  have  been  created  by  the 
States  is  that  in  the  first  place  the  commerce  contemplated  was 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State,  from  a  point  in  one  State 
to  another  point  in  the  same  State.  But  these  purely  State  rail- 
roads have  now  grown  into  great  national  systems  under  Conditions 
of  great  embarrassment  and  difficulty ;  arid  one  can  but  admire  the 
genius  of  the  men  who,  struggling  against  inadequate  laws,  have 
Been  able  to  build  up  these  great  systems  of  national  highways, 
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intended  for  national  commerce,  and  embracing  the  commerca  of 
numerous  States  and  some  of  them  the  commerce  of  the  entire 
Union. 

Thus  far  the  Xation  has  not  exercised  ite  full  powers  as  to  rail- 
roads. For  many  "years  it  exercised  no  powers  whatever,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  20  years  that  the  constant  growth  of  interstate 
commerce,  as  compared  with  purely  local  or  State  commerce,  has 
forced  the  question  upon  public  consideration.  Kailroads  at  first 
were  purely  State  institutions  intended  only  for  transportation 
within  State  boundaries,  but  they  have  now,  through  consolidation, 
merger,  lease,  or  community  of  interest,  grown  into  great  institu- 
tions of  national  scope  and  character,  whose  traffic  is  conducted 
without  regard  to  State  boundaries — whose  capital  embraces  over 
one-tenth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  whose  employees  number 
about  one-twelfth  of  its  effective  labor. 

Had  such  growth  been  contemplated  doubtless  a  national  incor- 
poration act  would  have  been  provided,  but  as  it  is  the  growth  has 
been  accomplished  under  inadequate  and  lax  State  legislation,  under 
which  simplicity  of  organization  and  operation  is  impossible.  The 
weakness  of  all  national  legislation  thus  far  has  been  that  it  has 
not  at  the  verj-  start  created  national  machinery  for  incorporating 
the  artificial  beings  called  upon  to  exercise  the  great  national  func- 
tion of  interstate  transportation.  It  has  been  content,  while  per- 
mitting State  corporations  to  exercise  this  function,  to  regulate  its 
operation.  The  result  has  been  that  State  machines  are  performing 
national  functions,  and  are  inadequate  to  do  so  without  complexity  of 
organization,  baCQing  to  the  mind  of  a  regulating  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

As  the  result  of  this  experience  legislation  has  been  a  growth.  Had 
we  contemplated  in  the  first  instance  that  national  commerce  would 
absolutely  dwarf  State  commerce,  and  that  both  State  and  national 
commerce,  would  be  conducted  upon  these  great  machines  of  trans- 
portation, we  would  doubtless  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  having  the 
greater  sovereignty  create  the  machine  that  is  to  do  the  business  of 
both  and  not  have  the  lesser  sovereignty,  whose  jurisdiction  is  con- 
fined to  a  contracted  area,  create  that  machine,  the  interstate  com- 
merce is  three-fourths  of  the  commerce  of  the  entire  countn'.  The 
State  commerce  is  only  one-fourth.  We  were  told  in  the  Nebraska 
case  that  of  all  of  the  commerce  of  the  railroads  of  that  State  one- 
twentieth  only  was  State  commerce,  and  all  the  balance  was  inter- 
state. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  have  national  machinery 
for  the  transaction  of  this  commerce,  that  this  is  the  time  for  it, 
and  that  we  will  never  have  a  better  opportunity  for  creating  it. 

The  passage  of  a  national  incorporation  act  would  require  the  ad- 
dition of  only  15  or  20  sections  to  this  bill.  The  pending  bill  simply 
provides  for  the  regulation  rates.  We  could,  right  in  this  bill,  ftir- 
nish  the  machinery  for  the  incorporation  of  national  corporations, 
and  we  could  make  this  legislation  either  coercive  or  persuasive.  In 
my  judgment,  at  first  it  should  be  made  merely  persuasive.  Later 
on  it  might  be  deemed  wise  to  apply  coercive  legislation,  as  we  did 
when  the  national  banks  were  created,  by  taxing  the  State  note  issues 
10  per  cent.  In  using  the  term  "  coercive,"  T  do  not  wish  to  imply 
th^  Congress  could  force  State  railroads  to  come  under  nationu 
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charters.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  could  so  cripple  them  in  their  oper- 
ations in  interstate  commerce  as  to  make  them  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  national  charters,  and  even  then,  of  course,  the  consent  of 
the  States  to  the  change  would  be  required — a  consent  which  I  be- 
lieve could  be  obtained  with  as  little  difficulty  as  that  now  obtained 
in  the  various  States  by  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
sister  States. 

Tliis  coercion  could  be  applied  in  different  ways.  It  could  be 
applied  by  absolutely  preventing  State  corporations  from  engaging 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  it  could  be  applied  bv  imposing  such  a 
tax  upon  the  commerce  carried  by  such  corporations  as  to  be  prac- 
tically prohibitory  of  their  engaging  in  it.  But,  in  my  judgment, 
the  legislation  now  should  be  merely  persuasive  and  should  offer  such 
obvious  advantages  to  these  great  systems,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
properly  protecting  the  public,  as  to  induce  them  to  incorporate 
under  its  provisions. 

MUST  COXORESS  FIX  THE  STANDARD  FOB  RAITS? 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  pending  bill,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  weak 
in  that  it  does  not  provide  a  rule  which  is  to  control  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conniiission  in  regulating  rates,  and  I  have  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  we  can,  under  the  Constitution,  grant  this  power  to 
a  mere  administrative  commission  unless  we  prescribe  tlie  rule,  so 
that  their  action  will  be  largely  one  of  computation  and  mere  ad- 
ministration, not  involving  legislation  discretion.  It  is  contended 
that  the  legislature  can  delegate  this  power  to  a  commission  by 
providing  a  rule  or  standard  for  its  action,  and  this  contention  seems 
to  be  upheld  by  a  great  many  decisions  relating  to  the  States, 

Now,  what  rule  or  standard  does  this  bill  provide?  It  simply 
declares  that  the  rates  shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  it  is  said  that 
is  the  rule  which  the  commission  is  to  follow.  But  Congress  could 
not  fix,  or  confer  upon  a  commission  the  power  to  fix,  unjust  and 
unreasonable  rates.  Under  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  the 
only  power  Congress  itself  has  is  to  fix  just  and  reasonable  I'ates, 
and  when  it  transfers  that  power  to  a  commission,  does  it  not  trans- 
fer to  the  commission  all  the  power  it  has? 

It  may  be  that  the  courts  will  finally  bold  that  it  is  so  difficult  for 
a  legislative  body  to  exercise  this  power  directly  that  it'  is  warranted 
in  creating  an  administrative  board  for  the  purpose.  If  that  is  so, 
legislation  of  this  kind  will  be  sustained,  in  my  judgment,  not  upon 
the  ground  that  it  fixes  the  rule  for  the  commission's  action,  but  upon 
the  ground  that  Congress  can  grunt  to  a  commission  all  the  power 
that  it  has  in  fixing  the  rates  for  interstate  commerce. 

VALUATION  OF  RAITJIOADS  AND  RETURS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  very  bill,  outside  of  the  question  of 
national  incorporation,  we  could  provide  the  standard  and  we  could 
follow  the  rule  laid  down  in  Smyth  v.  Ames,  the  Nebraska  Case 
(169  V.  S..  546),  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

We  holil,  however,  tlini  tlip  htisls  r)f  all  CMleiilnllons  its  to  tlie  rensoiiablft. 
npH.1  of  mtes  tn  l>e  rhm-spd  by  n  ci)rp<irfltli>n  mnlntainiiij;  a  htghwoy  under  Ic^Ia- 
Inltve  snnctl'ni  must  1*  rlw-  fiilr  \nlne  "f  the  prnperry  lielnR  iihwI  hy  It  for  th* 
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convenl»ic«  of  tbe  public.  And  In  order  to  ascertain  tbat  value,  the  original 
cost  of  construction,  the  amount  expends  In  pennanent  improvements,  tbe 
amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds  aud  stock,  tbe  present  as  compared 
with  the  orlgnal  cost  of  conatrnction,  the  probable  earning  capacity  of  tbe 
property  under  the  particular  rates  prescribed  by  atatnte,  and  the  sum  re- 
quired to  meet  operating  expenses,  are  all  matters  for  consideration,  and  are 
to  be  Klven  auch  weight  aa  may  be  Just  and  right  In  each  case.  We  do  nut 
say  that  there  may  not  be  other  matters  to  be  regarded  In  estimating  the  value 
of  tbe  property.  What  the  company  Is  entitled  to  ask  1b  a  fair  return  upon 
the  value  of  tbat  which  It  employs  for  the  public  convenience.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  the  public  Is  entitled  to  demand  Is  tbat  no  more  be  exacted  from 
It  for  tbe  use  of  a  public  highway  than  tbe  aervlcea  rendered  by  It  are  rea- 
sonably worth. 

AVe  could  provide  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
value  the  property  of  all  these  railroads,  should  make  a  present 
valuation,  and  to  that  should  be  added  such  additional  investments 
as  may  be  made  in  the  ftiture.  We  would  then  have  the  basis  of 
value.  We  could  also  provide  in  this  bill  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  exercising  the  povrer  of  fixing  rates,  should 
so  adjust  rates  as  to  yield  a  return  upon  such  value  of  not  less  than 
a  certain  percentage — not  less  than  5  or  6  per  cent  or  not  less  than 
4  per  cent  or  more  than  6  per  cent. 

If  the  bill  provides  the  machinery  by  which  the  value  of  the  rail- 
way property  can  be  ascertained  and  also  fixes  the  return  ui>on  that 
value,  we  then  have  a  rule  established  by  Congress  which  involves 
simply  mathematical  computation  upon  the  part  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Of  course,  if  we  fix  the  rule  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  judgmentof  the  commission  the  bill  would  not  be  so  open 
to  constitutional  objections  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  prefer  that  valuation  of  the  property  of  these 
railroad  corporations  which  would  be  exhibited  in  a  fair  capitaliza- 
tion. I  should  prefer  l^islation  which  would  provide  for  the 
national  incorporation  of  these  great  railways  and  the  issue  of  bonds 
and  stock  representing  their  actual  value  and  cash  outlay,  so  that 
wherever  the  <juestion  of  the  regulation  of  rates  comes  up,  either  by 
State  commissions  or  national  commission,  the  factor  of  value  would 
be  omnipresent  in  the  capitalization  of  the  roads  in  stock  and  bonds. 

But  if  we  are  not  to  have  comprehensive  legislation  of  that  kind, 
then  the  next  best  thing  is  to  provide  in  this  bill  for  a  valuation  of 
the  roads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  A  valuation  has 
already  been  made  by  the  Census  Bureau,  based  simply  upon  the 
existing  income  of  the  roads,  and  they  have  made  a  valuation  of 
about  eleven  billion  dollars.  I  believe,  approaching  within  a  billion 
or  so  of  the  existing  capitalization  of  the  roads,  which  it  is  claimed 
is  exaggerated. 

Mr.  FoRAKBE.  Within  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newlands,  Within  10  per  cent,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says. 
Now  that  is  based  upon  income,  but  there  can  be  another  kind  of 
valuation,  following  the  principles  laid  down  in  Smyth  v.  Ames,  by 
considering  first  the  actual  cost  of  reproduction:  second,  the  cost  of 
the  road  to  the  corporation ;  third,  the  market  value  of  the  stock  and 
bond-=!.  and  fourth,  the  value  as  determined  by  existing  income,  for 
the  Supreme  Court  says  that  all  these  factors  can  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  then,  should  be  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  experts  to 
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make  a  valuation  of  the  roads,  we  would  have  the  basis  for  sound 
action  in  the  regulation  of  rates;  and  if  we  should  add  to  that  the 
legislative  will  as  to  the  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  we  would 
have  two  factors  in  the  problem  deteraiined  by  Congress.  We  would 
have  the  rule  established  and  the  rest  would  be  a  mere  matter  of 
mathematical  calculation. 

VALTTATION    THROUGH    NATIONAL    INCORPORATION. 

So  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  I  would  suggest  that  a  provision 
be  inserted  in  it  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  railroads  en^ged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  that  a  provision  also  be  mad©  fixing  the 
return  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  such  value. 

But  I  believe  that  we  should  also  add  to  this  bill  provisions  for 
the  national  incorporation  of  railways. 

In  such  additional  provisions  we  could  declare  that  no  stocks  or 
bonds  should  be  issued,  either  for  construction,  extension,  or  im- 
provement of  such  railways,  or  for  the  purchase  of  connecting  or 
intersecting  lines  except  for  full  value  in  money  or  property,  or 
without  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
this  way  we  could  guard  against  overcapitalization. 

The  President  in  his  message  has  called  attention  to  the  evils  of 
overcapitalization  in  the  following  words: 

Of  these  abuses  perhnps  the  cblef,  Rithougb  by  no  menna  the  odIj  one.  Is 
overeapltallMtlon — generally  Itself  the  result  of  dishonest  promotion — becaose 
of  the  myriad  evils  It  brtni»  In  Its  train;  for  such  capita! iKatlon  often  means 
an  Inflation  that  Invltea  business  pank;  it- always  conceals  the  true  relation 
of  the  profit  earned  to  the  capital  actually  Invested,  and  It  creates  a  harden  of 
Interest  paymenta  which  la  a  fertile  cause  of  Improper  reduction  in  or  limita- 
tion of  wages;  it  damages  the  small  investor,  discourages  thrift,  and  encour- 
ages fnimbilng  and  speculation ;  while,  perhaps,  worst  of  all  Is  the  trlcldnem 
and  dishonesty  which  It  Implies — for  harm  to  morals  Is  worse  than  any  po«- 
slble  harm  to  material  Interests,  and  the  debauchery  of  politics  and  buslneBB 
by  great  dishonest  corporations  Is  far  worse  than  any  actual  material  evil  they 
do  the  public. 

This  measure  does  not  reach  this  abuse,  and  it  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  prevent  it. 

DDTT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  FIX  THE  HETDRN, 

We  could  also  limit  in  this  bill  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  received 
by  the  investors  upon  such  valuation,  and  thus  in  the  future  the 
great  increase  of  business  which  is  induced  by  the  extension  of  the 
railroads  and  the  expansion  of  commerce  will  tend  automatically 
either  to  the  betterment  of  the  roads  or  to  a  reduction  in  rates. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  limit  in  any  way  the  returns  of 
these  corporations;  that  we  do  not  limit  the  returns  of  people  gener- 
ally in  business  or  of  corporations  engaged  in  business.  But  w© 
must  recollect  that  ordinanly  occupations  and  businesses  are  not  of 

?ublic  nature,  and  the  public  has  no  right  to  regulate  or  control  them. 
'his  regulation  and  control  arises  from  the  ftct  that  the  highways 
are  public  highways,  the  function  a  public  function,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment simply  intrusts  the  conduct  of  this  function  to  certaiit 
agencies,  and  ali  the  agent  is  entitled  to  under  the  decisiwis  is  a  fair 
return  upon  the  amount  he  has  invested.     If  tliat  is  a  fact,  it  is 
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competent  for  Congress  to  fix  that  return  and  not  leave  it  to  chance 
or  accident. 

Beyond  this,  if  we  are  careless  regarding  the  return,  and  allow  a 
corporation  to  receive  10, 15,  or  20  per  cent  instead  of  5  or  6  per  cent 
interest,  the  result  will  be  that  the  stocks  will  rise  in  the  market, 
Iheir  value  being  based  upon  income,  and  if  you  should  permit  the 
$10,000,000,000  now  claimed  to  be  invested  in  these  great  highways 
in  this  country  to  receive  an  interest  of  10  per  cent  instead  of  an 
interest  of  5  per  cent,  you  would  find  immediately  in  the  market  that- 
these  securities  would  be  quoted  at  $20,000,000,000,  and  if  you  allow 
interest  at  15  per  cent  you  would  find  the  market  valuation  would  be 
$30,000,000,000,  and  if  you  allow  20  per  cent  you  would  find  the  mar- 
ket value  would  be  $40,000,000,000. 

Now,  then,  are  we  to  assimie  that  at  different  stages  in  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  the  value  of  these  properties  is  to  vary  with  the  income? 
If  we  do  there  will  be  no  limit  to  their  value,  for  if  there  is  no  re- 
striction on  the  return  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  value.  If  to-day 
these  railroads  are  valued  at  $10,000,000,000,  based  upon  existing  in- 
come, they  must  be  valued  at  $-20,000,000,000  if  the  return  is  doubled. 
Thus  will  the  value  increase  proportionally  to  the  income,  and  if  we 
do  not  apply  a  fair  restrictive  regulation  of  the  rate  of  interest  we 
will  bring  about  a  serious  readjustment  of  values  all  over  the 
country. 

The  cry  will  be  raised  by  investors  that  the  Government  has  per- 
mitted the  securities  to  reach  this  high  value,  just  ns  it  is  claimed 
to-day  that  the  value  of  these  properties  is  not  necessarily  the  value 
actually  put  into  them  by  experts  but  the  value  based  upon  income. 
The  return  must  be  fixed  therefore  either  by  the  commission  or  by 
Congress,  and  Congress  is  just  as  competent  to  fix  it  as  is  the  commis- 
sion. State  legislatures  already  exercise  the  power  of  regulation 
over  the  rate  of  interest.  Throughout  the  United  States  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent. 

Those  laws  are  intended  to  guard  against  usui-y.  A  law  of  this 
kind  is  intended  to  g:uard  against  extortion.  Unless  the  return  is 
fixetl  by  somebody,  either  by  the  commission  or  by  the  Congress,  we 
will  have  varying  valuations  running  through  the  years. 

ADTOMATIC   ADJUSTMENT    VERSUS   COMMISSION    ADJUSTMENT, 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  important  that  we  should 
fix  this  rule  of  valuation  and  return,  simply  because  it  will  work 
lutomatically  toward  a  gradual  reduction  in  rates.  I  believe  myself 
that  under  the  pending  bill  the  commission  will  he  overwhelmed  with 
work.    I  have  oeen  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  the  traffic  man- 

Xrs  before  our  committee,  the  ceaseless  vigilance  which  they  em- 
.  y  in  moving  the  traffic,  in  providing  a  market  place  for  the  sur- 
plus of  the  country  which  they  serve,  and  in  bringing  from  the  out- 
side the  things  needed  by  the  communities  which  they  serve. 

They  have  ipany  thousand  of  men  in  that  service — the  great  traffic 
managers  at  the  head  of  each  system,  the  assistant  traffic  managers, 
the  district  traffic  managers,  and  then  every  agent  and  every  station 
i«  a  part  of  this  great  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  rates,  not 
simply  as  a  matter  of  profit  to  the  corporation,  but  as  a  matter  of 
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serving  the  requirements  of  the  communities  through  which  the  rail- 
roads run.  In  this  adjustment  much  elasticity  of  action  is  required. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  board  of  seven  men  can  exercise  intelli- 
gently all  the  powers  that  are  exercised  by  these  thousands  of  coni- 
Eetent,  skilled,  trained  traffic  managers  and  their  assistants,  and  I 
elieve  if  the  commission  attempts  it,  it  will  be  overwhelmed,  and  in 
the  end  it  will  either  be  inert  and  inactive,  or  it  will  bring  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates  practically  to  a  mileage  basis. 

It  is  true  that  these  rates  are  to  be  adjusted  only  upon  complaint; 
but  all  the  rates  can  be  complained  of.  An  entire  schedule  can  be 
complained  of.  We  are  told  that  within  a  single  year  160,000  differ- 
ent schedules  have  been  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Interstate  Conuuerce 


Commission,  each  one  of  these  schedules  involving  varying  classifi- 
cations and  varying  rates.  Any  one  or  all  of  these  schedules  can  be 
challenged,  and  if  challenged  the  challenge  must  receive  the  consid- 


eration of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Will  it  be  possible 
for  it  then  to  consider  all  the  cases!  It  will  be  obliged  to  adopt 
some  rule,  and  the  easiest  rule  in  the  end  will  be  the  mileage  rule, 
with  modifications  according  to  distance. 

The  advantage  of  fixing  a  return  of  a  certain  percentage  upon  a. 
valuation  of  the  property  is  that  it  protects  the  investors  in  these 
great  public  securities,  and  it  forces  a  limitation  of  profits,  so  that 
automatically,  as  the  receipts  of  the  company  increase,  the  rates  will 
be  reduced. 

AH  that  the  average  investor,  outside  of  the  speculator,  asks  is  a 
fair  return  upon  his  money.  The  great  banking  institutions  in  N^ew 
York  that  negotiate  the  securities  of  these  great  corporations  rely 
upon  other  people's  money  for  the  exercise  of  their  power.  We  have 
had  illustrations  of  that  in  recent  investigations.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  collected  from  all  over  the  country  by  the  insurance 
companies,  or  the  savings  of  the  people  in  savings  banks  and  trust 
companies,  supply  the  funds  which  are  invested  in  a  large  proportion 
of  these  securities. 

The  average  investor  to  whom  these  securities  are  presented  looks 
simply  to  the  rate  of  interest,  and  if  he  gets  4  or  5  per  cent  he  ia 
willing  to  pay  par  for  the  securities.  All  the  real  investors  require 
is  a  fair  return  of  from  4  or  5  per  cent,  and  the  proposed  limitation 
of  profits  is  absolutely  fair  to  tnem. 

ELIMINATES    THE    SPECULATIVE    ELEMENT. 

It  is  said  that  if  this  return  is  limited  there  will  be  no  inducement 
to  these  great  railway  promoters  to  extend  the  roads;  that  it  is  the 
speculative  idea  that  attracts  them  into  these  operations.  That  may 
possibly  be  true  as  to  the  great  promoters  who  have  made  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions  out  of  these  operations,  but  it  is  not  true 
as  to  the  people  themselves.  All  they  expect  is  4  or  5  per  cent,  and 
they  are  willing  to  put  their  money  into  any  investment  that  will 
secure  that  return. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  in  order  to  stimulate  enterprise 
in  this  country  in  railroad  building  it  is  necessary  to  hold  up  before 
some  man  or  some  set  of  men  a  prize  of  from  ten  million  to  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  the  operation.  I  think  that  if  we  protect 
the  bondholders  and  stockholders  by  fixing  a  return  of  this  kind,  it 
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will  load  to  the  cliininntion  of  the  speculative  element  in  railroad 
operations,  but  I  do  not  regard  that  as  of  consequence,  for  the  specu- 
lative element  has  little  to  do  with  material  railroad  building.  You 
will  find  that  the  men  who  really  conduct  this  business,  the  men  who 
really  built  the  railroads,  the  men  who  really  manage  them,  are  men 
of  moderate  means,  who  are  content  with  moderate  salaries,  and  yet. 
do  their  work  faithfully  and  well. 

W'e  find  in  the  Government  ser\'ice  to-day — in  the  scientific 
branches  of  the  Government,  such  as  the  Geological  Survey — the 
highest  standard  of  efficiency  and  energy,  accompanied  by  a  public 
spirit  which  seems  to  elevate  their  action  above  that  of  men  not  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
railroad  enterprises  will  be  just  as  well  conducted  without  retaining 
the  aid  of  the  speculative  element. 

TAXES   SHOULD   BE  CERTAIN. 

In  such  an  incorporation  act  we  coidd  also  provide  with  certainty 
as  to  taxe!?.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  existing  condition  is 
that  although  these  great  systems  are  really  national,  embracing  in 
their  operations  a  number  of  States,  they  are  subject  to  the  varying- 
rules  or  45  different  States  as  to  taxation.  In  some  States  the  assess- 
ment is  made  at  the  assessed  value  simply  of  the  tracks  and  the  right 
of  way.  In  other  States  the  assessment  takes  into  consideration  tb& 
value  of  t)ie  franchise. 

In  some  States  it  is  contended  that  the  assessment  should  be  the 
combined  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds.  In  addition  to  alt 
this  the  stocks  and  bonds  themselves  in  the  hands  of  their  holders  can 
be  separRt«ly  assessed  and  taxed,  a  form  of  double  taxation. 

We  have  in  this  country  about  $12,000,000,000  of  railroad  stocks 
and  bonds.  The  market  value  is,  say,  about  $10,000,000,000.  If  the 
highest  nile  obtains,  these  railroads  could  be  assessed  Jfor  $10,000,- 
000,000.  and  they  would  have  to  pay  an  average  tax  of  IJ  per  cent 
upon  that  value,  or  $150,000,000. 

The  railroads  to-day  are  payinc  $56,000,000  per  annum.  If  this 
rule,  which  has  been  upheld  by  trie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  were  to  prevail  throughout  the  countrv  the  taxes  of  the  rail- 
roads would  be  immediately  raised  from  $56,000,000  to  $150,000,000 
per  anntim,  an  increase  of  about  $100,000,000. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  is  1  per  cent  upon  the  market  value 
of  the  entire  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  country.  That  would  be  im- 
mediately taken  out  of  the  returns  to  the  stockholders  unless  the 
rates  were  so  increased  as  to  make  up  the  extra  tax  charge.  So  if 
you  raise  the  taxes  from  $56,000,000  to  $150,000,000,  the  taxes  which 
the  public  receive,  then  you  must  increase  the  rates  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000,000  so  that  the  corporations  can  pay  these  taxes  or  else  you 
must  take  the  $100,000,000  out  of  the  profits  of  the  stockholders  and 
diminish  their  return  to  that  extent  below  the  normal  rate  of  interest. 

But  under  the  existing  system  the  States  could  not  only  tax  the 
railroads  thenMelves  $150,000,000  annually,  thus  trebling  their  taxes,, 
but  they  could  asseiw  every  bond  and  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  holders, 
for  t^ey  are,  under  the  laws,  regarded  as  personal  property  and  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  It  is  true  that  they  generally  escape  assessment,  but 
if  they  were  assessed  at  their  market  value.  $10,000,000,000,  it  would. 
mean  that  $150,000,000  more  in  taxes  could  be  secured  from  them. 
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If  this  system  were  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  where 
would  there  be  any  security  for  the  stockholders?  With  $150,000,000 
taken  from  the  corporations  of  which  they  are  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders and  $150,000,000  taken  annually  from  the  bondholders  and 
stockholders  individually  as  owners  of  these  securities,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  get  people  to  invest  in  railway  securities; 
and  yet  this  wide  lange  of  taxation  is  possible  under  existing  condi- 
tions; and  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evasion,  fraud,  and  political 
corruption. 

WHT  RAILROADS   ARE   IN   POLITICS, 

The  railroads  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  keep  out  of  politit« 
simply  because  their  property  is  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stone and  can  be  ^-ound  to  destruction  between  the  rate-regulating 
Kower  and  the  taxing  power  of  the  public.  In  the  famous  case  of 
[unn  V.  Illinois  the  doctrine  was  first  asserted  in  this  country  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  where  a  person  devotes  his  prop- 
erty to  a  public  use  he  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use  and 
must  submit  to  regulation  by  the  public;  that  if  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  regulation  he  can  discontinue  the  use,  hut  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues the  use  he  must  submit  to  the  regulation.  In  answer  to  the 
objection  that  such  legislative  power  could  lie  abused  the  court  stated 
that  the  only  remedy  for  legislative  abuses  was  at  the  polls.  The 
railroads  have  been  at  the  polls  ever  since.  Their  taxes  are  a  matter 
of  political  control.  Their  rates  are  a  matter  of  political  control. 
How  can  we  expect  $10,000,000,000  to  keep  out  of  politics  when  that 
$10,000,000,000  is  completely  subject  to  political  control  in  every 
State  of  the  Union? 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  for  the  railroads  to  be  in  poli- 
tics, and  they  go  into  politics  as  they  go  into  ever^'thing  else,  in  a 
systematic  and  businesslike  way.  There  is  no  sentiment  about  it. 
They  go  into  polities  to  protect  their  property,  and  they  seize  as 
swiftly  as  they  can  the  entire  political  machinery  of  a  State. 

It  is  easier  to  do  that  than  it  is  to  try  to  influence  the  people  at  the 
polls.  What  chance  has  a  great  corporation  at  the  polls  in  a  contest 
with  the  people?  They  are  compelled  to  be  in  politics,  but  they  can 
only  be  influential  in  politics  by  indirection.  They  deem  it,  there- 
fore, absolutely  essential  to  seize  where\er  they  can  the  political 
maehineiT  of  both  parties. 

With  their  ramifications,  with  their  army  of  lawyers,  traffic  man- 
agers, and  agents  in  every  community,  and  with  their  1.200,000 
«mployees — about  one-tenth  of  the  effective  labor  of  this  country — 
they  have  all  the  factors  of  a  strong  political  machine,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent to  one  who  has  had  experience  in  these  matters  that  although 
the  men  employed  by  the  railroads  often  have  disputes  with  the  rail- 
roads regarding  their  hours  and  compensation,  yet  that  whatever 
their  disputes  may  be  they  always  stand  In  with  the  railroads  when 
the  common  fund  from  which  wages  and  dividends  are  paid  is  in 
danger. 

We  have  had  an  illustration  of  that  in  this  legislation.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  railroads  throughout  the  country  have  petitioned  Con- 
gress against  the  regulation  of  rates  upon  the  ground  that  it  may 
endanger  their  compensation,  and  whenever  it  is  known  that  the  man 
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offering  liimsplf  for  a  public  oflice  is  opposed  to  a  railroad,  either 
upon  the  matter  of  taxation  or  upon  the  matter  of  rates,  it  is  not  a 
(liHiailt  thing  for  the  railroad  to  array  all  of  its  employees  against 
such  a  man.  So  the  railroads  have  been  invited  to  go  to  the  polls, 
and  they  are  going  to  the  polls  in  tlie  only  effective  way,  bj  control- 
ling the  political  machinery  of  local  conventions  and  of  State  con- 
lentions.  and  even  the  national  conventions  themselves. 

Tliere  is  not  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  national  ctmventions  who 
does  not  known  how  large  a  factor  tlie  railroads  have  been  in  selecting 
delegates  to  them.  We  will  find  that  to  be  the  case  hereafter,  when 
we  give  this  extraordinary  and  unrestrained  power  to  a  commission, 
giving  it  the  fnll  disci-etion  that  Congress  itself  has.  without  impos- 
ing any  rule  whatever  of  protection  to  the  railroads.  We  will  find 
them  showing  great  activity  in  national  politics  and  in  the  election 
of  Presidents,  as  they  have  done  in  the  election  of  mayors,  of  boards 
of  supervisoi-s,  of  county  commissioners,  of  governors,  of  boards  of 
equalization,  and  of  State  commissions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  additional  reason  why  we  should 
put  in  this  bill  the  rule  that  is  to  guide  the  commission  in  its  work, 
for  it  may  be  that  one  of  these  days  this  commission  will  be  a  con- 
trolled commission,  just  as  the  State  commissions  have  been  in  many 
instances.  We  can  easily  imagine  a  contest  in  either  party  where 
two  or  three  men  of  equal  ability,  equal  capacity,  and  of  equal  popu- 
larity are  before  a  national  convention  as  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, We  can  imagine  how  the  railroads,  massing  their  power  for 
one  candidate,  may  secure  him  the  nomination,  and  we  can  imagine 
how  the  understanding  might  be  that  the  railroads  would  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  selection  of  this  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Of  course  it  would  be  done  in  the  most  delicate  way ;  such  things 
are  always  done  in  a  delicate  way;  but  when  a  man  receives  the  sup- 
port of  a  great  interest  in  a  convention  for  so  high  a  nomination  and 
accepts  it.  the  chances  ai'e  that  his  judgment  will  be  in  some  degree 
swayed  by  that  fact. 

Then  we  will  assume  that  the  national  conventions  of  both  parties 
have  met  and  selected  their  candidates,  the  contest  is  a  close  one  and 
the  candidates  are  equally  popular  before  the  country.  'We  can 
imagine  how  effective  tlie  railroad  strength  would  be  if  turned  over 
to  one  of  those  candidates,  and  we  can  understand  how  under  such 
conditions  the  raili-oads  might  not  find  it  difiicult  to  secure  assurances, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  character  of  the  men  appointed  might  be  above  reproach,  but 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  the  end  the  appointment  of  men  of  a 
certain  inertia,  inactivity,  indisposition  to  move  or  to  act,  might 
condenjn  the  conunission  to  iiselessness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pos.sible  that  in  periods  of  excitement  the  commission  might  be  com- 
posed of  prejudiced  and  violent  men,  who  would  imperil  the  interests 
of  investors. 

So  it  seems  to  me  incumbent  upon  us,  in  the  common  interest,  to  put 
in  this  bill  fixed  rules  governing  taxation  and  return  on  capital,  so 
that  the  law  itself  will  adjust  with  certainty  the  relations  of  the  car- 
riers to  tlie  public,  protecting  the  carriers  from  spoliation  and  the 
public  from  extortion. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  in  this  matter  of  taxation,  to  which  I  was 
referring,  I  think  that  taxation  should  be  absolutely  certain,  so  that 
the  railroads  will  know  what  they  have  to  pay,  so  that  the  States  will 
know  what  they  are  to  I'cceive,  and  in  order  that  tlie  railroads  may 
be  protected  from  the  blackmailers  and  the  cranks  and  the  honest 
reformers  throughout  the  entire  country,  each  of  whom  is  seeking  to 
change  the  existing  system  of  taxation  in  every  locality  and  in  every 
State,  some  men  honest  and  probably  right  in  their  views,  some  of 
them  cranks,  some  of  them  joining  with  the  reformers  and  with  the 
cranks  simply  for  the  purpose  ot  blackmailing.  We  have  recently 
had  evidence  of  the  kaleidoscopic  character  of  railroad  taxation  by 
the  States,  A  few  days  ago  the  Post  stated  that  Gov.  Dawson,  of 
"West  Virginia,  was  in  AVasfiington  making  inquiries  as  to  the  recent 
■census  valuation  of  railroads  in  West  Virginia  with  a  view  to  tax 
reform  in  that  State.  Similar  movements  are  on  foot  in  many  of 
the  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  lianded  down  a  deci- 
sion affirming  a  recent  statute  of  Michigan  which  trebles  the  existing 
railroad  taxes  of  that  State, 

It  is  too  much  to  demand  of  human  nature  to  expect  the  railroads 
under  those  conditions  to  keep  out  of  politics.  AH  of  us  who  have 
been  familiar  with  politics  know  of  conventions  where  it  was  whis- 
pered around  at  the  very  beginning'  of  the  session  that  the  railroads 
demanded  the  tax  commission,  or  the  railroad  commission,  or  both, 
and  where  the  party  managers  knew  they  had  a  fight  on  their  hands 
if  they  did  not  accede.  We  will  find  these  same  conditions  extend- 
ing to  national  politics  if  we  do  not  take  care. 

A  FAIR  ANO  UNIFORM  ROLE  OF  TAXATION. 

Xow,  what  is  a  fair  rule  of  taxation?  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  faii-est  rule  is  a  percentage  tax  upon  gross  receipts. 
A  tax  of  4  per  cent  upon  all  the  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  which  now  aggregate  about  $2,000,000,000,  would  be 
$80,000,000'.  A  tax  of  5  per  cent  would  yield  $100,000,000.  The 
present  taxes  paid  by  all  the  railroads  amount  to  about  $56,000,000, 
or  about  3  per  cent  upon  their  gross  receipts.  Here  let  me  say  that 
these  railroads,  forced  into  politics  to  protect  themselves  against 
excessive  taxation,  finally  end  in  evading  taxation  themselves.  Hav- 
ing got  the  power,  having  secured  the  party  machinery,  having 
secured  control  of  the  officials  who  control  taxes,  they  naturally  seek 
to  diminish  their  own  taxes,  and  so,  though  originally  going  into 
politics  for  protection,  they  remain  in  politics  for  profit  and  seek  to 
escape  their  fair  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government. 

As  to  a  gross-receipt  tax,  a  tax  of  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent  upon  the 
grass  receijjts  is  niathematically  ascertainable.  The  gross  receipts 
are  published  cverv  year  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
There  is  no  wav  ot  concealing  them.  Tlie  tax  would  be  a  matter  of 
mere  computation,  and  would  not  involve  the  exercise  of  discretion 
by  the  taxing  officials  of  the  various  States,  as  the  present  system 
does. 

The  National  Government  can,  in  incorporating  interstate  rail- 
roads, either  exempt  them  as  national  instrumentalities  from  State 
taxation  or  it  can  fix  the  rule  for  their  taxation  by  the  States. 
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When  the  (Jovernment  condemns  for  public  use  or  constructs  a 
post  road,  that  moment  the  post  road  is  free  from  State  taxation. 
If  the  Government  buys  real  estate  and  bnilds  a  post  office,  that 
moment  the  real  estate  and  building  are  exempt  from  State  taxation. 
If  the  National  Government  should  construct  railroads  for  th^ 
purpose'of  carrying  out  its  granted  powers,  such  railroads  would  be 
exempt  from  State  taxation,  just  as  post  offices  and  customhouses 
are,  and  just  as  post  roads  would  be  if  built.  If  it  intrusts  such 
work  to  a  corporation  created  by  itself,  the  corporation  is  the  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  governmental  powers,  and  none  of 
its  powers  or  operations  can  be  taxed  by  a  State.  If  it  selects  cer- 
tain property  as  the  instrumentality  or  means  through  which  its 
powers  are  to  be  exercised,  such  property  would  also  be  exempt  from 
State  taxation,  for  just  as  the  powers  and  the  operations  of  the 
Government  agent  would  be  exempt  from  all  local  taxation,  so  also 
would  be  the  property  selected  as  the  chosen  instrument  for  the 
exercise  of  those  powers.  The  powers  and  operations  would  be 
exempt  without  any  express  declaration  to  that  effect  by  Congress. 
A  different  rule  would  probably  apply  to  the  property  selected  as 
the  chosen  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  a  national  power.  In  that 
case  it  wouJd  be  necessary  to  show  unmistakably  that  the  property 
was  selected  as  the  instrumentality,  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
Congress  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  State  taxa- 
tion. 

The  proper  organization  of  a  system  of  transportation  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  is  the  creation  of  a  proper 
financial  sjstem.  In  the  early  nistory  of  the  country  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  United  States  bank  to  promote  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  The  State  of  Maryland  sought  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  the  notes  of  a  United  States  bank  in  Maryland.  The 
notes  were  property  just  as  a  railroad  is  property,  and  yet  the  court 
held  that  the  State  of  Maryland  could  not  in  the  exercise  of  its  tax- 
ing power  tax  those  notes.  It  is  true  that  in  that  case  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  held  that  so  far  as  the  bank  building  was  concerned  the 
exemption  would,  not  apply,  but  he  so  held  upon  the  ground  that  the 
ownership  of  the  bank  building  was  not  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bank;  the  bank  could  be  conducted  upon  leased  prop- 
erty, and  therefore  the  bank  building  could  not  be  regarded  as 
a  national  instrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  National  Government  upon  the  bank,  but  all  prop- 
erty absolutely  essential  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  bank,  such 
as  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  were  exempt  from  State 
taxation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  railroad  is  a  verj'  different  property  from 
a  bank  building.  The  ownership  of  a  bank  building  is  not  essential 
to  the  operation  of  a  banking  corporation.  The  ownership  of  a  rail- 
road is  absohitely  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  railroad  corporation. 
If  Congress,  therefore,  under  the  interstate-commerfe  power,  author- 
izes the  construction  of  a  railroad,  it  makes  that  railroad  the  instru- 
mentality for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  power — the  means  of 
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the  exercise  of  the  power  itself.  The  operation  of  the  railroad  can 
not  be  segregated  from  the  right  of  way,  the  track,  the  station,  build- 
ings, and  the  general  efniipment  of  the  road.  If  they  belonged  to  the 
Government  uiey  would  be  exempt  from  State  taxation,  and  if  the 
Government  selects  as  its  agent  a  corporation  of  its  own  creation 
and  makes  its  property  the  instrumentality  for  the  exercise  of  gov- 
ernmental powers,  and  unmistakably  shows  its  intention  that  this 
instrumentality  shall  not  be  embarrassed  by  State  taxation,  clearly 
the  property  selected  as  the  instrumentality  must  be  as  free  from 
taxation  as  the  powers  themselves. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  my  contention  as  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  exempt  a  railroad  incorporated  under  a 
national  law  for  interstate  commerce,  from  State  taxation  is  not 
urged  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  such  roads  from  sharing  the  burden 
of  government,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  uniform 
rule  of  taxation  by  the  States,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  public 
regulation  of  railroad  corporations  in  which  the  fixed  charge  of  taxes 
is  an  important  consideration. 

Under  the  rule  laid  down  in  Van  Allen  v.  The  Assessors  (3  Wall., 
573),  it  would  be  competent  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  submit  the  property  of  national  railroads  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  State  taxation,  Srst  prescribing  the  rule  by  which  such 
property  should  he  taxed.  In  this  way  Congress  could  secure  uni- 
formity and  certainty  in  the  taxes. 

THE  AtlTHOKITIES. 

In  Luxton  t:  North  Eiver  Bridge  Co.  (153  U.  S.,  525),  it  was 
held  that,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States, 
Congress  may  create  a  corporation  to  build  a  bridge  across  navigable 
water  between  two  States,  and  t«  take  private  land  for  that  purpose, 
making  just  compensation.  And  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said : 

The  Congress  of  (lie  United  States,  being  euipowerwl  by  tFie  Constitution  to 
regiilnte  commerce  amond  tlie  several  Siiites  jiml  |miks  nil  Inws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  any  of  the  powers  specifically  conferred, 
may  make  use  of  any  appropriate  means  for  fhla  end.  As  said  by  Chief 
Justice  Marstuill,  "The  power  of  creating  a  corporation,  though  appertaining 
to  sovereignty,  Is  not,  like  the  power  of  nrnklnR  \vnr,  or  levying  taxes,  or  ot 
r^^latlng  commerce,  a  great  substantive  and  Independent  power  which  can  not 
be  Implied  as  Incldentnl  to  other  powers  or  used  as  a  means  of  executing 
them.  It  is  never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised,  bnt  a  means 
by  which  other  objects  are  accomplished."  Congress  therefore  may  create 
corporations  as  appropriate  means  of  executing  the  powers  of  government,  as, 
for  Instance,  n  t>nnk  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
L'nlted  States,  or  a  railroad  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  com- 
merce among  the  Slates.  (McCulloch  r.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  816,  411,  422; 
Osbom  V.  Bank  of  U.  S.,  9  Wheat.,  738,  861-873;  Pacific  R.  R,  Removal  Cases, 
irS  U.  S..  1,  IS:  California  r.  Pacific  R.  R..  127  U.  S..  1,  39.)  Congress  baa 
likewise  the  power,  esenised  early  In  this  country  by  successive  acts  in  tlie  case 
nf  the  ('Hnil>eriiind  or  Xatl<)nnl  road  from  llie  Potomac  across  the  Aileghenlea, 
ri>  the  Ohio,  to  nuthorixe  the  constrnctlon  of  a  public  highway  connecting 
several  Stales.    See  Indiana  r.  I'nited  Slates,  148  U.  S..  14a     (153  U.  S.,  529.) 

In  California  v.  Pacific  Railroad  (127  U.  S,,  1)  it  was  directly 
adjudged  that  Congress  has  authority,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  to  authorize  corpora- 
tions to  construct  railroads  across  the  States,  as  well  as  the  Terri- 
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tories  of  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  speaking  for 
the  court,  and  referring  to  the  acts  of  Congi-ess  estnblishinp;  cor- 
porations to  build  railroads  across  the  continent,  said: 

It  rsn  nnt  at  the  present  day  be  floubtefl  tliflt  Congress,  iinilcr  the  iK>wer  to 
rt-sulate  niiiimert.'p  aniimK  tlie  several  States,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  postal 
sMODimodatkmH  and  military  exigencies,  hail  authority  to  pass  these  laws. 
The  power  to  construct,  or  to  authorize  iiiillviUuHls  or  corporatlous  to  construct, 
naiioiiHl  hiBhways  and  hrldges  from  State  to  State  Is  eRsentlal  to  the  complete 
conlml  and  regulation  of  liiterHtnte  »>mtneree.  Without  authority  lu  CouKreBs 
to  establish  and  nuiintaiii  siicli  highways  and  bridges  It  would  be  without  au- 
ihurlty  to  regulate  one  of  the  most  Important  adjuncts  of  Congress.  This 
power  111  former  times  was  exerted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  Cumberland, 
w  Nmlonal.  road  lielnif  the  most  notalile  liistanee.  ItM  exertion  was  but  little 
nille^l  for,  as  cmnineri-e  was  nioslly  then  conilucled  hy  water,  and  many  of 
our  statesmen  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  to  estabtlsh 
Ktys  uf  ciuiim  1 1  nidation  by  land.  But  since.  In  consequence  of  the  expansion 
(if  ihe  country,  the  multiplication  of  its  products,  and  the  inventions  of  rail- 
roads and  locomotion  by  steam,  land  transportation  has  so  vastly  Increased, 
a  sounder  consideration  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  anil  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  luis  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject.  Of  course,  the  au- 
ihorlty  of  Congress  over  Hie  Territories  of  the  Uuiteil  States  and  its  power 
to  in^nt  franchises  exe^cll^^able  therein  are,  and  ever  have  been,  undoubted. 
But  the  wider  power  was  very  freely  exercised,  and  much  to  the  g^eneral  aatls- 
finloti,  In  tl)e  creation  of  the  vast  system  of  railroads  connecting  the  East 
with  the  Pacific,  traversing  States  as  well  as  Territories,  and  employing  the 
tmuj  of  the  State  as  well  as  Federal  corporations.     (127  U.  S.,  3ft- 10.) 

McCuUoch  V.  Man/law/.  (4  Wheat.,  485). — This  case  decided  that 
a  stamp  tas  on  the  notes  issued  by  a  Federal  bank  was  a  tax  on  the 
operation  of  a  Federal  agency  and  therefore  void.  The  essence  of 
tne  decision  is  the  impotency  of  the  States  to  burden  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  to  a  tax  on  property  as  distinguished  from  operations,  the  court 
said,  in  conclusion : 

The  States  have  no  power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard.  Impede,  bur- 
den, or  In  any  manner  control  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted 
It  Cougresi!  to  carry  Into  execution  the  powers  vested  In  the  General  Oov- 


Thla  opinion  •  •  •  iioes  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real  property 
if  tlip  bank,  In  common  with  the  other  reid  proi)erty  within  the  State,  nor  to  a 
wi  Imposed  on  the  interest  which  the  cltlKens  of  Maryland  may  hold  in  thla 
InMliutlon.  lu  common  with  other  property  of  the  same  ilescriptlon  throughout 
the  Slate, 

Thompson  v.  Facifc  Railroad  (9  ^Yail.,  579). — This  was  a  case  of 
taxation  by  a  State  of  a  raihoad  acting  under  a  Federal  charter,  as 
well  as  a  State  charter.     The  court  said  (p.  590) : 

Wi-  do  not  think  ourselves  warranted,  therefore.  In  extending  the  exemption 
*sl8blL«hed  by  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland  beyond  its  terms.  We  can  not 
"roly  it  to  the  case  of  a  corporation  deriving  its  existence  from  State  law, 
eierolsliiK  its  franchise  under  State  law,  anil  holding  Its  property  within  State 
JurisiUctlon  and  under  State  protection. 

In  this  case  the  court  considered  the  possibility  of  what  would 
happen  if  Congress  should  do  what  it  had  not  done,  to  wit,  explicitly 
exempt  its  agent  from  taxation.     The  court  yaid   (p.  388) : 

We  do  not  douht.  however,  that  "  •  •  Congress  may  •  ■  •  exempt, 
in  its  discretion,  the  agencies  employed  in  such  service  from  any  State  taxation 
wlilcli  will  really  prevent  or  impede  the  performance  of  them. 

Bnt  Clin  the  right  of  this  road  to  exemption  from  such  taxation  be  main- 
tained In  the  absence  of  any  legislation  hy  Congress  to  that  effect? 
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Throuphout  this  case  it  will  be  noted  that  the  court  is  careful  to 
say  that  the  case  did  not  present  the  feature  of  any  positive  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  exempt  the  property  from  State  taxation, 
and  the  inference  is  clear  that  in  such  a  case  the  exemption  would 
have  been  operative  and  the  State  tax  invalid. 

The  case  emphasizes  the  difference  between  property  and  the  opera- 
tions of  an  agent  of  the  Government,  as  follows  (p.  i>91) : 

We  fully  recopniite  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  that  no  Stote  has  a  "  right 
to  tils  the  means  employed  hy  the  Government  of  the  Uolon  for  tlie  esecutiOQ 
of  itH  powers."  But  we  think  there  is  a  clear  distinction  betw>>en  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  and  the  property  of  agents  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Taxation  of  the  agency  Is  taxation  of  the  means;  taxation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  agent  Is  not  always,  or  generally,  taxation  of  the  means. 

No  one  quesition  that  the  power  to  tax  all  property,  business,  and  persons, 
within  their  respective  limits,  is  original  In  the  States  and  has  never  been 
surrendered.  It  can  not  be  so  used.  Indeed,  as  to  defeat  or  hinder  the  operation* 
of  the  National  Government;  but  It  will  be  safe  to  conclude,  in  general.  In  ref- 
erence to  persons  and  State  corporations  employed  In  Government  service,  that 
tchcii  Congre»s  haa  not  ititerpoted  to  protect  their  property  from  State  taxation, 
such  taxation  Is  not  obnonlous  to  that  objection. 

.\.gain  obviously  intimating  a  different  opinion  had  Congress  ex- 
pressly established  sueli  exemption. 

liaUroad  Company  v.  Peniston  {IS  WaUace,  -5), — The  case  arose 
out  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  of  the  power 
to  tax  roadbed,  depots,  wood  stations,  water  stations,  and  other  realty, 
telegraph  poles,  telegraph  wires,  bridges,  boats,  papers,  office  furni- 
ture and  fixtures,  moneys  and  credits,  movable  property,  engines,  etc., 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Tlie  company  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congres.s  of  July  1,  1862, 
entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  from  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military-,  and 
other  purposes,''  Various  amendments  were  made  to  the  original 
act  at  later  sessions  of  Congress,  but  neither  in  the  original  act  nor  in 
any  amendment  was  any  provision  made  by  Congress  respecting  the 
taxation  of  it  or  its  property  by  the  States  through  which  the  road 
might  run. 

The  tax  was  I'esisted  by  the  company  on  the  ground  that,  having 
been  incorporated  by  Congress — 

Tiie  state  of  Nebrnaka  lias  no  power  to  subject  to  taxation  for  State  puipiMses 
(lie  roiulbeil.  roUlniir  HtiM'k.  and  oilier  property  necessary  for  the  use  anil  op- 
eriition  of  the  road,  sucii  power  resting  exclusively  In  the  Government  of  the 
Tnited  States. 

It  was  distinctly  stated  hy  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Strong,  who  delivered 
the  opinion,  that — 

The  States  may  not  levy  taxes  tlie  direct  elf<<<'t  of  which  shall  lie  to  hinder 
the  exerclin'  of  iiiiy  jimvers  which  belong  to  the  National  Government.  The  Con- 
stitution conteniplHtPB  that  none  of  those  jwwers  may  lie  restrained  bv  State 
legislation  (p.  301. 

After  referring  fo  the  legislation  creating  the  Union  Pacific  road 
and  adverting  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  that  legislation,  the 
justice  further  said  (p.  -32) : 

Admitting,  then,  full.v.  as  we  do.  Iliat  the  company  U  an  agent  of  the  General 
Government,  designed  to  be  employed,  and  actually  employed,  in  the  legitimate 
service  of  the  Government,  Iwth  military  and  postal,  does  It  necessarily  follow 
that  Its  property  is  exempt  from  State  taxation? 
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Emphasizing  the  difference  between  the  operations  of  an  agent  and 
the  property  thereof,  Justice  Strong  said  (p.  33) : 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled  that  no  oonntltutionnl  Impllcntlons 
prohibit  B  State  tax  upon  the  property  of  an  agent  of  the  Government  merely 
because  It  is  the  property  of  such  an  agent. 

Then,  after  consideration  of  the  various  cases  bearing  upon  tlie 
general  question,  Justice  Strong  summed  up  as  follows  (pp.  36-^7) : 

It  1b  therefore  manifest  that  exemption  of  Federal  agencies  from  Stiite  tnsa- 
don  is  dpppndent,  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents  or  upon  the  mode  of  their 
constltntlfin  or  uimn  the  fnct  that  thej  are  agenta,  but  Upon  the  effect  of  the 
tax ;  that  la,  upon  the  question  whether  the  tax  does  In  truth  deprive  thfiu  of 
pover  to  serve  the  Government  as  they  were  intended  to  serve  It.  or  does 
hltiiler  tlip  efficient  exercise  of  their  power.  A  lax  upon  their  property  has 
no  such  necessary  effect  It  leaves  them  free  to  discharge  the  duties  they  have 
undertaken  to  perform.  A  tax  upon  their  operations  Is  a  direct  obstruction  to 
the  exercise  of  Federal  powers. 

Eight  justices  heard  this  case,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  uphold- 
ing tlie  validity  of  the  tax  was  concurred  in  by  four  of  them.  A 
fifth.  Justice  Swayne,  concurred  in  the  judgment,  but  said: 

I  see  no  reBBon  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  not  to  give  the 
exemption  claimed.  The  exercise  of  the  power  may  be  waived,  but  I  hold  that 
the  road  ia  a  natlonsl  Instrumentality  of  such  a  character  that  Congress  may 
Interpose  and  protect  it  from  State  taxation  whenever  that  boily  shall  deem  It 
proper  to  do  so. 

So  that  Justice  Swayne  would  have  decided  against  the  majority 
of  the  court  had  there  been  exempting  legislation.  Two  other  jus- 
tices flatly  dissented,  giving  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  State 
taxation  was  invalid,  even  in  the  silence  of  Congress.  And  the  eighth 
justice  merely  remarked :  "  I  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  court," 

Thus  all  that  can  be  claimed  frcrni  this  decision  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exempt  a  corporation  from  taxation  by  affirmative  legis- 
lation is  that  the  court  was  evenly  divided,  and  even  this  can  not  be 
fairly  claimed,  for  the  case  of  extmpting  legislation  was  not  before 
the  court,  and  the  opinions  of  the  four  justices  who  upheld  the  tax 
do  not  contain  a  word  which  denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  exempt 
the  property  which  it  expres.sly  declare,i  to  be  its  chosen  instru- 
mentality. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Justice  Field,  delivered 
a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  (p.  47) : 

The  I'nlon  Pacific  Itatlroad  Co.,  therefore,  helng  a  Vnlte<l  States  corpora- 
tion created  for  national  objects  and  purposes,  and  derlvlnE  Its  eslsteuce,  i(» 
powers,  Its  duties,  its  liabilities  from  the  United  Stittes  alone;  being  respon- 
tlble  to  the  Unlte<l  States,  now  as  fonntrly.  for  a  whole  congeries  of  duties 
and  obser\-ancen :  being  subjected  to  the  forfeiture  of  Its  corixirate  fninchises, 
powers,  and  property  to  the  United  States  and  not  to  any  Individual  State; 
being  charged  with  Important  duties  eotmected  with  the  very  functions  of  the 
<Jovemment.  every  consideration  adduced  In  tite  cases  of  McCulloch  i'.  Blary- 
land  and  fhiborn  v.  The  Bank,  would  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be  exempt 
not  only  from  Stale  taxation,  but  from  State  control  and  Interference,  except 
■0  far  as  relates  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the  i>erformnnce  of  Its 
obligations  and  contracts.  In  reference  to  these  and  to  the  ordinary  police 
reftulatlons  Imposed  for  sanitary  purposes  and  the  preservation  of  good  order, 
of  course.   It   Is  amenable   to   State   and   local   lews. 

As  an  Instrument  of  national  commerce  as  well  as  Government  operations. 
It  has  been  reKulated  by  Congress.  Can  It  be  further  regulated  by  Stale  legls- 
Utlon?  Can  the  State  alter  Its  route,  lt«  gauge.  Its  conoectlons.  Its  fares,  Itfl 
tranchlaes,  or  any  part  of  Ita  charter}  Can  the  State  step  In  between  It  and  the 
«ap0tor  power  or  Mrerelgnty  to  which  It  la  responsible?    Such  an  hypothesis 
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it  seems  to  me.  is  innttmlssible  nnd  reiniBnant  to  tlie  necessary  relations  ftritilne 
(tnd  pi^lsiriiK  In  ilie  cjine,  Kufh  tin  lijiiiXheBis  would  preatly  (ieroRate  froiu  und 
render  almost  useless  and  Ineffective  tliat  liitherto  iinexecuteil  power  of  Con- 
gresa  to  retaliate  cooimerce  by  land  amonfi  the  several  States.  If  It  be  declnrpd 
In  advance  that  no  agency  of  aueh  commerce,  which  Congress  may  hereafter 
establish,  cnn  be  freed  from  Incal  impoaltlon»,  taiiation.  and  tolls,  the  hopes  of 
future  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  this  great  country 
will  be  greatly  dlscoiimfred  and  repressed. 

Again: 

But  It  is  contended  that  the  laying  of  a  tax  on  the  roadbed  of  the  company 
ta  nothing  more  than  laying  a  tax  on  ordinary  real  estate,  which  was  con- 
ceded nUcht  be  done  In  the  case  of  Che  United  States  Bank  In  reference  to  Its 
banking  hon^  or  other  lands  taken  for  claims  due  In  the  course  of  Its  business. 
This  Is  a  plausible  suggestion,  but,  in  my  apprehension,  not  a  sound  one.  Id 
ascertaining  what  is  essential  In  every  case,  respect  must  always  be  had  to  the 
subject  matter.  The  State  of  Maryland  \mdertook  to  tax  the  circulation  of 
the  United  States  branch  tmnk  established  In  that  State  by  reqidrtng  stamps  to 
be  affixed  thereto ;  the  State  of  Ohio  imposed  a  general  tax  of  $50,000  upon  the 
branch  eKtabllebed  therein.  These  taxes  were  declared  unconstitutional  and 
viiid.  They  iniiiedeil  the  operations  of  the  bank  as  a  financial  agenL  Real 
estate  was  not  a  necessary  appurtenant  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
bank.    It  might  hire  rooms  for  Its  office,  or  it  might  purchase  or  erect  a  building. 

But  the  primary  object  of  a  railroad  company  Is  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion. In  its  case  a  railroad  track  Is  Just  as  essential  to  Its  operation  as  the 
use  of  a  currency  or  Che  Issue  or  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange  Is  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  bank.  To  tax  tlie  road  Is  to  tax  the  very  Instrumentality  which  Con- 
gress desired  to  establish,  antl  to  operate  which  it  created  the  corporation. 

Besides,  all  that  a  railroad  company  possesses  In  reference  to  Us  roadbed  is 
the  right  of  way  and  the  right  to  use  that  land  for  the  purpose  of  way.  This 
Is  a  franchise  conferred  by  the  Government  and  Inseparately  ronnerted  with  the 
other  franchises,  which  enables  It  to  perform  the  duties  for  the  performanc-e  of 
which  11  was  created.  Any  estate  In  the  land— the  soil,  the  underlying  earth — 
beyond  this  belongs  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  that  proprietor  In  the  pres- 
ent case  Is  the  Government  Itself.  So  that,  look  at  it  what  way  we  will,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  taxing  power  of  the  Stale.  The  estate  in  the  soil  can  not 
be  taxed,  for  that  remains  In  the  United  States;  the  franchise  of  right  of  way 
and  materials  of  truck  ciui  not  lie  taxed,  because  they  are  essentially  connected 
with  and  form  a  part  of  the  powers,  faculties,  and  capital  by  which  the  national 
purposes  of  the  organisation  are  accomplished. 

If  the  roadbed  may  be  taxed.  It  may  be  seized  and  sold  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes — seized  and  sold  in  parts  and  parcels,  separated  by  county  or  State 
lines — and  thus  the  whole  purpose  of  Congress  In  creating  the  corporation  and 
establl^ihlng  the  line  may  be  subverted  and  destroyed. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  tax  laid  In  this  case  was  an  unconstitutional  interfer- 
ence with  the  instrumentalities  created  by  the  National  Government  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  and  powers  conferred  upon  It  by  the  Constitution  (pp.  49-50). 

In  Van  Brocklin  r.  State  of  Tennessee  (117  U.  S.,  151)  Mr.  Justice 
Gray,  speaking  for  the  eonrt.  said : 

The  linbility  of  the  iiropcriy  of  the  Paciflc  railroad  couipaiiles  to  Slate  taxa- 
tion has  been  uphehl  on  the  distinction  •  ■  ■  that,  although  the  railroad 
corporations  were  agents  of  the  irnlted  Slates,  the  property  taxed  was  not  the 
jiroperiy  of  the  Unlteil  States,  and  a  State  might  tax  the  property  of  the  ageots, 
pi'ovlded  it  did  not  tax  the  means  eniplojeil  by  the  National  Government. 

And  he  there  quoted  with  approval  the  following  from  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  the  Peniston  case: 

The  Rtntes  can 
United  States,  nor 
ecutlon. 

In  California  v.  Central  Pacific  Raihoad  Co.  (127  U.  S.,  1)  the 
question  of  taxation  by  the  State  of  California  of  the  franchise  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
thi.s  case,  and  the  court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  unani- 
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mously  held  that  such  franchise  was  not  subject  to  taxation  by  the 
State.    In  the  opinion  the  following  language  is  used: 

It  seems  very  cleiir  iLat  the  State  of  California  can  neitlier  take  them  (the 
rriinol list's  held  by  the  CDrnpsny )  away,  nor  destroy  nor  abridge  them,  nor  cripple 
them  by  onerous  burdens.  Can  it  tax  them?  It  may  undoubtedly  tax  outside 
rlstble  property  of  the  company  situated  within  the  State.  That  Is  a  different 
[bing.  But  may  It  tax  the  froncbiees  which  are  the  grant  of  the  United  States? 
In  our  judgment  it  can  not    What  is  a  franchise?    •     •     • 

Generalized,  and  divested  of  the  special  form  whicli  It  assumes  under  a 
nionarchlal  govcmmcni  baaed  on  feudal  traditlonB,  a  franchise  Is  a  right, 
prirtlefii',  or  power  of  public  concern,  which  ought  not  ti>  he  exercised  by  prl- 
TBte  Individuals  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  but  should  be  reserved  for 
puhllc  control  and  adminlctrntlon.  either  by  the  Government  directly  or  by  pub- 
lic agents,  actluR  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  Government  may 
Impose  In  the  public  interest  and  for  the  public  security.  Such  rights  and 
powers  must  exist  under  every  form  of  society.  They  are  always  educed  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  community.  Under  our  system  their  existence  and 
disposal  are  under  the  control  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government, 
ami  they  can  not  be  assumed  or  exercised  without  legislntlve  authority.  No 
private  person  i-un  establish  a  public  highway,  or  a  public  firry,  or  a  railroad, 
or  charge  fulls  for  the  use  of  the  same,  without  authority  from  the  legislature, 
direct  or  derived.  These  are  franchises.  •  "  •  No  persons  can  make  them- 
selves a  body  corporate  and  politic  without  leRi.'*latlve  authority.  Corporate 
oipncity  is  a  franchise.    •    •    • 

In  view  of  tills  description  of  the  nature  of  a  franchise,  how  can  It  be  possible 
ib'it  a  franchise  granted  by  Congress  can  be  subject  to  taxation  by  a  State 
without  the  consent  of  Congress?  Taxation  Is  a  burden,  and  may  Iw  laid  bo 
heavily  na  to  destroy  the  thing  taxeil,  or  render  It  valuless.  As  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  sahl  In  McCuUoch  1'.  Maryland,  "  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power 
ii>  destroy."  Kecollectlng  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  seems  to 
UB  nlmoflt  absur<l  to  contend  that  a  power  given  to  a  person  or  corporation  by 
'he  United  States  may  be  subjected  to  taxation  by  a  State.  The  power  con- 
fcrreil  einnnntes  from  and  Is  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the  Qovernraent  that 
oinferB  it.  To  tax  It  la  not  only  derogatory  to  the  dignity,  but  subversive  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government  and  repugnant  to  Its  paramount  sovereignty.  •  •  • 
It  may  be  added  that  tliese  views  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  decisions  of  this 
oourt  m  Thomson  ii.  Pacific  Ilallroad  (9  Wall.,  fi79),  and  Railroad  Company  v. 
Peniston  (18  Wall.,  5).  As  explained  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  In  the  latter 
rasp.  the  tux  there  was  upon  the  property  of  the  company  and  not  upon  its 
trenchlses  or  operaUons.     (127  U.  S.,  4(M1.) 

Reugan  i'.  MercantiU  Tnist  Co.  (154  U.  S.,  4/?).— While  the  lan- 
fniage  in  this  case  is  not  wholly  clear,  it  seems  to  indicate  a  belief 
that  Congress  might  exempt  such  a  railroad  from  State  taxation. 
Page  416 : 

Similarly  we  think  it  may  be  snld  that,  conceding  to  Congress  the  iiower  to 
remove  the  corporation  In  all  Its  operations  from  the  control  of  the  State,  there 
Is  In  the  act  creating  this  company  nothing  which  indicates  an  latent  on  the  part 
of  C'lngresB  to  so  removi'  it  •  *  •  It  (Congress)  must  have  known  that, 
In  the  nature  of  things,  the  control  of  that  business  would  be  exercised  by  the 
Statp,  Slid  if  It  ileeuieil  that  the  Interests  of  the  nation  and  the  discharge  of  the 
dalles  required  on  liehalf  of  the  nation  from  this  corporation  demandeil  ex- 
fnipilon  In  all  things  from  State  control  It  would  unquestionably  have  expressed 
sacb  intention  In  language  whose  meaning  would  be  clear.  Its  silence  In  this 
re9i)ect  la  satlefnctory  assurance  that,  in  so  far  as  this  eoriwrntlon  should  en- 
KBce  In  business  wholly  within  the  State,  it  lntende<i  that  It  should  be  subjected 
to  tlie  ordinary  control  exercised  by  the  State  over  such  business. 

In  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  v.  California  (162  IT.  S..  125)  the 
court  said : 

It  niay  be  regarded  as  firmly  settled  that  although  corporations  may  be  agents 
of  the  United  States  their  property  Is  not  the  property  of  the  United  States,  but 
tb*  property  of  the  agents,  and  that  a  State  may  tax  the  property  of  the  agents, 
•object  to  tbe  limitation  pointed  out  In  Ballroad  Company  v.  I'eniston,  etc. 
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Of  course,  If  Congress  should  tblnk  It  necessary  for  tbe  protection  of  the- 
I'nlted  Stfites  to  declare  such  property  exempted,  tliat  would  present  a  different 
question. 

Van  Alien  v.  The  As.-'e.wors  (3  Wall.,  70  U.  S.,  p.  57S)  .—The  court 
in  this  case  considered  tlie  act  of  June  3, 1864,  "  to  provide  a  national 
currency,"'  etc.,  which  subjected  the  shares  of  bank  associations  in  the 
hands  of  shareholders  to  taxation  by  the  States  under  certain  limita- 
tions. It  also  considered  the  act  of  March  9,  1865,  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  which  taxed  such  shares  but  did  not  tax  them  by  the 
same  rule  as  the  shares  of  State  banks,  and  held  this  statute  unwar- 
ranted by  the  act  of  Congress  and  void.    The  court  said  (p.  591) : 

That  Congress  niiiy  constitutionally  organize  or  constitute  agencies  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  niktionnl  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution ;  that  those- 
agencies  may  be  organized  by  the  voluntary  association  of  individuals,  sane- 
lioneit  by  Congress ;  that  Cimgrtss  may  give  to  such  agencies  so  organized  coi^ 
poratc  unity,  permanence,  and  efficiency :  and  that  such  agencies  In  tbelr  being, 
capital,  francblses,  and  operations  are  not  subject  to  the  taslug  power  of  tbe 
States,  have  ever  been  regarded  since  those  decisions  as  settled  doctrlnee  of 
this  court. 

It  will  be  perceived  in  this  case  that  Congress  laid  down  the  rule 
under  which  a  State  tax  could  be  levied  upon  the  capital  invested  in 
a  national  incorporation,  and,  as  the  rule  laid  down  by  Congress  was- 
violated  by  the  State,  the  tax  of  the  State  was  held  to  be  invalid. 

From  the  foregoing  authorities  it  seems  clear — 

First.  That  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, can  create  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  such 


Second.  That  a  State  can  not  tax  the  franchises  of  such  corpora- 
tions, nor  can  it  interfere  with  the  operations  of  a  corporation 
chartered  by  the  United  States  for  such  purposes,  or  hinder,  impede^ 
or  burden  such  corporations  in  cairying  out  such  purpo-ws. 

Third.  Tliat,  while  the  State  may  tax  the  tangible  property  of  the- 
corporation  within  its  territorial  limits,  in  the  absence  of  any  re- 
stnction  upon  the  t«xing  power  of  the  State  contained  in  the  charter 
of  the  corporation,  nevertheless  Congress  may,  in  terms,  expressly 
provide  against  such  State  taxation  by  a  declaration  that  all  the 
property  of  the  corporation  necessary  for  the  carryinjj  out  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  incorporated  shall  not  be  subject  to  State 
taxation,  or  it  can  prescribe  the  rule  for  State  taxation.  In  other 
words.  Congress  itself  can  declare  what  shall  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
strumentalities of  government,  can  define  such  instrumentalities  in 
the  charter  itself,  and  upon  such  instrumentalities  the  States  can  not 
levy  any  tax  if  Congress  forbids. 

TAXATION  ACCOBDINO  TO  DENSITY  OF  TRAFFIC. 

In  laying  down  such  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  sufficient  regard 
would  not  he  had  to  the  density  of  traffic;  that  in  some  States  traffic 
would  be  very  much  more  dense  than  in  others;  that  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  allow  to  States  in  which  the  traffic  is  less  dense  the  sam6 
tax  per  mile  as  to  States  in  which  Hie  traffic  is  greater.  This  objec- 
tion can  be  met  by  providing  that  each  mile  of  second  track  should 
be  estimated  as  one-half  mile  of  main  track,  and  that  each  mile  of 
third,  fourth,  or  iifth  track  should  be  estimated  as  a  quarter  mil& 
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of  main  track,  and  thus  the  States  whose  density  of  traffic  is  demon- 
strated by  the  existence  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks  would 
receive  a  larger  amount  proportionately  per  mile  of  main  track 
than  the  States  in  which  the  traffic  is  not  so  dense  and  in  which  such 
extra  trackage  does  not  exist. 

A   CERTAIN   FACTOR   IN   RATE  FIXING. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  taxation  would  be  alw  thai  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  another  factor  in 
their  determination  of  rates  which  would  be  entirely  cei'tain.  As  it 
is,  assuming  that  these  railroads  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  upon  a 
fair  valuation,  that  return  can  only  be  ascertained  after  computing 
(he  gross  receipts,  then  deducting  from  such  receipts  the  expenses 
of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  finally  deducting  the  taxes  and 
fixed  charges.  The  balance  would  be  the  income  which  would  be 
applied  as  a  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  taxes  themselves 
should  be  fixed  and  certain.  If  they  vary,  the  whole  calculation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  vary,  for  the  rates  must 
be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  to  the  corporation  operating- 
expenses,  maintenance,  and  taxes,  and  a  fair  return  upon  the  valua- 
tion. 

ACCIDENT  AND  INSDBANCB  FUND. 

A  national  incorporation  act  should  also  provide  for  an  insurance 
fund.  We  all  know  that  in  every  State  in  the  Union  the  employees 
of  railroads  are  pushing  legislation  fixing  the  liability  of  corpora- 
tions for  injuries  to  em^oyees,  even  though  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  fellow  employees.  There  is  constant  warfare  between  uie  rail- 
roads and  their  employees  upon  this  question,  and  it  is  another  fruit- 
ful source  of  the  activity  of  railroads  in  politics.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves  they  are  omnipresent  in  all  the  legislatures  of  the 
country  upon  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  frankly 
recognize  such  liability  as  a  charge  upon  the  transportation  of  the 
country.  There  shouM  be  a  fund  created  to  aid  those  employees 
who  are  disqualified  for  active  service  through  accident  or  old  age  by 
providing  tliat  the  national  corporations  should  pay  into  the  National 
Treasury  1  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts,  which,  under  the  present 
system,  would  amount  to  about  ^0,000,000  annually. 

This  fund  should  be  invested  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  interest-bearing  securities,  and  the  Interstate  Commerco 
Commission  should  frame  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  its 
payment  to  the  disqualified  employees.  This  $20,000,000  would  not 
be  taken  from  the  profits  of  the  stockholders,  but  would  be  imposed 
npon  the  commerce  of  the  country  as  part  of  tne  operating  expenses  of 
the  companies.  In  this  way  we  would  do  much  to  relieve  the  present 
hostility  between  the  corporations  and  their  employees  regarding  this- 
maUer,  and  we  would  do  much  to  protect  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  this  public  service  of  an  extra  hazardous  character. 
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NATIONAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  is 
likely  to  burden  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  snch  an 
extent  that  it  will  prove  inert  and  inactive  and  incapable  of  accom- 
plishing its  purpose.  If  we  establish  a  rule  that  will  work  auto- 
matically, tending  toward  a  gradual  reduction  of  rates,  there  ^vill 
be  no  difficulty;  but  if  we' do  not,  I  believe  there  will  be  a  steady  and 
increasing  tendency  toward  nationalization  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  proposition  is  a  veiy  simple  one.  The  existing  lailixiads  are 
now,  for  trie  most  part,  emoraced  in  about  10  systems,  each  of  them 
controlled  by  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  single 
State.  These  corporations  have  outstanding  about  $6,000,000,000  of 
bonds  and  $6,000,000,000  of  stot-k.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
bonds,  for  they  can  remain  as  a  charge  upon  the  property  when  the 
United  Stales  Government  seeks  to  acquire  the  railroads,  and  it  can 
gradually  substitute  for  the  existing  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4,  4J,  or  5  per  cent,  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  thus  making  a  gradual  reduction  of  about  $100  000,000  annually 
in  interest  charges.  It  is  not  necessaiy  for  the  Government  to  con- 
demn the  physical  property  of  the  corporations.  All  that  it  needs  is 
the  inteiest  of  the  sliareholdei-s. 

This  was  done  recently  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  when 
a  bill  passed  the  Senate,  with  the  approval,  I  believe,  of  all  the 
lawyei-s,  giving  the  United  States  power  to  condemn  shares  of  stock 
in  the  Panama  Bailroad  that  were  outstanding.  We  could  exercise 
that  same  power  now  with  our  railroads,  and  all  that  we  would  have 
to  provide  for  would  be  the  market  value  of  all  the  railroad  stocks, 
whose  par  value  is  about  $6,000,000,000.  Such  market  value  is,  I 
believe,  about  $5,000,000,000. 

NATIONAL  OWNERSHIP  EAfitLT  FINANCED. 

The  statement  for  1904  shows  that  the  net  income  of  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  after  paying»operating  expenses,  taxes,  main- 
tenance, and  interest  npon  deot,  amounted  to  $278,000,000.  Assuming 
that  we  had  to  pay  $5,000,000,000  for  all  the  stocks  outstanding,  wa 
could  issue  national  bonds  at  3  per  cent  therefor,  and  the  annual 
interest  charge  would  not  be  more  than  $150,000,000.  We  would  have, 
according  to  this  statement,  an  excess  of  $128  000,000  annually,  which 
could  be  applied  to  a  sinking  fund  or  to  extensions.  The  Xation  could 
also  gradualy  retire  the  existing  mortgage  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
about  IJ  per  "cent  with  3  per  cent  bonds,  and  thus  making  a  saving  in 
interest  of  $100,000,000  more,  and  thus  we  would  in  time  accomplish 
an  annual  saving  of  $228,000,000,  whicli  would  construct  at  least  seven 
or  eight  thousand  miles  of  railroad  annually  to  keep  pace  with  all  the 
requirements  for  new  construction  in  the  future.  Or  if  new  capital 
should  be  applied  to  that,  the  $228,000,000  put  into  a  sinking  fund 
would  soon  retire  every  dollar  of  indebtedness  created  by  the  pur- 
chase of  these  railroads.  Or  we  could  enter  upon  national  ownership 
in  a  very  limited  way. 
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A  NATIONAL  TKAN8C0STIXESTAL  LINE, 

We  could  acquire  simply  one  trunk  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  by  acquiring  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  running  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Chicago,  and  the  Atchison  system, 
rumiing  from  Chicago  to  San  Diego,  Ix>s  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 
We  could  condemn  their  stock  for  about  ^50,000,000,  leaving  the 
roads  subject  to  a  bond  issue  of  about  $500,000,000.  The  income  of 
those  properties  would  take  care  of  the  interest  charges  and  leave  a 
surplu.s  that  could  be  applied  to  a  sinking  fund  or  to  new  construc- 
tion. Branch  lines  of  railway  could  be  built  from  this  great  central 
line  or  the  numerous  railroads  in  the  country  that  are  not  embraced 
in  the  great  systems  could  connect  and  cooperate  with  it.  I  su^^ 
this  line  because  less  money  would  be  required  in  financing  it  than  in 
any  other  line. 

INCBEASE  IN  INCOME. 

That  the  income  of  these  railroads  is  bound  to  increase  largely 
under  existing  conditions  is  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  their 
earnings  for  1904  and  the  earnings  for  1897.  The  gross  earnings  for 
1904  were  $1,975,000,000;  for  1897  (seven  years  previous)  they  were 
$1, 122^)00,000,  an  increase  in  seven  years  of  about  70  per  cent.  It  is 
alto^ther  probable  that  within  the  next  10  years  the  present  gross 
eammgs  of  the  railroads  now  aggregating  about  $2,000,000,000  will 
be  increased  to  $4,000,000,000. 

A  more  favorable  showing  is  made  regarding  the  net  income.  In 
1904,  after  deducting  all  interest  charges,  operating  expenses,  main- 
tenance, and  taxes,  the  net  income  was  $278,000,000,  while  in  1897  it 
was  only  $81,000,000.  So  their  net  income  has  been  increased  within 
a  period  of  seven  years  over  300  per  cent. 

The  Nation  having  acquired  the  stock  of  these  railroads,  their 
operation  could  be  continued  under  their  present  managers  with 
their  present  employees.  The  roads  could  continue  to  pay  their 
present  taxes  to  the  States,  so  that  no  readjustment  of  revenues  would 
be  necessary,  and  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion could  constitute  the  directors  of  these  corporations  and  gradu- 
ally work  out  a  system  of  national  administration,  just  as  the 
Panama  Commissioners  are  now  acting  as  the  directors  of  tlie 
Panama  Railroad  Co. 

If  the  United  States  is  ever  to  enter  upon  the  purchase  and  na- 
tionalization of  these  roads,  it  could  never  act  at  a  more  favorable 
time  than  now,  nor  with  more  justice  to  the  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders of  these  corporations,  for  their  stocks  have  within  seven 
years  increased  from  26  to  100  per  cent  in  value. 

NATIONAL  CONflTRUCnoN  OF  RAILROADS. 

But  if  the  United  States  should  be  unwilling  to  condemn  existing 
properties,  which,  on  the  average,  are  capitalized  at  about  $65,000 
per  mile,  it  could  easily  enter  upon  the  work  of  national  construction 
without  interfering  seriously  with  the  operations  of  any  of  the  exist- 
ing systems.  I  imagine  it  would  not  be  our  wish  to  imperil  the 
investments  of  the  stock  or  bondholders  of  existing  corporation-s, 
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and  that  many  would  not  look  with  favor  ufwn  a  policy  which  would 
put  the  Government  in  the  attitude  of  a  competitor  with  private 
railroads. 

But  w©  must  remember  that  new  construction  is  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  about  5,000  miles  per  annum.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  not  take  up  new  construction — the  construction 
of  the  future.  The  raili"oads  are  now  engaging  in  it.  The  Gould 
system  is  now  being  extended  into  a  transcontinental  line.  It  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  duplicate  and  perhaps 
triplicate  the  tracks  of  fome  of  the  existing  roads  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  business.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  United  States 
construct  one  road  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  operate  it  as  an  experi- 
ment in  national  ownership? 

Three  thousand  miles  of  railroad  would  not  cost  more  than  $35,000 
per  mile.  One  hundred  million  dollars  would  construct  such  a  rail- 
road. The  Geological  Survey,  with  its  great  force  of  topographers 
and  civil,  railroad,  hydraulic,  and  construction  engineers,  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Beclamation  Service,  could  easily  undertake  the  work, 
and  thus  the  Nation  would  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  Gov- 
ernment construction  and  operation  with  that  of  private  corporations. 

The  Nation  could  in  this  way,  while  leaving  the  existing  railroads 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  present  business,  simply  take  up  the  rail- 
road construction  of  the  future.  The  capitalization  of  such  roads 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  $35,000  a  mile  instead  of  the  existing  capi- 
talization of  about  $65,000  a  mile. 

The  financial  difficulty  therefore  is  not  a  great  one.  If  vre  take 
hold  of  all  the  roads  or  a  chain  of  roads,  like  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  the  Atchison  system,  the  net  income  would  pay  all  the  interest 
charges  and  leave  a  surplus  for  a  sinking  fund  or  extensions. 

COMPLEXnr  OF  GXISTINO   CONornONS. 

I  imagine  that  the  country  will  respond  to  such  an  appeal  unless 
we  relieve  the  complexity  of  the  existing  conditions,  Wnat  is  that 
complexity?  We  have  2,000  railroad  corporations  in  this  country, 
combined,  for  the  most  part,  into  eight  or  ten  great  systems.  The 
complexity  of  the  situation  is  beyond  parallel.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  at  the  facts  regarding  these  great  systems. 

Look  over  the  interstate  commerce  reports  and  you  will  find  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  operating  a  system.  Under  its  name,  as  sub- 
sidiary linos,  will  be  80  or  90  different  roads,  and  you  will  find  at 
the  side  after  the  name  of  each  road  a  note  to  the  effect  that  this  line 
is  a  subsidiary  line  and  that  line  is  an  operating  line;  in  this  line  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  owns  all  the  stock,  in  that  line  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  owns  a  part  of  the  stock;  this  road  is  leased;  with 
another  road  it  has  traffic  arrangements,  etc.  Thus  you  find  the  ut- 
most complexity  as  to  title  and  ownership  and  the  holding  of  these 
various  systems,  all  arising  out  of  the  fact  that,  while  combination  is 
desirable,  the  laws,  whether  National  or  State,  have  not  provided 
suitable  machinery  for  its  accomplishment. 

This  complexity  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  fruitful  source  of 
corruption  and  fraud.  Then  we  find  that  there  is  some  understand- 
ing between  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
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Ohio,  all  of  them  trunk  lines,  ail  of  them  occupying  the  territorv  of 
densest  traffic,  all  of  them  national  in  their  operations,  for  they 
enibrace  not  only  the  traffic  of  the  States  through  which  fhey  operate 
but  the  traffic  of  the  entire  Union.  Tlie  traffic  of  the  Pacific  lonst. 
the  traffic  of  the  Southern  States,  the  traffic  of  the  Middle  States,  all 
go  oyer  these  trunk  lines,  aad  yet  it  is  impossible  for  a  national  com- 
mission to  understand  what  is  the  relation  of  these  various  roads 
toward  each  other. 

It  linds  each  of  them  operating  numerous  subsidiary  companies, 
ail  bound  to  the  parent  company  by  the  most  complicated  arrange- 
ments. Some  of  these  arrangements  take  the  shape  of  rentals.  How 
can  they  tell  whether  a  fair  rental  is  made  in  these  cases?  Suppose 
the  directors  of  the  New  York  Central  are  interested  in  a  railroad 
which  is  intended  to  be  taken  info  the  New  York  Central  system,  and 
they  do  it  through  the  medium  of  a  999  year  lease.  I  ask  whether 
they  are  likely  to  be  very  rigid  with  themselves  in  fixing  the  terms 
of  that  lease !  Whether,  if  it  is  a  question  between  a  rental  that  will 
yield  4  per  cent  and  one  that  will  yield  8  per  cent,  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  determine  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  whether  in  that  case 
the  Urger  rental  will  not,  by  the  contract  of  parties  interested  upon 
both  sides,  dealing  with  each  other,  be  fastened  upon  the  entira 
commerce  of  the  country? 

INTFaiCOHPORATE   HOLDINGS. 

Then  these  railroads  have  their  intercorporate  holdings.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  owns  $30,000,000  of  the  stock  of  the  BeaiTing  Co., 
K  company  which  owns  the  stock  of  the  Phhiladelphia  &  Reading  Co. 
■nd  a^  owns  extensive  coal  mines.  We  have  also  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  which  is  one  of  the  subsidiary  roads  of  the  New 
York  Central,  owning  an  equal  amount,  I  believe,  about  $30,000,000, 
in  the  stock  of  the  Reading  Co.  Then  we  have  the  Pennsylvania 
owning  a  large  amount  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  sto^k,  and  we  find  some 
of  the  subsidiary  roads  of  the  New  York  Central  owning  stock  in 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  so  they  are 
all  interlinked  with  each  other.  These  four  railroad  systems  consti- 
tute the  trunk  lines  of  the  country  over  which  almost  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  goes,  and  yet  they  are  organized  under  the  laws 
of  particular  States  m  whose  government  the  people  of  the  Nation 
generally  have  no  share. 

I  ask  whether  it  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  State  rights  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  to  create  the  machine  that  is  to  do  the  business 
for  the  Nation,  or  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  should  create  the  machine  that  is  to  do  the  Nation's 
business!  Would  it  not  be  very  much  wiser  to  provide  for  a  national 
incorporation  act,  under  which  these  great  consolidations  can  be 
accomplished  and  under  which  they  can  be  supervised  and  controlled. 
The  intercorporate  holdings  of  these  railroads  to  which  I  have 
■lluded  aggregate  nearly  $3,000,000,000— nearly  two  billion  in  stock 
and  nearly  one  billion  in  bonds — and  of  these  intercorporate  hoIding^s 
three  hundred  millions  are  holdings  in  corporations  that  are  not 
transporting  corporations,  not  railroad  companies,  but  cosi  com- 
panies, steel  companies,  companies  engaged  in  production. 
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The  States  furnish  the  machinery  by  which  production  and  trans- 
portation can  be  linked  together.  I  imagine  nothing  can  be  more 
apparent  than  the  fact  that  if  you  give  certain  men  control  of  the 
transportation  of  the  country  and  also  give  them  control  of  the  pro- 
duction, through  these  great  trusts  and  combinations,  they  will  in 
time  absorb  all  the  wealth  in  the  country,  and  yet  this  is  permitted 
under  State  laws,  while  the  Nation,  whose  commerce  is  three-fourths 
of  all  the  commerce  in  the  country,  sits  idly  by  and  allows  the  States 
to  frame  the  chartei-s  under  which  these  great  masters  of  transporta- 
tion and  of  production  can  absorb  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
■country. 

ABSORPTION  OF  STATE  RAILROADS  BT  NATIONAL  CORPOR.^TIONS. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
him! 

Mr,  N'ewl.\nds.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  is  speaking  of  a  condition  now  existing, 
TVe  liave  in  t!iis  country  some  230,000  miles  of  railway,  I  believe, 
almost  all  of  which  is  the  property  of  companies  which  have  already 
heen  chartered  by  the  States 

Mr,  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  which  to-day  exist  as  corporations  by  State  au- 
thority, I  should  like  to  know  of  the  Senator,  if  he  could  secure  the 
necessary  consent  of  Congi-ess  to  carry  out  his  scheme,  in  what  way 
could  the  charters  of  these  hundreds,  and  almost  thousands,  of  cor- 
porations granted  by  the  States  be  taken  away  from  them — nulHBed, 
in  other  words — and  national  charters  substituted  therefor,  except 
by  the  consent  of  the  States  themselves,  unless  you  are  going  to  work 
«  much  more  far-reaching  revolution  in  tlie  centralization  of  power 
than  we  have  ever  had  suggested  by  the  most  extreme  advocate  of 
central  power?  In  what  way  would  the  Senator  proceed  practically 
to  consummate  the  purpose  which  he  now  suggests,  and  that  is  to 
bring  under  Federal  control  all  of  these  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  corporations  now  existing  under  State  law,  with  corporate  rights 
secured  under  State  laws,  and  all  these  vested  interests  built  up  under 
State  law?  What  would  be  the  practical  proceeding  which  the 
Senator  would  recommend  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  purpose, 
«ven  if  he  had  the  consent  of  Congress  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  the  first  place  I 
would  not  attempt  to  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  States.  But  I 
assume  that  the  States  would  yield  their  assent  just  as  readily  to  the 
■operation  of  railroads  incorporated  by  the  Nation  as  to  the  operation 
of  railroads  incorporated  by  sister  States. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  Newlanos.  Take  the  Southern  States,  for  instance 

Mr.  Bacon,  I  should  Hke  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  the  very  re- 
markable difference  there  is  between  the  two.  When  a  corporation 
is  organized  by  a  sister  State  it  does  business  in  another  State  simply 
bv  the  comitv  of  that  other  State  and  bv  the  consent  of  that  other 
State. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Whereas  if  the  scheme  the  Senator  from  Nevada  sug- 
gests could  be  inaugurated  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  consent  on  the 
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part  of  the  State.  If  we  have  the  power  to  do  what  he  contends  for, 
]t  would  be  a  matter  of  obligation  and  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  whether  it  desired  it  or  not.  That  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  State  being  willing  to  consent  to  a  railroad  operating  under 
a  charter  granted  by  some  other  State,  the  exercise  of  whose  corporate' 
powers  in  that  State  still  continue  to  be  within  the  control'  of  that: 
Sute. 

Mr.  Xewi^nd*.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  I  have  very  much  modified 
my  proposition  since  I  first  asserted  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  objections 
of  tliose  who  fear  that  it  might  involve  usurpation  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. I  have  now  framed  some  provisions,  which  the  Senator 
will  find  in  the  appendix  to  my  views  upon  this  bill  when  reported 
from  the  committee,  in  Which  I  take  up  the  question  to  which  he  has 
referred. 

I  will  state  that  so  far  as  new  construction  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  organize  na- 
tional corporations  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  interstate  road. 
If  such  a  road  were  constructed,  the  National  Government  could  lay- 
down  the  scheme  of  taxation  for  that  road. 

Mr.  Kean.  Without  the  consent  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Newlasds.  Without  the  consent  of  the  State;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Kean.  Take  land  and  do  everything  necessary? 

Mr.  NEWij^NDfi.  Certainly ;  under  die  power  of  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  Baodn.  The  Senator  will  pardon  the  inquiry,  as  I  ask  for  in- 
formation simply.  The  Senator  is  contending  for  a  system  of  na- 
tional taxation  to  the  exclusion  of  State  taxation.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  now  to  assert  the  doctrine  that  under  the  power  of  interstate 
commerce  the  Federal  Government  can  charter  a  railroad  through  a 
State  and  deny  to  the  State  the  right  to  tax  that  railroad,  and  take  ta 
itself  the  exclusive  power  to  tax  that  railroad? 

Mr,  Newlands.  I  do.  I  would  not  deem  it  wise,  however,  to  exer- 
cise that  power. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  understand  the  Senator  did  advocate  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  because  the  great  evil  that  I  understand  him  to  be  com- 
bating is  the  evil  which  grows  out  of  State  taxation.  The  Senator 
wishes  to  have  uniform  taxation,  which,  he  says,  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  National  Government. 

Mr.  Newi-ands.  But  I  would  not  exercise  that  power  by  exempting 
the  property  from  State  taxation,  I  would  exercise  it  by  providing- 
the  rule  and  the  method  of  taxation. 

Mr,  Bacon.  By  which  the  State  would  levy  the  tax? 

Mr.  New-lands.  Bv  which  the  State  would  levy  the  tax, 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  t&at  would  imply,  of  course,  the  power  to  deny  to> 
the  State  the  power  to  tax  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes ;  I  contend  for  that. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  has  given  very  much  more  thought  to  this 
subject  than  I  have,  and  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  him  wnether  his 
statement  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  National 
Govemmont  to  authorize  the  construction  of  railroad  through  a 
State  and  to  deny  to  the  State  the  right  to  tax  any  of  that  property 
is  based  simply  upon  his  own  reflection  or  upon  the  statement  or 
ruling  of  any  conrti 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  Upon  both,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  I  claim,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  National  Government  can  itself  construct  ft 
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railroad — an  interstate  railroad.  It  can,  if  it  chooses,  construct  a 
railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  just  as  to-day  it  is 
constructing  the  Panama  Canal.  I  claim,  further,  that  that  road — a 
Government  road — after  it  is  constructed,  would  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation W  the  State. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  is  now  speaking  of  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  by  the  Go%'ernment  and  not  of  the  granting  of  a  franchise 
to  a  company, 

Mr,  NEwi.ANDa.  Yes ;  but  I  am  going  to  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  Bacon,  The  Senator  is  now  speaking  of  the  appropriation  by 
the  Government  to  its  own  use  of  property  in  the  way  of  right  of 
way,  etc.,  and  upon  that  constructing  a  railway,  the  title  of  which 
shall  be  in  tlie  Government  and  the  ownership  of  which  shall  be  in 
the  Government. 

Mr,  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacox,  That  would  be  very  limited  in  its  operation,  neces- 
sarily, if  the  Senator  is  speaking  of  those  things  which  are  practical. 
As  I  understand  the  contention  of  the  Senator,  it  is  that  there  is  such 
a  gieat  evil  growing  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  railroads,  with  differ- 
ent charters,  different  powers,  different  burdens  resting  upon  them, 
of  their  own  indebtedness,  and  of  differing  systems  of  taxation  and 
rates  of  taxation,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  this 
vast  system  shall  be  unified  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  uni- 
fonnity  of  burden  upon  the  railroad  companies,  in  the  way  of  tax- 
ation particularly.  When  the  Senator  suggests  the  construction  of 
a  road  by  the  Government,  of  course,  he  has  to  engraft  that  upon  a 
system,  which  already  has  230,000  miles  of  railway. 

So  in  dealing  with  the  question  practically,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  evil  which  the  Senator  contends  exists,  it  seems  to  me 
the  matter  to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed  is  the  question 
how  shall  this  vast  system  be  unified,  and  not  how  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  build  one  railroad.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  his  contention  in  regard  to  that  proposition,  I  do  not  think  be 
meets  the  question,  even  if  the  correctness  of  his  proposition  were 
conceded. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  was  simply  giving 
him  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  railroad  incorporated  by  the  National  Government  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  interstate  commerce  could  be  exempted  by  the  National 
Government  from  taxation,  and  so  I  started  by  as.suming  thatif  the 
National  Govermnent,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  over  interstate 
commerce,  should  conclude  to  build  a  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  its  branches,  etc.,  it  would  exempt  that  I'ailroad 
from  State  taxation. 

Then,  I  assume  next  that  if  the  National  Government,  instead  of 
building  the  railroad  itself,  concludes  to  put  the  construction  in 
charge  of  an  agent,  a  corporation  which  it  has  itself  created,  it  can 
also  stamp  that  road  as  a  national  instrumentality  and  exempt  it  by 
express  enactment  from  State  taxation;  and  that  if  it  can  do  that  it 
can  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  the  State  can  tax  that  particular 
property.  My  reasoning  thus  far  extends  only  to  the  case  of  a  Giov- 
emment-owned  railroad  or  a  Government-incorporated  railroad. 
Now,  let  us  take  up 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President r-~  i 
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The  Vice  Pre8idbnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Newlandb.  I  should  like  to  get  through  with  my  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia, 

CAN  CONGRESS  RELIEVE  THE  EAIUtOADS  FROM  STATE  TAXATION  ? 

Mr.  Hbtburn.  Before  the  Senator  leaves  that  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether,  in  his  judgment  it  is  competent  for  Congress 
to  relieTe  this  property  from  taxation  in  the  Stalest 

Mr.  Nkwi-\nds.  I  think  so. 

Mr,  Hetburn.  Then  I  should  like  to  make  this  suggestion  to  the 
Senator :  In  some  counties  in  my  State  the  railroads  pay  from  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  taxes  that  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. I  suppose  there  are  such  instances  in  Nevada.  Would 
the  Senator  regard  as  reasonable  any  law  which  would  exempt  those 
railroads  from  contributing  to  tlie  expenses  of  the  government  that 
affords  them  protection? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  would  not,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  exempt  them. 

Mr.  Hetbukn.  I  think  there  are  counties  in  the  Senator's  State 
where  the  railroads  pay  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  tlie  expense  of 
maintaining  local  government.  If  you  are  going  to  exempt  the  rail- 
roads from  taxation  within  the  States,  where  is  the  substitute  to  be 
found  for  maintaining  the  local  government — schools,  roads,  etc.? 

Mr.  Newlanos.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
exempt  the  railroads  from  State  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  I  pro- 
pose to  subject  them  to  State  taxation. 

Mr.  Hetbuhn.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr,  Sewlands.  I  propose  that  the  National  Government  shall  fix 
(he  rule  by  which  the  roads  shall  be  taxed,  providing  the^  are  rail- 
roads under  national  incoi-poration,  created  as  national  instrumen- 
talities for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  national  power. 

Mr.  Hetburn,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks 
Congress  can  do  that? 

Mr.  NEWL-vxns.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  Can  project  a  railroad  into  a  State,  which  rail- 
road enjoys  the  protection  of  State  laws,  and  the  State  be  able  to 
tax  the  railroad  only  under  the  rule  established  by  the  Government, 
without  any  State  control  over  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Newlanos.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  National  Government 
shall  tax  the  railroads  at  all,  but  that  the  National  Government  shall 
fix  the  rule  by  which  the  States  shall  tax  them. 

Mr.  Heybubx.  ^Tiat  is  the  difference  between  fixing  the  rule 
under  which  the  railroads  shall  bo  taxed  and  taxing  them,  because 
if  the  Government  could  fix  the  rule  it  could  limit  it  without  regard 
to  the  necessities  of  the  State?  It  seems  to  me  a  difficulty  would 
arise  there. 

Mr.  Newlasds.  So  far  as  the  power  is  concerned — we  have  that 
already  illustrated  in  the  action  of  the  National  Government  with 
reference  to  national  banls.  The  National  Government  fixes  tho 
rule  by  which  national  hanks  shall  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Hetbchn.  I  suggest  that  is  in  the  nature  of  tangible  prop- 
erty  

Mr.  Nbwiands.  No. 
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Mr.  Hetdurn.  And  the  other  is  a  class  of  property  that  taxes 
possession  of  the  soil,  occupies  a  part  of  the  territory. 

Mr.  Newla^ds.  The  National  Government  fixes  the  rule  by  which 
the  capital  stock  of  national  banks  may  be  taxed  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Hetbuhx.  That  is  tangible  property. 

Mr.  Newiands,  It  is  true  it  does  not  relieve  the  real  estate  of  the 
banks  from  taxation,  but  it  does  fix  the  rule  that  shall  apply  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Hetbuhn.  But  not  to  the  building. 

Mr.  Xewlands.  It  does  so  upon  the  ground  that  the  national  bank  is 
a  national  instrumentality,  and  that  the  State  will  not  be  permitted  to 
put  a  burden  upon  that  national  instrumentality  which  may  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Heybdrn.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 

Mr,  Nbwlands.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  in  this  case  the 
national  instrumentality  is  the  road  itself — the  rails  and  the  equip- 
ment and  the  appurtenances — that  is,  the  property,  the  instrumen- 
tality by  wliich  transportation  is  conducted  and  through  which  inter- 
state commerce  is  conducted,  and  the  reasoning,  therefore,  applies  to 
that  instrumentality. 

M'CTJLLOCH  v.   MARYLAND. 

In  the  case  of  McCuIIoch  v.  Maryland,  with  which  the  Senator  is 
familiar,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  State  of  Maryland  could 
not  tax  the  notes  of  a  national  bank,  and  it  held  it  could  not  upon  the 
ground  that  the  bank  was  a  national  instrumentality,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Nation  could  not  permit  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
to  put  a  burden  upon  a  national  instrumentality  which  might  destroy 
it.  It  is  true  that  in  that  case  the  court  said  that  the  exemption  would 
not  apply  to  the  real  property  upon  which  the  bank  was  located. 

Mr.  Heybcrn.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Newlands,  But  recollect  in  that  case  the  property  of  the  bank 
was  not  exempted  by  statute  at  all — none  of  it — and  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  that  case  that  by  implication  the  property  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  exempt  from  taxation  because  it  was  necessary  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  National  Government.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  bank  building  is  not.  They  could  conduct  their  bank  in  a 
leased  building.  But,  so  far  as  all  of  the  instrumentality  necessary 
to  exercise  the  power,  they  are  exempt. 

In  this  particular  case  the  railroad  is  the  thing.  It  is  the  instru- 
mentality itself — the  railroad,  its  appurtenances,  and  its  equipment — 
and  I  urge  that  if  that  railroad  is  in  the  ownership  of  the  Government 
the  Government  can  exempt  it  from  taxation,  and  if  it  is  in  the  owner- 
ship of  a  corporation  created  by  the  Government,  it  can  exempt  it.  I 
admit,  as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  that  that  matter  has  not  been  finally 
deteniiined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  I  have  already  shown  tliat  in 
the  Peniston  case  the  court  stood  four  to  four  upon  it,  and  the  only 
reason  why  the  judgment  was  rendered  against  the  exemption  in  that 
case  was  that  one  of  the  four  judges,  who  held  that  the  power  to 
exempt  could  apply  to  the  railroad,  claimed  tliat  the  exemption  had 
not  been  declared  in  the  statute,  and  that  unless  it  was  declared  in  the 
statute  it  was  clearlv  not  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the  property, 
should  be  exempt.    So  the  case  stands  four  to  four  in  that  decision. 

But  upon  the  reasoning  of  the  case,  the  logic  of  the  case,  if  a  na- 
tional railroad,  incorporated  by  the  United  States  Government,  was 
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constructed  by  an  a^nt  of  the  Unit«d  States  Government,  and  if  it  is 
declaretl  to  be  a  national  instrumentality,  and  declared  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  then  under  the  case 
of  McCuUoch  ('.  Maryland,  and  by  reasoning  and  analog^',  it  is  clear 
(he  exemption  will  be  sustained. 

As  to  the  policy  of  exempting  it,  that  is  another  thing.  All  I 
insist  upon  is  a  fair  rule  of  taxation.  I  do  not  propose  to  diminish 
the  existing  taxes  an  iota,  but  I  want  to  propose  a  rule  which  will 
make  these  taxes  mathematically  precise,  in  order  in  the  future  to 
keep  the  railroads  out  of  politics  upon  this  (Question,  and  to  aid  in 
the  determination  of  rates  oy  securing  a  de6nite  factor  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  fixed  charges. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  a. 
question. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Newlanos,  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hetbuhn.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  if  the  railroad  was  the  property  of  the  United  States,  it 
could  be  taxed  at  all  by  a  State?  And  I  will  say,  in  connection  with 
that  question,  that  the  strongest  argument  against  Government  own- 
ership of  railroads  is  that  the  States  could  not  tax  the  property  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  would  therefore  be  deprived 
of  the  support  that  they  naturally  should  have  in  the  way  of  taxation. 


Mr.  Newlandb.  I  know  that  is  urged  as  a  reason.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  asked  me  how  we  would,  under  a  national 
incorporation  act,  secure  the  merger  of  these  State  corporations  into 
a  national  corporation,  I  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not 
propose  in  my  bill  that  that  shall  bo  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
States.  But  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  legislation  of  some  of 
the  States,  particularly  the  Southern  States,  he  will  find  that  the 
States  have  not  been  loath  to  allow  a  foreign  corporation  to  enter 
iheir  borders  and  to  construct  and  operate  railways.  Take  the  ten 
Southern  States  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Ohio. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  those  States 
to-day  are  under  the  control  of  two  gi-eat  systems.  One  is  the 
Southern  Railway  system  and  the  other  the  Atlantic  Coast  system. 
Each  of  these  systems  operates  about  10,000  miles.  Tlie  Southern 
Kailway  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Virginia.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Railroad  Company  was  originally  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Virginiaj  I  believe,  but  its  stock  has  now  passicd  into  the 
hands  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Company,  which  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Coonecticut.  So  we  find  that  one  of  the  systems  of  rail- 
way traversing  the  entire  South  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  and  the  other  practically  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Connecticut. 

How  is  it  that  those  railroad  companies  operate  in  those  States? 
With  the  consent  of  the  States,  expressed  in  legislation.  And  the 
Senator  will  find  that  in  one  or  more  of  the  States  in  the  South  they 
hare  laws  now  upon  the  statute  books  which  permit  merger  with  anj 
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connecting  railroad,  whether  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  another 
State  or  under  the  laws  of  the. United  States.  I  imagine  they  will 
have  no  more  objection  to  merger  with  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  than  they  will  have  to  a  merger  with  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  State. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  New-lands.  Particularly  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  law  incorporat- 
ing the  national  corporation  absolutely  disclaims  any  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  provides  that  it 
shall  only  acquire  an  existing  railroad  in  any  State  with  the  consent 
of  that  State. 

The  Vice  Presidekt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

DUAL  SOVEBEIONTT. 

Mr.  Newlands,  If  the  Senator  will  just  let  me  close  this  thought. 
Here  are  two  sovereigns,  one  the  great  national  sovereign,  exercising 
sovereignty  under  the  gi'anted  powers  over  the  territory  occupied  by 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  other  sovereign  each  of  the  45  differ- 
ent States.  The  State  has  control  over  State  commerce.  The  Nation 
has  control  over  interstate  commerce.  The  same  machine  must  do 
the  bu-siness  of  both.  Now,  if  the  State  can  create  the  machine  that 
is  to  do  interfitate  commerce,  the  Nation  can  create  the  machine  that 
is  to  do  State  commerce. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.   President 

Mr.  Newl.\nd8.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  the  States  can  not 
autliorize  corporations  to  do  interstate  commerce  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation  can  not  authorize  corporations 
to  do  State  commerce  without  the  approval  of  the  States:  but  I 
imagine  that  consent  would  be  forthcoming  in  both  instances.  Now 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 

Jlr.  Bacon,  The  reason  why  I  sought  to  interrupt  the  Senator  was 
because  he  was  pa:>sing  away  from  the  point  on  which  I  wished  to 
reply  to  him,  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  no  disposition  to 
unduly  interrupt  the  Senator,  and  my  only  purpose  in  the  first  inter- 
ruption was  to  get  his  views  as  to  how  ho  proposes  practically  to 
accomplish  that  which  he  argues  so  effectively  theoretically. 

Mr.  Newlasds,  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

R.\lIJtOAD  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES, 

f 

Mr.  Bacon.  Tlie  Senator,  though,  in  speaking  of  the  question  of 
probably  securing  the  consent  of  the  States  mentions  the  fact  that  in 
the  Southern  States,  using  them  as  an  illustration,  most  of  the  rail- 
roads are  owned  by  two  or  three  systems,  and  that  being  operated  suc- 
cei^sfully  in  States  making  no  special  objection  to  that  fact  they 
would  equally  consent  that  there  should  be  systems  operated  under 
Federal  charter,  the  systems  now  being  operated  there  having,  as  they 
do,  charters  of  other  States. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Senator,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  pursue  the  discussion  further  or  to  interrupt  him  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  remarks.    There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Senatoi-,  if  accomplished  by  Federal  incorpora- 
tion, would  be  entirely  different  in  its  operation  from  that  which 
is  now  acconiplislied  by  railroads  operated  as  they  are  under  charters 
from  other  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senator  is  to  take  away  from  the  States  the 
right  to  assess  and  collect  taxes,  and  if  his  scheme  could  be  carried 
out  under  national  incorporation  the  large  systems  of  railroads  oper- 
ated under  Federal  charters  would  have  as  their  cliief  characteristic 
or  feature  the  fact  that  their  taxes  were  assessed  and  perhaps  levied 
by  the  Federal  Government;  if  not  levied,  certainly  assessed.  In 
other  words,  the  State  would  entirely  lose  the  right  of  assessing  taxes 
and  be  remitted  under  the  Senators  scheme  purely  to  the  work  of 
collection,  whei-eas  as  it  now  exists,  while  it  is  true  that  the  railroads 
are  chartered  in  a  large  measure  (it  is  not  altogether  so  in  my  State, 
by  any  means)  by  States  other  than  those  through  which  tliey  run, 
nevertheless  in  all  those  cases  and  in  all  those  States  the  power  of 
assessing  and  levying  taxes  is  as  perfectly  preser\ed  by  the  State  as 
if  the  road  was  chartei-ed  within  that  State  and  operated  solely  by  an 
authority  or  franchise  received  from  it. 

As  I  said.  I  do  no  desire  to  break  up  the  Senator's  speech  with 
a  colloquy,  but  I  really  interrupted  him  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
his  view,  if  the  Senator's  theory  is  a  conect  theory,  and  if  Congress 
could  be  gotten  to  consent  to  it  and  to  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution, 
in  what  way  would  the  Senator  seek  to  bring  under  his  general  control 
the  230,0CM)  miles  of  railroad  now  being  held  under  charters  granted 
by  States  and  not  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Senator  has 
already  expressed  his  view  as  to  how  that  was  to  be  done,  and  I 
simply  repeat  it  for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming  any  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  general  discussion  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  Senator  put 
me  any  inquiry  that  he  sees  fit,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  answer. 

I  will  state  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  a 
national  incorporation  act  should  provide  for  a  schem?  of  taxation. 
I  assume  that  Congress  could  not.  in  framing  a  national  incorpora- 
tion act,  provide  a  scheme  of  taxation  unless  it  pre.sented  obvious 
advantages — advantages  which  the  repro,sentatives  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  would  see. 

ADVANTAGES    OF   TJSIFOBM    TAXATION. 

\ow,  those  advantages  are  that  if  we  have  a  fixed  tax,  mathe- 
matically ascertained,  it  will  yield  as  much  and  more  than  the  States 
now  get.  It  also  takes  the  railroads  out  of  politics  as  to  taxation, 
and  I  regard  that  as  very  desirable.  Second,  it  results  in  a  certain 
factor  for  the  regulating  of  commerce,  both  National  and  State,  be- 
cause then  taxes  can  bo  definitely  and  mathematically  ascertained  as 
one  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  company,  whereas  if  they  are  left  in 
the  elastic  form  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  ranging  possibly 
^1  the  way  from  the  present  tax  of  $56,000,000  in  the  aggregate  to 
$150,000,000,  and  involving  possibly  in  addition  a  tax  of  equal 
amount  upon  the  stockholders  and  bondholders,  all  certainty  i-egard- 
ing  taxes  as  a  factor  in  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  will  be  lost. 
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I  would  expect,  of  course,  in  the  consideration  of  such  legislation 
that  the  Members  from  the  different  States  represented  in  Congress 
would  not  permit  any  provision  to  go  in  regarding  taxation  unless 
they  felt  it  was  a  beneiicial  provision — beneficial  to  the  States  them- 
selves and  beneficial  to  the  entire  Nation.  It  is  not  essential,  how- 
ever, to  national  incorporation;  in  fact,  it  is  rather  extraneous  to  it_ 
The  main  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  national  incorporation  is  the 
control  over  capital  and  also  the  control  over  the  return  upon  capital. 

COlilTT  OF  THE  STATES  TO  THE  KATIOS. 

The  Senator  seems  to  doubt  that  the  States  would  pursue  the  same 
rule  of  comity  toward  a  national  corporation  that  they  follow  with 
reference  to  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  sister  State> 
I  admit  that  at  the  start  there  may  be  a  feeling  that  here  is  the  great 
national  sovereign  proposing  to  dominate  the  transportation  in  a 
particular  State.  But  then  I  would  expect  the  people  of  the  State- 
and  their  representatives  to  reflect  upon  the  utter  inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing State  law  to  shape  a  machine  that  can  do  this  work  properly. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  there,  I  will  try  not  tO' 
interrupt  him  ngain. 

Mr.  Newlakds.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  understand  that  while  it  would  be  the  Senator's  plan 
lo  secure  the  vohmtary  action  and  consent  of  the  State,  nevertheless, 
he  does  contend  that  in  the  absence  of  such  consent  it  would  be  within 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  without  that  consent  to  convert 
all  these  charters  into  Federal  charters. 

Mr.  NEWLANne.  No ;  I  do  not  contend  that. 

Mr.  Bacon,  Does  not  the  Senator  recognize  that  of  all  the  schemes — 
and  I  use  the  word  "scheme"  not  in  any  disparaging  sense — of  alt 
the  plans  that  have  been  suggested,  short  possibly  of  the  Government 
ownership  of  the  230,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country,  there  has 
never  been  a  scheme  which  would  so  certainly  result  in  the  far-reach- 
ing and  fast-binding  of  the  centralizing  power  and  authority  of  the 
General  Government  as  would  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Newcajjds.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it  would  centralize 
power  in  the  National  Government  any  more  than  the  present  system 
centralizes  power  in  the  hands  of  outside  States.  We  must  locate- 
power  somewhere,  and  under  the  existing  system  of  combination  and 
consolidation  the  great  corporation  which  controls  the  transportation 
of  10  or  15  States,  and  through  them  the  commerce  of  all  the  Uniott 
passing  over  those  roads,  is  centralized  in  a  particular  State,  like  the 
State  of  Virginia,  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  imagine  that  if  this  transportation  system  is  to  be  under  the 
control  of  a  foreign  corporation  the  States  affected  would  rather  have 
the  control  in  the  Federal  Government,  in  whose  legislation  every 
State  has  a  share,  than  in  a  State  in  which  the  people  of  no  other 
State  have  any  share. 

In  examining  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States  I  find  they  ex- 
pressly provide  for  the  merger  of  railroads  organized  under  the  laws 
of  that  State  with  railroads  organized  under  the  laws  of  other  States 
or  of  the  United  States.  So  there  is  the  evidence  right  upon  the 
statute  books  that  there  is  no  objection  to  accepting  the  National 
Government  as  the  creator  of  the  corporation  that  is  to  merge  theso 
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ereat  systems.  Let  me  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  loose  legis- 
lation that  has  prevailed  in  States  itpon  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me.  before  he  goes  on  to 
that,  just  as  a  mere  suggestion,  I  will  revert  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
the  State's  control  over  the  railroads  thus  merged,  of  which  he  speaks, 
iE  in  the  right  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  but  the  right  to  con- 
trol in  every  particular — every  matter  of  police,  every  matter  of 
taxation,  every  matter  of  the  regulation  of  rates  is  still  within  the 
power  of  the  States.  Under  the  Senator's  system  the  matter  of 
police  and  the  matter  of  regulation  and  the  matter  of  the  regulation 
of  rales  would  be  surrendered  to  the  General  Government,  as  well 
as  the  matter  of  assessing  taxes. 

Mr.  Newlands,  Let  me  read  to  the  'Senator  the  section  which  I 
hive  prepared  upon  that  subject.    It  is  headed : 

STATE  POUCE  AND  STATE  KATES. 

Sec.  18.  Nothlug  lier<>iu  contnlned  shall  be  construed  as  IntPrferiiiE  wllb  the 
police  laws  of  any  Rtnte  rewrdlng  rallvoads  iiK-orporntetl  uniler  thiB  act  and 
i^ralln;;  In  .Eitch  5(tnti?s.  nor  shuU  anything  lierein  (contained  be  construed 
ai  affecting  the  right  and  power  of  each  State  to  regulate  purely  State  com- 
nierre  on  railroads  organized  under  thia  act.  But  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon  ma.v  bold  couferencea  from  time  to  time  with  the  regulating  power 
of  anj  State  with  a  view  to  such  harmonious  adjustment  and  regulation  of 
State  commerce  and  Interstate  conimerce  as  will  protect  tbe  public  against 
■hoses  or  extortion,  and  the  rallronds  against  lnade<iuate  returns  upon  their 
iDTestmeut.  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  such  corporations  as  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  must  necessarily  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  his  scheme  would  involve  the  permanent  surrender  by 
the  States  thereafter  to  control  any  of  those  matters,  and  while  we 
might  pass  that  statute  now,  another  statute  might  be  passed  to- 
morrow and  the  i^ght  to  regulate  the  rates  in  a  State,  even  as  to 
the  matter  of  rate  or  any  question  of  liability  for  damages  of  any 
kind  or  under  a  contract  of  any  kind  or  any  other  matter  of  police, 
taxation,  or  the  regulation  of  rates,  would  be  forever  gone  from  the 
State  and  thereafter  permanently  vested  solely  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  that  the  States  would  voluntarily  for  all 
time  surrender  such  rights  as  those,  the  Senator  is  verv  much  more 
sanguine  than  most  of  us  would  possibly  be  under  such  circumstances. 
I  think  that  so  far  from  being  ready  to  surrender  for  all  time  such 
ri^ts  as  those  it  would  create  somewhat  of  a  spirit  of  resistance 
if  there  was  an  attempt  to  force  it  upon  them.  The  Senator,  I  under- 
stand, of  course,  does  not  contemplate  that,  but  I  simply  speak  of 
it  as  a  matter  of  contrast. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  will  state  that  no  surrender  whatever  of  the 
rights  of  any  State  is  involved,  in  my  judgment,  in  this  proposed 
act.  The  States  have  absolute  control  over  ptirely  State  commeice. 
The  Federal  Government  has  absolute  control  over  interstate  com- 
merce. The  same  instrumentality  is  used  for  both  State  commerce 
and  interstate  commerce. 

Now,  the  only  question  is,  which  sovereignty  shall  create  that  in- 
strumenti  After  the  instrument  is  created  nothing  will  interfere 
*ith  the  powers  of  the  State  over  State  commerce  or  with  the  power 
of  the  National  Government  over  interstate  commerce.  The  Senator 
might  as  well  insist  that  if  we  permit  the  instrument  that  is  to  do 
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the  interstate  commerce  we  thereby  absolutely  surrender  to  the  State 
all  power  over  interstate  commerce.  The  Senator  will  not  contend 
that 

On  the  contrary,  although  Congress  has  permitted  the  6tate  to 
create  the  instrument  of  interstate  commerce,  we  are  regulating  that 
instrument  by  all  the  statutes  which  we  have  upon  that  subject.  We 
have  regulated  the  State  instrument  as  to  safety  appliances,  as  to 
rebates  and  preferences,  and  we  purpose  now  to  regulate  it  as  to 
rates,  but  only  in  relation  to  interstate  commerce.  So  also,  if  a 
national  corporation  were  created,  that  corporation,  so  far  as  inter- 
stat«  commerce  is  concerned,  would  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  each 
particular  State ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  exempting  the 
corporation  from  taxation,  or  prescribing  the  rule  for  taxation,  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  (hat  State  with  reference  to  taxation. 

Now,  the  Senator  seems  to  view  with  apjirehension  the  possibility 
that  hereafter  we  might  seek  to  change  this  law,  but  recollect  this 
law  can  only  be  changed  by  the  Representatives  in  this  body  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  various  States  affected.  Every 
one  of  them  has  a  voice  here  and  a  voice  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  suggest  to  tlie  Senator  whether  it  is  not  better,  if 
the  instrument  is  to  be  created  that  is  to  conduct  both  State  and  inter- 
state commerce,  to  have  that  instrument  created  by  a  sovereign  in 
whose  action  the  people  of  every  State  can  participate  rather  than  ia 
the  sovereignty  represented  by  a  single  State,  like  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia or  New  York,  in  which  the  people  of  outside  States  have  no 
representation  or  voice  whatever. 

THE  INCORPOKATIOX  OF  THE  80DTHERN   8TSTEM8. 

Let  us  see  what  this  present  system  fastens  upon  the  entire  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  upon  States  whose  transportation  is  conducted  by  cor- 
porations organized  outside  of  that  State.  The  two  lines  to  which 
I  have  referred — the  Atlantic  Coast  line  and  the  Southern  Railway 
line — each  controls  about  10,000  miles  of  railways  in  (be  South.  Each 
of  those  lines  is  composed  of  many  different  roads,  organized  under 
State  laws,  and  each  one  of  those  was  probably  the  result  of  antece- 
dent consolidations,  so  that  probably  each  of  the  present  systems 
represents  an  aggregate  of  two  or  three  hundred  corporations. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  law  which  provided  for  tliis.  The  Southern 
Railway  Co.  is  the  succe.ssor  of  the  Richmond  &  Damille,  The 
Richmond  &  Danville  road  was  a  small  railroad  company  operating 
about  300  miles  of  railroad  in  Virginia,  It  got  into  difficulty  and 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  It  was  purchased  by  certain 
parties,  and  they  evidently  determined  to  make  it  the  nucleus  of  a 
|treat  national  system,  for  (hat  is  what  the  Southern  Railway  system. 
IS  to-day.  They  applied  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  a  law  wa& 
pas.«ed  which  pi-ovided  that  the  purchasers  of  that  road  could  organ- 
ize a  corporation  bv  whatever  name  thev  chose,  and  that  the  pur- 
chasers could  make  the  capital  stock  of  that  corporation  $350,000,000. 
There  was  no  limit  whatever  as  to  bonds.  The  stock,  however,  was 
limited  to  $3,'i0,000.000.  The  Senator  can  look  over  that  law  and  he 
will  find  that  there  were  no  guards  whatever  attached  against  exces- 
sive capitalization,  it  being  quite  possible  for  that  corporation  to 
issue  shares  for  a  dollar  a  share,  though  the  par  value  is  $100;  and 
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the  act  provides  that,  whatever  may  be  paid  for  the  stock,  the  stock 
shall  be  thereafter  regarded  as  full-paid  stock. 

That  act  gave  the  most  ample  powers,  without  any  restriction  or 
restraint  or  control  of  any  supervising  body.  I  can  understand  how 
it  was  done.  Tlie  people  were  anxious  to  have  the  railroad  system 
of  the  South  built  up,  and  they  were  glad  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
any  body  of  capitalists  who  would  do  it.  So  this  extraordinary 
charter  was  given.  As  I  stated,  it  allows  this  little  300-mile  railroad 
to  issue  $350,000,000  of  stock.  It  does  not  provide  that  that  stock 
^all  be  issued  only  for  money  paid  or  for  property  at  jts  value,  but 
under  those  provisions  watered  stock  to  almost  any  extent  can  be 
given  out. 

As  I  have  stated,  stock  could  be  given  for  a  dollar  a  share,  and  yet 
afterwai-ds  it  would  be  regarded  as  full-paid  stock  at  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  share.  Unlimited  power  is  ^ven  with  reference  to  bonds, 
and  then  it  gives  the  power  to  "  lease,  use,  operate,  consolidate  with  " 
•  •  *  "  any  railroad  or  transportation  company  now  or  hereafter 
incorporated  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Virginia  had  no  objection  to  consolidating  with  any 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  the  sanction  now,  so  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  to  this  very 
proposition^ — "  or  of  any  of  the  States  thereof,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
such  railroad  or  transportation  companies." 

There  are  liberal  provisions  of  this  kind  which  I  shall  insert  in 
the  Record.  The  power  is  given  to  purchase,  hold,  and  own  bonds 
or  stocks  of  other  corporations,  and  also  the  power  to  purchase  and 
guarantee  "  the  stocks  and  bonds,  or  either,  of  hotel,  lighterage, 
wharf,  elevating,  and  other  such  enterprises  convenient  in  connection 
therewith  or  as  a  part  thereof."  The  company  may  classify  its  stock 
as  it  chooses  and  give  preferences  as  it  chooses,  and  then  comes  the 
following  clause: 

Such  new  corporation  may  borrow  money  ami  tsmie  bonds  or  other  evidence 
ot  Inili^btedneBs  thetvfor,  end  may  sec-ure  tbe  same  from  time  to  time  by  mort- 
gage or  deed  of  trust  u|>tin  any  ur  all  of  its  property -and  franchises;  and  such 
new  corporiitlon.  fn>m  time  to  time,  tnny  IsHue  and  sell  Its  bonds  uiid  Its  ciipltal 
.  stock  at  such  prices  and  on  mich  tcriiiB  as  shall  he  speclfletl  in  snld  plan  of 
ur^nlzntton.  or  an  a  majority  In  niiLoiint  of  ihe  stockholders  shall  approve  at 
soy  meetlDR.  and  may  receive  In  payment  therefor  property,  securities,  or  shares 
In  any  corporation  mentioned  In  this  net ;  and  any  stock  so  issued  shaQ  be 
deenietl  fully  paid  and  free  from  any  liability. 

Now,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  was  incorporated  under  a  similar 
law.  Contrast  that  law  with  the  State  of  Texas^  whei-e  they  will  not 
permit  consolidation  with  any  corporation  outside  of  the  State,  and 
where  in  the  State  itself  consolidation  is  absolutely  controlled  by 
the  regulating  commission.  Contrast  it  also  with  the  laws  of  Texas, 
which  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  issue  of  bonds  or  stocks  except 
for  money  paid  or  property  delivered  at  its  actual  value,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  issue  of  eitner  bonds  or  stocks  without  the  approval 
of  the  railroad  commission  of  that  State.  Contrast  it  with  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  which  equally  guard  against  overcapitalization  and 
provide  that  bonds  shall  only  be  issued  for  money  actually  received 
or  for  the  property  delivered  at  its  value  and  also  provide  that  there 
shall  be  no  issue  of  bonds  or  stocks  without  the  approval  of  the 
railroad  commission. 
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In  both  of  tliose  States  you  have  absolute  guards  against  overcapi- 
tnlization;  but  these  great  combinations  in  seeking  the  power  for 
combination,  seek  the  States,  by  laxity  of  whose  laws  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  consolidation  and  combination.  They  turn  to  States  such 
as  New  Jersey  and  Xew  York  and  PennsylTania,  whose  legislation 
is  almost  altogether  controlled  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  no  single  one  of  the  corporate  powers  given  by 
either  of  those  States  can  be  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  the  par- 
ticular State  thus  granting  the  franchises,  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised. 

Mr.  NewiIaxds.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  by  the  le^slation  which  the  Senator  contemplates 
a  railroad  would  have  the  right  to  exercise  such  franchise  regardless 
of  the  consent  of  the  States, 

Mr.  Newlands.  So  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Baoon,  Well,  if  they  are  interstate  railroads,  if  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  is  a  tenable  one,  thev  would  necessarily  be  roads 
which  run  from  one  State  into  another,  and  through  States  into 
other  States,  and  throughout  their  whole  length  they  would  be  inter- 
state commerce  roads. 

Mr.  Newlands.  So  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned,  they 
ought  to  be  free  from  the  control  of  the  States.  They  are  now  free 
from  control  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  misunderstands  me.  I  mean  so  far  as 
the  exercise  of  corporate  franchises  is  concerned.  As  it  now  is,  no 
railroad  company  cnartered  in  one  State  can  exercise  corporate  fran- 
chise in  another  State  without  the  consent  of  that  State ;  and  under 
the  Senator's  scheme,  if  it  is  to  be  operative,  of  course  it  would  not 
be  a  matter  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Newlands.  So  far  as  the  acquisition  of  existing  lines  is  con- 
cerned my  proposition  does  not  involve  acquisition  without  the  con- 
sent of  tiie  States,  and  the  States  may  impose  any  condition  they 
choope  upon  that  consent,  just  as  they  would  in  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  law  of  a  sister  State, 

There  is  another  section  which  I  have  drawn  here  regarding  the 
acquisition  of  interstate  railroads.    It  is  as  follows: 

Sbc.  1».  SiK'h  iiiriK>mti(>n  may,  wirli  the  eoosent  of  any  Stnte.  upon  the  ap- 
provHl  of  tht-  IntiTsiHti-  I 'tininicrci'  <'<iimiil»<k>ii.  miiuire  rhe  ntllruid  of  iiny 
ooriHinitioii  iimv  cirv-inil/eil  uiiiler  tlic  1bw«  of  hih-Ii  Stntp  anil  may  Issuf  for  th'.- 
purchase  tticroif  mii-Ii  iiinoiiiit  of  boiHls  aDiI  stock  as  may  be  authortz«d  by  the 
Iiilt-rsmie  ('LimiiK-riv  < 'iiiiiiLjIssiiiii :  but  surti  iinrhoriziitlim  sbnil  oiilj:  h-  made 
after  a  public  limrhiu.  iit  whb'li  the  .\ttun)ey  General  sball  appear,  either  per- 
ftoiiiilly  <ir  liy  one  of  Ills  iissinliiiits.  iinil  U(i  Ihiiip  of  liomls  iir  siliH-k  therefor  shall 
excceil  tl:e  vfilue  of  such  roiiil  an  nsivrliiliitil  by  i<ai<1  MmiDilKslon. 

With  the  <-i.usi-iit  of  th<-  Seniile  miiler  which  i>ny  railroad  rorporation  Is  or 
niny  lie  orinintzed.  iiicrscr  U-twei'n  such  i'<iriH)Tiilion  anil  i\  <vrponitlon  iii^anlzeil 
under  this  net  iimy  be  acconipllKbed  uuiler  this  act.  nntl  bonils  anil  stock  may 
be  iBsueil  by  any  ci)ri)oraiiiiii  oreiinlKnl  uniler  thiR  act  for  such  puriiose,  pnt- 
vlileil  such  priii¥)!ieil  tiierKcr  Is  npprnveil  by  the  Interstate  Conimerci-  CunimlH' 
slon,  nu<1  the  ImiuiIs  iinil  stock  Issued  In  the  accoinpllshinenl  of  such  luereer  are 
also  n|)priiviHi  by  such  commission. 

So  the  rights  of  the  States  are  protected  just  as  much  as  where 
a  corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  State,  is  con- 
ducting the  transportation  of  a  particular  State.  The  difficulty 
about  the  present  systeui  is.  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  these  cor- 
porations uniformly  resort  for  their  charters  to  the  States  whose 
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laws  are  most  lax,  aod  the  result  is  overcBpitalization,  which  is  in- 
jurious to  the  eatire  country'. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  overcapitalization  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  rates;  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  should  be.  These  bonds  and  stocks  are  put  out  upon  the  country. 
The  railroads  make  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  an  income  that  will 
pay  an  interest  upon  them.  They  finally  get  a  place  and  a  value 
m  the  markets  of  the  coimtry;  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chasing public;  and  there  is  not  a  regulating  board  in  the  country 
that  will  not  consider  the  value  that  has  been  built  up  in  this  way,  . 
and  justly  so,  because  society  has  stood  by  and  allowed  these  values 
to  accumulate  without  taking  action  to  prevent  it. 

Upon  this  question  of  capitalization,  I  should  say  that  even  if  we 
do  not  frame  a  national  incorporation  act,  we  should  put  a  provision 
in  this  bill  declaring  that  no  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce shall  hereafter  issue  bonds  and  stocks  without  the  approval  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Keax,  Does  the  Senator  offer  that  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Newiands.  I  shall  offer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks  some 
quotations  from  the  laws  of  various  States  regarding  the  control  of 
capitalization  and  also  some  authorities. 

The  Vice  President,  Without  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

Mr.  Nbwi^kds.  I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  great  advance 
that  is  being  made  in  the  value  of  these  securities,  and  unless  we 
arrest  it  by  providing  for  the  control  of  capitalization  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  control  of  the  return  on  their 
capital,  we  will  find  that  this  advance  will  increase  in  the  near  future. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  1896  the  lowest  quotation  for  New  York  Cen- 
tral was  88 ;  in  1900  it  was  125| ;  in  1905  it  was  136^.  The  highest 
quotation  for  these  years  was  in  1896,  99i:  in  1900,  1458;  in  1905, 
167i. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  Mr,  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Has  the  Senator  the  quotations  for  the  years  1893 
to  1897 1 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Gaujnoer.  I  think  they  would  be  illuminating. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  imagine  tne  quotations  were  then  lower. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Yes;  very  much  lower, 

Mr.  Newlands.  For  Pennsylvania,  the  lowest  quotation  in  these 
three  years  was  in  1896,  when  it  was  99J;  in  1900,  I24f ;  in  1905, 
131j.  The  highest  quotation  in  these  years  was  in  1896,  109^;  in 
1900, 149J;  in  1905,  1433. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  lowest  quotations  in  these 
three  years  were  as  follows :  In  1896,  12} ;  in  1900,  453 !  >n  1905,  165 ; 
and  for  the  same  years  the  highest  quotations  were:  In  1896,  14f ;  in 
1900,  86i;  in  1905,  216i. 

In  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  lowest  quotations  were:  In 
1896, 108i ;  in  1900, 1443 ;  "n  1905,  236.  The  highest  quotations  were : 
In  1896, 122 ;  in  1900, 191^ ;  in  1905, 335. 
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Let  me  say  here  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  was  broken  up  by  the  Northern  Securities  deci- 
^on.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  moet  of  these  mergers  which  have 
been  accomplished  are  subject  to  tlie  same  legal  objections  to  which 
that  merger  was  subject:  but  they  have  not  been  tested  in  the  courts. 
It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  country  if  these  consolidations 
were  broken  up;  I  believe  that  consolidation  is  beneficial  to  the 
country.  The  burden  imposed  by  consolidations  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  uncontrolled — uncontrolled  as  to  capitalization  and 
uncontrolled  as  to  return  on  capital.  From  present  indicHtions.  from 
the  returns  of  these  various  companies,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  after  this  rate  legislation  is  over,  unless  national  ma- 
chinery for  consolidation  with  proper  guards  is  provided,  these  rail- 
roads will  combine  with  a  capitalization  greater  than  ever  has  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  country, 

I  shall  print  in  my  remarks  the  pertinent  sections  of  a  bill  for 
national  incorporation,  which  I  am  preparing,  and  shall  close  my  re- 
marks to-morrow. 

The  sections  referred  to  are  as  follows : 


S&cmoN  ].  Ai..v  uiiiiiIht  nf  tHTsonH  not  less  thnii  1-^  iiiiiy,  under  this  net,  form 
a  cotvoTutUm  for  the  i>ui'|Kise  of  <'OUHtriU'tlriK.  nmlntHluIng,  aiul  operatltiK  an 
Interstate  rallnmd,  or  fur  the  |iur|)UBe  nt  ncqulrfnK  and  operating  a  railroad 
(IF  ratlnuKlH.  iilreiiily  (.-oiiKtriK-ttiil  unit  eiiKiiV'tnl  In  liiterstnie  c 


Sec.  3.  SiK'h  (-oi-|iornll[in  xlitill  Issue  only  siu-h  nmoiinl  of  lioniln  nnd  stork  hs 
may  be  necessary  for  tlie  construction,  purcliase.  and  M]ulpnient  of  the  railroads 
(NinstrudiMl  or  acquired.  Xo  bonds  or  Bto<'ks  shall  be  Issued  except  for  mooey 
paid  or  for  property  acquired  at  Its  actual  value.  The  amount  of  such  issue  of 
stock  or  bonds  shall  In  every  case  require  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comnilsflton,  which  shall  jtrnnt  public  hearing  rcRardlng  the  same,  to 
which  all  parties  Interested  shall  bf  public  notice  given  by  the  oooimlssiOQ  be 
Invited.  The  l"n[te<l  Stales  ahnll  lie  represented  at  sneh  hearing  by  the 
Attomej'  Generol  or  one  of  his  assoclateii.  The  eommlsalon  shall  certify  In 
writing  to  the  in«)rporators  or  to  the  corporation  Its  determination,  and  shall 
record  the  sanie  In  Its  reconlx.  and  nil  bonils  and  stwk  not  Issued  lu  compliance 
with  such  determination  shall  be  void  as  against  such  corporation. 


Sec.  14.  All  I'orporiitions  foniietl  under  thl.s  not  shall  make  to  the  Interstate 
Coninierce  Coninilssiiin  such  repiirts  as  hiv  nnvr  hy  Itiw  requlretl  to  be  made  ro 
sal<l  conunisslon,  and  such  further  reports  as  the  rules  of  said  comnilffiion  shall 
from  time  to  time  require. 


Sbc,  17.  Xnttoiinl  rorporatlnns  duly  orfmnlKed  under  this  act  are  hereby  de- 
claretl  to  he  military  and  post  mads  and  Instrumental  I  tlett  for  the  regulation 
of  Interstate  eoinnierce.  The  franchises,  storks.  Imnils,  flxe<l  evidences  of  in- 
delite<1ness,  niieraHoiis.  and  traffic,  and  the  corimrntlon  Itself,  shell  be  exempt 
from  nil  Insntlon  hy  any  State  or  Territory  other  than  as  provldetl  in  this  act. 
but  the  property  of  such  corjwratlon,  Including  Its  right  of  way,  track,  real 
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estate,  stations,  office  bulliUnga.  and  equipment,  shnll  lie  subj^'t  ii 
■ni]  at  such  averaf^e  percentiiKe  of  their  actuul  valuta  uii  ^hiill  li 
with  reference  to  other  property  In  euch  State  nr  TerrltoiT-  I"  Heu  of  such 
tax  any  State  or  Territory  may  Impose  a  tax  not  exceeiling  4  i>er  cent  on  bucIi 
proportion  of  the  ktosb  reeelpta  of  such  corporation  as  the  iiuinl>er  of  mllex  of 
track  in  such  State  or  Territory  bear  to  the  total  mliea  of  track  operated  hy  such 
corporation.  In  esttniatlni:  the  niltes  of  track,  each  mile  of  second  track  shHtl  he 
regarded  na  equal  to  one-half  tulle  of  track,  and  each  uilte  of  third  or  fourth 
tradt  or  eldiQf;  shall  be  estimated  as  equal  to  one-third  of  each  mile  of  main 
track.  For  the  purpose  of  computation  by  each  State  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Comniiittiioii  sliall  certify  to  the  taslnf!  authorllles  of  eiich  State  or  Terrltor>- 
tlK  gross  receipts  for  the  precedinc  year  of  the  total  mileage,  as  aforesaid,  and 
tlie  proportion  of  such  total  mlle:ij^  operate<l  In  such  State  or  Territory. 


Su'.  IH.  Nothlni;  herein  contiilneil  shall  he  constnietl  as  luterfinnx  i\tth  tho 
police  laws  of  any  State  reKardlnji;  railroads  Incorporiied  under  this  ait  anil 
operallnjz  In  such  States,  nor  shall  anythlne  herein  contalnnl  be  construed  a^ 
affecting  the  rlKbt  and  power  of  each  State  to  regulate  pureU  ''tate  commerce 
on  rallrondtt  organized  under  thU  act.  But  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnil*. 
slon  may  hidd  conferences  froui  time  to  time  with  the  regulating  giouer  of  inv 
Slate  with  a  view  to  such  harmonious  adjustment  and  regulation  of  State  com 
iner<v  and  Interstate  commerce  as  will  protect  the  public  agaliivt  abuser  or 
eitortlon.  and  the  railroads  against  Inadequate  returns  upon  their  Investment, 
and  pn ite  the  efllclency  of  such  »-on«'ra lions  a-"  o  minim  ninlen 
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Rtx-.  19.  Such  corporation  may.  with  the  consent  of  an\  State  uiKin  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  acquire  the  railroad  of  nn^ 
cun>oraiion  now  orgatilztd  under  the  laws  of  such  State,  and  ma%  issue  for  the 
purcha.se  thereof  such  amount  of  bonds  and  stock  as  maj  be  aulhoiizeil  hv  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  but  such  authorisation  Nhall  "iiH  Ire  made 
after  a  public  hearing,  at  which  the  Attorney  General  shall  appear  either  pei 
Konnlly  "r  hy  one  of  his  assistants,  and  no  issue  if  bonds  or  stmk  thei-efor  shall 
exceed  the  value  of  such  road  as  ascertained  by  said  conitulNslon 

With  the  consent  of  the  State  under  which  any  lallroad  i<ir|i»ratloii  Is  or  inar 
he  organized,  merger  between  such  corporation  and  a  corjioration  organlzeil 
uiuler'thlK  act  may  be  accomplished  under  this  act  and  twnds  and  stock  ina\  be 
I.^'ned  by  any  corporation  orgaulKcd  under  this  ait  for  such  purpose  provided 
such  proposeil  merger  is  approved  by  the  Interstate  (  minierce  Conimisalon  and 
the  iHinds  an<l  stocks  Issued  In  the  accomplishment  of  luch  merger  are  also 
approve!)  by  such  commission. 


Sec.  20.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  grant  and  continuance  of  any  franchise 
t<>  ih>  business  under  this  act  that  the  cor|">rati<m  holding  •'iiOx  franthl-ie  shall 
iiet  aside  annually  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  said  corporation  to  lie  held 
ns  a  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  penaiona  to 
the  eniployees  of  sucli  corporation  who  shall  have  been  diMiuallfled  for  actl\e 
senlce  either  hy  Injury  In  the  Ber\lce  or  by  age.  The  amount  and  time  of  pai 
meats,  the  Investment  of  the  fund,  the  disbursing  of  the  same  ant  the  entire 
management  thereof,  shall  he  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  m  ide  ami  from 
time  to  time  altered  hy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlssli  n 


Rbt.  21.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  hereby  empowered  and 
directed  to  act  as  a  boani  of  conciliation  between  torporations  organised  under 
this  act  and  their  employees  as  to  any  dispute  afNlng  between  said  corpora 
tliin  and  Its  emiiloyeea  In  the  mutter  of  coni]it>nsallon  liour~  and  ci  nditlons  of 
ialior,  the  [iroteclUm  of  life  and  llndi  of  sild  emplovees  an  1  suth  ixmer  shall 
he  exercised  iiy  such  commission  in  aci-ordance  with  lules  and  rokUlattons  to 
he  made,  and  from  time  to  time  altered,  hy  said  comml<mlon 
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Sec.  22.  Any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  who  ehall  be  en- 
KBKcd  In  promoting  or  oppo^ng  any  legislation  or  governmental  action,  either 
Nutlonal  or  State,  shall  from  time  to  time  mabe  onth  to  the  Interstate  Ooni- 
uici-i-i-  <;oninjiH8iiiu  to  h  statenieiit  or  his  elpt-ndltures  mule  In  thiit  bflietf.  N'o 
corporation  organl^ied  under  this  act  shall  make  any  expenditure  whatever  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  or  defeating  any  political  party  or  candidate  for  ofBc«, 
and  for  every  such  offense  such  corporation  shall,  on  conviction,  be  suhject 
lo  Ji  fine  of dollars. 

Any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  who  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  make,  assist  In  making,  cause,  or  direct  to  be  made  any  false  state- 
ment, material  misrepresentation,  or  false  entry  in  any  t>ook,  report,  return, 
account,  or  certificate  required  by  the  act  to  be  kept,  made,  or  filed,  shall  be, 

upon  conviction,  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  dollars,  or  to  Im- 

priwinment   for   imt   more  thjui   one  year,   or  both,  und   bIiuU   flirt liernio re  be 
liable  In  a  rivll  action  for  damages  caused  to  any  creditor  or  stockholder  thereby. 

Any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  such  corporation  who  shall  nillfully  refuse 
or  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  InitMsed  upon  him  by  this  act  for  which  refusal 
or  iieKlect  u  i>enulty  in  not  therein  otherwli«e  expressly  provided,  shall  be  sub- 
ject, uiwn  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than dollars,  or  to  Imprlson- 

tnent  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  ■ 

All  fines  under  this  act  shall  bo  paid  Into  the  iiccldfnt  and  Insurance  fund 
aforesaid. 

mnnENDs. 

Sec.  23.  No  such  corporation  shall  pay  or  distribute  to  Its  stockholders  In  any 
form  during  any  one  year  a  dividend  or  dividends  exceeding  In  total  amount 
5  lier  cent  upon  the  entire  capital  stock.  If  after  the  payment  by  such  cortio- 
ration  of  Us  operating  expenses,  maintenance,  improvements,  and  betterments. 
its  taxes.  Its  Interest  on  t!onded  or  other  Indebtedness,  and  Its  contribution  to 
the  accident  and  insurance  fund,  there  shall  be  a  surplus  over  and  above  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  such  dividend  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  the  surplus 
shall  be  apportioned)  as  follows :  One-half  thereof  shall  be  paid  into  a  guar- 
anty fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  future  dividends  In  caae  of 
a  slackening  of  business,  such  fund  to  be  controlled  and  Invested  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  one-half  thereof  shall  be  paid  Into  the  accident 
and  Insurance  fund  provided  (or  by  this  act 

Xo  reduction  of  rates  as  to  any  given  railroad  shall  be  made  or  ordered  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  any  other  governmental  agency, 
which  shall  make  It  reasonably  probable  that  such  6  per  cent  dividends  can  not 
be  earned  upon  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  corporation. 


Rec.  24.  All  national  railway  companies  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  all  actions  by  or  against  them,  whetber 
at  law  or  In  equity,  be  deemed  citizens  of  the  States  In  which  they  are  respec- 
tively operatmp,  and  In  such  cases  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  shall 
not  have  Jurisdiction  other  than  such  as  they  would  have  In  case  such  con>ora- 
Hons  were  individual  citizens  of  such  Stateit.  respectively.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  In  eases  in  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  cases  for  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  any  such  corporation. 


Sec.  25.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  make  rules  necessary  for 
the  complete  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to  time 
Biter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  same. 
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Thuhsday,  Aprii.  5,  1906. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  President,  in  my  remarks  of  yesterday  I  briefly 
answered  the  inquiries  made  by  the  senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hey- 
bum]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon] ,  both  of  whom  had " 
some  misapprehension  regarding  the  purpose  of  ray  proposed  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  national  incorporation  of  railways. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  proposed  to  exempt  these  national  corporations  altogether  from 
State  taxation.  I  wish  to  say  that  that  was  not  my  purpose.  My 
purpose  was  simply  to  provide  a  method  of  taxation  which  would  be 
tiniiorm  throughout  all  the  States  in  the  Union  and  would  result  in 
a  tax  which  would  be  mathematically  exact,  thus  relieving  the  rail- 
roads of  the  necessity  of  interfering  in  politics,  as  tliey  do  in  eiery 
State  in  the  Union,  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  also  making  the 
tax  a  iixed  and  certain  factor  in  the  calculation  of  rates. 

MERQER HOW    ACCOM  PLISHEB. 

Then,  as  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  asked 
how  I  proposed  to  nave  the  merging  of  State  corporations  with 
Qational  corporations  accomplished,  I  have  to  say  that  I  propose  that 
merger  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way  tliat  the  merger  of  the 
corporations  organized  in  different  States  is  now  accomplished. 

As  it  is,  Mr.  President,  we  find  that  the  2,000  or  more  railroads  of 
this  country  are  already  practically  merged  into  10  or  12  sys- 
t«m.s-,  and  tliat  each  one  of  these  systemH  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  a  particular  State.  Now,  how  is  it  that  this  merger  has 
already  been  accomplished?  It  has  been  accomplished  under  laws 
passed  in  the  different  States  permitting  such  merger.  These  laws 
var>-  in  their  character  and  in  their  expression,  but  they  all  have  a 
common  purpose,  which  is  to  permit  the  consolidation  of  existing 
lines,  the  consolidation  of  State  roads  with  roads  organized  under 
the  laws  of  other  States.  Some  of  these  laws  simply  permit  con- 
solidation with  corporations  created  under  State  laws.  Others  also 
permit  consolidation  v^ith  corporations  created  under  United  States 
laws. 

As  to  the  bonds,  the  process  is  easy.  Each  railway  system  would 
organize  a  national  corporation  under  the  national  law  and  would 
transfer  all  its  property  to  such  corporation  subject  to  the  existing 
bonded  indebtedness.  As  the  existing  bonds  matured  they  wonld 
be  retired  by  an  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  new  company,  and  thus  in 
tile  end  the  bonds  of  the  new  national  corporation  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  bonds  of  the  constituent  State  corporations.  As  to  the 
stock,  the  process  would  be  no  more  difficult  than  that  frequently 
gone  through  with  in  existing  consolidations  of  State  corporations. 
The  stock  of  the  old  companies  would  be  surrendered  and  the  stock 
of  the  new  company  substituted.  Of  course,  the  stock  issue  of  the 
new  company  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  some  tribunal,  such 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
capitalization. But  I  take  it  that  a  fair  method  of  valuation  of  the 
stock  of  the  existing  road  could  be  secured.  Individually  I  should 
favor  a  very  liberal  adjustment.    I  should  recognize  the  market  value 
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of  existing  stocks,  whether  watered  or  not.  The  watering  of  stock 
in  the  past  has  had  many  causes,  amon^  them  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
moting sucli  enterprises  without  giving  investors  some  speculative 
chance.  The  railroads  have  been  oblig^  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
-  vation,  unaided  by  wise  laws,  and  while  possibly  some  of  these 
exaggerated  stock  issues  have  been  the  creation  simply  of  stock  sjiecu- 
lators  many  of  them  have  been  necessitated  by  financial  exigenrie»j. 
At  all  events,  the  stocks  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  investing  public 
and  have  lately  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  originally  issued 
them.  If  we  can  only  guard  the  stock  and  bond  issues  of  the  future 
and  prevent  overcapitalization — all  of  which  is  provided  for  l>v  my 
proposition — we  can  easily  atford  to  validate  much  of  the  overcapi- 
talization of  the  past. 

The  amount  of  stock  which  should  be  issued  in  new  national  cor- 
porations to  the  stockholders  of  the  old  constituent  companies  could 
be  dctennined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  merger  is  accomplished  by  various  methods.  The  stock  is 
often  interchanged.  The  company  which  desires  to  acomplish  the 
merger  of  a  railway  in  another  State  pr<ivit)es  for  the  issue  of  stock, 
which  is  issued  to  the  stockholders  of  the  merged  railroad  in  ex- 
change for  their  existing  stock. 

Merger  can  be  accomplished  through  a  national  corporation  as 
well  as  through  a  foreign  State  corporation.  Tlie  method  is  perfectly 
simple.  It  is  a  method  which  has  been  worked  out  in  years  of  finan- 
ciermg.  If  the  railroads  wish  to  come  under  this  national  system, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  their  securing  the  consent  of  the 
States  in  which  they  at  present  operate,  and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
cultv  about  their  financing  the  operation. 

The  advantage  of  a  national  incorporation  act  is  that  instead  of 
allowing  the  capitalization  to  be,  as  at  present,  imrestricted.  subject 
only  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  those  financially  interested,  tlie 
(Tovernment  of  the  United  States,  through  its  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  capitalization  and  de- 
termine it  justly  and  fairly. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  seems  to  assume  that  the  States  will 
he  unwilling  to  give  their  consent.  Do  they  not  at  present  give 
their  consent  to  unrestrained  and  unrestricted  consolidation?  Have 
not  the  States  in  the  South, lOorlSin number, permitted  the  merger 
of  their  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  hundred  railroads,  as  they  ex- 
isted originally,  into  two  great  corporations,  each  of  them  foreign, 
one  organized  under  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  the  other  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Connecticut*  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  there 
in  obtaining  consent?  If  you  go  to  the  statutes  of  these  States,  you 
will  find  consent  expressly  given;  and  in  all  of  the  laws  of  Vii^nia 
you  will  find  consent  given  not  only  to  merger  with  corporations 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  consent  given  to  merger 
with  corjwrations  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  earnest  in  demanding 
that  capitalization  shall  be  restricted?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Cieorgia  doubt  that?  Does  he  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  insist  that  there  should' be  some  restriction  of  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  these  great  systems,  or  doas  he  think  that  the  people  are 
content  to  allow  these  great  promoters  to  juggle  with  the  matter, 
unrestrained  and  unconti-ollcd? 
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I  take  it  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  earnest  upon  this 
question;  I  take  it  that  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  in 
earnest  upon  this  question ;  and  if  a  method  is  pointed  out  through 
national  incorporation  by  which  capitalization  can  be  restrained 
(and  under  the  existing  system  of  State  corporations  overcapitaliza- 
tion is  not  restrained)  I  submit  that  as  a  choice  between  two  foreign 
corpoi*&tions,  one  the  corporation  organized  under  the  lawt^  of  a 
aister  State  in  whose  legislation  they  have  no  share,  and  the  other  v 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  f'^mted  States  in  whose  legislation 
they  all  share,  they  will  seek  the  shelter  of  the  latter. 

TAXATION  Br  STATES, 

The  Senator  also  objects  upon  the  ground  that  this  system  involves 
the  surrender  of  the  power  or  taxation  by  the  States.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  essential  to  this  plan  of  national  incorporation  that  we 
should  include  in  it  a  scheme  of  taxation  of  railroads.  It  is  not  at 
all  essential.  It  is  desirable,  but  it  may  be  left  out  if  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  the  House  that  it  should  be. 

I  point  out  its  desirability  simply  because  of  the  great  powers 
of  discretion  now  given  to  local  assessing  and  taxing  bodies,  powers 
of  discretion  whicn  involve  the  assessment  of  these  properties  at 
from  $10,000  a  mile — the  mere  cost  of  their  rails  and  the  right  of 
way— up  to  $75,000  and  $100,000  a  mile,  including  their  franchises 
and  valuations  based  upon  the  market  value  of  their  stock  and  bonds. 

The  scheme  of  taxation  also  involves  the  possibility  of  double  taxa- 
tion, for  the  bonds  and  stocks  in  the  hands  of  individual  holders  may 
also  under  existing  conditions  be  assessed  and  taxed. 

It  is  this  verv  uncertainty  that  keeps  these  railroads  in  politics. 
They  are  obliged  to  be  in  politics,  because  they  have  a  property  value 
of  $10,000,000,000  subject  to  the  discretion  of  these  various  taxing 
bodies,  subject  to  the  passion  and  the  caprice  of  different  localities, 
and  subject  to  the  legislation  of  reformers  and  cranks  and  black- 
mailers. Can  we  expect  them  under  such  conditions  to  keep  out 
of  politics?  I  want  to  keep  them  out  of  politics  by  providing  a  fair 
ana  uniform  system  of  taxation  that  will  be  absolutely  certain  in 
its  mathematical  calculation,  that  will  leave  nothing  to  the  discretion 
of  the  taxing  oflicers. 

When  we  do  that  we  accomplish  two  purposes.  We  keep  the  rail- 
roads out  of  politics  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  we  also  secure 
U)  additional  factor  of  certainty  in  the  determination  of  rates, 
which  involves  the  ascertainment  of  tlie  gross  receipts,  the  operating 
expenses,  and  the  taxes,  and  a  fair  return  upon  capital.  The  taxes, 
therefore,  are  a  factor  in  the  determination.  We  now  have  varj'ing 
taxes,  which  may  be  this  year  one-third  of  what  they  will  be  next 
year,  as  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  for  recently  by  a  new  system  of 
taxation  the  taxes  of  the  railroads  in  that  State  have  been  trebled  in 
amount.  So  all  over  the  United  States  We  may  have  this  varying 
taxation,  which  tends  to  uncertainty  in  the  determination  of  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put 
in  this  bill  a  scheme  of  taxation,  for  the  main  purpose  of  national 
incorporation  would  be  to  control  capitalization  and  interest  return 
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as  factors  in  rate  fixing,  but  it  is  desirable;  and  I  believe  on  an  ap- 
peal to  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  upon  this  proposi- 
tion Congress  can  declare  that  these  railroads,  incorporated  under  a 
national  incorporation  act  ai-e  national  instrumentalities  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  great  national  powers  of  the  common  defense,  of  the 
establishment  of  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  of  the  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  when  it  declares  them  to  be  instrumentalities 
of  the  National  Government  it  can,  if  it  chooses,  absolutely  exempt 
them  from  taxation.  I  do  not  propose  it  shall  do  that,  but  if  it  can 
do  the  greater  thing  it  can  do  the  less.  It  can  then  prescribe  the 
method  of  taxation  and  the  rule  of  taxation  by  the  various  States. 

Under  the  method  which  I  suggest,  a  tax  of  a  certain  percentage 
upon  the  gross  receipts  of  national  railroads,  to  be  levied  by  the 
States,  according  to  milea^,  we  have  a  tax  that  may  be  mathemati- 
cally fixed,  that  will  be  just  to  the  railroads,  that  will  be  just  to 
the  States,  and  will  retain  for  them  the  revenues  which  they  now 
have  and  possibly  secure  them  greater  revenues  than  they  now  have, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  certain  factor  in  the  regulation  of  mte« 
which  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  both  to  the  State  boards  and  to 
the  national  board. 

BATE  MAKING  A  GUESS. 

At  present  rate  making  is  a  guess.  Ask  any  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  question  and  he  will  say  it  is  a 
guess.  It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  endeavored  to  reduce 
it  to  something  of  a  science  by  saying  that  the  commission  must  hare 
regard  to  value,  to  cost  of  construction,  to  the  original  cost,  to  the 
market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds,  and  to  a  fair  return  upon  the 
valuation  after  considering  all  these  factors.  But  these  factors 
shoidd  be  as  certain  as  possible. 

We  must  have  a  valuation.  First,  I  prefer  to  see  a  valuation  rep- 
resented in  the  stocks  and  bonds  fairly  and  not  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  and  so  I  urge  national  incorporation  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

But  at  all  events  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the  TTnited 
States  in  parting  with  its  legislative  discretion  on  this  subject  and 
turning  over  the  regulation  of  rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  bound  to  fix  a  rule  by  which  that  commission  shall  pro- 
ceed ;  it  is  bound  to  provide  for  valuation,  and  it  is  bound  to  provide 
for  a  fixed  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  that  valuation.  Then 
it  will  leave  to  the  commission  only  the  mathematical  process  of 
working  out  the  calculation  and  distributing  the  burdens  of  trans- 
portation within  the  rule  established  by  Congress  upon  all  the  various 
industries  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hetbitkn.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  f 

Mr.  Newlands.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hetbcen,  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  to  sav  that  we  are 
bound  to  fix  a  rate  of  return  upon  the  valuation  in  fixing  ratesf 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes;  we  ought  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  do  so.  What 
I  meant  to  say  was  that  we  are  now  turning  over  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioii  the  power  to  fix  ju^  and  reasonable  ral«s; 
thiit  that  is  all  the  power  that  Congress  has.    It  could  not  give  to 
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the  commission  the  power  to  6x  unjust  and  unreasonable  rates. 
Under  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  all  that  Congress  can  do 
is  to  fix  just  and  reasonable  rates,  and  when  we  turn  over  that  power 
to  the  commission  we  turn  over  all  the  power  we  have. 

Mr.  Hetbtjbn.  Eight  there  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  n 
question. 

Mr.  NBWI.4ND8.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  further,  I  think  in 
order  to  fix  the  constitutionality  of  this  legislation  beyond  a  doubt 
we  ought  in  this  very  act  to  fix  the  rule,  the  standard,  by  which  this 
commission  should  act. 

Mr,  Hetbckn.  The  measure? 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  measure. ' 

Mr.  Hetbdhn.  The  measure  of  what  constitutes  a  just  and  fair 
return? 

Mr.  Newi^mds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hetbtjhn.  Would  the  Senator  think  we  could  go  so  far  as  to 
say  it  should  not  be  more  than  a  certain  per  cent  upon  the  vahicl 

ilr,  Newlands.  I  do.     Not  more  and  not  less  than  a  certain  per 
cent- 
Mr.  HETBcrFN.  Then  I  will  renew  the  question  I  submitted  tlie 
other  day.     Would  that  not  be  for  the  Government  to  guarantee  a 
given  income  upon  the  investment  of  any  transportation  company? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hetbchn.  If  we  say  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  earn  6  per 
cent,  does  that  not  give  them  the  right  to  charge  such  tolls  as  will 
result  in  producing  6  per  cent  on  their  investment? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Of  course  it  does  and  it  ought,  if  that  is  the  return 
fixed  by  Congress  as  a  reasonable  return. 

Mr.  HETBtJBN.  Would  it  not  result,  then,  in  this,  that  the  Govern  ■ 
ment,  by  legislation  as  directly  as  the  Government  can  act,  guarantees 
a  given  fixed  rate  of  income  upon  the  investment  represented  by  the 
stock  and  bonds  of  every  transportation  company  in  the  land?  Does 
it  not  amount  to  that? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Not  a  legal  guaranty,  Mr.  President.  It  simply 
involves  nonreduction  by  the  commission  of  the  rates  of  a  corporation 
as  long  as  they  produce  only  the  return  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  HETBtiHN.  If  we  say  that  a  reasonable  rate  shall  be  fixed  and 
that  6  per  cent  shall  constitute  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  to  the  com- 
pany, why  is  not  that  true?    And  if  it  is  true,  do  we  want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  that,  that  the  fixing  of  a  limit 
or  percentage  which  these  railroads  shall  receive  upon  a  valuation 
fairly  ascertained  is  not  a  guaranty  of  that  percentage  and  it  never 
has  been  so  regarded  in  the  legislation  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Heybukn.  Is  that  an  authorization?  I  should  like  to  substi- 
tute the  word  "  authorization  "  to  the  company  to  fix  its  tolls  so  that 
they  would  insure  a  return  of  that  percentage. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.   President 

The  Vice  PiiEsmENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon ! 
Mr.  Newlands.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FnLTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Heybum]  a  question,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Newlands]. 
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Mr.  Newl.\nd8.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Suppose  Congr&ss  should  enact  a  Utf  providing  that 
no  corporation  created  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  incoqwrated 
liy  I'irtue  of  a  national  incorporation  act  or  law  of  Congress,  should 
be  permitted  to  realize  over  4  or  5  or  6  per  cent,  would  that  be  a 
gtiaranty  that  they  should  realize  that  amount? 

Mr.  Hetbukx.  Xot  unless  it  was  coupled  with  the  other  siiggestion 
that  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Newlandsl  to  make, 
that  we  were  authorized  to  say  what  should  constitute  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return,  and  that  having  determined  that  the  corporation 
was  entitled  to  earn  it,  of  course,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  would 
be  entitled  to  adjust  its  tariff  rates  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
result  of  that  kind,  taking  the  two  propositions  together. 

Mr.  Newlands,  In  reference  to  that  I  would  say,  of  course,  a  cor- 
poration has  a  right  to  adjust  its  rates  so  as  to  produce  the  return 
fixed  by  Congress,  and  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  exer- 
cising its  super^isoi-y  power  over  rates,  would  be  compelled  to  have  in 
view  the  return  fixed  by  Congress;  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  cor- 
poration should  have  that  return,  if  it  is  possible  for  the  corporation 
to  get  it  out  of  its  business. 

Mr,  Hetbdrn.  If  I  do  not  annoy  the  Senator  by  an  interruption. 
I  should  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  other  dejiartment  of  the  busi- 
ness world  where  the  Government  undertakes  to  insure  to  the  investor 
any  return  whatever?  Why  not  as  well  the  manufacturer  demand 
the  same  rights  as  the  transportation  company?  What  difference  is 
there  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  economic  system  of  our 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Newi-ands.  The  shortest  answer  to  that  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  insure.  The  Senator  might  as  well  insist  when  we  pass 
usury  laws  in  the  States  of  the  Union  providing  that  the  lawful  rata 
of  interest  shall  not  exceed,  say,  6  per  cent,  that  we  guarantee  every 
investor  that  he  will  receive  6  per  cent  upon  his  money.  This  limita- 
tion of  return  is  no  new  thing  in  legislation.  The  United  States 
(jovemment  has  done  it  in  previous  legislation.  When  Congress 
incorporated  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  or  the  Texas  Pacific — I 
forget  which — it  provided  that  the  rates  should  not  yield  a  return  of 
more  than  10  per  cent  upon  the  investment. 

Ten  per  cent  was  then  the  going  rate  of  interest,  just  as  4  or  5  per 
cent  is  the  going  rate  of  interest  now.  The  Government  gave  that 
corporation  the  power  to  fix  rates  that  would  yield  it  10  per  cent,  and 
provided  that  the  regulating  power  of  Congress  should  be  only  ap- 
plied in  case  the  return  exceeded  10  per  cent.  That  is  a  case  in  the 
history  of  our  legislation  where  the  return  was  absolutely  fixed  by 
the  act  of  Congress. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  I  understand  the  returns  to  all  the 
electric  railroad  companies  are  fixed  by  law.  No  corporation  of  that 
character  there  can  declare  any  dividend  of  over  6  per  cent.  All 
profits  over  that  amount  are  divided,  one  half  going  to  the  State 
and  the  other  half  going  to  the  corporation. 

The  result  is  that  none  of  these  companies  ever  return  more  than 
6  per  cent.  They  keep  down  their  rates.  They  expend  their  income 
in  new  investments,  in  extensions  of  their  lines,  and  in  the  betterment 
of  their  roada 
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I  repeat,  this  is  not  at  all  a  new  thing  in  legislation.  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  one  tbinjr.  which  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  fixing  rates  is  not  to  be  a  matter  of  guesswork ;  tliat  the 
railroads  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  upon  a  fair  valuation.  If  that 
L«  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
valuation.  It  is  an  eseential.  The  railwav  commissioners  of  all  the 
States  have  been  in  session  recently  in  Washington,  and  you  will 
find  in  the  morning's  paper  that  they  have  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  Congress  to  provide  for  the  valuation  of  railroads,  their 
appurtenances,  and  their  equipment  in  every  State  of  the  IJnion. 
Inat  is  to  be  done  not  by  the  local  commissions,  but  by  the  national 
commission. 

These  men,  experienced  in  the  business  of  regulating  railroads, 
know  how  adrift  they  are  under  present  conditions;  they  know  that 
they  can  not  regard  simply  the  capitalization  of  these  roads.  In 
i^ome  cases  such  roads  are  undercapitalized,  and  in  many  other  cases 
they  are  overcapitalized.  Xor  can  they  always  take  into  con-sidera- 
tion  the  market  value  of  the  securities  in  determining  the  vahic  of 
their  property,  because  these  securities  are  up  and  down.  I  read 
some  quotations  yesterday  to  show  that  the  stock  of  certain  roads 
had  increased  in  value  from  300  to  600  per  cent  in  10  years.  So  this 
association  of  State  railway  commissioners  has  asked  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  valuation  of  these  properties,  and  it  seems  to  me  their 
tvconimendation  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  here. 

Wliat  valuation  would  a  national  corporation  act  provide  for?  It 
would  provide  for  an  initial  valuation  at  the  very  time  when  the 
company  was  organized.  When  the  company  was  organized  and  pre- 
sented its  scheme  of  consolidation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission it  then  would  have  to  state  to  that  commission  the  amount 
of  bonds  and  stocks  that  were  to  be  issued.  The  commission  then 
would  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  the  property,  in  order  to 
determine  upon  the  amoimt  of  its  capitalization,  either  approving 
the  amount  submitted  or  reducing  it  if  the  circumstances  warranted 
it,  and  that  corporation  would  then  be  allowed  to  issue  only  the 
amount  of  stoclra  and  bonds  so  approved.  From  that  time  on  we 
should  have  a  permanent  valuation  of  the  property  of  that  corpora- 
ti<m.  To  that  may  be  added  from  year  to  year  the  amount  expended 
in  improvements  and  betterments,  less  the  depreciation  that  takes 
place.  Thus  throughout  the  years  we  should  have  a'constant  valua- 
tion of  these  properties  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  legislation 
which  I  suggest,  and  the  value  would  be  represented  in  the  capital, 
in  the  stocks  and  bonds. 

This  system  would  make  these  railroad  securities  the  best  securi- 
ties in  the  country',  and  railway  bonds  could  be  negotiated  at  3  per 
cent  under  such  a  system.  As  to  the  stocks,  instead  of  being  variable, 
as  they  are  now,  they  would  be  fixed  and  certain  in  value  and  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  investing  public  instead  of  being  controlled  and 
manipulated,  as  they  are  now,  by  the  stock  speculators. 

Mr.  HEYBtnix.  Mr.  President 

The  Vicr,  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  t 
Mr.  Newlands.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Hbtbchn.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  before  leaving  that 
subject  I  will  ask  may  not  this  investigation  and  sifting  down  of  the 
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values  of  corporate  property  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  basis 
upon  which  to  estimate  what  would  constitute  a  fair  return  be  as  well 
accomplished  without  the  national  incorporation  feature  suggested 
by  tlie  Senator? 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  I  suggested  in  my  remarks  yesterday,  if  we  do 
not  conclude  to  provide  for  national  incorporation  in  this  bill  we 
should  at  least  provide  for  a  valuation  of  these -railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  jn  hearty  accord 
with  him  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  have  endeavored  to  cover  it  by 
a  bill  already  introduced  and  before  the  committee,  providing  for 
just  as  stringent  an  investigation  as  is  suf^gested  by  the  Senator,  to  be 
had  not  through  the  means  of  national  incorporation,  but  allowing 
the  corporations  to  exist  under  the  statutes  as  we  find  them,  and  doing 
it  through  a  board  of  interstate  commerce  commissioners,  and  arriv- 
ing at  this  information  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  correct 
basis  of  value  upon  which  to  estimate  what  would  constitute  a  fair 
return. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  will  meet  with  any  opposition  in 
this  body  or  elsewhere  if  he  confine  his  amendment  to  that  proposition 
by  providing  a  method  of  determining  real  values,  because  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  should  have  a  method  of  determining  them.  It  is 
obvious,  I  think,  to  every  Senator  that  before  you  can  determine 
what  would  constitute  a  fair  and  just  return  you  must  know  upon 
what  that  return  is  to  be  based. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AHENDMEXT. 

Ifr.  Newlands.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  introduced  such  a  bill ;  but  let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  that  is  that  he  put  his  bill  in  the  shape  of 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  for  experience  shows  that  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  interstate  commerce  is  very  rare  and  intrequent.  We 
have  now  reached  a  crucial  point  in  that  legislation ;  we  have  a  bill 
before  us  to  which  any  amendment  in  the  line  of  reform  can  be 
attached,  and  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  frame  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  for  otherwise  I  should  very  much  fear  that  the  valuation 
which  he  calls  for  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Heyburx.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say,  in  reply  to  that  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator,  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  where  it  is  necessary 
to  formulate  every  suggestion  that  may  occur  to  the  minds  of  Sena- 
tor in  the  shape  of  amendments.  I  think  we  are  from  day  to  dav 
fathering  new  light  upon  the  scope  and  effect  of  this  legislation.  I 
ave  in  my  desk,  with  a  view  to  considering  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing it  as  an  amendment,  a  provision  along  the  line  suggested  in  the 
remarks  that  I  have  made;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  yet 
or  that  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  introducing  it.  I  am  not  at  all 
apprehensive  that  a  vote  will  be  reached  upon  this  bill  with  such 
unexpected  haste  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  these  measures  until  we  are  quite  sure  that  our  minds  are  clear  as 
to  exactly  what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Newlanus.  If  the  Senator  will  review  the  history  of  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  he  will  find  that  Con- 
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^nes  has  not  ren^  often  awakened  from  a  condition  of  apathy  and 
inertia  and  indifference  upon  the  subject.  Interstate  commerce  van 
f^ven  over  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  railroads  of  the  countn- 
until  1887.  Then  it  was  only  after  a  very  severe  struggle,  in  which 
the  Swiator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  CuUom]  took  so  prominent  a  part, 
that  the  people  were  successful  in  securing  the  passage  of  legislation 
that  hrought  them  only  some  degree  of  regulation  and  control. 

Mr.  Hetburn,  Yes;  but  I  will  suggest,  if  I  may,  that  it  took  eight 
years  to  reach  any  conclusion  on  the  question  of  interstate  commerce. 

I  remember — tnat  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  I 
think  it  does — hearing  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Texas  at  that  time,  Mr.  Beagan,  introduce  the  original  interstate 
commerce  bill  in  that  body.  I  listened  to  its  discussion  through 
several  winters  from  the  gallery,  looking  down  upon  it,  and  I  fol- 
lowed it  through  the  public  press  through  all  the  years  while  it 
dragged  along;  and  it  took.  I  believe,  about  eight  or  nine  years  to 
■mve  at  any  conclusion  whatever  on  the  subject.  Then,  after  an 
interval  of  about  that  many  more  years,  C'ongress  attempted  to  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  it.  So,  I  repeat  tnat  I  have  no  fear  of 
)(uch  a  hasty  determination  of  the  conclusion  of  this  question  in  this 
body  as  to  make  it  dangerotis  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Of  course,  if  Ihe  Senator  thinks  that  10  or  12 
years  is  a  mere  trifle  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  this 
reform,  my  appeal  to  him  will  have  no  weight;  but,  I  repeat,  if  the 
Senator  will  review  the  history  of  legislation  upon  this  subject,  he 
will  find  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  wake  Congress  from  in- 
difference and  apathy.  It  was  not  until  1887,  after  eight  years  of 
agitation,  that  the  meager  bill  which  was  passed  upon  this  subject 
found  a  place  in  the  statute  book.  Years  and  years  were  involved 
in  the  discussion  of  rebates  and  preferences,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
great  trunk  lines  of  the  country,  headed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  three  years  ago,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  an 
advisable  thing  to  have  legislation  upon  the  subject  that  legislation 
was  enacted. 

Since  then  Congress  has  rested  upon  its  oars,  and  Congress  will 
probably  rest  for  5  or  10  years  more  upon  its  oars  after  this  bill 
ia  enacted.  I  warn  every  friend  of  reform  upon  this  question,  every 
man  who  views  with  apprehension  the  growing  power  of  these  rail- 
roads, who  views  with  apprehension  their  increasing  capitalization, 
who  views  with  apprehension  their  activity  in  politics — I  warn  them 
that  if  they  wish  legislatiim  looking  to  reform  upon  this  subject 
put  upon  the  statute  book  now  is  the  time  and  this  Dill  is  the  place. 

POUCE  FOWBR8  OF  THE  STATES. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  suggestion  involves  no  in- 
terference with  the  police  powers  of  the  various  States.  This  idea 
of  national  incorporation  fully  comprehends  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  sovereigns  that  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  commerce — the 
great  National  sovereign  and  the  lesser  State  sovereign,  each  supreme 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction;  the  National  Government,  ab- 
aJutely  supreme  upon  every  inch  of  American  soil,  regardless  of 
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State  lines,  within  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and 
the  States,  absolutely  supreme  in  all  the  powers  relating  to  sover- 
eignty outside  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  Xation.  Here  we  have 
machines  called  "  railroad  corporations  "  running  railroads  on  Amer- 
ican soil  through  American  States,  used  for  State  commerce  and  for 
National  commerce — State  commerce  under  the  control  of  the  States, 
and  Xational  commerce  under  the  control  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  judgment  between  us  as  to  whether  we 
shall  leave  such  machines  to  be  created  by  the  State  sovereignty 
under  its  powers  as  to  State  commerce  or  whether  we  shall  permit 
them  to  be  created  by  the  national  sovereignty  under  its  powers  as 
to  interstate  commerce.  These  railroads  have  grown  from  mere  local 
systems  into  great  national  systems.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  proper 
thing  for  the  great  national  sovereignty  to  create  the  charters  for 
these  railroads.  I  do  not  propose  to  force  them  into  a  national  in- 
corporation. I  hope  it  will  be  so  just  and  so  fair,  and  relieve  theoi 
of  so  many  complications,  political  and  otherwise,  that  they   will 

fladly  seek  the  shelter  of  national  incorporation.  At  the  same  time, 
do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  police  or  taxing  powei-s  of  the 
States,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
taxation,  which  will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Mr.  Preadent 

The  Vice  Phebident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Newlanos.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Spooner.  If  the  Senator's  theory  of  Federal  incorporation  were 
adopted,  and  every  railroad  corporation  in  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  and  also  in  State  commerce  were  a  Fed- 
eral corporation,  docs  the  Senator  contend  that  that  would  oust  the 
regulatory  power  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Newunds,  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Spooner,  Then  what  would  be  gained?  Although  railroads 
are  State  corporations,  so  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned 
Congress  now  has  the  power  to  control  them.  The  States  can  not 
conti'ol  them.  The  States  control  intrastate  commerce.  How  would 
that  change  the  situation  essentially? 

Mr.  N^Ewi^NDS.  I  will  say  that  when  I  said  "  not  at  all "  I  meant 
that  the  bill  which  I  have  submitted  does  not  affect  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  States  over  intrastate  commerce.  As  to  whether  a  law 
could  be  ^  framed  as  to  affect  that,  I  will  not  discuss  at  present.  I 
have  been  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  National  Government  should 
create  a  national  corporation  for  interstate  commerce  it  might  possi- 
bly be  regarded  that  any  attempt  by  the  State  to  regulate  the  State  ' 
commerce  carried  upon  that  road  would  be  regarded  as  bartheninp 
a  national  instrumentality  and  as  such  involving  possibly  the  power 
to  destroy  it.  The  courts  might  pos^bly  uphold  a  provision  in  a 
national  law  which  forbade  the  State  to  regulate  Stat©  commerce  on 
a  national  railroad. 

Mr.  Spoonbr.  The  question,  Mr.  President,  which  the  Senator 
makes  as  to  the  poweil  to  destroy  would  obviously  arise  only  as  to 
the  exercise  by  the  State  of  its  power  of  taxation,  but^ — 

Mr.  Newi^nds.  The  decisions  thus  far  relate  entirelv  to  taxation. 
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Mr.  Spookeb.  Yes;  to  taxation;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  to-day 
Congresii  has  the  power  to  create  Federal  corporations  for  conducting 
interstate  commerce.  In  the  Senator's  idea,  which  is  a  very  large 
and  far- reaching  one,  there  is  much  of  merit;  but  my  question  really 
goes  to  this,  whether,  without  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
what  the  Senator  has  in  mind  could  be  effectively,  in  any  large  de- 
gree, carried  into  operation.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  I  take  it,  under 
the  existing  Constitution,  for  Congress  to  create  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion to  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  which  it  may  do,  which  could 
oust  the  States  of  their  regulatory  power  of  purely  intrastate  com- 
merce. So  that  we  would  still  have  what  the  Senator  deplores.  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  State  regulation  of 
purely  domestic  or  State  commerce.  Tlint  would  be  far  away  from 
what  the  Senator  wants  to  accomplish. 

Then,  as  to  the  power  of  taxation,  is  the  Senator  certain  at  all  that 
tlic  States  in  taxing  private  property — for  a  railroad  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  private  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  State — can  be  made  to  enforce  a  rule  of  taxation 
which  is  created  by  Congress^  The  States  exei-cise  their  taxing 
power  under  their  own  constitutions.  Is  it  competent  for  Congresi>, 
under  the  existing  Constitution,  to  take  away  from  a  State  in  any 
degree  the  power  to  tax  property  within  its  own  limits,  its  own 
boundaries  ? 

The  Senator's  plan  is  one  entitled  to  great  respect  and  considera- 
tion. There  are  large  views  in  support  of  it,  but  what  has  troubled 
me  about  it  is  the  constitutional  power  to  really  efficiently  carry  it 
into  effect  by  any  bill  which  we  can  enact. 

Mr.  Neuxaniw.  Mr.  President,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  both 
propositions  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred,  namely 

Mr,  Spooseb.  They  are  questions,  not  propositions. 

Mr.  Newlanos.  As  to  whether  we  can  legislate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deprive  the  State  of  its  regulatory  power  over  intrastate  commerce, 
and,  second,  as  to  whether  we  can  legislate  in  any  way  as  to  affect 
the  State's  power  of  taxation  over  railroad  property  within  the  State. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  I  will  say  that  there  is  no  effort  made  in 
the  measure  which  I  propose  to  affect  the  power  of  the  State  over 
purely  State  commerce.  That  would  remain;  but  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  whilst  it  is,  of  coui-se,  inconvenient  to  have 
forty-five  State  commissions  acting  at  the  same  time  with  one  na- 
tional commission  upo>n  the  subject  of  these  rates,  and  whilst  it  would 
be  very  much  better,  in  my  judgment, -to  have  one  national  commis- 
sion that  would  regulate  the  rates  of  both  State  and  intrastate  com- 
merce, when  that  commerce  is  conducted  by  the  sauie  i-oad,  yet  as  to 
rates  the  ultimate  control  is  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  If 
the  rates  are  fixed  by  a  State  conmiission  unfairly  and  unjustly  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  the  corporation  of  a  fair  revenue,  the 
corporation  can  take  that  ease  into  the  United  States  courts  and  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  they  will  be  adjudged  invalid.  So  that  in 
the  end  the  power  of  the  United  States  is  exerted  in  one  form  or  the 
other,  either  through  the  legislature  or  the  courts,  upon  commerce, 
both  State  and  national. 

As  to  the  power  of  taxation,  I  admit  that  it  is  an  open  question, 
not  yet  fully  detei-mined  bv  the  courts;  but  I  submit  that  all  the 
decisions  indicate  clearly  tfiat  if  the  United  States  incorporates  a 
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railroad  as  a  national  instrumentality  and  declares  it  exempt  from 
State  taxation,  the  court  will  enforce  the  exemption.  There  is  a 
cMKe  in  which  tlie  question  of  the  exemption  from  State  taxation  of 
a  railroad  organized  under  a  national  charter  has  been  considered, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  Railroad  Company  i\  Peniston  (18  Wall.,  5), 
where  the  Union  Pacific  Co.,  a  national  corporation,  operating 
under  a  national  charter,  but  witliout  any  exemption  asserted  in  the 
statute  from  its  liability  to  State  taxation,  claimed  that  because 
it  was  a  national  corporation  and  a  national  instrumentality  its 
property  was  by  implication  exempt.  There  were  eight  judges  who 
sat  in  that  case.  Three  of  the  judges  declared  that  without  any 
express  exemption  in  the  statute  the  entire  property  of  the  railroad 
company  as  a  national  instrumentality  was  exempt  from  State  taxa- 
tion. As  to  the  other  five  judges,  four  declared  that  the  exemption 
would  apply  only  to  tlie  powera  and  operations  of  the  national 
instrumentality  and  not  to  the  property  used  by  the  agent  in  charge 
of  it.  But  the  three  judges  who  held  the  other  way  declared  that 
the  railroad  itself  was  the  instrumentality  for  carrying  out  the 
power,  and  that  therefore  it  was  exempt.  The  fifth  judge  was  be- 
tween the  two.  He  held  that  such  property  could  be  exempted  by 
Congress  from  taxation,  but  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the 
statute  not  to  exempt  it.  So  he  held  in  that  case  that  the  property 
was  subject  to  taxation.  If  the  statute  in  that  case  had  expressly 
declared  that  the  railroad  property  should  be  exempt  from  State 
taxation,  tlie  court  would  have  stood  four  to  four  upon  that  propo- 
sition. In  the  decisions  since  that  time  the  Supreme  Court  has 
exnresslv  reserved  tliat  question  as  an  open  question  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Teli^b.  Mr.  President 

The  ^'Ic■E  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  Newlands,  Certainly. 

Mr.  TELrjER.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he  thinks  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  that  case  and  a  case  where  the  Government  char- 
tered a  road  running  through  a  State  or  attempted  to  do  so?  The 
line  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred,  as  he  must  know,  was  char- 
tered to  run  througli  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
through  the  States.  It  commenced  in  a  Territory,  ended  in  a  Ter- 
ritoiy,  and  ran  only  through  Territories. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Tliat  is  true,  Mr.  President.  There  was  only  one 
■oi  the  Pacific  railroads,  I  believe,  which  ran  from  a  point  in  one  State 
to  a  point  in  another,  and  tliat  was  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  But 
the  court  does  not  take  that  into  consideration  at  all,  as  the  Senator 
will  see. 

Mr.  Spooneh.  The  Senator  is  mistaken  about  that.  The  Northern 
Pacific  is  another. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.    I  thought  it  was  entirely 
constructed  through  Territories. 
Mr.  Spooner.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr,  TELuat.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 

Mr.  Newlanijs.  I  will  read  the  lan^age 

Mr.  Teller.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  litigation  of  which  he  speaks — the  Union  Pacific  litiga- 
tion— the  parties  claimed  that  in  the  act  the  road  was  exempted  from 
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tasalioQ.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  have  exempted  that 
property  from  taxation,  if  it  saw  fit.  Whyf  Because  it  was  to  run 
through  a  Territory  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Government.  UTiiie  the  power  to  exempt  it  in  a  Territory  exists,  it 
might  not  exist,  and  I  do  not  think  it  does  exist,  in  a  State. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  The  Senator  is  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that 
the  counsel  claimed  in  that  case  that  the  statute  itself  exempted  the 
property  from  taxation.  It  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that  it  did 
not. 

Mr.  Teuxr.  Xo  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  exempted  it  in  words, 
but  in  principle,  because  it  was  performing  a  duty  for  the  General 
Government  and  had  a  charter  from  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  Newi^NDB.  But  tiie  question  as  to  its  being  a  Territory  was 
not  considered,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Territories  had 
given  way  to  States,  and  they  were  cOTiiplaining  then  of  State  taxa- 
tion. I  will  read  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Bradley,  who  wrote  the 
dissenting  opinion,  and  who  states  the  case  also  for  Mr.  Justice 
Field: 

The  t'niuii  Pa<-ltt<-  Itnllroml  ('■>..  tlieref-ti-e,  beliiR  a  Uiilte<l  Staler  oorporutloD, 
(TPoteil  for  natloDal  obJeetB  ntiii  puiiKises,  and  deriving  Its  exl«tence,  its  powers, 
its  duties,  its  linhllltles,  from  the  t'nited  States  nl<me ;  being  responsible  to  the 
I'mted  Srntea.  now  an  formerly,  for  a  whole  conjwrles  of  dutlea  and  ohserv- 
«nce«:  belnK  subjected  to  the  forfeiture  of  Its  corporate  franchises,  powers, 
■nit  property  to  the  Unite<l  States  on<i  not  to  any  Individual  State;  being 
chanced  with  Important  dntles  connected  with  the  very  fnnctions  of  the  Qov- 
erament,  every  consideration  adduced  in  the  cases  of  McCHillnck  v.  Maryland 
and  Osborn  v.  The  Bank  would  seem  t<i  require  that  It  should  be  exempt  not 
only  from  State  taxation,  tint  fniin  State  control  and  Interference,  except  so  far 
a*  relates  to  the  preservation  of  the  pence  and  the  performance  of  its  obligations 
and  contracts.  In  reference  to  these  and  to  the  ordinary  police  regulations  im- 
posed for  sanitary  purposes  and  the  preservation  of  good  order,  of  course,  it 
Ih  amenable  to  State  and  local  laws. 

As  an  Instrument  of  national  commerce  as  well  as  Oovemment  operations, 
It  lias  been  repulatwl  by  Congress.  Can  It  be  further  regulated  by  State  l^s- 
latlon?  Can  the  State  alter  its  route.  Its  gauge.  Its  connections,  Its  fares.  Its 
franchises,  or  any  part  of  its  charter?  Can  the  State  step  In  between  It  and  the 
superior  power  or  sovereignty  to  which  it  Is  responsible?  Such  an  tiypothesis, 
It  seems  to  me.  Is  inadmissible  and  repugnant  to  the  necessary  relations  arising 
and  existing  in  the  esse.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  greatly  derogate  from 
and  render  almost  useless  and  Ineffective  that  hitherto  unexecuted  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  by  land  among  the  several  States.  If  it  be  de- 
clareil  In  advance  thot  no  agency  of  such  (•ommerce,  which  Congress  may  here- 
«fter  establish,  caii  be  freed  from  local  Impositions,  taxation,  and  tolls,  the 
hopes  of  future  free  and  anrestricte<l  Intercourse  between  all  parts  of  this  great 
country  will  be  greatly  discouraged  and  repressed. 

Again: 

But  It  Is  contended  that  tiie  laying  of  a  tax  on  the  roadbed  of  the  company 
Is  DOthlng  more  than  laying  a  tax  on  ordinary  real  estate,  which  was  conceded 
might  be  done  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Bank.  In  reference  to  Its  bank- 
ing hoase  or  other  lands  taken  for  claims  due  In  the  course  of  Its  huslneBs, 
Thig  is  a  plausible  suggestion,  but.  In  my  apprehension,  not  a  sound  one.  In 
sscertalnlng  what  Is  essential  in  every  case,  respect  must  always  be  bad  to  the 
snbject  matter.  The  State  of  Maryland  undertook  to  tax  the  circulation  of  the 
United  States  hank  established  In  that  State,  etc. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  goes  on  to  state  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  then  continues: 

But  the  primary  object  of  a  railroad  companj'  Is  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion. In  its  case  a  railroad  track  is  Just  as  essential  to  Its  operations  as  the 
11T900— 19— VOL  2 20 
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use  of  a  currency  or  the  Issue  or  purchase  of  bills  of  eschaDge  Is  to  the  oper- 
ations of  n  bank.  To  tas  the  road  Is  to  tas  the  very  Instninientallty  which 
Congress  ileslred  to  eetabUsh,  and  to  operate  which  It  created  tbe  corporation. 

Such  i^  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  eight  justices  who  sat  in  that 
case. 

The  opinion  of  four  of  the  justicea  was  delivered  by  Mr.  JiLstice 
Strong,  who,  after  referring  to  the  object  and  pui-pose  of  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  said  {p.  32) : 

Admitting,  then,  fully,  as  we  do.  ttiiit  the  company  Is  an  agent  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Government,  designed  to  be  employed  and  actually  employed  In  the  legiti- 
mate service  of  tbe  Oovemment,  both  military-  and  postal,  doe«  It  necessarily 
follow  that  Its  property  Is  eienipt  from  State  taxation? 

Emphasizing  the  difference  between  the  operations  of  an  agent 
and  the  property  thereof,  Justice  Strong  said  (p.  33) : 

It  inny  therefore  be  considered  as  settled  that  no  constitutional  impUcatioDS 
prohibit  a  Slate  tax  upon  the  property  of  an  QKcnt  of  the  Uovernment  merely 
becaui^e  it  la  the  property  of  such  an  agent 

Then,  after  consideration  of  the  various  cases  hearing  upon  the 
general  question.  Justice  Strong  summed  up  as  follows  (pp.  36-37) : 

It  -is.  therefore,  manifest  tiiat  exemption  of  Federal  agencies  from  State 
taxation  is  dependent  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents,  or  upon  the  mode  of 
their  constitution,  or  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  agents,  but  upon  the  effect  of 
the  tux ;  that  Is,  upon  the  question  whether  ttie  tax  does  in  truth  deprive  them 
of  |)ower  to  serve  the  Govermnent  as  they  were  intended  to  serve  It,  or  does 
hinder  the  elDcient  exercise  of  their  power.  A  tax  upon  their  property  has  oo 
such  necessary  effect.  It  leaves  them  free  to  discharge  the  duties  they  have 
undertaken  to  perform.  A  tnx  upon  thfir  operations  ts  a  direct  obstruction  to 
the  exercise  of  Peileral  powers. 

Eight  justices  heard  this  case,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  uphold- 
ing the  validity  of  the  tax  was  concunied  in  by  four  of  them.  A 
■  fifth,  Judge  Swayne,  concurred  in  the  judgment,  but  said: 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  It  was  the  Intention  of  Congress  not  to  give 
the  exemption  claimed.  The  exercise  of  the  power  liiay  be  waived,  but  I  hold 
that  ihe  road  is  a  national  Instrument  a  11  ty  of  such  a  character  tbat  Congreas 
may  interpose  and  protect  It  from  State  taxation  whenever  that  l>ody  shell 
deem  it  pro)>er  to  do  so. 

So  that  Judge  Swayne  would  have  decided  against  the  majority 
of  the  court  liaa  there  been  exempting  legislation.  Two  other  justices 
flatly  dissented,  giving  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  State  taxa- 
tion was  invalid,  even  in  the  silence  of  Congress.  And  the  eighth 
justice  merely  remarked :  *'  I  dissent  from  tlie  opinion  of  the  court." 

All  that  can  be  claimed  from  this  decision  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exempt  a  corporation  from  taxation  by  affirmative  legis- 
lation is  that  the  court  was  evenly  divided,  and  even  this  can  not  be 
fairly  claimed,  for  the  case  of  exempting  legislation  was  not  before 
the  court,  and  the  opinion  of  the  four  justices  who  upheld  the  tax 
does  not  contain  a  word  which  denies  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exempt  the  property  which  it  expressly  declares  to  be  its  chosen 
instrumentality. 

So,  out  of  eight  justices  four  expressly  declared  that  Congress 
could  exempt  the  property  of  a  national  instrumentality  in  the  hands 
of  a  national  agentxrom  State  taxation,  and  the  question  therefore 
is  an  open  one  to  be  determined  in  the  future. 

Mr.  TELLFJt.  In  that  case  the  court  did  not  hold  what  the  Senator 
says  it  did.    It  simply  held  that  in  that  particular  case,  where  the 
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company  had  been  chartered  by  ,the  general  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  Territory,  it  was  within  the  power  of  Congress.  That  is 
all  it  did  hold.    I  am  very  familiar  witli  that  case. 

Mr.  Newi,ani>8.  Of  course  the  decision  was  with  reference  to  that 
particular  case. 

Mr.  Teixeh.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator,  but  I 
will  sny  to  him  that  the  court  was  dealing  with  the  particular  case 
of  the  "railroad  which  was  brought  before  them,  and  they  took  that 
charter  and  were  simply  saying  what  Congress  might  have  done,  but 
what  Congress  did  not  do.  That  case  is  pretty  well  understood,  and 
the  Senator  can  find  in  it  no  support  for  his  contention.  Of. course, 
if  the  Senator  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  minority,  he  can  find  a 
good  deal  of  law  that  is  not  recognized  as  the  law.  A  man  max 
sometimes  think  it  is  pretty  ^ood  sense,  but  the  law  is  what  the 
majority  holds. 

Mr.  XBW1.ASDB.  Undoubtedly  the  law  is  what  the  majority  holds, 
nnme'y.  that  where  a  statute  doos  not  exempt  property  employed 
by  a  national  corporation  in  the  exercises  of  its  powers,  that  property 
is  not  impliedly  exempt  from  State  taxation.  But  four  of  the  judges 
expressly  held  that  where  the  statute  does  exempt,  the  property 
would  be  exempt  from  State  taxation. 

Mr.  Telleb.  In  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  hence  I  submit  I  am  justified  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  question  is  an  open  one.  I  think  the  logic  and  the 
reasoning  are  entirely  with  the  four  judges  who  declared  that  the 
National  (Tovemment,  creating  a  corporate  agent  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  national  power,  stamping  the  property  of  that 
agent  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  exerci^  of  that  power,  can  pro- 
tect it  from  destruction  by  another  sovei-eignty  upon  whose  soil  it 
has  a  right  to  operate.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of  a 
natior.al  corporation  to  enter  any  State  without  the  consent  of  that 
State  and  to  build  a  railroad  and  to  esercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  to  take  part  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Sational  (Jov- 
cmment  itself  can  do  it.  and  if  the  National  Government  can  con- 
.strnct  a  railroad,  would  it  be  held  for  a  moment  that  that  railroad 
would  bi*  subject  to  State  taxation  ? 

Tlie  National  Government,  under  the  power  to  establish  past  offices 
and  |)ost  roads,  builds  i>ost  offices  in  the  States.  Do  we  have  to  ask 
the  State  to  exempt  them  from  taxation?  No.  Years  ago  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  obtain  a  special  State  statute  exempting  such 
buildings  from  State  taxation.  Now  it  is  the  universally  recognized 
doctrine  that  the  public  buildings  put  up  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  a  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  governmental  functions  can 
not  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Certainly, 

Mr.  Spoonet.  Aside  from  the  question  of  law,  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  has  power  to  exempt  such  property  in  the 
States,  does  the  Senator  think  the  States  would  ever  for  a  moment 
submit  that  railroad  property  within  their  borders  should  not  be 
subject  in  any  degree  to  local  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  through  such  a  bill,  and  I  would  not  ask  to  have  it  passed.  All 
thM;  I  wish  to  accomplish  is  to  have  a  uniform  rule  of  taxation  that 
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will  make  the  taxes  of  railroads  a  <;ertainty,  so  that  they  will  keep 
out  of  politics  upon  this  subject,  and  so  that  we  will  have  a  definite 
factor  in  the  determination  of  rates. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Do  not  the  railroads  get  into  politics  more  on  the 
question  of  regulating  rates  than  on  tlie  question  of  taxation? 

Mr.  NEWI.IXD3.  No;  I  think  they  are  in  politics  upon  Iwth;  and 
they  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Spoonkr.  The  Senator  would  leave  them  in  politics  as  to  the 
one? 

Mr.  Newi^^shs.  Because  I  can  not  help  it.  But  still  as  to  that  the 
t^enator  must  recollect  that  they  have  the  protection  of  the  national 
courts,  which  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  no  State  regulation  deprives 
the  'ompany  of  a  fail'  return  upon  its  property.  The  courts  have 
Aioclifiea  very  much  the  doctrine  asserted  in  the  case  of  Munn  v. 
Illinois,  where  it  was  declared  that  tli^  power  to  regulate  was  a  legis- 
lative power;  that  it  was  no  objection  to  the  power  to  say  that  it 
would  lead  to  legislative  abuse;  that  the  only  remedy  for  legislative 
abuse  was  a  resort  to  the  polls.  That  was  a  poor  remedy  given  to 
the  corporations  by  that  decision,  for  we  know  how  ill  any  corpora- 
tion would  fare  at  the  polls  in  seeking  a  redress  of  injuries.  But 
we  do  know  that  since  that  time  that  doctrine  has  been  seriously 
modified,  and  the  courts  liave  now  taken  tlie  property  of  these  cor- 
porations within  theii'  pi-otection  and  have  given  them  ample  pro- 
tection. They  do  not  sunply  protect  them  against  confiscation,  but 
they  pi-otect  them  in  a  fair  and  i^easonable  return  upon  theii-  prop- 
er-ty  and  in  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for  the  services  which  they 
perform. 

Mr.  President.  I  have,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  gone  quite  fully 
info  the  principles  which  should,  in  my  judgment,  govern  the  regula- 
tion of  rates.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  a  valua- 
tion of  railroads  in  interstate  commerce  and  to  fix  the  returns 
which  the  corporations  are  to  receive  on  such  valuation.  If  these 
two  factors  are  established,  the  whole  system  will  tend  automatically 
toward  a  reduction  in  rates  as  the  business  of  the  railroads  increases. 

ATTOMATIC   ADJrSTMENT. 

A  system  of  national  railway  corporations  strictly  controlled  as  to 
capitalization,  limited  as  to  their  returns  to  a  certain  percentage, 
with  taxes  mathematically  certain,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  an 
insurance  and  pension  fund,  with  proiier  provisions  for  conciliation 
of  disputes  between  employees  and  the  railroads,  would  result  in  an 
automatic  adjustment  that  would  do  away  gradually  with  exce&sive 
rates  and  all  the  abuses  arising  from  preferences  and  discriminations 
as  to  individuals  or  localities.  The  tendency  would  be  to  equality  and 
reasonableness  of  service.  If  we  enter  upon  a  system  of  proper  capi- 
talization of  these  roads,  involving  a  fair  and  fixed  return  in  the 
shape  of  dividends,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  hardly 
ever  have  cause  to  act,  and,  automatically,  the  entire  administration 
of  these  roads  will  tend  toward  impartiality  in  place  of  partiality, 
and  reasonable  rates  instead  of  unreasonable  rates,  to  the  betterment 
of  the  roads  instead  of  exhausting  the  roads  with  a  view  to  paying 
dividends  on  watered  capital. 
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NATIONAL  OWNEKfiHlP, 

The  people  will  look  for  ^mplicity  in  whatever  plan  of  relief  is 
proposed,  and  unless  we  unify  and  simplify  the  control  of  transporta- 
tion in  a  few  thoroughly  regulated  great  national  corporations,  whose 
finunces  and  ooerations  can  be  easily  understxiod,  and  whose  functions 
will  be  entirely  taken  out  of  politics,  they  will  drift  into  national 
ownership  as  the  easiest  solution. 

Tlie  argument  in  favor  of  national  ownci-ship  is  an  attractive  one. 
Outside  of  the  United  States  three-fiftlis  of  the  world's  trackage  is 
ia  national  ownership,  and  not  a  single  nation  that  has  entered  upon 
national  ownership  is  inclined  to  withdraw  from  it.  Japan,  only 
i-w-ently  coming  out  of  the  stress  and  -strain  of  a  gi"eat  war,  has  passed 
nn  act  for  the  purchase  of  all  private  railroads  in  Japan,  at  a  cost  of 
*-23O,O0O.OOO. 

The  plan  of  acquiring  national  ownership  would  not  be  difficult. 
It  would  not  involve  the  entire  iTadjiistiuent  of  the  present  system. 
It  would  be  easy  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Conimeiee  Commission 
to  institute  suit  and  condemn  the  shares  of  stock  of  all  the  railroads 
in  the  coimtrv  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  leaving  the  bonds 
outNtamlinf;  as  a  lien  upon  the  pi'operty.  Thus  the  interests  of  the 
Btockhoiders  would  be  purchased  by  the  Nation  and  the  Interstate 
CcHnmerce  Commission  could  step  into  the  position  of  director  of  the 
vaiious  corporations,  with  their  present  organization  of  officials  MtdA.j 
employees,  and  could  gradually  work  out  a  method  of  national  ad- 
ministration. 

The  present  gross  revenue  of  all  the  railroads  would  be  amply 
snfficient  to  pay  all  the  fixed  charges  of  the  companies  and  the  low 
rate  of  interest  upon  the  Government  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  and  produce  a  surplus  which  would  make  ample  provisiSn 
for  betterments  and  extensions,  and  also  provide  a  sinkmg  fimd 
which  would  extinguish  the  debt  before  many  years,  • 

Or,  should  the  country  determine  to  take  hold  simply  of  the  new 
eon-struction  of  the  future,  leaving  the  existing  railroads  in  the  hands 
of  their  present  owners,  the  Government  coutd  easily  build  a  railroad 
of  .1.000  miles  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
which  would  become  the  spinal  column  of  a  great  governmental 
system. 

Government  ownership  presents  no  difficulties,  either  constitu- 
tional (IF  practical,  and  the  country  will  certainly  drift  to  it  unless 
the  existing  abuses  of  uncontrolled  monopoly,  of  overcapitalization, 
of  accomplished  union  between  the  producing  and  transportation 
interests  of  the  country,  of  political  control,  and  of  unjust  prefer- 
ences and  discriminations  are  done  away  with.  Even  assuming  that 
the  Government  management  may  not  be  economical,  the  time  may 
come  when  the  people  will  regard  equality  of  service  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  economy  of  service.  But  the  plan  of  national  incor- 
poration would  give  the  country  the  benefits  of  Government  owner- 
ship with  none  of  its  dangers.  It  would  abolish  the  evila  which  have 
arisen  from  unrestricted  monopoly,  automatically  bring  about  a  re- 
dnctioD  in  rates,  put  the  railroads  out  of  politics,  and  retnin  the 
management  of  the  able  men  whose  genius  created  our  present  effi- 
cient system  of  transportation.  No  complaint  can  be  made  as  to 
this  efficiency;  no  complaint  can  be  made  as  to  consolidation  properly 
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controlled  in  its  capitalization.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  raid 
the  property  of  railroad  investors.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
destroy  or  impair  the  existing  values  of  their  securities.  Unity  of 
control,  simplicity  of  organization,  certainty  in  valuation  of  railroad 
property  and  in  return  upon  such  valuation  to  the  stockholders,  cer- 
tainty in  taxes,  fair  recognition  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
service  of  the  employees,  proper  provision  for  insurance  against 
accidents  and  old  age,  conciliation  of  disputes  between  the  carriers 
and  their  employees  are  parts  of  the  full  and  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion which  this  subject  requires  and  which  would  differentiate  our 
legislation  from  the  incomplete  and  fragmentary  legislation  in  which 
Congress  has  thus  far  indulged  regarding  interstate  transportation. 

HB.  ALFREP  F.  THOH— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  Mr.  Sims, 
will  you  proceed  with  the  witness? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thom.  Before  Mr.  Sims  begins,  I  made  a  reference  yesterday 
to.  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  on  the  subject  referred 
to"  in  Judge  Sims's  examination,  and  with  his  permission  and  with 
thfe  permission  of  the  committee  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record 
an  extract  from  that  letter.  It  relates  to  the  average  movement  of 
fitight  cars,  i-ef erring  to  the  .statement  which  I  made  at  Atlantic  City 
"liim]  which  was  quoted  by  Judge  Sims  yesterday.  Mr,  Willard  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: 

You  say,  "  One  of  the  States  has  n  law  requiring;  its  freljrht  to  be  moved  for- 
wjinl  fit  u  riite  of  not  leas  Ihnn  .W  mUvH  n  day."  The  averiige  movement  ot 
frplplit  lu  Ihe  I'nltod  Ktiiteii  is  24  nillPB  a  day."  What  you  meant  to  say.  I  take 
,  It- was  that  the  avernRe  miles  made  per  dny  by  nil  frelRhf  cars  in  the  L'nited 
sAten  is  24,  whieli,  I  am  sure  you  will  atcree  la  qilte  different  from  saylDg 
tUaf  the  averaEo  movement  of  freight  In  the  United  States  is  24  miles  per  day. 
As  fi  matter  of  fii^t,  when  frelftht  Is  ai-tnnlly  moving,  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
average  speed  to  leas  than  10  tnllei  per  hour,  and  usually  when  moving,  freight 
(lars  will  go  over  at  lenst  one  division  of  100  ndles  per  day.  In  the  rtjse  of 
the  freight  car,  however,  it  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  total  time  at  the  car 
must  be  accounted  for — that  Is  to  my.  not  only  the  time  while  it  Is  actually 
moving  but  also  during  the  48  hours  which  the  shipper  is  f^ven  to  load  the  oar 
and  the  48  hours  allowed  for  unloadin);.  and  any  other  delays  which  ma.v  happen 
to  the  car  during  the  entire  year,  due  to  accident,  slack  business,  etc. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  you  about  this  matter  t)ecause  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  have  occasloQ  frequently  to  refer  to  the  same  sablect  In  your 
publle  addresses,  and  otherwise,  and  on  that  account.  I  thought  best  to  point 
out  the  distinction  u'hich  I  think  should  lie  drawn  between  the  averagii  move- 
ment of  freight  and  tlie  average  movement  of  the  freiglit  car. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  is  correct ;  your  statement  is  the  average  movement 
of  fi^ight  in  the  United  States,  24  miles  per  hour.  He  is  correct  in 
that. 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Which  you  accept? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  accept  what! 

Mr,  Sims.  Tlie  staetment  of  Mr,  Willard. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  am  trying  to  have  that  whole  subject  developed  by 
having  the  statistics  checked,  and  I  have  not  got  them  in  such  shape 
yet  aa  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  When  we  took  a  recess  yesterday  we  were  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  least  indirectly,  of  railroad  credit,  or  what  would  be  neces- 
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aary  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  railways  of  the  country  might 
receive  the  necessary  new  capital  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  would 
enable  them  to  make  the  required  new  developments  that  ought  to 
be  made  in  order  to  meet  what  seems  to  be  admitted,  both  by  your- 
self and  everyone  else,  as   absolutely  necessary.     Or  else,   failinc 
to  do  so,  the  commercial  growth  of  the  country  will  be  arrested. 
Tour  conclusions  are,  as  have  been  announced  in  your  former  state- 
ments, as  I  understand  them,  that  something  must  be  done  to  attract 
private  investors  sufficient  in  itself  to  enable  railroad  companies  to 
market  their  securities  in  competition  with  all  other  kinds  and  char- 
acters of  investments  that  will  bo  open  to  the  private  investor.    Your 
conclusion,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  if  legislation  along  the  lines 
you  have  suggested  was  carried  out,  that  then  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  railroads — in  other  words,  railroad  securities — would  prove  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  cause  private  investors,  in  competition  with  all 
other  forms  of  investment  offered,  to  take  these  securities  in  such 
volume  as  will  enable  the  railroads  to  do  that  which  they  admit 
is  necessary  to  be  done,  so  that  we  shall  no 
of  arrested  commercial  development.     Nov 
and  I  made  the  su^estion  with  reference 
auteeing  minimum  I'etums  upon  these  new 
Or  both,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  so 
of  uncertainty  that  now  exists,  and  in  t 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  to  the  publii 
a  form  of  credit  investment  that  wUl  be 
securities  offered  not  guaranteed  by  tlie  G 
States  or  some  other  guaranty  of  equal  sol' 

I,  of  course,  am  not  a  railroad  man,  a 
things  except  in  a  very  crude  way,  but  I  w 
as  to  what  you  think  would  be  practical, 
might  be  passed  giving  the  Interstate  C 
some  other  Government  authority  the  po 
the  duty  to  approve  all  future  issues  of  i 
railroad  companies.    Would  it  be  practics 

purpose  if,  after  the  Government  had  approved  these  issues,  that  it 
should  pruarantee  that  the  interest  return  or  dividend  return  upon 
this  specially  authorized  stock  issue  or  bond  issue  should  not  be  less 
than  a  fixed  amount — say,  4  per  cent— giving  to  the  investor  the 
opportunity  to  receive,  if  he  is  a  purchaser  of  stock,  any  additional 
dividend  that  might  be  earned  in  the  nature  of  a  speculative  induce- 
ment or  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus,  so  to  speak  f  That  is,  if  the  com- 
pany makes  under  Government  regulation  6  per  cent,  which  it  can 
devote  to  dividend  on  the  stock,  that  it  should  not  be  prevented  from 
doing  so,  provided  this  Government  authority  regulating  these 
things  did  not  intercede  and  prevent  it  upon  the  idea  that  it  was 
not  authorized  by  the  conditions  of  the  carrier.  The  Government 
not  guaranteeing  the  ultimate  value  of  the  stock,  but  simply  the 
regular  payment  of  a  dividend  for  a  certain  period  of  years — 20, 
30,  40,  or  50,  or  whatever  might  seem  to  be  practical. 

I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  think  such  a  system  as  that 
mi^t  relieve  the  situation  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  involve  the 
'Government  in  any  probable  or  possible  ultimate  loss,  and  not  remove 
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the  properties  of  railroads  from  State  control — I  mean  to  the  extent 
of  taxation,  police  regulation,  and  so  on — giving  the  Government 
the  right  to  oe  represented  in  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
such  a  company  and  making  it  necessary  that  the  Government 
director,  if  we  should  call  him  such,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  whoever  might  be  authorized  by  leg- 
islation to  act,  should  approve  all  arrangements  and  regulations  of 
that  railway  company  iust  as  though  it  was  a  private  owner  of  the 
stock,  to  the  end  tljat  the  Government  might  be  protected  against  a 
possible  loss  of  this  guaranteed  dividend. 

These  are  only  suggestions,  crude  thoughts,  and  I  have  thrown 
them  out  for  just  what  they  are  worth,  to  the  end  that  what  seems 
to  be  undesirable  by  some  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
behind  a  railroad's  security  both  a  moral  and  a  financial  guaranty 
that  would  appeal  to  the  investors  both  at  home  and  abroad  over  an 
investment  of  like  character,  but  without  governmental,  moral,  and 
financial  responsibility.  I  will  ask  yon,  have  you  given  this  propo- 
ve  you  thought  olong  that  line?    Have  you 

nt  an  exceedingly  interesting  point  of  view, 
:e,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  perhaps 
t  should  be  made  in  your  statement  of  my 

ihall  not  be 

nt  to  misstate  it,  of  course. 

I  appreciate  that.    I  do  not  think  you  will 

d  that  even  if  everything  that  we  have  sug- 

!  will  be  no  need  for  something  further  to  be 

itructive  system  of  relationship  between  the 

ilroads.     I  regard  what  we  have  proposed 

3  direction  of  stability.    Wonderful  progress 

et  those  elements  of  sympathetic  cooperation 

and  the  railroads  which  we  have  suggested. 

med  that  we  could  get  everything  that  was 

I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  developing 

situation,  in  which  Uongress  will  have  to  study  it  from  time  to  time. 

as  the  conditions  are  presented,  and  will  have  to  deal  with  it  in  a 

progressive  way.  but  that  what  has  been  now  proposed  will  be  a 

tremendous  step  in  that  direction. 

Undoubtedly  a  Government  guaranty  of  income  will  be  a  most 
tremendous  element  in  the  value  of  these  securities  and  would  very 
greatly  attract  investors,  but  you  ask  me  whether  I  have  given  any 
consideration  to  that.  I  have  not  given  consideration  to  it  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  for  the  reason  that  I  never  sujjposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  such  a  guaranty.  Now,  if  that  is  in  the  range  of 
possibility,  that  is  a  very  important  thing  to  be  considered.  A  Gov- 
ernment guaranty  of  income  would  be  a  tremendous  attraction.  For 
example,  take  the  securities  that  are  going  to  be  issued  under  this 
new  rural-credits  system,  which  come  with  the  apparent  backing  of 
the  Government,  even  free  from  taxation.  Now,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  among  financial  men  that  when  those  things  are  issued  they 
are  going  to  be  very  attractive,  because  the  Government  is  behind 
them  in  a  way.  Now,  if  the  Government  chooses  to  get  behind  the 
securities  of  the  railroads,  of  course  that  is  going  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous factor;  but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  if  you  will  permit  me 
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one  moment,  that  the  tendency  of  the  questions  which  you  are  asking 
is  to  base  them  upon  a  recognition  of  a  condition  in  respect  to  rail- 
roads which  is  in  accord  with  what  I  think  it  is,  that  there  is  a  pres- 
ent condition  calling  for  decided  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  so  as  to  continue  these  facilities  up  to  the  point  that 
the  commerce  of  the  country  requii-es.  Your  questions  are  based 
upon  that  as  a  fundamental.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  necessarily 
think  that,  but  you  are  asking  these  questions  based  on  that  assump- 
tion. That  is  my  belief.  The  only  difference  between  the  tendency 
of  your  questions  and  my  own  judgment  is  that  you  are  suggesting 
remedies  far  beyond  anything  that  I  believe  to  be  practicable  from 
a  public  standpoint.  I  do  not  believe  the  Government  is  going  to 
do  that.  I  would  think  that  if  the  Government  is  ready  to  do  that, 
the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  that  willing- 
oess  on  the  part  of  the  Government;  but  I  have  assumed  that  we 
have  a  condition  here  which  your  questions  indicate  (mist  be  met  by 
some  real,  earnest,  serious  governmental  effort  in  order  to  meet  the 
fiubljc  needs  of  the  future,  and  even  the  present,  in  respect  to  the 
facilities  which  commerce  needs. 

We  feel  that  as  long  as  these  properties  are  privately  owned  that 
the  Government  will  expect  us  to  see  that  they  are  kept  up  to  (he 
needs  of  commerce,  provided  the  Government  affords  us  such  en- 
couragement in  its  regulations,  such  helpfulness  and  constructivene^ 
in  its  system  of  regulations  as  will  enable  us  to  do  it,  leaving  the 
responsibility  on  us  to  do  that,  and  testing  finally  the  system  of  pri- 
vate ownership  by  ouf  success.  You  can  not  test  the  success  of  the 
system  of  private  ownership  under  a  system  of  regulation  where 
only  the  correction  and  repressiiHi  are  the  main  features.  Yoi/  can 
test  a  system  of  private  ownership  when  you  have  given  to  the  in- 
vestors in  these  facilities  all  the  reasonable  aid  which  Government 
cMi  give,  and  when  you  have  done  that,  when  you  have  perfected  your 
system  of  regulation  bv  inti'oducing  in  addition  to  your  present 
powei-s  of  correction  and  punishment  the  power  that  the  Government 
may  give  in  the  way  of  helpfulness  and  encouragement — I  mean 
reasonable  and  proper  helpfulness  and  encouragement — when  that 
vs  done  and  tested,  of  course,  we  appreciate  that  there  will  be  the 
supreme  test  of  private  ownership.  We  can  not  have  it  now,  because 
the  ET^stem  of  Government  ownership  denies  it  to  us  anyhow.  We 
wilt  have  it  then,  because  the  system  of  private  ownership  will  have 
been  helped  by  the  Government  in  every  reasonable  way.  Then  the 
question  will  come  up,  and  on  that  question  will  depend  the  future 
of  this  Government.  If  we  break  down  after  having  been  helped  to 
the  extent  that  Government  can  reasonably  help  us  in  the  system 
of  regulation — if  we  break  down — then  the  commerce  of  this  country 
is  n<rt  going  to  contend  with  inadequate  facilities.  When  private 
ownership  rails,  there  will  be  a  demand  from  everybody  that  the 
Government  shall  take  its  place,  and  thereupon  we  will  have  what- 
ever that  means  to  our  system  of  government. 

One  man  may  think  that  means  one  thing,  and  another  another, 
but  we  all  know  that  it  is  an  unknown  world  which  we  will  be  enter- 
ing, to  engraft  upon  a  democracy  the  immense  strain  of  Government 
ownership  of  transportation  facilities,  with  its  army  of  employees. 
We  know  that  that  will  be  a  great  strain.     I  do  not  believe  that  that 
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ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  solution,  unti!  we  find  there  is  no  other  way 
out,  and  thci-efore  I  have  addressed  myself  in  your  presence,  earnestly 
to  establish  the  purpose  of  creating  the  conditions  that  will,  I  hope 
and  I  think,  save  the  system  of  private  ownership  of  these  rail- 
roads. I  believe  that  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  of 
our  system  of  democratic  government,  infinitely  more  than  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  security  holders;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  a 
personal  word,  if  anything  that  I  can  do  will  tend  or  help  to  bring 
about  that  result,  I  will  feel  that  I  have  not  labored  in  vain.' 

Now.  in  connection  with  another  aspect  of  your  question,  I  wish 
to  introduce  at  this  point  an  idea  that  has  been  suggested  to  me  since 
these  heanngs  began.  As  bearing  upon  the  conditions  which  we  will 
have  to  confront  m  respect  to  getting  new  money  for  these  railroads, 
the  various  matters  which  I  have  mentioned  in  that  connection  are  in 
the  record,  and  probably  are  remembered  by  you  gentlemen;  but  here 
is  a  letter  from  a  most  distinguished  man,  a  financier,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  new  governmental  banking  system  of  New  York.  I  think 
he  is  the  governor  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  his  title  is,  but  it  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Strong,  who  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co..  and  is  now  the  head  of 
this  new  banking  system  in  New  York,  and  he  calls  attention  to  an 
additional  matter  which  the  statesmanship  of  this  country  has  got 
to  confront  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  railroad  credit,  and  that  is 
this:  The  effect  of  the  European  war  on  interest  rates.  Now.  his 
view  is  this;  He  says  in  England  they  are  now  paying  6  per  cent  for 
money  that  they  used  to  get  for  less  than  2  per  cent.  France  is  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent  for  money  it  used  to  get  for  less  than  1  per  cent.  That, 
of  course,  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  level  of  intei-est  during 
the  war. 

The  problem  that  men  of  affairs  have  got  to  deal  with,  and  that 
the  statesmanship  of  the  country  has  to  deal  with  is:  What  is  going 
to  be  the  effect  on  interest  rates  after  the  war?  Is  this  4  per  cent 
you  are  talking  about  going  to  be  a  legitimate  return  on  money  after 
the  war,  or  will  the  effect  of  the  immense  demand  for  capital  abroad, 
in  reconstructing  Europe  when  peace  comes  be  to  make  such  a  de- 
mand for  money  as  to  greatly  increase  the  rates  of  interest,  and  if  it 
will  there  will  be  a  tieincndouri  com  petition  established  with  rail- 
road securities,  and  the  amount  of  interest  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
new  money  will  be  affected  greatly  by  it. 

May  I  read  a  portion  of  this  letter? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  no  objection,  of  course. 

The  Chairman,  Certainly. 

Mr.  TiiOM.  It  is  a  question  we  would  like  to 

Mr,  Sims.  I  would  like  the  information. 

Mr.  Thom,  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  of  some  importance.  I  will 
read  the  whole  letter.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Strong,  irota 
Denver.  He  is  out  in  Denver  and  has  evidently  been  out  there  for 
some  time — to  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  is  the  chairman  of  this  railroad 
executives  advisory  committee,  written  on  November  8  [reading] : 

Dear  Mb.  Tbumbull:  Since  replylnR  to  youra  of  the  3l8t,  I  have  been  over 
the  various  dixinnents  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me  bearing  on  the  subject 
ut  riiilroad  regulation. 

ICverj-  tluie  I  read  littrnture  on  this  subject  the  dltflcultles  stand  out 
Kfroiiger  nnd  iiiy  own  unfuinlllitrlty  becomes  more  apparent    The  three  sug- 
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gestloDS  outltnlDic  the  scope  nf  Inf urination  de3ire<l  struck  me  bb  being  very 
»blj-  aod  thoroughly  preparwl  Uut  I  tim  winstrHliieil  to  make  one  modest  sug- 
gestion where  I  believe  the  siitiject  lifl«  not  been  us  extensively  (leveloi)e(i  us  it 
vhnnltl  he. 

We  ail  rwognlze  thnt  the  wnr  U  bounil  to  have  iin  unsettling  Intluence  upon 
rates  of  interest  all  over  the  world  for  many  years  to  come.  The  British  Oov- 
emiueiit  Is  imyinK  0  |M'r  cent  interest  for  short  loans,  which  a  few  years  ago 
it  had  no  dlffioultj-  in  placloK  at  less  than  2  per  cent.  The  Frent-li  (Jovern- 
ment  la  paying  Itelweeji  5  per  cent  and  6  |>er  cent  for  sliort  loans,  which  in 
times  of  peace  It  had  no  dlfllculty  tn  placing  with  bankers  at  times  at  less 
than  1  per  cent.  These  developments  have  had  as  yet  but  slight  effect  upon  the 
level  of  interest  rates  In  this  country  because  the  InUuences  of  war  conditions 
here  have  lieen  quite  the  reverse  of  those  wliich  are  found  abroad.  AVhen 
pence  lets  down  the  hnrs  and  the  flnancinl  currents  h^in  again  to  flow  nor- 
mally, what  wilt  be  the  general  effect  upon  Interest  rates  and  how  will  it  be 
felt  ill  this  country?  I  am  iucUiml  to  agree  with  Prof.  Fisher  who  believes 
apparently  that  the  whole  world  Is  more  likely  to  face  considerably  higher 
rates,  rather  than  with  those  who  believe  that  relaxation  of  business  activity 
Bill  bring  about  lower  rates. 

As  applying  to  the  rallroail  sltuiitlon.  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  In  that  rail- 
roads oin  not  readjust  their  rates  to  meet  economic  changes,  I  would  snggest 
a  line  of  Inquiry  somewliat  a?  follows: 

Flr.st.  What  will  lie  the  general  effect  of  the  war  on  Interest  rates? 

■Second.  Will  con»lderali1e  differences  in  rate  levels  nbi-oad  and  In  this  country 
influence  further  sales  of  American  securities  now  held  in  Kurope? 

Third.  Will  snch  difference  of  rates  likewise  preclude  the  possibility  of  sales 
of  railroad  securities  In  ;i)reltni  markets  in  future  years? 

Fourth.  Will  the  course  of  Interest  rates  following  the  war  have  any  effect 
upon  certain  special  domestic  miirkets  for  railroad  securities  such  as  trust 
funds,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  etc.? 

FIfili.  Is  the  margin  of  railroad  earnings  now  sufficient  to  enable  railroads 
to  finance  by  issues  of  stock  when  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  business 
slackens,  euniings  decline,  and  Interest  rates  advance? 

Sixth.  The  same  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  financing  by  bond  Issues. 

Seventh.  If  rates  do  advance  sharply,  what  will  be  the  situation  of  those 
roads  which  in  past  years  provided  for  their  requirements  by  large  Issues  of 
abort- term  obllgattouaT 

Some  of  these  points  are  already  covered  in  the  questions  addressed  to 
bankers,  etc.,  and  I  realize  tliat  the  above  suggestions  are  no  more  than  the 
surface  of  a  subject  of  tremendous  Importance  ond  uucertalnty. 

1  think  the  safest  guess-  as  to  economic  conditions  after  the  war  ends  can 
be  described  by  stating  that  the  United  States  will  be  In  competition  with  all 
belligerent  nations  lik  all  markets  of  the  world  and  In  all  departments  of  finan- 
cial and  commercial  activity.  The  conditions  of  production  here  will  be  based 
at  first  upon  the  highest  wages  ever  paid  In  this  country,  nominal  taxes  as  com- 
pared with  Euro|>e,  and  much  lower  Interest  rates  at  first  than  will  prevail 
abroad,  whereas  the  belligerent  nations  will  have  very  cheap  labor,  a  tremen- 
dous burden  of  taxntlou,  and  at  first  consldenibly  higher  rales  of  Interest  than 

If  there  Is  one  thing  which  experience  demonstrates  In  this  country  It  Is  that 
wages  readjust  more  slowly  than  any  other  item  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Taxes  are  fixed  and  can  not  be  readjusted.  The  first  readjustment  and  always 
the  promptest  to  take  effect  Is  the  value  of  credit — that  Is,  Interest  rates. 

In  presenting  the  case  oC  the  railroads.  It  will  be  Impossible  to  avoid  dealing 
»1th  a  good  many  controversial  features  of  the  railroad  sltnntion.  Here  is  one 
subject  of  vital  Importance  to  the  railroads  which  can  be  developed  to  great 
advantage  without  inviting  the  antagonism  of  stockholders,  wage  earners,  or 
shippers.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  regulation  which  should 
be  applied  to  railroads,  but  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  reasonableness  of 
methods  applied  In  regulating  their  affairs. 

You  asked  me  for  suggestions,  and  these  are  the  only  things  which  occur  to 
me  that  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fully  developed  by  the  documents  sent  me.  I 
hope  your  hearings  at  Washtogtoa  meet  with  the  great  success  which  they 
deserve. 

With  warmest  regards, 
Tery  sincerely,  yours. 
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The  CHAiRMAy,  Have  you  given  the  signatured 

Mr.  Thom.  Benjamin  Strong. 

Mr.  SiU8.  I  failed  to  state,  but,  nei'essnrily,  it  ^should  be  a  part 
of  my  statement,  that  in  case  the  Government  should  guarantee  a 
minimunt  dividend  on  stocks  and  aminimuin  interest  on  oond  issues, 
any  railroad  company  malting  application  for  such  a  guaranty  would 
hava  to  provide  tnat  in  ease  there  was  a  loss  to  the  GovemmMit,  the 
loss  should  be  a  first  lien  on  the  properties  of  the  company,  so  that 
the  Government  would  not  ultimately  lose  anything.  I  intended  to 
statL'  that  as  one  of  the  t  onditions  upon  which  Government  guaranty 
should  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Thom.  Vou  can  readily  see  that  if  every  anioimt — every  tent 
that  is  paid  to  a  stockholder  in  current  revenue  becomes  a  fixed 
charge  ahead  of  his  rights  thereafter,  it  will  be  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion with  him  as  to  how  far  he  is  undermining  his  ultmiate  sejuritv. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  presupposing  at  all  that  the  applicatioD  shourd 
be  compulsory,  but  that  when  such  railroad  companies  as  might  think 
it  would  be  of  economic  advantage  to  them  should  niake  this  appli- 
cation for  a  guaranty. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  couUl  aho  make  application  to  a  Government 
agency  authorized  to  approve  the  issnes  of  stocks,  without  any  guar- 
anty condition  going  with  it.  You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that 
when  we  had  this  question  up  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Coimnerce  of  the  House — I  mean  the  question  of  regu- 
lating railroad  setiirities  by  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — making  it  conditional  upon  their  approval — that  some 
very  learned  gentlemen  among  others  one  of  the  meinbei-s  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Mr.  Mejer,  who  wa,s  a  member 
of  the  Hadley  commission,  presented  the  view  that  public  sentiment 
would  regard  the  indorsement  or  approval  of  a  bond  issue  or  an 
issue  of  sto.  k  by  a  common  carrier  as  a  pledge  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  it  would  not  deny  such  a  rate 
to  that  railroad  in  the  future  as  would  enable  it  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  dividends  on  these  securities  which  it  author- 
ized to  be  iasued;  and  also  to  be  based  upon  the  condition  that  it 
would  not  deprive  the  railroad  of  opportunity  to  carry  out  any 
existing  obligation  by  wav  of  paying  interest  on  outstanding  securi- 
ties— reasonable  dividends  upon  its  outstanding  issues;  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  moral  obligation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  afterwards  reduce  the  rates  so  that  the  railroad 
company  getting  the  approval  of  the  Government  for  its  issue,  which 
it  would  have  to  have  under  the  proposed  law.  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  this  authorized  rate  of  interest  or  dividend  on  stock  issue ;  which 
would  make  the  Government  practically  a  guarantor.  I  have  stated 
it  just  from  memory,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  state  accurately  the 
views  of  Mr.  Meyer  and  others  who  expressed  the  same  views,  but 
that  is  a  thought  which  they  suggested  with  regard  to  what  would 
take  place  in  public  sentiment. 

Now.  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
hampered  in  the  regulation  of  freight  rates  by  the  approvalof  out- 
standing securities  it  would  hamper  itself  in  the  future,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  to  give  anything;  like  substantial  rate  regulation, 
at  least  on  the  railroads  the  securities  of  which  it  had  approved,  and 
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not  only  to  the  extent  of  those  approved,  but  as  to  all  outstanding 
prior  securities,  which,  of  course,  is  a  condition  that  ought  not  to  be 
invited  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  at  least  it  did  not  strike  me 
that  wftj.  I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  legal  obligation  myself,  but 
these  gentlemen  regarded  it  in  the  nature  of  a  moral  guaranty  of 
profitable  returns,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  me  to 
think  about  a  specific  absolute  guaranty  of  a  sufficient  income  on  the 
railroads'  properties,  by  making  it  a  preferred  liability  over  other 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  railroad  company.  You  have  men- 
tioned a  difficulty  that  we  have  pot  to  meet:  that  is,  that  present 
conditions  are  impossible  of  continuance  in  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Thom,  that  the  question 
is  not  whether  we  want  or  do  not  want  Government  ownership ;  the 
question  is  what  shall  we  do.  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
country,  that  will  pi-event  the  necessity  of  Government  ownershipt 
Now,  between  absolute  Government  ownership  and  present  condi- 
tions, the  thought  oceunvd  to  me  of  a  cooperative  affair,  by  reason 
of  having  the  Government  to  approve  additional  security  issues  and 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  income  upon  those  issues,  leaving  the  prop- 
erty or  the  owners  of  the  pro]>ei-ty  the  lipht  to  pay  more  than  that 
guaranteed  dividend,  if  the  Government,  through  its  proper  au- 
thorities, approved,  and  giving  the  Govemment  the  power  by  way  of 
Government  directors  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  railroad  prop- 
erty, after  getting  this  guaranty,  should  do  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing.  In  other  words,  as  a  cooperation  of  a  valid  and  material 
kind.  Now,  I  do  not  know  myself  whether  the  public  would  take 
hold  of  this  at  all  or  not;  I  do  not  know  what  the  public  is  going  to 
approve,  but  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  present  conditions  will 
not  develop  the  country. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  I  think  we  are, 

Mr.  Sims.  And  none  of  us  knows  whether  the  plans  that  the  rail- 
road men  have  proposed  will  do  it  or  not,  ana  we  do  not  know 
whether  Government  ownership  would  fully  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  or  not ;  but  we  are  up  against  a  situation  where 
we  must  do  siHnething. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Stua.  Now,  you  made  a  very  interesting  argument  along  the 
theorv  that  the  proper  development  of  our  raifw-ays  was  a  necessary 
step  m  the  national  defense.  Is  this  country  to  depend  for  the 
proper  developmnt  of  its  national  defense  upon  the  money  markets 
for  private  securities,  competing  with  the  demands  of  all  the  world 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come?  The  letter  which  you  have  just 
read  points  out  what  will  probably  be  the  case ;  that  attractive  invest- 
ments that  have  not  heretofore  flooded  our  markets  will  flood  them. 
Now,  is  the  national  defense  of  this  country  to  depend  upon  the 
■bility  of  privately  owned  properties  to  float  their  securities  in  com-" 
petition  with  the  fierce  demands  made  by  these  abnormal  conditions 
througjiout  the  country  and  throughout  the  world,  perhaps  for  an 
unknown  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  Judge,  we  will  both  admit,  I  imagine,  that  it  is 
better,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  to  have  the  National 
Govemment  establish  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  railroads, 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  be  pulled  down  by  48 
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States  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  national  defense — at  least  that 
one  thing  we  must  agree  on — that  if  there  is  this  duty  of  national 
defense  (and  we  all  agree  that  that  does  exist,  and  that  it  does  exist 
in  the  interest  of  the  States),  then  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  and 
capacit^iof  theae  carriei-s  must  be  fixed  by  the  National  GFOvemment. 
The  di^erence  between  your  question  ana  any  answer  I  mi^t  make 
is  not  that,  because  that  is  conceded  by  your  question,  but  it  relates  to 
whethei'  or  not,  after  putting  upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  estab- 
lishing this  efficient  standard  that  can  be  done  through  private  owner- 
ship at  all,  or  must  be  done  througli  Government  ownership. 

Now,  my  belief  is  that  with  the  proper  system  of  encouragement 
to  the  private  owners  and  assurance  to  tlie  public  of  a  sympathetic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  this  burden  can  still 
be  borne  by  the  private  owner.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that;  I 
may  be  taking  counsel  entirely  of  my  hopes,  but  at  least  the  sug^- 
tion  you  make  is  most  important.  It  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  con- 
sideration; but  reverting  back  to  what  you  have  just  said  in  respect 
to  the  history  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  on  the  subject,  I  was  not 
encouraged  to  hope  by  what  transpired  there,  or  what  transpired 
in  the  Senate  committee,  for  a  Government  guaranty.  I  was  aware 
of  the  general  views  wliich  are  described  as  having  been  presented 
to  your  committee,  hut  when  I  commenced  to  read  the  bill  which 
you  reported  out,  and  which  the  Senate  had  under  consideration 
and  Imported  out,  it  had  in  it  a  provision  saying  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  be  construed  as  any  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  any  of  these  matters. 

Now,  that  was  your  answer,  and  that  did  not  encourage  me  to 
expect  a  Government  guaranty, 

Mr.  Sims,  Well,  that  was  an  amendment  to  a  bill  I  introduced, 
which  had  nothing  on  that  subject  in  it 

Mr.  Thom.  I  know  you  did,  and  I  was  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Sius.  That  very  proposition  was  put  up  to  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  before  our  committee,  that  if  the  authorized  stock  issue 
on  its  face  should  say  that  the  Government  should  not  be  responsible, 
they  then  said  that  public  sentiment  and  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case 
with  the  public  would  be  such  as  to  practically  force  the  commission 
to  allow  rates  sufficient  for  the  company  that  had  issued  these 
Government-approved  stocks,  to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend  or  inter- 
est on  the  stock,  regardless  of  whether  that  was  a  part  of  the  law 
or  not;  in  other  words,  that  the  public  would  afterwards  consider 
it  as  nopart  of  the  law  and  not  be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  as  to  my  own  conception  of  that,  I  never  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  a  mere  governmental  approval  of  a  particular 
issue  of  stock  involves  any  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
At  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  like  you.  I  did  not  take  that  view  of  it,  but  the 
Hadley  commission  did  take  the  view  that  we  should  not  go  farther 
in  that  direction  in  connection  with  stock  issues. 

Getting  down  to  the  point  mentioned,  Uie  national  defense, 
national  defense  is  not  a  matter  of  choice ;  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  Who  would  think  of  having  our  fortifications  along  the 
seacoast  owned   and  operated  by   private  interests  that  depended 
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upon  their  ability  to  ^t  enough  money  lo  make  sufficient  fortifica- 
tions, in  the  competitive  money  mnrkets  «f  the  world? 

Mr.  Thoh.  Who  would  think  of  having  their  fortifications  not 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  but  controlled  by  the  Stntes  in  which 
they  were  located? 

Mr.  SiMB.  Well,  I  am  not  suggesting  anything  of  that  sort.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  that. 
Mr.  Thom.  But  I  want  to  get  the  two  ideas  together, 
Mr.  SiMB.  I  understand  that  and  am  not  antagonizing  it,  but  that 
■which  ought  to  be  done  should  not  be  left  to  speculative  uncertainties. 
When  it  comes  to  whether  a  man  can  make  money  out  of  private  in- 
vestments, the  Government  can  afford  to  let  him  take  liis  risk,  but 
if  this  Nation  is  to  be  defended,  and  a  proper  railroad  system  is  a 
part  of  it — a  part  of  the  national  defense— I  can  not  see  how  the 
Government  can  any  more  afford  to  neglect  its  duty  in  that  respect 
than  in  the  building  of  forts,  arsenals,  etc. 

Mr.  Thom,  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  suggestions,  and  the 
only  question  is,  if  the  Government  can  fix  sucli  an  efficient  .standard 
of  railroading  in  times  of  peace  that  it  can  readily  be  converted  into 
a  useful  instrument  in  time  of  war,  that  is  the  problem  for  you 
gentlemen  to  determine. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  ability  of  the  railroad  companies  to  make  such  fur- 
ther additions  to  their  equipment  and  such  further  additional  new 
construction  as  may  be  required  depends  entirely  upon  the  income 
they  get  out  of  investments,  and  the  income  depends  entirely  upon 
what  they  may  charge  the  public  for  the  services  they  may  render. 
The  theory  of  private  property,  as  I  get  it,  is  this,  that  it  is  not  a 
public  utiuty ;  tnat  every  man  has  a  right,  lawfully,  to  make  as  much 
out  of  his  private  investment  as  he  can.  If  a  merchant  has  a  capital 
of  $10,000  and  can  make  $10,000  profit  on  his  capital  in  competition 
with  other  merchants,  he  is  rather  commended  for  it,  provided  it  is 
in  an  open,  high-minded  way  in  competition  with  other  merchants 
without  any  advantage.  Therefore,  the  theory  of  private  enterprise 
is  that  the  private  owner  should  not  be  unduly  hampered ;  that  he 
should  be  encouraged  by  having  an  open  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
public  utilities,  such  as  the  life  of  a  nation  or  city  or  county  depends 
on,  brings  us  to  a  situation  wliere  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  much 
money  the  owners  of  these  utilities  can  make  out  of  them,  but  how 
much  service  the  public  can  get  out  of  the  utility  with  the  least 
expenditure.  Is  not  that  practically  the  dividing  line  between  them  ? 
Mr.  Thom.  I  am  afraid  vou  have  invited  a  deluge.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  wait  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  finish  my  question.  The  question  which  I  wanted 
to  follow  is  this:  If  the  development  of  the  railroads  in  the  future 
depends  upon  making  the  investments  in  railroads  as  desirable  to 
the  private  investor  as  any  other  private  enterprise,  how  can  we  know 
what  the  future  earnings  of  the  railroads  will  be,  what  future  ex- 
penses will  be,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  get  money  in  such 
volume  as  would  enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  improvements, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  service  to  the  public  at  the  least  pos- 
sible charge  for  rendering  the  service,  in  competition  with  the  entire 
field  of  private  enterprise — the  entire  field  of  private,  unrestricted,  un- 
regulated investment? 
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Mr.  Thom.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Judge,  I  did  not  quite  catch  your 
question. 

Mr.  S1M8.  I  will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  No  ;  let  the  stenographer  read  it. 

(The  stenographer  thereupon  repeated  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Sims.) 

Mr.  Thom.  I  believe  you  have  got  to  place  safety  in  investment, 
instead  of  hope  in  investment,  when  you  come  to  railroads.  Of 
course,  there  are  tMo  gi'eat  classes  of  investing  public.  One  is  the 
class  that  asks  for  safe  investments,  and  that  class  accepts  a  lower 
i-eturn  in  order  to  obtain  safety.     The  other  class  of  the  investing 

fmblic  is  the  class  that  is  willing  to  accept  risk  in  order  to  obtain 
ligher  returns.  Now,  the  railroads  of  this  countrv  were  built  by 
the  second  of  those  classes,  by  tlie  class  that  was  wiilmg  to  accept  the 
risks  in  the  hoiie  of  large  i-etiims. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  large  returns  can  not  be  hoped  for 
and  your  whole  system  of  regulation  has  got  to  be  to  give  to  the 
conservative  class  of  investors,  the  one  who  wants  safety,  such  at- 
tractions'of  safety  as  will  bring  their  money  into  this  industry.  I 
believe  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  that.  I  believe  that  with  a  gov- 
ernmental attitude  of  support  for  all  the  legitimate  interests  of  these 
carriers  that  you  will  so  tar  make  an  appeal  to  the  investing  public, 
allowing  them  safety,  that  you  will  get  such  money  as  you  need.  At 
least,  I  think  it  worthy  of  the  trial  before  you  go  into  this  tremen- 
dous revolution  of  taking  over  these  properties  by  the  Government 
and  supporting  them,  perhaps,  from  general  taxation,  because  Gov- 
ernment ownership  will  not  be  as  efficient  in  making  net  returns  as 
private  ownership,  and  putting  a  strain  upon  your  system  of  Gov- 
ernment which  mav  make  it  an  absolutism  instead  of  a  democracy. 

Now,  I  can  not  give  you  any  assurance — nor  can  any  pcrson^ook- 
ing  into  the  future,  as  to  what  will  happen  in  an  issue  as  great  as 
this.  Men  may  speculate  about  it  and  have  differing  views,  but  we 
know  something  now  is  happening  to  the  public.  We  know  some- 
thing is  happening  now  in  the  way  of  absolutely  menacing  the  com- 
mercial opportunities  of  the  public.  They  are  not  properly  safe- 
fiarded  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  Now,  we  come  together — 
am  not  speaking  now  of  you  and  me,  but  the  common  judgment  of 
the  American  punlic^we  have  come  together  to  deliberate  on  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  that  situation.  One  way  is  certain  to  meet 
that  situation,  and  that  is  the  Government  can  come  and  say  that  it 
will  take  these  properties  over  and  that  it  will  guarantee  to  the  public 
their  commercial  opportunities. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  an  absolute  certainty. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  certain.  Now.  the  consequence  of  that,  how- 
ever, is  tliat  many  men  of  ordinary  type  quail  at  the  thought  of  what 
may  happen.  Some  men  may  be  brave  enough  to  jump  into  an  un- 
known future,  without  qualm,  but  I  misread  the  American  public  if 
they  are  ready  to  do  that  with  the  railroads  just  yet.  Th^-  may  be 
driven  to  it,  but  the  propelling  forces  have  not  been  evolved  to  bring 
them  to  that  point.     That  is  what  I  think. 

Now,  what  other  thing  can  we  consider?  The  next  thing  for  us 
to  consider  is  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  which  can  be  done  to 
make  more  successful  the  present  system  of  private  ownership,  ac- 
cepting fully  the  principle  of  governmental  regulation,  accepting  the 
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policy  thftt  the  Gk)venuneiit  has  a  right  to  protect  the  public  in  this 
essential — now,  what  can  be  done  to  strengthen  thati  We  think  that 
is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration,  a  fair  subject  for  effort  and  a  fair 
subject,  if  you  will  say  so,  for  experiment.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  call  it  It  certainly  is  a  fair  thing  to  be  tried,  because 
of  the  tremendous  consequences  of  any  other  step.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  your  action  here  is  not  final ;  you  will  stand  again  vigilant  on 
the  lookout  for  what  the  public  interests  will  require  from  time  to 
time.  If  what  you  do  now  is  a  mere  advance,  a  mere  evolution  of 
what  you  did  in  1887,  it  will  be  no  more  final  than  what  you  did  in 
1887,  but,  in  evolving  a  final  policy  of  wisdom  for  this  country,  you 
will  have  the  benefit  of  all  these  etforts  to  meet  the  situation,  and  you 
vill  have  that  before  you  come  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  enor- 
mous question  of  a  thing  that  may  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us, 
will  seriously  alter  our  system  or  government.  I  think  that  we  are 
here  to  dis«  nss  merely  the  question  of  what  is  wise  to  do  in  the  step 
that  all  of  us  admit  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  wise  to  undertake  to  do  that  which  you  have  not  a 
reasonable  probability  of  being  able  to  dot 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  the  approach  of  the  railroads  to  do  and  what  the 
public  require  they  should  do  depends  on  their  future  credit  as  out- 
lined by  yourself  and  as  admitted  by  all? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  present  position  makes  this  credit  depend  on 
things  that  are  hereafter  to  happen — the  railroads  must  have  in- 
creased net  earnings,  either  by  reducing  expenses  or  by  increasing 
freight  rates,  increasing  the  pay  they  receive,  or  reducing  their 
operating  expenses.  Now,  Mr.  Thom,  is  it  possible  for  you  or  me  or 
anybody  to  know  anything  certain  as  to  what  the  operating  expenses 
of  a  railroad  will  be  in  the  next  20  or  30  years? 

Mr.  Thom,  It  is  not  possible.  We  can  only  guide  ourselves  in  that 
as  we  guide  ourselves  in  everything  we  do,  by  the  best  light  we  have* 
and  try  to  draw  some  lessons  from  the  past.  I  think  that  we  can 
form  a  reasonably  good  idea,  enough  to  justify  an  effort  to  strengthen 
the  present  system  before  abandoning  it. 

Mr,  Sims.  And  your  whole  object  and  purpose,  then,  is  to  make  at 
least  one  more  experiment  to  avoid  public  ownership  of  the  railroads 
of  the  country* 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  say  that  is  my 
whole  object.    My  view  is  that  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do, 

Mr.  Sims.  That  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  than  not ! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Thom,  is  it  possible  for  you  or  this  Congress,  or 
anybody  else,  to  know  what  the  labor  costs  of  this  service  is  going 
to  be  5  years  from  now  or  10  years  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  just  said  it  is  not  possible.  We  can  only  form 
some  judgment  of  it  just  as  we  could  of  any  other  affair  of  the  future. 

Mr,  Sims.  There  is  only  one  power  in  this  Government  bv  which 
all  these  conditions  may  be  reasonably  controlled  and  that  is  the 
sovereicntv  of  the  Oovernment  itself? 

Mr.  Thom.  By  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Simb.  Yes;  and  depending  not  upon  private  agency,  but  upon 
public  agency.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  Mr.  Thom.  is  there  any 
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difference  in  the  Gtovemment  requiring  a  railroad  now  existing,  a 
private  instrumentality,  to  carry  50  pounds  of  ordinary  freight  150 
miles  at  a  certain  price,  than  to  require  the  railroad  to  carry  50  tons 
of  tlie  same  class  of  freight  the  same  distance? 

Mr.  Thom.  The  principle  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Sims,  It  is  said  by  the  bupreme  Court,  I  believe,  or  at  least 
upon  about  as  good  authority  as  the  Supreme  Court,  that  "The 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy  "? 

Mr,  TiioM,  But  right  here  I  want  to  register  my  dissent  from  the 
parallel  of  a  charge  for  a  freight  service  or  a  passenger  service 
through  the  power  to  tax, 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  assuming  that  myself. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  power  to  tax  is  a  power  of  superior  authority  to 
take  a  toll  from  those  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  to  carry  on  a  public 
work.  It  has  no  element  of  being  payment  for  a  specific  service, 
whereas  the  charge  of  a  railroad  for  carrying  a  passenger  100  miles, 
or  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  100  miles,  is  simply  the  power  to  be  rea- 
sonably paid  for  the  services  performed. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  right  to  be  reasonably  paid! ' 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  the  right  to  be  reasonable  paid  for  the  services 
performed.  It  is  no  more  a  tax  on  the  man  who  travels  100  miles, 
or  whose  ton  of  freight  is  carried  100  miles,  than  my  bread  man  im- 
poses on  me  when  he  comes  and  leaves  his  loaf  of  bread  at  my  houaa 
and  gets  his  10  cents  for  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  controverting  one  word  you  say,  and  I  did  not 
contemplate  doing  so. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  was  not  answering  you ;  I  was  answering  this  talk  I 
hear  everywhere,  that  the  power  to  charge  a  freight  or  passenger 
rate  is  the  power  to  tax.  It  is  a  power  simply  to  be  paid ;  it  is  a 
right  simply  to  be  paid  for  a  service  which  is  never  overpaid. 

Mr,  Sims.  What  I  was  leading  up  to,  and  the  only  reason  I  used 
that  expression,  "  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  is  not 
'the  power,  the  unlimited  power,  of  the  Government  to  regulate  pri- 
vate control  and  ownership  of  property  the  power  to  destroy  it  com- 
mercially } 

Mr.  Thom.  If  there  was  not  any  Constitution. 

Mr.  Sims.  Oh,  we  can  not  be  confiscatory,  but  when  you  destroy 
the  earning  power  of  property  have  you  not  virtually  and  commer- 
cially destroyed  the  property  itself? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  Government  has  the  right  to  say  to  a  railroad  you 
shall  carry  freight  put  up  in  a  certain  way  of  a  certain  class  a  certain 
number  of  miles  for  a  certain  compensation,  is  not  that  absolutely 
uncontrolled  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  power? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  the  Government  has  no  right  to  say  they 
can  do  that  on  any  terms  that  are  not  reasonable.  Any  terms  im- 
posed that  are  not  reasonable  are  confiscatory. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  assume  that  the  Government  shall  sar  it  shall 
carry  this  at  a  loss  to  itself.  Now,  then,  as  to  what  reasonable  pro6t 
is,  as  to  what  the  reasonable  per  cent  which  should  go  to  the  carriers, 
that  is  a  question,  of  course,  that  is  the  hardest  matter  in  the  world 
on  which  to  find  two  experts  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Thom,  Sight  there  I  have  a  thought  in  my  own  mind  which 
I  want  to  get  in  this  record.    I  think  a  great  many  of  our  diflS- 
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culties  have  come  from  the  adoption  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  an  erroneous  idea  in  respect  to  the  fixing  of 
rates.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  adopted  that  view  to  which  I  allude 
finally  or  exclusively,  because  sometimes  a  case  comes  which  is  de- 
cided one  way  and  sometimes  a  case  comes  that  is  decided  another 
way.  and  there  are  two  views  that  they  have  accepted^two  views 
which  are,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  destructive  of  eacn  otlier.  One  of 
those  views  is  that  the  question  of  confiscation  must  be  determined 
by  whether  or  not  there  is  a  reasonable  return  on  the  value  of  prop- 
erty. The  other  of  those  views  is  that  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate 
must  bo  determined  by  the  relation  that  the  rate  bears  to  the  service. 
Now,  I  believe  the  latter  one  is  the  correct  view,  and  I  believe  if  wc 
had  had  it  started  at  that  point  that  we  never  would  ha^e  had  any 
of  this  trouble.  I  believe,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  rate  paid  on  a 
specific  service  which  the  railroad  gets  for  that  service,  and  that  the 
public  is  not  interested  at  all  in  the  question  of  return,  except  as  it 
is  interested  in  the  question  of  facilities.  Now,  this  view  was  first 
presented — I  can  not  say  first  presented,  but  was  very  strinkingly  pre- 
sented— by  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Getting  V.  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  (188  U.  S.,  p.  95).  There  the 
question  came  up  of  what  was  a  reasonable  rate  in  the  quasi  public 
business  of  the  stockyards,  and  with  your  pennission  I  will  read  to 
you  from  that  case,  which  will  indicate  the  line  of  view  which  I  wish 
to  present : 

['ursuint;  this  thouKhl.  we  uilO  that  the  States'  retnilatlon  of  hts  charges — 

He  is  now  referring  to  the  stockyards'  charges- 
is  act  to  bo  lueanured  liy  lite  utcgrpgute  iif  lilx  pruUti'.  detei'iiiliieil  by  the 
volnnie  of  buslaess,  but  by  the  question  whetlier  or  not  tiny  |>iin[i.'uiar  c-burK^ 
to  an  Indiviilual  dealing  vvilh  hliii  Is.  conslderlnt;  the  service  rendereO.  un 
unreasonable  exaction.  In  other  words.  If  be  has  1,000  transactions  a  day 
and  his  charges  to  each  ere  but  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  benetit 
receivetl  by  the  jmrtles  dealing  with  him,  such  cliarges  do  not  become  itnrea- 
sonable,  because  by  reason  of  the  multitude  the  aggregate  of  bis  profits  Is 
large.  Tlie  question  Ih  no(  how  much  he  make.H  nut  of  Ms  volunie  of  biislnesfi, 
but  whether  in  each  particular  transaction  the  charge  is  an  unreasonable  ex- 
acUon  for  the  service  rendered.  He  has  a  right  to  do  business:  he  has  n 
right  to  chaise  for  each  neparate  service  tlint  which  Is  reaHonnble  compensatioii 
tbererr)r,  and  the  legislation  may  not  deny  hlni  such  reasonable  compensation 
and  may  not  interfere  simply  l>ecause  out  of  the  multitude  of  his  transactions 
the  amount  of  hts  profits  Is  large.  Such  was  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
even  in  respect  to  Chose  engaged  In  the  quasi  public  service  Independent  of 
legislative  action,  in  that  action  to  recover  for  an  escesrive  charge  prior  to 
all  letclslatlve  action,  whoever  knew  of  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  the  total 
profltB  of  the  party  mailing  the  ciiat^e?  Was  not  the  inquiry  always  limited 
In  the  particular  charge,  and  whether  that  charge  was  an  unreasonable  esnctlon 
for  the  services  rendered? 

Mr,  Sims.  That  is  the  view  you  indorse,  as  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  view  I  indorse.  Now,  I  want  to  say  here  we  are 
met  with  the  necessity,  under  some  decision,  of  trying  to  find  out 
whether  the  rates  are  reasonable  by  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  whether  or  not  the  return— in  other  words,  the  effort  is 
made  to  first  determine  the  value  of  the  property,  and  from  that 
to  determine  the  earning  capncitv  of  the  property.  Is  there  any 
other  property  on  earth  where  that  is  done?  You  have  a  ware- 
house on  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and  F  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  you  have  another  one  over  here  in  Anacostia,  and  they 
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cost  exactly  the  same.  Xow,  the  one  on  F  Street  rents  for  fire 
times  ^hat  the  one  over  in  Anacostia  does.  Do  you  find  the  value 
of  that  F  Street  house  by  the  cost  of  it?  Do  you  find  the  value  of 
the  unrentable  one  in  Anacostia  by  tlie  cost  of  it?  What  you  do 
universally  in  trying  to  find  the  value  of  a  property  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  to  first  find  the  income  from  it  and  then  t» 
asceHain  the  value  from  that. 

If  you  want  to  buy  it  vou  can  go  to  your  real  estate  man,  and  you 
would  ask  him,  first,  "  What  income  can  I  expect  from  this  prop- 
erty," and  you  would  give  him  not  the  amount  that  the  property 
cost,  but  you  would  give  him  what  you  considered  to  be  the  fair 
valuation  of  the  income  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it.  Now,  if  that 
is  so,  how  counter  to  everything  that  is  recognized  as  a  commercial 
and  economic  law  are  such  transactions  as  we  are  undergoing,  when 
we  are  trying  to  find  the  ^alue  of  the  railroad  and  then  from  that 
to  deduce  its  earning  capacity. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  know  my  question  had  involved  any  such 
consideration. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  ask  you  to  give  me  an  opportunity  at  this  point  to 
get  this  idea  into  the  record,  Judge.  I  have  got  a  broader  view  than 
the  mere  question,  and  if  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  you,  I  would  like 
to  indulge  in  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  at  all  to  me;  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr,  Thom.  Now,  we  have  two  railroads,  one  that  runs  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  througli  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh;  another  one 
built  along  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  is  built  out  from  the 
keys  of  Florida,  toward  Cuba,  over  tbe  water.  The  cost  of  those 
two  roads  may  be  exactly  the  same,  or  it  may  be  more  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  over  the  water  toward  Cuba — may  be  vastly  more — 
but  the  value  of  them  is  entirely  different.  The  value  depends  upon 
the  neighborhood  business;  the  location  of  the  public  for  handling 
business;  and  when  we  put  ourselves  upon  the  plane  of  reversing 
that  economic  law,  we  introduce  the  very  situation  which  has  given 
us  all  of  this  trouble  to-day. 

We  are  first  trying  to  find  values  and  then  to  restrict  earnings  to 
them.  Instead  of  that,  the  duty  of  government  is  completely 
done  when  you  safeguard  every  transaction  that  one  of  the  public 
has  with  the  carrier,  and  see  that  that  is  done  at  a  reasonable  rate: 
and  if  he  has  got  a  million  of  them  instead  of  a  hundred  of  them 
every  day  that  is  the  advantage  that  he  has,  and  you  have  exhausted 
the  whole  power  of  government  when  you  safeguard  each  individual 
transaction.  Now,  that  has  been  held— there  is  one  line  of  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which  goes  on  that  view. 
Take  the  case  in  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  United  States, 
where  the  Government  wanted  to  acquire  a  dam  in  the  Monongabela 
River,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  said  that  given  the 
power  of  condemnation,  you  must  not  take  into  consideration  the 
franchise  clause;  take  the  physical  property.  You  must  not  take 
any  franchise.  That  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said, "  This 
is  not  brick— the  brick  and  mortar  of  this  dam  is  not  the  value  these 
people  have."  They  have  got  a  right  to  use  that — got  a  right  to  make 
money  out  of  it — and  we  have  got  to  find  the  value  of  the  dam — lock, 
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I  should  Bay.  I  said  dam ;  I  meant  the  lock.  We  have  got  to  find  the 
ralne  of  that  lock,  not  by  reference  to  what  it  cost  but  by  reference 
to  what  it  can  legitimately  earn.  So  there  is  one  line  of  decisions 
going  that  way.  Now,  here  comes  another  one  ■which  says  that  the 
proper  standard  of  judging  whether  or  not  a  particular  rate  is  or 
IS  not  confiscatory,  is  return  on  the  whole  property.  Now,  when 
we  do  that,  when  we  accept  that  second  one,  we  get  to  the  condition 
where  we  limit  the  reasonable  and  legitimate  earning  capacity  of 
a  road,  on  transactions  each  one  of  which  are  reasonable.  I  consider 
that  when  I  own  a  railroad — which  I  wish  I  did,  sometimes;  then, 
again,  when  I  think  of  the  future  I  wish  I  did  not. 

If  I  owned  a  railroad  my  property  right  justifies  me  in  making  out 
of  that  railroad  every  bit  of  profit  I  can  make  if  every  one  of  my 
transactions  is  at  a  reasonable  rate.  If  that  were  adopted  as  a  prin- 
ciple, then  we  would  not  have  this  trouble  here,  because  all  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  let  the  railroads  fix  a  reasonable  rate,  and  let 
(hem  earn  what  they  could  without  oppression  to  the  public  in  any 
special  fransaction,  nnd  there  would  not  br?  this  limitation  you  apeak 
of  upon  them.  Now,  the  difficulty  in  that  is  to  fix  what  is  each  in- 
tiividual's  rate.  But  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  North 
Dakota  Coal  case  and  in  the  Western  Passenger  case,  have  undertaken 
to  say  that  that  is  the  proper  standard.  Now,  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishment is  the  difficulty  of  regulation.  It  does  not  affect  the  sub- 
stantial constitutional  rights,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  have  got  a 
Httle  article  on  that  subject  that  I  may  ask  to  be  put  in  the  record, 
but  I  want  to  say  now  that  I  believe  that  that  is  the  fundamental 
difficuly  in  our  railroad  situation,  that  we  have  adopted  a  false  prin- 
ciple of  determining  what  these  railroads  may  legitimately  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  any  of  the  legislation  you  propose  co^er  that  |)iir- 
ticular  phase  of  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  does  not,  because  I  consider  myself  "  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness  "  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  the  decisions  you  refer  to  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  the  latest  decisions  on  the  subject?  They  are  the 
latest  decisions  of  the  court  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Thom.  There  are  more,  of  course,  I  have  not  referred  to. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  one  that  you  did  refer  to. 

Mr.  Thom,  They  are  very  late.  Then,  there  is  also  a  very  late  one. 
and  that  is  the  Minnesota  Rate  case,  which  takes  the  other  view. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
this  time,  that  a  rate  is  not  confiscatory  if,  from  all  the  earnings 
of  the  railroad,  a  reasonable  profit  is  made  upon  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  t 

Mr,  Thom.  That  is  a  view  which  unfortunately  they  have  taken. 
They  are  very  wise  men.  You  see  that  that  just  simply  means  this, 
that  if  five  rates  were  too  high  and  five  rates  were  too  low,  and  the 
average  is  right,  that  that  means  simply  that  when  the  rates  that  are 
too  low  are  attacked,  the  man  can  reply,  "  You  have  got  another  one 
here  that  is  too  high,  and  your  average  is  right,  and  you  can  put  the 
burden  which  you  have  on  me  or  some  other  man." 

Mr.  Sius.  Now,  upon  your  theory,  of  what  ought  to  be  the  law,  or 
what  ought  to  be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  what  is  not, 
is  that  a  public-service  corporation,  like  a  railroad  company,  should 
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Iiave  the  same  right  an  individua]  does  to  have  a  profit  on  each 
separate  unit  of  service  performed  t 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  profit  on  each  one. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  of  a  reasonable  rate  on  each  one.  It  may  be 
a  profit  or  may  not.  I  may  so  extravagantly  operate  the  railroad  that 
I  get  no  profit  on  anything.  I  may  so  extravagantly  build  it  that  I 
get  no  profit  on  anything,  I  must  be  content,  however,  when  I  go 
into  that  business  to  get  a  reasonable  return  for  each  charge  by  com- 
parison with  other  charges. 

Mr.  SiMfl.  For  each  service? 

Mr.  Thom.  For  each  service,  by  comparison  with  other  services, 
and  if  I  make  no  money  out  of  it  that  is  my  fault  and  my  misfor- 
tune. If  I  do  make  money  out  of  a  reasonable  charge,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  my  business  to  which  I  am  entitled. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  your  conclusion  necessarily  involves  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  reasonable  charge  something  more  than  money  out  of 
pocket,  does  it  not,  in  the  performance  of  service* 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  do  not  think  you  have  got  a 
right  to  simply  saj'  thnt  I  can  put  up  my  cost  by  bad  management 
and  have  a  profit  on  that  transaction.  I  think  you  have  got  a  right 
to  do  this:  I  come  to  you.  Judge,  and  I  employ  ybu  as  a  lawyer  and 
you  go  into  court  for  me  and  attend  to  my  case,  and  we  do  not  say  a 
word  about  what  I  shall  pay  you.  Then  when  you  get  through  you 
present  me  a  bill.  Now,  your  bill  has  got  to  be  what  you  and  I  call — 
what  lawyers  call  a  quantum  meruit.  It  has  got  to  be  a  reasonable 
charge  for  that  service.  Now,  nobody  on  earth  can  say  that  there  is 
any  absolute  test  of  what  that  i.s,  but  the  common  judgment  does 
fix  something  that  is  reasonable  for  an  unagreed  service.  And  this 
court  goes  on  to  state  how  those  things  are  to  be  determined;  Justice 
Brewer  talks  about  how  that  is  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  will  claim  you  are  entitled  to  a 
profit  on  a  service  that  you  have  wastefullv  and  extravagently  per- 
formed. I  mean,  of  course,  that  the  service  nas  been  done  as  economi- 
cally as  a  good  service  could  be  rendered  under  the  circumstances, 
but  your  theory  is  and  your  holding  is  that  when  that  is  complied 
with,  in  substance,  that  then  a  public-service  corporation  is  entitled 
to  have  a  return — in  order  to  be  a  reasonable  return,  something  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  performing  the  service? 

Mr.  Thom.  Judge,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  cost  is 
of  any  particular  service.  You  can  not  determine  that.  You  have 
got  to  approach  the  que,stion  of  a  reasonable  charge  from  a  different 
angle.  You  have  got  to  judge  a  great  many  economic  and  commer- 
cial conditions,  and  determine  what  is  reasonable  under  the  cireum- 
stances. 

^Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  complex  problem. 

Mr.  Thom.  It  is  very.  There  is  my  difficulty.  If  I  could  point  a 
way  that  was  certain  and  simple  to  determine  what  wnsf  a  reasonable 
charge  for  each  service.  I  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  ac- 
cepted, but  the  very  difficulty  of  doing  that,  which  I  claim  does  not 
chance  the  constitutional  principle — the  very  difficulty  of  doing  that 
has  driven  the  mind  of  the  public  into  the  other  conclusion  of  put- 
ting upon  railroad  property  a  limitation  in  respect  to  its  value,  that 
absolutely  does  not  apply  to  any  other  class  of  property  in  the 
country.     You  fii-st  in  railroad  property  determine  your  value,  and 
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^m  that  jou  detemime  the  reasonablenees  of  your  revenue;  where- 
as, in  every  other  class  d(  business  you  Srst  say  qow  much  this  prop- 
erty can  legitimately  earn  and  from  that  determine  what  the  value 
of  it  is. 

Mr.  S1H8.  We  are  getting  very  far  afield  on  this  rate-making  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  we  will  never  get  to  any  end. 

Mr.  Tbom.  We  are,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Tbom,  that  while  your  dis- 
cussion  of  this  subject  is  very  interesting,  it  is  likely  to  take  us  far 
afield. 

Mr.  Thom.  It  is. 

Mr.  SiMB.  But  what  is  germane,  as  I  understand,  is  what  can  the 
railroads  do  in  the  future  that  the  public  can  endure  and  prosper; 
that  commerce  may  expand  and  that  the  railroads  may  make  such 
additional  improvements  as  is  necessary,  in  order  for  them  to  meet 
the  expanding  requirements  of  commerce,  when  your  whole  depend- 
ence for  credit  to  enable  you  to  perform  this  service  depends  upon  a 
competitive  field  for  credit  securities,  worldwide,  and  depending 
upon  the  conditions  that  this  Congress  can  not  prescribe. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  you  have  got  in  your  system  of  regulation  to 
introduce  the  attraction  that  wUl  enable  the  railroads  to  go  into  that 
conipetitive  field  and  succeed. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Then,  that  involves  increased  earnings  to  the  ralkoads 
over  present  conditions  f 

Mr.  Thoh.  It  involves  an  assurance  of  increased  earnings. 

Mr.  Sims.  An  assurance  of  increased  earnings. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  of  course,  the  reason  I  am  guarded  in  that  way 
is  because  at  the  present  time  we  are  in  what  we  think  an  abnormal 
condition.  We  have  got  a  standard  of  earnings  created  by  a  war 
condition,  but  in  a  little  while  that  will  be  all  gone.  Now.  what  are 
we  to  do  to  meet  that  changed  condition!  Mv  judgment  is  we  have 
got  to  have  a  system  of  regulation  that  will  be  senative  to  those 
changed  conditions  and  will  respond  as  to  those  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  admit  that  rate  making  is  at  present  under  the  law, 
as  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  a  very  complex  and  unsatisfactory 
condition  I 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  being  that  way,  how  is  it  possible  for  you  or  this 
committee  to  know  what  the  rates  made  in  the  future  will  bring,  in 
the  way  of  net  returns,  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary;  the  committee  can  not 
know  it,  and  I  do  not  think  this  committee  is  called  to  pass  on  it. 
The  committee's  entire  duty  is  performed  when  it  perfecte  a  system 
of  administration  which  it  creates  that  will  deal  in  the  most  sensible 
and  fair  way  with  that  problem.  Now,  my  whole  plea  is  for  perfec- 
tion of  a  method.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  determine  the  question  here 
of  how  much  revenue  these  roads  are  entitled  to,  or  increase,  or  to  do 
anything  of  that  sort.  My  plea  to  jou  is  for  perfecting  a  method  of 
dealing  with  that  situation  as  it  arises. 

Mr.  SiMB.  You  say  there,  Mr.  Thom — it  may  be  that  I  have  over- 
looked it  or  I  am  not  capable  of  discerning  it — the  propositions  you 
have  made  do  not  seem  to  me  to  eliminate  the  wastefulness  of  com- 
petition at  competitive  points  of  the  present  syst^s  of  the  rail- 
roads.   Now,  you  speak  in  high  terms,  no  doubt  correctly,  about 
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the  condition  of  the  country  served  by  the  consolidation  of  the  149 
railroads  now  composing  the  Pennsylvania  system;  also  the  con- 
solidation of  numerous  roads  now  composing;  the  Southern  system, 
and  that  these  systems  are  built  up  in  that  way  all  over  the  country, 
but  as  systems  they  have  competitive  points  and  a  competitive  service 
to  render  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  competitive  methods 
adopted  are  absolutely  wasteful. 

Now,  your  propositions  which  you  put  forth,  if  I  have  understood 
you  correctly,  do  not  provide  for  the  elimination  of  wasteful  com- 
petition practiced  between  the  several  systems,  and  when  you  f^t 
your  regions  established,  which  extra  members  of  the  commission  are 
to  look  over,  if  149  railroads  combined  in  1  better  serve  the  country 
they  cover  than  a  lesser  combination,  and  if  your  national  incorpora- 
tion is  intended  to  force  all  of  these  railroads  to  take  out  national 
charters  and  then  make  your  working  arrangements  or  combina- 
tions afterwards,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  see,  if  a  railroad  com- 
pany owning  and  operating  149  railroads,  with  great  benefit  to  the 
country  and  to  the  stockholders — I  can  not  see  why  that  same  iden- 
tical railroad  should  not  own  every  railroad  in  the  United  States  and 
should  not  operate  them  all  with  reference  to  the  public  interest,  and 
not  simply  to  a  section  served  by  it. 

Mr,  Thom.  Now,  Judge,  the  difficulty  about  that  is  that  you  are  up 
against  the  fact  that  you  do  not.  How  are  they  to  acquire  all  these 
other  railroads?  You  have  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is.  You 
are  trying  to  improve  that  situation  as  it  is  by  making  improve- 
ments. Now,  you  complain  of  certain  private  practices  that  are 
wasteful.  Don  t  you  imagine  that  these  responsible  railroad  men, 
who  find  their  limitations  of  initiative  narrowed  by  having  no  con- 
trol to  speak  of  over  their  revenues  and  expenses,  are  giving  this 
matter  great  thought !  These  men  are  studying  every  day  how  they 
can  eliminate  competition  and  other  wastes.  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  doing  so,  I  should  like  for  you  to  come  and  sit  in  one 
of  their  offices  and  see  how  earnestly  they  are  giving  attention  to 
that  very  matter. 

Mr.  SiHs.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  that  does  not  remove  the  fact 
that  now  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  here  we  have  two  railroads  in 
sight  of  each  other  all  the  way,  paralleling  each  other,  from  here 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  there  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
doing  an  immense  business,  witji  double  terminals,  double  bridges, 
double  rights  of  way,  and  double  expenses  all  along.  Is  not  that 
an  economic  folly,  to  continue  that  kind  of  thing  through  all  time 
to  come ! 

Mr.  Thom:.  Let  us  see.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  is  a  situation  that  now  exists,  and  we  hare  to  deal 
with  it,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  Now,  as  to  the  future,  our  pro- 
posal is  that  there  shall  not  be  any  more  railroad  construction  of  a 
mere  competitive  nature,  unless  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  There  has  to  be  a  certificate  of  public  neces- 
sity for  the  construction  of  railroads  under  the  view  we  hope  to 
present;  that  before  a  railroad  can  be  built  that  must  be  done. 

Now,  in  Germany  they  have  adopted  an  entirely  different  theory 
from  America.  Here,  in  America,  we  have  had  the  idea  up  to  now 
that  the  wise  policy  is  to  get  just  as  many  competitive  railroads  as 
we  can,  and  there  are  prohibitions  in  some  constitutions  to  prevent 
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the  refusal  of  charters  to  competitive  railroads,  or  something  of 
that  sort^  Xow,  in  Grerman?  they  have  a  govenunentat  principle 
that  ^ill  not  let  a  railroad  be  paralleled  -within  a  certain  distance, 
because  they  think  it  better  to  have  one  good  railroad  than  two  poor 
ones,  dividing  the  business. 

A  Voici^  Bnt  they  own  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  they  own  the  railroads.  That  may  be  a  wise 
policy,  but  we  have  grown  up  in  a  haphazard  manner  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  our  railroads.  We  can  not  undo  what  has  been  done. 
You  and  I  may  think  we  have  an  unnecessary  railroad,  but  it  is  there. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  that?  We  have  to  deal  with  that  as  an 
existing  fact.  We  can  safeguard  the  future,  but  we  can  not  change 
the  past  without  most  hurt^l  consequences. 

Now,  you  speak  of  these  two  railroads.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
those  situations  any  more  than  you  are,  but  I  will  say  this — this 
occurs  to  me — that  there  is  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  that  serves  a  vastly 
different  public  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  SiHs.  Between  here  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  at  other  points. 

Mr.  SiHS.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Thom,  Is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  vast  public  that  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  ser\'cs  and  the  Pennsylvania  does  not  serve  to  get  directly 
into  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  are  we  justified  in 
considering  merely  the  distance  between  Washington  and  New  York 
in  considering  this  problem,  or  must  we  go  out  to  the  whole  section 
of  Pennsylvania  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  serves  to  determine 
whether  that  vast  public  has  an  interest  in  getting  directly  over  the 
same  railroad  into  those  markets?  Now,  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  that,  but  those  are  the  things  that  the  men  who  built 
the  road  determined  in  favor  of  when  they  built  the  roads,  and  my 

KifMisition  is  that  you  and  I  can  not  go  and  tear  up  those  roads, 
ey  have  got  to  continue.  We  have  got  to  deal  with  a  situation, 
good  or  bad,  such  as  has  been  created. 

Mr.  StHS.  Is  it  not  economically  sound  to  double-track  a  road 
rather  than  build  two  separate  railroads,  having  separate  terminals 
and  separate  bridges,  etc.  i 

Mr.  Thom.  If  a  double  track  will  serve  the  same  community. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  mean  the  same  community. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Stus.  We  want  to  guard  against  such  thingB  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  proposition  we  have  presented  to  you 
is  one  we  would  present  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  that  very  idea. 
In  other  words,  when  there  is  a  possibility,  under  the  Federal  law  of 
incorporation,  to  incorporate  a  new  railroad  there  must  be,  in  our 
judgment,  an  application  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  a  certificate  of  neceesity — public  necessity — and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  must  pass  upon  that  question  favorably 
before  a  charter  can  be  issued. 

Mr.  Simb.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Thom,  seriously,  do  you  think  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  ever  agree  to  vest  in  the  hands  of  a  single  board  the 
question  of  whether  they  shall  have  or  shall  not  have  one  railroad  or 
two  railroads  t 

Mr.  Thom.  But  that  must  be  determined  by  somebody. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  practical  mei 

Mr.  Thou.  Who  will  determine  it?  We  supposed  the  creature  of 
Congress  would  determine  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  the  great,  imperial  State  of  Texas  ever  agree  to 
ft  situation  where  her  domain,  which  is  lai^r  than  Germany,  should 
depend  on  a  board  sitting  in  Washington  as  to  whether  a  railroad 
should  or  should  not  be  built  there? 

iilr.  Thoh.  Why  should  it  not?  Does  not  that  board  represent 
Texas?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  if  there  is  any  semblance  of  neces- 
sity that  the  commission  will  be  more  responsive  to  the  sentiment  in 
Texas  than  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  sup{K>sing  this  to  be  a  competitive  railroad,  to  be 
privately  owned. 

Mr.  Thosi.  I  am,  too.  But  ought  not  anybody,  no  matter  where  he 
is.  feel  perfectly  safe  in  filing  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  independent  body  that  represents  every  interest  in  this 
Union,  that  it  will  not  prevent  the  building  of  a  railroad  except  it  is 
a  mere  frivolous  pretext  to  break  down  some  other? 

Mr,  SiHS.  I  assume  that  it  would  be  very  safe  to  rely  on. 

Mr,  Thom.  And  that  the  empire  State  of  Texas  would  have  just 
as  many  railroads  as  they  could  get  anybody  to  build,  where  there 
was  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  building  of  them? 

Mr.  Sims.  The  State  of  Texas  has  the  right,  as  a  State,  to  build 
railroads  there  itself,  in  Texas, 

Mr.  Thom,  Undoubtedly.  They  could  build  their  own  railroads 
if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Sims,  But  you  do  admit,  under  private  ownership,  there  has 
been  an  unnecessary  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  capital  by  building 
excessive  railroad  facilities  unnecessarily,  and  more  than  was  needed 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  to  the  deprivation  of  other  sections 
of  the  country,  not  having  what  they  actually  do  need,  because  the 
investors  have  to  make  an  earning  on  the  investments  as  they  are! 

Mr.  Thom.  You  say  I  admit  that.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ad- 
mitted that.  I  do  not  think  my  study  of  the  situation — this  particu- 
lar situation — would  justify  me  in  admitting  that.  I  have  admitted 
the  possibility  of  that,  I  do  not  know  myself  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive railroad  built  in  this  country, 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  think  we  need  two  from  here  to  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Tboh,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  reason  the  same  railroad  could  not  have  six 
or  eight  tracks  or  a  dozen  and  still  be  cheaper  than  two  separately 
operated  entities? 

Mr.  Thom.  We  have  considered  that  giiestion.  Here  is  a  situation 
of  (his  sort.  There  is  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  running  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  West.  It  ran  long  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  came  through  Baltimore.  Now,  was  it  not  to  the 
public  interest  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  should  also  come  to 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Oh,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  not  questioning  the  ad- 
visability of  doing  what  was  then  done. 

Mr.  Thom.  It  looks  like  the  public  was  benefited. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  public  is  compelled  to  stand  a  rate  for  all  time, 
to  cover  services  which  would  not  cost  so  high  if  this  railroad  build- 
ing had  been  done  economically. 
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Mr.  Thoh.  Do  you  know,  Judge,  that  it  costs  less  to  come  from 
Baltimore  to  here  than  it  does  to  take  a  taxicab  from  here  uptown* 
1  do  not  think 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  makes  any  difference. 

Mr,  Thom.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  is  excessive. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  public  has  a  right  to  have  that  service  performed 
at  the  lowest  cost  of  performing  the  service.  Now,  the  only  reason 
why  private  companies  are  tolerated  at  all,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
penorm  a  sovemmental  function,  is  that  they  will  perform  it  and 
make  a  profit,  and  upon  the  whole  give  the  service  cheaper  than  the 
Government  would  give  it  it  it  was  performing  the  service  itself — as 
cheap  and  as  efficient — some  contend  much  more  efficient.  But  is 
not  that  an  implied  necessary  condition  or  assumption  that  when  a 
private  individual  or  a  corporation  does  for  the  public  that  which 
it  can  do  for  itself,  that  it  must  be  done  beneficially  to  the  public, 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  they  can  make  an  earning  or  profit,  well 
and  good* 

Mr.  TnoM.  They  must  do  it  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  public,  un- 
doubtedly, but  you  must  take  the  whole  field,  as  t«  what  is  benoficial 
to  the  pulilic,  and  that  is  not  determined  by  simply  the  scale  of  rates. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  Mr.  Thom,  is  it  not  sound  to  say  that  unless  pri- 
vate ownershipj  as  a  principle  and  as  a  policy,  can  serve  the  whole 
country  as  efficiently  and  as  cheaply  as  the  country  can  serve  itself 
through  its  own  facilities,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  perform  that 
service! 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  I  think  there  may  be  other  considerations  that 
may  control  the  matter  of  whether  it  should  be  private  or  govern- 
mental ownership. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  Government  has  the 
right  to  supply  its  own  facilities  for  its  own  purposes;  for  the  public 
interest,  to  serve  the  public  interest  in  any  such  way  as  will  give  the 
public  the  greatest  amount  of  service  at  the  lowest  amount  of  ex- 
penditure? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  believe  in  its  right,  but  the  question  is  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  exercising  it.    I  admit  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  we  going  to  assume  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  as  able  and  fts  willing  to  do  for  its  people  what 
the  Government  of  any  other  country  has  done  or  is  doing  for  ite 
people? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know,  Judge,  what  you  are  going  to  assume 
on  that  subject.  I  think  there  is  a  vast  difference,  speaking  per- 
sonalty, as  to  what  we  ought  to  assume  in  regard  to  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  what  we  ought  to  assume  in  regard  to  another  form  of 
government.  I  think  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  government 
where  the  principle  of  liberty  is  made  dominant  over  the  theory  of 
efficiency.  I  think  there  are  other  forms  of  government  where  the 
principle  of  efficiency  is  made  dominant  over  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  What  one  of  those  governments  may  do  in  a  great 
matter  affecting  an  efficient  form  of  government,  and  what  the  other 
form  of  government  may  do  may  rest  upon  very  different  principles, 
uid  the  success  of  it  must  be  measured  by  the  different  govemmentnJ 
gystems  which  authorize  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  that  the  individual  liberty  of  any  citizen 
has  ever  been  affected  by  the  Government  function  of  performing 
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the  entire  transportation  service  carried  on  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think,  Judge,  that,  of  course,  there  has  not  been,  but 
when  you  extend  that  principle  to  the  ownership  of  every  railroad 
in  the  country,  and  increase  your  army  of  governmental  employees 
to  the  extent  you  will,  and  put  upon  toe  officers  of  the  Government 
the  responsibility  for  this  transportation  system,  that  you  will  be 
dealing  with  a  very  different  problem  than  any  which  any  democracy 
ever  dealt  with  before.  Now,  as  I  have  said  to  you,  time  and  suM- 
cient  experiments  may  prove  that  that  is  the  only  way  we  have  got. 
speaking  for  myself  alone — I  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  accept  that  as  a  final  proposition.  I  believe  that  some  other  way 
of  deabng  with  this  immense  problem  exists  than  the  way  suggestetl 
by  your  question. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  some  other  way  would  naturally  include  that 
which  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole! 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  should  develop  every  part  of  the  country  instead  of 
sections  only  t 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  if  private  enterprise,  through  the  earnings  of  the 
railroads  and  under  the  complex  control  that  now  exists,  can  not 
secure  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  perform  this  service  and 
to  give  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  which  their  own  Govern- 
ment, you  admit,  can  give,  are  we  going  to  be  hampered  forever 
and  never  have  a  complete  and  perfect  transportation  system  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  leave  the  whole  matter  subject  to  the  control  of 
private  interests,  private  employees  or  private  employers 

Mr.  Thom.  You  ought  not.  The  minute  that  private  ownership 
breaks  down  the  Government  ought  to  step  in. 

Mr.  Sims.  Has  it  not  broken  down! 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do  not  think  it  has  finally  broken  down. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  think  it  is  breaking! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think,  unless  you  improve  conditions,  it  will  break 
down. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  then,  you  can  not  promise  us  anything  more  than 
the  mere  further  experimenting  with  private  ownership! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  judgment  would 
be  we  could  succeed  with  proper  help  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  I  understand  you,  as  representing  practically  all  the 
railroad  properties  in  the  country,  they  are  not  ready  to  sell  their 
holdings  for  a  fair  valuation! 

Mr.  Thom.  We  have  never  discussed  that.  I  did  not  come  to  speak 
for  them  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  of  the  railroad  people 
were  in  favor  of  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Thom.  Some  railroad  people  take  this  view 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  a  majority  was  opposed. 

Mr.  Thom.  Some  take  tins  view,  that  with  an  inability  to  control 
their  revenues  and  with  the  demonstrated  inability  of  controlling 
their  expenses,  there  is  nothing  left  but  for  them  to  take  some  money 
and  have  the  governmental  agencies  manage  them.  Some  of  them  are 
pessimistic  and  some  are  hopeful.  The  majority  are  hopeful  and 
expect  proper  results  from  improved  regulations. 
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Mr.  SiMB.  And  so  they  are  not  willing  to  sell  their  property  for  a 
fair  valuation? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that.  If  you  come  around 
and  offer  a  fail  value  I  expect  you  will  find  more  willing  to  give  it  to 
you  than  you  think.  But  I  do  not  know ;  you  are  asking  me  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  now  which  I  have  not  discussed  with  them.  You,  of 
counie,  realize  that  if  I  have  not  discussed  the  particular  phase  of  the 
matter  that  you  are  now  alluding  to  that  I  can  not  speak  as  to  their 
views,  but  I  say  generally  that  I  have  discussed  it  enough  to  know 
that  some  of  them  feel  differently  about  public  ownership  than  others. 
Some  feel  veir  pessimistic;  others  feel  less  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  your  argument,  and  I  am 
not  contending  that  your  argument  is  not  a  correct  one,  that  the  po- 
sition taken  by  these  railroad  companies  whom  you  represent  is  that 
without  the  legislation  proposed,  or  something  that  will  do  equally  as 
well,  that  Government  ownership  is  inevitable.  Now,  then,  it  is 
strange  to  me  that  these  companies  do  not  contemplate  that  which 
they  think  may  arise  at  a  reasonably  early  day,  "because  they  do  not 
know,  I  do  not  know,  and  you  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  result  of 
passing  every  law  that  you  are  asking  for.  Il  everyone  was  passed 
just  as  you  have  suggested  them,  you  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know, 
and  nobody  else  knows  what  the  effect  on  the  railroads  will  be  for  the 
future,  as  to  whether  or  not  investments  in  those  roads  will  be  so  at- 
tractive as  to  compete  with  all  other  markets  for  capital.  Therefore, 
not  knowing,  and  you  can  not  possibly  know  that  it  will  be  a  success, 
your  next  step  must  come— Government  ownership.  Why  should 
not  these  lines,  ttiese  owners  of  these  properties,  contemplate  that 
contingency  i 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  not  said  they  did  not  contemplate  it,  I  say  on 
that  subject  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  express  a  view. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  you  are  not  authorized  to  express  a  view  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  only  am  I  not  authorized  to  express  a  view,  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  views  of  these  managers;  but  they  are 
m  this  attitude  of  mind :  Here  they  have  become  committed  to  vast 
expenditures  in  the  way  of  fumishmg  facilities  to  the  public.  They 
have  assumed  vast  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  public  service. 
They  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  their  hands  to  be  upheld  by 
sympathetic  and  helpful  public  regulations  in  order  that  they  may 
adequately  perform  their  duties;  and  they  expect,  under  perfect 
regulations,  to  be  able  to  do  that.  Now,  when  the  time  comes  that 
all  these  apprehensions  that  you  are  talking  about  are  realized,  then 
your  power  remains  as  it  is  now  in  respect  to  any  further  change. 

llr.  Sims.  But  if  the  Government  is  going  to  undertake  the  ex- 
periment of  Government  ownership,  why  defer  the  evil  day,  if  it 
should  be  so  denominated! 

Mr.  Thom.  If  you  so  determine.  We  do  not  think  the  time  has 
come.    That  is  one  thing  you  are  to  determine. 

Mr.  Sims.  Speaking  for  myself  individually  and  not  pretending 
to  bind  anybody  but  myself,  I  think  that  with  the  potential  contrd 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  lawful  and  has  been  and  can  be  exercised  by 
the  several  States,  with  the  potential  control  that  has  been  exercised 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  the  successful  operation 
of  the  transportation  business  of  this  country  is  as  impossible  as 
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would  be  the  conducting  of  the  post-office  business  of  this  countiy 
under  similar  conditions. 

Mr.  Thom,  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible! 

Mr.  SiHS.  Not  possible  in  the  sense  of  being  the  best  that  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  will  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not.  Now  we  bring 
before  you  our  best  thought  as  to  how  to  meet  that  situation.  Of 
course  we  will  be  immensely  benefited  and  the  public  will  be  im- 
mensely benefited  by  any  suggestion  of  a  better  coui'se. 

Mr.  kiiMB.  You  speak  of  practical  things  in  a  practical  way  and 
with  a  practical  view,  and  I  think  you  are  right  about  it.  Now  stat- 
ing it  in  a  practical  way,  I  will  give  you  my  own  personal  judgment. 
Tlie  people  settle  these  things  through  their  power  to  vote,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  at  this  time  I  think  it 
would  be  as  utterly  impossible  to  take  from  the  State  railway  com- 
missions the  powers  that  they  now  exercise,  waiving  all  question  as 
to  whether  they  are  beneficially  exercised  or  not,  and  lodge  them  in 
a  single  Federal  body  of  control — I  think  it  is  practically,  politi- 
cally impossible.  And  with  48  potential  regulators  of  commerce, 
rate-fixers,  and  then  witli  the  forty-ninth  asserting  its  power  over 
all,  and  all  the  issues  of  credit  instruments  in  the  future  to  depend 
upon  them,  I  can  not  see  how  you  expect  much  better  results  in  the 
future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Believing  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  centralize  Federal  control,  I  think  that  the  second 
proposition,  national  incorporation,  will  be  fought  to  the  bitter  enrf 
by  those  who  do  the  voting. 

You  perhaps  have  never  been  a  candidate  before  the  people  for 
office  and  do  not  know  just  how  a  man  feels.  It  is  always  very  easy 
to  talk  about  a  man  having  moral  courage,  but  until  a  man  has  been 
tested  he  does  not  know  what  he  will  do,  is  my  observation.  We 
passed  a  rural-credit  law  here  in  which  we  adopted  50  per  cent  of 
the  land  value  of  a  piece  of  land;  in  other  words,  if  a  man  wanted 
to  boiTow  he  must  not  borrow  a  sum  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the 
land  value,  and  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  insured  improve- 
ments. I  went  out  in  my  district  thinking  I  had  a  splendid  thing 
to  present  to  the  people,  and  my  opponent,  who  ran  against  me,  said 
that  anvthing  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  was  an  abso- 
lute failure  and  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  tenant  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  enough  of  them  took  his  view  of  it  to  come  very  nearly 
defentmg  your  humble  servant. 

Mr.  Thom.  But  they  did  not* 

Mr.  Sims.  They  did  not  do  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  other 
experiment  will  do, 

Mr.  Thom.  What  did  you  think  of  that  argument.  Judge? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  it  was  not  economically  sound  and  would  lead 
to  a  speculative  increase  in  the  values  of  land  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  made  that  argument;  but  the  man  who  had  $200  in  money 
and  wanted  to  borrow  $800  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  costing  $1,000 
paid  no  attention  to  my  argument.    He  was  after  practical  results. 

Mr.  Thom.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  matter  of  these  great  facilities, 
on  which  the  public  is  dependent,  should  be  made  the  football  of 
arguments  like  that? 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  not  desirable;  hut  the  question,  like  the  one  you 
spoke  of  is.  Is  it  practical  to  do  it? 
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Mr.  Thom.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Yoii  say  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  United  States  Government  to  act  on  belialf  of  ail 
the  States? 

Mr.  Sims.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  iliat.  I  say  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible toget  the  States  to  consent  to  this  kind  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Thom.  To  consent  that  the  United  States  shall  act  on  behalf 
of  all  of  them,  but  to  say,  moreover,  unless  they  do  that,  we  have 
come  to  an  impossible  situation  in  respect  to  transx>ortatioA.  am! 

your  proposal  is 

*  Mr.  Sims.  The  inevitable 

Mr,  Thom.  Your  proposal  is  for  Government  ownership! 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  propose  it. 

Mr.  Thom,  But  in  your  question  that  is  your  other  suggestion. 
Now.  what  will  become  of  these  State  governments  that  you  allude 
to  when  you  get  Government  ownership  ? 

Mr,  Sims.  They  will  not  exist. 

Mr.  Thom.  Therefore  there  is  no  difference  between  your  sugges- 
tion and  mine,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Thou.  No,  sir;  in  either  event  the  authority  of  the  Stat* 
over  these  transportation  facilities  will  disappear  and  be  merged 
in  the  National  Government  that  acts  on  behalf  of  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  will  be  publicly  owned  and  publicly  operated,  and 
then  they  will  believe  that  this  operation  is  performed  with  refer- 
enoe  to  equality  among  the  people  who  receive  the  service,  with  pri- 
vately owned  agencies  that  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr,  Thom,  Why  should  there  be  any  greater  confidence  in  that 
when  the  Government  owns  it  or  when  the  Government  regulates  it? 

Mr.  SiMB.  Simply  because  the  Government  has  greater  power  of 
control  and  rej^lation  than  such  agencies. 

Mr.  Thom.  There  is  only  this  difference  between  you  and  me,  the 
tendency  of  your  questions  and  the  purport  of  my  answers,  and  that 
is  T  am  asking  that  there  should  be  a  regulation  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Government  in  behalf  of  all  the  States,  and  you  are  ask- 
ing that  there  shall  be  an  ownership  of  all  these  properties  by  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  all  the  States,  and  in  both  events  the 
authority  of  the  local  body  to  deal  with  these  questions  will  be  taken 
away,  only  it  will  he  taken  away  much  more  under  what  you  advo- 
cate than  under  what  I  advocate.    Is  not  that  a  fair  statement  of  it! 

Mr.  Sims.  Answering  you  offhand,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact 
that  absolute  ownership  is  more  inclusive  than  regulation  by  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Thom.  So  the  difference  between  you  and  me  is  not  one  of 
whether  or  not  the  States  have  continued  to  determine  the  standards 
of  these  agencies  of  commerce,  but  you  think  it  ought  to  be  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government  than  I 
think? 

Mr.  SiMB.  You  are  admitting,  if  I  understand  it,  and  I  do  not 
mean  in  terms — but  that  is  the  tendency  of  your  entire  argument — 
that  present  conditions  can  not  continue  in  justice  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Thom.  You  and  I  both  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  SiMB.  We  agree  on  that.  Now,  then,  you  present  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  is  practically  impossible. 
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Mr.  Thoh.  Exactlv-  You  present  another  one  which  is  a  greater 
denial  to  the  States  than  I  do, 

Mr.  Sims.  No;  I  do  not  present  a  suggestion  at  all.  You,  yourself, 
have  suggested  tliat  in  the  absence  o^  the  success  of  the  solution  you 
propose  Government  ownership  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Thom.  And  yoii  say  not  only  that,  but  you  judge  that  what 
I  propose  is  not  worth  anything  to  start  with  and  that  we  should 
go  to  Government  ownership  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  So;  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  worth  anything;  I  just  say 
I  atii  afraid,  and  very  much  afraid.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  for 
a  moment  we  can  pass  the  laws  you  say  are  necessary  to  prevent 
Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  interpret,  then,  what  I  say  into  a  failure;  you  do 
not  go  back  to  a  condition  which  you  say  is  impossible,  but  you  go 
forward  to  Government  ownership,  where  every  right  of  the  State 
dis^pears. 

Mr.  Sims.  Hemeniber,  I  am  not  making  this  argument  in  favor  of 
State  commissions;  I  iim  simply  presenting  to  you  a  situation.  It 
is  not  what  we  want  to  do,  but  what  we  can  do.  If  it  is  practically 
impossible,  it  may  just  as  well  be  physically  impossible. 

Mr.  Thom,  Judge  Sims,  I  have  profound  faith  that  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  understand  that  this  thing  is  done  in 
the  interest  of  assuring  them  the  commercial  facilities  which  are 
essential  that  they  are  going  to  approve  it;  and  if  I  were  a  candi- 
date for  ofRce,  I  would  not  object  at  all  to  going  before  the  people 
on  that  issue.  I  have  been  a  candidate  for  office.  You  are  mistaken 
in  assuming  that  I  have  not. 

Ml',  Sims.  I  did  not  know  it.  You  know,  then,  how  to  sympathize 
with  us. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  was  not  only  a  candidate  for  office,  but  I  was  elected. 
I  was  made  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Virginia, 
and  the  man  who  attacked  me  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of  my  city; 
and  he  attacked  me  just  along  the  lines  you  are  talking  aboutj  and 
I  did  not  run.     I  came  out  and  I  met  the  issue,  and  i  beat  him  in 


every  precinct  in  my  city. 
Ml-.  SiHS.  Why  did  you  not  keep  c 
Mr.  Thom.  I  did  not  have  to.    1  got  there. 


Mr.  Sisis.  But  for  other  offices.     \Vhy  are  you  not  in  office  nowt 
You  would  be  a  valuable  man  in  Congress- 
Mr,  Thom,  1  never  was  in  Congress, 

Mr,  Sims,  We  agree,  Mr.  Thom,  that  a  situation  exists  that  calls 
for  relief,  and  that  without  relief  progress  is  paralyzed, 

Mr,  Thom.  You  and  I  agree  on  tnat;  the  only  thing  is  you  want 
to  take  away  more  from  the  States  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  talking  about  taking  away  from  the  States. 
I  am  talking  about  whether  the  States  will  let  us  or  not,  Thev 
control,  not  we.  When  you  admit  that  not  over  1,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads were  built  in  this  Nation  last  year,  you  admit  one  of  the  sad- 
dest facts  that  it  appears  to  me  can  possibly  confront  us.  If  that  is 
not  absolute  arrest  of  development  I  do  not  know  what  it  takes  to 
constitute  it,  because  nobody  can  claim  for  one  moment  that  there 
was  not  a  real,  pressing  necessity  for  a  larger  construction  than  1,000 
miles,  and  last  year  was  a  profitable  year  to  the  industries  of  this 
country, 
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Mr.  Thou.  The  saddest  fact,  and  one  that  is  so  large,  which  should 
not  be  brushed  aside  and  that  we  should  do  that  which  will  not 
further  continue  this  state  of  national  industrial  eommericial  paraly- 
sis; but  whether  jou  are  going  to  get  it  done  by  increasing  tne  c<ffit 
of  the  service  to  those  already  receiving  it,  and  make  it  less  oeneficial 
to  tlioee  who  may  hereafter  receive  it,  I  can  not  see  that  that  oan 
be  done.  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  pass  a  na- 
tional corporation  act — that  it  is  possible  to  pass  an  act  that  is  going 
to  deprive  the  State  commissions  substantially  of  the  authority  they 
are  now  exercising,  and  I  can  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  con- 
crete results  in  sufficient  amount  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  that 
the  propositions  of  the  railway  executively  present,  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation that  they  propose,  or  anything  tliat  would  be  substantially 
the  same,  and  therefore  not  believing  that  that  is  possible — and  I 
may  be  mistaken — ^then  next  year  we  are  to  have  less  than  1,000 
miles  of  railroad  built  in  the  country,  a  country  of  this  vast  domain 
which  needs  so  much,  and  which  needs  perhaps  every  trunk  line  in 
the  United  States  doubled — ^I  mean  its  trackage  doubled,  its  facili- 
ties doubled.  If  you  can  present  a  gloomier  picture  than  that,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be. 

Mr,  Sims.  The  whole  theory  as  to  what  effect  it  will  have  politi- 
cally, as  to  whether  a  Member  of  Congress  will  appoint  an  engineer — 
and  I  am  surprised  that  the  great  president  of  a  great  railroad  system 
of  this  country  thinks  that  we  are  so  limited  in  our  discharge  of  ex- 
ecutive duties  that  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  or  a  conductor  on 
a  railroad,  if  Government  owned,  would  be  left  to  the  political  in- 
terests of  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress — if  that  is  a  fact 
and  it  should  come  down  to  that,  then  we  need  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ermnent  worse  than  we  need  a  new  system  of  railroad  regulation. 
Now.  believing  as  I  do  that  we  have  reached  this  state  of  arretted 
development,  and  believing  as  I  do  that  we  can  not  live  under  it  and 
continue  to  prosper,  it  is  not  a  question  about  what  we  want  or  I 
want.  What  can  we  get  that  relieves  the  situation — either  the  legis- 
lation which  you  are  proposing,  substantially  complete,  or  such  Gov- 
ernment guaranty  as  to  the  niture  issues  of  securities  so  that  you 
will  find  they  can  withstand  competition  of  other  Govemmfsits, 
which,  according  to  the  letter  you  have  just  read,  may  become  very 
acute  after  this  war  is  over,  which  will  enable,  along  the  lines  of 
^vate  owner^p  with  Federal  control,  to  furnish  the  country  what 
It  must  have,  or  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  to  go  to  Government 
ownership,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  stock  ownership  of 

firosent  corporations  sufficient  to  control  them,  or  through  an  abso- 
ute  owoeiship  of  the  properties?  Now,  we  are  up  agamst  a  great 
question,  as  I  see  it,  and  one  that  I  can  not  treat  rrivolonsly,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  I  am  absolutely  incompetent  to  treat  it  from  the  best 
interests  of  the  coimtry.  I  mean  in  speaking,  individually,  for  my- 
self, and  therefore  I  want  information  of  every  kind,  and  I  hope 
that  the  railway  executives  and  the  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  will 
be  heard  before  this  committee  with  reference  to  the  inevitable,  pro- 
vided the  present  scheme  of  legislation  should  friil. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  very  earnestly  to  !»  hopcil,  and  it  will  be  grati- 
fied by  their  coming.    Now,  what  you  said  interests  me  greatly.    As 
I  understand,  your  proposition  is  this,  that  the  idea  of  increased  regu- 
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lation  by  the  National  Government,  up  to  the  point  we  suggest,  is  im- 
practicable, because  people  won't  have  it;  but  you  propose  to  go 
before  the  people  and  to  say  to  them  that  the  present  condition  is  an 
impossible  one.  Here  in  a  country  not  yet  developed,  not  yet  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  entire,  complete,  satisfactory  development, 
the  present  system  has  brought  about  what  is  practically  an  arrested 
railroad  extension.  Not  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  has 
been  built  in  this  whole  country  during  tlie  last  year.  Now,  that  is 
the  situation  that  shows  that  the  present  conditions  are  unbearable, 
that  the  present  condition  must  necessarily  fail.  Now,  I  know  that 
you  people  are  not  readv  to  let  the  Federal  Government  regulate  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  do  now,  because  it  will  interfere  with 
some  of  your  own  powers  of  regulation.  I  know  that,  but  mv  remedy 
is  for  tlie  Federal  Government  to  own  these  properties  entirely  and 
to  deprive  you  of  any  voice  in  your  local  capacity  in  respect  to  it, 
and  I  ask  you  to  adopt  that.  Now,  where  would  you  get  with  such 
an  argument?    Don't  it  destroy  itself? 

Mr.  Sims,  Well,  I  would  have  to  cite  a  rural  route  in  a  community 
where  the  Government  is  performing  transportation  service,  most 
satisfactory  to  the  people  who  receive  it,  without  any  local  control 
whatever, 

Mr.  Thom.  When  you  do  that,  are  you  not  arguing  in  favor  of 
increased  Government  regulation,  as  much  as  in  favor  of  Government 
ownership  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  that  there  is  a  concrete  fact.  The  Government  is 
to-day  delivering  package  freight,  all  over  the  country,  through  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of  people  who  are 
receiving  the  service. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
ever  accept  an  ai^ument  which  is  based  upon  the  fear  of  disturbing 
their  control  of  these  agencies  of  commerce,  and  present  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that,  excluding  them  from  the  entire  field  of  any  possibility 
of  exercising  any  local  control,  and  I  think  you  have  got  to  go  with 
your  proposition,  and  that  is  where  I  think  you  will  suceed.  What 
this  country  needs  is  improved  and  increa^  commercial  facilities 
and  the  assurance  of  every  adequacy  in  all  the  future.  That  is  what 
the  country  needs. 

Now,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  counsel  together  as  to  how  that  is  to 
be  obtained.  You  realize  that  you  would  not  yourself  go  into  Uiese 
matters,  if  you  were  subjected  to  the  varying  policies  of  48  dif- 
ferent governmental  bodies.  Now,  that  can  not  stand.  Which  shall 
we  have  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Government  regulation  or  Government 
ownership?  In  either  of  them,  this  divided  responsibility  and  this 
divided  power  ceases.  Now,  which  shall  we  take?  Do  we  want  to 
go  to  Government  ownership,  or  do  we  want  to  go  to  improved  and 
increased  Government  regulation?  Now,  it  is  a  fair  ailment,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  what  the  people  would  say  now. 
It  may  be  that  something  will  happen  in  the  future  to  show  that  the 
experiment  of  improved  regulation  will  break  down  and  that  the 
other  is  inevitable,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  are 
going  to  be  content  to  take  the  step  of  Government  ownership  now, 

Mr,  Sims.  We  all  assume  to  be  afraid  to  allude  to  a  certain  mat- 
ter— not  afraid,  but  rather  not  discreet  to  do  so,  and  I  wont  ask 
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you  to  do  it  at  all — but  the  exercise  of  franchise  controls  this 
conotrj.     Xo  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  as  between  private,  individual  ownership  and 
public  Government  facility  and  direct  Oovemment  ownership,  which 
IS  most  liable  to  be  involved  in  these  interminable  labor  trouoles  and 
disputes?  So  far  as  I  know,  wherever  the  Government  has  done 
anything — I  mean  wherever  the  Government  has  pursued  any  line  of 
industry — -the  Government  has  had  absolutely  no  trouble  with  this 
interminable  contest  between  labor  and  capital,  and  how  can  you 
operate  the  railroads  of  this  country  and  not  know  what  the  demands 
of  labor  are  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  that  that  is  a  matter  that  the  Oovemment  can 
control,  Judge. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  controls  through  Congress? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Siais.  And  Congress  is  controlled  by  the  caercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise;  do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  Congress  you  will  have 
four  years  from  now? 

Mr.  Thom.  We  can  only  hope. 

Mr.  SiMB.  But  the  Government  itself,  wherever  it  does  own  any- 
thing, operates  it  just  the  same  way,  regardless  of  a  change  in  Gov- 
ernment control.  Now,  I  know  this  bugaboo  about  making  politi- 
cians of  all  the  employees  of  a  railroad  company  is  just  about  as 
substantial  as  making  politicians  of  employees  who  carry  the  mails 
on  your  streets — ^just  about  as  substantial  and  about  as  reasonable. 

Mr.  Thom.  Judge,  we  can  not  accept  the  proposition  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  franchise  controls  the  views  of  our 
public  men,  that  it  is  going — either  the  views  of  the  public  or  the 
views  of  our  public  men  are  going  to  be  inadequate  to  deal  with 
any  situations  that  arise.  If  so,  our  system  of  government  breaks 
down.  Now,  I  am  basing  everything  that  I  say  upon  the  supposition 
that  our  system  of  government  is  possible ;  that  while  Congress  may 
go  wrong  for  a  time,  or  while  any  public  body  may  go  wrong  for  a 
time,  that  ultimately  it  is  coming  to  a  sound  and  an  honest  view 
of  every  question.  I  think  that  that  must  be  the  reliance  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public,  if  it  is  going  to  believe  in  and  be  content 
with  its  own  Oovemment,  and  that  thier  leaders  must  in  the  entt 
arrive  at  a  sound  conception  of  what  the  public  needs  are  and  make 
the  proper  lemslation  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  have  been  f;eneralizing.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  along  your  propositions  whi<£  you  have  already  fully  ex- 

[ilained,  but  under  your  system  of  compulsory  incorporation— I  be- 
ieve  perhaps  some  one  did  ask  that  question — I  am  not  sure  now — 
could  jrou  compel  a  railroad,  owned  by  a  corporation  within  the 
State  m  which  the  railroad  is  being  operated,  say,  Texas,  for  in- 
stance— say  you  have  a  Texas  corporation  that  owns  a  thousand  miles 
of  railroad,  all  within  the  State  of  Texas.  Could  you  force  that 
railroad  company  to  take  out  a  national  charter  simply  because  it,  in 
connecti<»i  with  other  roads,  delivers  to  patrons  on  its  rout©  frei^t 
coming  from  some  other  State  or  going  to  some  other  State? 
Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiMfl.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  if  they  do  that  business, 
they  must  do  it  in  the  way  the  Government  says  it  must  be  done  ? 
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Mr,  Thom.  Tlie  test  is  not  the  location  of  a  physical  property.  The 
lest  is  the  charRCter  of  business  in  which  the  road  engages.  Now, 
if  the  road  that  jou  speak  of,  being  entirely  within  one  State,  wknts 
to  do  business  within  that  State  and  not  carr>'  any  traffic  in  interstate 
commerce,  it  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  the  United 
States  Government  would  have  no  right  to  disturb  it,  but  if  it  wants 
to  engage  in  interstate  business — wants  to  carry  traffic  which  is  inter- 
state traffic,  then  this  Government  can  say  that  unless  you  take  out  a 
Federal  license  or  a  Federal  charter  of  incorporation  you  can  not 
continue  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  \ow,  then,  take  a  great  State  like  the  State  of  Texas. 
being  67,000  square  miles ;  larger  than  the  Germnn  Empire 

Mr.  Thom.  Why  use  Texas  all  the  time!     Take  some  little  State. 

Mr.  SiHS.  It  illustrates  what  I  am  speaking  about.  Could  not  a 
Texas  railroad  corptfration  build  a  system  of  roads,  oae  terminus 
at  El  Paso,  one  at  some  eastern  town  in  the  State  of  Texas,  one  at  a 
northern  town,  another  one  at  the  Gulf  somewhere — could  they,  not 
do  all  of  the  business  they  wanted  t^>,  to  the  end  of  their  terminals, 
and  not  take  a  bill  of  lading  or  anything  else  tfl  go  beyond  the  State, 
and  yet  some  other  road,  an  interstate  road,  pick  it  up  at  the  end  of 
that  line  and  carry  it  on  wherever  it  wants  to? 

Mr.  Thom!  Not  without  its  being  still  interstate  commerce.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States  has  held — which  I  am  sure  your 
juagmcnt  as  a  lawyer  will  indorse — that  through  no  form  of  han- 
dling business  can  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  traffic  be  changed, 
and  if  the  traffic  was  really  an  interstate  shipment  it  is  not  prevented 
in  being  an  interstate  shipment  by  where  your  billing  starts  and  your 
billing  ends,  but  it  is  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  itself. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  now.  I  admit  that.  I  undei'stand  it;  I  mean  I 
understand  the  decision. 

Mr.  Thom.  And,  therefore,  to  answer  categorically  your  question 
about  the  device  of  billing  to  the  end  of  a  nmd  interstate  traffic,  the 
road  could  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  now,  let  us  see  whether  it  could  not.  Here  is  a 
firm  doing  business  in  El  Paso.  Here  is  a  firm  doing  business,  not 
in  Shreveport,  but  in  the  nearest  Texas  town — Texarkana.  That 
illustrate  very  well.  Now.  this  firm  here  is  doing  business;.  It  is 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  El  Paso  firm  is  buying  large  amonnts 
of  Texas  property,  for  which  California  has  a  demand  and  furnishes 
the  market.  Now.  that  firm  can  buy  all  of  the  Texas  property  it 
wants  to,  have  it  shipped  to  El  Paso  and  stopped;  then  it  can  resell 
to  a  California  purchaser,  can  it  not?  A  man  comes  there  and  buys 
it  and  wants  to  ship  it  to  California. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  question  is.  what  was  the  transaction  from  the 
beginning?  If  it  is  a  device  to  change  interstate  traffic  into  intra- 
state traffic,  it  can  not  succeed.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  honestly 
intrastate  traffic,  up  to  the  (ime  of  being  delivered  at  the  ultimate 
destinatirn  in  the  State,  then  that  could  l)e  done:  that  could  be  done 
because  then  that  would  be  simply  intra.state  traffic,  honestly  intra- 
state traffic,  but  if  that  is  a  course  of  business  intended  as  a  device, 
it  can  never  succeed  at  law,  nor  can  it  succeed  as  a  practical  matter, 
because  there  will  be  some  other  road  that  will  come  along  and  take 
that  property,  without  breaking  bulk,  and  carry  it  very  much  quicker 
to  destination  in  another  State,  and  there  will  be  no  (^anoe  of  this 
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broken  shipment  and  reshipment  transnction  succeeding  in  compeli- 
tion  with  tae  other. 

Mr.  Sius.  Now,  then,  another  <iuestion.  I  am  leading  up  to  one, 
the  reason  I  am  asking  these  preliminarj'  questions.  Now,  then,  you 
have  a  great  cotton  purchaser  and  dealer  in  cotton  at  Texarkana, 
in  Texas.  He  buys  ^ousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  in  tlie  ^tate  of  Texas,  shipped  on  a  Texas  railway,  intra- 
state railway,  which  terminates  at  Texarkana.  He  has  got  that 
cotton  to  sell,  say  Philadelphia  put-chasers,  Boston  purchasers,  and 
oilier  purchasers  buy  that  cotton  of  liini,  and  ship  it  straight  on. 
That  is  all  in  perfect  good  faith.    Why  can  he  not  do  that? 

Mr.  TnoM.  Because  there  is  a  vast  bulk  of  that  railroad  traffic  that 
rould  not  be  handled  in  that  way,  and  for  that  purpose  of  evading 
the  effect  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  railroad  would  not  for  a 
minute  stay  out  of  the  national  system  of  incorporation,  because  it 
would  be  sacrificing  its  facilities  and  its  opportunities  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Sims,  Now,  we  are  coming  to  the  question 

Senator  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Mr.  Sims  allow  me  to 
ask  a  question  a  moment— not  ask  it  of  hiin.  I  want  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee— I  have  got  an  appointment  and  must  leave  in  a  few  minutes — 
I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  meet  to-morrow. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  have  canvassed  the  committee  and  find  that  the 
impression  is  against  meeting  to-morrow.  There  will  be  a  recess 
until  Friday  at  half  past  10. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  the  State  of  Texas  makes  4,000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, upon  the  average,  every  year.  Perhaps  it  will  make  10,000,000 
some  day.  Now,  the  average  cost  of  railway  construction,  mainte- 
nanie,  and  operation  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  so  much  less  than  tlie 
averuge  cost  of  railway  constiuction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
from  Boston  and  New  York  and  Texas  as  to  enable  a  Texas  railroad 
to  perform  the  largest  part  of  that  haul  economically  and  profitably 
at  much  less  than  the  through  rate  would  have  to  be,  if  the  through 
rate  was  based  upon  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  that  these  other 
States  would  have  to  charge.  Therefore,  there  would  be  a  burden 
placed  upon  the  State  of  Texas,  or  its  industry,  by  national  incorpo- 
ration, provided  a  rate  could  then  be  put  upon  the  producer  of  the 
cotton  in  Texas  for  the  proportion  of  the  haul  in  Texas  that  exceeded 
what  the  pro  rata  part  of  such  a  service  would  be,  if  confined  to 
Texas.  So  that  a  system  of  rate  making  that  would  put  a  rate  from 
Boston  to  Galveston  or  to  El  Paso  or  to  San  Antonio,  that  would  be  a 
reasonable  and  fair  rate  for  the  entire  service,  but  for  the  Texas  part 
of  it  would  exceed  what  it  would  be  if  done  by  a  Texas  corporation — 
why  is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  the  State  oi  Texas  to  encourage  a 
sjstem  of  State  railways,  built  wholly  within  the  State,  to  carry 
away  those  products  to  a  border  market  so  as  to  escape  the  additional 
(ost  of  transportation  over  several  hundred  miles,  that  would  be 
added  provided  they  had  to  pay  the  average  through  rate? 

Mr.  Thom.  Judge,  how  many  railroads  in  Texas  are  in  bank- 
ruptcy to^ay  t 

Mr.  SiM8.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Thom.  Are  they  all,  prettv  nearly 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  know.  I  clo  not  see  that  that  has  uiythinff  to 
do  with  the  question  I  have  asked.  OoO'MC 
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Mr.  Thom.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  assume  that  the  railroads  in  Texas  can  do  it  cheaper 
than  the  average  haul  to  the  average  destination  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Thom.  Ybs,  sir. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  assume  they  can  do  a  profitable  business  for  a  less  rate 
than  the  average  through  rate. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  have  assumed  that  in  reference  to  interstate  ship, 
ments,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  assumed  that  with  reference  to  a  product  whi<'h, 
will  ultimately  be  used  or  consumed  in  another  State^ 

Mr.  Thom.  The  real  purpose  is  to  accommodate  an  interstate  move- 
ment, or  what  is  practically  an  interstate  movement? 

Mr.  Sims,  Oh,  no;  it  is  the  purpose  to  enable  people  to  grow 
cotton  in  Texas,  to  have  a  freight  rate  through  Texas  that  is  reason- 
able, just  and  fair  and  profitable,  for  the  Texas  haul. 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  now  the  real  destination  of  that  commodity  is  in 
another  State  or  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Sims,  Well,  that  is,  a  greater  portion  of  it  would  be,  naturally. 

Mr.  Thom,  That  is  what  I  say.  Now,  if  Texas,  and  if  each  State 
can,  on  such  a  haul  as  that,  divide  up,  according  to  its  local  condi- 
tion, you  have  State  regulation  instead  of  United  States  Government 
regulation  of  a  commerce  that  is  distinctly  interstate.  la  that  right  J 
A\^at  is  the  meaning  of  State  line  for  interstate  commerce? 
Didn't  every  State,  when  it  came  into  the  Union,  agree  that  there 
should  not  be  any  such,  thing  as  State  lines  so  far  as  commerce  pass- 
ing beyond  is  concerned,  and  what  possible  justification  is  there  for 
dividing  those  territories  now  by  State  lines  and  trying  to  fix  rates 
by  State  lines?  You  destroy  the  very  constitutional  system  on  which 
equality  among  all  the  people  is  dependent.  Then,  on  your  sugges- 
tion, this  Texas  commodity  would  have  to  pay,  perhaps,  a  fesser 
rate  in  Texas,  on  your  assumption,  but  then  they  would  make  that 
up  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  movement  where  it  had  to  pay  a 
greater  rate  than  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  for  incoming  commerce? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  for  that  matter,  when  you  take  your  Texas 
shipment  and  later  go  out  of  Texas  up  to  Chicago,  then  you  say 
in  Texas  it  has  a  very  cheaply  built  road  and  ought  to  have  a  low 
rate,  but  that  commodity  when  it  gets  out  of  Texas  goes  on  a  road 
more  expensively  built,  and  according  to  your  theory  it  ought  to  have 
a  higher  rate.  Now,  taking  the  shipment  through  to  the  final  desti- 
nation it  would  be  part  of  the  way  on  a  very  cheap  rate  and  the 
balance  of  the  way  on  a  much  higher  rate,  but  the  result  to  the 
commodity  would  be  the  same.  Now,  why  divide  that  by  State 
lines  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  way  the  shipment  actually  moves 
from  a  State  point  to  a  point  in  another  State? 

Mr.  Sims.  Judge,  the  policy  as  given  forth  by  the  Texas  commis- 
sion, I  believe,  is  that  they  were  trying  to  develop  Texas  business. 

Mr.  Thom.  Is  that  n  constitutional  purpose? 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  let  me  ask  this  question :  Suppose  instead  of  ship- 
ping this  cotton  and  selling  it  to  a  purchaser  in  Texarkana  be  seDs 
it  and  ships  it  to  a  manufacturer  m  Texarkana  in  order  to  get  a 
lower  rate  on  the  raw  material,  lower  than  he  will  have  to  pay  if  he 
fihips  it  to  any  New  England  points,  he  buys  it  up  and  manufactures 
it  in  Texarkana  or  points  where  he  gets  the  benefit  of  this  low  Texas 
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rate,  and  then  ships  out  the  manufactured  products  to  these  States, 
would  it  not  result  exactly 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sius.  He  is  getting^  the  advantage  of  lower  priced  cotton  and 
manufacturing  it  in  the  State  where  the  transportation  cost  is  nat- 
urally lower  than  the  average  transportation  elsewhere. 

Mr.  TiiOM.  Here,  you  say  Texas  has  got  a  policy  of  building  up 
Texas.  That  means  Texas  people  dealing  with  Texas  distributing 
points.  Suppose  you  take  Xew  York,  with  its  immense  markets  and 
its  immense  ports,  and  let  it  have  a  similar  policy  of  excluding  other 
States.  Now,  New  York  has  a  great  deal  to  give  to  other  States- 
Would  you  have  a  well-balanced  system  of  commerce  among  the 
American  States  when  you  would  give  to  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts,  with  the  three  great  markets  of  those 
States,  the  right  to  exclude  the  other  States  t 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  merits  of  your  proposition. 
I  am  talking  about  the  possibility  of  enacting  the  legislation.  What 
will  the  State  of  Texas  do,  with  her  18  or  20  Mem^rs  of  Congress, 
counting  those  in  the  Senate — what  will  they  do  about  enacting  a 
national  charter  provision  of  this  kind  that  will  increase  freight 
rates  on  the  large  cotton  crop  of  that  Stated  Will  they  vote  for  any 
such  thing?  I  am  talking  about  the  practicability  of  getting  this 
le^lation. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Texas  delegation  will  do. 
My  hope  is  that  they  will  take  a  comprehensive  and  national  view 
of  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  SiHS.  But  your  observation  has  been,  I  judge---and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  the  observation  of  everybody — that  there  is  always  a 
circumscribed  local  conception 

Mr,  TiioM,  But  if  a  man 

Mr.  Sims.  It  does  not  matter  about  a  ninn,  because  if  they  do  not 
have  men  that  represent  them  they  turn  him  down  and  get  others 
who  will.    This  is  a  practical  matter. 

Mr.  Thoh,  If  we  are  going  to  have  men  in  Congress  who  can  never 
get  outside  of  their  local  situation,  we  are  in  a  bad"  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  getting  them  here  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  local  situation  I 

Mr.  Thom.  I  hope  they  are  here,  now,  Judge. 

Mr.  Sims,  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  getting  them  to  act  in 
spite  of  a  local  or  district  interest  t 

Mr.  Thom.  The  only  way,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  get  the  district  to 
realize  and  appreciate  what  its  real  interests  are, 

Mr.  Sims.  They  always 

Mr.  Thoh  (continuing).    And  not  be  governed  by  a  narrow  view. 

Mr,  Sims.  They  always  think  the  particular  thing  which  they  are 
doing  in  that  locality  is  the  dominant  patriotic  condderation.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  of  your  own  State.  I  had  to  go  up  against 
it  myself,  A  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia  raises  peanuts,  and  the 
delegation  of  Aumbers  of  Congress  elected  from  Virginia  in  that  sec- 
tion came  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  demanded  a 
high  protective  duty  on  peanuts  when  the  Payne  law  was  passed. 
Were  they  patriots  or  not  f  It  was  contrary  to  the  Democratic  policy 
and  Democratic  doctrine,  and  yet  those  Members  from  Virginia,  as 
good  Members  as  we  had,  pleaded  before  that  committee  to  comply 
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with  request  of  the  peanut  growers,  who  sent  them  to  Congress,  to 
give  them  a  high  protective  duty,  right  in  the  face  of  the  Democratic 
position  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  you  is  that  this  propo- 
sition is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  a  peanut.     [Lau^ter.] 

Mr.  SiHS.  In  the  district  frnn  which  these  gentlemen  came  it  was 
the  largest  issue  which  they  had.  I  am  talking  now  about  practical 
things. 

Mr,  Thom.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  that  those  gentlemen  from 
the  peanut  district  of  Virginia  will  rise  to  the  national  and  universal 
aspects  of  this  great  problem.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  or 
not. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  a  Representative  of  Congress?  Is  he  not  an 
agent  of  those  who  send  him  here? 

Mr.  Thom,  Yes;  he  is;  but  he  is  an  agent  to  do  this:  He  is  elected 
to  represent  the  highest  and  most  enduring  interests.  He  is  not  an 
agent  to  simply  reflect  the  whims  and  lack  of  judgment  in  his  district. 

Mr,  Sims.  How  many  Representatives  could  oe  elected  from  the 
district  in  Virginia  in  which  the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.  is  located  who  are  opposed  to  the  building  of  ships 
there? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  Sims.  You  must  deal  with  these  matters  in  a  practical  way. 
Your  Virginia  man  could  not  come  to  Congress  if  he  would  not  repre- 
sent the  peanut  growers  in  Congress,  because  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
some  others  would.  The  peanut  would  still  have  been  in  Congress, 
That  is  a  fact.     You  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Thom,  You  are  drawmg  a  mighty  gloomy  picture  of  this 
country  if  no  man  can  see  beyond  his  own  district. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  talking  about  the  past  and  present. 

Mr.  Thom.  Let  us  talk  about  the  future. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Will,  didn't  I  see,  on  the  formation  of  the  tariff  bill,  a 
southern  Senator,  a  good  mnn  and  able  man  and  a  patriotic  man.  as 
patriotic  as  any,  ask  for  a  protective  duty  on  sea  island  cotton  that 
grew  in  his  State. 

Mr,  Thom.  I  can  only  defend  my  proposition,  and  not  Congress. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  Congress  has  to  take  care  of  these  conditions,  and 
Congress  is  the  country ;  and  when  you  are  talking  about  theoretical 
things  we  ought  to  see  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Thom.  Judge,  I  think  I  think  better  of  Congress  than  you  do. 
May  be  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  about  it, 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  been  here  20  years,  and  it  is  ^ill  a  problem  to 
me — or  I  will  have  been  here  20  years  soon.  Here  is  a  proposition 
that  is  an  actual  fact.  It  is  a  condition  that  confronts  us,  and  not 
a  theory,  and  yon  have  got  to  do  something.  I  believe  that  you  will 
have  to  go  in  and  reform  local  views;  and  if  yon  ttiink  yon  can  do  so 
I  suspect  that  you  will  have  a  pretty  difficult  long-distance  matter 
to  undertake,  ^ 

Mr.  Thom.  The  problem  is  for  the  country  to  assure  itself  that 
the  very  fundamentals  of  its  commercial  prosperity  are  provided  for. 

Mr.  Sims,  To  help  the  country  through  the  railroads,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  If  I  ^ould  come  to  you  with  a  private  interest  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  I  should  not  complain  that  you  should  discard 
my  whole  argument. 
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Mr.  Sius.  The  great  cotton  crop  of  Texais  to  them  is  not  a  private 
interest. 
Mr.  Thou.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  iSiMs.  Not  in  the  attitude  they  take  of  it. 
Mr.  TuoM.  If  you  go  to  take  any  of  it,  you  will'find  it  is. 
Mr.  Sims.  It  is  not,  though.  It  is  just  as  dominant  an  interest 
with  them  as  the  peanut  industry  is  to  the  people  in  your  State. 
They  think  the  people  who  eat  them  should  aid  them  by  paying  a 
protective  duty,  a  higher  protective  duty.  I  have  found  in  my  ex- 
perience whenever  a  protective  tariff  will  receive  or  assist  an  indus- 
try in  a  Democratic  district  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  will  not 
mge  a  protective  tariff  for  that  industry. 

Mr.  Adahson.  A  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  Was  uot 
a  law  passed  to  put  a  protective  tariff  on  peanuts? 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  on  there  now,  and  has  oeen  on  there.    They  wanted 
it  increased.    It  was  not  sufficiently  large.    Now,  I  want  to  help  the 
situation,  if  I  can. 
Mr.  Thoh.  I  am  encouraged  by  that.  Judge,  anyhow. 
Mr.  Stue.  The  situation  now  is  one  that  confronts  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  as  to  the  future,  inasmuch  as  unbridled  private  owaei'ship  for 
many  years  had  its  reign,  and  wrought  wreck  and  ruin  upon  the  rail- 
roaa  industry,  and  inasmuch  as  we  can  no  longer  finance  the  rail- 
roads as  they  were  once  financed,  as  you,  yourself,  admit — inasmuch 
IS  the  complex  regulation  of  48  States  and  the  Gfflieral  Govern- 
ment which  does  affect,  perhaps  injuriously,  railroad  facilities — inas- 
much as  we  feel  morally  certain  that  your  propositions  as  a  whole 
are  not  going  to  be  adopted,  right  or  wrong,  whether  they  approve 
or  do  not  approve  of  them,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  yon  and  those 
who  represent  the  owners  of  these  properties,  which  they  now  do 
not  want  to  sell,  should  begin  to  consider  the  inevitable  ana  be  ready 
to  make  stone  .sacrifices  themselves  and  to  quit  drawing  dividends, 
when,  in  order  to  do  so,  they  deprive  their  own  railroads  of  sufficient 
facilities  to  do  the  business  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Thom.  I  know  of  no  case  where  that  is  done. 
Mr.  Sims.  How  many  millions  of  dividends  were  paid  last  yeart 
Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know.    There  is  a  vast  percentage  of  the  stock 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  that  did  not  pay  1  cent. 

Mr.  SiM8.  There  was  still  about  a  billion  dollars  of  net  earnings 
paid,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Thou.  I  do  not  think  any  judicial  mind  will,  complain  of  the 
railroads'  dividends  in  the  last  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Sius.  Has  any  railroad  a  rights-charged  with  the  interests  of 
the  public — to  pay  dividends  at  the  cost  of  necessary  equipment  on 
that  line! 

Mr.  Thou.  It  has  no  such  right,  nor  can  you  get  new  money  into 
a  railroad  unless  there  is  a  return  on  the  money  already  there.  Your 
problem,  however,  as  a  statement,  is  not  to  deal  with  anything  ex- 
cept suggestions  to  provide  for  the  future.  That  is  what  statesmen 
uefor. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  have  not  heard  yet  of  any  propositions  brought  up 
with  reference  to  dealing  with  railroads  that  did  not  put  in,  as  a 
condition  precedent,  that  the  stockholders  should  not  nave  a  fair 
Ktunt  on  tJieir  money  in  the  way  of  dividends  paid  out.    A  dividend 
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is  earned  and  properly  paid  if  it  is  put  in  the  equipment  of  the 
railroad. 

Mr,  Thom.  How  can  you  deal  practically  with  the  question  of 
railroad  credit  unless  there  is  some  return  actually  paid  out! 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  regard  a  stock  sale  as  a  credit  instrument. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think,  if  you  will 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  owned  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  I  sell  a  one- 
fourth  undivided  interest  in  that  to  somebody  else,  I  do  not  regard 
that  as  a  credit  instrument  at  all.  I  just  part  with  a  part,  and 
sotnebody  bought  it  for  what  they  thought  it  worth.  Every  time  a 
railroad,  without  extending  its  lines,  increases  its  stock  sales,  the 
individual  interest  of  the  remaining  stockholders  is  lessened,  unless 
they  buy  additional  stock  in  proportion  to  that  which  they  owned.  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  credit  facihty  at  all. 

Mr.  Thom.  When  that  amount  of  money  that  the  stock  brings  in 
IS  expended  in  increasing  the  plant,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  plant  is  in  being,  no. 

Mr.  Thom.  When  you  sold  your  farm,  you  put  your  money  in  your 
pocket. 

Mr,  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thom.  If  the  stock  of  the  railroad  is  sold,  the  money  which 
it  brings  in  is  put"  into  the  plant  and  not  into  the  railroad's  pockets. 
There  is  an  increased  asset. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  has  his  value,  which  is  represented  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  property  into  which  it  went,  just  the  same  as  in  receiv- 
ing dividends  on  tlie  stock,  but  instead  of  declaring  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  or  6  per  cent,  that  money  is  expended  in  the 
plant;  that  is  an  investment.  He  has  his  dividends,  but  in  the  form 
of  more  valuable  property. 

Mr.  Thom.  At  the  same  time.  Judge — I  do  not  know  whether  wc 
are  getting  anywhere,  but  it  seems  to  me  where  you  and  I  stand  is 
tliis :  You  say  that  the  present  condition  is  an  unbearable  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  there  must  be  a  greater  assurance 
of  the  facilities  than  there  is  now,  under  existing  conditions,  and  this 
must  be  provided  for  the  future.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Then  your  conclusion  from  that  is  that  there  ought  to  be  Govern- 
ment ownership,  and  my  conclusion  is  there  ought  to  be  improved 
regulations.    You  are  the  men  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  No;  I  do  not  state  my  conclusions  just  as  you  huve 
stated  them.  In  the  first  place,  my  conclusions  are  that  something 
has  to  be  done.  My  next  conclusion  is  that  that  which  you  propose 
can  not  be  done.  Something  has  to  be  done,  and  that  which  you 
propose  can  not  be  done,  and  you  say.  in  the  ahsence  of  that  being 
done  which  you  say  ought  to  be  done,  that  Government  ownership 
is  inevitable.  I  am  only  asking  you  to  consider  the  inevitable,  not 
as  desirable,  not  as  a  first  thought,  but  as  a  reasonable  probability. 

Mr.  Thom.  But  that  is  your  conclusion,  that  it  is  inevitable.  I 
say  you  are  the  man  to  determine  that,  among  others. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  just  announced  that  doctrine  yourself,  that 
you  agree  it  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  we  both  agree! 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  we  do  not  agree,  because  you  say  that  what  I 
suggest  can  not  be  done.  /  -  i 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  say  I  am  afraid  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  S1M8.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Thom.  But  I  know  so.  And  I  think  it  can  be  done.  Now 
you  say  that  in  view  of  your  idea  it  can  not  be  done,  that  someUiing 
ebe  more  drastic  must  be  done,  and  that  is  Government  ownership. 
I  say  that  I  have  presented  my  views  on  that  subject.  You  are  the 
men  to  determine  that ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  asked  you  if  you  discussed  this  matter  with  your  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  the  owners  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  is  n<rt  a  matter  to  be  discussed  with  them.  The 
(iovemment  can  resort  to  Government  ownership  without  their  <'on- 
sent.  It  is  not  a  matt«r  for  them  to  consent  to.  You  can  adopt 
the  policy  of  Government  ownership  without  our  consent. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  are  not  willing  to  sell? 

Mr.  Thom.  We  do  not  have  to  be  willing  to  sell  for  Government 
ownership. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  you  will  have  to  come  to  that  conclusion  before 
there  will  be  any  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    Of  course,  I  can  not  t«ll. 

Mr,  S1H8.  As  long  as  your  property  is  so  valuable,  so  desirable 
to  the  present  owners,  the  present  owners  are  going  in  some  way  or 
other  to  continue  in  the  rauroad  business. 

Mr.  Thom.  Let  me  make  one  prophecy.  If  the  present  system  is 
persisted  in,  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  principal  advocates  of 
Government  ownership  are  the  railroad  owners  themselves. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  it  is  inevitable;  it  is  bound  to  be  that  way.  X 
think  you  are  exactly  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  can  not  complain  if  they  are  trj^ing  to  do  the 
thing  which  they  believe  will  meet  the  public  conditions  under  that 
Govemment  ownership,  and  we  have  brought  that  c|uestion  directly 
to  you ;  you  are  one  of  the  10  men  who  are  primarily  to  pass  on  it. 
We  brought  it  frankly  to  you  and  stated  our  views.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  we  can  do  than  that? 

Mr.  Sims.  So  you  have  not  studied  the  matter  so  that  you  can  give 
Tour  views  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  or  possible  to  intro- 
duce some  guaranty  of  Government  earnings,  secured  by  a  lien  on 
the  properties? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  told  you  about  that,  that  I  believed  that  Congress 
woidd  never  consent  to  a  govermental  guaranty.  As  I  stated  before, 
jou  know  Congress  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  suggest  it  as  a  proposition  coming  from  you, 
but  as  a  possible  suggestion. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  know:  but  whatever  authority  it  comes  from  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  the  Govemment  should  guarantee  the  securities 
of  these  railroads.  It  may  be  that  you  are  right  about  it.  If  the 
Govemment  is  ready  to  guarantee  the  returns  on  these  securities,  it 
is  n  new  situation  to  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with.  Nobody  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  ever  believed  that  possible. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  railroads  first  had  to  consider  it  as  a  fact  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  be  secured  by  first  liens  on  all  existing 
properties  as  to  any  defaults  in  earnings  the  Government  might  have 
to  make  good,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  contract. 
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Mr.  Thom.  Yon  nppie:in(e  that  is  simply  rapid  progress  to  abso- 
lute destruction? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  tliink- 1  would  advise  the  Government  to  guar- 
antee an  uncertain  business. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Suppose  a  railroad  company  were'  to  make  an  arrange- 
jnent  to  pay  out  a  certain  tinioiint  to  its  seciu-ity  holders,  and  if  it 
did  not  earn  those  dividends  to  put  them  as  a  lien  upon  their  prop- 
erty. How  long  would  it  be  before  that  pi-operty  would  become 
nhscliitely  woithless  to  the  owners,  eaten  up? 

ilr.  Sims.  If  it  is  pood  property  it  would  not  be.  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  only  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  a  minimum  dividend 
and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  all  over  and  above  that,  and  if  the 
Government  loses  on  the  minimum  dividend,  if  the  Government  has 
to  pay  something  the  railroad  did  not  make,  the  sooner  it  goes  into 
liquidation  the  better.  With  a  minimum  dividend,  one  by  which 
they  can  earn  and  one  which  will  make  a  market  for  their  securities, 
without  depending  on  tlie  uncertainty  of  labor  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  I'ost  of  material  and  the  uncertainty  of  conditions  over  which 
the  lailroads  themselves  have  no  power  of  control^ — if  the  prior 
owners  are  not  willing  to  risk  this,  then  the  Government  certainly 
should  not  risk  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  a^eeing  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Government  will  not  be  willing  to  guarantee  the 
return  on  these  securities  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  doubt  it  exceedingly,  because,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  new 
question  and  has  not  been  discussefl.  I  am  only  speaking  of  it  as  a 
possible  solution,  lying  betwen  the  field  of  absolute  private  owner- 
ship and  absolute  Government  ownership — a  Government  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thom.  If  the  Goverament  is  not  rea<ly  to  do  it  it  is  not  a  pos- 
sible solution,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  as  a  pos.sibility.  The  Government,  of  course,  as 
I  say.  having  a  control  in  the  railroads  over  the  stock,  I  mean  to  the 
extent  of  the  stock  upon  wliich  the  Government  has  guaranteed  a 
dividend  so  as  to  see  what  the  Government  official  approves  is  done  by 
the  railroad.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  to  submit  to  that 
which  is  partially  Government  ownership— that  is,  if  the  i-esnlt  is 
equal  to  it— that  anybody  that  can  absolutely  regulate  your  earnings 
on  any  piece  of  property  potentially  owns  the  property  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

Mr.  Thom.  Ton  think  you  have  got  us  now? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Sims? 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  am  going  to  suspend  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know  it  is  not  according  to  our  ruling  to  ask  a 
question  out  of  turn  of  the  witness,  but  it  is  not  a  violation  of  that 
nde  to  ask  Judge  Sims  a  question,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  not  object.  ,        .      ■ 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  we  are  actually  in  a  condition  of  wreck  and  rum 
and  destruction  and  the  only  avenue  of  escape  is  the  alternative 
pi-oposition  of  Government  ownership  or  regulation  of  the  carriers, 
which  tliey  themselves  prepare  and  dictate,  would  it  not  be  safer  for 
us  to  reject  both  alternatives  nn<l  rei>eal  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution ! 
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Mr.  S1H8.  The  judge  has  started  «  new  proposition  which  I  have 
not  considered  as  possible  or  pt-obable. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  want  to  enter  my  protest  liere,  Mr.  Adanison,  against 
the  suggestion  that  the  carriers  are  dictating  any  terms.  I  was 
asked  by  none  more  earnesth'  than  Judge  Adam-son  to  come  here  and 
make  our  suggestions,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  now  to  put  us  in 
the  position  of  trying  to  dictate  Perms. 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  will  change  the  word  from  "  dictate  "  to  "  suggest." 

Mr.  Thom.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  tlie  change,  Judge. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes;  I  will  say  "suggest." 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concludedyour  examination,  Mr.  Simsl 

Mr.  S1H8.  There  are  some  matters  I  may  wish  to  bring  before  Mr. 
Thom,  on  which  I  am  not  prepared,  later  m  the  hearing.  They  may 
be  brought  out  by  some  otiier  gentleman,  or  some  other  witness,  and 
I  may  not  inquire  further  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  I  move  that  the  committee  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  CuLLOp.  Until  Friday  morning,  at  10.30  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee 
adjourned  until  Friday,  December  1, 1916,  at  IO.SO  o'clock  a.  m. 
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EBIDAT,  DECEMBES  1,  1916. 

United  States  Senate, 
Joint  CoMMirrEE  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  joint  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  presiding;  also  Vice  Chairman 
William  C.  Adamson. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  a  short  time  in  the  adjoining  room. 

(The  committee  pi-ot^eded  to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness, and  after  such  consideration  the  doors  were  reopened.) 

Mr,  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  nature  of  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal piivilege  as  well  as  pro  bono  publico  I  want  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  newspaper  and  make  a  remark  upon  it  for  tlie  record.  Mr, 
Davis,  will  you  please  read  it! 

(The  assistant  clerk  read  as  follows:) 


DOBT-HOITR    LAW   \B   M)W   BITOKE  1. 

unaoAos    wili.    make   to   joi 

ABE  OUTUNED. 

WA8HIN0TN.  Vouemder  IT. 
Some  uf  the  suggestions  tbe  railroads  will  make  to  tbe  Joint  congress  loo  ul 
iDTestlgatlng  comnilttee,  which  begins  hearings  on  transportation  questions  bere 
Monday,  were  outliocHj  to-day  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  national  council  of 
tbe  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  A,  P.  Thom,  counsel  of  the  railway 
necutlve  advisory  committee.  Thorn's  presentation  o(  the  railroads'  sugges- 
tions was  preceded  by  speeches  wblch  brought  tbe  elgbt-hour  law  squarely  be- 
fore the  council.  Representative  Adamson,  author  of  tbe  law,  declared  he  be- 
lieved it  unconstitutional  and  thought  Congress  would  enact  supplementary 
legislation  before  the  congreaslonal  investigating  committee  reports  to  malie 
Impossible  another  situation  such  as  confronted  the  Nation  when  the  brother- 
boods  threatened  to  strike. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say 

Senator  Kobinson,  What  paper  is  that  taken  from? 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  is  from  a  paper  in  Paducah,  Ky.  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  it. 

Senator  Robinson,  Was  the  report  sent  out  from  here? 

Mr.  Adamson,  Yes.  That  paper  has  either  been  badly  imposed 
upon  or  it  is  grossly  imposing  upon  somebody  else,  and  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  say  that  I  conferred  with  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  about  it  and  am  able  to  acquit  them  of  any  guilt  in  the  matter. 
It  is  a  montrous  medley  of  misrepresentation,  and  I  wanted  it  put 
in  the  record  in  that  way.  I  wish  to  add  that  not  only  did  I  not  say 
that  I  believed  the  law  unconstitutional,  but  I  believe  that  any  man 
who  would  believe  that  would  believe  anything. 

Senator  Robinson.  Have  you  ascertained  who  sent  out  the  report, 
who  instigated  that  ? 

Mr.  Adauson.  I  have  not 
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Senator  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  please  announce  the 
conclusion  of  the  committee  before  we  proceed! 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  hold  meetings  to-morrow,  Saturday;  next  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  at  10  o'clock,  to  adjourn  not  later  than  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Senator  Robinson.  From  10  o'clock  until  12? 

The  Chairman.  From  10  o'clock  until  12  next  week. 

Mr.  Thom.  Do  those  hours  relate  to  to-morrow  also? 

The  Chairman.  No;  to-morrow  the  session  will  be  from  half 
past  10  until  half  past  1. 

Mr.  Thom.  Has  the  committee,  may  I  ask,  gone  further  in  its 
plans  than  next  week? 

The  Chairman,  No.  Mr.  Underwood,  will  you  proceed  with  the 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  witli  regard  to  that  last  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Thonvs,  the  committee  thinks  that  after  he  has  completed  his 
examination  we  will  be  better  able  to  determine  upon  any  further 
program. 

Senator  Underwood,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  questions  that  have 
already  been  asked  Mr.  Tliom  by  other  members  of  the  committee 
cover  the  field  of  interrogation  that  I  had  in  mind,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  occupy  any  time  in  making  inquiries. 

Mr.  Thom.  Before  proceeding,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Cullop,  will  you  proceed  with  the  witness! 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  I  undei-stand  that  Mr.  Thom  desires  to  make  a  state- 
ment, Mr,  Chainuan. 

HB.  ALFKED  P.  THOH— Beiamed, 

Mr.  Thoh.  Before  proceeding  I  would  like  to  do  what  I  can  to 
clear  up  a  misapprehension  which  I  understand  exists  in  some  minds 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  proposals  which  we  have  sulHnitted  to 
the  committee.  The  idea  seems  to  hare  obtained  somewhere  that 
under  these  proposals  our  intention  is  to  do  away  with  the  State 
authority  and  Steto  commissions,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  we  are  making  no  such  proposals.  We  have  not  under- 
taken to  outline  the  exact  place  where  the  separation  between  State 
authority  and  Federal  authority  should  be,  but  we  have  aiinounced 
the  principle  which  we  advocate  and  which  I  now  wish  to  emphasize, 
and  that  is  that  in  the  matters  where  the  exercise  of  authority  by  a 
State  exists  beyond  the  State  border  and  affects  the  affairs  of 
another  Stefe,  or  affects  in  a  substantial  way  interstate  commerce, 
that  then  the  authority  should  be  entirely  national.  In  those  mat- 
ters, however,  which  do  not  exist,  where  the  authority  of  the  State 
did  not  exist  beyond  its  own  borders,  but  deals  with  affairs  within 
its  borders  entii-ely,  we  do  not  advocate  the  substitution  of  the 
National  for  State  authority.  Of  course,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider where  a  line  ought  to  be  exactly  drawn,  we  find  some  matters 
falling  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  some  matters  on  the  other  ade  of 
the  line.  I  am  not  now  attempting  to  discuss  the  specific  matters, 
but  to  announce  the  principle  which  we  advocate,  and  that  is— and  I 
repeat  it — that  no  State  should  want  to  exercise  an  authority  in  a 
matter  which  extends  beyond  its  own  borders  and  affects  the  affairs 
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of  another  State  and  the  people  of  another  State,  or  which  affects 
interstate  commerce,  but  in  those  matters  entirrfy  within  its  own 
borders  of  course  it  ought  to  continue  to  exercise  the  proper  au- 
thority in  respect  to  them. 

Senator  KpsiNsoN.  May  I  ask  you  a  question! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bobimson.  Does  your  statement  now  apply  to  the  making 
of  rates  for  purelv  intrastate  traffic! 

Mr.  Thom.  It  cioes.  We  think  that  the  making  of  rates  of  an 
interstate  carrier  on  intrastate  traffic  does  affect  the  people  of  other 
States  and  does  affect  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Bobinson.  I  do  not  t^nk  I  made  my  question  quite  clear 
to  you ;  at  least  your  answer  does  iA>t  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  re- 
sponsive to  mj[  question.  On  purely  intrastate  traffic,  carried  upon 
a  railroad  which  is  also  engaged  m  interstate  commerce,  do  you 
think  that  tlie  Federal  Government  should  fix  the  intrastate  rates? 

Mr.  Thom,  Yes,  I  have  said  that  fixing  of  an  intrastate  rate 
constitutes  what  would  be  the  measure  of  contribution  by  the  traffic 
of  that  State  to  the  upkeep  of  the  interstate  carrier,  and  would  also 
have  tlie  effect  of  controUmg  the  carriers  of  commerce. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  your  state- 
ment this  morning  was  a  modification  of  your  former  statement.  I 
understood  your  former  statement  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  at  all ;  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  my  former  state- 
ment with  tlie  statement  now,  as  I  said  then,  that  I  think  that  the 
fixing  of  intrastate  rates  on  interstate  carriers  is  a  national  matter. 

Senator  Robinson.  Kow,  you  say  as  to  purely  intrastate  matters 
the  States  ought  to  control.    What  would  that  embrace? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  the  grade  crossings — I  am  illustrating — the 
grade  crossing  the  establishment  of  stations 

Btr.  Esca.  The  speed  of  trains! 

Senator  Robinson.  Why  the  speed  of  trains,  if  it  is  a  through 
train? 

Mr.  EscB.  It  is  police  authority. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  Mr.  Esch,  with  respect  to 
the  speed  of  trains.  I  think  that  is  a  debatable  matter  and  I  form 
no  special  judgment  upon  it.  For  example,  we  find  this  situation, 
that  the  carrier  will  not  stop  a  through  train  at  a  certain  locality 
because  the  jud^nent  of  the  carrier  is  that  it  would  best  accommo- 
date the  travel  by  not  doing  that.  Very  frequently  there  have  been 
local  ordinances  requiring  the  train  speed  to  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour  through  that  locality.  Now,  that  affects  the 
whole  through  movement. 

But  those  are  matters  for  this  committee  to  take  up  and  pass 
upon.  The  principle,  Senator,  which  I  have  announced,  and  which 
appeals  to  me,  is  the  one  which  I  have  tried  to  express. 

Senator  Robinson.  The  statement  you  have  made  this  morning 
does  not  differ,  as  I  understand  you,  from  the  statement  you  made 
before? 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  at  all.  I  was  trying  to  correct  a  misunderstand- 
ing I  believed  to  exist  of  the  statement  I  had  made,  I  was  not 
attempting  to  modify  it.  I  was  attempting  to  impress  it  and  em- 
phasize it. 
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Senator  Sobinson.  I  think  I  understood  you  correctly  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  think  you  did,  but  I  heard  that  some  gentlemen  who 
are  not  attending  these  meetings  had  a  different  view,  and  I  merely 
wished  to  emphasize  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cullop,  will  you  take  the  witness? 

Mr.  Cullop.  Mr.  Thom,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  that 
I  do  not  think  have  been  brought  out,  at  least  to  my  mind,  cleatlv. 
Other  members  have  covered  the  ground  pretty  fully  and  I  only 
have  a  few  matters  that  I  want  to  interrogate  you  about. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cullop.  Would  not  national  incorporation  remove  the  trial 
of  causes  between  the  citizen»  and  the  railroad  company  from  the 
State  courts  to  the  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  the  act  of  Congress  would  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Cullop.  In  the  event  of  national  incor^ration,  do  ^ou  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  provision  maintaining  litigation  in 
the  State  courts? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do. 

Mr.  CuUiOP.  As  between  the  citizen  and  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do.  You  will  find  a  parallel  to  that,  Mr.  Cullop,  in 
the  litigation  under  this  liability  law.  There,  by  express  terms 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  Litigation  must  take  place  in  the  State 
court  unless  Uiere  is  some  ground  for  removing  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Cullop.  Other  than  Uie  fa*!t  that  it  is  a  Federal  law? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  or  a  Federal  question.  In  order  to  be  en- 
tirely accurate  I  will  say  preventing  the  removal  to  the  Federal 
courts  of  a  litigation  instituted  in  a  State  court  simply  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  Federal  question  involved  arising  under  a 
Federal  statute. 

Mr.  Cullop.  I  have  long  since  had  ihe  idea  that  such  a  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  generally  adopted,  as  it  would  relieve  the  citizen 
of  many  burdens  which  are  now  imposed  on  them  in  the  way  of 
litigation  by  removal  of  cases. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  preserving  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  Congress  as  to  tjie  junsdiction  of  the  States — in  the 
State  courts,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Cullop.  In  many  instances  it  is  practically  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice because  of  the  added  litigation,  rfow,  you  spoke  of  double 
taxation.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  matter  could  he  remedied  )>7 
a  provision  of  law  providing  exemption  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor 
to  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  mortgagee  by  some  pro- 
vision of  law? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  may  be  entirely  controlled.  At  one  time  I  heard 
you  call  attention  to  the  law  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Cullop.  On  real-estate  mortgages? 

Mr.  Thom.  On  real-estate  mortgages,  and  that  is  a  perfectly  prac- 
ticable and  feasible  method.  It  is  a  question  merely  of  the  policy 
that  Congress  desires  to  adopt  in  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  Cullop.  What  would  be  the  result  of  such  legislation  in  the 
event  that  the  mortgagee  and  mortgagor  lived  in  different  taxing 
jurisdictions? 
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Mr.  Thou.  Then  it  would  be  to  transfer  the  benefit  of  the  taxing 
power  from  one  jurisdiction  to  tlie  other,  an  to  some  value  of  the 
asset. 

Mr.  CcLLOP,  Could  that  be  done  under  the  power  of  the  State  1 

Mr.  Thou.  That  part  could  be  done.  The  whole  thin^  could  be 
obviated,  though,  by  a  different  method  of  applying  tlie  taxing 
power. 

Mr.  Cui-Lop,  It  is  certainly  unfair  to  have  the  double  taxation  as 
it  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  enforced  now  so  that  either  the  mortgagor 
or  mortgagee  should  have  some  relief,  so  as  to  avoid  double  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  justice  of  that  proposition  is  undeniable,  it  seems 
to  me.  How  far  it  is  practicable  as  a  system  of  taxation,  is  another 
question. 

Mr.  CuLLOF.  In  the  State  of  Indiana  we  have  a  law  relating  to 
mortgages  on  real  estate  that  upon  application  to  the  proper  au- 
thority the  mortgagor  can  be  relieved  in  the  taxation  of  his  property 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  mortgagee's  interest,  whatever  the  loan 
may  be.  Do  you  think  that  such  legislation  as  that  would  obviate 
the  matter  of  which  we  spoke  then  in  reference  to  double  taxation  1 

Mr.  Thou.  Of  course,  that  removes  the  objection  of  double  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  Ctnxop.  Now,  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  what  would  you  think  of  a  plan  to  reorganize  it 
on  the  plan  of  the  Federal  judiciary!  Take,  for  instance,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  composed  of  seven  or  nine  members  as 
the  supreme  authority,  and  then  divide  the  United  States  into  diCEer- 
ent  districts  with  commissioners  to  hear  the  complaints  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  with  the  right  of  appeal  or  removal  to  anyone  who 
might  complain  of  a  ruling,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
where  it  could  be  reviewed  just  as  you  do  now  in  cases  in  the  Federal 
courts? 

Mr.  Thom.  If  I  understand  your  question,  it  is  practically  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  been  advocating  here. 

Mr.  Cdllop.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  in  principle  the  same. 

Now,  I  suggested  here,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  a  system  by 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Copimission  should  consist  of  seven 
to  nine  members,  as  they  or  Congress  may  feel  is  the  necessary  num- 
ber, to  sit  in  Washington,  and  with  what  we  call  "  regional  commis- 
sionsj"  to  correspond,  as  I  understand  it,  with  your  suggestion  of  a 
distribution  of  subordinate  bodies  into  districts  to  be  determined 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Cuixop.  Inferior  tribunals? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes ;  and  they  would  be  close  to  the  place  where  the 
complainants  were  and  would  live  there  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
local  atmosphere  and  local  conditions,  local  views;  and  they  could 
take  all  the  testimony,  hear  all  the  case  right  there;  formulate  their 
conclusions  on  it,  and  send  them  up  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, where  it  would  be  subject  to  exception,  as  you  have  sug- 
ge^ed,  and  those  exceptions  to  be  argued  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  eitner  by  the  complainant  or  by  the  carrier,  or 
by  anybody  who  might  be  in  interest — any  community;  and  with 
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power,  likewise,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  so  con- 
trolling the  matter  that,  even  without  exception,  they  may  say,  "  We 
will  not  let  that  decision  pass  through  here  notwithstanding  do  one 
objects  to  it,  because  it  puts  the  administration  of  the  law  in  that 
section  entirely  differmt  from  what  we  have  determined  on  for  the 
balance  of  the  country."  So,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Cullop,  the 
suggestion  you  have  made,  and  the  view  I  hare,  are  entirely  in 
harmony. 

Mr.  Cttijx>f.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  Supposing  you  were  to 
divide  the  United  States  into  12  or  16  diflferent  jurisdictions  or  cir- 
cuits, with  a  commission  of  three,  who  would  occupy  the  relations 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  a  district  court — 
Federal  court— now  occupies  to  the  Supreme  Court,  giving  such  a 
court  or  commission  the  right  to  hold  hearings  over  their  respective 
districts,  so  that  the  litigation  would  be  brought  close  to  the  people, 
and  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion by  filing  excei)tions,  or  otherwise  as  might  be  provided  by  law, 
and  with  the  right  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  review 
the  cjuestion,  if  either  party  sought  to  have  it  reviewed;  could  you 
not,  in  that  way,  brine  the  settlement  of  all  these  disputes  near  the 
people  and  give  them  Mtter  opportunity — in  fact,  both  sides — to  be 
heard  where  their  witnesses  reside,  and  where  the  questions  in  dispute 
arise? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  so.    May  I  illustrate  that  just  a  little? 

Mr.  Cullop.  Now,  in  the  event  of  doing  away  with  the  State  com- 
missions, about  which  you  have  spoken,  would  not  this  take  the  place 
and  afford  each  State  or  community  the  right  of  regulation  and  be 
no  conflict  between  the  two  authorities? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  except  that  1  have  not  advocated,  as  I  have  just 
explained,  doing  away  with  the  State  commissions,  but  in  the  respects 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  commission  was  transferred  to  the 
National  Government,  it  would  be  just  as  you  say.  Now,  may  I 
illustrate  what  I  know  to  be  the  difficulty — one  of  the  difficulties? 

Mr.  CuLLOF.  I  will  he  ve^  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Thom.  This  is  what  I  know  to  be  one  of  the  difficulties,  which 
a  very  intelligent  State  commissioner  finds  in  respect  to  that  matter. 
He  says  he  is  constantly  against  the  determination  of  questions  which 
are  an)itrarily  limited  by  the  State  line,  whereas  the  transportation 
problem  does  not  limit  itself  by  those  lines.  At  the  same  time,  he 
says  it  is  very  important  to  liave  a  local  conception  of  all  these 
matters;  but  if  you  could  have  some  such  body  as  you  and  I  are  re- 
ferring to — some  regional  or  district  subcommission — whose  juris- 
diction would  run  according  to  the  lines  of  transportation  instead 
of  according  to  the  arbitrary  lines  of  the  State,  he  believes  that  his 
usefulness  would  be  very  greatly  increased;  and  that  is  the  view 
which  has  appealed  to  me. 

Mr.  CuiiOP.  If  I  have  understood  you  correctly — and  I  think  I 
have — it  is  your  contention  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  right 
to  regulate  the  intrastate  as  well  as  the  interstate  transportation, 
under  the  power  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution } 

Mr.  Thoh.  If  it  is  done  by  an  instrumentality  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Certainly.  Now,  if  that  power  exists — and  I  think 
it  is  clear  from  the  decision  in  Two  hundred  and  thirty-fourth 
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United  States  that  the  court  has  settled  that  proposition — what 
is  the  office  now  of  the  State  commissions,  in  the  event  the  interstate 
commission  or  the  Federal  Government  ^ouM  take  jurisdiction  over 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Thom.  If  the  Federal  government  talies  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter,  of  course  the  State  authority  would  cease. 

Mr.  Cciiop.  It  would  no  longer  liave  any  fimctions  to  perform  J 

Mr.  Thom.  In  respect  to  the  particular  matter  over  which  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  was  constitutionally  extended. 

Mr.  Cdixop.  Now,  do  you  construe  that  to  go  far  enough  to  regu; 
late  the  police  powers  which  tie  States  have  reserved  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  roads,  such  as  the  huilding  of  depots,  relating  also  to 
crossings  and  grades,  and  other  things  that  are  connected  with  the 
operation  of  railroa*^? 

Mr.  Thom.  My  conception  of  the  constitutional  limitation  is  one 
thing;  my  belief  as  to  the  proper  policy  is  another  thing,  in  respect 
to  the  ijuestion  you  have  just  asked.  My  belief  is  that,  constitution- 
ally, the  Federal  Government  would  have  authority  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce  in  all  its  rela- 
tionships. I  think  that  is  constitutionally  possible.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  wise  that  that  full  authority  should  be  exercised  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  CcLLOP.  Xow,  in  regard  to  the  bonding  of  roads  or  raising 
finances  for  them,  have  the  States,  through  their  commissions,  at- 
tempted to  exercise  authority  over  interstate  roads  in  relation  to  the 
bonding  of  them,  so  that  the  jurisdictions  have  been  conflicting? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cmiop.  There  are  already  instances  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Thoh.  Yes;  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Cdixop.  You  spoke  the  other  day—; — 

Mr.  Thoh.  You  will  find,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  subject 
particDlarly,  a  very  interesting  case  of  the  general  power,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maryland,  wnere  Maryland  undertook  to  exercise 
that  power  in  regard  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road. 

Mr.  CuTj«p.  You  spoke  the  other  day  of  a  certain  amount  of  mile> 
a^  that  was  able  to  refund  or  bond  itself,  and  a  certain  number  of 
mileage  that  was  unable  to  bond  or  refund.  I  would  like  to  hear 
you  go-OTer  that  a  little  more  fully,  and  develop  the  Idea  more  fully 
than  Tou  did  the  other  day.  I  think  you  mentioned  185,000  that  were 
onabfe  to  refund  or  bond  themselves,  and  49,000  that  were.  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  cause  of  tbe  inability  of  this  great  number  of 
mileage?  I  might  ask,  further:  Is  it  because  it  is  bonded  to  its  full 
value  now,  or  is  it  the  reckless  financing  or  manag^nent  of  the  road 
that  prevents  them  from  raising  the  necessary  capital  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  What.  I  said  in  the  respect  that  you  are  now  alluding 
to  was  this:  I  was  referring  to  the  power  of  the  road  to  obtain  new 
money;  not  for  the  purpose  of  refunding,  especially,  but  new  money 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  additional  facilities. 

Mr.  Ccixop.  An  additional  amount  to  that  which  they  already 
have;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cdlm)p.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Thom,  Yea;  and  I  was  trying  to  explain  the  view  that  I  en- 
tertain of  the  great  desirability,  if  these  railroads  are  to  remain 
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stable,  of  being  able  to  finance  themselves  by  the  issue  of  stocks,  in- 
stead of  bonds;  and  I  stated  that  in  order  to  finance  by  the  issue  of 
stock,  the  general  view,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  revenues  of  the 
roads  must  be  large  enough  to  pay  at  least  a  6  per  cent  dividend  on 
the  stock,  with  a  surplus  of  at  least  3  ^r  cent  m  addition,  and  that 
applying  that  test  there  were  39  railroads  which  have  a  mileage  of 
47,363  miles,  which  could  probably  be  financed  by  the  issue  of  stock 
at  par ;  whereas  under  the  same  test  there  are  137  railroads,  haTins 
a  mileage  of  185,219  miles,  that  could  not  be  financed  by  the  issue  rf 
stock  at  par. 

Mr  CcLLOP.  Now,  is  that  because  of  the  overbonding  or  the  terri- 
tory that  is  penetrated  by  these  roads,  or  because  of  the  manner  of 
financing  them  heretofore? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  you  will  fiiid  the  causes  which  have  led  up  to 
that  (o  be  mixed  causes.  I  do  not  undertake  to  deny — I  do  not  in  any 
way  take  the  position  that  some  of  the  objectionable  things  wfaidfi 
hare  been  done  in  respect  to  financing  railroads  have  not  had  an 
effect  on  the  public  estimate  of  railroad  management.  Whereas  these 
objectionable  things,  as  I  am  informed,  relate  to  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  mileage,  I  think  that  they  have  had  an  effect  upon  the 
public  mind,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  alone  explains  it.  I  think 
that  after  allowing  for  all  of  that  there  are  other  causes  and  other 
difficulties  which  have  created  insuperable  difficulties.  One  of  those 
is — and  these  things  that  I  am  now  referring  to  have  a  vastly  greater 
influence  on  the  general  view  of  the  investor  than  the  other  matters 
to  which  I  have  ]ust  referred— that  there  is  no  power  on  the  part  of 
the  investor,  when  he  gets  his  money  in,  to  control  the  amount  of  the 
earnings  that  will  come  from  that  property;  that  there  is,  likewise, 
no  power,  speaking  in  general  terms,  for  him  to  control  his  expense. 
When  those  two  things  are  brought  together  the  very  fundamentals 
of  the  desirability  of  an  investment  are  involved.  If  you  can  not 
control  either  your  income  or  your  expenses,  you  find  that  your  chance 
of  success  is  very  much  limited,  ana  when  you  find  also  that  those 
matters  are  controlled — ^both  of  them — by  considerations  which  spring 
from  a  willingness  to  publicly  agitate  the  question,  to  determine  it 
by  political  exigencies  in  any  particular  case,  you  find  such  a  very 
serious  situation  created  that  the  investor  shrinks  from  entering  that 
field  of  investment  when  he  considers  the  attractions  that  may  be 
open  to  him  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  CnLi-op.  Has  not  a  great  deal  of  this  distrust  been  created  in 
the  public  mind  through  the  manipulation  of  the  stocks  and  securities 
of  the  railroads  on  the  boards  of  trade  and  stock  exchanges  of  the 
country?    The  bulling  and  bearing  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  things  apply  to  railroad 
securities  as  they  do  to  every  other  security.  But  let  me  say  that  1 
am  entirely  convinced  that  if  there  had  never  been  any  of  them,  if 
there  had  never  been  anything  in  railroad  financial  management  that 
was  criticized,  if  the  record  were  absolutely  clear  and  free  from 
criticism,  hut  there  were  left  the  conditions  where  the  system  of 
governmental  regulation  was  repressive  and  corrective  only,  where 
there  was  no  control  over  revenues  and  no  control  over  espenses. 
you  would  find  the  same  condition  you  find  now  in  respect  to  the 
<lifficulty  of  financing. 
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Mr.  CnLLOP.  Is  there  an;  good  reason  in  your  mind  why  the 
railroad  stock  or  bond  should  not  be  as  stable  in  the  markets  as  that 
of  any  other  staple  product? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  tnere  is  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  Cnixop.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  have  just  stated  that  where  the  amount  of  your  reve- 
nues is  beyond  your  control  no  amount  of  industry,  no  amount  of 
genius  can  affect  the  level  fixed  by  governmental  authori^  on  your 
revenues,  and  no  amount  of  good  management  can  control  the  amount 
of  your  expenses;  and  therefore  where  the  net  earnings  is  so  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  control  of  the  man  who  puts  his  money  into  it 
there  arises  at  once  a  reason  of  overwhelming  consequence  why  the 
bonds  and  stocks  of  railroads  should  not  be  as  desirable  as  the  other 
character  of  investments  to  which  you  allude.  If,  however,  Govern- 
ment concludes  that  the  necessity  for  measures  of  correction  and 
repression  simply  without  anything  else  have  passed  and  that  there 
be  the  same  cooperative  spirit  in  the  regulation  of  these  enterprises 
of  railroads  as  is  in  the  banking  system  of  the  country,  I  believe  that 
an  immensely  greater  credit  will  be  attracted  to  them. 

Mr.  CcLiiOP.  Do  you  think  these  are  the  reasons  which  have  occa- 
sioned the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  values  or  sales  of  the  stock  of  the 
same  road  which  frequently  occur  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  roads? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  if  you  will  watch  the  stock  markets  you  will 
see  that  the  fluctuations  in  railroad  securities  is  nothing  like  as  great 
as  in  other  securities,  and  I  think  if  you  watch  the  stock  markets 
in  re^>ect  to  the  stock  you  will  see  that  the  sales  are  very  much  better. 
In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  speculative  public  is  one  which 
makes  wild  speculation,  and  the  spirit  of  the  public  in  these  matteiB 
is  very  much  different.' 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Such  wide  changes  and  fluctuations  do  not  occur  in 
the  stock  of  banks,  trust  companies,  real-estate  mortgages,  and  kin- 
dred securities;  then,  why  is  it  that  they  do  occur  so  rapi(Uy  in  rail- 
road securities? 

Mr.  Thom.  1  say  I  think  your  facts  are  wrong  there.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  fluctuations  in  railroad  securities  are  anything  like 
as  great  as  in  many  other  classes  of  investment.  You  probably  refer 
to  some  historic  incidents  when  there  were  these  great  fluctuations; 
they  occurred  for  special  reasons.  They  have  occurred  not  only  with 
respect  to  railroaa  securities,  but  in  respect  to  others.  For  every 
railroad  stock  that  has  had  a  history  of  great  advance  or  great  decline 
I  think  I  can  name  some  security  of  another  class  of  industry  that 
has  had  the  same,  and  that  now  the  wide  fluctuations  are  in  other 
classes  of  securities  instead  of  in  railroad  securities,  because  they  are 
practically  neglected. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Have  they  not  been  neglected  because  of  the  distrust 
or  the  fear  that  the  public  has  of  tjiem  from  former  manipulations 
of  them  on  the  stock  markets? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  explained  my  view  about  that. 
I  think  if  all  that  was  withdrawn  that  the  great  fact  which  I  have 
attempted  to  express  here  would  control  the  matter  anyhow,  and  in 
*aying  that  I  am  not  at  all  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  railroad 
fiiiances,  as  well  as  in  any  other  kind  of  finance,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
kind  of  business,  there  has  been  objectionable  practices. 
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Mr.  CtJLLOP.  There  have  been  very  great  abusee,  have  there  not! 

Mr.  Thom.  There  have  been  abuses.  They  have  been  confined  to  a 
small  area,  however. 

Mr.  Cdllop.  Do  you  not  believe  that  confidence  could  be  restored 
in  the  public  mind  so  as  to  invite  capital  into  this  line  of  investment 
if  there  were  provided  a  method  for  the  issuing  of  stocks  and  bonds 
for  railroads ;  for  instance,  that  they  could  only  be  issued  upon  the 
filing  of  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pro- 
viding for  what  purpose,  what  amount,  and  regulating,  fixing  the 
minimum  price  at  which  they  should  be  sold,  so  that  the  purchaser 
would  know  the  purpose  for  which  the  additional  finance  v/asto  be 
raised  and  that  his  investment  would  be  applied  to  that  particular 
purpose ! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think,  Mr.  Cullop,  that  is  but  one  of  the  things  to  do. 
Of  course  you  know  that  that  is  a  thing  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
done.  You  have  heard  me  say  so  before  your  committee  otten ;  you 
have  heard  me  say  so  here.  But  that  is  only  one  of  the  things  to  be 
done.  We  have  got  to  convince  that  investor  not  only  that  the  Qov- 
emment  approves  of  the  issue  of  the  special  security  and  approves 
of  all  the  other  matters  to  which  you  have  alluded,  but  you  have  got 
to  convince  him  further  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  proper  return  on 
them,  and  unless  vou  convince  him  of  the  latter  he  does  not  care  how 
much  you  supervise  the  issue  of  securities ;  he  will  not  take  them,  be- 
cause what  he  is  after  is  his  return,  and  unless  he  is  assured  of  that 
he  will  not  invest. 

Mr.  Cullop.  The  increase  of  rates  reduces  the  amount  of  business 
or  patronage  of  the  railroad,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Thoh.  No,  sir;  the  increase  of  rates  up  to  a  reasonable  point 
would  not  reduce  the  volume  of  traffic.  The  traffic  is  not  created 
simply  by  low  rates.  If  there  is  a  profit  in  the  transaction  of  the 
shipment  in  question  after  paying  the  rate  the  traffic  will  move,  and 
vou  have  got  to  get  a  prohibitory  rate  before  you  reduce  businees. 
You  do  not  get  to  the  prohibitory  rate  by  making  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Cdllop.  Take  certain  lines  of  products  that  bring  a  low  price 
on  the  market,  farm  products,  if  the  rates  are  low  will  it  not  invite 
traffic  in  that  line  of  products? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  will  not  invite  traffic  in  that  line  of  produce  unless-^ 
I  will  say  it  will  not  retard  the  movement  of  that  class  of  traffic  until 
you  make  the  shipment  an  unprofitable  one.  As  long  as  it  is  within 
the  range  of  a  profitable  and  attractive  business  to  the  farmer  his 
product  will  move. 

Mr.  CuUiOP.  But,  if  the  rat«s  were  lower,  would  it  not  inspire  him 
to  activities  along  lines  of  production  that  he  would  not  now  engage 
in  at  all  ?  Many  products  on  the  farm  can  be  raised  without  prac- 
tically any  additional  labor.  In  the  cities  there  is  a  donand  for 
them,  but'the  rates  are  such  that  he  can  not  afford  to  ship  them  for 
the  price  they  will  brin^;,  although  they  are  desired  in  many  con- 
gested centers  of  population.  Now,  if  that  rate  was  down  to  a  lower 
figure  where  he  could  afford  to  produce  and  put  on  the  market  his 
product,  would  it  not  multiply  business  as  well  as  revenues  for  the 
railroad  companies  1 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  the  difference  between  the  idea  that  is  in  your 
mind  and  mine  is  that  you  are  using  the  words  "low  ratfe,"  just 
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simply  low  rates  without  the  relativity  in  it  at  all.  You  Bay,  would 
not  alow  rate  bring  about  traffic.    I  say 

Mr.  CnixoF.  I  should  like  to  modify  that  a  little. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Will  you  let  me  doish  woat  I  was  trying  to  say! 

Mr.  Cdilop.  Yee,  sir. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  say  that  if  the  rate  is  low  enough  in  relation  to  what 
the  i)roduct  will  bringon  the  market  it  will  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  stimulate  traffic.  The  mere  makinc  a  rate  low  enough  to  move 
the  traffic  anyhow  and  then  lowering  that  rate  which  already  moves 
the  traffic,  would  not  move  more  traffic.  It  is  a  question  at  last  of  the 
commercial  merits  of  the  proposition.  Here  is  a  farm  product 
which  on  existing  rates,  is  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  send  to  market. 
Now,  he  will  send  that  if  it  is  profitable  to  him,  and  by  cutting  that 
rate  in  half  he  will  not  send  any  more  of  it,  because  he  is  already 
induced  by  the  profitableness  of  the  transaction  to  engage  in  the 
business.  And  I  will  say  further  that  the  farmer's  interest  is  not  in 
the  low  rate  alone,  or  pnncipally.  What  is  his  interest  is  to  be  able 
to  get  to  the  market  on  reasonable  terms,  and  he  wants  facilities, 
and  he  is  interested  in  that  rate  being  high  enough  to  guarantee  the 
facilities,  and  he  is  interested  in  that  vastly  more  than  he  is  in  just 
having  rates  indiscriminately  slaughtered. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Now,  there  are  certain  products  which  can  be  raised 
on  farms  without  additional  labor,  practically.  They  are  a  cheap 
line  of  products,  much  desired  in  congested  centers  of  population, 
for  food,  but  because  of  the  rate  charged  for  transporting  them  to 
markets,  say  a  hundred  miles,  they  are  unable  to  produce  and  put 
them  on  the  market.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  rate  was  fixed,  without 
additional  cost  in  transportation  to  the  railroad  company  which  is 
operating  its  trains,  not  to  the  capacity  in  many  instances,  of  the 
motive  power,  it  would  add  revenues  to  the  roade,  as  well  as  relieve 
an  embarrassing  situation  existing  throughout  the  country,  especially 
at  ihiB  time,  in  the  shortness  of  food  products,  and  add  very  ma- 
terially to  the  revenues  of  the  railroads.  I  never  could  understand 
why  railroads  do  not  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Cullop,  that  they  do  meet 
it,  and  not  only  that,  that  if  they  do  not  meet  it  that  Oovernment 
has  assumed  the  power  of  making  them  meet  it.  These  rutes  are 
Government  fixed.  Now,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what 
you  are  talking  about,  I  think.  Suppose  ihere  is  a  manufacturer  of 
tobacco  that  has  10  boxes  that  he  wants  sent  down  to  the  station  and 
shipped,  and  he  gets  a  wagon  to  take  them,  and  that  wagon  comes 
along,  but  has  space  for  12  boxes  instead  of  10,  and  that  the  maa 
who  has  the  10  boxes  is  willing  to  pay  20  cents  a  box  to  get  them 
down  there — $2.  Now,  his  next>door  neighbor  is  a  manufacturer  of 
tobacco,  too,  and  there  is  space  in  that  wagon  for  2  additional  boxes, 
and  be  comes  out  and  says,  "  You  have  got  vacant  space  there,  and 
I  will  ffive  you  10  cents  a  box  to  take  2  boxes  down."  Now,  you 
think  that  he  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  carry  those  extra  2 
boxes  at  10  cents,  because  he  has  got  the  transportation  capacity 
tbare.  He  is  going  to  the  station  anyhow,  but  the  result  of  tnat  is 
generally  this:  That  load  now,  imder  the  supposition  that  I  have 
made,  will  pay  $2.20.  The  result  of  that  is  this,  that  when  this 
wagoner  agrees  to  take  those  2  boxes  for  10  cents,  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  pay  20  cents  a  box  says, "  You  must  take  all  of  my  10  boxes 
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for  10  cents.  So  that  when  he  does  that,  instead  of  that  load  paying 
$2.20,  the  load  pays  $1.20.  There  are  thousands  of  those  situations 
timt  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  rate-making  bodies;  but 
we  are  discussing  here  the  perfection  of  those  rate-making  bodies 
so  that  they  wiU  adequately  respond  to  whatever  the  commerce 
conditions  require. 

Mr.  Cdllop.  Is  it  not  the  experience  that  the  enactment  of  2-c8at 
fare  hills  in  a  number  of  the  States  has  a  tendency  to  very  materially 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  the  railroads  because  of  the  reducticm  of 
passenger  fares! 
Mr.  Thom.  That  is  a  very  much  disputed  question. 
Mr.  Cuixop.  It  did  increase  the  travel,  did  it  not! 
Mr.  Thom.  Some  people  think  it  did  and  some  people  think  it  did 
not    The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  while  it  induced  some 
additional  travel  it  reduced  passenger  rates  so  low  that  the  pas- 
senger business  was  not  contributing  its  part  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
facility,  and  that  the  burden  of  keeping  that  up  was  on  the  shippers 
of  freight;  and  the  burden  to  an  unjust  extent  was  on  the  shippers 
of  frei^t,  so  much  so  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
examined  that  question  and  has  so  declared  and  lias  directed  the 
passenger  fares  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  CuTj/)F.  But  was  it  not  a  fact,  at  least  in  some  jurisdictions, 
that  instead  of  decreasing  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  or  mttkin^  it 
an  additional  burden  upon  the  shipper,  on  the  contrary,  it  did  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  railroadsl 

Mr.  Thom.  Of  course,  I  can  not  say  what  has  happened  In  all  of 
the  jurisdictions.  I  do  not  know ;  but  where  it  has  been  examined 
the  contrary  effect  has  been  declared,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
public  have  directed  that  the  passenger  rates  be  increased. 

Mr.  CdUjOf.  Now,  the  operation  of  trains — the  ezp«ise  has  been 
very  materially  reduced  by  more  powerful  facilities,  has  it  not! 
For  instance,  formerly  one  en^ne  would  pull  a  train  of  25  freight 
cars;  no  car  in  that  train  would  have  a  capEicity  of  more  than  26,000 
pounds.  Now,  one  engine,  with  the  same  number  of  men  in  the 
crew,  will  draw  a  hundred  cars,  with  a  capacity  running  from 
50,000  to  150,000  pounds  in  each  car.  The  same  number  of  men  man 
a  train  of  the  increased  capacity  that  were  required  to  man  the  train 
of  smaller  capacity.  Has  not  a  great  saving  been  brought  about  to 
the  railroads  in  the  working  of  this  reform  or  increased  efiSciency  ! 

Mr,  Thom.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  tributes  to  railroad 
management  that  in  the  face  of  their  increasing  costs,  their  larger 
expenditures  for  labor,  of  their  larger  expenditures  for  materials, 
of  their  greater  facilities  which  the  public  was  demanding,  the 
better  roadbeds,  heavier  rails,  larger  yards  and  terminals,  that 
they  have  done  everything  that  human  inventive  genius  would  per- 
mit to  decrease  the  cost  by  adding  to  the  tractive  power  of  the 
engines,  by  adding  to  the  charatrter  of  their  facilities,  and  the  result 
has  been  in  the  direction  tliat  you  state,  to  enable  them  to  carry  a 
unit  of  freight  at  a  lower  cost  for  the  charges  that  I  am  alluding  to; 
but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  about  the  limit  of  tractive 
power  of  engines  has  been  reached.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  when 
you  get  to  the  larger  tractive  power  of  engines  you  add  to  their 
weight.  When  you  move  100  cars  in  a  train  you  add  to  its  weight, 
and  that  involves  also  very  much  heavier  and  stronger  rails  and 
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roadbed,  and  that  also  I'equires  greatly  strengthened  bridges  to  carry 
those  cars.  Now,  everything  that  railroad  people  have  Men  able  to 
think  of  has  been  done  in  that  direction,  and  their  achieTements  have 
been  very  great.  The  result  is  that  their  expenses  do  not  stand 
where  they  were  before  these  improvements  were  introduMsd. 

Here  ctanes  along  a  demand  for  $50,000,000,  perhaps,  for  increased 
wagsE,  and  the  other  classes  of  things  that  I  have  alluded  to  have 
added  to  their  expenses.  They  are  not  making  anything  like  the 
same  progress  in  enlarging  their  net  earnings  that  these  things 
would  have  effected  if  other  thin^  had  stood  still,  and  the  result  I 
am  telling  you  about  is  not  the  result  back  yonder  before  these  things 
were  done,  bat  the  result  after  they  were  done.  It  is  a  condition  that 
confronts  the  country  t»-day,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  all 
of  these  great  advances  to  wh^ch  you  have  alluded,  and  something 
serans  necessary  to  he  done  in  order  to  insure  the  public  the  facilities 
if  they  are  to  be  furnished  in  the  way  they  have  heretofore  been 
fumisned. 

Mr.  CuLLOP.  Now,  were  not  all  of  these  increased  facilities  econo- 
mies to  the  railroads,  instead  of  adding  to  the  expense?  For  in- 
stance, they  now  have  steel  cars.  The  steel  car  lasts  much  longer 
and  endures  much  greater  service  than  the  old  wooden  cars  did.  The 
heavy  rail  is  more  durable  and  more  lasting  than  the  light  rail  was 
which  was  used  in  the  earlier  period  of  railroad  building,  and  in  the 
end  does  it  not  make  the  operation  of  the  roads  cheaper  than  for- 
merly, because  of  these  economies  in  the  use  of  more  durable  mate- 
rial for  the  operation  of  the  trains  i 

Mr.  Thoh.  Not  when  you  consider  all  of  the  increases  that  have 
come  in  other  matters.    Now,  it  may  be— — 

Mr.  CuLLOF.  Now,  we  are  fi;ettiiig  to  where  I  wanted  to  get.  Have 
not  the  increases  come  in  hign-salaned  officers — presidents,  vice  prera- 
dents,  general  managers,  and  lines  of  that  kindi  Do  you  think  any 
railroad  president  in  this  country  is  worth  $100,000  a  year  to  that 
road,  or  to  that  investment,  and  do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an 
impc^ition  upon  the  man  who  invests  his  money  in  that  property! 
Could  he  get  that  at  anything  else  that  he  would  be  employed  m, 
and  does  not  he  get  his  position  through  favoritism,  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  management  of  the  road  in  his  selection? 

Mr,  Thom.  Now,  Mr.  Cullop,  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  at  all 
investigated  that  matter,  if  you  ask  such  a  question. 

Mr.  CcLLOP.  I  may  not  have,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  information 
Ml  it 

Mr,  Thom.  Do  you  know  what  a  very  small  percentage  of  all  the 
expenses  of  a  railroad  is  involved  in  the  matters  that  you  have  alluded 
to,  and  that  you  might  wipe  them  all  out! 

Mr.  Cttllop.  I  concede  it  is  small,  but  it  is  that  much  of  the  revenue 
that  is  being  consumed. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  just  let  me  answer  your  question.  You  asked  me 
■  questicai ;  let  me  answer  it.  I  will  say  to  you  that  if  everyone  of 
those  officers  worlwd  for  nothing,  and  gave  their  time  and  their  skill, 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  that  they  give  it  now,  it 
Would  not  affect  this  problem  at  all,  because  the  amount  actually 
involved  is  so  very  little.  Now,  as  to  whether  there  is  any  railroad 
president  in  the  United  iStates  getting  $100,000  a  year,  I  do  not  know ; 
perhaps  yon  do.    I  have  never  heard  of  any. 
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Mr.  Cuiu>p.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Thox.  Then,  why  do  you  say  so! 

Mr.  Omxop.  I  have  understood  so. 

Mr.  Thom.  Exactly.  Now,  I  do  not  know,  and  you  say  you  do  not 
know  it ;  brt  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  the  railroad  presidents  of  this 
country  hare  been  selected,  not  out  of  favoritism,  not  out  of  manipu- 
lation, hut  because  of  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  selected 
them  that  they  were  the  best  men  for  the  i<^  and  that  they  could 
ffive  much  more  than  the  salary  that  is  paid  in  the  management  of 
Uiose  tremendous  affairs. 

You  can  not  get  a  man  that  is  too  big  for  the  responsibilities  of 
trying  to  make  a  success  of  the  facilities  which  he  is  using  in  the 
public  service  in  this  country  on  these  railroads.  It  is  a  tremendous 
]ob,  and  the  reason  that  they  get  such  salaries  as  they  do  is  because 
of  that  belief  and  not  because  of  favoritism  and  manipulation.  Of 
course.  I  am  speaking  generally.  I  have  no  particular  cases  in  my 
mind,  but  that  has  been  ray  observation  of  these  matters, 

Mr.  Cuux)P.  Now,  is  not  some  of  the  mistrust 

Mr.  Thom  (continuing).  And  the  men  who  have  dme  so  have 
usually  come  up  from  the  ranks,  where  they  had  no  favoritism  and 
where  thev  have  hewn  their  own  way  by  the  things  they  have  shown 
they  could  do. 

Mr.  Cuixop.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  mistrUat  that  now  exists, 
of  which  vou  speak,  in  the  minds  of  the  financiers  was  created  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  supplies  for  railroads  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  properties  owned  by  the  same  stockholders  a  few  years 
ago — for  instance,  take  coal  mines:  It  was  a  common  habit  of  a 
number  of  men  who  had  the  management  of  a  railroad  in  hand  to 
buy  up  a  large  acreage  of  coal  land  and  open  coal  mines.  Their 
connection  with  the  railroads,  of  course,  gave  them  favorites — favor- 
itism that  the  independent  operator  could  not  get,  until  in  stune 
kwalities  they  worked  very  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  inde- 
pendent operator,  and  in  some  instances  put  them  out  of  commission. 

Now,  do  you  think  that  those  things  had  anything  to  do  with 
creating  the  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  financiers  that  made  them 
hesitate  about  investing  in  railroad  securities? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  wherever  anything  of  that  sort  has  been  dis- 
closed it  has  been  condemned.  But  I  thrak  you  mi^t  wipe  iJum  all 
out  and  you  would  still  be  confronted  with  the  problem  you  are 
to-day ;  and  they  have  not  had  sufficient  influence  upon  the  investors 
to  prevent  tnem  from  going  into  these  investments,  if  they  were 
otherwise  assured  by  a  proper  and  cordial  Government  control. 

Mr.  Cwuop.  Would  they 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  right  there,  in  that  connection,  let  ua  get  the 
value  of  that  idea  in  its  relation  to  the  duties  impeded  upon  ybu 
gentlemen  on  this  committee.  Let  us  get  that.  If  it  is  to  have  any 
decisive  bearing  upon  the  problem  which  you  are  to  decide,  we  woold 
have  to  determme  that  those  things  now  exist  to  an  extent  that  if  they 
were  all  wiped  out  your  problem  would  be  solved.  Now,  I  do  doS 
believe  that  to  be  the  case.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  existeDce  of 
those  things  in  the  past  does  justify  a  retention  in  your  syst«n  of 
regulation  of  powers  adequate  to  deal  with  them,  if  any  of  theni  om- 
tinue  to  exist  or  any  of  them  appear  in  the  future.    We  Unhk  tfakt 
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folly.  But  I  believe  ^our  problem  goes  far  beyond  that.  You  are 
cmifronted  sot  now  with  the  necessity  of  removing  abuses — because 
I  believe  everybody  admits  that  the  Iaws  are  adequate  to  that  pur- 
pose now — but  you  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  assuring  to 
the  commerce  of  the  future,  as  wetl  as  to  the  present,  adequate 
bdlities,  and  your  task  will  not  be  done  by  simply  talking  about 
abuses,  because  you  get  nowhere,  for  the  people  you  represent,  as 
to  the  future,  when  you  talk  merely  about  abuses.  You  have  got 
to  go  beyond  that,  and  say,  "  We  will  remove  ail  the  abuses,  but  we 
will  not  DC  content  with  that;  we  will  assure  to  the  American  public 
snfficient  transportation  facilities  for  their  present  commerce,  and 
their  cwnmerce  as  it  grows  in  the  future." 

Therefore  I  have  attempted  to  try  to  give  the  proper  value  to  what 
Ton  have  stated,  and  what  I  have  henrd  otherwise  in  respect  to  abuses, 
out  to  not  let  that  in  any  way  obscure  the  real  thing  that  is  before 
the  statesmanship  of  this  country,  and  that  is  to  provide  an  adequate 
transportation  facility  system,  with  adequate  facilities  for  the  needs, 
not  of  the  railroads,  but  of  the  public  that  you  gentlemen  represent. 

Mr.  Cui^jOF.  But  in  order  to  get  the  public  to  understand  what  the 
future  work  is  to  be,  in  preparing  the  way  for  ^ving  assistance  to 
this  great  question,  the  public  must  understand  what  the  abuses  have 
been,  so  that  adequate  means  can  be  provided  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. Now,  along  that  line,  was  it  not  a  fact,  with  reference  to 
seme  of  the  coal  properties  that  I  have  spoken  of,  owned  by  many 
roads,  that  when  there  was  great  demand  for  coal,  in  large  cities, 
the  cars  of  the  companies  hauling  coal  from  these  mines  were  used 
IS  stor^ousesi  In  other  words,  fliey  kept  their  coal  in  the  cars  and 
kept  the  cars  out  of  transportation  for  periods  of  time — sometimes 
two  or  three  weeks.  Were  you  acquainted  with  that  condition  that 
occurred  with  some  roadst 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  am  not  more  acquainted  with  that  than  any  other 
man  who  reads  the  newspapers.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  railroads 
in  Uiis  country  which  are  not  coal  roads.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
roads  in  this  country  which  are  coal  roads  of  which  that  can  not  be 
said.  It  may  be  said  of  some,  but  I  wish  to  present  to  your  minds  the 
thouriit  that  the  thing  which  is  now  in  the  wav  of  the  investors  is 
not  those  matters  which  the  general  belief  in  the  country  is  to  the 
effect  have  already  been  adequately  attended  to  by  the  lawmaking 
power,  but  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  lawmaking  power  that  will  not 
recognize  the  necessity  for  adequate  net  returns  in  order  to  be  a 
basis  for  proper  credit  for  these  carriers. 

Mr.  CtJUi)P.  But  was  not  management  of  this  kind  one  of  the 
material  things  that  prevented  roads  iram  making  earnings  so  as  to 
make  their  stocks  attractive  to  the  public! 

Mr.  Thoh.  Xot  as  I  know  of,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  affects  earn- 
ing; but  if  it  did,  then,  since  the  investigations  which  are  in  your 
mmd  took  place,  these  matters  were  years  ago  discarded  as  methods, 
and  yet  we  still  find  this  difficulty  about  earnings.  We  still  find  in 
the  public  mind  the  idea  that  every  time  you  speak  of  a  railroad 
somebody  gets  up  and  talks  about  abuses  and  punishment,  and  the 
investors  are  not  going  into  an  industry  where  the  men  who  control 
its  destinies  are  ^  the  time  talking  about  punishment  and  all  the 
time  talking  about  correction,  and  never  a  word  of  help.  It  is  not 
going  to 
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Mr.  CuLLOP.  But  if  ^ou  will  remove  the  abases  help  will  then  vol- 
untarily come.  That  is  one  angle  of  looking  at  the  matter.  Now, 
let  me  ask  you,  are  not  the  railroads  now  carrying  more  commerce 
at  a  better  price  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness in  this  country? 

Mr.  Thom.  The  war  in  Europe  has  stimulated  an  extensive  addi- 
tion in  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  mistake 
will  not  be  made  of  basing  the  system  of  regulation  which  is  to  apply 
in  all  times  on  the  exceptional  conditions  created  by  this  great  world 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  Ctiu/>p.  Are  not  the  men  who  operate  those  industries  making 
preparation  for  greater  business  after  the  war  than  they  are  now 
doing?  Are  not  all  of  the  large  industries  of  the  country  increasing 
their  capacity,  extending  their  plants;  have  they  not  taken  survey 
of  what  the  future  will  be  in  £urope  and  in  this  country,  and  ex- 
pecting to  do  a  much  larger  business  in  the  future  than  they  are 
doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  profound  uncertainty 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an  increased 
business  after  the  war.  I  thought  the  general  conception  was  that 
it  would  likely  not  be,  and  evety  time  you  talk  about  peace  you  wilt 
find  a  cold  shiver  go  down  the  backs  of  these  men  who  nave  enlarged 
their  plants. 

Mr.  Coixop.  They  are  enlarging  them,  are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  Some  of  them — I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  now — 
but  some  of  them  did  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  CuLLOP,  The  Bethl^em  Steel  Works  made  a  very  large  ad- 
dition, costing  something  like  $90,000,000? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  know  nothing  more  about  that  than  you  do,  from 
reading  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  CniiLOP.  I  saw  the  interview  of  the  head  of  the  institution. 
Now,  certainly  he  is  not  unwise  enough,  in  view  of  his  conduct,  to 
expect  the  bottom  to  fall  out  of  the  business  after  the  wart 

Mr.  Thom.  And  neither  do  I  expect  the  bottom  of  the  business  to 
fall  out  after  the  war,  but  I  expect  very  great  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  relating  to  business  after  tne  war,  and  I  can  not  tell 
what  it  will  be.  We  can  not  tell  what  will  be  the  opportunities  for 
our  products  to  get  in  the  markets  of  the  world  after  the  war.  We  do 
not  know  what  their  buying  capacity  will  be,  and  we  know  nothing 
and  will  know  nothing  until  at  the  end  of  the  war.  One  man  win 
come  along  and  say, "  It  think  there  will  be  great  need  for  steel  after 
the  war,  because  of  the  great  destruction,  and  I  will  take  that  side 
of  the  proposition";  another  man  of  equal  judgment  may  say,  *'I 
do  not  know  that  we  will  control  that  business  after  the  war.  It  may 
go  to  another  country."  There  you  are.  Everything  is  an  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  CuiiiOP.  Taking  the  situation  as  it  appears  now,  with  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  have  been  put  out  of  commission  there  because  of 
the  war,  the  destruction  of  manufacturing  plants,  the  exhaustion  of 
their  finances  in  the  war — waste — would  it  not  appear  most  reasoa- 
aWe  Uiat  the  business  of  this  country,  the  commerce  of  it,  would 
necessarily  increase  very  largely  after  the  war  is  over,  because  the 
fellows  in  the  trenches  over  there  will  not  arise  to  produce  any  moref 
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Mr.  Thoh.  No;  but,  Mr.  CuUop,  you  have  got  to  conflidM-  the 
vastly  increased  efficiency  of  the  men  and  the  nations  who  have  eone 
through  this  great  discipline.  You  do  not  know  what  it  will  be. 
You  know  you  have  got  men  who  have  been  taken  away  from  luxury, 
who  have  known  all  the  discipline  of  need  and  all  the  discipline  of 
self-control,  and  you  are  going  to  put  them  back,  as  a  force,  to  re- 
build the  civilization  of  those  devastated  countries.  Now,  what  they 
are  going  to  accomplish  we  can  not  tell,  but  we  do  know  that  those 
men  will  accomplish  more  than  they  would  if  they  had  not  gone 
through  that  ordeal. 

Mr.  Cuiiop.  But  it  will  take 

Mr.  Thom.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  I  want  to  say  that  for  us  to 
establish  our  s>'stem  of  government — I  mean,  rather  than  our  system 
of  government,  our  policies  of  government — upon  a  war  basis  of 
business,  would  in  my  opinion  be  the  most  short-sighted  policy  you 
could  get  up. 

Mr.  CuijLop.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.    I  am  speaking 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  when  we  are  talking  about  more  business  and 
more  earnings,  we  get  back  at  last  to  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
the  main  in  this  investigation,  and  that  is  a  perfected  system  of 
transportation,  and  are  we  to  base  that,  as  sensible  men,  on  the  ex- 
ceptional conditions  brought  about  by  the  great  commercial  chanf^ 
incident  t^  this  war,  or  base  it  upon  the  average  conditions  which 
will  apply  in  the  future,  in  time  of  peace? 

Hr.  Cuixop.  Now,  one  of  your  plans  for  assisting  business  is  the 
national  incorporation  of  railroads,  as  I  undeistand  you. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  that  would  be  the  most  beneficial. 

Mr.  Cuiiop.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  now 
has  the  power  to  regulate  both  interstate  and  intrastate  charges  on 
commerce,  what  additional  assistance  would  the  Federal  incorpora- 
tion be  over  the  present  plan  other  than  the  one  of  making  it  easier 
to  handle  in  the  financing  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  would  simplify  the  whole  subject  of  regu* 
lation  and  would  assure  a  national  policy  on  all  the  matters  uat 
would  affect  the  destinies  of  railroad  mvestment. 

Mr.  Cmj>op.    That  would  be  the  real  benefit  in  it,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  believe  that  you  can  handle  this  great  question,  di- 
vided up  in  authority,  with  different  sources  of  power  m  different 
roads,  and  with  a  different  measure  of  what  they  may  do  in  a  cor- 
porate way.  But  where  you  have  to  organize  this  country  now 
vou  have  got  to  make  it  efficient.  You  have  not  got  one  railroad 
nandling  a  part  of  your  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with  very 
limited  corporate  powers,  and  another  with  ample,  because  you  do 
not  want  a  limitation  upon  your  agenta.  You  want  the  power  to 
determine  the  entire  corporate  capacity  of  your  instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  you  can  not  do  that  except  through  national 
charter. 

Mr.  Cuixop.  Now,  the  natiMial-cbarter  plan  will  be  very  strongly 
resisted  or  opposed  by  the  States,  because  it  would  deprive  them 
of  a  source  of  great  revenue,  would  it  not? 

Hr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  so.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  revraue? 
1  have  not  got  that  in  my  mind. 
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Mr.  Cxnijop.  Well,  nearlT  every  State  in  the  Union  chareee  a  per- 
centage for  the  granting  of  a  charter,  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  capi- 
talization, which  makes  quite  a  ereat  revenue  to  the  States.  Other- 
wise by  national  incorporation  tne  States  would  lose  that  source  of 
revenue,  and  hence  would  be,  for  that  reason,  if  for  none  other,  op- 
posing the  change  of  plan. 

Mr,  Thom.  I  did  not  know  that  that  was  a  very  great  revenue; 
but  if  it  is,  somebody  has  got  to  pay  it.  Now,  who  is  goine  to  pay  it? 
Is  it  a  proper  charge  to  put  upon  the  general  public  or  other  States, 
where  one  State  can  create  that  burden  as  a.  condition  of  incorpora- 
tion, or  is  it  better,  when  we  are  trimming  down  everything 
and  putting  every  little  stone  in  its  proper  place  in  the  mosaic  we 
are  trying  to  create,  not  to  have  unnecessary  tribute  paid  anywhere, 
not  to  have  unnecessary  burden  put  anywhere,  because  you  are  ac- 
counting for  every  cent  of  your  revenues,  and  where  your  expenses 
are  made  greater.  In  order  that  some  State  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  charging  for  its  franchise  you  have  got  to  put  that  expense 
on  some  part  of  the  public,  either  m  increased  rate  or  in  impaired 
facilities. 

Mr.  Culijop.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairhan.  Senator  Cummins,  wiU  you  take  the  witness? 

Senator  Ctjmhins.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
questions  I  intend  to  propose,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  for  a  long 
time  favored,  and  I  now  favor,  the  very  substantial  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  Federal  control.  But  there  are  certain  phases  of  the 
matter  concerning  which  I  want  to  secure  Mr.  Thorn's  opinion,  and 
in  order  that  I  may  conduct  the  examination  intelligmtiy  I  will  state 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  argument  made  by  Mr.  Thom.  First, 
that  the  capital  required  for  the  proper  enlargement  and  coordina- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  can  not  be  secured  unless  there  are 
(a)  better  assurances  of  the  safety  of  the  investment,  (b)  greater 
certainty  of  adequate  profit.  Have  I  stated,  so  far,  the  argumwit 
correctly  t 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  think  I  made  that  argument  just  as  you  have  stated 
it,  Senator. 

Senator  Cuhhins.  Second,  that  such  assurance  and  such  certainty 
can  be  established  only  by  creating  an  exclusive  Federal  system  of 
regulation  for  interstate  carriers  in  all  matters  which  affect  the  in- 
terstate service  rendered  by  the  carrier.    Am  I  still  correct! 

Mr.  Thom.  Will  you  read  that  over,  Senator?  There  is  one  part 
of  it  that  I  did  not  get. 

Senator  Cttmhins.  That  such  assurance — that  is,  the  assurance  of 
safety 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Senator  CoMMiNa.  That  such  certainty — that  is,  the  certainty  of 
adequate  return 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Senator  Cummins.  Can  be  established  only  by  creating  an  exclu- 
sive Federal  system  of  regulation  for  interstate  carriers  in  all  matters 
which  affect  the  interstate  service  rendered  by  the  carrier! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Cummins.  Third,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object  is  to  enact  a  general  law  for  the  inoorporaUon 
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of  itUergtate  carriers  and  require  all  such  carriers  to  incorporate 
under  it? 

Mr.  Thou.  Yee,  sir;  that  is  part  of  tlie  argument  I  made,  but  that 
is  not  the  whole  of  it. 

Senator  Cdumins.  Certainly;  I  am  speaking  of  that  part  of  it 
about  which  I  intend  to  interrogate  you. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cummins.  It  has  been  assumed  by  yourself  and  by  aome 
members  of  the  c<»nmittee  that  the  present  system  has  practically 
broken  down,  and  that  facilities  for  the  future  can  only  oe  secured 
in  the  way  I  have  indicated.  Mr.  Thom,  what  is  your  definition  of 
a  coiifi8cat(»y  rate? 

Mr.  Thom.  My  definition  of  a  confiscatory  ratet  Do  you  mean 
my  own  or  the  one  under  the  law,  as  I  see  it  f 

Senator  Cummins.  I  would  prefer  your  own. 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  the  one  which  is  my  definitiiHi  of  oonfiscatory 
rate  is  any  rate  less  than  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  service  rendered. 

Senator  CcMBfiNs.  Without  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  company  charging  itf 

Mr.  Thom.  I  say  that  would  be  my  own  definititm. 

Senator  Cummins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  the  one  universally  ac- 


SenatoT  Cumuins.  That  is,  there  may  be  rates,  then,  which  will 
make  no  returns  upon  the  value  of  the  pr<^rty  rendering  the  service 
tiiat  wiU,  or  mav  be^  reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  Thom.  Tnat  is  my  individual  view.  I  think  the  road  may  be 
situated  in  such  an  unfortunate  location  and  so  expensively  admin* 
istered  that  the  charge  of  reasonable  rates  on  it  would  not  make  any 
return  on  the  investment. 

Senator  Cummins.  Is  it  your  view  that  t^e  investor  looks  at  the 
subject  from  that  standpoint? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir ;  b^ause  the  investor  has  been  taught  differently 
fran  the  way  in  which  the  rule  has  been  applied. 

Senator  CfuM:Mii«&  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  when  a  man  is  think- 
ing of  investing  money  in  railway  securities  he  thinks  first  of  tba 
safety  of  the  investment — that  is,  the  probability  of  securing  -a  re- 
turn of  his  principal — and,  secondly,  of  the  interest  upon  the  in- 
vestment that  he  is  likely  to  receive  from  year  to  year! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes ;  those  are  the  things  that  control  him — the  safety 
of  both  his  principal  and  return,  and  the  amount  of  his  return. 

Senator  Cuhmins.  He  wants  to  know  that  there  is  a  reasonable 

Erobability,  anyhow,  that  when  he  desires  to  do  so  he  can  recoup 
is  capital — that  is,  can  sell  his  securities  and  retake  his  principal — 
and  so  long  as  he  remuns  the  owner  of  the  security  that  he  will  re- 
ceive adequate  or  reasonable  interest  upon  his  money  ? 
Mr.  Thoh.  Yes. 

Senator  Cdhhins.  And  those  two  things  being  fairly  well  as- 
sured to  him,  he  will  invest  in  any  securi^  that  has  those  charac- 
teristics I 

Mr.  Tbom.  The  class  of  the  public  that  is  looking  for  a  safe  and 
reliable  investment  will  invest  in  that.  The  speculative  man  will 
not. 
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Senator  Cumminb.  Certainly.  Now,  the  only  evidence  or  facts — 
I  will  put  it  in  that  way — that  you  have  submitted  to  the  committee 
bearing  upon  the  disinclination  of  men  of  money  to  invest  their 
means  in  railway  securities  is  that  during  the  last  year  only  abont  a 
thousand  miles  of  railway  have  been  constructed! 

Mr.  Thom,  Oh,  no,  air;  that  is  not  all. 

Senator  Cummins.  What  other  facts  have  you  submitted? 

Mr.  Thom.  The  other  facts  which  I  have  submitted  are  that  the 
public  does  not  favor  investing  in  railroad  securitiea  any  longer, 
and  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  great  many  witnesses  here  who 
will  show  that  fact. 

Senator  Cuhhins.  That  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not,  rather  than  a 
fact? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  fact  whether  or  not  the  public  now  seek 
or  avoid  railroad  investment. 

Senator  Cummins.  How  do  you  know  that  the  public  is  not  will- 
ing to  invest  money  in  railway  securities? 

Mr.  Thom.  Because  I  get  it  from  the  people  who  are  in  the  invest- 
ment business,  and  we  expect  to  have  them  here  to  testify. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  What  company  has  endeavored  to  sell  railway 
securities  and  failed  ? 

Mr,  Thom.  Oh,  that  is  another  question  entirely.  They  have, 
however,  not  sold  the  character  of  railway  securities  that  will  not 
consume  the  margin  of  safety;  and  there  is  another  fact  that  I  pre- 
sented here,  namely,  that  the  recent  financing  of  railroads,  in  the  last 
16  years,  has  involved  an  increase  of  about  1  per  cent  a  year,  or 
about  16  per  cent  in  the  additional  fixed  charges,  instead  of  the 
proportion  between  stock  issues  and  bond  issues  ming  maintained. 

Senator  Cummins,  But  you  assert  that  we  are  not  going  forward 
to  care  in  a  proper  way  for  the  commerce  of  the  country.  As  I  un- 
derstood it,  you  said  that  during  the  last  year  we  had  built  but  a 
thousand  miles  of  railroad. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  one  of  the  facta. 

Senator  Cummins,  Do  tou  know  of  any  company  desiring  to  build 
additional  railways  that  nas  failed  to  secure  the  money  necessary  to 
doit? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  the  companies  have  come  to  the  conclusion  thai 
it  is  an  unattractive  deal. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  asked  you,  Do  you  know  of  any  company  that 
has  endeavored  to  secure  capital  that  has  failed  in  the  attempt? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  ^ow  it.  But  I  add  that  that  question  of  the 
result  can  be  affected  in  two  ways,  one  by  the  company  not  attempt- 
ing to  do  it  and  the  other  by  the  company  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  field  is  not  attractive  enough  to  attempt  to  do  it,  and  that  it 
would  better  put  all  its  financial  energies  in  increasing  and  improving 
the  property  it  already  owns. 

Senator  Cummins.  T  want  to  be  perfectly  enire  about  one  fact, 
namely,  do  you  know  of  any  company  that  believed  a  railway  ought 
to  be  built  and  has  endeavored  to  build  it  and  failed  to  secure  the 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  personally  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there 
are  none.  I  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other  about  that.  I  oolj 
know  the  fact  that  whereas  heretofore  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  mileage  each  year  of  new  roads 
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Senator  Cuhmins.  But  there  may  be  other  reasons  for  the  failure 
to  enlarge  railway  facilities  than  tne  inability  to  secure  the  capital 
to  construct? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  Senator,  and  when  I  con- 
sider the  vast  regions  of  thb  country  that  are  in  need  of  new  rail- 
roads just  as  much  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  there  has  been 
DO  extension  in  them,  I  can  not  believe  that  the  result  has  been 
brought  about  by  anything  but  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  investors 
that  the  field  is  no  longer  attractive. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  that  is  merely  argumentative.  I  wondered 
whether  the  cessation  of  railroad  building  in  a  measure  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  peof^e  were  unwilling  to  invest  their  money  in  sucK 
enterprises  or  whether  it  was  due  to  some  other  cause. 

Mr.  Tboh.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  railroad  investments 
nre  no  longer  attractive.    Now,  that  is  an  opinion. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  do  you  not  know  of  any  company  that  has 
sought  to  secure  the  capital  and  failed? 

Mr.  Thom.  Xo,  but  I  think  I  can  see  a  sufficient  reason  from  what 
I  know  of  railroad  conditions  to  show  why  there  would  be  nothing  of 
that  sort  advocated  by  railroad  managers. 

Senator  Cumsiins.  What  is  your  test  of  the  necessity  of  additional 
railroad  facilities? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  would  say  that  where  the  territory  is  promising 
enough  in  respect  to  its  products,  agricultural,  mineral,  or  forest,  or 
any  products,  to  make  transportation  necessary,  that  then  it  would 
be  an  attractive  field,  but  of  course  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
cost  of  the  enterprise  and  the  amount  of  traffic  that  will  be  produced, 
and  when  you  get  to  the  point  of  where  there  is  a  reasonably  assured 
traffic  that  will  pay  the  return  on  the  investment,  I  think  there  you 
have  your  attractive  field. 

Senator  Cuhuins.  You  recognize,  do  you  not,  that  with  the  rail- 
roads as  they  are  now  located  and  the  markets  as  they  are  now  estab- 
li^ed,  that  the  railroad  building  of  the  future  must  be  practically 
carried  on  by  established  railroad  companies! 

Mr.  Thom'.  I  believe  that  to  he  the  fact.  Senator.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  rely  in  the  future  on  the  extension  of  present  systems  rather 
than  the  building  of  new  systems. 

Senator  Cummins.  Inasmuch  as  substantially  every  extension  into 
a  new  territory  must  rely  upon  transportation  of  an  established  line 
there  is  really  no  inducement  for  an  independent  company  to  en- 
deavor to  exploit  or  to  develop  a  new  territory,  is  there? 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  there  are  some,  but  I  believe  that  is  a  disappear- 
ing force.  Now,  heretofore  we  all  know  that  a  railroad  could  build 
into  a  new  territory  and  make  itself  so  disagreeable  that  it  would 
hare  to  be  bought  out.  I  believe  now  that  situations  have  been  ma- 
teriallv  alterea  bv  the  public  conception  of  such  matters,  and  that 
hereafter,  as  you  have  stated  it,  the  great  thing  we  have  to  rely  upon 
to  develop  new  territory  is  for  existing  systems  to  extend  into  them. 

Senator  Cummins.  That  is  so  long  as  private  ownership  continues 
the  extensions  into  new  territory  must,  practically  speaking,  take 
(dace  through  the  established  linesl 

Mr.  Thom.  Must  for  the  most  part. 
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Senator  Cdmhins.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  any 
established  line  of  railway  desired  to  build  new  tracks  into  a  new 
territo^  and  could  not  do  it  because  it  could  not  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  but  I  feel  entirely  justified  in  saying  that  their 
judgement  of  whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  to  build  into  new  terri- 
tory has  been  affected  by  railroad  conditions  as  established  through 
regulation,  and  that  that  feeling  of  extension  would  reappear  if  they 
could  be  assured  of  helpful  Government  action. 

Senator  Cummins.  This  feeling,  however,  has  been  in  the  minds 
of  railway  managers.  They  have  not  sou^t  the  minds  of  the  rail- 
way investors,  have  they? 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  I  suppose  they  have  discussed  those  que^ons  with 
the  representatives  of  railroad  investors,  undoubtedly. '  I  have  no 
idea  in  the  world  that  they  have  shut  themselves  up  like  clams  and 
have  not  considered  the  usual  avenues  of  securing  money. 

Senator  Cumhinb.  I  suppose  I  have  already  asked  you  thb  question, 
but  I  repeat  it,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  an  established 
line  of  railway  desired  to  extend  its  tracks  through  new  territory 
during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Thom.  You  have  asked  that  and  I  answer  again  that  I,  per-  - 
sonally,  have  no  knowledge  of  such  an  enterprise  as  that  having 
been  offered  to  the  public  and  having  failed. 

Senator  Cummins.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  test  for  the  neces- 
sity of  an  enlai^ement  of  the  facilities  of  a  transportation  company 
in  territory  already  occupied  i 

Mr.  Thoh.  The  test  is  whether  the  transportation  company  is 
able  to  carry  forward  promptly  all  the  traffic  that  that  territory  can 
properly  produce. 

Senator  Ctjuhinb.  Is  it  your  view  that  without  regard  to  the  ebb 
and  Sow  of  traffic — ^I  say  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  volume  of  traffic — 
that  the  railway  company  should  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  take  care 
of  any  traffic  that  may  be  offered  to  it? 

Mr.  Thou.  Oh,  no;  that  they  should  be  reasonably  prepared  for 
any  traffic  that  they  can  foresee,  and  one  of  the  greatest  functions  of 
a  railroad  management  is  to  form  a  just  and  reasonable  conception 
of  the  needs  of  the  public  as  they  develop  and  to  have  its  facilities 
ready  when  the  time  of  necessity  arises. 

Senator  Cdhminb.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  witiiin  two  vears  that 
the  facilities  we  now  have  were  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  traffic? 

Mr.  Thom.  If  you  mean  the  rolling  stock  we  have  now. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  mean  all  the  facilities  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Thoh.  They  were  in  the  low  condition  of  business  adequate, 
but  we  do  not  have  a  mere  ebb  and  flow  in  business.  There  is,  not- 
withstanding the  ebb  and  flow  to  which  you  allude,  there  is  always 
progress  to  an  enlarged  commerce,  to  a  necessity  for  greater  facili- 
ties, and  that  is  the  thing  that  has  to  be  provided  for. 

Senator  Cumminb.  You  are  familiar  with  the  traffic  movement  of 
the  last  Ave  years,  fairly  so,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Thgu.  I  do  not  Imow ;  I  suppose  I  am  just  like  any  other  man. 

Senator  Cummins,  In  what  years  of  the  last  five  has  it  been  found 
that  the  railway  facilities  were  insufficient? 
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Mr.  Tbom.  I  have  those  years  in  mind.  I  know  the  fact  that, 
taking  a  large  view  of  the  question,  we  can  trace  through  a  series  of 
years  a  percentage  of  increase  all  the  time.  Sometimes  that  increase 
IS  accentuated  by  special  conditions ;  sometimes  it  is  depressed  below 
the  average  in  special  conditions,  but  there  is  the  consequent  growth, 
if  you  take  a  large  view  of  it,  and  do  not  take  it  from  year  to  year. 

Senator  Cummins.  Do  not  understand  rae  to  controvert  the  state- 
iQHit  that  under  the  present  system,  since  we  began  to  regulate  the 
railways  in  1887,  the  volume  of  the  traffic  has  quadrupled  or  more, 
has  it  not} 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  Cuhhins.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  over  long 
periods  we  shall  see  a  like  increase  in  the  future.  But  there  always 
wiU  be,  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs,  some  years  in  which  a  patt 
of  the  facilities  will  not  be  demanded  and  other  years  in  which  th» 
facilities  will  be  inadequate! 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  inevitable. 

Senator  Cithmikb.  And  it  would  not  be  either  economical  or  wise 
to  enlarge  our  railway  facilities  so  that  they  could  always  promptly 
care  for  the  peak  of  the  load  in  a  particular  month? 

Mr.  Thoh.  No  ;  that  is  not  necessary  nor  do  I  feel  that  under  any 
system  of  reeulation  it  wiU  be  attempted. 

Senator  Cmatma.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  present  year 
is  abnormal,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cdmuins.  And  you  adhere  to  that? 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Cummins.  So  that,  unfortunate  as  the  fact  may  be  that 
we  are  not  able  to  expeditiously  carry  all  Qte  commerce  that  is  now 
offered,  that  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  serious  inadequacy  in  rail- 
war  facilities,  is  it? 

Mr.  Thoh.  That  is  no  proof  that  thwe  is  any  inadequacy  in  the 
railroad  facilities  which  ought  to  be  provided  against,  standiiw 
alone,  but  I  do  think  that  you  will  find  it  will  develop  that  the  rail- 
road facilities  would  have  been  very  much  better  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion if  there  had  bwn  a  nonnal  opportunity  for  the  railroads  to  look. 
fwward. 

Senator  Cummins.  Mr.  Thom,  how  much  independent  capital — 
by  ind^ModsBt  I  mean  aside  from  the  earnings  of  the  railways — ^has 
been  invested  in  railway  property  in  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  between  six  and  seven  hundred  millions  a 
year. 

Senator  Cuhhins.  What  amount  of  eaminss  have  been  invested 
in  beteerTBOits  and  enla^ements,  not  included  within  the  ordinary 
phrase  of  maintenance  and  operatitm? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Smator  Cummins.  You  can  not  remember,  or  possibly  you  have 
nerw  i&quired? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  the  fact. 

I  should  like  here  to  put  into  the  record  some  figures  for  the  year 
1015.  The  reason  I  have  them  is  because  of  a  question  asked  by 
Judge  Sims  the  other  day  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  billionof  dollara 
of  earnings  and  why  they  could  not  be  put  in  the  properties. 
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Mr.  SiMfl.  Net  earnings. 

Mr.  TeoM.  Yes;  for  Uke  year  1916  those  figures  are  these 

Senator  Cumminb.  You  are  speaking  now  of  earnings  invested  in 
enlargements  and  betterments  of  property,  are  you  i 

Mr.  Thom,  I  am  coming  down  to  that  figure  of  a  balance,'  but  I 
just  want,  if  you  will  let  me,  without  interrupting  your  examination, 
to  put  these  figures  in.     They  are  as  follows: 

Net  income  from  operations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915, 
from  the  railroads  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
sion was  $688,953,248.  Income  from  securities  owned  by  those  rail- 
roads, $129,374,047,  making  an  aggregate  of  $818,327,295.  Out  of 
that  there  was  paid  in  interest  ^63,540,666,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$354,786,629.  Dividends  paid  $209,520,420,  or  2.4  per  cent  on  the 
outstanding  stock,  leaving  a  balance  of  $145,266,209.  It  may  be  that 
balance  went  into  improvements. 

Senator  Ctjhmins.  You  understand,  I  assume,  that  those  figures 
are  not  accepted  generally,  are  they  i 
Mr.  TeoM.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  mean  this:  That  it  is  charged  and,  I  think,  is 
rather  satisfactorily  proven,  that  during  certain  years  of  the  last 
five  the  railway  companies  have  taken  from  their  earnings  and  in- 
vested in  permanent  improvement  of  their  property,  aside  from  ordi- 
nary maintenance,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  their  earnings 
than  they  ordinarily  do. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  had  not  been  advised  of  that  controversy ;  I  had  not 
heard  of  that. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  it  is  was  very  ear- 
nestly contended  in  the  Advanced  Rate  cases  that  the  railways  had 
unduly  and  unreasonably  expanded  their  so-called  "  maintenance 
accounts  " t 
Mr.  Thom.  No. 

Senator  CnMMiNS.  And  in  that  way  had  disposed  of  a  lai^e  sum 
of  earnings  that  ought  to  have  been  reported  as  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  capital — I  mean,  a  return  on  capital) 

Mr,  Thom.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  that  controversy.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  you  state.  I  assume  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's system  of  accounts  was  intended  to  reveal  everything  that 
was  done. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  The  figures  you  have  just  stated  are  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  railway  companies,  are  they  not? 

Mr,  Thom.  On  the  system  of  accounts  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  requires. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  know,  but  that  system  permits  of  great  lati- 
tude in  discretion  with  respect  to  the  application  of  earnings,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  system  reveals  every  cent  that  is  spent  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  spent.  One  thing  of  which  we  can  rest 
assured  is  that  there  are  no  longer  any  secrets  in  the  railway  world. 
Senator  Cummins.  I  am  not  accusing  the  railways  of  anything 
criminal  or  of  violating  the  law,  but  I  assumed  that  you  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the  application  of  earn- 
ings that  arose  in  the  Five  Per  Cent  Kate  case,  and  m  other  cases,  too. 
Mr.  Thom,  if  investors  are  frightened  now  about  railway  invest- 
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mente,  does  their  fear  arise  from  past  regulations  or  frtMU  appre- 
hension  with  respect  to  future  regulation  t 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  tiiink  it  arises  from  both. 

Senator  Cdhhins.  If  it  arises  from  past  regulation,  ia  it  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  the  railway  companies  have  not  been  permitted 
to  earn  a  fair,  reasonable  revenue! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  that  the  public  believe  that  regulation  has  been 
heretofore  applied  so  as  to  ^ve  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  without 
any  reference  to  the  larger  view  of  the  public  interest  in  a  surplus 
fund  sufficient  to  secure  the  credit  of  tne  carriers  and  the  future 
supply  of  facilities. 

Senator  Cuhhins.  Your  answer,  in  a  paraphrase,  is  simply  an 
affirmative  one  to  my  question,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Tboh.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cdhhins.  That  is  to  say.  that  vou  have  said,  substan- 
tially, that  the  fear  so  far  as  the  past  regulation  is  concerned  arose 
out  of  unfair  reflation  in  reducing  rates  or  in  not  permitting  the 
railway  companies  to  charge  adequate  rates? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  unfair."  I  think  it  has  been 
a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  two  functions  of 
regalation.  I  think  that  heretofore  the  public  eye  has  been  alone 
upon  the  question  of  railroad  abuses,  the  necessity  for  thedr  correc- 
tion, and  the  desirability  to  get  the  least  possible  rate,  whereas  there 
has  been  much  more  involved,  and  that  is  a  provision  for  the  facili- 
ties for  the  future ;  and  you  can  not  get  them  without  furnishing  a 
proper  basis  for  railroad  credit. 

Senator  Cummins.  However  carefully  you  may  reflect  the  public 
opinion  in  the  answer  you  have  just  made,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
v«iy  serious  impeachment  upon  the  intelligence  and  justice  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  it  so.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  coounent,  that  that  has  been  the  conception 

Senator  Cummins.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce C'ommission— — 

Mr.  Thom  (continuing).  In  the  minds  of  the  regulating  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  and  I  »m  not  goine  to  be  put  into  the  position 
of  making  a  critirism  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  un- 
justly. 

S«aiator  Cuhmins.  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  so,  unless  you  mean  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  it  in  any  sense  to  reflect  upon 
them.    I  think  it  has  been  the  spirit  of  regulation. 

Senator  Cummins.  We  selected  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
t^ion  supposedly  of  intelligent  anf3  patriotic  men.  Now,  do  you  mean 
to  affirm  that  there  has  b^n  absent  from  their  minds  the  necessity  of 
the  development  of  our  railway  facilties,  so  that  the  commerce  of  the 
country  could  be  served  i 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  think  they  have  not  taken  due  care  of  that,  nor  do  I 
think  Congress  has  taken  due  care  of  it;  nor  do  I  think  the  public 
mind  has  taken  due  cognizance  of  that,  and  we  are  all  justified  in 
bringing  forward  any  phase  of  an  idea  that  we  think  has  been 
neglected. 

Senator  Cummins.  Perfectly  justified. 
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Mr.  Thom.  And  that  is  all  I  am  doing.  I  am  not  doing  it  in  any 
spirit  of  criticism  or  antagonism.  I  am  doing  it  merely  for  t^e 
valae  of  what  this  angle  of  view  may  be  to  our  common  destinies. 

Senator  Cuhuinb.  But,  after  all,  your  position  is  that  the  commis- 
sion to  which  we  have  delegated  the  power  to  revise  rates,  has  failed 
to  think  of  the  future,  and  has  imposed  rates  upon  the  railway 
companies  which  have  driven  investors  out  of  the  market;  that  is 
the  substance  of  your  position,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Thom.  Well,  Senator,  no  matt«r  what  invidious  form  your 
question  may  attempt  to  put  upon  my  answer — and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  try  to  put  any,  because  I  am  simply  here  brin^ngf  for- 
ward in  as  considerate  and  as  fair  a  way  as  I  can,  the  idea,  with- 
out particularizing  any  part  of  the  governmental  machineir'  of 
regulation,  that  regulation  itself  has  not  heretofore  duly  considered 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

Senator  Cdmmimh.    Yes. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  that  in  any  sense  that  would  be 
unpleasant  to  anybody,  but  I  do  mean  it  as  putting  before  you 
gentlemen,  charged  with  your  responsibilities,  that  thought  for  you 
to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  it. 

Senator  Cttmuimb.  I  can  well  understand  how  people,  who  think 
on  the  subject  superficially  may  not  consider  that  phase  of  it,  bvt  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  und^stand  how  a  ccHnmission  com- 
posed of  intelligent,  thou^tful  men  could  fail  to  give  that  sabject 
all  the  consideration  that  it  deserved. 

Mr.  Thom.  Tbey  may  arrive  at  a  concluaon,  under  one  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  different  from  what  they  would  under  another, 
and  their  conclusion  may  not  have  dealt  successfully  and  adequately 
with  the  puUic  needs  for  the  future.  • 

Senator  Cummins.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  would  be  then  merely  this :  I  am  not  going  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  attempting  a  criticism  of  the  motives  of  that 
body.  I  have  got  a  right  to  bring  forward  the  thought  that  the 
policies  of  regulation  in  this  country  have  not  taken  snfiScient  note  of 
this  important  matter,  and  that  is  all  I  do. 

Senator  CnMMiwB.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  be 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  you  may  think  that  you  had  better  just  tate  as 
a  whole  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissdon  has  done,  and 
never  question  that,  and  never  look  beyond  that,  and  you  may  say 
**  Mr.  Thom  ia  wrong  about  it"  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  I  am 
bringing  it  forward  with  the  proof  which  we  will  have  to  support 
it,  to  see  whether  or  not  I  am  right  about  it.  I  believe  I  am  ngfat 
about  it. 

Senator  Cummins.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  failure  to  consider  that  phase  of  the  subject,  and  a 
failure  to  deal  with  it  adequately.  Now,  if  you  had  said  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  compelled  the  railways  to 
render  their  service  at  a  rate  that  will  not  provide  for  the  future, 
that  would  be  a  mistake  on  their  part,  if  true,  in  my  judgment,  as  to 
the  rates  that  were  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  but  when  you  assert 
that  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  C<Hnmission  have  not 
thought  of  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  a  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  not  said  that.  I  have  not  said  that.  All  that 
I  have  said  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  whether  thinking  of  the  future 
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or  not — and,  of  course,  they  have  thought  of  the  future — that  they 
hare  not  ^ren  sufficient  weight  to  the  considerations  which  I  am 
now  bringing  to  your  attention.  Now,  is  not  that  a  legitimate  thing 
to  say  to  anybody  of  a  public  commission  i 

Senator  Cumuinb.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  legitimate,  in  a  way;  and 
all  that  means  is  simply  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  not  permitted  the  carriers  to  charge  a  sufficient  rate  to  take 
care  of  the  future,  and  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  penl  of  the  days 
to  come  just  as  menacing  as  the  peril  of  the  days  that  are  past. 

Mr.  I^OM.  TJndoubtealy. 

Senator  Cummins.  For  we  can  not  do  anything  that  will  change 
that  situation,  unless  we  change  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  get  other  men  there. 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  I  think  voa 
want  your  law  changed.  I  think  you  want  the  spirit  of  the  Qov- 
emment  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  brine  about  a  confidence  t^t 
the  public  now,  as  represented  in  its  chief  law-making  body,  appre- 
ciate conditions  in  a  way  that  will  insure  a  cordial  and  friendly 
attitude  toward  anything  that  can  be  justified  in  the  future.  Now, 
1  tried  to  show  you  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  law  was  the  t«miB 
that  were  imposed  upon  the  vanqui^ed,  created  by  the  victor.  I 
think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Cummins.  Yon  have  developed  the  genesis  or  origin  of 
regulation. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  I  want  to  plead  with  you  to  get  into  this  law  an 
assurance  of  governmental  attitude  which  will  give  to  the  investing 
public  cOTifidence. 

Senator  Cohminb.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  this:  How  we 
can,  by  legislation,  change  the  smrit  of  the  people  or  the  Bpmt^  if 
you  please,  of  the  commission.  We  have  delemted  to  the  ctmunission 
the  authority  to  establish  reasonable  rates  tor  the  s«*vice.  Now, 
ttiey  have  eone  forward,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  have  acted,  th^  have 
eetablishecT  reasonable  rates.  Now,  what  can  we  do  to  correct  the 
spirit  of  the  commission  in  the  work  that  they,  are  about  to  do? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  like  you  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  correcting 
the  spirit  of  the  commission.  I  am  not  making  any  attack  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  C(Hnmission. 

S^ator  CuHMiNB.  Whose  spirit  is  it,  then,  you  want  corrected! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  am  talking  ahout  your  system  of  rwulation,  gen- 
erally, and  I  believe  that  on  the  lines  which  I  have  advocated  Here 
you  can  put  into  that  system  of  regulation  certain  ideas  of  encour- 
agement and  assurance  to  the  investing  public  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit.  Now,  what  good  does  it  do  to  get  me  down  to  a  possible 
criticising  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommissitHit  I  am  not 
assuming  that  position. 

Senator  Cuhhjms.  Evei?  man  has  that  ri^t 

Mr.  Thom.  Why  try  to  ^»ut  me  in  that  position? 

Senator  Ccmmi}4b.  I  think  what  you  have  said  is  a  criticism  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Taou.  So  far  as  I  have  said,  it  has  to  go.  Why  do  you  want 
to  emphasize  that  and  bring  out,  as  if  I  were  m  antagtmism  to  them, 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  not  t 
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Senator  Cduhins.  Personally,  I  am  sure  you  are  not ;  but  we  can 
DOt  do  any  more  than  to  bet  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, "  Fix  reasonable  rates  for  the  service  rendered  by  the  railway 
companies." 
Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  you  can. 

Senator  Commins.  Can  we  say,  "  You  can  fix  unreasonable  rates  "i 
Mr.  Thom.  No;  but  you  can  say  that  certain  things  must  be  con- 
sidered in  fixing  them.  For  example,  here  is  a  section  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  has  held  distinctly  that  they  can 
not  consider  general  conditions  in  this  country  in  fixing  a  rate;  that 
they  must  have  regard  only  to  the  particular  little  transactions  that 
are  before  them.  Now,  you  can  say  to  them  in  your  law  that  in  fix- 
ing the  level  of  rates  in  this  country  they  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  outlook ;  that  they  must  regard  the  credit  of  the  car- 
riers to  the  extent  that  such  a  credit  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  able 
to  furnish  the  facilities  as  commerce  grows.  You  can  say  that.  Now, 
that  is  one  of  the  principal  things  we  want  you  to  say. 

Senator  Cuuminb,  I  was  coming  to  just  that  point.  I  think  the 
statement  you  just  made  is  inconsistent  with  others  that  you  have 
made,  in  this :  Wliat  is  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  service  rendered  by 
a  carrier  is  a  judicial  question  finnlly — the  elements  that  entor  into  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  mean  judicial — are  you  using  that  term  as  one  to 
be  determined  by  the  courts  as  contradistinguished  from  the  commis- 
sion t 

Senator  Cumhiks.  We  will  say  it  is  in  its  sense  judicial.  If  we 
were  to  s^  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "  Fix  a  reason- 
able rate  for  every  service  rendered  by  the  carriers,"  we  could  not  go 
on  and  say  that  in  fixing  it  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  fix  it  thus  and  thus. 

Mr.  Thom.  Why?  You  have  got  a  rigjit  to  fix  it  yourself.  Ton 
dont  have  to  go  through  the  commission. 

Senator  CuMuiNB.  Because  we  can  not  do  anything  more  than  to 
declare  that  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Tes,  you  can. 

Senator  Cumuims.  But  we  can  not  declare  the  dements  that  shall 
make  up  the  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  only  that;  but  you  can  declare  the  rate. 

Senator  Cummins.  We  can  declare  the  rate! 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes;  and  you  can  tell  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission everything  that  they  must  take  into  consideration. 

Senator  Cummins.  Can  we  say  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccan- 
mission  that  "  You  shall  establish  rates  that  will  pay  6  per  cent  on 
all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  railway  company  t " 

Mr.  Thom,  Can  you  say  that? 

Senator  Cummins.  Would  that  be  a  lawful  direction! 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  lawful.  There  is  so 
much  opportunity,  you  know,  for  making  a  man  appear  to  advocate 
something  when  he  says  it  is  merely  lawful  that  I  want  it  understood 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  but  I  say  it  is  a  law- 
ful thing  to  do. 

Senator  Cummins.  Then,  that  would  take  the  discretion  entirely 
away  from  the  commission  i 

Mr.  Thoh.  You  have  a  right  to  do  that. 

Senator  Cummins.  We  have  a  right  to  establish  ratest 
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Mr.  Thoh.  You  have  a  right  to  limit  it;  you  have  got  a  ri^t  to 
take  it  away. 

Senator  Cuhmins,  So  that  what  you  really  are  asking  here  is 
that  Congress  shall  so  direct  the  commission  that  the  outcome  of 
the  work  of  the  commission  will  accomplish  the  purposes  that  yon 
have  in  view  and  take  away  from  the  commission  its  present  dis- 
cretion in  determining  what  reasonable  rates  are? 

Mr.  Thou.  It  will  not  take  a^ay  the  discretion  of  the  commission 
by  any  means,  entirely,  but  it  will  introduce  into  their  consideri^tion 
certain  standards  which,  if  Congress  approves,  should  be  made 
matters  of  consideration  by  them. 

Senator  Cummimb.  Mr.  Thorn,  have  you  had  any  observation  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  investors  toward  the  securities  of  o^er 
public  utilities  controlled  by  municipalities? 

Mr.  Thom.  Only  what  I  have  heard  generaUy.  I  have  not  per- 
sonally. 

Senator  Cdhuins.  Has  the  investing  mind  changed  with  regard 
to  them,  and  is  it  as  much  disinclined  to  invest  in  municipal  utilities 
as  in  railway  utilities? 

Mr.  Thom.  1  could  not  tell  you  that.  We  will  have  here  before 
you  witnesses  to  show  the  attitute  of  the  investing  mind. 

Senator  Cuuhinb.  What  is  your  understanding  of  that  attitude 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Thom.  My  understanding  of  the  attitude  is  rather  indefinite 
on  that  point,  and  I  would  not  care  to  state  it,  because  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  state  with  accuracy. 

Senator  Cuhmins.  Yoii  do  not  know  whether  the  utilities  through- 
out the  country,  under  the  control  of  municipalities 

Mr.  Thoh.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

Senator  Cumhins.  Have  any  difficulty  in  financing  their  various 
enterprises  or  not) 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do  not  know.  That  has  not  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. 

Senator  Cdhhins.  Excluding  duplication,  the  present  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  railways  of  the  country  is  about  fift«en  and  one-half  bil- 
lions, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thou.  I  have  not  got  the  figures;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  CtiMMiKS.  WeU,  you  know  it  is  about  $15,000,000,000,  do 
fou  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  thought  it  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  that,  but  I  do 
not  know. 

Senator  Cuhmins.  I  am  excluding  the  duplication  of  securities. 

Mr.  Thou.  We  will  accept  your  ^ure  for  tiie  purposes  of  your 
question.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  And  of  this  capitalization,  in  round  numbers, 
nine  billions  are  represented  by  bonds  and  six  billions  by  stock. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Well,  I  haven't  got  those  proportions;  but  I  am 
willing  to  accept  your  view,  because  you  are  generally  very  accurate. 

Senator  Cuhulns.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  exactly  accurate,  because 
1  am  using  simply  the  round  numbers,  but  that  is  my  recollection  and 
it  corresponds  with  your  idea  that  about  60  per  cent  or  a  little  more 
of  the  capitalization  will  be  found  in  bonds,  and  about  40  per  cent 
in  stocks. 
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Mr,  Thom.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  accepting  your 
views  as  to  the  facts,  Senator. 

Senator  Cummin's.  You  saidj  and  it  is  universally  known  to  be 
true,  that  these  stocks  were  originally  issued  without  paTment,  or 
substantial  payment,  to  the  corporations  which  issued  tnem,  and 
that  thej'  were  given  to  those  who  took  the  bonds  as  bonuses.     . 

Mr.  Thom.  Xot  all  of  them  by  any  means.  A  great  deal  of  stock 
has  been  issued  at  par,  but  there  has  been  a  system  of  issuing  stock 
as  a  bonus  with  bonds.  Now,  what  proportion  is  involved  in  that 
I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cuhmixb.  How  much  of  the  six  billions  of  stock,  or  a 
little  more  than  six  billions,  were  issued  without  any  substantial 
payment! 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cuhhins.  I  am  not  now  speaking,  of  course,  of  what  the 
present  investor  paid  for  Uie  stock. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  quite  understand  you. 

Senator  Cukhinb.  I  am  speaking  of  the  original  issue. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Original  issue,  but  I  do  uot  know  the  facts. 

Senator  Cummins.  You  do  know  that  it  is  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  $6,000,000,000,  do  you  nott 

Mr,  Thom.  I  should  be  prepared  to  accept  that  if  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  fact.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cummins,  Now,  it  is  not  true  that  these  bonuses  of  stocks, 
through  which  a  large  part  of  the  watered  capitalization  was  issued, 
were  absorbed  by  the  promoters  and  were  not  acquired  by  those  who 
actually  furnished  the  money  on  the  bonds! 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  it  may  be  that  that  was  so.  I  know  that  there 
was  a  large  system  of  promotion  and  they  got,  doubtless,  what  they 
asked  in  stock. 

Senator  Cumhins.  The  original  way  in  which  it  was  done,  as  f 
understand  it,  was  that  the  railway  company,  either  throu^  a  con- 
struction company  or  otherwise,  issued  its  bonds  and  stocks,  and  that 
the  investment  brokers  or  bankers  got  the  stock  together  with  tne 
promoters,  and  that  when  finally  thev  sold  the  bonds  to  the  real 
investor  he  got  nothing  more  than  the  oonds.  That  is  true,  is  it  not, 
in  a  l^Ege  f^j' 

Mr.  InoH.  I  believe  that  to  be  true  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Senator  Cummins.  NoWj  therefore,  the  man  who  really  invested 
his  money  in  these  enterprises  was  not  an  adventurer,  was  h«t 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  you  take,  for  example,  such  a  situation  as  this: 
Here  is  a  railroad  to  be  built  and  the  contractor  to  build  it^  he 
undertakes  to  do  it  and  to  furnish  the  money  for  the  bonds  and  the 
stock.  Now,  that  money  that  built  that  railroad  came  in  tiat  way. 
Ultimately  those  bonds  are  passed  on  to  the  public,  just  like  tne 
stock  was  passed  on  to  the  public,  and  the  man  that  bought  that  bond 
is  not  the  man  that  built  the  road. 

Senator  Cummins.  Precisely;  and  therefore  so  far  those  roads 
have  been  built  by  the  proceeds  of  bonds  that  have  been  bought  by, 
investors  who  get  nothing  more  than  the  bonds  themselves  and  coQld 
make  no  profit  in  excess  of  the  interest  upon  the  bonds,  is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Thom,  I  expect  a  great  many  of  those  men  that  took  the  bonds 
got  stock  with  them. 
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Senator  Cuhmihs.  Hare  you  ever  gone  through  the  history  of  the 
capitalization  of  any  considerable  railway,  aside  from  the  one  which 
you  are  interested  in? 

Mr.  Thoh.  Well,  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  is  frequently  done,  for  the  man  who  furnished  the 
noney  to  set  both  stock  and  bonds  with  it — so  many  bonds  and  so 
much  8toc£,  as  a  bonus. 

Senator  Cummins.  Well,  that  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Thom.  And  finally  that  is  passed  along,  until  the  man  who 
buys  the  stock  pays  for  it,  and  the  man  who  buys  the  bonds  pays  for 
them. 

Senator  Cduhins.  It  is  not  my  observation  or  knowledge  that  1 
hare  acquired,  in  what  little  study  I  have  given  to  it.  HotwitJi- 
standing  the  diaracter  of  the  stock — and  we  have  just  been  discuss- 
ing  that — and  the  further  fact  that  the  bonds  or  many  of  them  were 
onginally  issued  in  a  dishonest  way — and  by  di^oneet  I  mean  that 
the  company  did  not  get  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  and  put  it  into 
the  property  that  was  heing  built — what  per  cent  upon  the  capitali- 
zation was  earned  by  the  railway  companies  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  12  months,  after  deducting  operation,  maintenance, 
and  taxes  t 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  will  get  the  fiffure  and  put  it  in  the  record,  if  you 
want  it.    I  do  not  know.    I  wiD  get  it  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Ctthhinb.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  last  12  montjis 
the  railway  cranpanies  have  earned  net,  after  nuiking  the  deducticms 
I  have  already  mentioned,  more  than  7  per  cent  upon  the  entire 
capitalization  f 

Mr.  Tboh.  Well,  without  knowing  the  fact,  and  jnanting  it  for  tha 
purfJoses  of  the  discussion,  I  do  not  think  that  uiat  has  any  real 
bearing  on  what  you  gentlemen  are  called  upon  to  decide,  for  the 
reason  that  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  contend  that  you  must 
OHisider  this  abnormal  year  as  a  permanent  situation.  Certainly, 
investors  do  not.  If  you  could  guarantee  always  the  earnings  up  to 
the  present  level  you  would  have  the  future  very  much  simplified 
in  respect  to  railroad  matters,  but  nobody  charged  with  this  re- 
qxHtsibility  believes  that  this  is  a  fair  test. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  do  not  myself  think  it  is  a  fair  test,  the  one 
year  alone :  but  if  we  need  additional  railway  facilities — and  I  am 
assuming  that  we  will  need  more — it  most  be  because  tiiere  will  be 
more  traffic  to  handle  in  the  coming  years  than  is  handled  now ;  that 
is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  but 

Senator  Cummins.  And  the  natural  growth  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Thom.  It  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  the  same  relation- 
ship betweMi  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the  cost  of  the  facilities.  You 
have  got  always  to  determine  that  as  a  permanent  quantity  before 

Senator  Cummins.  But  in  order  to  be  furnished  a  little  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  is  it  not  true  that  the  net  earnings  of  all 
the  railway  companies  of  the  country,  arrived  at  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested,  deducting  maintenance  and  operation  and  taxes  for  the 
last  five  years,  has  averaged  6  per  cent  upon  the  entire  capitalization  t 
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Mr.  TeoM.  Ishoulddoubtthat  very  much.  I  have  not  the  flares, 
but  I  should  doubt  that  very  much. 

Senator  CmuHiNS.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  bonds  of  the  railway  companies  bear  inter- 
est at  4  or  4j  per  cent,  and  if  the  earnings  during  the  last  five  yean, 
as  an  average,  have  paid  6  per  cent  upon  the  entire  capitalization,  th« 
result  would  be  that  they  have  earned  enough  to  pay  about  8  per  cent 
upon  the  entire  stock  capitalization? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  fact ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  earnings  have  been  in  sufficient  amount  to  attract  the 
investment  of  the  public  in  them.  I  think  the  fact  is  just  the  con- 
trary, Senator. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  Do  you  remember  what  the  net  earnings  of  all 
the  railways  were,  computed  in  the  wav  I  have  suggested,  in  the 
year  ISlOf 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir:  I  do  not.  I  can  get  any  of  those  figures  and 
put  them  in  the  record,  if  you  want  them. 

Senator  Cummiks.  Do  you  know  what  thev  were  for  the  ye*r 
1913? 

Mr.  Thom,  I  do  not  carry  those  in  my  head  by  years.  I  know 
that  the  percentage  has  been  way  below  tfte  neces-sary  surplus  which 
must  be  provided  if  you  are  going  to  attract  investors. 

Senator  Cummins.  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  find 
out 

Mr.  Thom.  We  will  have  witnesses  on  the  stand  to  give  all  those 
figures. 

Senator  Cdumins.  And  whether  the  revenues  have  not  been  a  little 
more  satisfactory  to  the  investoi-s  than  you  have  been  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. I  have  asked  about  1910  and  1913,  because  the  revenues  of  both 
those  years  were  very  carefully  examined  into  in  the  two  ttdvaoce 
rate  cases,  and  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  showing  there. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  know,  I  was  not  in  those  advance  rate  cases.  We 
will  have  testimony  on  all  those  points  before  this  committee.  I 
have  not  charged  my  mind  with  that  at  all. 

Senator  CnMMiNS.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  fibres  I  have 
given  are  substantially  correct,  you  would  want  to  revise  your  view 
of  the  attitude  of  the  investor,  would  you  not,  a  little  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  I  think  I  have  very  certain 
evidence  of  what  the  attitude  of  the  investor  is. 

Senator  CuMsnNS,  One  more  question  along  that  line.  Yon  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  capitalization  of  the  C%icago  A  Alton 
and  St.  ^uis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Pock  Island  and  the  Erie,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  just  know  that  there  has  been  a  general  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  there  have  been  very  unjustifiable  methods 
adopted  about  them,  but  I  do  not  know  the  particulars. 

Senator  Cttuminb.  You  know  that  those  companies  are  conspicu- 
ous among  all  the  others  for  the  extravagance  and  wildness  of  their 
capitalization,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  know  they  have  been  very  much  criticized,  but  I  have 
never  gone  into  those  controversies  at  all,  and  I  do  not  know  about 
them. 
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Senator  Cumuins.  Exduding  those  companies,  and  the  standing 
of  their  capitalization  in  the  market,  I  think  can  be  very  easily  ex- 
plained for  other  reasons — is  it  not  true  that  the  roem  which  in 
1913 — and  I  take  that  because  it  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
any  report — carried  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic  earned  7  per  cent  and 
a  little  more  on  their  common  stock! 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  Senator,  you  will  have  to  realize,  of  course,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  all  of  those  fiiiurea  and  to  eo 
into  them  to  see  what  the  fact  is,  and  I  have  not  the  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  you  are  now  presenting  and  the  figures  before  me.  At 
the  same  time  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  and  to  go  into  that 
if  vou  desire. 

^nator  Cuumins.  I  did  not  know  but  that  in  looking  into  the 
disinclination  of  investors  to  loan  money  upon  railway  securities 
or  buy  sto<^,  that  you  had  examined  some  of  those  things  that  I  ami 
touching  upon. 

Mr.  Thom.  All  those  that  I  have  examined  I  will  tell  you  about, 
and  those  that  I  have  not  I  will  have  to  answer  that  I  am  doing  it. 

Senator  CnMMiss,  Do  you  not  believe,  Mr.  Thom,  that  a  very 
large  factor  in  the  hesitation,  if  there  be  snch,  of  an  investor  to  take 
stock  in  a  railway  company  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  must  put  up 
his  good  money  against  the  water  that  is  represented  in  the  capitali- 
zation of  those  companies? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  believe  the  impression  among  investors  is  that  there 
is,  practically  speaking,  no,  or  very  little,  water  in  any  of  those  com- 
panies now.  I  think  that  they  feel  that  just  as  other  companies  have 
grown  up  to  their  capitalization,  that  the  railways  have. 

Senator  Cummins.  How  did  they  grow  up  without  the  investment 
of  raonwr ! 

Mr.  I^OM.  How  did  they? 

Senator  CuMMive.  How  did  this  property  become  more  valuable 
without  the  investment  of  money! 

Mr.  Thom.  It  grows  up  as  everv  other  business  does,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  it£  business.  The  thing  that  makes  property  valuable 
is  its  capacity  for  earning. 

Senator  Cummins.  Yes;  but  its  earning  capacity 

Mr.  Thom.  And  here  is  a  company  that  goes  into  an  undeveloped 
territory,  and  it  has  a  very  few  developed  enterprises.  Now,  as  the 
years  go  by  a  great  many  enterprises  grow  up  along  that  property 
and  they  add  very  great  traffic  to  it  ancTthereAjy  increase  the  value  of 
that  railroad. 

Senator  Cummins.  That  is,  increase  the  earnings? 

Mr.  Thom.  Increase  the  earnings — increase  the  value  of  that  rail- 
road, and  that  is  believed  by  the  investing  public  to  have  gone  on 
until  the  railroads  have  grown  up  to  their  capitalization. 

Senator  Cummins.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  three  railroads  upon 
which  the  committee  on  valuation  or  division  of  valuation,  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission,  has  found  values? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  am  familiar  with  the  results  which  are  not  accepted. 

Senator  Cummins.  You  do  not  think  the  Kansas  City  Southern  has 
grown  up  to  its  capitalization,  do  you? 

Mr.  Thom.  Those  are  not  accepted  by  the  railroads. 
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Senator  Cuuhins.  I  know  they  are  not,  bnt  you  do  not  believe 
that  a  railroad  like  the  Kansas  City  Southern  has  grown  up  to  its 
capitalization  f 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  do  npt  know  the  exact  facts  about  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  because  I  do  not  know  about  the  road,  but  I  do  know  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  serious  contention  that  great  elements  of  value 
have  been  omitted  by  the  valuation  authorities. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  know  of  that  contention. 

Mr.  Thom.  And  I  believe  that  contention  is  a  sound  one.  Senator. 

Senator  Cummins.  But,  after  all,  there  are  degrees  in  this  matter, 
and  when  we  readi  a  certain  point  we  ought  not  to  find  ourselves  out 
of  harmony  with  each  other.  Take  the  Missouri  Pacific  Do  you 
believe  the  prc^rty  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  is  worth  its  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Thoh.  It  would  be  the  wildest  guess  on  earth.  I  never  was  on 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  I  do  not  know  an^hing  about  it. 

Senator  Cchmins.  I  said  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Mr.  Thou.  I  meant  to  say  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Sraiator  Cummins.  Do  you  believe  the  Bock  Island  is  worth  its 
capitalization? 

Mr.  Thoh.  Senator,  what  basis  have  either  you  or  I  for  that 
belief?    I  have  never  been 

Senator  Cummins.  Simply  because  its  stock  is  selling  in  the  market 
at  6  cents  on  the  dollar  or  10  cents  on  the  dollar  or  13  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Now,  ^ou  do  not  believe,  do  you,  that  that  propu^y  is  w<«th 
its  capitalization  t 

Mr.  Thou.  Both  of  those  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Senator  Cummins,  And  earning  more  than  the^  ever  earned  before. 

Mr.  Thom.  What  I  mean  by  uiat  is  that  while  you  may  take  a 
railroad  here  and  there  that  is  not  earning  enough  to  sustain  its 
capitalization,  that  the  railroads  of  the  country,  as  a  rule,  I  believe, 
are  fully  worth  their  entire  capitalization,  and  I  believe  that  if  a 
proper  element  of  value  be  allowed  for  reasonably  in  this  valuation, 
that  you  are  going  to  see  that  the  railroads  of  tne  country  are  niM 
overcapitalized,  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Cummins.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Thom,  Xow,  that  is  a  cmitroverted  question. 

Senator  Cumiqns.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  some  railroads  have  in- 
creased in  value  either  through  investment  or  development  of  the 
country,  so  that  they  are  worth  their  capitalization,  but  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  be  willing  to  affirm  that  that  is  true  of  even  the  major 
part  of  the  railway  companies  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  bd.ieve  it  to  be  true.  Without,  of  course,  adequate 
investigation  of  each  property,  my  conviction  is  that  when  you  allow 
the  proper  element  of  value  you  will  find  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  overcapitalized. 

Senator  Cummins.  You  mean  as  a  whole! 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes;  I  mean  as  a  whole! 

Senator  Cummins.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  acquiring  the  com- 
panies that  you  have  combined  into  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  you 
did  not  pay  anything  like  the  capitalization  of  those  companies. 

"    "        .  That  ma-  ' 


Mr.  Thom.  That  may  be. 

Senator  Cuhhinb.  Why  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Thom.  But  the  association  of  those  railroads  into  a  useful 
system  in  the  growth  of  business  may  make  those  properties,  and  I 
think  does  make  those  properties,  vastly  more  valuable  now  than 
the  capitalization  of  the  Southern. 

Senator  Cumhiks.  But  if  the  railroads,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
during  the  last  five  years  earned  substantially  6  per  cent  upon  their 
entire  capitalization — and  certainly  6  per  cent  upon  their  stock — 
the  situation  is  not  so  desperate  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  is  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  6  per  cent  is  enough  to 
enable  them  to  properly  operate.  You  must  remember  the  difference 
between  these  properties  and  other  property- 
Mr.  AoAMsoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Senator  Cummins  will  kindly 
yield  to  me  for  a  second,  I  suggest  that  the  hour  for  adjournment  has 
arrived. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  I  had  lost  all  track  of  time. 

Mr.  Adamso?.'.  I  move  that  the  committee  now  take  a  recess  until 
to-morrow  morning. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  30 
minutes  p,  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow,  Saturday, 
December  2, 1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
117900— 19— VOL  2 25 
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INTERSTATE  AKD  FOREIGN  TRANSPORTATION-GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL  AND  REGULATION. 


SATTTBDAT,  DECEMBER  2,  1916. 

United  States  Senate, 
Joint  SuBCOMMrrrBB  on  Imterbtate  Commerce, 

Washivrjton,  D.  C. 
The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a,  ra.,  pursuant  to  ad- 
joununent,  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  presiding;  also  Vice  Chair- 
man William  C.  Adamson. 

The  Cbaixhan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Senator  Com- 
mins,  you  may  proceed. 

WTt.  ALFEED  F.  THOM— SeBsmed. 

Mr.  Thom.  Are  you  ready  to  begin! 

Senator  Cuhhins.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  Thom.  Before  you  begin  I  have  some  information  you  asked 
for  yesterday,  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  point. 
Taking  the  five  years  from  1911  to  1915,  the  per  cent  of  net  income 
on  total  net  capitalization  was,  according  to  the  figures  of  our  statis- 
tician, 4.66  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Was  what? 

Mr.  Thom.  4.56  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  total  income  of  total 
gross  capitalization  was  4.38  per  cent.  As  compared  with  the  five- 
year  period  immediately  before  that,  embracing  the  years  from  1905 
to  1910,  the  per  cent  of  net  income  of  total  net  capitalization  was 
5.25,  and  the  per  cent  of  total  income  on  total  gross  capitalization 
was  5.01^  showing  a  decline  on  net  capitalization  in  the  latter  five- 

f'ear  period  over  the  former  of  from  5,25  in  the  former  to  4.56  in  the 
atter  five-year  period.  The  per  cent  of  total  income  on  total  gross 
capitalization  shows  a  decline  from  5.01  in  the  first  five-vear  period 
to  4.38  in  the  last  fiv6-year  period — the  returns  on  stock,  not  divi- 
dends— but  the  total  earnings  on  stock  for  the  years  from  1910  to 
1915  were  as  follows: 

For  all  roads  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  amount  here  stated  as  the  per  cent  of  stock  is  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  net  operating  income  and  adding  to  that  income  the 
principal  securities  owned,  and  deducting  from  that  interest  on  bonds 
reckoned  at  4  per  cent.  In  that  way  the  result  would  lie  as  follows: 
Per  cent  on  all  stock  for  the  year  1910  would  be  7.09,  for  1911  it  would 
be  6.17,  for  1912  it  would  be  4.97,  for  1913  it  would  be  5.94,  for  1914 
it  would  be  4.06,  for  1915  it  would  be  8.44. 

Senator  Cummins.  Where  did  you  get  the  statistics  that  you  have 
just  laid  before  the  committeel 
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Mr.  Thom.  Mr.  Erricbson,  who  was  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  Commission  until  a  few  months  ago;  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  Commission — and  has  compiled  these  statistics  which 
1  have  now  given  you,  and  he  will  be  on  the  witness  stand  to  explain 
them. 

Senator  Cummins.  Are  they  compiled  from  the  reports  made  by 
the  railway  companies  to  the  Interstat*  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cummins.  Or  are  they  from  independent  sources? 

Mr.  Tiiosi.  They  are  compiled  from  reports  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  Mr.  Errickson  will  be  on  the  stand  dur- 
ing these  hearings  to  fully  explain  them.  Senator, 

Mr.  EscH.  They  embrace  only  such  I'oads  as  have  capitalization 
of  a  million  or  more? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cummins.  Your  suggestion  made  many  times — and  I 
regard  it  as  a  very  wise  one — is  that  there  ought  to  be,  both  in  the 
adoption  of  the  regulatory  measures  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  a  spirit  of  encouragement  and  helpfulness  rather  than  a 
spirit  of  hostility  and  repression.  You  have  construed  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  as  having  been  done  largely  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility and  repression,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  only  I  do  that.  Senator,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  investing  public  do  that,  and  we  think  it  is  an  entirely  philo- 
sophic growth  that  you  can  trace  to  reasons  in  the  inception  of  the 
system  in  what  has  occurred  to  justify  public  indignation,  and  we 
feel  at  the  same  time  we  are  confronted  with  that  fact. 

Senator  Cummins.  So  far  as  Congress  is  concerned  it  has  simply 
committed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  authority  to 
determine  what  is  or  is  not  a  reasonable  rate  to  be  charged  by  the 
carriers  for  their  services.  There  is  nothing  hostile  in  that  r^;ula- 
tion,  is  there  f 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  there  is  nothing  hostile  in  that  regulation  at  all; 
it  is  a  very  proper  regulation,  but  the  feeling  in  authoritative  cir- 
cles— and  by  that  I  mean  the  men  who  are  in  position  to  speak  for 
public  sent inienb— has  been  one  that  has  caused  a  feeling  of  parsi- 
mony in  the  administration  of  thos«  powers  in  respect  to  the  matter. 
I  would  like  to  illustrate  that 

Senator  Cummins.  That  is,  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  what  is  a  reasonable  return  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies for  their  services? 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  only  that,  but  that  Question,  What  is  a  reascmable 
return?  has  been  influenced,  in  my  judgment,  by  conditions  outside 
of  the  question  itself,  in  such  matters  as  this  that  I  am  about  to 
illustrate. 

Senator  Cummins,  Do  you 

Mr,  Thom.  One  minute,  please.  Let  me  answer  this  question.  I 
«ni  told  thnt  there  is  one  of  the  States — which  I  will  not  name,  but 
it  will  l>e  named  during  the  hearing — I  am  told  in  one  of  the  States 
the  State  commission  whenever  it  increased  a  rate  would  be  met  with 
a  bill  in  the  legislature  to  abolish  the  commission.  Now.  that  com- 
mission was  also  kept  on  the  defensive,  and  would  de  whatever  was 
done  in  the  way  of  advancing  rates  in  the  most  parsimonious  way, 
and  would  look  to  the  political  expediency,  to  a  certain  extent,  rather 
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than  to  the  constructive  purpose  of  guarding  the  future  of  the 
facilities  of  that  country. 

Now,  I  feel  that  we  have  gone  so  far  in  the  expression  of  public 
view  of  these  matters  that  we  have  put  the  hand  of  repression  upon 
the  discretion  which  has  been  lodged  in  tliat  commission,  and  it  has 
reflected  very  largely  a  repressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Now,  that  is  what  I  am  here  trying  to  appeal  against  and  trying  to 
get  into  a  clearer  atmosphere. 

Senator  Cuumins.  I  am  confining  myself  to  legislntion  and  the 
administration  of  that  legislation.  I  am  confining  myself  at  this 
time  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  have  not  in  my 
mind  the  attitude  or  the  action  of  the  State  commissions. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  quite  understand ;  but  I  wanted  to  illustrate  my  view 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  regulation  by  the  Interiitnte  Commerce 
Commission  of  this  power  that  you  have  put  into  their  hands,  and 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  not  sufficiently  safeguarding  the  future 
of  the  railroads  in  accordance  with  public  requirements. 

Senator  Cummins.  The  State  commission  regulates,  at  most,  not 
more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of  tlie  business  done  by  the  carriers,  and 
I  leave  that  aside  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Thoh.  So  do  I,  Senator;  and  what  I  said  about  tliat  was 
merely  trying  to  illustrate  to  y»u  my  conception  of  what  is  going 
on  also  in  national  regulation. 

Senator  Cummins.  You  knowj  do  you  not,  that  when  the  Advance 
Bate  cases  were  presented,  both  in  1910  and  1913,  ami  agtiin  in  191o, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  argument  and  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence 
submitted,  related  to  just  the  thing  that  you  are  attempting  to  im- 

Eess  upon  us,  namely,  that  the  credit  of  the  railway  companies  must 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  go  forward  and  develop  transportation 
facilities ! 

Mr.  Thoh.  That  was  undoubtedly  so. 

Senator  Cdmminb.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  final  decision 
in  the  Advance  Sate  case  rested  on  that  ground  and  on  that  ground 
alone? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do,  and  I  know  that  that  very  thing  had  been  at- 
tacked on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Senator  Cummixs.  Undoubtedly;  but  you  do  not  cx|>ect,  do  you, 
that  there  will  be  universal  concurrence  everywhere  nncl  with  every- 
body, concerning  governmental  action.  You  do  not  expect  tliat  we 
will  get  to  any  sucTi  Utopia  as  that? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly  not;  but  unless  we  get  to  the  point  of 
surreanding  these  properties  by  business,  rather  than  political  con- 
sideration— unless  we  rise  to  that  point— we  are  going  to  repel  in- 
vestors in  them. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  we — according  to  your  own  admission — 
have  risen  to  that  point  already,  because  the  most  important  decision 
of  recent  times  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  based  upon  the  very  proposal  that  you  now  make. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  thmk  so.  Senator.  I  think  that  we  have  not 
risen  to  it,  when,  on  the  floor  of  Confess,  that  commission  is  all  the 
tune  threatened  with  public  indignation  because  they  have  done  that 
thing,  and  by  important  men. 

Senator  Ctthmins.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  bo  true  or  not. 
There  are  diflferences  of  opinion  among  the  people  with  regard  to  the 
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justice  of  tlmt  decision,  a%d  I  assume  that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
speak  his  mind  with  regard  to  it;  but  do  you  laiow  of  any  man  who 
has  asserted  anywhere  that  railway  companies  should  receive  less 
than  a  reasonable  return  or  reward  for  their  service? 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  man,  but  I  know  this:  I 
know  there  are  important  men  who  take  such  a  course  in  public  life 
that  they  menace  the  investor  with  a  view  entirely  different  from 
that  which  the  investor  takes,  and  who,  when  anything  like  this 
happens,  make  it  an  issue  before  the  American  people,  and  by  their 
standing,  by  their  ability,  they  are  able  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind  which  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  railroad  securities. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  the  railway  companies  make  the  same 
issue,  do  they  not}  They  make  a  campaign  before  the  American 
people;  they  put  their  views  before  the  public  with  a  great  deal  of 
persuasiveness,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  TiiOM.  Undoubtedly.  I  am  not  saying  anything  against  the 
presentation  of  the  other  side.  I  am  asking — not  in  a  controversial 
spirit — I  am  asking  whether  or  not  an  industry  can  stand  a  strain  of 
that  sort,  constant  agitation,  most  intelligently  and  capably  carried 
forward.    Now,  can  they  do  that  and  live  is  the  question. 

Senator  Cummins.  Vou  do  not  hope  for  a  time,  do  you,  when  the 
action  of  our  public  officials,  either  in  legislation  or  in  administration, 
will  be  immune  from  criticism  or  comment? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  look  forward  to  that,  but  I  am  bringing  to 
your  attention,  as  a  responsible  American  staterman,  the  fact  that 
you  are  dealing  with  an  industry  that  lies  at  the  base  of  American 
prosperity;  that  that  can  not  stand  the  sharp  controversial  differ- 
ences; that  some  way  must  be  found  to  assure  the  public,  if  they  ar© 
going  to  continue  this  investment,  that  there  is  a  stability  of  public 
opinion  behind  them,  and  not  all  the  time  a  controversial  opinion — 
public  opinion  behind  them. 

Senator  Cummins.  You  said  yesterday  that  one  of  the  ways  in 
whicli  Congress  could  encourage  the  railways  and  be  helpful  would 
he  to  prescribe  certain  elements  which  the  commission  should  take 
into  consideration,  in  determining  the  reasonableness  of  railway 
rates. 

Mr.  Thom,  Yes, 

Senator  Cummins.  And  I  think  you  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  our  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Cumminb.  It  goes  without  saying,  then,  I  assume,  that  if 
we  can  t«ll  the  commission  that  it  must  consider  certain  elements  in 
determining  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  that  we  can  also  tell  it  that  it 
must  not  consider  certain  elements,  in  determining  what  is  a  reason- 
able rate? 

Mr.  Thom.  Unless  that  would  prevent  the  le^timate  operation — 
unless  vour  prohibition  would  prevent  the  legitimate  operation  of 
economic  forces  to  which,  as  owners  of  the  property,  these  people  are 
entitled. 

Senator  Cummins.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  legislative 
power.  We  create  a  commission  to  determine  what  rates  shall  be; 
they  must  be  reasonable.    Now,  it  must  be  true- 
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Mr,  Thom,  Now,  I  say 

Senator  Cummins.  JuBt  a  momeDt. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Senator  Cummins.  It  must  be  true  that  if  ^e  can  state  to  the  com- 
mission that  in  determining  reasonable  rates  it  shall  consider  certain 
factors,  we  can  also  say  to  it  that  it  shall  not  consider  certain  factors; 
that  must  be  true. 

Mr.  TiioM,  No ;  it  must  be  true — it  is  true  with  this  limitation,  that 
you  can  tell  them  that  they  must  not  consider  any  factor  that  it  is 
improper  for  them  to  consider.  I  mean  by  that,  this — I  will  illustrate 
it  in  this  way :  Here  was  the  Monongahela  lock  case.  Congress  uu- 
dei-took  to  have  that  lock  condemned,  and  it  undertook  to  say  that 
there  were  certain  things  that  must  not  be  considered  in  that  con- 
demnation, to  wit,  the  value  of  the  franchise.  Now,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  could  not  be  considered,  because  not  to  consider  it 
would  be  to  take  what  was  property,  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Cummins.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  with  that  limitation  you,  in  my  judgment,  have 
a  perfect  right  to  prescribe  what  shall  not  be  considered.  I  say  this, 
Senator,  I  say  Congress  has  a  right  to  prescribe  a  rate  itself,  if  it  is 
a  reasonable  rate ;  that  that  involves  the  lesser  power  to  refer  it  to 
an  administrative  body  to  determine  that  question  and  have  Congress 
set  the  standard  by  which  it  shall  be  determined. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  You  are  undoubtedly  right.  Congress  could 
prescribe  a  rate,  subject,  of  course,  to  judicial  examination,  and  the 
judiciary  would  not  examine  into  the  elements  which  were  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  Congress  when  they  passed  a  law  of  that 
character ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  prescribing  to  a 
conmiission  the  elements  which  it  shall  take  into  mind.  For  instance, 
do  you  believe  that  we  could  say  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  in  fixing  a  rate  for  the  railways  it  roust  not  take  into 
consideration  the  advance  in  the  value  of  its  right  of  way? 

Mr,  Thom.  No;  because  that  is  property  and  it  would  be  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Cummins.  And  we  can  not  do  it,  because  the  Constitution 
protects  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Senator  Cuhhins.  That  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  judicial  question  and 
not  a  legislative  one? 

Mr.  Thom.  No  ;  it  is  a  legislative  question,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Constitution. 

Senator  Cummins.  That  is  to  say 

Mr.  Thom.  I  will  express  it  this  way,  Senator:  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  any  other  commission  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, is  a  hand  of  Congress.  It  is  a  deputized  authority  to  do  the 
things  which  Congress  miglit  itself  do.  You  can  prescrilie  any  limit 
on  the  power  of  that  commission  and  place  upon  it  any  instructions 
within  your  constitutional  powers.  You  are  limited  simply  by  the 
Constitution — by  nothing  else.  You  have  got  a  ri^ht  to  deputize 
anything,  e.tcept  legislative  power.  You  have  got  a  right  to  deputize 
administrative  power,  and  the  limitation  ol  your  instruction  is 
simply  the  Constitution. 
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Senator  Cummins.  That  iSj  we  have  the  right  then  to  prescribe 
any  element  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  rates,  but  we  can  not  with- 
draw any  element  that  will  tend  to  decrease  the  rates? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  you  can.  The  very  elements  that  I  refer  to  might 
tend  to  decrease  the  rate.  Those  elements  are  not  necessarily  the  ones 
that  increase  the  rate.  They  are  merely  the  declaration  by  Congress 
of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  example, 
one  of  the  things  that  I  suggest  is  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
shippers.    Now,  is  that  to  increase  or  decrease? 

Senator  Cummins.  We  are  talking  now  about  reasonable  rat«s, 
and  if  we  leave  out  the  word  "reasonable"  your  conclusion  might 
be  true.  If  we  should  tell  the  commission  to  ascertain  what  the  rate 
should  be,  considering  certain  factors,  that  might  or  might  not  be 
valid  legislation,  but  when  we  tell  the  commission  "  You  ascertain 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate,"  in  my  judgment,  we  can  not  prescribe  any 
element  that  judicially,  or  from  the  judicial  standpoint,  is  not  a 
proper  element  to  be  considered  in  determining  what  is  a  reasonable 
rate. 

Mr.  Thom.  Senator,  I  am  very  disappointed  to  hear  you  say  so. 
I  have  profound  confidence  in  your  constitutional  views,  but  not- 
withstanding my  admiration  for  them,  I  feel  that  you  are  without 
any  support  whatever  in  that  proposition. 

Senator  Cuuminb.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the  rail- 
way companies  should  be  permitted  to  earn  9  per  cent,  and  I  presume 
that  is  upon  their  capital  stock  and  not  upon  the  entire  capitalization? 

Mr.  Thom.  ^Vhat  I  said  was  that  it  was — as  I  understood  it — it 
was  the  genei^al  investors'  view  that  in  order  to  make  stock  salable 
at  par  there  must  be  an  earning  power  beliind  it  at  least  equal  to  the 
payment  of  6  per  cent  dividends,  and  at  least  equal  to  the  piling  up 
of  a  surplus  to  protect  it  of  3  per  cent,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
what  you  said. 

Senator  Cummins.  That  is  simply  a  paraphrase  of  what  I  have 
just  said. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  reason  I  did  it  that  way  was  because  I  wanted  to 
paraphrase  it.  I  wanted  to  put  it  in  shape  where  it  expressed  my 
own  idea. 

Senator  Cummins.  Which  is  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  so  adjusted 
that  railway  stocks  can  earn  9  per  cent,  6  per  cent  of  which  may  be 
used  as  an  annual  dividend  and  3  per  cent  of  which  is  to  be  accumu- 
lated in  a  surplus  fund  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cummins.  Now,  you  also  said  that  in  your  opinion  the 
rates  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  will  represent  the  value  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  I  said  that  that  was  not  the  view,  however,  that  I 
was  discussing  this  case  on,  because  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

fiven  due  weight  in  the  decisions  of  the  court,  according  to  my  veiy 
iffident  and  very  humble  opinion. 

Senator  Cummins.  We  must,  in  forming  legislation,  proceed  upon 
one  theory  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly ;  and  I  have  assumed  in  everything  that 
I  have  said  that  you  are  going  to  put  yourselves  where  the  courts 
seem  to  have  put  themselves-  I  wish  very  much  that  Congress  could 
see  its  way  to  cut  loose  from  that  and  to  adopt  this  other  principle, 
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but  I  said  that  merely  because  it  was  my  cherished  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional question  involved. 

Senator  Cummins.  You  recognize  that  these  two  proposals  are 
entirely  inconsistent  with  each  other* 

Mr.  Thom.  Which  two* 

Senator  Cuhhins.  Namely,  the  9  per  cent  upon  the  stock  and 
the 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly  they  are. 

Senator  Cummins.  value  of  the  serviced 

Mr.  Thom.  I  wish  you  would  discard  my  own  views  of  rate  making 
because  they  are  not  adopted  bv  the  courts,  and  the  9  per  cent  was 
on  the  theory  that  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  courts. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  think  the  court  has  not  quite  said  9  per  cent. 

Mr.  Thom.  Not  said  the  9  per  cent.  What  I  mean  is  they  have 
adopted  the  idea  that  the  constitutional  right  is  measured  by  a  fair 
return. 

Senator  Cummins.  Certainly ;  and  you  rather  expect  ue  to  go  along 
on  that  theory  i 

Mr,  Thom.  I  am  afraid  you  have  got  to,  Senator.  I  am  afraid  you 
will,  at  last. 

Senator  Cummins.  If  you  adopt  the  other  theory  there  is  no  limit 
upon  the  earnings  at  all. 

Mr.  Thom.  No  limit  either  way  on  the  earnings  up  or  earnings 
down. 

Senator  Cummins.  There  is  a  limit  if  we  assume  that  there  should 
be  simply  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property  rendering  the 
service — that  prescribes  a  rule  that  people  can  understand. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  quite  understand  tnat,  and  I  understand  that  this 
other  view  that  I  entertain  is  one  that  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
the  general  public,  and  therefore  my  testimony  in  respect  to  this  per- 
centage has  reference  to  the  theory  of  a  fair  return. 

Senator  Cummins.  Then,  confining  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the 
theory  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  courts  and  which  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  country,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  3  per  cent  surplus 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  indefinitely,  or  should  there  be  a 
limitation  upon  it! 

Mr.  Thom.  My  idea  is  it  ought  to  be  the  general  rule  of  earnings, 
but  in  lean  years  you  will  have  to  go  into  that  to  My  your  dividends. 

Senator  Cummins.  Suppose  your  rates  are  adjusted  in  the  lean 
year  so  you  will  have  9  per  cent  in  the  lean  years,  what  would  you  do 
with  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Thom.  Senator,  you  are  suggesting  the  impossible.  There  has 
never  been  a  rate  made  yet  that  was  not  made  in  prosperous  years 
and  on  prosperous  standards,    I  mean  legislatively  made. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  you  can  not  assert  that  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  can  you? 

Mr.  Thoh.  Oh,  no ;  because  they  have  got  to  make  them  all  right 
along. 

Senator  Cummins.  Legislatively,  Congress  has  never  attempted  to 
make  a  rate? 

Mr.  Thoh.  But  if  you  will  examine  rate  making  in  this  country 
you  will  see  the  political  agitation  about  rates  has  arisen  in  pros- 
perous years,  ana  thereupon  they  take  the  prosperous  standards  to 
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make  the  rates  accordingly  and  let  the  lean  years  tftke  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Senator  Cummins.  However  that  may  be,  the  suggestion  does  not 
appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  does  not,  and  they  ought  to  be  established  on  an 
average  condition. 

Senator-  Cdmmins.  You  do  not  mean  to  assert  there  should  be  no 
limitation  upon  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus,  do  you  I 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Cdmmins,  What  would  be  a  fair,  reasonable  limitation 
from  your  point  of  view  t 

Mr.  TnoM.  My  point  of  view  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  look  over  the  whole  situation  and  ought  to  estab- 
lish a  basis  of  earnings,  about  what  I  have  said,  where  the  lean 
years  would  decrease  it.  the  prosperous  years  somewhat  increase  it, 
and  where  we  will  realize  that  that  surplus  will  necessarily  go  to 
build  up  and  strengthen  the  transportation  systems  of  the  country 
which  the  little  amount  of  money  mvolved  in  the  earnings  will  not 
begin  to  compare  with. 

Senator  Cummins,  Do  you  mean  to  use  the  surplus  that  you  ac- 
cumulate in  that  way  in  the  development  of  the  property,  or  hold  it 
for  the  purpose  of  ^yine  dividends  in  the  lean  years! 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  think  that  two  things  ought  to  be  considered;  a 
proper  provision  to  make  up  deficiencies  m  dividend  ought  to  be 
provided  for  and  the  balance  put  into  the  property. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  Why  should  any  of  it  be  put  into  the  property ! 

Mr.  Thom.  Simply  because  the  people  that  own  the  property  are 
perfectly  willing  and  content  that  a  proper  proportion  be  applied  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  property. 

Senator  Cummins.  They  contribute,  we  will  say,  3  per  cent  this 
year,  and  then  next  year  you  will  not  earn  another  dividend  of  6 
per  cent  upon  the  surfilus  that  you  have  invested  in  the  property. 
That  is  not  fair  regulation,  is  it! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  when  the  money  is  earned  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  stockholders. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  in  fixing  the  rates,  you  are,  as  I  understand 
you,  suggesting  that  if  the  stockholder  has  6  per  cent  every  year  he 
will  be  satisfied! 

Mr.  Thoh.  If  he  is  certain  of  it 

Senator  Cummins.  And  that  the  3  per  cent  surplus,  or  whatever 
surplus  is  fair,  is  intended  to  guard  against  a  year  in  which  the 
earning  will  not  pay  the  dividend  of  6  per  cent! 

Mr.  Thom,  Through  a  series  of  years. 

Senator  Cummins.  If  you  invest  the  surplus  in  the  property  then 
it  is  not  available  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends,  is  it! 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  not  if  you  invest  it  all,  therefore  I  suggest  Uie 
right  way,  for  wise  business  management,  is  to  accumulate  a  certain 
amount  in  cash  necessary  for  that  and  to  put  it  back  in  the  property. 

Senator  Cummins,  "iou  do  not  expect  the  rate  payers  in  this 
country  to  build  up  the  property,  accumulated  in  the  way  you  have 
suggested,  and  then  pay  interest  upon  the  value  of  the  property  that 
ishuilt  up  in  that  way — you  do  not  expect  that,  do  you! 

Mr.  Thom.  Ko;  what'l  expect  is  this:  I  expect  that  the  public, 
when  they  commence  to  consider  the  question,  will  say  that  the 
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greatest  public  interest  is  in  adequate  transportation  facilities  and 
adequate  all  the  time;  that  therefore  they  have  got  to  permit  such 
ft  basis  of  earnings  as  will  attract  the  new  capital  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  do  not  expect  the  rates  that  will  be  permitted  to  be 
charged  will  allow  an  undue  accumulation.  We  need  not  discuss 
the  question  on  anything  else  except  principle,  because  you  are  not 
goine  to  state  in  your  law  how  much  shall  be  allowed.  You  are 
merely  goinc  to  try  to  safeguard  certain  public  purpos^  and  that 
standard  wul  be  accepted  by  your  deputy,  the  commission,  and 
will  be  applied  in  their  discretion  to  carry  out  that  purpose  in  differ- 
ent ways  at  different  times. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  You  agree,  then,  that  the  surplus  is  really  to 
protect  dividends  and  ought  not  to  be  used  to  build  up  the  property 
upon  which  another  return  is  to  be  expected* 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator, 

Senator  Cummins.  We  will  pass  that  if  you  do  not  agree  to  it, 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  business  management  of  those 
matters. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  You  recognize  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
business  of  the  country  is  competitive  among  the  railroads,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Thom.  A  very  large  part  is. 

Senator  Cummins.  And  you  recognize  that  rates,  which  do  carry 
competitive  busines-s,  must  he  the  same  rates? 

Mr,  Thom.  Undoubtedly  they  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Cummins,  You  recognize,  also,  that  there  are  companies 
^hich  can  do  business,  serving  competitive  territory,  accumulate  9 
per  cent  upon  their  stock  every  year,  that  will  put  the  competitive 
companv  into  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  Thom.  And  therefore  I  have 

Senator  Cdmmins.  No;  not  "  therefore,"  but  I  ask  you  if  you  do 
not  recognize  that*  to  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  but  I  suppose  I  am  entitled  to  make  not  only  a 
categorical  answer  but  an  explanation,  Senator? 

Senator  Cdmmins.  Yes;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
recognize  that  to  be  the  situation  ? 

>&.  Thom.  That  is  a  possibility,  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  exceed- 
ingly wise  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  when 
it  applies  the  principle  of  a  return  on  the  property  as  a  standard  of 
what  the  Constitution  requires,  to  take  an  average  condition  and  deal 
with  it,  as  it  did  in  the  Eastern  Eate  cases. 

Senator  Cumhins,  Yes;  but  what  I  have  just  suggested  is  really 
one  of  the  insoluble  problems  in  railway  regulation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  thought  the  commission  had  probably  dealt  with  it 
pretty  well  in  that  case,  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  know  of  a  railroad,  and  you  do,  too — you 
know  a  good  many  of  them — where  two  railroads  given  the  same 
rates,  one  of  them  will  earn  25  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock  and  the 
other  one  will  not  earn  anything,  and  they  do  competitive  business 
and  thCT  serve  a  competitive  territory. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  a  very  possible  situation. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  situation  of 
that  kind? 
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Mr.  Thom.  You  are  going  to  deal  with  it  in  a  broad,  comprehen- 
sive spirit  of  recognizing  the  real  situation  and  try  to  apply  business 
principles  to  it  instead  of  political  principles. 

Senator  Cummins.  That  does  not  mean  anything  to  me,  those 
generalizations.  We  have  either  got  to  allow  one  railroad  to  earn  a 
very  large  return  or  we  have  got  to  destroy  the  other  railroad. 

Mr.  Thom.  Then  the  question  would  come  up,  as  I  suggested,  using 
business  discretion  about  it,  the  question  would  come  up  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  wrong  done  the  public  in  the  rate  which  makes  this 
large  earning  for  the  big  company.  If  so,  if  no  wrong  is  done  it, 
then  the  fact  that  its  earnings  are  very  great  ought  not  to  be  objected 
to  if  this  class  of  property  is  to  retain  public  favor  or  have  public 
favor.  > 

Senator  Cummins.  I  want,  Mr.  Thom,  to  discuss  with  you  a  mo- 
ment or  ask  of  you  a  few  questions  with  regard  to  Federal  incorpora- 
tion. You  answered  Mr.  Adamson,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  a 
State  corporation  had  a  right  to  enter  a  State  foreign  to  its  domicile 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter  in  order  to  engage  in  interstate 


Mr.  Thom,  Yes;  provided  it  can  find  a  method  of  doing  it. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  The  general  rule  is  that  a  corporation  organ- 
ized in  one  State  can  not  enter  another  without  the  consent  of  that 
other;  that  is  the  general  rule,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Senator  Cummins.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  that,  as  I  remem- 
ber the  law,  although  I  am  a  little  bit  rusty  in  the  law  now,  and  the 
two  exceptions  are  these:  If  the  corporation  is  about  to  perform  a 
Fedeiml  function,  a  general  function,  it  can  go  in  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  State,  or  if  it  is  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  it  can 
go  in  to  do  that  commerce. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  Senator,  on  that  general  principle  I  am  in  entire 
accord.  Here  has  always  been  my  difficulty  on*  that  point.  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  railroad  chartered  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  authorized, 
to  do  an  interstate  business,  and  that  railroad  wants  to  acquire  a 
right  of  way  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  State  of  Alabama  will 
not  give  its  consent.  Now  I  have  never  been  able  to  exactly  reconcile 
it  to  my  mind  how,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation  on  the 
subject,  that  corporation,  chartered  by  tlie  State  of  Georgia,  can  go 
in  and  obtain  a  right  of  way  in  Alabama  against  its  consent  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  there  is  a  mercantile  concern  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  that  wants  to  do  an  interstate  business.  It  does  not 
require  the  obtaining  of  any  right  of  way  to  do  that  business  and 
they  can  send  their  agencies  there  and  do  it  without  the  consent  of 
Alabama.  But  have  you  ever  considered  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
acquisition  of  right  of  way? 

Senator  Cummins.  Yes;  but  my  question  did  not  involve  that 
feature  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  a  foreign  corporation  can  exercise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  a  State  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  within  which  the  power  is  to  be  exercised,  but  of  course 
Congress  could  give  a  State  corporation  the  right  to  exercise  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  so.  You  mean  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merced 
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Senator  Cuuhins.  And  that  Congress  could  give  to  a  corpora- 
tion, organized  under  its  own  law,  the  authority  to  take  property 
for  H  public  purpose  in  any  State? 
Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ccmmins.  In  order  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce? 
Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Cummins.  Do  you  believe  that  Congress  could  give  a  Fed- 
eral coi-poration  the  right  to  enter  a  State  and  do  intrastate  business 
without  the  consent  of  the  State? 
Mr.  Thom,  Undoubtedly;  I  do. 

Senator  Cummins.  It  has  never  been  so  decided,  hns  it? 
Mr,  Thom.  Oh,  no.  Here  is  what  I  mean,  I  mean  that  a  Federal 
incorporated  company  to  do  an  interstate  business  can  be  permitted 
by  Con^rress  to  go  into  a  State  and  do  a  local  business  just  as  much 
as  the  XJnited  States  can  permit  its  banks  to  go  into  a  State  and  do 
an  interstate  business. 

Senator  Cummins,  I  do  not  want  to  bring  the  banks  in  because 
that  rests  upon  an  entirely  different  proposition,  in  my  judgment;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  corporation,  organized  under  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois can  come  into  the  State  of  Iowa  and  do  what  is  known  as  intra- 
state business  without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  Federal  corporation  can  enter  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
do  an  intrastate  business,  wliatever  tliat  may  be.  If  there  is  no  such 
thin^  then  the  difficulty  disappears  without  the  consent  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  upon  that  point  that  I  should  like  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Thom,  Senator,  I  take  occasion  agam  to  say,  as  I  have  said 
often  in  your  presence  and  outside  of  it,  I  underetand  and  appre- 
ciate your  constitutional  conception  and  therefore  I  am  diffident  in 
expressing  a  view  at  this  time  that  has  not  been  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress. But  I  feel,  undoubtedly,  that  Congress  possesses  that  power. 
I  have  instanced  the  state  of  the  banks,  which  you  think  rests  on  a 
different  principle,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  principle  underlying  both 
of  those  cases  is  the  same.  Now  here  is  a  Federal  purpose,  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  one  case  of  a  bank,  in  the  other  case  of  interstate 
carriers.  It  is  to  carry  out  one  of  the  constitutional  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  both  cases.  In  order  to  do  that  those 
two  companies,  the  banks  on  the  one  hand  and  the  railroads  on  the 
other,  must  bo  permitted  to  enter  into  the  entire  field  of  commerce. 
To  say  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  confined  by  its 
agencies  to  do  an  interstate  business  by  the  corporations  which  it 
finds  necessary  in  the  public  interest  to  create,  is  to  hamper  the 
United  States  Government  by  taking  away  from  it  15  per  cent  of  a 
real  field  of  commerce.  Now.  in  my  judgment,  they  can  not  exclude 
the  States  from  doing  that.  The  States  fan  build  as  many  railroads 
and  allow  as  many  governmental  agencies  as  they  please  to  do  in- 
terstate commerce,  but  the  States  have  no  right  to  assent  or  dissent 
from  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  engage  in  the  full 
field  of  commerce  any  more  than  they  have  the  right  to  say  that 
tliis  national  bank  sliall  come  here  and  that  it  can  do  business  that 
is  interstate  in  character,  but  that  it  can  not  do  business  that  is 
State  in  character. 

I  believe  both  of  those  things  are  an  essential  element  of  sover- 
eignty, which  the  States  have  agreed  should,  in  their  interests  and 
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in  their  behalf,  be  vested  in  the  impartial  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  that  can  not  be  subject  to  be  crippled  by  with- 
drawing from  them  any  proper  element  of  commerce  when  they 
undertake  to  do  any  other  portion  of  commercs. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  do  not  intend  to  conduct  an  a^fument  on 
that  point  with  you,  but  I  feel  great  doubt  about  it.  I  think  the 
right  to  incorporate  a  bank,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  governmental 
function,  is  one  thing.  Our  right  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
Stat«s  is  quite  another,  and  I  am  not  now  trying  to  settle  what  is  so 
connected  with  interstate  commerce  as  to  bring  it  within  the  Federal 

i'urisdiction,  but  I  am  assuming  there  is  something  outside.  Now, 
'.  am  not  able  to  see  how  we  can  authorize  a  Federal  corporation  to 
do  that  thing  outside,  under  our  power  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  States. 

Mr.  Thom.  Senator,  what  do  you  regard  as  the  constitutional 
basis  for  the  power  of  the  Government  to  establish  national  banks— 
what  provision  of  the  Constitution? 

Senator  Cummins,  I  would  simply  have- to  quote  from  McCul- 
lough  against  Marii'land. 

Mr.  Thom.  What  did  that  case  say? 

Senator  Cummins.  There  is  no  use  of  my  quoting 

Mr.  Thom.  What  did  that  case  say  was  the  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  Government  banks? 

Senator  Cummins.  To  carry  on  business,  create  business — Gov- 
ernment business. 

Mr.  Thom.  In  other  words,  we  all  have  to  admit 

Senator  Cummins.  And  some  people  have  thought 

Mr.  Thom.  We  all  have  to  admit  that  there  is  no  clause  in  the 
Constitution  to  which  you  can  assign  the  governmental  power  to 
establish  banks,  as  distinct  as  the  commerce  clause.  You  have  to 
hunt  all  over  and  find  some  possible  basis  for  it. 

Senator  Cdmmims.  That  is  true,  but  the  commerce  clause  is  limited. 
The  other  is  not. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes 

Senator  Cummins.  The  commerce  clause  is  limited  to  a  certain 
kind  of  commerce,  and  we  can  not  authorize  a  Federal  corporation 
to  do  anything  that  is  not  in  and  of  itself  a  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  States. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  but  the  other  is  not  limited,  because  you  can  not 
find  it  in  the  Constitution.  You  can  find  this  in  the  Constitution. 
Now,  if  am-thing  on  earth — here  is  an  exercise  of  a  governmental 
duty,  founa  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution,  with,  respect  to  inter- 
state commerce.  We  all  admit — at  least  I  am  sure  you  and  I  dc>— 
that  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power  to  incorporate  an  agency 
to  carry  that  on.  Having  that  done,  the  law  will  never  permit  t^at 
agency  to  be  crippled  and  desti-oy  that  power — the  exercise  of  that 
power  to  be  made  unavailing  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  support 
of  any  portion  of  commerce  that  is  usually  carried  on  by  some 
carrier. 

Senator  Cumminb.  All  of  that  is  based  on  your  general  propo- 
sition, which  may  or  may  not  be  well  founded,  that  because  the 
revenue  derived  by  a  carrier  from  intrastate  business  may  be  less 
than  a  proper  revenue  for  the  service,  and  thus  a  burden  imposed 
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upon  interstate  commerce,  that  must  be  borne  by  the  interstate  rates, 
brings  the  whole  subject  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  think  so.  and  I  suppose  what  we  are  now  discussing 
is  academic  rather  than  practical,  for  the  reason  that,  doubtless  aU 
of  us  will  agree,  no  State  would  prevent  an  interstate  railroad, 
simply  because  it  was  chartered  by  the  Federal  Government,  from 
doin^  intrastate  business  there.    It  would  be  glad  to  have  it  do  so. 

Senator  Cummins.  It  arises  in  this  way :  I  assume  that  if  we  in- 
corporate railroads  we  will  at  the  same  time  group  them  through 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  corporation  which 
we  authorize  will  acquire  the  property  of  this  group  of  railways, 
That  seems  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  wisest  way  to  do  it.  It  may 
turn  out  that  that  is,  but  that  has  not  so  appeared  to  me. 

Senator  Cummins.  Don't  you  think  it  is  about  a  fair  thing  for  the 
Federal  Government,  if  the  Federal  Government  were  to  acquire 
the  railroads,  to  pay  their  value 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  question. 

Senator  Cummins.  Undoubtedly  we  can  give  the  Federal  corpora- 
tion the  right  to  condemn. 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Cummins.  Now,  suppose  it  should  go  on  and  condemn 
properties  of  which  it  is  to  become  the  owner.  What  would  be  the 
measure  of  the  condemnation? 

Mr.  Thom.  What  would  be  the  measure  of  valuet 

Senator  Cummins.  The  measure  of  value. 

Mr.  Thom.  What  the  property  was  worth  to  the  person  whose 
property  was  condemned. 

Senator  Cummins.  Not  what  the  property  is  worth — not  what  it 
is  worth  to  the  owners  of  the  condemned  property,  but  what  the 
property  is  worth.  That  means  the  acquisition  by  the  new  com- 
pany of  property  at  its  fair  and  reasonable  value. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  Supreme  Court  has  determined  that  that  value 
must  be  considered  in  respect  to  the  person  whose  property  is  con- 
demned. 

Senator  Cummins.  The  kind  of  property  taken  and  the  service 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  the  value  to  the  owner  of  it,  for  any  legitimate 
purpose. 

Senator  Cumhinb.  That  has  always  been  the  rule  in  respect  to  any 
property. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  what  I  say.  It  must  be  taken  with  reference 
to  the  value  of  it  to  the  person  who  owns  it. 

Senator  Cummins.  In  that  way  we  could  establish  a  capitalization 
that  represented  the  real  value  of  all  the  properties,  could  we  not! 

Mr,  Thom.  Oh,  we  could — ^you  would  not  have  to  pay  for  any- 
thing except  value. 

Senator  Cumminb.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  that 
plant 

Mr.  Thom,  My  judgment  is  that  the  only  wise  course  for  the 
American  Government  to  pursue  is  to  regard — unless  they  want  to 
upset  the  very  fundamentals  of  healthy  conditions  in  this  country — 
is  for  the  American  Government  to  realize  that  certain  things  have 
happened  in  this  country,  and  you  must  deal  with  that  status  as  it  is. 
Some  men  say  there  is  watered  stock.    Other  men  say  there  is  no 
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longer  any  watered  stock;  that  values  have  grown  up  to  tiem.  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  can,  without  creating  an  upheaval  that  ia 
not  in  the  public  interest,  try  to  disturb  that  situation.  You  must 
safeguard  the  future,  but  deal  with  the  past  as  it  is. 

Senator  Cummins.  You  plan  absolutely  involves  the  recognition 
of  all  stock  now  outstainding  in  the  railroads! 

Mr.  Thom,  There  is  one  way  you  could  provide  for  that — that  is 
open  for  you  to  provide  for  that. 

Senator  Cummins.  There  is  your  difficulty.  You  will  never  be 
able  to  est^lish,  in  my  judgment,  the  securities,  and  especially  the 
stock  securities,  of  railway  companies  until  the  people  understand 
that  those  securities  are  practically  the 'measure  of  value  of  the 
property  which  they  represent. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  the  only  way,  I  think,  you  are  going  to  g»t  at  that, 
if  tliere  ia  any  reason  for  dealing  with  it  from  that  angle,  would  be 
to  issue  stock  without  par  value  to  the  present  holders,  share  for 
share,  so  that  their  relative  interest  in  whatever  the  assets  are  shall 
be  maintained,  but  without  expressing  it  in  dollars. 

Senator  Cummins.  That  would  be  done,  anyhow.  Suppose  the 
Government  organized  a  corporation  and  that  corporation  proceeded 
to  take  over  the  property  of  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  It  would 
ascertain  its  value  according  to  the  principles  which  the  courts  all 
recognize,  and  having  ascertained  its  value,  it  would  pay  the  South- 
em  Railway  Co.  the  sum  of  money  so  established,  and  that  money 
would  be  distributed  among  the  present  owners  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way according  to  their  holdings. 

Mr,  Thom.  You  mean  that  in  the  case  of  Government  ownership 
it  would  do  that! 
Senator  Cummins.  No  j  I  am  speaking  of  the  Federal  corporation. 
Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way. 
Senator  Cummins.  But  it  is  a  way,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Thom.  Oh,  that  is  a  way ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way. 

Senator  Cummins.  Then,  we  would  have  the  Southern  Railway 

Co.  imder  Federal  law,  with  its  value  ascertained,  and  with  stock 

tlie  bonds  outstanding  representing  that  value.     Then  you  have  a 

basis  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  establishment  of  credit. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  that  you  do  not  properly  estimate  the  peculiar 
value  of  what  you  are  there  suggesting.  Senator.  I  believe  tnat  this 
thing  is  a  tremendous  step ;  that  it  has  to  be  taken  with  wisdom ;  that 
it  has  got  to  be  taken  with  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  least  pos- 
sible the  present  financial  conditions  of  the  country  and  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  provide  that  after  a  certain  date  no 
corporation  shall  engage — no  railroad  corporation — shall  engage  in 
interstate  commerce  unless  it  takes  out  a  Federal  charter;  thereby 
you  open  the  way  by  which  a  Federal  charter  may  be  secured,  and 
provide  that  that  shall  not  affect  the  bonded  indebtedness,  other  in- 
debtedness, or  stock  ownership  of  the  existing  corporation,  but  that 
the  present  securities  outstanding  shall  represent  corresponding 
interests  in  your  corporation. 

Now,  there  you  have  done  this:  You  would  sav,  from  the  point  of 
view  which  your  questions  now  indicate,  this:  We  have  thereby  not 
dealt  with  the  purpose  to  squeeze  water  out  of  existing  securities. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  will  ever  succeed  in 
doing  that  at  the  time,  if  you  find  with  your  conception  of  public 
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duty  it  is  necessary  to  be  done,  will  be  instead  of  issuing  $100  shares 
in  the  new  company  for  $100  shares  in  gold,  you  issue  a  share  in 
the  new  for  a  share  in  old  and  do  not  express  in  the  new  company 
value  at  all.  It  is  just  like  if  you  and  I  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  10  of  you  and  myself,  owned  a  farm ;  we  would  each  have 
one-eleventh  interest.  We  mi^ht  divide  that,  put  it  into  a  corpora- 
tion, and  each  one  of  us  would  have  11  shares  of  stock  and  each  one 
take  1,  Now  there  would  be  no  value  attached  to  that  except  what 
could  be  gotten  out  of  the  farm,  but  we  would  all  have  an  eleventh 
interest.    Now,  that  is  a  method  that  you  might  consider. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  recognize  that  it  is  a  method.  That  simply 
deludes  the  country,  that  is  all.  It  avoids  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  property  is  less  than  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  it  does  not  say  anything  about  values.  It  just 
puts  a  share  of  ownership-; 

Senator  Cummins.  Precisely;  but  when  the  commission  in  its 
authority  comes  to  fix  the  rate  or  rates  for  that  property  the  value 
of  the  property  will  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  those  rates.  They  are 
engaged  now  m  valuing  the  railroads  for  that  very  purpose,  and 
why,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  going  to  fix  rates  upon  any  other  basis 
than  the  value  of  the  property,  why  not  come  down  to  the  proposi- 
ttoD  and  allow  or  capitauzation  to  represent  the  real  value  of  the 
property  t 

Mr.  Thom.  "Why,  Senator,  I  believe  that  under  the  present  deci- 
sion that  the  ultimate  criterion  of  rate  fixing  is  value,  not  stocks 
and  bonds.  In  other  words,  I  am  agreeing  with  the  proposition  that 
you  have  just  announced  to  that  extent.  Now,  I  gay  the  reason  why 
'ou  can  not  adapt  the  capitalization  to  value  unless  it  is  done  already 
ly  the  correspondence  between  the  two  is  because  you  would  be 
undertaking  a  task  which  would  result  in  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
world.  You  would  be  trying  to  take  hold  of  values  which  had  been 
bought  and  had  been  distributed  among  the  innocent  investing  pub- 
lic and  trying  to  affect  those  values,  and  you  can  not  do  it  by  the 
power  of  government  without  an  upheaval  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  government  to  stem. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  think  possibly  you  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion all  the  factors.  This  stock  is  now  discredited.  This  stock  is 
now  hocked  upon  the  market  for  a  fraction  of  its  par  value.  Now, 
if  it  is  made  to  represent  the  real  value  of  the  property  out  of  which 
it  is  issued;  it  will  assume,  then,  a  par  value,  or  ought  to.  The  only 
difference  is  this — and  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  it — you  are 
hoping  all  the  time,  or  at  least  some  people  are  hoping  all  the  time, 
that  these  stocks  that  are  now  comparatively  worthless  in  the  market 
will,  by  some  necromancy,  be  allowed  to  grow  into  a  par  value,  and 
in  that  way  apparently  nothing  is  taken  from  the  stockholder. 

Mr.  Thom.  Do  not  talk  about  necromancy,  please.  Senator.  Use 
some  other  term  than  necromancy.    By  some  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Adahsox.  Legerdemain. 

Senator  Cummins.  If  it  is  by  legitimate  economic  growth,  then  the 
new  stock  that  would  be  issued,  that  would  represent  the  real  value 
of  the  property,  would  correspondingly  raise  the  value. 
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Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly ;  but  you  never  would  be  able  to  impress 
the  men  whose  stock  is  taten  in  that  way  with  the  fact  that  you  are 
not  making  war  on  them,  and  you  are  going  to  disturb  the  financial 
confidence  of  the  world  by  doing  it. 

Senator  Cummins.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  myself.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  very  healthful  but  somewhat  painful  surgical  op- 
eration, and  the  sooner  it  is  performed  the  sooner  the  patient  will 
recover,     I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  your  general  plan, 

Mr.  Thom,  I  know  you  have,  Senator. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  I  think,  when  you  base  it  upon  the  legali- 
zation and  the  perpetuation  of  all  the  securities  that  are  now  out- 
standing you  have  raised  up  an  obstacle  which  you  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome. 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
in  every  view  I  have  presented  I  have  presented  it  to  be  tested  by  the 
public  interest  and  by  the  wisest  sort  of  statemanship  of  this  country. 
I  have  not  presented  in  any  way  a  view  which  I  am  not  willinjr  to 
submit  to  that  kind  of  a  test,  and  where  I  am  wrong  I  would  be 
greatly  delighted  to  have  wiser  people  set  me  right. 

Senator  Cdmmins,  I  am  afraid  that  your  mind  is  like  many  an- 
other— possibly  like  all  others — somewhat  difficult  to  convince, 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  mostly  the  case,  we  find,  when  we  get  with  men 
with  strong  convictions. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Esch,  will  you  proceed  with  the  witness? 

Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  both  my  cross-examination 
and  the  answers  thereto  will  have  good  terminal  facilities. 

Mr.  Thom,  lias  the  Supreme  Court  always  followed  the  same 
policy  with  reference  to  determining  the  reasonableness  of  the  rata 
and  the  fair  return  to  the  carrier,  or  has  there  been  an  evolution  in 
the  court  in  recent  years  on  that  subject  matter? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  there  has  been  a  partial  revolution.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  yet  committed  finally  to  any  opinion  on  that  subject, 
although  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  in  dealing  with  an  entire 
situation  they  have  indorsed  the  idea  of  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  Esch,  You  are  familiar  with  the  Granger  case,  known  as 
Munn  V.  The  State  of  Illinois.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  that  decision 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  courts  would  not  go  back  of  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  legislature,  even  though  such  rate  brought  no  profit  whatever. 

Mr.  Thom.  They  have  abandoned  that  whole  giound,  Tliey  did 
announce  that  proposition  in  the  Munn  case.  That  was  in  94  U.  S., 
and  then,  I  think  m  118  U.  S.,  they  abandoned  that  whole  principle. 

Mr,  Esch.  But  in  the  next  step  in  this  evolution,  in  the  case,  I 
think,  of  The  Covington  &  Lexmgton  Turnpike  Co.  ii.  Sanford, 
they  held  that  the  governing  body  would  not  be  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  profits,  and  if  any  profits  could  be  shown  by  the  public 
utility,  that  would  satisfy  the  legislative  judgment, 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  but  they  went  through  that  stage  that  you  have 
just  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Esch.  Then  came  the  famous  Nebraska  case  of  1897,  Smythe 
V.  Ames,  which  determined,  what  you  have  announced  several  times, 
the  fair  return  upon  the  actual  property  devoted  to  public  use. 
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Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  there  was  also  the  Wabaah  case, 
you  remember, 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes;  but  Smythe  v.  Ames  is  the  outstanding  case,  is  it 
uotf 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  in  that  they  went  further  and  said  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  the  value  of  tlie  stocks  and 
bonds  might  also  be  taken  into  consideration  together  with  eight  or 
ten  other  different  elements  of  value. 

Mr.  Thom,  That  was  one  of  the  factors  that  they  mentioned  that 
would  probably  be  considered  in  Smythe  v.  Ames. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  that  showed  an  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
case  of  Munn  r.  Illinois  and  also  the  Turnpike  case. 

Mr,  Thom,  In  other  words,  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  the 
legislative  discretion  was  without  limits 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  but  that  had  been  abandoned,  Mr.  Escli,  before 
that. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  is  a  leading  case? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes ;  it  is  a  leading  case. 

The  Chairman,  What  case  is  thati 

Mr.  Thom.  Smythe  v.  Ames  in  169  U.  S. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  abandoned  in  118  U.  S.? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  in  the  case  of  Munn  v.  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ebch.  But  in  the  case  of  Wilcox  v.  Consolidated  Gas  Co., 
which  is  a  more  recent  case,  they  there  held  they  wei'c  entitled  to  a 
fair  return  and  said,  I  think,  that  7  per  ceet  was  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  Thom.  My  recollection  is  they  said  about  6.  I  would  not  be 
certain, 

Mr,  EscH,  Which  has  been  followed  by  one  or  two  subsequent 
cases  along  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes:  sir;  the  Knoxville  v.  Water  Co.  case  was  one. 

Mr.  EscH,  In  that  Wilcox  case  did  they  not  also  state  that  the 
value  of  the  franchise  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  assets  in 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  understanding, 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  fixing  rates  through  govern- 
mental agency  for  public  utility  bodies,  that  the  franchise  should 
be  considered  as  an  element  of  value? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  we  would  have  to  find  out  what  you  mean  by 
franchise.  I  think  you  have  got  to  take  the  whole  property  as  a 
going  concern  and  with  the  right  to  go  and  to  earn  in  that  field,  and 
if  the  right  to  go  and  earn  in  that  field  is  a  franchise,  then  I  think 
you  mu^  do  that — take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  EscH.  Here  is  a  grant  by  a  lepslature,  for  instance,  for  a 
railroad  to  construct  a  line.  That  grant,  of  course,  implies  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  which  is  part  of  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
grant  is  free.  That  grant  is  valuable.  Shall  the  corporation  be  per- 
mitted to  have  valued  a  franchise  which  it  has  got  free  in  fixing  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rate  charged  to  the  people  of  the  sovereignty 
which  granted  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  TTnless  the  right  to  do  that  is  qualified  in  the  grant 
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Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Esch,  do  not  the  varioiis  States  regard  that  as 
taxable  property,  the  franchise  itself,  and  do  they  not  tax  it? 

Mr.  Eficu.  It  depends  upon  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Some  of  them  do? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  it  is  universally  done.  The  tax  is  considered  a 
value.  Mr.  Esch,  suppose  we  have  this  situation,  which  is  not  un- 
common in  the  western  roads,  of  having  large  land  grants  made  to 
railroads  in  order  that  they  shall  be  built.  The  Government  was 
confronted  with  the  question  whether  or  not  it  was  more  valuable 
to  the  Government  to  own  these  lands  in  the  condition  they  then 
were  or  to  give  them  to  the  railroad  company,  which  would  under- 
take to  build  its  railroad,  and  in  the  case  of  a  land  grant  the  Govern- 
ment determined  that  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do,  to  give  the  land 
and  to  get  the  railroad. 

Now,  I  have  never  seen  anj  principle  which  would  deny  to  that 
railroad  company  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  lands  as  much  as  if  it 
had  bought  them. 

It  did  not  pay  in  money.  It  did  pay  in  carrying  out  its  contract  to 
build  the  road,  but  if  it  paid  nothing — a  gift  to  me — if  you  gave 
me  a  farm  out  in  Wisconsin — the  State  of  Wisconsin — neither  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  nor  this  Government  can  take  away  from  me 
that  farm  any  more  than  if  I  had  bought  it  from  you.  It  is  m^ 
property  by  a  lawful  system  of  acquisition,  and,  consequently,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  true  principle  is  to  determine  what  the  property 
is,  not  its  method  of  acquisition,  and  that  is  as  Judge  Adamson  has 
just  suggested,  that  principle  is  almost  universally  recognized  in  a 
legitimate  application  of  the  governmental  power  of  taxation.  That 
is  tiTie  in  every  State  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  They  do  tax  this 
franchise  of  tlie  railroad  company  which  is  given  by  the  State,  and 
the  State— one  State  taxes  the  franchise  which  was  derived  from 
another  State. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  know  what  State  that  was! 

Mr.  Thom,  Well,  if  you  take  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  that  entire 
franchise  was  given  by  Virginia.  There  is  not  a  State  in  which  the 
company  runs  that  does  not  tax  a  part  of  that  franchise. 

Mr.  Esch.  Do  you  know  in  the  Spokane  rate  cases,  when  the  ques- 
tions of  the  rates  over  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
were  involved,  whether  or  not  any  allowance  was  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  Northern  Paci&c  had  a  tremendous  land  grant  and  the 
Great  Northern  had  none? 

Mr.  Thosi.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  I  don't  remember.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  about  that. 

Mr,. Esch.  Xo;  I  asked  for  information.  You  stated  that  econ- 
omists and  experts  in  railroad  matters  recommended  that  there 
should  l>e  tlie  ratio  of  60  per  cent  outside  to  40  per  cent  inside  capital. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  said  that  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  rule.    We  an 

fling  to  develop  that  by  having  people  here  to  testify  about  it.  Now, 
undertsand  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Some  people 
think  it  ought  to  be  made  as  high  as  35  or  as  high  as  45  or  50  per  cent 
of  inside  capital.  I  believe  you  are  going  to  find  it  to  be  60  and  40, 
as  you  have  mentioned. 

Jlr.  Escir.  You  have  said  that  the  New  Haven  road  sought  to 
issue  something  like  $67,000,000  of  securities;  that  Rhode  Island 
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and  Connecticut  assented;  that  t)ie  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Massachusets,  whil©  approving,  denied  its  right  under  the  statute 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  was  its  power  under  the  statute  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  because  tliei'e  was  any 
provision  in  the  law  with  reference  to  this  ratio  of  outside  and  inside 
capital  1 

Mr.  Thom.  No ;  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  could  issue 
coarertible  securities  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  question,  then,  of  security  was  not  involved  in 
denving  the  issue? 

Xir.  Thom.  Of  the  proportion? 

Mr.  EscH.  Of  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Tbom.  No ;  that  was  not  involved. 

ifr.  EscH.  Had  it  been  involved  do  you  think  it  would  have  been 
a  righteous  denial? 

ifr.  Thom.  You  mean  if  it  had  been  involved? 

Mr.  EscH.  The  proportion  had  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  proportion  had  been  destroyed?  I  tliink,  then, 
the  question,  Mr.  Esch,  would  have  been  this :  Do  the  public  interests 
require  our  approval  of  a  plan  which  will  violate  that  rule  of  safety, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  immediate  supply  of  facilities,  or  must  we 
adhere  to  this  rule  of  safety,  even  though  it  is  a  denial  of  facilities 
which  the  public  at  once  requires?  and  I  can  very  readily  see  that 
if  I  had  been  on  the  commission  I  would  have  violated  the  rule  of 
safety  in  order  to  supply  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Esch.  1)0  you  think  that  would  be  a  safe  rule  of  action  ? 

Mr.  Thom,  No,  I  do  not?  ,but  I  think  it  would  be  a  risk  which  in 
some  emergencies  it  would  be  necessary  to  take.  It  is  a  question, 
then,  of  judgment,  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Ebch.  You  have  stated,  and  others  have  frequently  stated, 
that  one  purpose  of  Federal  incorporation  on  the  part  of  common 
carriers  doing  interstate  business  was  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  in 
connection  with  49  masters.  What  railroad  system  in  the  United 
States  crosses  more  than  15  State  jurisdictions? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  them  cross  more  than  15, 
There  may  be  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Esch,  Is  not  the  Southern  road  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
that  r&rard — ^possibly  the  most  extensive? 

Mr,  Thom.  I  do  not  think  the  most  extensive.  The  Southern  road 
operates  in  11  States. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
would  make  12  masters? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  no  contingency 
could  there  be  any  railroad  that  would  be  subject  to  possibly  more 
than  14  or  15? 

Mr.  Thom,  I  think  that  is  so;  but  in  speaking  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, all  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  subject  to  4!)  masters,  and 
in  this  sense  each  railroad  is;  of  course,  a  railroad  is  interested  in 
the  carrying  of  traffic  which  does  not  originate  in  the  States  through 
which  it  nms  and  the  terms  which  are  imposed  by  law.  Now,  the 
payment  for  its  participation  in  that  traffic  is  determined  by  what 
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the  regulating  power  fixes  to  all,  and  that  regulatincTWwer,  in  fixing 
the  rate  across  the  continent,  so  has  to  assume  a  burden  for  interstate 
commerce,  which  is  created  liy  the  nonjjarticipation  of  any  one  of 
48  States,  to  a  proper  extent  in  the  maintenance  of  transportation 
facilities  up  to  the  standard  of  the  national  judgment.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  when  called  upon  to  fix  a  rate  on  citrus 
fruits  fi'om  California  to  New  York,  ought  to  take  into — if  it  is 
going  to  properly  safeguard  the  public's  real  interest  in  fixing  those 
rates — ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  proper  development  of  the 
transportation  system  up  to  the  point  of  the  public's  needs,  and  pro- 
vide that  that  standard  shall  be  maintained ;  but  here  we  come  across 
perhaps  some  other  State,  some  State  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
■  that  has  the  policy  of  noncontribution  to  such  a  standard.  Now, 
nianifosfly  that  burden — that  puts  a  burden  on  the  interstate  carrier, 
and  in  thiit  sense  each  one  of  the  railroads  is  subjsct  to  the  varying 
policies  of  all  the  48  States. 

Mr.  Escir.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  a  question  that  has  been  put, 
and  hence  there  is  not  much  sequence  to  my  interrogatories,  but 
on  the  question  of  taxation,  in  your  judgment,  under  your  plan  of 
Federal  incorporation,  would  it  be  wise  and  practicable  for  the 
Intei-stato  Commerce  Commission  or  a  like  body  to  fix  the  unit  or 
standard  of  taxation,  leaving  the  application  of  that  to  the  individual 
States? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  know  we  are  dealing,  Mr.  Esch,  when  we  come  to 
taxation,  with  an  extremely  sensitive  unit,  and  therefor©  what  I 
would  advocate  and  what  I  think  wise  may  be  two  different  things. 
I  think  that  every  man  in  dealing  with  a  practical  situation  has  got 
to  consider,  in  what  he  advocates,  what  is  reasonably  practicable 
under  the  conditions  which  confront  him.  In  dealing  with  a  ques- 
tion of  philosophic  consistency  and  propriety  in  a  distribution  of 
governmental  power  the  mind  may  arrive  at  entirely  different  con- 
clusions. Xow,  pholisophically  considered,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  perfected  s\'stem,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  wisest 
course  in  dealing  with  the  public  interest  in  respect  to  these  trans- 
portation companies  is  for  one  authority  to  have  control  over  every- 
thing that  goes  to  their  vitals,  and  therefore  in  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion the  power  of  taxation  constitutes  one  of  those  things.  In  an 
ideal  state,  where  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  exercise  his  judgment, 
undistui'bed  by  forces  which  the  statesmen  see  exist  in  society,  the 
ideal  way  would  be  to  declare  the  principles,  as  Marshall  did,  that 
the  power  of  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,  and  therefore  must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  responsible  governmental  agency.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  situation  is  a  possible  one.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must,  in  considering  the  sensibilities  and  the  needs  which  the  States 
now  have,  based  upon  their  pos.session  of  this  asset  for  taxation  of 
the  system  of  government  they  have  e.stablished,  I  believe  they  have 
got  to  leave  that  taxing  power  with  them  because  of  these  practical 
conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Mr.  Escii.  Of  coui'se,  if  that  be  true,  that  would  permit  one  State, 
by  raising  an  excessive  rate  of  taxation,  practically  burdening  inter- 
state commerce,  and  hence  burdening  the  people  of  another  State. 

Mr.  TiiOM.  TJndoubtedly. 

Mr.  Escii.  Then  that  would  be  simply  a  repetition  of  the  same 
difficult^'  with  reference  to  the  rates? 
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Mr.  Thom.  Except  it  should  be  different — very  different  in  its 
bearing  and  importance.  Now,  the  United  States  Government,  while 
showing  its  deference  to  State  conditions,  would  not  deprive  itself 
of  the  ultimate  assertion  of  the  taxing  power  as  an  entirety  if  it 
found  that  it  was  necessarj-.  My  hone  would  be  that  it  would  not 
be  so  exercised  by  the  State  as  to  maKe  that  step  necessary  for  the 
National  Government  to  take,  but  the  National  Government  would 
be  in  a  position  to  take  it  any  time,  when  one  of  (he  States  would 
be  so  oppressive  in  its  policy  to  another  State  as  to  make  it  nec^- 
sarv'  to  fairness. 

Mr.  Escn.  If  the  Government  could  fix  the  standard  or  unit  of 
taxation  and  leave  to  the  State  the  application  of  it 

Mr.  TnoM.  I  would  think  that  that  would  be  a  consummation 
greatly   to  be  desired, 

Mr.  EscH.  As  it  is  now,  different  States  have  different  statutes  for 
taxation. 

Mr,  Thom.  Undoubtedly;  and  if  it  is  a  practical  thing  to  do, 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  value.  I  do  not  mean  nothing,  but  I 
mean  tnere  are  few  things  that  could  be  of  gi-eater  value. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  have  stated  repeatedly  that  15  per  cent  of  the  traf- 
fic of  carriers  in  intrastate.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  rates  on 
so  small  a  percentage  of  total  traffic,  imposed  by  a  State,  to  seriously 
affect  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Thom.  Because  the  margins  are  so  small  that  every  burden 
anywhere  has  to  be  absolutely  watched.  The  system  of  regulation 
has  gone  to  the  extent  of  cutting  down  every  margin  so  close  that 
the  least  cut  anywhere  else  is  felt,  and  when  vou  affect  the  rev- 
enues on  15  per  cent  of  your  business  you  are  affecting  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  it. 

Mr.  EscH.  Well,  the  complaint  is  that  the  intrastate  rates  are  too 
low;  is  not  that  the  truth? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is,  in  manv  cases,  true.  They  differ  materially. 
I  know  two  States — if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so — that  join;  they 
touch  each  other,  and  the  rate  in  one  of  those  States  is  incomparably 
higher  than  in  the  other, 

Mr.  EscH.  On  the  same  commodity ! 

Mr,  Thom.  On  the  same  commodity,  for  the  same  service;  and 
that  State  with  the  high  rate  is  bearing  the  burden  of  the  State 
across  the  border  and  is  helping  to  bear  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  interstate  commerce.  There  is  one  member  of  this  committee 
whose  State  is  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  EeCH.  Well,  is  it  not  also  true  that  there  are  some  intrastate 
rates  that  are  higher  than  interstate  rates  on  the  same  commodity? 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes ;  and  there  you  have  to  take  this  into  considera- 
tion. Of  course  a  State  haul,  as  a  rule,  is  the  short  haul.  A  large 
part  of  the  expense  of  rendering  that  service  is  in  the  terminal  serv- 
ice at  one  end  and  in  the  terminal  service  at  the  other.  If  those  ex- 
pensive terminal  services  are  spread  over  a  very  long  movement  they 
will  become  less  serious,  but  where  you  sjjread  them  over,  in  the  cer- 
tain case  of  a  mile  or  two,  or  of  a  few  miles,  they  become  very  rti- 
ous,  and  therefore  the  contention  has  always  been  that  the  co>-t  of  the 
short-haul  business  is  so  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  long-haul 
business  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  very  considerably  higher  for  the 
short-haul  business,  and  you  frequently  find  the  rates  in  the  State 
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'where  thej  are  actu&IIy  higher  than  in  an  interstate  movement,  and 
yet  that  level  is  not  yet  high  enough  to  sustain  the  increased  cost  of 
doing  that  business,  and  the  cost  of  doing  the  short-haul  business  is 
thrown  on  the  long  haul  by  the  injustice. 

Mr.  EscH.  Can  you  quote  any  statistics  as  to  the  amount  in  ton- 
nage and  receipts  of  intrastate  business  and  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates,  intrastate  compared  -with  interstate  on  the  same 
commodities? 

Mr.  Thom,  We  are  trying  to  have  developed  for  your  information 
the  percentage  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  that  is  interstate  and  that 
is  intrastate.  I  had  not  yet  undertaken  the  other  phase  of  the  mat^ 
ter  suggested  in  your  question  and  I  have  not  any  data  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  EscH.  Can  it  be  secured  without  considerable  trouble! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not  know.  We  will  see.  We  will  refer  it  to  our 
accountants  and  see  whether  that  can  be  obtained,  and  if  so  it  shall 
be  done. 

Now,  I  should  like  right  there  in  respect  to  that  percentage  to 
show  how  dififerent  are  the  interests  of  different  States  in  that  ques- 
tion of  interstate  and  intrastate  business.  You  take  the  State  of 
Indiana,  I  am  told  tlie  intrastate  business  of  Indiana  is  7  per  cent 
only ;  that  the  iptei"state  business  of  Indiana  is  93  per  cent.  The  ex- 
planation of  that  is  that  the  producing  public  of  Indiana  is  dealing 
with  markets  of  other  States  or  with  foreign  countries.  But  take  a 
State  like  Pennsylvania,  there  they  have  got  tremendous  markets  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  Pittsburgh  and  there  is  Philadelphia, 
merely  to  mention  two  of  tliem.  There  is  a  tremendous  movement  in- 
trastate in  Pennsylvania.  You  go  and  get  your  coal  and  your  min- 
erals and  your  farm  products  in  Pennsylvania  and  they  have  right 
within  that  State,  and  other  States,  the  markets  to  consume  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them,  and  therefore  there  is  a  tremendous  intra- 
state movement  there.  But  take  the  little  place  where  I  was  bom, 
which  is  so  small  a  place  that  some  people  wonder  in  looking  on  the 
map  whether  it  is  inhabited.  It  is  two  counties  of  Virginia  lying  be- 
tween Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  our  marlcets  are 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Adamson.  What  is  the  name  of  your  town! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  was  not  bom  in  a  town :  I  was  bom  just  as  far  out  in 
the  country  as  anybody.    I  was  bom  in  Northampton  County,  Va. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  thought  you  said  a  little  town  that  nobody  would 
know. 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  I  said  a  little  strip  of  land  there  that  some  people 
thought  was  not  inhabited  at  all  when  they  looked  on  the  map. 

That  is  a  great  market  country.  We  raise  there  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  vegetables,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  all  sorts  of  things  that 
are  necessary  for  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  runs  right  down  to  those  two  counties,  and  it  is  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  from  water  on  either  side,  possibly,  in 
some  partsof  it,  and  they  just  take  the  products  of  that  county  and 
carry  them  right  up  to  Pliiladelphia  and  New  York,  There  is  our 
whole  livelihood  there,  practically,  an  interstate  matter. 

Mr.  EscH.  Your  suggestion  is  in  favor  of  two  Federal  commissions 
and  regional  commissions,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  its  administrative  functions,  and  then  another  commission  to 
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admioister  the  law,  and  so  oDj  for  correction.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  you  wish  regional  commissions.  This  whole  machinery  would 
involve  a  very  large  expenditure,  would  it  not^ 

Mr.  Thom.  It  would  involve  an  increased  expenditure.  It  would 
not  involve  a  verv  large  expenditure  at  all  for  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  an  infinitesimal  expenditure  if  it  should  be  considered  as 
perfecting  the  system  of  regulation.  It  would  pay  for  itself  a  thou- 
sand times  over — a  million  times  over — but  in  its  first  outgo  it  would 
involve  comparatively  little  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  EscH.  Of  course,  with  the  present  system  of  one  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  then  the  State  commissions,  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  involved  in  the  expenditure  of  the  State  commis- 
sions. If  you  have  the  regional  commissions,  of  course  that  expendi- 
ture would  fall  upon  the  Federal  Government.  You  have  probably 
heard  of  the  Oklahoma  plan  and  the  Philadelphia  plan  of  regional 
commissions  1 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tliink  I  have.    I  think  I  have  heard 
of  the  Philadelpliia  plan.    It  was  read  here  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Ehch.  They  have  adopted  part  of  your  plan. 
Mr,  Thom.  If  it  was  the  one  read  here  the  other  day  before  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  was  in  the  hall ;  but  I  have 
not  heard  of  the  Oklahoma  plan. 

Mr.  EfiCH.  We  have  been  submitted  copies  of  the  proposed  plan, 
and  there  no  doubt  will  be  representatives  from  Oklahoma  here  to 
submit  it.  I  need  not  go  into  it,  but  they  have  adopted  the  r^onal 
plan,  as  you  have  done,  grouping  the  country  by  railroad  systems 
as  much  as  possible  and  not  by  geographic  State  lines.  Do  you  think 
that  would  De  a  preferable  method  of  dividing  the  country? 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  the  very  veiw  we. had  suggested.    I  did  not 
know  Oklahoma  had  done  that,  but  I  think  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
Mr.  EfiCH.  In  your  plan,  and  in  both  plans,  you  permit  appeals 
from  the  commissions  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 
Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  multiply  instead  of  dimin- 
ish the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr,  Thom.  Oh,  no;  I  think  it  would  greatly  diminish  it.  Let  ua 
look  at  that  one  moment. 
Mr.  Ebch.  I  think  it  is  a  very  material  feature  of  your  plan. 
Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  would  very  much  diminish  the  work.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not  be  bothered  at  all,  as 
they  in  theory  now  are,  in  the  preparation  of  records.  They  would 
not  have  to  provide  through  any  agency  of  their  own  for  hearings. 
The  hearings  would  all  be  conduct^  by  an  agency  established  by  a 
statute  of  the  United  States,  which  is  as  independent  a  source  as 
the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself.  The 
members  of  these  regional  commissions  would  be  selected  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Now,  they  would  conduct 
all  hearings  on  the  subject  of  these  rate  questions,  and  so  forth. 
They  would  make  up  their  record  and  when  the  record  came  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  it  to 
read  that  record.  It  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  consider  the  parts  of  it  to 
which  exceptions  were  made,  and  they  would  pass,  unless  they  chose 
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to  do  otherwise,  on  the  points  tliat  were  distinctly  defined  by  these 
exceptions,  one  following  the  other,  and  therefore  what  they  would 
have  to  do  in  respect  to  each  case  would  merely  be  to  pass  on  the 
controverted  points  in  the  case  and  not  to  lose  tliemselves  in  the 
mazes  of  the  whole  tiling  as  they  now  have  to  do  in  their  original 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  expediting  hearings 
under  this  regional  plan! 

Mr.  Thom,  I  think  it  would  vastly  expedite  them. 

Mr.  EscH.  Over  the  existing  system? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  over  the  existing  system,  because  the  regional 
commissions  would  be  there  on  the  ground,  in  session  ail  the  time, 
having  short  distances  to  travel,  being  convenient  to  every  shipping 
center  in  the  whole  place  where  they  would  hold  anywhere  within 
their  regions  hearings,  and  tliey  would  be  able  to  manage  in  that 
separated  way  the  conti-ovei'sies  growing  up  in  their  sections  very 
mucli  quicker  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  do  over 
the  whole  country  at  present.  I  think  one  of  the  features  of  it  is  the 
expediting  of  their  hearings,  and  commerce  questions  ought  always  to 
be  expedited. 

Mr.  EscH.  One  of  the  main  reasons  you  allege  for  having  the 
Federal  incorporation,  and  having  possioly  tliese  regional  commis- 
sions, is  to  avoid  Shreveport  cases,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  just  yes  to  that 
question,  Mr.  Esch.  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  regional 
commissions  would  obviate  the  arising  of  such  cases  as  tliat,  except 
as  a  result  of  the  wliole  rate  structure  everywhere  being  harmonized, 
proportioned,  and  made  symmetrical  by  the  one  authority. 

Mr.  Esch.  I  can  not  conceive  of  the  two  regional  commissions 
having  to  deal  with  a  question  which  involves  two  regions,  two  little 
groups,  two  little  systems. 

Mr,  Thom.  The  ultimate  power  of  dealing  with  any  such  con- 
troversy as  that,  any  such  difference  as  that,  is  riglit  here  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  if  one  of  those  regional  com- 
missions took  one  view  of  what  was  the  sound  adjustment  of  that 
question  different  from  what  another  one  did,  wliy  that  matter  would 
be  brought  by  exceptions  right  up  here  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  would  be  settled  by  the  central  authority,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  arguments  that  we  think  shows  that  there  must  be  a 
central  commission  here  to  harmonize  tlie  rate  systems  and  traffic 
movements  throughout  the  United  States  so  that  they  may  all  be 
on  a  fair  basis  of  equality, 

Mr.  Esch,  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recommendations  which  have 
just  been  made  by  Chairman  Meyer  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  an  address  he  made  before  the  State  Railway  Com- 
niisKioners  in  this  town? 

Mr.  Tiiosi.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Escn.  He  recommends  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will 
permit  the  State  commissions  in  the  States  involved  in,  say  the 
Shreveport  cases,  sitting  with  the  commission  and  hearing  the  vari- 
ous matters,  then  coming  to  some  agreement.  In  your  opinion  would 
that  be  a  practical  matter? 

Mr.  TnoM.  No;  not  only  would  it  not  be  practical,  but  it  seems 
to  me  open  to  tremendous  objections. 

..,_,jh;,Goot^k' 
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Mr.  EscH.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  TiioM.  One  is  the  attempt  to  deal  with  a  national  power  by 
delegating  a  part  of  its  exercise  to  an  authority  it  can  not  control. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  have  I  seen  it  defended 
that  a  National  Government  should  be  dependent  upon  agencies 
othen  than  its  own  for  the  carrj'ing  out  of  its  functions,  therefore, 
I  think  there  is  tremendous  constitutional  objection,  I  will  say; 
certainly  objection  frani  the  standpoint  of  sound  governmental  pol- 
icy, to  the  theory  that  the  National  Government  must  now  delegate 
to  some  agency  that  it  does  not  create  and  that  it  does  not  control, 
a  part  of  its  function  of  preventing  discrimination  between  the 
classes  of  traffic  and  between  the  various  States.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental reason. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  if  that  body,  so  created,  being  a  State 
commissioner  from  one  State,  the  State  commissioner  from  another 
State,  and  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should 
have  the  ultimate  power  of  dealing  with  the  question,  then  there  is 
complete  surrender  of  the  National  Government  of  its  function  of 
determining  that  question.  If  the  power  is  not  to  be  surrendered 
into  the  bands  of  that  committee,  and  they  are  to  merely  make  the 
record  on  it,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  at  last  to 
pass  on  it,  then  you  have  gotten,  nowhere.  The  power  rests  where 
It  is,  and  it  is  a  mere  making  a  promise  to  the  lips,  which  is  denied 
to  the  heart. 

The  last  objection  which  I  will  suggest  is  this :  It  does  not  begin 
to  deal  with  the  trouble.  The  trouble  with  the  States  is  not  merely 
the  trouble  of  discrimination — I  mean  the  trouble  with  the  State 
power  of  making  rates  is  not  merely  the  trouble  of  discrimination — 
it  always  involves  the  question  of  a  reasonable  and  proper  and  fair 
proportion  of  the  contribution  of  that  portion  of  the  traffic  to  the 
general  upkeep  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  on  which  all  the 
people  are  depending,  and  the  suggestion  there  ignores  entirely  the 
latter  condition  which  is  inherent  in  the  situation.  It  does  not  at 
all  undertake  to  deal  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  State  may 
deny  its  contribution  to  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  facilities  in  which 
two  States  are  interested,  and  throws  the  burden  of  the  proper  up- 
keep on  the  other  or  on  interstate  commerce.  So  it  seems  to  me,  the 
remedy  is  partial,  and  is  objectionable  from  every  standpoint. 

Mr.  EscH.  As  I  understand  you 

Mi.  Thoh.  I  do  not  understand — well,  I  do  not  want  to  say  that, 
either. 

Mr.  Kbch.  As  I  understand  you,  you  indorse  the  proposition  to 
give  the  conmiission  the  power  to  fix  a  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  my  State — and  if  I  am  in  error  about  this,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  set  straight — the  commission  fixes  the  exact  rate.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  feasible  or  a  practical  suggestion  with  reference 
to  rate  making  if  the 

Mr.  Thom.  Some  one  the  other  day  started  to  ask  that  question, 
and  withdrew  it  on  an  explanation  from  me.  I  have  certain  repre- 
sentative responsibilities  here.  I  hesitate  to  deal  with  any  question 
except  from  that .  standpoint  if  I  can  avoid  it.  The  representative 
view  which  I  have  is  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  rate  is  the 
extent  of  the  power  which  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  commission 
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to  exercise.  Of  course,  I  know,  when  beine  on  the  stand,  I  am  sub- 
ject to  questions  as  to  what  my  indiTiduttl  views  are,  and  if  I  am 
asked  that  question  I  will,  of  course,  give  an  answer. 

Mr.  EscH.  If  you  do  not  care  to  give  it,  I  will  withdraw  the 
question. 

Mr.  Thoh.  There  is  nothing  except  that — except  that  I  may  be 
running  counter  to  the  view  I  expressed  in  a  representative  capacity. 
I  have  very  strong  convictions  on  the  point  to  which  you  have 
alluded,  but  I  should  not  care  to  express  them  unless  pressed. 

Mr.  Ebch.  If  we  give  the  commission  power  to  fix  minimum  rates, 
would  it  not  then  oq  possible  for  the  commission  to  enable  proper 
transportation  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States  or  rivers 
whose  banks  are  paralleled  by  railroad  lines!  Have  you  thought  of 
that  aspect,  by  fixing  a  minimum  rate } 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a  minimum  rate  would  protect  water 
transportation. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then,  we  would  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  power  of  reviving  water  transportation  on  the  rivers  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  present  interstate  commerce  act  has  a  provision 
with  reference  to  water  competition  that  if  a  railroad  lowers  its 
rates  to  meet  water  competition,  it  shall  not  be  thereafter  permitted 
to  raise  them  except  on  a  hearing  before  the  commission,  and  then 
only  to  meet  water  competition. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then,  if  yon  grant  the  right  of  the  commission  to  fix  a 
minimum  rate,  you,  by  that  method,  can  restore  water  transporta- 
tion on  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  desired. 

•Mr.  EscH.  And  it  would  solve  the  expenditures  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors  bill. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  disciple  of  the  philosophy  that  what- 
ever goes  to  make  up  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  improvement 
of  water  transportation  facilities,  building  additional  railroads,  and 
any  other  facility — commercial  facility — that  is  created,  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  broad  and  proper  interests  of  existing  railroad  com- 
panies, because  they  must  grow  as  communities  grow,  and  if  these 
things  build  up  communities  their  prosperity  will  be  assured  to  a 
vastly  greater  and  to  a  more  wholesome  extent  than  if  the  community 
is  attempted  to  be  kept  down  than  developed. 

Mr.  EsCH,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  I  think  it  possible  to 
utilize  our  inland  waterways  as  Germany  utilizes  hers — for  the 
carriage  of  the  bulk  freight,  manufactured  products  going  by  rail 
and  paving  a  higher  rate,  of  course. 

Mr.  1'hom,  I  think  it  would  be  utterly  undefensible  for  the  policies 
of  this  Government  to  disregard  the  natural  facilities  of  its  rivers 
and  of  its  fields  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  you  thought  the  law 
should  provide  for  the  suspension  of  rates  for  a  period  of  60  days, 
then  allowing,  of  course,  the  hearing,  and  if  the  commission  decided 
that  the  increase  was  just  the  railroads,  of  course,  would  be  benefited 
by  the  increase;  but,  if  the  commission  decided  that  the  rate  was  ez- 
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cessive,  tBere  should  be  reparation  to  the  shipper  to  the  extent  of  the 
excess,  instead  of  the  present  law  which  allows  a  suspension  for  10 
months.  Well,  supposing  your  propc«itioii  obtained,  and  the  com- 
mission, at  the  hearing,  decided  that  the  rates  were  excessive  for  the 
period  beyond  the  two  months. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is,  of  course,  for  all  time. 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes;  for  all  time — that  excess  would  be  paid  back  to 
the  shipper! 

Mr.  Thou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EacH.  But  the  shipper  has  exacted  the  increased  rate  from  the 
pKuty  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  and  his  reparation  is  made  to  him. 
Why,  he  would  put  that  into  his  own  pocket  as  velvet. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now,  the  only  thing  for  the  law  to  do  is  to  find  out 
who  paid  the  rate. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Thom.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Now,  if  the  purchaser 
should  be  reimbursed,  it  should  be  reimbursed  to  him.  Wliat  I  am 
getting  at  is  that  the  proper  person  should  be  reimbursed,  and  the 
kw  shall  point  out  who  that  proper  person  is. 

Mr,  EscH.  You  mentioned  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  said  that  because  that  is  the  easiest  way  to  deal  with 
it,  and  the  shipper  can  make  an  arrangement  that  if  there  is  repara- 
tion and  there  shall  be  a  readjustment  oetween  them. 

Mr.  EsCH,  I  suppose  that  the  commission,  taking  this  length  of 
time  in  deciding  these  cases  on  the  suspension  calendar,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  great  number  of  such  increases.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  no,  I  think  it  is  because  of  the  great  pressure 
of  business  of  all  sorts  that  they  can  not  get  at  it  any  quicker.  Now, 
my  own  judgment  is  that  to  take  for  10  months  a  legitimate  revenue 
from  the  carriers  is  not  to  the  public  interest.  It  has  to  be  put 
somewhere.  Everything  now  is  reduced  to  mathematical  exactness, 
with  respect  to  the  revenue  of  the  railways,  and  when  you  take  away 
anything  the  loss  of  pressure  of  it  is  felt  somewhere,  either  in  de- 
creased maintenance  or  lack  of  increased  facilities,  or  in  additional 
burdens  somewhere  else.  Now,  I  believe,  in  a  matter  where  most 
people  decide  a  question  of  their  change  in  price  over  the  counter — 
you  go  in  one  minute  and  the  price  is  one  thing,  and  the  next  minute 
you  find  it  another — where  in  any  other  business  there  is  an  imme- 
diate change  in  the  price,  to  suspend  a.  change  in  the  price  of  trans- 
portation for  60  days  is  as  much  as  the  transportation  will  bear. 
That  will  make  them  hurry  things  up.  You  may  have  to  create  a 
special  bureau  for  that  particular  purpose,  but  when  you  have  safe- 
guarded the  public  from  disbursements,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  as  far 
as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  think  I  have  arrived  at  my  terminus,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Brandegee,  will  you  take  the  witness! 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Thom,  I  will  be  very  brief.  The  resolu- 
tion under  which  we  are  acting  states  on  page  9  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings one  of  the  subjects  which  we  are  directed  to  inv^igate  is  all 
proposed  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Before  Senator  Brandegee  proceeds,  it  may  be  that 
his  intimation  of  brevity  is  on  account  of  a  feeling  of  constraint 
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due  to  the  hour  and  day  of  the  week.  If  there  is  anything  of  that 
sort,  I  suggest  that  we  might  take  a  recess  at  this  time  f 

Senator  Brasdeoee.  No;  nothing  like  that.  I  shall  not  take  more 
than  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  want  to  be  as  good  to  you  as  I  can. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  thank  you. 

On  that  theory  the  committee  has  asked  you*  to  proceed  as  the 
first  person  before  us,  because  it  was  understood  you  had  some 
changes  to  propose,  both  in  the  constitution  of  the  commission  and 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  You  have  proceeded  here  for  10 
days  before  use  and  have  been  the  only  witness  so  far  and  have  out- 
lined in  a  general,  tentative  way  the  changes  that  you  had  to  sug- 
gest to  the  committee.  You  have  stated,  however,  earlier  in  the 
hearing  that  your  views  and  recommendations  were  not  final  and 
were  subject  to  modification  by  anything  that  might  appear  in  the 
hearings  hereafter  that  caused  you  to  change  your  opinion.  I  do  not 
care  to  enter  upon  any  cross-examination  in  cfetail  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  you  have  presented — at  least  I  do  not  at  this 
time.  I  prefer  to  hear  from  some  of  the  publicists  and  economists 
and  others  who  are  coming  afterwards  and  from  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses which  you  have  stated  you  are  going  to  produce  in  considerable 
number  to  expatiate  and  elaborate  upon  the  different  branches  of  the 
suggestions  you  have  made.  You  say  they  are  better  informed  upon 
those  subjects  than  you  are.  I  simply  want,  for  my  own  satisiao 
tion  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  record,  inasmuch  as  you  put  in  the 
record,  on  page  28,  tlie  names  of  the  railway  executives  who  repre- 
sent, I  think  you  said,  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the  railways  in  the 
country,  and  stated  that  you  appear  as  the  chairman  of  the  advisory- 
committee  to  those  executives 

Mr.  Thom.  Of  the  law  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  the  law  committee — I  wanted  to  ask  you 
who  the  law  committee  consisted  of? 

Mr.  Thom,  I  will  try  to  give  their  names. 

Senator  Bbandeoee,  It  will  be  just  as  well  if  you  will  put  it  into 
the  record  later. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  will  do  it  now. 

Senator  Brandeceb.  About  how  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Thom.  There  are  11  of  them.  They  are  as  follows:  Mr.  E.  G. 
Buckland,  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad ;  Mr.  Albert  H.  Harris,  general 
counsel  of  the  New  York  Central  lines;  Judge  Walter  C.  Noyes, 
general  counsel  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson ;  Mr,  Francis  I.  Gowan, 
general  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Mr,  Gardner  Lath- 
rop,  general  solicitor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  Mr. 
Burton  Hanson,  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul ;  Mr.  N.  H.  Loomis,  general  solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific ;  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Bryson,  generalcounsel  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas ; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bunn,  general  counsel  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  Mr. 
Chester  M.  Dawes,  general  counsel,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy; 
and  myself,  Alfred  P.  Thom,  general  counsel  of  the  Southern,  chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  general  counsel  of  different  rail- 
way systems? 
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Mr.  Thom.  They  are  either  general  counsel  or  general  solicitors. 
Mr.  Lafhrop  is  general  solicitor  of  the  Atchison,  and  Mr.  Loomis  is 
general  solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Senator  Braxdeoee.  By  the  way,  is  this  90  per  cent  of  railways 
that  they  represent,  is  that  mileage,  or  in  business? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  means  90  per  cent — I  have  not  calculated  the  exact 
percentage — 90  per  cent,  or  whatever  the  proper  percentage  is,  of 
the  gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  classes  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  that  cam  as  much  as  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  spoke  about  these  suggestions  that  you 
present  here  in  their  behalf  as  having  been  the  conclusions  reached 
after  much  consideration  and  argument  among  them.  How  exten- 
sive has  that  consideration  been? 

Mr,  Thom.  It  has  been  very  extensive. 

Senator  Brandeoeb,  Well,  over  what  period  of  time  has  it  ex- 
tended ? 

Mr.  TnoM.  It  has  extended  over  18  months,  and  has  been  brought 
about  in  this  way,  that  as  many  of  the  executives  as  possible  would 
be  gotten  together  at  a  time.  It  was  not  possible  to  (jet  all  of  them 
together  at  one  time,  and  the  matter  would  be  discussed  among  those 
who  could  he  gotten  together,  and  then  another  opportunity  was 
seized  to  bring  in  others  until  every  railroad  executive  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  come  in  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions,  and 
almost  all  of  them  have  done  so. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  With  the  law  committee,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  I  do  not.  I  mean  the  law  committee,  while  meet- 
ing sometimes  with  the  executives,  has  not  met  always,  but  I  have 
met  as  representative  of  the  law  committee;  I  have  been  at  the 
meetings  of  all  the  executives — that  is,  all  the  meetings  of  the  ex- 
ecutives. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  And  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  views  you 
present  represent  generally  the  views  of  all  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  you  have  given? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir;  you  mean  of  the  executives? 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Yes;  and  of  the  law  committee,  too? 

Mr.  TnoM,  And  the  law  committee,  with  slight  exceptions.  For 
instance,  I  have  told  you  of  the  difference  in  opinion  on  the  question 
of  Federal  powers  entertained  by  some  lawyers.  Well,  some  of  those 
lawyers  differ  with  my  committee  and  to  a  slight  extent  with  me,  in 
respect  to  some  of  the  constitutional  powers  oif  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  they  have  acquiesced  in  the  views  that  are  presented,  caus- 
ing me,  however,  to  acquiesce  in  the  practical  desirability  of  having 
a  certain  method  of  dealing  with  the  issue  of  stock  securitie,s  through 
incorporation  rather  than  through  an  intent  to  control  the  matter 
under  State  charters — not  that  I  have  not  felt,  and  not  that  I  do  not 
feel  a  very  earnest  conviction  of  the  desirability  of  Federal  incor- 
poration irom  every  standpoint,  but  they  have  convinced  me  that 
we  will  certainly  avoid  litigation  if  we  apply  a  system  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whereas  we  are  likely  to  invite  litigation  if  we 
try  it  otherwise.  So  that  I  have  agreed  with  their  views  that  that 
is  a  certain  way  to  prevent  litigation,  while  I  have  not  modified  in 
any  sense  my  view  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emtnent.  But  as  all  lawyers  differ  and  as  all  men  differ,  you  will 
find  slight  differences  of  opinion,  but  this  is  a  consensus  of  our  whole 
consideration  of  the  subject 

_  Senator  Brandeoee.  I  understand  you.  Now,  as  I  stated,  I  con- 
sider your  statement  to  be  the  broad  outline  of  the  suggestions  that 
you  have  to  make,  subject  to  modific;ation  as  the  hearings  progress? 

Mr.  TnoM.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee,  And  that  you  will  have  men  appear  before 
the  committee  who  are  more  expert  in  the  various  details  of  what 
you  have  suggested  than  you  are  yourself? 

Mr.  Thom.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  you  have  detailed  information  to  lay 
before  us  in  relation  to  these  matters? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  that  is  so,  I  shall  not  attempt  any  sort  of 
cross-examination  of  you  at  this  time.  I  have  finished,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  one  question,  and  it  will  not  take  but  a 
minute  or  twoj  with  regard  to  something  I  overlooked  the  other  day, 
and  that  is  this,  Mr.  Thom :  Will  national  incorporation  of  the  ex- 
isting railroads  have  the  effect  to  nullify  such'  State  laws  as  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  full-crew  law  that  you  described  the 
other  day ! 

Mr.  Thom.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  your  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. You  could  provide  either  way  in  respect  to  matters  of  that 
sort.  I  think  you  ought  to  provide  for  having  charge  of  each  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  make  the  contention  that  wherever 
State  laws  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  harmfully  affect  or  encum- 
ber the  carrier  in  its  service  to  another  State,  by  imposing  burdens 
that  would  affect  the  service  in  other  States,  that  that  ought  to  be  a 
subject  of  national  control? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  say  so  now.  I  understood  your  question  to  relate 
to  whether  the  necessary  effect  of  incorporation  would  be  that.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  your  system  of  incorpora- 
tion. I  think  you  can  qualify  your  occupation  of  the  field  as  you  see 
proper. 

Mr,  Sims.  Then,  you  do  think  that  Congress  does  have  the  power 
to  virtually  repeal  such  laws  as  would  be  proper? 

Mr.  Thom.  Undoubtedly ;  that  has  been  decided,  I  think,  if  you 
will  recall,  many  times  in  such  decisions  as  this,  that  where  Con- 
gress has  not  occupied  the  field  of  regulations  the  States  may  in  a 
certain  class  of  cases  act  until  Congress  does,  but  immediately  upon 
Congress  occupying  that  field  the  State  statutes  gives  way  to  it,  and 
undoubtedly  the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  occupy  tho 
field  in  respwct  to  the  manning  of  trains,  just  as  it  has  occupied  the 
field  of  determining  the  rules  of  liability  from  a  carrier  to  employees 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  State  statutes  on  that  subject 
and  State  laws  on  that  subject  have  already  given  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.    That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  can  not  fin- 
ish with  Mr.  Thom  to-day,  and  it  is  Saturday  afternoon  and  we  have 
worked  arduously  for  two  weeks,  and  it  is  an  invariable  custom  in  the 
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South  for  white  folks  and  negroes  to  take  Saturday  afternoon.  I 
think  wc  hud  better  vent. 

The  Chairman-,  Mr.  Hamilton,  could  you  finish  your  interroga- 
tions befoie  we  went  into  executive  session? 

Mr.  Ha.milton.  I  have  onlv  a  few  questions  to  ask,  but  .1  will 
defer  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Thorn's  argument  has  been  very  fully 
annotated,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  but  a  few  questions 
to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  If  thsit  is  the  t-ase,  had  you  not  better  conclude 
now? 

Mr,  IIamiltox,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  adjourn. 

Mr,  Adamsos.  Mr.  Thorn's  answei-s  though  have  developed  a  great 
deal  of  originality  and  force,  and  he  sometimes  makes  a  questioner 
come  on  with  a  coming  appetite. 

Senator  Bkandeoee.  Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Judge 
Adiinison  makes  the  motion  that  he  intends — we  are  not  going  to  sit 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  as  I  understand. 

The  CHAiBiLAx.  No. 

Senator  Bbanreuee,  As  Mr.  Hamilton  would  have  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  half-past  one,  if  he  could  proceed  and 
finisli  up  with  Mr.  Thom,  so  that  we  could  get  through  with  him, 
then  when  the  conmiittee  convenes  again  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
another  witness  on  the  stand,  it  might  be  better  to  postpone  the  ad- 
journment for  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Senator  Brandegee,  I  understand  that  the  chair- 
man wishes  to  ask  Mr.  Thom  some  more  questions,  and  I  want  the 
privilege  of  asking  him  several. 

•Senator  Brandegee.  Oh.  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  to  be 
further  examinations. 

Mr,  Adamson.  If  he  could  finish  to-day  I  would  be  willing  to  go 
on.  but  I  am  satisfied  he  can  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  chair- 
man's questions  are  going  to  take. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  want  to  read  Mr.  Thom  some  of  these  good 
speeches  in  this  book  and  ask  him  some  more  questions. 

Senator  Branivxif.k,  Of  course  you  gentlemen  can  regulate  it  ac- 
roiding  to  your  desires. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  examination  of 
the  committee  to  a  close  to-day,  with  the  privilege  to  the  committee, 
of  course,  of  going  around  again  and  askmg  such  questions  as  they 
deem  desirable. 

XIr,  Ad.\mhon.  I  move  that  the  committee  adjoiirn. 

The  question  being  put.  on  a  rising  vote  resulted — yeas  3,  nays  4. 

So  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  misunderstood  the  chairman.  I  want  to  move  to 
reconsider  my  moticHi  and  withdraw  it.    He  said  his  purpose  was  to 

5et  around  one  time  and  then  adjourn.  I  am  willing  to  do  that,  if 
fr.  Hamilton  will  not  stay  too  long. 

Mr.  Hamh.ton.  Mr.  Thom,  I  have  one  question  as  bearing  upon 
the  line  of  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Cullop.  Inasmuch  as  our  ex- 
ports, during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  about  four  and  one- 
naif  billion  dollars,  and  inasmuch  as  about  two  billion  dollars  of 
those  exports  were  munitions  and  potential  munitions,  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  suppose,  is  it  not,  that  when  they  stack  arms  in  Europe,  there 
will  be  a  very  decided  falling  off  in  export  harness  and  in  the  carry- 
ing business  of  the  railroads  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  my  expectation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  railroad  mileage  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Thom? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Could  you  tell  me  approximately? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  I  can  not.    I  will  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Hamu-ton.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  earnings  of  the 
railroads  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not;  I  can  get  that  and  put  it  in  the  record  for  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Well,  another  question.  How  do  the  Canadian 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds — that  is,  so  far  as  those  railroads  are  con- 
structed by  private  corporations — compare  as  investments  with  the 
stocks  and  bonds' of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  I  am  not  well  enough  versed  in  that  to  give  you 
that  information,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about  the  (^naman 
Pacific.    That  is  very  high,  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  175  or  180. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  they  are  doing  well  over  there! 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  many  transcontinental  railroads  are  there — 
Canadian  transcontinental  railroads! 

Mr.  Thoh.  There  are  three,  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific, 
and  the  Canadian  Northern,  but  you  have  got  me  in  a  field  now,  I  am 
afraid,  wliere  I  can  not  help  you.  because  I  have  not  studied  the 
situation  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  point  that  I  had  in  mind  was,  inasmuch  as 
this  field  has  been  very  fully  covered  by  the  inquiries  heretofore, 
to  try  to  institute  a  com^rison  as  to  prosperity  between  the  rail- 
roads of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  not  knowing  much  about  it 
myself,  but  assuming  I  might  get  information  from  you. 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  will  have  the  information  obtained  for  you  and  put 
it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Veij  well.  Xow,  this  Canadian  transcontinental 
railroad,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  do  you  know  if  that  has  been 
finished ! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  are  not  prepared  at  this  time 

Mr.  Thom.  They  tell  me  it  is  not  quite  finished. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand  it  is  not  quite  finished.  You  are  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  state,  I  suppose,  the  method  of  the  construc- 
tion of  that  railroad! 

Mr.  Thoh.  No;  I  would  not  like  to  go  into  the  Canadian  business, 
because  my  information  about  it  would  not  be  of  value  to  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  All  right.  Can  you  state — and  I  assume  you  can — 
what  the  mileage  of  the  strictly  intrastate  railroads  of  the  United 
States  is! 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think — confining  it  to  steam  roads! 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  there  is  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  vou  give  the  mileage  of  the  electric  railroads 
of  the  United  States! 
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Mr.  Thom,  Xo.  sir;  I  can  not, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  you  state  about  when  these  electric  lines 
began  to  be  competitors  of  the  steam  lines  f 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  has-  been  in  the  comparatively  recent  past. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  been,  I  should  imagine,  within  the  last  five 
years — petiiaps  a  little  more.    I  do  not  know,  though. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  should  say  in  the  last  10  years  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Has  there  been  a  conaderable  extension  of  electric 
roads  within  recent  times  f 

Mr.  Thom.  I  see  that  there  has  been  in  the  West.  Take  the  coun- 
try which  I  am  interested  in — there  has  been  very  little,  except  at 
one  point.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable  development  of  elec- 
tric railways  in  competition  with  the  steam  railways  in  the  southern 
part  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina 
by  the  Dukes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  notice  in  my  own  State  (Michigan),  Mr.  Thom — 
I  have  in  mind  just  at  this  moment  a  case  of  a  recently  constructed 
electric  line.  1  think  they  call  it  a  third-rail  line.  That  is  a  method, 
is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAMn^TON.  -Which  was  built  between  two  large  towns  in  tiie 
State  in  competition  with  two  steam  railroads  which  have  been  doing 
business  for  many  years,  and  the  electric  line  is  a  very  prosjierous 
line,  apparently  taking  a.  good  deal  of  business  away  from  the  steam 
roads.  Does  it  cost  more  or  less  to  construct  one  of  these  electric 
roads  than  it  does  a  steam  road  at  the  outset? 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  that  would  be  a  mere  impression.  My  impres- 
sion is  it  costs  less,  but  that  is  a  mere  impre^^ion.  I  have  never  liad 
information  on  the  comparative  cost. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  1  should  ima^ne  that  it  costs  as  much,  but  that 
the  maintenance  might  be  less,  but  1  have  no  figures  in  relation  to 
that.  The  mileage  of  electric  roads  is  being  considerably  increased, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  in  direct  competition  with  the  steam  roads, 
tnd  they  are  being  constructed  and  doing  business  successfully,  ap- 
parently, during  a  period  when,  as  you  say.  the  steam  roads  have 
been  having  diinculties.    How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Thom.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  ways  of  accounts 
ing  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  find  the  electric  roads 
handling  the  same  character  of  business  or  the  same  volume  of  busi- 
ness. They  do  not  need  the  same  facilities.  You  go  into  one  of 
those  States  you  allude  to,  and  I  expect  you  will  find  tremendous 
railroad  yards  of  the  steam  roads.  You  will  find  very  small  railroad 
yards  of  the  electric  roads. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes :  the  steam  roads  have  a  larger  yard. 
Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  large  element  in  the  expense  of  i-ail- 
roads,  the  establishment  of  proper  yards  and  terminals,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  the  steam  railroads  handle  the  lowest  class  of  com- 
modities, such  as  coal,  ores  of  various  sorts — raw  materials — while  the 

electric  roads  probably  do  the  city  business  between  the  cities,  of  a 

hicher  grade,  easier  to  be  handled,  and  at  better  rates.   , 

Mr.  Hamilton,  My  observation  is  these  electric  roads  do  n  con- 
siderable freight  business. 
Mr.  Thom.  Do  they  not  do  it  in  a  higher  class  of  freight  1_ 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  should  imagine  so;  ves,  ar. 

Mr.  TiioM,  That  creates  a  very  much  larger  percentage. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  But  their  stations  throughout  their  Imes  are  good. 


AH  of  their  facilities  are  excellent,  and  they  are  doing  an  increasing 
business,  I  should  say,  without  knowing  the  actual  statistics,  and 
the.se  roads  have  been  constructed  direcfly  in  competition  with  the 
steam  roads. 

Mr.  Thom,  My  idea  is  that  they  are  engaging  in  the  cream  of  the 
business,  on  which  the  country  can  not  sustain  itself.  The  country 
must  sustain  itself  by  the  supplies  it  gets  from  steam  railroads — raw 
materials,  etc.— and  you  tan  very  well  imagine  that  in  a  country  of 
cotton,  practically,  such  as  the  one  I  have  just  alluded  to  down  below 
here,  that  an  electric  railway  might  go  to  these  cotton  factories  and 
take  away  the  manufactured  goods  and  carry  them  to  some  port 
or  other,  and  thereby  get  the  verv  highest-priced  traffic. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Thom,  Whereas  they  are  not  doing  anything  in  the  way  of 
sustaining  the  general  growth  and  supplying  the  general  needs  of 
the  country,  and  those  things  must  be  done — in  raw  materials — must 
be  done  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  the  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But,  Mr.  Thom,  is  there  any  .i-eason,  so  far  as 
powoi'  is  concerned,  or  for  any  other  reason,  why  these  electric  lines 
might  not  inci-ease  their  freight-carrying  power  so  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  various  territories  which  they  enter? 

Mr.  Thom.  They  can,  but  when  they  do  it  and  tap  the  point  of 
supply  which  the  steam  railroads  have  to  tup,  in  order  to  supply  the 
huuiim  needs,  they  would  then  get  in  a  region  of  the  same  class  of 
expenses  that  the  steam  railroads  are  under. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Steam  roads  in  some  instances  supplement  their 
own  steam  power  by  the  use  of  electricity, 

Mr.  Thom.  At  some  points;  for  instance,  Manhattan  Junction  and 
New  York,  they  have  a  few. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  that  is  all  for  the  present,  Mr.  Thom.  Out 
of  defireiice  to  the  chairman  I  have  hastened  my  inquiries. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  wish  to  limit  your  inquiries  at  all.  The 
committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  Wednesday  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  am  still  on  the  stand? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  on  the  stand.  Mr,  Thom.  let  me  ask 
you  to  look  over  the  material  which  I  have  put  in  the  record,  speeches, 
and  magazine  articles,  and  repoi-ts,  and  particularly  resolutions,  bills, 
and  amendments  upon  national  incorporation. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  pretty  well  done  that  already,  but  1  will  do  it 
again  between  now  and  next  Wednesday. 

The  Chairman.  Because  I  would  like  to  question  you  regarding 
the  national  incorporation  act, 

(The  joint  committee  thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m,.  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  December  6, 1916,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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wednesday,  deceubek  6,  1916. 

Congress  of  the  Uxiter  States, 
Joist  Subcommittee  on  Intebhtate  Commehce. 

Room  32fi  Senate  Ofuce  Bi:il4)i.vg, 

Wankinf/ton,  I/.  ('. 

The  joint  subcommittee  met  nt  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  ad- 
jourmitent,  Senator  Francis  G.  Xewlands  presiding;  also  Vice  Chair- 
man William  C.  Adamson. 

The  CuAiRjiAN,  The  coiimiittee  will  come  to  order.  It  has  been 
siigpested  that  Mr.  Tlielen,  who  has  been  here  for  some  time  be  lieard 
to-daj-  on  behalf  of  the  State  railway  commissions,  and  that  Mr. 
W.  5.  Bryan,  who  is  here  for  a  couple  of  days  only,  and  who  leaves 
to-niorrow  evening,  should  be  heard  to-mon-ow,  and  then  we  should 
continue  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thom  and  complete  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton-.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  branch  of  the  subject  does 
Mr.  Bryan  desire  to  be  heard  upont 

The  Ciiaibman.  He  desires  to  be  heard  agaiiLst  the  centraHzatioD 
of  power  in  the  National  Government  over  transpoi-tation. 

Mr.  Adamiwn.  I  suggest  that  under  that  arrangement  Mr.  Thom 
might  as  well  be  relieved  for  the  balance  of  the  week  if  he  wants  to 
do  anything  else. 

The  Chaibwax.  It  is  possible  we  might  go  on  with  him  on  Satur- 
day, might  we  not? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  imagine  all  these  gentlemen  will  get  through  by 
Satiirday. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Tlielen  this 
morning. 

Senator  1'xuerw(k>d.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  consulted  Mr.  Thom 
><>out  it  i 

The  CnAiKMAX.  That  will  suit  his  convenience. 

Mr.  Adamson.  AVe  had  just  finished  one  round,  and  before  we 
start  another  round  of  cross-examination,  Mr.  Thom,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  let  you  off. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  conmiittee  will  now 
here  Mr.  Thelen. 

Mr.  Thom.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  committee  know  anything 
about  what  it  will  do  in  the  way  of  holding  sessions  next  week,  or 
has  it  arrived  at  any  conclusion  in  that  respect?  The  reason  I  am 
asking  the  question  is  that  I  have  made  an  engagement  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  no.^t  week,  asstmiing  from  what  happened  this  week 
it  will  not   hold  sessions  during  those  two  days.     Of  course,  my 
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engagement  is  subject  to  cancellation,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  plans  of  the  committee  are  with  regard  to  next  week. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  detei-niination  the  committee  has  thus 
far  reached  has  been  to  hold  meetings  to-daj,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day of  this  week.  The  committee  has  come  to  no  conclusion  with 
reference  to  further  meetings. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Will  it  suit  Mr.  Thorn's  convenience  if  we  hold  an 
executive  session  on  Saturday  and  notify  him  afterwards?  We  can 
determine  what  the  course  will  be  and  then  notifj'  him. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Underwood,  It  seems  to  me'that  Mr.  Thom  has  been  here 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  if  he  has  business  engagements  and  does  not 
wish  to  be  heard  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  hear  him  later  in  the  week. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  Mr.  Brookhart  is  here  and  has  been  here  for 
two  weeks,  and  I  would  like  veiy  much  if  he  could  follow  Mr.  Thelen 
or  Mr.  Bryan,  for  I  realize  that  Mr.  Bryan,  being  here  only  for  a 
day  or  two,  should  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  but  after  Mr.  Thelen 
finishes  I*  would  like  Mr.  Brookhart  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  I  suggest  that  we  notify  Mr,  Thom  later  as 
to  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  possible  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Thoiji  on 
Saturday.    You  will  be  free  on  Saturday,  will  you,  Mr,  Thom  ? 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well:  we  will  notify  Mr.  Thom.  and  he  will 
understand  that  he  may  not  be  called  upon  on  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Thom,  you  will  be  ready  on  Wednesday,  as  I  understand  it,  if 
the  committee  concludes  to  go  on  with  you? 

ilr.  Thom.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Bi-ookhart  is  sitting  back  here,  and  there  is 
no  use  calling  Mr.  Thom  back  here  on  Saturday.  We  have  now  four 
witnesses  scheduled,  and  before  we  take  up  Mr,  Thom  again  you 
know  they  will  take  four  or  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  is  the  sense  of  the  committee! 

Senator  Cummins.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  that ;  I  think  we  ought 
to  hear  Air.  Thelen,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Brookhart,  and  their  exami- 
nations will  require  four  or  five  days  pi-obably  altogether. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  think  we  can  excuse  Mr.  Thom  until  he 
receives  further  notice. 

"  The  Chahiman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  order  will  be  made, 
and  the  undei-standing  is  that  we  will  proceed  with  Mr.  Thelen,  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  Mr,  Brookhart. 

STATEHUFT  OF  MB.  HAX  THELEN,  PBESIDEITT  CALXFOBKIA 

RAiLBOAS  coianssioN. 

Mr.  Thelen.  Mr.  Chairnsan  and  members  of  the  committee,  speak- 
ing for  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissionei-s,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  president,  and  also  for  the  railroad 
commission  of  California,  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  occupy  a 
similar  position,  I  desire  to  express  our  appi-eciation  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  gentlemen  and  to  offer  such  su^estions 
as  occur  to  us  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  the  tremendously 
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important  problems  which  are  now  under  consideration  by  this 
committee. 

We  regard  it,  gentlemen,  not  merely  as  a  privilege  but  also  as  a 
duty  arising  from  our  responsible  positions  in  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  to  come  before  you  and  to  give  to  you  such  assistance, 
if  any,  as  we  can  from  the  experience  which  we  have  had  in  the 
regulation  of  railroads  and  other  classes  of  public  utilities  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union. 

The  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  is  an  asso- 
ciation composed  of  the  State  railroad  and  public-service  commis- 
sions of  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  At  present  all  except  two 
States  of  the  Union  have  eitlier  a  State  railroad  commission  or  a 
State  public-service  commission,  and  all  of  tliose  commissions  are 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 
The  association  has  been  in  existence  for  over'  20  years.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  association  is  the  discussion  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
regulation  of  railroads  and  other  classes  of  public  ultitities  in  the 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  those  discussions  certain  constmctive  policies 
might  be  adopted  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 

At  its  convention  held  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  authorized  the  com- 
mittee on  State  and  Federal  legislation  to  appear  before  you  gentle- 
men and  to  offer  all  possible  assistance  to  you.  The  members  of 
this  committee  are  the  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kansas,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
committee;  Hon.  W.  G.  Busby,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  Missouri ;  Hon.  C.  M,  Candler,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  railway  commission  of  Georgia:  Hon.  L.  B.  Finn,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Kentucky ;  Mr.  Carl  Jack- 
son, member  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Edward 
C.  Niles,  chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire;  and  Judge  Owen  Thompson,  member  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois;  and  the  president  of  the 
association  as  ex  officio  member. 

We  are  here,  gentlemen,  not  in  hostility  but  in  a  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness. We  want  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  be  of  assistance  to  you, 
and  right  at  this  point,  speaking  for  my  own  commission,  the  Rail- 
road Commission  of  California,  I  want  to  say  that  if  there  is  any 
special  problem  which  develops  during  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
which  problem  you  think  should  receive  special  investigation,  not 
merely  the  commissioners  but  the  heads  of  our  various  departments, 
men  who  are  trained  in  the  regulation  of  public  utilities,  and  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  their  construction,  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  be  of  service  to  you  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  for  the  good  of  the 
cause. 

Now,  with  these  few  opening  remarks,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
directly  to  the  argument  which  Mr.  Thom  has  presented.  You  will 
find,  gentlemen,  that  my  style  of  presentation  can  not  compare  in 
any  way  with  the  beautiful  oratory  ot  which  Mr.  Thom  has  shown 
himself  a  master.  The  men  of  the  West  can  not  hope  to  in  any  way 
compete,  when  it  comes  to  eloquence,  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
South,  so,  without  any  question  at  all,  the  prize  for  eloquence  belongs 
to  them ;  and  I  shall  address  myself  in  the  simple,  direct  way — the 
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way  we  have  in  the  West — to  the  consideration  of  these  various 
problems. 

Mr.  Thorn,  as  yon  will  remember,  divided  his  argument  into  three 
portions,  one  presented  on  each  day.  On  (he  first  day  he  discussed 
the  financial  situation,  as  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned;  he 
referred  to  their  credit;  he  referred  to  their  necessity  for  additional 
funds,  and  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  would  be  able 
to  secure  these  additional  funds  for  capital,  extensions,  and  other- 
wise un<ler  existing  conditions.  On  the  second  dav  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  existing  conditions,  to  t^e  cause  of  im- 
paired railroad  financial  credit,  and  he  presented  to  you  at  that  time 
an  analysis  in  which  he  charged  that  the  cause  of  impaired  railroad 
credit  is  principally  regulation — regulation  by  the  Nation  and,  even 
more  particularly,  regulation  by  the  States.  On  the  third  day  he 
presented  to  you  his  nine  remedies,  which,  as  I  understood  it,  are  a 
first  installment ;  it  is  the  first  part  of  a  program  which  the  railroads 
ultimately  desire  to  present  to  this  committee  and  to  Congress, 

Referring  now  for  a  moment  to  the  first  day's  presentation,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  that  we  agree  with  the  rail- 
roads in  part.  We  agree  with  them  that  the  railroads  have  been 
derelict  in  their  duty  of  supplying  sufficient  cars,  equipment  and 
other  facilities  to  the  shipping  public;  we  agree  with  them  that  if  it 
is  tnie  that  the  panic  of  plenty  of  1917  and  the  present  high  cost 
of  living  are  due  to  a  failure  to  supply  the  necessary  transportation 
facilities,  then  the  credit  for  that  condition  rests  with  the  railroads. 
We  agree,  furthermore,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railroads,  in 
the  immediate  future  and  thereafter,  to  secure  large  amounts  of 
additional  capital,  not  merely  for  extensions  into  new  territory,  but 
also  for  additions  and  betterments  to  the  existing  railroads.  To  that 
extent,  we  agree  with  them.  But  when  it  conies  to  the  claim  that  the 
financial  credit  of  all  the  railroads  is  greatly  impaired  and  that  the 
whole  railroad  situation  has  gone  to  the  damnation  bow  wows,  we 
distinctly  disagree  with  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tire  you  gentlemen  with  long  reports  of  statistics 
with  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  railroads ;  I  know  that 
statistics  are  usually  very  dry.  I  think,  however,  that  I  might  serve 
mv  general  purpose  in  this  respect  by  reading  a  paragraph  from  an 
address  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Robert  R.  Prentis,  a  member 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  before  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  at  its  last  convention.  In 
this  address  Judge  Prentis  says,  in  part 

Mr.  EscH.  Was  he  not  the  president  of  your  association  at  the  time 
he  delivered  that  address? 

Mr.  Thei,en.  He  was  the  president  of  the  association  and  served 
with  distinguished  credit  freading]  : 

Whllp  It  lUHy  imt  \ie  pntfrely  fiUr  tci  pompnrc  Hip  prpwent  Inriie  «inilii|es  with 
tlie  mrnliiKH  for  tlic  iireivilliiR  12  yeiirw,  without  siiiiie  referpiice  to  tlie  RwldMi 
IiroMtierlty.  tittriliiit^d  liy  iiiniiy  altiiirfther  to  the  Knvopeim  wiir,  it  ts  interestinf: 
tr)  uiitt>  Ihnt  the  hitiil  (iixTntinf-  rpvenues  hiivp,  wlfli  some  fliictuHtlonK,  itxrwisMl 
from  $1,07.'5.174,0»1  In  liKM  to  thp  mm  of  ».'(3«.S0S.2a4  In  1i»16.  and  the  HverMfte 
per  mile  of  line  from  $n.30e  In  1004  to  $14,818  In  I9ia  Purine  that  period  the 
operntlnt!  pxpenxes  per  mile  of  line  have  Increased  from  |16..'M8  in  1904  to 
J9.0S4  III  1B16,  nnO  the  not  operatlne  revenne  iliirlne  the  snme  period  has  In- 
crt-nsed  from  $2,008  In  1004  to  $5,134  in  1816— that  Is,  the  operatlnK  expeni 
hnvp  Incrensed  53  per  cent,  while  the  operating  revenue  has  Increased  71  i 
cent. 
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Judge  Prentis  then  refers  to  the  operating  ratio  for  1916,  which 
was  66.4  per  cent.  He  states  that  the  lowest  operating  ratio  of  any 
year  within  the  period  indicated  was  in  1916,  and  that  the  highest 
was  in  1914,  when  it  was  72.2  per  cent,  and  the  next  lowest  was  1906, 
when  it  was  66  per  cent. 

Judge  Prentis  also  refers  to  an  editorial  in  the  financial  column  of 
the  New  York  Times,  in  the  issue  of  October  9, 1916.  In  this  edition 
of  the  paper  the  financial  editor  says: 

It  la  a  habit  to  put  all  the  railroads  In  a  group  and  of  lute  It  bas  be«n  a 
bablt  to  talk  of  all  railroads  as  thougb  they  were  subject  to  tin-  great  dlflic-uUies 
und«r  which  some  roads,  even  many,  are  iaborlug.  That  Is  a  false  market 
point  of  view.  There  are  rallrOBtls  In  a  very  strODR  poBltlon— roilroarts  which 
year  after  year  have  paid  good  dividends  and  which  to-doy  are  earning  those 
dividends    twice  over  end   In   some  cases   more — 

showing  the  fallacy  of  considering  the  railroad  problem  as  a  whole, 
when  some  railroad  are  entirely  prosperous  while  others  are  having 
difficulty. 

Why  iibould  there  n(it  be  confidence  in  the  ability  of  such  properties  to  with- 
Rtand  the  effects  of  regulation,  and  to  continue  to  give  goo<l  returns  to  their 
stockholders?  Moreover,  why  is  It  not  reasonable  to  recopilze  the  fact  that 
a  road  once  iioor  Is  not  necessarily  poor  forever?  Big  eaniliigs  month  after 
month  with  no  sign  of  diminution  are  surely  a  cure  fur  months  of  the  other  sort. 
They  are,  moreover,  the  best  sort  of  offset  for  such  adde<l  burdens  as  (hat  im- 
posed by  the  eight-hour  law. 

I  desire  to  make  just  one  further  brief  reference  to  this  speech  of 
Jndge  Prentis,  I  refer  to  that  part  of  the  speech  in  which  there  is 
presented  a  table  compiled  from  an  editorial  in  the  Financial  Age,  a 
New  York  financial  paper,  of  October  21,  1916,  entitled  "Evidences 
of  Railroad  Prosperity.'^  In  this  table  there  is  a  comparison  of  the 
income  available  for  dividends  eai'ned  by  the  railroads  named,  in 
two  fiscal  years;  that  is,  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  and  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  in  this  con- 
nection not  merely  to  the  splendid  showing  in  1916,  but  also  to  the 
favorable  showing  in  1915.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Union  Pacific. 
They  had  available  in  1915,  and  when  I  refer  to  these  years  I  mean 
in  each  instance  the  fiscal  year,  11  per  cent  for  dividends  on  common 
stocks  and-  in  1916  they  had  15,65  per  cent.  The  Southern  Pacific 
had  in  1915  7.2  per  cent,  and  in  1916  11  per  cent.  The  Southern 
Pacific  is  one  of  the  California  railroads,  and  before  I  finish  I  shall 
go,  in  some  detail,  into  their  financial  affairs  during  the  last  few 
years,  so  that  you  may  judge,  if  you  will,  whether  or  not  regulation 
has  been  unfair  to  them,  or  whether  it  has  impaired  their  credit. 
The  Santa  Fa  had  available  in  1915  9,2  per  cent  for  dividends  on 
their  common  stock,  and  in  1916  12.3  per  cent.  The  St.  Paul  had 
in  1915  3.28  per  cent,  and  in  1916  7.33  per  cent.  Take  the  Northern 
Pacific:  in  1915  they  had  7.58  per  cent,  and  in  1916  they  ha<l  10.47 
per  cent.  I  do  not  want  to  tire  you  gentlemen  by  reading  all  thepp 
figures. 

These  are  illustrative,  and  if  I  may  have  permission  I  will  just 
insert  the  table  in  the  record  so  that  I  may  pass  on  to  other  matters. 

Senator  BFANnEHEE.  On  what  page  does  that  table  appear? 

Mr.  TiiELEN.  This  is  on  page  12  of  this  speech. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done,  Mr.  Tlielen,  if  that  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  committee, 

Mr-  Adamson.  Why  not  just  put  that  speech  into  the  record'  ,|,, 
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Mr.  Thei£x.  I  am  entirely  willing  to  do  so,  if  tbat  Buits  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  suggest  that  you  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  put  in  the  whole  speech,  or  just  such  parts 
of  it  as  he  may  deem  pertinent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  see  no  advantage  in  putting  the  whole  speech  in. 
The  gentleman  is  selecting  the  parts  which  he  wishes  to  bring  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  AnAMsoN.  Several  members  of  the  committee  think  that  we 
would  find  some  value  in  other  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  HAMiiiTON.  Very  well. 

Senator  Cchhinob.  How  long  is  it — the  speech? 

Mr.  Thei^n.  The  speech  is  19  pages,  and  it  deals  almost  exclusiveW 
with  the  present  railroad  problems,  the  solutions  offered  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  Judge  Prentis's  comments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  it  all  to  go  in  as  pertaining  to  this 
inquiry,  or  only  parts  of  it? 

Mr.  Theun.  T  might  follow  Judge  Adamson's  suggestion,  if  it 
meets  with  your  pleasure,  and  have  it  all  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  appears  in  full  below,  a.s  follows:) 


Gentleuen  of  the  Convention  :  ■ 

WheD  I  first  be^D  to  attend  the  m<<etlne8  of  this  usaoclatlon  about  eight 
ycarH  npi,  t  rcgnrdtHt  them  as  valiinMe  chiefly  beciiuHe  Informing  and  educa- 
tional. 1  thought  It  well  for  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlralon  and  the  .State  commlsRloners  to  assemble  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
(tlHcUHxliig  their  dlfllcullles  anrl  comparlnx  esinrleuces  with  the  view  of  Im- 
proviiic  their  own  work  In  thetr  several  JurlKillctlons.    I  still  thluk  ho. 

As  tlip  .veiifH  have  passed,  however,  and  while,  as  it  seems  to  me.  the  unwise 
tendpiiey  to  changP  our  Government  from  the  representnlive  to  tlie  popular 
fonn,  I  have  learned  to  regard  the  Natlonnl  Association  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners and  other  slmliar  associations  as  performing  a  very  much  more  slKllUI- 
cant  and  valuable  function  in  our  scheme  of  Rovprnment. 

I  first  received  this  succestlon  from  an  article  In  The  New  Republic,  refer- 
rinc  t«  the  Nstloiifll  EMiicntlon  Association.  That  nrtlcle  said  that  orfcanbia- 
tlons  such  as  the  Natloiiol  Kducatioii  Association  are  comlnj;  to  occupy  an 
unexpectedly  important  place  In  American  national  life.    That — 

"They  are  becoming  the  vehicle  whereby  Americans  meet  for  Joint  delibera- 
tion. They  constitute  the  gntherluKs  at  which  public  opinion  is  formed,  public 
questions  ventilated,  and  an  essential  specific  interest  or  profession  adjusted  to 
its  task  In  the  natlonnl  economy.  The  historian  of  the  future,  as  he  surveys 
the  modiflcatlous  in  American  political  institutions  durinc  the  past  and  the 
coming  halt  century,  will  remark  the  slow  but  Inexorable  decline  of  our  group 
of  representative  Inatltutlons  and  the  corresponding  building  up  of  another. 
The  legislatures  are  ceasing  to  have  any  representative  value  and  are  ceaslnp 
to  exercise  any  formative  effect  on  public  opinion.  They  are  being  poisoned 
by  a  kind  of  political  corrnptlon  which  they  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
ability  to  correct  The  work  which  they  once  performed  Is  being  passed  on  to 
great  national  organizations  of  teachers,  social  workers,  business  and  prof«- 
sinuHl  iiieij,  fnnners  und  trnile-nnlonlslB.  These  orennlzations  nre  the  germinat- 
ing centers  of  American  opinion:  they  initiate  the  new  programs  and  put  a 
quietus  on  tiie  old  ones.  For  the  present  they  do  this  work  unofficially,  but 
eventually  they  will  be  recognized  in  the  oiTicIal  organization  as  the  really 
representative  members  of  our  political  Iwidy." 

While  I  do  not  think  It  now  necessary  to  consider  whether  or  not  these 
bodies  shaU  ever  be  recognized  in  the  official  oi^niwitlon  of  the  Oovemment, 
I  do  believe  that  the  observations  quoted  clearly  state  a  great  truth,  not  as  yet 
generally  perceived  or  recognized.    I  further  feel  that  no  national  organization 
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has  exercised  a  greater  or  more  beneficial  lafluence  upon  Federal  and  State 
legislation  tliaii  the  Xatlonal  Aaaoclatlon  of  Railway  CommlsBlonera. 

In  Tlew  of  proposed  legislation,  some  of  n-hlch  ts  actual!;  pending  before 
Oonnrese,  designed  to  destroy  State  regulation  of  rallwnys.  It  Is  of  the  htgbesl 
Import II iioe  that  ne  should  approach  Che  consideration  of  the  great  questions 
Involved  therein  without  selflahnesB  and  actuated  onlj-  by  a  desire  to  serve  the 
eonntry. 

There  Ik  a  fully  ortntnized  movement  having  for  its  ultimate  object  nothing 
less  than  the  absolute  elimination  of  the  States  and  the  State  commlHstons  from 
nil  Jurisdiction  over  iutnistnte  rates  of  the  railroads. 

At  the  time  the  act  to  reRulate  commerce  was  enacted  such  a  proposition 
would  have  beeu  promptly  rejected  as  plainly  violative  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Ri*cent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
howevt^r,  have  enc*iuraged  the  view  that  under  the  commerce  douse  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  Congress  nuiy  have  the  power  to  take  actual  control  of  all  rates 
upon  the  new  theory  thf.t  railway  rates  are  so  Intimately  related  to,  and  ao 
illrectly  affect,  each  other  as  to  make  It  Impossible  properly  to  regulate  Inter- 
state rates  without  at  the  same  time  taking  control  of  intrastate  rates. 

The  determination  of  this  great  question  stioiild  not  be  based  upon  any  mere 
local  or  selflsli  conalderatlona,  or  any  mere  Insistence  upon  State's  rights.  It 
should  be  determined  upon  great  broad  general  principles,  looking  only  to  the 
eeneral  welfare;  not  that  even  such  considerations  will  Justify  a  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  for  If  the  change  is  to  be  made  It  should  be  done  In 
due  and  orderly  manner,  by  amending  the  Constitution  if  necessary,  and  not 
tiy  violating  the  Constitution  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

The  offlclals  of  the  great  trnnsiMirtiitlon  lines  of  the  country,  always  restive 
under  any  and  every  B<)rt  of  i^uitrol,  arc  l>ehind  the  movenipnt.  They  have 
enilHted  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  employed 
uhie  counsel,  and  have  preimred  for  the  great  controversy  which  such  a  propo- 
silion  precipitates.  The  danger  Is  that  tliey  may  win  at  the  first  onslaught, 
but  If  so  It  will  Im*  only  bei'ause  those  who  believe  such  a  change  unwise  are  In 
H  state  of  absolute  uu preparedness.  If  the  question  Is  to  be  fairly  and  fully 
discufsed  and  pivsented  to  the  Congress,  poorly  as  they  are  prepared  therefor 
It  must  be  done  by  the  ^tiite  iiimmlsslons.  Therefore  this  Is  the  work  to  which 
tlie  present  hour  suuuiious  us. 

[f  tile  effort  shall  succeed  then  questions  regarded  as  settled  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ooveriiiiieiit  will  he  unsettled  and  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
States  of  this  ITtiton  for  the  last  30  years  in  their  endeavor  to  exercise  efficient 
control  over  the  .puhllt-aen'lce  corporations  which  they  have  created  and 
foMlereil,  will  have  bix-ome  uuavalllng  and  obsolete. 

In  tills  connection  It  becomes  my  duty  to  call  your  special  attention  to  I'ubllc 
Itetioliition  No.  2.%,  Slsty-fourth  Congress,  and  I  think  It  proper  to  emphasize 
some  viens  which  I  have  with  referent*  thereto.  This  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Newlaudjt  as  .Joint  Senate  Resolution  Xo.  6(1,  anri   readw  as 

■'.loliit  resolution  creating  a  Joint  subcommittee  from  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  t'omuilltee  on  Interstnle  Commerce  and  the  House  Conimlttee  on  Inter- 
Ktflie  iind  Foreign  Commerce  to  Investigate  the  cimditloiis  reliitin;;  to  Interstate 
hikI  foreign  commerce  and  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  relating  thereto, 
and  deflntng  the  ]>owers  and  duties  of  such  subcommittee. 

"  lleiuilveil  bu  the  Senate  aiirt  Hovxe  of  Representalires  of  the  United  Slatenof 
.liirfTira  tti  CrmgrrK*  aKsmililcil,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of 
tiie  Senate  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Interstate 
anil  Foreign  Comuieree.  through  a  Joint  subi^mmlltee  to  consist  of  five  Senators 
Hn<l  Ave  Itetires(>ntiitlvt's,  who  shall  be  selected  by  said  committees,  respectively, 
lie.  and  they  hereby  are,  ni>iMilale<l  to  Investigate  the  subji>ct  of  the  Government 
i'oiitn>i  and  regulatlim  of  Interstate  and  foreign  transportation,  the  efficleacy 
of  the  existing  system  in  protecting  the  rights  of  shippers  and  carriers  and  tn 
promoting  the  public  interest,  the  incorporation  or  ctmtrol  nt  the  Incorporation 
of  carriers,  and  all  projHiscd  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Interstate  Oom- 
nierce  Ci>nimiK.«lon  and  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  also  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment ownerahlp  of  all  public  utilities,  such  as  telegraph,  wireless,  cable, 
telephone,  express  companies,  and  railroads  engaged  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
(^mmerce  and  report  as  to  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  Government  ownership 
of  such  utilities  and  as  to  the  comparative  worth  and  efHclency  of  Government 
regulation  and  control  as  compared  with  Government  ownership  and  operation, 
with  authority  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  Congress  and  with  power  to  si 
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witnesses,  to  iid minister  imtlis,  nnd  t»  require  the  various  UepartmeDtB,  cota- 
luisslons.  find  otlier  Oovernimmt  ageiules  of  the  UnltHl  States  to  furnish  such 
liifiiruiaticin  uiid  render  such  assistance  ns  may,  In  tlie  Judfrment  of  the  Joint 
iiubcoinmftte«,  he  deemed  desirable ;  to  appoint  neeesaary  experts.  clerhR,  and 
stenographers,  and  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  for  a  full  and  comprehensive 
exuniinatlou  and  study  of  the  subject  and  report  to  CotiKreas  on  or  before  the 
second  ilonday  in  January,  1917 ;  that  the  sum  of  $24,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
ns  Is  necessarj'  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  and  to  pay  the  nee- 
essnry  expenses  of  the  subcommittee  and  Its  members,  is  hereby  niq>ropriated 
out  of  ariy  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  aiipropriated.  Said  appropria- 
tion shall  t>e  Immeitlately  available  and  shall  be  pnld  out  on  the  itudit  an<1 
order  of  the  chairtiian  or  acting  chnirinan  of  said  subcommittee,  which  audit 
and  order  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  dcpartnients  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  accounts  of  such  subcouinilttee." 

Under  that  resolution  a  Joint  su)>coiunilttce,  consisting  of  five  Senators  and 
five  Ilepresent«tlves,  has  l)een  appointed,  and  they  liave  publicly  announced 
that  they  will  bef^n  their  investigations  on  November  20,  1916, 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  Congress  Indicates  the  very  Ki'^at 
proRrcKs  which  lias  been  made  in  tlio  cnuntry  in  the  dclilicrnte  and  concerteil 
effort  to  destroy  the  Stale  cimiinlsHlous  as  I'etrulating  bixUes.  Including  the 
taking  over  by  the  Feriemi  Govennneii!  of  exclusive  jurlwUctlun  to  regulate 
Intrastate  rates. 

The  movement  has  been  underway  for  several  years,  and  is  Inspirnl  hy 
the  great  railway  organi;!ntlons  of  the  country.  Through  the  presa  anil  throtigti 
many  <ither  grei.t  organizations  iliey  have  endeavoreil  to  create  a  sentinw-nt 
so  overwhelming  as  to  convince  the  Cniigi-ess  that  the  time  has  oune.  If  tlM> 
ndlwiiys  ore  to  ciintlnue  efilcient  public  service,  to  make  tlds  tivuienilotiK 
change. 

Ah  far  back  a»  the  23th  day  of  Febriiarj-,  1916.  In  the  hearing  Iwfore  tht- 
Committee  on  Iiiterstiite  and  Foreign  Conniierce  of  the  House  of  Representn- 
tlves,  while  the  resolution  was  under  consideration  by  that  committee,  these 
facts  were  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Then-  Is  a  railway  executive  advlsorj'  conmilttee,  of  which  Mr.  I-'rani;  Tnini- 
butl,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cliesiii>eake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Is 
chairman,  and  13  railway  presidents  of  the  large  lines  are  memiiers.  and  for 
wLicli  the  Hon.  Alfreil  1'.  Thorn,  general  counsel  of  the  Southern  Uoilwny  Co. 
is  counsel. 

They  represent  lietwivn  8;i  and  Hi  per  cent  of  the  nillruail  ndlmge  of  the 
United  States  and  systems  extending  fr.im  the  Atlantic  M  the  I'liilflc  imd 
from  British  Columbia  to  the  <;ulf  of  Mexico;  that  Is,  llncH  which,  conildnml. 
cover  the  entire  cnuntry.  At  that  time  a  deflnlte  plan  for  the  aifiunpllsbmeiit 
of  tlieir  purijose  was  outlliiHl  to  the  ciinnntttee. 

Rince  then  It  has  been  publicly  reiterated  by  Mr.  Trumbull 

This  j>tnn  emiiodies  two  main  features; 

First.  That  there  he  a  Federal  lDciii'i>onitiou  law,  under  which  every  rnllwnj- 
ciim|>any  In  this  cimntry  which  Is  eiigagei)  in  Interstate  eoninierce — and  all  of 
them  will  be  constnieil  to  1m'  Si>  engaged — shall  !«•  reqiilreil  t"  inciir|xirale. 
Such  companies  are  to  Ih>  given  nii  o|ittun  as  to  this,  but  IncnriMiratton  under 
the  proposed  act  of  Congre.is  Is  to  lie  made  compulsory,  and  thus  the  entire 
cimtnd  of  such  companies,  including  Iheir  rnti-s,  Intni  and  Iiiterstnle.  nnd 
their  stock  und   bimd  issues.   Is  to  be   vested   In   the   iigencles  of  the   Federal 


Second,  Then  It  Is  pniposed  that  In  place  "f  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission there  shall  l«'  two  comndssiiins,  one  to  be  callwl  the  Interstnte  Com- 
merce Comndsslon,  which  Is  to  be  tlic  supreme  lM)d.v,  In  charge  of  alt  the 
powers  of  regulation,  on  nt>pi>a1  as  to  some  of  such  imwers  sxnd  directly  hs  to 
others.  Another  <iinimlsalon  Is  to  be  organizeil.  which  It  Is  suggested  shall 
be  known  as  the  pMlenil  Kniiroad  Cimnnlssion.  whose  members  shall  be  presl- 
ilenliat  appointees.  This  new  commission  is  to  lie  vestiHl  with  the  p<)wer  and 
charge<l  with  the  <iuty  of  dete<.-tlon,  correctlou,  and  prosecution,  ami  those 
fcellnjt  aggrieved  by  tiielr  conclusions  are  to  have  the  right  to  have  them 
revlcwdl  bi'  the  Infr^tate  Conmierce  ConmUsslon. 

Ill  addition  to  Ibi'se  two  great  organizations,  they  propose,  as  a  method  of 
gelling  closer  to  tlic  people  In  the  various  sections  of  the  country  and  as  a 
substitute  for  the  prcs<'nt  S'""  <vi omissions,  that  there  shall  he  regional 
boanls  in  every  transportatlor  ■  ^'loii  that  the  Congress  may  divide  the  oountry 
Into;  that  their  offices  shall  be  in  such  localities,  these  bodies  to  be  authorited 
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III  take  cvlileiiiv  ne  t"  all  the  gravfr  auH  more  Impiirlniit  tinentionB  wlilcb 
reniMin  witlilti  the  ]url«l: -Him  nf  thp  IntfTstntP  Onmmerce  CinniiiiiMliin,  in- 
<-lu<1iiiK  Hie  iiinklii);  tif  rates  nnil  the  eMmlillslmieiit  of  proper  relations  of  rates 
lietwecii  l<«nlitles;  they  are  also  to  tiike  ertdence  In  any  ease  thiit  shall  be 
liendfni:  before  the  Interstate  ('onuneree  rnmnilKston  its  eoniaitK!)loners  In 
citnncerj'  woiUrt  do,  repcrtlnit  their  eonclnstons  to  the  Interetate  r^imriierce  Ctim- 
ujfsslon,  suhjei't  to  exception :  the  orders  and  I'oncliiKlonB  of  these  reRlonal 
hoards.  If  not  exeepted  to,  are  to  he  effective  without  further  aetlon  hy  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Com  mission,  uiilesa  that  cominlnflloii  shunltl  Itself  see 
some  rejimm  for  orilprlnjr  reheitrl rifts.  If  they  are  exeeirted  to  hy  shl|>|H.>rn. 
representatives  of  localities  or  by  the  ottrrlers,  then  tnich  differences  are  to 
he  ar^nie^l  before  and  settled  by  the  Intersrtate  Oimuipree  ConmilHslon. 

This  plan,  as  wilt  be  obaerred,  is  most  amhItlouM,  and  the  manlfeHt  purpose 
of  this  vast  niaolilriery  to  be  oricanlzeil  under  Federal  leiilslaMon  1h  to  relieve 
ibe  railway  comjianles  from  any  efre<-tive  suiienisi<in  by  the  States.  The  rati- 
wiiy  eonipanles,  as  above  state<t,  have  orwinlied  their  esei'iitlve  advisory  com- 
mitter, employed  eminent  counsel,  and  have  fnlly  preimi'ed  themselves  to 
present  their  views  to  the  subcouimlttee. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  view  that  the  istiiie  thu!>  presente<i  nhonlil  be  a\i- 
proacheil  lii  no  luirrmv,  sHfi«h  spirit  l)y  the  National  AsstR'ljition  of  Railway 
t'omnilssi oners,  and  slionid  be  consldere<l  ii|Hin  its  merits.  We  may  expect  Its 
udviK^ttes  to  present  II  with  the  prealcst  possible  force  and  ability. 

While  IntenEeiy  interested  In  promoting  every  possible  Improvement  In  the 
[tresent  simntlon.  In  favor  of  strenKtbenint;  the  Interstate  t'oiniiierce  Ctnii- 
jnlsslon  to  the  fiillct  extent  necemnry,  and  anxious  that  ait  of  the  necesttary 
Federal  [wwers  shall  lie  exercised,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  pro|Hisltion,  con- 
sidered In  its  entirety.  Is  in  the  hlRliest  d^ree  unwise,  mid  that  its  effect 
will  of  necessity  lie  retrogressive  Instead  of  projrresaive. 

Most  tit  the  true  progress  of  this  worI<l  Is  made,  not  i)y  tearing  down,  but 
by  hnildliiK  up,  l>y  con  struct  Ion,  not  by  dej<trnctlon. 

For  30  years  the  Federal  and  State  Govemnietits  have  been  enacting  taws 
and  administering  lliem  with  the  view  of  exercising  efflclent  control  over 
tlie  rwies  and  practices  of  the  railroads.  A  long  catalog  of  the  benefits 
which  have  arisen  from  such  regulation  can  easily  be  made.  Forty-six  States 
iif  the  Union  at  great  ex[)ense  have  nrt:anlise<)  cummlssions  for  the  pun>"se  "f 
controlling  Intrastate  rate's,  and  exercising  their  coiistltutlonal  powers  hitherto 
i-oncetled  to  them.  The  proposition  Is  to  take  over  all  the  impurant  Jurlsdic- 
iliin  of  these  local  conindsslons  and  concentrate  the  power  In  two  Fe<leral 
i-oumilsBlons  In  the  city  of  Washington.  Then,  knowing  tliat  the  Interstate 
Commerce  <'oinmlsslon  Is  alreaily  overwhelmed  with  Ita  work,  and  apiiarenfly 
rvnlining  the  utter  futility  of  exiiectlu);  central  (.'oinmlsHliiners  in  Washington 
to  deal  effectively  with  all  of  the  many  and  varied  (|uestlons  tliat  arise  locall.v 
iill  over  the  countrj'.  It  la  proposetl  to  establish  regional  boards  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  which  stiall  be  subordinate  to  the  central  authority 
at  Washington.  In  otiier  words  thej-  see  that  Jiist  as  soon  us  tliey  tear  down 
the  existing  system  they  must  immediately  commence  to  rebuild  a  vast  hydrsi- 
iieiKted  adnilnistrative  bureau,  wltli  two  big  heads  and  many  small  ones,  which 
will  corretquind  In  many  |>nrticuiara  with  the  very  organlaztions  we  ntreiidy 

It  Is  impos-sible  for  us  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  if  these  suggestions 
shall  l>e  adoptetl  the  cause  of  public  r^rulatlon  will  be  iiraclicnily  Just  where 
it  was  30  years  ago.  It  neems  to  me  that  experience  lias  dcmonstrateil  that 
til  the  [lowers  of  all  the  States  combined  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Pe<leral 
Cn>vemment  nmst  be  exercised  If  public  regulation  is  to  be  effective. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Shrevejiort  case  (Houston  Kast  &  West  Texas 
Railway  Co..  etc..  r.  Uniietl  States,  234  U.  S.  342),  which  ap|iare:itly  uuihorizes 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  remove  discrimination  between  im-ail- 
iles  and  shlpiiers  by  requiring  railway  companies  to  make  intra  and  interstate 
rates  conform.  It  is  dltflcnlt  to  understand  the  Inimedtate  neeil  for  adding  to 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  commission  as  to  removing  such  discrlnilnn thins. 
Already  the  Interstate  Conuaerce  Cotntnlssion  has  In  several  cases  administered 
Hie  very  relief  which  the  carriers  claim  should  be  afforde^t  by  new  legislation, 
and  it  is  claimeil  already  has  jurisdiction  to  correct  the  very  evil  which  It  Is 
alleged  to  exist.  It  is.  of  course,  exceedingly  impoiiant  that  there  shall  1»  w 
TOuflict  of  "jurisdiction  between  the  Federal  and  the  State  authorities,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  Rive  expression  to  the  sentlnjent  of  a  verj-  large  majority  of 
the  State  couunlssiuners  when  I  sny  that  they  and  this  association  ts  now 
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iiiiit  hiis  alwaj-M  been  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  authorities  iu  the 
fullest  ]>o8glble  degree  for  the  purpose  of  aroldlog  auch  conflict 

The  Hon.  Alfred  P.  Thotn,  as  the  i.'ouosel  for  tbe  railway  executive  com- 
mittee, reprewntluK  twtween  83  uiid  (M  per  ceut  of  th*-  railway  inlleaKe  of  the 
United  Stales,  nnld  this  to  the  committee  above  referreil  to: 

"  We  realize  that  we  have  no  rl«ht  to  npjiroach  this  iiroblem  from  the  stand- 
l>olut  uf  the  private  interests  of  the  rallroadH.  We  realbj>  that  unless  we  eao 
present  a  plau  that  comuieiidH  Itself  l>ecause  it  Is  heat  for  Uie  pnblie  interest 
that  we  win  have  no  atundlntt.  We  have  tried  to  separate  onraelves  from  ttte 
standpoint  of  a  mere  private  interest  in  thia  matter,  and  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  the  American  peo[)le,  which  is  de%oted  to  the  principle  of  reKulutiinu 
We  accept  In  its  entirety  the  wladom  of  tliat  policy,  and  our  effort  will  not 
lie  to  preaent  a  plan  which  we  Ibink  Is  a  plan  In  the  Keltlsh  Interests  of  the 
railroads,  but  to  present  a  plan  which  we  believe  la  l>est  for  the  whole  Amerlcaa 
people,  for  the  preservation  of  its  coininereial  mipreniarj-,  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  its  tralUc." 

These  are  no  "  weaael  "  words; 

Mr.  Thom  and  1  have  been  warm  personal  frlnnds  alnce  uur  coll^re  days,  aud 
I  know  hliu  to  be  a  man  of  commnnding  abllliy.  with  practical  but  bleh  Idents 
upon  all  great  public  questions.  I  must,  of  courae,  examine  hla  views,  however, 
knowing  that  he  would  not  be  human  if  they  were  not  a(Tecte<l  by  hla  einploy- 
meot  and  his  environment.  Giving  full  faith  to  his  i^tatement  that  they  accept 
in  Ita  entirety  the  wisdom  of  the  American  policy  and  that  they  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  tbe  American  people,  which  Is  devoted  to  the  principle  of  regulation, 
how  la  it  that  he  can  expect  the  American  pe<^le,  aa  represented  by  the  com- 
mlaalona  of  46  of  the  States,  to  accept  without  tbe  most  vigorous  protest  and 
contest  a  s:ovemmental  plan  which  will  practically  nullify  all  of  Ifaeir  efforts 
for  the  past  30  years?  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  opportunity  has  come 
for  them  by  some  afBrmatlve  action  to  make  Rood  their  nvenoent  of  their 
accejitance  of  the  principle  of  reftulation  to  which  the  American  people  lit 
devoted.  Tliat  principle,  firmly  fixed  in  the  thought  and  legislation  <^  this 
[leople,  is  iliat  the  Federal  Government  shall  do  all  of  these  things  which  it  can 
best  do,  and  that  the  local  authorities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  icov- 
ernmenta  shall  do  those  things  which  they  can  best  do  and  that  local  rates  and 
local  mattei-s  can  be  best  regulated  by  thoae  most  familiar  with  local  conditions. 
I  believe  that  they  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  dlfficultiea  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. '  Arc  the  dlscrlmlnationa  between  interatate  and  intrastate  rates  as  great 
to-day  as  they  were  before  the  Intervention  of  the  Federal  and  State  author- 
ities? Have  they  forgotten  the  free-imss  abuses,  the  rebates,  the  special  rates, 
the  discriminations,  the  competition,  the  rate  wars,  from  the  burden  of  which 
public  regulation  has  relieved  them? 

It  la  erroneously  aaaumed  by  many  that  most  of  the  eases  of  dl.icri  ml  nation 
.ire  dlscrlmlnatlouB  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  State  commissions  In 
favor  of  Intra-state  rates  and  asalnst  interstate  rates.  It  will,  however,  not 
l>e  difficult  to  find  numerous  Interstate  rates  far  lower,  proportionately,  than 
the  Intrastate  rates,  and  hence  discriminative  against  intrastate  business  in 
the  same  sense  aa  Is  complained  of.  Indeed,  it  may  be  atated  as  a  general 
proposition  that  the  general  scale  of  Interstate  rates,  or  long-dlatarice  rates, 
ta  much  lower  than  the  general  scale  of  intrastate  ratea.  (I  will  say,  by  way 
of  parenthealB,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  he  understood  as  aaj'lng  that  I  think,  as  a 
wliole,  that  the  relatively  low  long-distance  Interstate  rates  iire  Injurious  to  tlie 
trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  Is  theae  rates  that  have  brought  about 
competiiion  lietween  the  larze  dlalributlng  centers  of  our  vast  country,  and 
this  ■■ompeliiion  huf  bi-en  l>eneficial  lo  coiisumers  all  over  the  country.) 

Reiurning  to  the  question  of  dlacrlmlnatlon,  It  mnat  be  noted  that  the  mere 
fact  that  one  rate  is  lower  than  another  Is  of  itself  no  proof  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  rale.  If  Justice  Is  to  be  done  by  remov- 
ing discjiminatlon.  then  there  should  flist  be  a  careful  Inquiry  to  determine 
wblcli  of  these  rates,  if  eitiicr.  Is  the  juat  and  reasonable  "-ne,  nnd  I  venture 
nottdng  in  saying  that  upon  fair  Investigation  the  lower  rate,  or  a  different 
rate,  will  he  found  to  l>e  Just  and  reasonable  Just  as  often,  tt  not  more  fre- 
quently, than  the  higher  rate.  So  let  It  not  he  assumed  that  the  alleged  fla- 
grant cases  of  discrimination  so  often  referred  to  are  by  any  means  the  only 
cases  ut  discrimination,  and  let  It  he  understood  that  there  are  many  nises  of 
discrimination  brought  about,  not  by  the  State  commissions,  but  by  the 
carriers,  either  Inadvertently   or  In   their  effort  to  attract  buainesa. 

So  far  ns  1  am  Informed,  and  I  have  rend  nil  that  hnn  come  to  me  i>n  the 
Rubjet^^t,  I  know  of  only  three  instances,  alleged  to  be  flagrant,  In  which  it  is 
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altered  that  the  State  ooiumlssiouB  have  nDdertakea  consciously  to  discrimi- 
nate In  fai'or  of  State  rates  as  nenlnst  Interstate  shipiueatH,  ami  It  is  l>y  the 
carriers  claimed  that  the  remedy  for  these  flagrant  cases  of  illscrlmlnatloi), 
withoDt  additional  ieKlstatfon,  Is  already  vested  In  the  Interstate  ('oninierce 
CnmmlsBlon.  If  there  shall  be  prouer  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
mmmlesluna  and  the  railway  cunipsnies.  la  there  any  practical  obstacle  under 
the  law  as  it  exists  to-day  which  prevents  the  removal,  after  proper  Investl- 
fatlon,  of  the  difficulties  and  dlscrlmluutluus  of  which  the  carriers  complain? 
1  repeat,  Is*  It  not  far  better  and  more  likely  to  accord  with  the  views  of  th» 
AmerlcBD  pe*>ple  and  more  lllieiy  to  alTord  protupt  and  efflclent  relief  to  builil 
np  from  what  we  have  rather  than  to  tear  down  for  the  purpose  of  Immedi- 
ately rebuilding  something  very  similar  to  the  eslatlng  aystemt 
Is  there  any  preaslng  need  at  this  time  for  any  radical  changet 
In  Bulletin  No.  18  of  the  Hallway  Business  Association,  which  was  ismied 
(luring  the  past  year,  entitled  "  Defecta  In  Railway  Heguliitlon,''  a  iwuiphlet 
which  baa  been  widely  circulated  In  the  country  by  a  national  organization 
Mimposed  of  dealers  in  railway  supplies,  the  followluK  statement,  eutphnsized 
Id  bold  type,  appears: 

"  Expenses  have  arisen  faster  than  earnings,  and  no  brnuch  of  the  Gkivern- 
ment  performs  the  function  of  providing  enlarged  revenues  to  meet  the  higher 
coat  It  is  vital  to  national  prosperity  that  this  defect  in  regulation  be  cor- 
rected," 

I  desire  to  place  In  contrast  with  this  atatenient  (which  I  think  would  not 
have  t>een  made  If  those  who  are  res[M)nslble  for  It  had  known  of  the  enor- 
mous recent  Increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  carriers)  certain  figures  from 
bulletlna  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  established  as  yon  know 
by  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for  the  aclentldc  study  uf  transportation 
problems.  These  bulletins  show  that  the  increased  operating  revenues  of  the 
railways  have  already  performed  the  function  of  providing  the  larger  revenues, 
which  the  authors  of  the  statement  Inferentlally  criticized  the  Government  for 
falling  to  provide. 

While  It  may  not  be  entirely  fair  to  compare  the  present  large  earntnRS 
irith  the  earnings  tor  the  preceding  12  years,  without  some  reference  to  the 
sudden  prosperity,  attributed  by  many  altogether  to  the  European  war,  it  Is 
iDtereating  to  note  that  the  total  operating  revenues  hiive  with  some  Auctua- 
llons  Increased  from  $1,975,174,091  in  1904  to  the  sum  of  $3.896.808.2.'M  In  1918. 
and  the  average  per  mile  of  line  from  $9306  In  1904  to  $14,818  In  191&  During; 
that  period  the  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  line  have  increased  from  $6,308 
In  1KH  to  $9,684  in  1910,  and  the  net  operating  revenue  during  the  anme  iierlod 
has  Increased  from  $2,998  lu  1904  to  $5,134  In  1916;  that  Is,  the  operating  ex- 
|)enses  tiave  Inrreasetl  53  per  cent  while  the  operating  revenue  has  Increased 
Tl  per  cent. 

This  increase  Is  comparatively  recent,  for  while  in  1814  the  net  operating  reve- 
iiiie  per  mile  of  line  was  $3,443.  in  1916  $3,747,  In  1916,  as  above  stated,  It  was 
$SJ34.  But  there  has  been  no  diminution  lu  the  volume  of  these  earnings 
ilnce  the  statement  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  made  up,  and  the  reports  for 
July,  August.  September,  and  October  continue  to  show  greatly  Increased 
railway  earnings.  There  Is  every  reason  for  feeling  assured  that  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  show  still  greater  net  earninga. 

We  can  all  sympathize  with  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  In  Ills  nppeiillng  cry  of  pro- 
test against  the  "  delusive  exuctiiesN  "  of  the  mass  of  figures  which  the  railway 
accountants  and  statisticians  toss  at  us  whenever  we  come  to  consider  larg« 
problems  In  connection  with  our  work.  I  think  that  we  can  say  as  to  these 
figures,  however,  that  they  have  an  illuminating  exactness  which  demonstrates 
that  the  statement  of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  which  I  have  abo\-e 
quoted,  while  true  as  applied  to  some  previous  years,  is  now  untrue,  for  It 
plainly  appears  that  recently  earnings  have  risen  very  much  faster  than  ex- 
penses and  that  they  hare  also  risen  much  faster  than  investments  In  railway 
propertlea.  I  know  that  It  Is  said  that  the  figures  of  1916  represent  an  abnor* 
Dial  condition  and  that  possibly  the  present  prosperity  of  the  railways  will  not 
continue.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  future  only  can  determine.  The 
fiict  is,  however,  that  the  figures  for  1915,  the  previous  year,  showed  the  largest 
total  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  line  of  any  year  between  1904  and  1916. 
save  for  the  year  1913,  and  the  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  line  showed 
a  larger  amount  than  tor  any  year  within  the  period  Indicated,  except  for  the 
years  1910  and  1913.  The  operating  ratio  for  1916  was  65.4  per  cent,  the  lowest 
operaUng  ratio  of  any  year  within  the  period  indicated,  the  highest  having  l)een 
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:->i'  lrfl4,  nhen  it  waH  72.2  per  cent,  !  ^,■  the  next  lowest  within  the  |)eriod  in<U- 
ciited  Imvlng  been  In  1906,  when  It  w.:s  66  per  cent. 

It  seems  to  me  thnt  tt  In  perfectly  apparent,  however  great  the  perplexities 
and  (litBciiltles  which  have  beset  the  rallw^ny  manai^rs  within  the  past  12  yeura, 
that  the.v  have  but  sutfere<l  as  other  men  have  sufTered.  and  tliat  their  buKlness 
has  onlj  t>een  affected  lu  the  same  way  that  other  business  enterprises  linve 
been  affected  from  year  to  year  and  from  period  to  period.  The  merclmnt,  the 
nianiira<-turer,  Tlie  man  living;  upon  a  flxnl  snlary  lieve  all  t^uffered  fmni  in- 
crease In  the  cust  of  living  and  doing  buxiness.  So  have  the  railroiid&  but  tlie 
latter  have  auffered  no  worse,  and  In  \lew  iif  the  flKures  I  have  i-eferrcd  In  aiiil 
the  proper  Inferences  to  be  drawn  therefrom,  the  su^restlon  that  they  are 
being' bankruptMl  by  oppressive  State  legislation  or  be<»use  of  the  conflicts  of 
Jurisdiction  between  the  Federal  commlssl'oD  an<l  the  State  conimlaslon  Itas 
no  salUcient  Justlfleatlon.  There  are  prosperous  railroads  whose  prosperity  is 
brought  about  because  they  are  well  located,  well  managed,  not  overcapitalized, 
and  because  they  have  succeeded  In  securing  a  targe  and  profltable  business ; 
and  there  are  railroads  wliirh  by  reason  of  poor  location,  poor  management,  nnd 
overcapitalization  have  failed  to  secure  a  profitable  business  and  hence  are  oot 
proH|>erous.  but  the  aveiiige  prosperity  of  the  railways  ciinipares  favonibly 
with  the  average  prosperity  of  the  other  business  enterprises  of  the  country. 

In  1915.  largely  as  the  consequence  of  concentration  of  traffic,  the  New  York 
Central  carried  Z'lOO.OOO.OUO  more  tons  of  [rei^ht  1  mile  tiitni  it  did  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  ot  an  actual  outlay  for  conducting  transportation  of  $3,000,000 
less.  We  see  In  the  financial  columns  of  the  newspapers  such  statements  as 
These :  Thai  the  Union  Pacific  Is  now  earning  at  a  rate  which.  If  carried  oat 
for  the  full  year,  will  give  It  about  20  per  cent  for  the  common  stock,  and  that 
the  New  York  Central  promises  to  yield  about  22  per  cent  for  dividends  on  Its 
stock,  and  that  the  Erie  will  earn  for  the  current  year  about  20  per  cent  avail- 
able for  dlvt<lendH  on  tlie  first  preferred— that  Is.  five  times  what  It  Is  entitled 
to  receive  in  any  one  year.  These  results  are  typical,  not  exceptional,  and 
many  of  the  other  large  railway  systems  of  the  country  are  likewise  pros- 
pering. 

White  considering  the  encouraging  features  of  the  general  railway  situation 
let  us  not  forget  the  enormous  economies,  for  which  the  managers  of  the  rail- 
ways are  entitled  to  unstinted  praise,  which  have  recently  been  brought  about 
by  better  loading  of  cars  and  the  Increasing  of  train  loads.  For  Instance,  the 
figures  for  truffle  on  the  Chlcafcn  &  North  Western  lUitwii.v  show  that  tlie  Irtilii 
load  has  been  raised  from  an  average  of  210  tons  not  longer  ago  than  1910  to 
an  average  of  491  tons  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  this  enormous 
Increase  In  the  average  train  load  has  brought  an  Increase  in  the  revenue  per 
train  mile  run  from  $2.32  to  $3.28,  and  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
frelglit  rato  per  ti>n-mlle  was  lower  In  the  latter  year  than  the  former. 

This  is  only  one  example  out  of  many  like  it  which  tiie  statistics  disclose. 

I  am  aware  that  there  iire  many  other  facts  to  be  considered  l>eslde3  these 
facts  shoivn  by  the  figures  which  I  have  <]uote<t. 

I  have  observed  ttiat  one  of  the  lmperfe<'tlons  of  the  human  mind  Is  IIh  tend- 
ency to  eniplinsize  certain  facts  which  can  nut  l)e  contradlcteil,  and  from  tliose 
facts  to  draw  false  conclusions.  It  seems  to  ;ne  that  this  Is  manifestly'  true  of 
many  of  the  facts  which  are  relied  upon  tiy  those  who  take  the  opposite  view. 
For  instance,  the  statement  that  while  rates  have  remained  stationary',  taxes, 
materials,  and  all  ottier  exiteuses  tiave  Increasetl  la  sulislantlally  trae,  nnd  con- 
stdereil  alone  would  Indicate  that  rates  must  I>e  Increased  if  these  Increased  ex- 
penditures are  to  t>e  properly  met' and  capital  to  receive  Its  just  return,  but 
wiien  I'onsldereil  In  counectlon  wltli  other  facts,  easily  snst-eptlhte  of  |>riii>f. 
such  as  that  along  with  the  increase  In  expenses  have  come  proper  and  nee<l(ul 
i-cimondes.  such  as  the  i)etter  loading  of  cars,  and  that  the  volume  of  business 
has  Increased,  and  that  the  character  of  equipment  has  so  changed  as  to  enable 
the  railroads  to  handle  a  larger  volume  of  business,  awl  it  is  shown  that  the  in- 
crease In  expanses  has  l)een  met  by  the  Increase  in  business  and  revenue,  then 
itie  fact  thai  exi^nses  have  Inrreasvil  loses  nuicli  of  Its  sl;nil  Ilea  nee. 

Are  we  not  then  Jusllfiivl  In  claiming  that  the  lack  of  pros[)erlty  In  past  years 
shoulil  not  he  altrlbuleil  to  excessive  regulation  nor  to  the  inadequacy  of  rates, 
<'oiisldered  as  a  whole,  but  Chiefly  to  lack  of  business,  because  the  recent  results 
prove  that  with  the  same  facilities  reasonable  profits  have  t)een  made  during 
thi'  iMist  fiscal  year,  and  this.  It  will  be  noted,  only  because  of  Increase  in  (lie 

rllic'  ;ind  in  siille  of  the  iiIlcBcil  excessive  i-e>inliilicii'  and  iidvwse  leKlslntioii 
ivlii.li  is  .'<>m|>l)ihii>d  of. 
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The  editor  of  the  flnandal  column  of  the  New  Tork  Tlmee,  who,  I  take  It,  la 
not  nnfrlendlj  to  rsllway  IntereMti,  erldentlj  tiilDkB  so,  for  Id  tbe  Issue  of 
October  9,  amonK  otber  optimistic  views  as  to  the  present  business  pro^ieritr 
and  Its  contlnaance  to  be  reasonablj  expected  at  the  end  of  tne  war,  he  safs 
this: 

"It  U  R  habit  to  put  all  the  railroads  in  a  group,  aud  of  late  It  has  been  a 
habit  to  talk  of  all  railroads  aa  though  they  were  subject  to  the  great  dlfflculUea 
nnder  wblch  some  roads,  even  many,  are  laboring.  That  is  a  false  market  point 
of  view.  There  are  Tailroads  in  a  very  strong  position — railroads  which  year 
after  year  have  paid  good  dividends,  and  which  to-day  are  earning  those  divi- 
dends twice  over  and  Id  some  cases  more.  Why  should  there  not  be  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  soch  properties  to  withstand  the  effects  of  r^ulatlon,  and  to 
continue  to  give  good  returns  to  their  stockholders?  Moreover,  why  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  road  once  poor  Is  not  necessarily  poor 
forever?  Big  earnings  month  after  month,  with  no  sign  of  diminution,  are 
snrely  a  cure  for  months  of  the  other  sort.  They  are.  moreover,  tbe  best  sort 
of  onset  for  such  added  burdens  as  that  imposed  by  the  ei^t-hour  law." 

The  relatively  targe  net  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1&16, 
bave  continued  with  Increasing  volume  dnring  the  succeeding  months,  and  tbla 
Insplree  the  Financial  Age  in  Its  Issue  of  October  7,  which  Is  also  most  frlmdly 
to  railroad  Interests,  to  say  this: 

"That  the  railroad  list  should  have  occupied  bo  much  of  Wall  Street's 
attentloD  during  the  past  week  Is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
statements  of  railroad  earnings  that  are  dally  coming  to  hand.  BecenUy  pub- 
Hsbed  returns  of  several  of  the  companies'  largest  syst^ns  are  not  only  impres- 
sive In  tbelr  a^regate  but  all  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  snbstantial  In- 
creases over  corresponding  periods  Of  last  year  when  tralBc  on  all  the  leading 
systems  was  beginning  to  show  material  Improvement  over  previous  years.  A 
notable  Instance  of  this  was  ftimlrtied  by  the  publication  dnring  the  week  of 
the  Union  Padflc's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80  last,  which  shows 
the  largest  gross  earnings  In  the  company's  history,  with  surplns  Income  after 
deducting  all  cbargee,  Inclndlng  the  preferred-stock  dividend,  equivalent  to  16.66 
per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  which  compares  with  slightly  lees  than  11  per 
cent  In  the  preceding  year.  Another  remarkable  showing  was  that  of  tbe 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  whose  income  balance  for  the  last  fiscal  year  vras 
eqaivalent  to  about  19.4  per  cent  of  the  company's  capital  stock,  as  a^inst  6.7B 
per  cent  lo  1915.  Snch  Instances  might  be  multiplied  Indefinitely,  but  all  of 
them  are  eloquent  of  the  fact  that  the  wonderful  activity  and  prosperity  In 
mercantile  and  Industrial  lines  that  bave  developed  since  war  began  have 
^read  freely  to  the  railroad  world." 

Tbe  following  table  Is  compiled  from  an  editorial  in  the  Financial  Age  of 
October  21,  1916,  entitled  "  Evidences  of  Railroad  Prosperity  "  : 
Compariton  of  Income  available  for  dividends  earned  by  the  raOroadt  name4 
in  the  fltcal  yean  of  1815  and  1916. 
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While  tecbnlcallf  available  for  dividends,  many  of  the  rallwAys  are  wladj 
expendlDK  their  Increased  earnlnga  for  deferred  maintenance  and  iteeded 
bettermentB. 

Has  not  the  time  come,  then,  for  thoec  Hpeakini;  tor  tbe  railroad  loterests  of 
the  country  to  rt?ase  singing  their  Jeremalds?  Has  not  the  time  come  for 
optimism  Instead  of  pesdmiam?  I  Ui>  not  underrate  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  many  lean  years  fur  many  rallroods  In  the  past  10  years,  but  perhaps  the 
chief  reason  for  tlie  leanness  was  lack  of  business  and  not  excessive  regulatton 
nor  un remunerative  rates.  Certainly  It  could  not  be  Insisted  that  the  rates  of 
the  more  prosperous  railroads  of  the  country  should  be  Increased,  In  view  of 
the  earnlnss  durlnt;  the  past  fiscal  year  and  at  this  time,  and  It  la  obvlons 
that  It  would  be  no  boon  to  tbe  unprosperoua  roads  merely  to  Increase  thdr 
rates.  This  for  the  reason,  well  known  to  all  railroad  men,  namely,  that  the 
UDproeperous  roads  are  competing  for  business  with  tbe  prosperous  roads,  and 
to  increase  tlieir  rates  will  simply  be  to  prevent  tbat  competition  and  destroy 
the  unproaperous  roads.  If,  then,  there  ever  can  be  a  time  when  optimism 
should  prevail  In  railway  circles  and  wben  their  managers  should  dieerfally 
and  not  so  sorrowfully  cooperate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaslon 
and  with  the  State  commissions,  that  time  is  at  hand. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Yanderltp,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank,  in  an  address  to  tbe  Society  of  Railway  Finan- 
da)  Officers  In  Washington  on  October  20,  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  esclnsive 
Federal  control  wilt  not  aolve  railway  dlfficultlta,  and  he  adds:  "The  selflsh- 
uesa  of  the  public— stockholders,  wage  earners,  and  politicians — is  the  chief 
trouble  with  the  railroads."  May  we  not  add  to  this  list  those  who,  without 
ceasing  day  or  night,  like  the  sad  prophet  of  Israel,  continue  to  cry,  "Behold 
and  see  U  there  he  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,"  while  we  know  that  tbey 
have  no  monopoly  of  this,  the  common  heritage  of  the  race,  which,  as  we  have 
learned  both  from  the  highest  authority  and  from  experience,  "  is  born  unto 
trouble  as  the  sparks  dy  upward." 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  greatest  immediate  need  of  tbe  railroads,  and 
therefore  a  need  of  the  country,  Is  that  they  may  secure  new  capital  for  tl>e 
pnriKtse  of  adding  to  their  facUltleH  by  Increaalng  the  number  ot  their  tra<±s, 
improving  their  condition,  and  adding  to  their  rolling  stock,  wlilch  are  not  audi- 
dent  for  the  business  now  being  ottered.  To  secure  these  betterments  it  ia 
necessary  that  they  secure  new  capital.  Are  they  to  secure  It  by  continuing  to 
advertise  their  own  poverty  through  public  q>ecches  made  by  their  ofildals  and 
attorneys  and  through  the  newsiiapers,  which  give  publicity  to  their  sentiments, 
exaggerated  In  every  possible  way?  The  wonder  Is,  considering  all  their  own 
efforts  to  show  their  deidperate  condition,  thut  any  of  ihem  have  escaped  bank- 
ruptcy. Would  It  not  be  wise  for  some  of  them  to  assimilate  some  of  the 
homely  but  cheerful  pbllosophy  of  "  Mrs  Wiggs,"  she  of  tbe  "  Cabbage  Patch," 
and  not  be  quite  so  sorry  for  themselves? 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  business  In  the  country  could  have  oootinDed 
to  exist  for  so  many  years  under  such  a  campaign  of  depreciation.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  recent  Increase  In  eamlngH  (which  the  Hallway  Age  Ga- 
zette states,  whether  "  taken  by  tbemselvi's  or  In  comparison  with  the  figures 
for  the  preceding  year,  alone  seem  to  indicate  an  amazing  degree  of  prosperity  "> 
alone  constitute  the  panacea  for  all  of  the  ilia  of  the  present  railway  situation. 
I  do  say,  however,  that  amaxlng  prosperity  will  tend  to  reestablish  their  credit, 
that  their  present  earnings  enable  them  to  keep  up  their  property  to  a  higher 
degree  of  <^dency,  that  reasonable  dividends  to  their  stockholders  are  thereby 
assured,  and  that  all  of  these  things  coinblue^I.  It  continued,  will  build  up  tbeir 
credit  and  enable  lliem  to  secure  the  new  capital  which  they  need.  That  is, 
amazing  prosperity  will  ultimatel.v  reestablish  their  cre<llt  unlcsa  they  continue 
to  destroy  It  themselves. 

I  do  not  wish  anything  which  I  have  said  to  be  construed  as  indicating  that 
I  am  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  managers  of  the  railway  companies  of  tills 
country  have  carried  and  still  carry  great  burdens.  A  very  large  number  of 
great  and  strong  men  are  In  the  railway  service,  and  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  solution  of  the  many  and  grave  problems  which  are  unsolved.  Tbey  have 
performed  a  great  public  service,  which  the  country  should  recognize,  but.  like 
the  other  sons  of  Adam,  they  are  liable  to  err  In  Judgment  and  in  action,  anil 
some  of  tliem  have  so  erred. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  wilt  not  deny,  but  will  freely  agree,  that  some  rallroati 
commissioners  have,  nn  It  seems  to  me.  sometimes  misconceived  their  duty  to 
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the  puhltc.  Some  oppr*ssivp  rule«<  and  resulatlons  have  been  liixlHtml  ni»on : 
some  nnneocKiar.v  burdens  have  been  Impowd;  fwme  simple  requests  or  the 
railway  tDanagers  lor  aid  and  cooperation  have  been  refused,  and  railway 
i^mmlsal oners  or  this  class  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country,  and. 
In  mj  opinion,  have  failed  to  perform  a  part  of  the  great  public  service  for 
which  ttiey  were  rhoseri.  As.  however,  there  are  many  great  and  wise  men  In 
the  railway  buslnesa,  so  also  there  are  many  patriotic  aud  sensible  men  upon  the 
nnbllc-servlce  cwmmlsslons  of  the  country.  I  believe,  that  without  flattery  a 
vpry  large  majority  may  he  thus  cliararterlied.  The  best  rpsults  can  only 
If  obtnlne*!  by  the  fullest  and  frankest  cooperation  between  the  public-service 
commissioners  and  the  railway  managers.  While  they  approach  the  questions 
involved  from  different  angles  many  of  tlie  objects  sought  by  each  are  the 
mme,  and.  notwithstanding  alt  of  the  Inherent  defects  of  human  OBtnre,  we 
believe  there  Is  no  reason  for  deiiresslon  or  despair,  and  while  the  country  Is 
enjoying  an  unexampte<l  period  of  pro8i»prlty  why  may  not  the  rnllroHd  cora- 
panlM  cease  their  siaigs  of  woe  and  Join  In  the  chorus? 

The  slogan  or  shihimleth  of  those  antagonistic  to  State  regulation  18  that 
iliey  have  forty-nine  masters;  that  is,  that  forty-eight  States  and  the  Federal 
<iiivernment  are  nil  regulating  tliem  at  the  same  time.  Let  us  examine  these 
i^tcli  words  for  a  moment.  Possibly  iti  the  heat  of  argument  e?caggeratinn  may 
he  px<-use<I.  but  what  railroad  In  this  country  nms  through  forty-eight  States? 
Miiy  we  not  at  once  say  then  without  hesitation  that  no  railroad  In  this  coun- 
tiy  has  forty-nine  masters?  Their  masters  In  this  sense  of  the  word  are  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  matters  referring  directly  to  Interstate  commerce, 
and  as  to  local  matters  and  Intrastate  commerce  those  States  only  in  which 
they  are  located  and  doing  business.  Then,  a)!ain.  have  they  any  more  masters 
than  every  other  citizen  of  this  country?  When  I  travel  from  Virginia  to  Cali- 
fornia I  am  anbje<'t  to  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Oovernmeat  all  the  time,  and 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  I  happen  to  be, 
traveling.  Some  of  the  large  private  corporations  do  business  In  as  many 
Rtates.  or  more,  as  any  large  railroad  system.  Have  the  railroads  any  more 
masters  than  sH<'h  corporations,  which  are  subject  to  the  Federal  law.  and  at 
the  same  time  are  sulject  to  the  laws  of  the  various  States  In  which  they  do 
bnslness  and  by  which  they  are  protected?  Tliey  have  one  master — the  law — 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  law  is,  and  should  tie,  master  of  us  all. 

Tested  In  this  way  It  may  be  said  to  be  airaply  an  attacic  upon  and  criticism 
of  our  form  of  government. 

That  la  to  say  that  the  fraraers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  not  wise 
when  they  adopted  the  form  of  government  which  provides  for  the  dual  State 
and  Federal  aoTOreignty ;  that  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  this  Federal  sys- 
tem of  ours  by  students  of  political  history  are  all  based  upon  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  Its  value ;  that  the  imitations  of  It  by  other  nations  In  their  struggles 
for  political  freedom  have  been  undertaken  without  due  consideration  and  are 
tinwl-<e:  that  the  magniflcent  progress  which  we  have  made  during  the  129 
yeani  of  its  existence  owes  nothing  to  our  governmental  system — iiuleed.  that 
all  the  lessons  of  tlie  remote  and  recent  past  are  to  be  forgotten  In  our  thought- 
ifHH  and  headlong  rush  In  the  name  of  progress  toward  centralized  power  and 
bnreaucrntli*  govern  men  t. 

Possibly  thi.'i  proi'esH  of  centrallJiati'iTi  iit  authority  In  the  Feiloral  OoviTii- 
ment  at  Washington  is  to  go  on  with  accelerated  pace  In  the  future,  but  If  so 
let  us  folly  reailw  what  we  are  doing.  IjCt  us  not  close  oUr  eyes  to  the  fact 
thjLt  If  those  who  believe  In  thus  changing  the  form  of  our  (Jovernment  succeed 
In  ilieir  cITorts,  then  that  chaiigi-  will  Iw  radical  and  far  reaching,  and  let  us 
qitir  iMtastlng  of  the  wlsdnni  of  onr  fathers  In  providing  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  evidently  Intciideil  when  they  adopted  the  I'nlted  States 
Cinstitution. 

If  the  n>iiture  Jiidgineiit  of  the  Nation  is  that  we  have  umde  a  serious  mistake 
In  the  form  of  our  C'lvi'rnment,  let  us  meet  the  situation  frankly  and  wliUiiUt 
subterfuge,  let  us  amend  the  Constitution  and  alioliah  State  control  over  local 
alTatrs.  and  cease  our  Inboreil  and  dubious  reasoning  in  our  efforts  by  conxtmc- 
tion  to  enlarge  the  plain  provisions  of  the  F'edernl  CouHtttutlon. 

I  commend  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  railway  executive  committee  these 
weighty  and  carefully  considered  words  of  that  master  of  logic  and  diction, 
the  Hoo.  Ellhu  Root,  taken  from  his  recent  annual  address  as  president  of  the 
American  Bar  A8M>clatlon. 
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AfttT  referring  to  the  necessity  of  df  veloplng  our  vast  new  body  of  administra- 
tive law  nud  calling  atteation  to  the  fact  that  It  la  stUl  In  Its  infancy  and  atiU 
crude  ami  Itnperfcct,  he  says : 

"  The  development  of  our  law  under  the  condlttona  which  I  have  pointed  oat 
will  be  accompanied  by  many  possibilities  of  injurious  nature.  There  will  be 
iliiuKer  that  progress  wilt  be  diverted  In  one  direction  and  another  from  lines 
really  responRlve  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  reoUy  growing  out  of  their  [nstl- 
tutlons,  and  will  be  attempted  along  the  lines  of  theory  devised  by  fertile  and 
ingenious  uiiuds  for  ^)eedy  reforms.  Ardent  spirits,  awakened  by  drcum- 
stances  to  the  recognition  of  abuses,  under  tlie  influence  of  praiseworthy  (eeV- 
iuj,',  often  desire  to  Impose  upon  the  community  their  own  more  advanced  and 
jterfect  view's  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  rapidity  of  change  wldch  charactv- 
izes  our  time  Is  provocative  of  such  proposals.  The  tremendous  power  of  legis- 
lation, which  Is  exercised  so  freely  snd  with  little  consideration  In  our  lefftala- 
(Ive  bodies.  lends  itself  readily  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes.  Some- 
times such  plans  are  of  the  highest  value.  More  frequently  they  are  worthier 
and  lead  to  wasted  efFort  and  abandonment.  The  test  of  their  value  Is  not  to  be 
found  In  the  perfection  of  reason.  Man  Is  not  a  logical  animal,  and  tliat  is 
espe<-latly  true  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  from  whom  our  methods  of  thought  and  procedure  were  derived.  The 
natural  course  for  the  development  of  our  law  and  Institutions  does  not  follow 
tlie  line  of  pure  reason  or  the  demands  of  sclentlBc  method.  It  is  determined  by 
the  impulse,  the  Immediate  needs,  the  sympathies  and  passions,  the  Idealism 
and  selfishness,  of  all  the  vast  multitudes  ivho  are  realty  from  day  to  day  bolld- 
Ing  up  their  own  law." 

Pursuing  the  same  line  of  thought,  he  says: 

"  There  will  always  be  danger  of  developing  our  law  along  Hues  which  will 
break  down  the  carefully  adjusted  distribution  of  powers  between  the  National 
and  State  Governments.  Upon  the  preservation  of  that  tialance,  not  necesaaiUy 
.  lu  detail  but  In  substauce,  depends,  upon  oue  hand,  upon  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  jKiwer,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preservation  of  that  local  self- 
government  which  in  so  vast  a  country  is  essential  to  real  liberty." 

Then,  growing  impassioned,  he  concludes  his  thought  upon  this  general  sub- 
ject with  tills  dire  prophecy : 

"  And  If  the  process  goes  on  our  local  governments  will  grow  weaker  and  the 
central  governments  stronger  In  control  of  local  affairs  until  local  government 
Is  domlnate<l  from  Washington  by  the  votes  of  distant  majorities  IndiffereDt  to 
local  customs  and  needs.  When  that  time  comes  the  freedom  of  adjustmoit 
which  pi'et^rves  both  national  and  local  liberty  in  our  system  will  be  de- 
Mtnijed  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Union  will  inevitably  follow." 

When  (Ills  association  was  organized  under  the  guiding  band  and  InspiratioD 
of  Judge  Cootey,  the  first  rholrmaii  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
as  its  president,  and  at  its  first  meeting  in  this  city  on  the  5th  day  of  March. 
lASn,  he  emphasized  the  need  for  cooperation  and  concert  of  action  between  the 
IntevHtale  Commerce  Commission  and  the  State  railroad  commissions,  and  thia 
doctrine  has  been  continuously  emphasized  by  all  of  our  leaders  from  tliat  day 
tu  this.  The  most  serious  complaint  now  made  of  the  present  system  Is  Uie 
luck  of  uidformlty  growing  out  of  the  dlfCering  legislation  of  the  Congress 
and  tlie  States  as  well  as  ttie  differing  legislation  of  various  States,  and  yet 
the  proposition  is  that  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  the  very  agency  through 
which  such  uniformity  as  does  exist  has,  In  great  measure,  been  secured  must 
be  destroyed. 

Every  Important  question  Involving  the  regulation  of  the  railwayK  atmoai 
without  exception,  has  been  first  proposed,  argued,  and  debated  upon  tlte  floor 
of  this  association.  Following  these  debates  has  come  practically  every  amend- 
ment of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  in  almost  every  Iu3t^mce  a  number 
of  tiie  States  of  tlie  Union  adopted  similar  legislation  before  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Congress. 

This  BNiociatlon  has  not  simply  udvucHted  and  favored  urilforndt}'  as  a  senlil- 
nifUt.  ir  has  done  much  of  Imiiortance  to  promole  uniformity.  To  eiiumernle: 
The  accounting  methods  of  tlie  railways  and  of  making  the  annual  operating 
n'liorts  has  l>een  greatly  Improvtsl.  and  is  practically  uniform  throughout  the 
coontrj-,  so  that  Ihey  now  know  more  about  their  own  business  than  they  ever 
knew  before ;  tlie  safety-appliance  laws  have  been  enacted.  Such  slow  progress 
as  has  been  ntade  In  classification  owe  nmch  to  the  insistence  and  perslsteuoe 
of  this  association :  the  demurrage  rules,  which  are  now  practically  uniform 
thrnugiiout  the  country,  were  framed  hy  a  committee  of  this  association  under 
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'  rhe  ehainnansbip  of  tbe  Hon.  Pranklln  K.  Lane,  Uien  a  member  ot  t1)e  Interstate 
Commerce  CommisRlon ;  this  Is  true  also  of  the  expresa  rates,  not  loDg  since  In 
a  state  ot  confuition,  whicb  are  iilso  now  pnictlcully  unirorin  tlirougbouc  tllt^ 
(■oontry.  At  this  very  HesNloti  itf  tills  ansiM.-latliiii  much  progrean  will  be  reported 
In  briiiglii^  about  uniformity  In  tbe  pllDilnHliou  of  dunperous  <-roBHingii  anil  the 
pfM'auCioiui  t<i  he  tuken  nt  <To(uilD|{it.  The  liat  might  be  pmlonj»^l  to  rover 
almost  every  phase  of  public  reKUlatlon.  and  I  can  not  conceive  of  an;  better 
metho<l  uuder  our  dual  form  of  goreruiiient  for  the  creation  of  natlon'^wlde 
Hentlmeiit  for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of  leglalutlon  anil  practice  than  tbe 
maintenance  of  tbe  State  commlsalons,  u'itfa  unimpaired  powers,  and  of  tbla 
■ssociatton  irltb  all  of  Its  activities. 

The  charge  of  lack  of  uniform  Ihwh  In  tbls  great  country  may  iloubtless  be 
snstaliied  by  reference  to  a  number  of  laws  paswd  by  the  various  States,  but 
nuiwItbHtaiuiing  tbeiie  lews  we  luay  ^lafely  venture  to  say  tbat  uniformity  bas 
been  grently  promoted  since  the  Federal  and  State  (jkivenimentn  began  to 
exerclne- their  powerM  as  well  aa  by  such  eierdae,  and  tbnt  It  exists  to-day  In  a 
far  greater  ilegree  than  formerly,  when  each  railway  company  was  free  tii  com- 
pete with  e\ery  other  and  to  make  Its  own  rules  tind  regulations.  While  there 
may  be  HOtne  glaring  exceptions,  it  in  unquestionably  true  that  tbe  great  work 
'if  this  aSHoclatlon  from  its  beglntiiiii,'  to  this  day  has  been  in  the  promotion  and 
necuring  of  uniform  laws.  Federal  and  .State,  and  uniform  regulation,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  year  since  Its  oti^nlzation  tbat  substantial  progresH  has  not 
been  made.  If  tbe  State  conuulsslons  are  shorn  of  their  powera,  tbe  cause  of 
regulation  will  be  hindered  and  not  promoted.  I  know  tbat  tbe  sentiment  of 
this  anoclatlon  Is  unequivocally  und  unillternbly  opposed  to  all  unjust  and 
unlawful  dis<.'rl  ml  nations  In  favor  of  either  State  or  Intemtate  truffle.  I  sugge«t 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  afflrnk  that  sentiment  in  some  concrete  form. 
I  therefore  recommend  ihut  tbls  association  paxs  a  resolution  to  tbe  following 

"  Retolved,  Tbat  we  fnvor  the  eHtabllsbnieot  and  maintenance  of  reasonable 
und  remunerative  rates  for  railway  companies  by  State  imd  Feileral  auttiorlty, 
and  thiit  we  iippoi*  tJie  making  of  either  Slate  or  Interatate  nites  with  a  view 
of  creating  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  a^nilnst  any  class  of  traffic  or  any 
fommunlty.  and  tbat  we  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  with  each  other  for  tbe 
purpose  of  preventing  the  establishment  of  any  such  discriminative  rates,  and 
of  removing  such  unlawful  dlscrlmliiallons.  If  an.v  theiv  he.  as  may  now  e\ist." 

What,  then,  do  we  propose?  We  prcipos*'  that  we  shall  continue  the  policy  of 
tbe  past  which  has  produced  results  which,  while  not  perfectly  satisfactory, 
lias  certainly  accompli^ed  njany  reforms,  and  Juatlfles  the  continuance  of  the 
combined  etToris  of  tbe  Federal  aji<l  State  Governments  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  past  and  remove  tbe  abuses  of  the  present. 

We  propose  by  amendments  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  its  defects 
nre  dlsclf^ed,  to  remedy  those  defects,  and  to  reach  out  after  Improvements 
for  the  future.  Public  regulation  has  not  broken  down,  and  the  State  com- 
missioners win  In  tbe  future,  an  In  the  imst,  unite  their  efforts  with  those 
of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnilsslou  through  tbls  organtsa- 
tloD,  and  otherwise,  so  to  amend  the  act  to  rc^ilute  commerce  as  to  enable  tbe 
latter  commission  the  better  to  perform  tbe  service  whldi  tbe  coontr?  deairea 
It  to  perform.  This  assoclatlua  will  doubtless  approve  the  effort  to  Incrense 
the  number  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  as  well  as  any  other  legis- 
lation which  tbe  commission  desires  for  the  strengthening  of  Its  control  over 
Interstate  commerce. 

.^11  growth  which  Is  eudurlng  Is  slow.  Xuture  never  hastens.  Michael 
Aogelo  vlsuallze^l  his  magnificent  coiK-eptlim  of  the  creation  of  the  walls  of 
tbe  .SiHtlne  Chapel  In  tbe  Vatican  at  Kou>e  by  picturlui;  tbe  iKiwertul  hand  of 
tSod  rolling  tbe  Hiui  and  the  moon  from  off  the  tl|>M  of  Ills  Angers,  and  the  soul 
is  stirred  by  tbat  vision  of  power;  but,  Instructed  by  the  geologists,  we  have 
learnnl  that  the  Creator  did  not  hnlld  the  univerwe  In  that  way.  We  are  told 
tbat  he  tiM>k  His  time  through  the  eons  anil  inimeusu ruble  THTlods  of  tbe  past 
to  build  the  physical  world  out  of  crude  material  wlilch  In  the  ages  before 
that  he  bad  already  created,  anil  so  be  continues  from  age  to  ngi'  to  educate 
and  Improve  humanity  for  that  "  far  off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  crea- 
tion moves." 

I-et  HB.  then,  dike  n  lesson  mv\  pnn-eed  vo  1)eirer  thli^ss  c<"ifldently  hut  wlih- 
"lit  Impatience.  Pto^ckh  In  public  ri'r-o>rniilon  hax  l)e-.'n  slow,  piilnfulty  slow, 
but  It  has  progresse<l,  and  It  has  not  faI1e<I. 
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Ix>t  ufl  by  all  uietiiix  (.vrrect  our  Dilstakes  and  coDtiiiue  to  Improve  our  l*igis- 
latluii,  XutioiiHl  and  State. 

Fill',  a«  old  Dr.  Jowett  would  say :  "  None  of  us  is  Infallible,  not  even  the 
youugt^t  of  Hs." 

In  ull  and  abov?  ull  let  vach  on«  of  u^^ — and  this  ta  meant  to  include  coiii- 
miasiunerH,  leeialatura,  Stute  and  Federal,  an  well  an  railway  luanaKerH — coo)>- 
erate  for  tlie  better  thliifca  wblcli  muttt  of  neeeaslty  oonie  an  ttae  result  of  mich 
(Mwperatlou.  It  la  the  rlgbt  spirit,  iLe  uplrit  <iC  fiilniess  whitib  we  should  ubove 
all  desire,  tbe  respM-thiK  of  the  o|i|Mi9ite  iin<l  aiitiiKoidttlr  point  of  view,  th« 
provlni;  of  all  things  and  tbe  ImldliiK  fsxt  to  that  wlilcli  Is  good ;  the  discardltig 
of  tbe  worthlt-HH  and  tUe  adoptlnc  nf  Uie  best  an  we  ate  given  wiailoni  t<>  per- 
eeivc  W'lmt  1m  beat  nbk-h  I  nni  urtclntr.  To  tbose  who  think  tlnit  this  Is  too 
aubllmated,  Ideal,  itenenil,  and  vat:iit'  lu  he  helpful  I  would  xay  that  we  Htand 
ready  to  wekimte  the  iiractlml  man  who  i-an  devise  the  eflleient  renie<Iy,  and 
we  Htaud  ready  t«  adopt  It  when  lie  siitlHfles  our  reuson  and  Judgment  of  tta 
wisdom.  Fur  our  iculdance  and  BUpiHirt  let  us  always  lieor  lu  uUikI  thoae 
liiuplrlng  words  (>f  Daniel  Webster: 

"Jtistltre  Is  the  greatest  liitenvt  of  man  on  earth.  It  is  the  ligature  which 
holds  civilized  heliuts  and  civilized  nations  together.  Wlierever  its  temple 
stands,  and  so  loiifc  as  it  is  honored,  there  is  a  foundation  for  social  aecurlty, 
general  hflppinesD,  and  the  improvement  and  progress  of  our  race.  And  wbo- 
ever  labors  upon  this  edifice  with  usefulness  and  distluctlon,  whoever  clears 
Its  foundations,  strengtht-ns  Its  pillars,  adorns  Its  entablatures,  or  (.'ontributes 
to  raise  Its  august  <ionie  still  higher  to  the  skies  links  himself  in  name,  fame, 
and  thariicer  with  that  which  Is  aiid  must  l>e  as  durable  as  the  frame  of 
human  society." 

Mr,  TiiELKN.  Just  a  refei'ence  or  two  1001%  to  pi-esent  financial 
conditions.  I  happened  to  secure  the  other  day  a  copy  of  the  Finan- 
cial Age  of  December  2,  1916 — coming  right  down  to  date — and  I 
find  there,  on  page  953,  a  reference  to  the  most  recent  reports  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country.  Without  going  into 
that  in  detail,  I  will  just  take  one  or  two  instailces  whicli  seem  to 
be  typical.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 
The  Financial  Age  says  with  reference  to  this  railroad : 

Annual  reixu't  hIiowm  that  In  tlip  last  fiscal  year  Atlantic  Cooat  Line  earned 
an  equivalent  of  11.31  |H>r  cent  for  ItH  Sl^S.-'ioSpOUO  of  common  stock,  compared 
with  6.23  per  cent  in  IBIS. 

The  Chairman,  For  what  year  was  the  11  per  cent? 

Mr.  Thelen,  The  11  per  cent  was  for  the  last  fiscal  year;  that  is. 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  The  reference  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  ends  with  this  sentence : 

DtvldendH  i>n  the  iireferred  and  <otnni<ni  ahjtks  r«|uired  $3,437,735,  leavlug 
a  Nuriilus  for  the  year  of  «4,.31T,8U1,  or  $.S,4r>4,ffllU  mure  than  1915. 

There  is  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  Co.,  headed  "  September  earnings,''    It  says ; 

The  comiMiny  i-e]Hirts  for  SeptenilMT  griiiw  eanilngs  $.1,122,182,  an  Increase 
of  $332,1134:  uialntonance  of  way  and  stnurure,  .t;686,403.  Increase  $10,425: 
maintenance  of  ei|ulpnient,  *83S,00.1,  Increase  *.5S.271 ;  transportation,  $I,207,7Wt. 
increase  ?60,2.'i4 :  net  after  taxes,  $1,986«S!>B,  Increase  $89,030.  For  the  three 
months  ende<l  Sepleniher  gnisa  eamtngs  wvre  $15,310316,  Increase  $1,323,852; 
luaUilenHiice  of  wiiy  and  Htructui-e,  $2,11)0,4(11,  Increase  $140,.390:  maintenance 
of  equipment,  $2;.'i5iJ,3«4,  Increase  $168,7flB:  tmnsiMirtatlon,  $3,826,267,  Increase 
S22H,309:  net  after  taxes,  *5,iH8,031. 

There  is  a  reference  here  to  bond.s  which  have  just  been  sold  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Co.,  and,  by  the  way,  the  New  York 
papers  all  contain  advertisements  of  this  particular  bond  issue : 

Tbe  ciunpany  bus  Mold  lo  the  N'atiunul  City  Bank  and  Uuaranty  Trust  Co. 
of  Xeiv  York  $I2,8IX),(I00  (Irst  and  ctinsolldated  mortgage  0  per  cent  bonds. 
These  ImridM,  jmrt  of  a tliorlKallon  of  $.100,000,000,  are  a  direct  obligation 
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of  tbe  company  and  are  secured  by  a  first  tuortgage  upon  416  mllea  of  road 
■>d  collaterally  on  3,046  miles  of  road.  Proceeds  of  tbe  sale  will  be  applied 
chletlj  against  expenditures  for  Improvements  to  properties. 

I  find  by  reference  to  an  advertisement  which  appears  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  December  4, 1916,  that  those  boDOB  are  beiny;  offered 
at  99^  and  interest — a  very  good  price — so  that  it  would  appear  that 
this  particular  railroad  is  able  to  6nd  additional  money  which  it 
needs  for  extensions  and  betterments. 

Senator  Bhatjdeobe.  Six  per  cent,  you  sayt 

Mr.  Thelen.  Yes;  6  per  cent  bonds.  With  referraice  to  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Co.,  the  Financial  Age  says: 

GroM  earnings  In  October  antounted  to  $1^,692,153.  a  Rain  of  $1,558,790. 

The  report  goes  on  and  presents  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
increased  freight  earnings  as  against  decreased  passenger  earnings 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  The  financial  statement  shows  that 
these  increased  earnings  were  due  to  $1,845,927  increase  in  freight 
revenues,  which  was  offset  by  a  decrease  in  passenger  business  of 
$266,466.  Of  course  the  reason  for  that  was  we  had  the  fair  last 
year,  with  immense  passenger  business,  and  the  business  for  this 
year  has  not  been  so  good.  Tlie  statement  says  that  the  operating 
income  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  $22,375,310,  or  a  gain  of  $3,- 
165,290.  There  are  references  here  to  other  railroads  all  telling  the 
same  story,  but  I  think  these  which  I  have  read  are  typical  and 
sufficient  to  make  my  point. 

I  now  present  these  few  words  with  reference  to  this  financial 
situation.  We  shall  have  considerable  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
when  the  claims  of  the  railroads  are  fully  presented.  At  the  present 
time  the  point  that  we  desire  to  make  ia  that,  although  it  is  true 
that  certain  railroads  are  in  financial  difficultiesj  although  it  is  true 
also  that  certain  railroads  have  been  very  much  impaired  as  to  their 
credit,  this  is  not  a  generalization  which  can  be  made  of  all  railroads 
of  the  country,  and  that  many  of  them  are  still  in  a  strong  position,, 
^undantly  ohle  to  secure  the  additional  funds  they  need  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

May  I  now  invite  you^gentlemen,  to  return  with  me  to  the  second 
main  branch  of  Judge  Thorn's  argument!  That  argument,  as  you 
vili  runember,  was  uiat  the  cause  of  such  impaired  financial  credit 
as  exists  is  largely  due  to  regulation,  and  principally  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  States.  With  that  claim  we  take  absolute  issue,  and 
before  we  are  through  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  convince  ^ou 
that  Judge  Thorn  has  enfirely  misconceived  the  causes  of  impaired 
railroad  credit.  What  the  carriers  have  failed  to  do  in  that  respect — 
that  is,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  real  causes  of  impairment  of 
financial  credit — we  shall  do,  and  before  we  are  through,  we  shall 
s^how  you  in  detail,  by  reference  to  page  and  volume  or  official  rec- 
ords, the  real  causes  of  the  impairment  of  financial  credit  of  the 
railroads,  and  then,  having  before  you  the  causes  of  the  disease,  you 
will  be  better  able  to  apply  the  remedy. 

On  the  third  day  of  Judge  Thom's  argument,  aswc  have  already 
observed,  he  presented  his  nine  remcdies.>  During  the  course  of 
these  proceedmgs  we  hope  to  present  to  you  our  suggestions  with 
reference  to  each  of  these  remedies.  Some  of  them,  frankly,  we 
tliink  are  good;  others,  frankly,  we  think  are  bad;  and  hereafter. 
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after  we  have  been  able  to  mature  our  views,  we  shall  present  just 
what  our  matured  views  are  with  reference  to  a  nninDer  of  thew 
remedies. 

The  first  and  most  important  remedy  is  to  take  away  from  the 
States  practically  all  their  power  to  reflate  and  supervise  railroads. 
I  aay  practically  all  their  power.  Judge  Thorn  himself  stated  that 
he  would  leave  to  the  States  two  powers  with  reference  to  the  regu- 
lation of  railroads — first,  the  power  to  tax.  and,  secondly,  power  with 
reference  to  such  noUc«  regulations  as,  in  his  words,  are  not "  vital " ; 
in  other  words,  which  are  not  of  very  great  importance  either  to  the 
States  or  to  the  N^ation.  That  beiiu^  his  main  proposition,  he  next 
urged  as  the  means  and  instrument^ty  for  accomplishing  that  pur- 
pose— that  is,  for  taking  all  these  powers  away  from  the  State — the 
Federal  incorporation  of  the  railroads. 

There  are,  gentlemen,  almost  as  many  brands  of  Federal  incor- 

r ration  as  there  are  men  who  have  given  thought  to  the  question, 
realize  that  there  are  some  men  of  splendid  ability  and  whose 
patriotism  I  certaitily  very  highly  respect  who  are  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  certain  kinds  of  Federal  incorporation.  But  those 
kinds  of  Federal  incorporation,  gentlemen,  are  not  the  kinds  that 
these  gentlemen  present;  and  when  I  here  refer  to  F«leral  incor- 
poration I  have  m  mind,  unless  I  otherwise  indicate,  the  plan  of 
Federal  incorporation  which  has  here  been  presented  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  committee  of  the  National  As.sociation  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners has  thought  that  it  might  be  of  service  to  you  by  taking  this 
subject  of  Federal  incorporation  and  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  it- 
particularly  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  and,  having  done  that,  then 
to  make  our  comments  on  the  precise  plan  which  has  here  been  pre- 
sented by  the  carriers.  It  will  be  my  function,  as  the  first  main  part 
of  my  presentation,  to  take  the  subject  of  Federal  incorporatitHi  of 
the  railroads,  to  put  it  out  on  the  table  before  you  where  you  can  all 
see  it,  take  it  from  the  comers  in  which  it  has  been  lurking,  and  let 
the  light  of  day  shine  upon  it  so  you  can  see  exactly  what  is  involved 
in  the  plan  presented  by  the  railroads.  Then  you  can  judge  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  that  plan. 

Before  doing  that,  however,  gentlemen,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misapprehension  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  on  that  subject,  I  desire  to 
refer  for  just  a  moment  to  a  certain  committee  report,  on  whidi 
Judge  Thorn  has  placed  great  reliance.  This  was  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  capitalization  and  incorporate  relations  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Commissioners. 

The  national  association  has  a  certain  number  of  committees.  The 
chief  function  of  these  committees  is  to  take  some  particular  subject, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  committee,  and  to  render  a  report  on  that 
subject,  which  is  presented  to  the  next  convention  of  the  national 
association.  The  report  is  read.  If  there  are  any  recommendations 
for  action  contained  in  that  report,  then  the  convention  does  one  of 
two  tilings;  it  either  adopts  the  recommendations  or,  if  it  does  not 
like  them  it  does  the  courteous  thing,  in  killing  the  I'oport,  by  simply 
ordering  that  it  be  filed  and  printed.  In  this  particular  case  this 
report  was  read  to  the  convention.     It  contained  a  recommendation 
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for  Federal  incorporation  of  the  railroads.  Now,  what  did  the  con- 
vention do  to  the  report!  The  chairman  of  the  committee  moved 
tiut  the  recommendations  be  adopted.  Another  commissioner  moved, 
as  s  substitute,  that  the  committee  be  thanked  for  its  workanii.tbBt 
the  report  be  printed  and  filed. 

In  Lomiection  with  that  matter  I  desire  to  read  just  a  paragraph  or 
two  from  t^e  proceedings  of  the  conv^ition,  80  jou  may  place  your- 
selves there  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  convention  and  see  what  hap- 
pened to  this  report. 

The  PRRHIDENT.  (i«ntleineii,  ut  thu  time  when  tliewe  tiiMH-ltil  urilei-s  t'Hine  up  we 
hud  l>(>rure  ub  as  the  unflnUJieil  bu»itiie)!.'4  the  re|inrt  of  the  cuoinilttee  on  capi- 
tallKBtlon  Bud  lutercorpomte  relalloua.  A  uiotioD  was  made  to  adopt  tti«  rw- 
uDimeDdatlons  contain^  In  that  report.  Tbere  was,  however,  no  Decood  to  that 
motion.  If  there  la  anyone  who  will  aecond  the  motion.  It  will  give  Mr.  Bdger- 
ton  a  ctiaDCe  to  express  bis  views.  If  any,  as  to  nhnt  should  be  done  with  the 

There  was  silence  for  avhile.  I  can  tell  you  these  fact£,  because  I 
was  the  presiding  officer  and  I  can  see  the  picture  before  me. 

Mr.  Cl&bke  of  Nebraska.    As  a  courtesy  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Finn  of  Kentucl^.  I  second  the  motion  also. 

The  Pbesident.  With  two  such  seconds  the  motion  is  certainly  well  seconded. 

There  was  also  B  motion  by  Commissioner  Milts,  of  Minnesota,  thanking  tbe 
committee  for  the  hard,  work  wblch  It  has  done  antl  moving  that  tbe  report  be 
Died  and  printed.    Is  there  a  second  to  that  motion?  ' 

Mr.  GuiHCB  of  Iowa.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Pkesident.  The  motion  of  Commissioner  Mills  is  before  the  convention 
for  discussion,  and  tbe  chair  recognizes  Mr.  Edgerton. 

Mr.  ISdoebton  of  California.  Mr.  President,  from  the  second  of  OommlBsioner 
Finn  may  I  assume  that  I  have  at  least  one  supporter,  or  Is  It  only  seconded  to 
get  It  before  the  house? 

Mr.  Finn.  As  a  very  Interested  listener,  that  Is  all 

Thereupon  Mr.  Edgerton,  of  California,  proceeds : 

I  am  here  prepared  to  defend  the  report,  prepared  to  discuss  It,  at  prepared 
to  have  it  quietly  embalmed,  not  to  say  buried  In  tbe  proceedings  of  tke  oK>- 
vention, 

I  realize  that  the  report  somewhat  boldly  attacks  many  subjects  whlcb  might 
be  considered  to  be  loaded.  My  experience  with  dynamite  Is  that  except  the 
fellow  who  produces  It  and  encases  It  In  a  receptacle  nobody  wants  to  flDger  It 
or  approach  it.  From  the  aspect  of  the  association  so  far  with  regard  to  tUs 
report,  I  feel  that  there  Is  an  atmosphere  of  dynamite  alxiat  It.  I  want  to 
assure  you,  however,  that  after  It  Is  quietly  put  to  rest,  and  perhaps  tbe  fuse 
thus  tehen  out  of  It.  when  you  can  get  alone  by  yourselves,  and  nobody  will  see 
JOU  reading  It,  you  will  find  much  matter  of  Interest  in  It. 

The  question  was  put  upon  the  motion  of  Commissioner  Mills  of 
Minnesota,  that  this  report  be  simply  filed  and  printed,  and  it  was 
unanimously  so  ordered,  with  the  exception  of  one  vote. 

Mr.  Thom  stated  tliat  this  report  liad  been  put  over  for  one  year. 
He  was  not  (juite  accurate  in  that,  gentlemen.  What  was  done  to  the 
report  was  it  was  killed — quietly  but  politely  killed.  This  was  the 
historj-  of  this  report.  I  have  referred  to  the  matter  because  Judge 
Thom  apparently  placed  con.siderable  reliance  on  this  report  with 
reference  to  Foderoi  incorporation. 

The  particular  kind  or  brand  of  Federal  incorporation  which  is 
here  presented  by  the  railroads  is  presented  to  you  frankly  as  the 
agency  and  instrumentality  for  taking  away  from  the  States  practi- 
cally all  their  power  over  railroads.  The  two  propositions  are  linked 
together,  first,  the  proposition  to  take  away  these  powers  from  tlic 
States,  and,  secondly,  the  proposition  to  have  Federal  incorporation 
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for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  very  thing.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
meiubei'R  oi  this  committee  might  favor  some  type  of  Federal  incor- 
poration, with  many  qualifications  and  conditions  attached  to  it.  It 
may  be  that  tliose  same  members  of  the  committee  are  not  in  favor 
of  taking  away  from  the  States  practically  all  their  powers  to  regu- 
late railroads.  I  think,  in  general,  you  will  End,  gentlemen,  that 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  taking  away  from  the  Sta.tes  all  their 
powers  will  be  in  favor  of  Federal  incorporation,  and  that  those  who 
are  opposed  to  siicJi  course  of  procedure  will' be  opposed  to  Federal 
incorporation. 

Federal  railroad  incorporation,  of  course,  means  simply  the  incor- 
poration by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  railroad.  We  may  forget 
the  other  classes  of  incorporations  for  the  present,  because  we  are 
confining  ourselves  to  the  railroads. 

I  had  hoped,  gentlemen,  that  the  representatives  of  the  carriers 
would  present  to  you  some  details  of  their  plan  so  tliat  we  could  see 
exactly  how  t-hey  intended  to  accomplish  what  they  have  in  mind. 
For  instance,  their  purpose  could  be  accomplished  either  by  general 
statute,  under  which  articles  of  incorporation  are  issued,  or  it  could 
be  accomplished  by  issuing  charters  directly  to  each  railroad.  The 
carriers  have  not  indicatea  which  one  of  those  two  plans  they  intend 
to  pursue. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  those  two  plans.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  customary  to  incorporate  corporations  directly 
by  grant  from  the  sovereign,  but  there  were  such  abuses  in  con- 
nection with  that  method  of  procedure,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
special  clauses  were  slipped  in  or  left  out  of  the  charters,  that  the 
modern  way  of  handling  a  situation  of  this  kind,  the  way  in  which 
the  national  banking  act  handles  it  and  the  way  the  most  of  our 
States  handle  it  to-day,  is  by  passing  a  general  statute  which  pre- 
wril)es  general  powers  for  these  corporations,  and  then  provides 
for  the  filing  of  their  articles  of  incorporation  with  some  public 
authority.  Unfortunately  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  which  specific 
method  the  carriers  intend  to  pursue  in  this  regard,  as  in  most  other 
regards. 

Just  a  word  here  and  there,  either  in  the  general  statute  or  in  the 
special  charter,  can  absolutely  change  the  aspect  of  the  situation. 
So  I  think  if  this  committee  is  inclined  to  go  further  into  that  par- 
ticular proposition,  you  may  find  it  desirable  to  ask  the  carriers  to 
Iiresent  their  statute  and  put  it  out  on  the  table  where  we  can  all 
ook  at  it  and  see  what  is  really  in  it,  and  when  that  is  done  we  may 
desire  to  be  heard  further  on  this  particular  subject. 

Just  a  word,  gentlemen,  on  the  general  proposition  of  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  incorporate  Federal  corporations.  I 
may  refer  to  some  matters  which  are  rather  elemental,  some  matters 
which  are  well  known  to  every  member  of  the  committee,  but  if  I 
do  my  onlv  excuse  is  that  I  am  trying  to  build  this  question  up  from 
thf>irroun^  as  far  as  the  legal  elements  of  the  problem  are  concerned. 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  the  unquestioned  power  to 
create  such  agencies  and  instrumentalities  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
It  to  curry  out  it^  admitted  powers  is,  I  think,  clear,  and  that  one 
of  those  agoiicie^  and  instrumentalities  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  ci'eate  for  these  purposes  is  a  corporation  in- 
<orpnratPd  by  the  Federal  Government  is  equally  clear.     I  need  to 
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refer  in  that  i-espect  only  to  the  case  of  McCuUough  v.  Maryland, 
tho  famous  case,  4  Wheat.,  316,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stateti,  speaking  through  Mr.  Cliief  Justice  Mai-shall,  held 
that  although  the  Federal  Constitution  did  not  specifically  give  the 
power  to  create  a  bank,  nor  did  it  specifically  give  the  power  to  create 
II  corporation,  nevertheless  the  Federal  Government,  under  its  gen- 
era! powers,  had  a  right  to  ci-eate  a  coiporation  which  was  a  na- 
tional bank.  In  that  case,  as  you  will  remember,  the  Stat«  of  Mary- 
land tried  to  place  a  tax  on  the  securities  issued  bv  a  branch  bank 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  located  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that' such  tax  was  ille-gal,  and  that  the  Federal 
(lovemment  had  the  right  to  create  this  corporation,  which  should  be 
free  from  taxation  by  the  States;. 

I  shall  not  read  any  part  of  thiii  casse  because  it  is  so  well  known 
that  you  are  all  no  doubt  familiar  with  it. 

I  cito  it  simply  as  a  foundation  work  for  the  general  proposition 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  have  the  legal  right  to  create 
forporations  for  the  purposes  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  power  to  execute. 

>ow,  referring  specifically  to  Federal  railroads,  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  Federal  Government  has  from  time  to  time  char- 
tered Federal  railroads.  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  if  I  simply  referred  to  the  four  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  observation  and  give  a  reference  to  the  statutes, 
so  that  if  you  desire  to  follow  the  matter  further  you  will  easilv  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  first  Federal  railroad  incorpiH-ated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Co.,  which  was 
incorporated  by  act  of  July  1,  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
A  railroad  from  the  one  hundredth  meridian  east  of  Greenwich,  west, 
to  connect  with  the  Central  Pacific  Bailway  Co.,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated by  California.  That  statute  you  will  find  in  Twelfth  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  489. 

The  Bectmd  Federal  railroad  was  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  Federal  Government  by  act  of 
July  2,  1864^  for  the  purpose  ot  constructing  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  with 
a  branch  line  down  to  Portland,  Oreg.  This  statute  you  will  find 
in  Thirteenth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  at  page  365. 

The  next  Federal  railroad  was  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  Federal  Government  by  act  of 
July  22,  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  line  of  railroad 
from  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  thence  on  to  the 
Colorado  River,  and  thence  on  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this  same 
act  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  although  it  was  not  a  Fed- 
eral corporation,  being  a  California  corporation,  was  granted  power 
to  connect  with  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  at  the  Caliiomia 
State  line.  This  statute  you  will  find  in  Fourteenth  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  292. 

The  fourh  Federal  railroad  which  has  come  under  my  observation 
was  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  which  was  incorporated 
by  the  Federal  Gbvei'nment  by  act  of  March  3,  1871,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  line  of  railroad  from  Marshall,  Tex.,  to  San  Diego, 
Cal.  This  statute  you  will  find  in  Sixteenth  United  States  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  573. 
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It  is  x>ossible  that  tberc  may  be  other  Federal  railroads,  but  those 
are  the  ones  to  which  my  attention  has  been  paiticularly  directed.  I 
shall  not  read  any  of  those  statutes.  I  shall  not  even  abstract  any 
of  them.  In  general,  they  provide  that  certain  specified  individuals 
shall  be  created  into  a  corporation,  which  shall  have  a  certain  name, 
and  wliich  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  a  railroad  between  cer- 
tain points.  They  provide  for  the  initial  meetings  of  the  boards. 
of  directors  of  these  concerns.  They  provide  generally  for  grants 
of  land  from  the  Federal  Government.  They  retain  certain  powers 
to  the  Federal  Qovemnient,  and  most  of  them  retain  the  power  to 
alter,  change,  or  amend  the  statutes,  although  in  the  Texas  Pacific 
case  that  power  was  not  retained,  which  shows  the  need  for  very 
great  care  in  drawing  these  particular  statutes,  in  that  some  matter 
may  be  left  out  by  just  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

Now,  having  laid  the  general  foundation^  it  is  my  purpose,  gen- 
tlemen, to  take  up  the  important  powers  which  the  States  have  over 
railroads,  and  to  show  you  just  what  effect  Federal  incorporation 
will  or  may  have  on  those  powers,  so  that  you  may  have  the  entire 
situation  before  you.  The  first  power  is  the  power  over  ttttes.  I 
assume  that  it  is  the  conceded  law  that  at  present  the  States  have 
the  power  to  regulate  what  are  known  as  intrastate  rates,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Shreveport  case  in  cases  of  discrimination. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  States  have  some  power  to  fix  State 
rates,  we  are  next  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  Federal  incorporation  on  those  particular  powers.  This 
question  has  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
a  number  of  times.  The  decisions,  I  believe,  are  not  very  weU 
known ;  at  least,  I  have  almost  never  seen  them  referred  to,  and  I 
find,  even  among  lawyers  of  standing  at  the  bar,  considerable  lack 
uf  knowledge  with  reference  to  those  particular  decisions  and  as 
to  what  can  De  accomplished  under  those  decisions.  So  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  reter  a  little  more  in  detail  to  certain  of  these 
decisions. 

The  first  case  in  which  that  question  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  the  famous  case  of  Keagan  against  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  which  will  be  found  in  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth  United  States  Statutes,  at  page  413.  In  that  case  the  question 
at  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  could 
regulate  the  rates  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  that  under  its  charter 
from  the  Federal  Government  the  State  of  Texas  had  no  power  over 
the  rates  of  this  corporation,  even  as  to  purely  intrasta£e  traffic. 
That  raised  a  very  interesting  question,  upon  which  the  Supreme 
Court  passed.  I  liave  before  me,  gentlemen,  a  copy  of  the  original 
briefs  which  were  filed  in  that  case  with  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
want  to  refer  to  a  few  paragraphs  in  those  briefs,  as  showing  to  you 
the  exact  question  which  was  before  the  Supreme  Court,  bwause  if 
wo  realize  the  exact  questions  which  were  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  attorneys  for  the  railroads  I  think  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  a  little  better  the  language  which  was  used  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision. 

I  have  before  me,  first,  the  brief  which  was  filed  by  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Co.,  tha  trustee  under  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co. 'a  bond 
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mortgage.  The  first  point  uiged  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  was 
that  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  is  a  Federal  corporation,  char- 
tered and  existing  under  an  act  of  Cot^iress,  and  that  Congress  alone 
has  the  right  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  its  corporate  franchises  or  to 
fix  its  rates  and  charges. 

It  was  claimed  that  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to  r^ulate  not 
merely  the  interstate  rates  but  also  the  intrastate  rates  of  this  par- 
ticular corporation. 

Section  13  of  the  statute  under  which  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  was  incorporated  provided,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  the  rates  charged  for  carrj'Ing  passengers  and  freight 
per  mile  shall  not  exceed  the  prices  which  oiay  be  ftsed  b;  Congress  for  carrying 
pasaengers  and  freight  on  the  Union  Paclflo  and  Central  Pacific  Rnllroads. 

Based  on  that  paragraph  the  railroad  attorneys  made  an  argument 
that  Congress  had  clearly  indicated  that  as  far  as  rates  were  con- 
cerned, both  state  and  interstate,  the  matter  should  be  left  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government.  On  page  24  of  this  brief  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.  says: 

The  efTect,  therefore,  of  the  Incorporatloc  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  by  Con- 
Rress.  under  the  varloufi  provlaiona  In  its  charter.  Is  necessurlly  to  make  the 
Texas  &  I'aclflc  a  corporation  of  the  Geiieral  Government,  which  is  Its  soyerelgn. 
and  to  withdraw  the  control  of  the  TeKns  4  Pacific  and  its  franchises  from 
the  States  and  Territories  through  which  the  Fouds  may  run,  except  In  so  far 
as  pollcv  and  taxation  lait'R  of  such  States  and  Territories  may  lawfully  be 
iriade  to  apply  to  It 

I  may  say  that,  later  on,  I  shall  consider  both  police  matters  and 
taxation  matters  and  the  effect  Federal  incorporation  may  have  on  the 
powers  of  the  States  as  to  both  those  matters. 
On  page  28  the  brief  continues : 

The  franchises  of  the  Texas  &  Padflc.  Including  its  most  vital  fraiichlae, 
«f  fixing  of  rates  and  fares  subject  to  the  reserved  right  of  the  congresHional 
control,  are  Federal  frHDchlsea,  conferred  for  Federal  purposes,  aud  therefore 
necessarily  subject  only  to  Fwleral  regulation  fuid  control.  The  necessary  result 
Is  that  the  Texas  Uailroad  Commission  can  not  be  Invested  by  the  State  with 
any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  which  has  never  be»)  given 
to  fix  or  establish  any  rates  of  fare  or  charges  which  shall  have  any  operation 
or  effect  on  the  Texas  &  Padflc  Co. 

I  am  reading  these  sections  of  the  brief,  gentlemen,  so  you  may  see 
clearly  just  what  contentions  were  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  have  here  also  a  brief  which  was  filed  in  the  same  proceeding  by 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  signed  by  Winslow  S.  Pierce,  R.  S. 
Lovett,  now  president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  T.  J.  Freeman.  In 
this  brief,  counsel  make  the  same  points  as  were  made  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  but  in  addition  thereto  make  a  very"  imoortant 
additional  point.  Counsel,  in  this  brief,  draw  attention  to  tne  fact 
that  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  could  be  incorporated,  not 
merely  under  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  interstate 
commerce,  but  also  could  have  been  incorporated  under  the  military 
power  and  under  the  power  over  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  con- 
tend that  although  there  is  a  qualification  in  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  commerce,  namely,  the  qualification  that  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  limited  to  commerce  among 
•he  States  that  there  is  no  qualification  with  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  military  power  or  with  refer- 
ence to  the  power  over  post  roads.     So  these  attorneys  contend  that 
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eyen  though  if  the  commerce  clause  alone  were  under  consideration 
the  'Stale  of  Texas  might  have  retained  its  control  over  Texas  raieB: 
that  if  you  look  to  these  two  powers,  both  of  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  statute,  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  entirely  lost  out,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  alone  has  the  power  to  control  rates 
both  interstate  and  intrastate  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

I  shall  read  one  paragraph  which,  I  think,  clearly  shows  that  point 
of  view.    I  now  read  from  page  SC  of  the  record : 

Thus,  teglxIntinK  for  nfltlonni  purposes.  Congress  mny  confer  upon  these  cor- 
pornltnns  the  right  tn  transnct  business  at  any  place  within  Its  territorial  Juris- 
diction and  may  subject  these  ngencles  to  such  public  us«  us  may  be  Incident 
to  their  fceneral  unture  or  desirable  in  the  Interest  of  public  gof>d  or  welfare. 
In  aiich  ieelHlatlnn  Coneress  knows  no  State  line.  Its  law  in  niiprenie  anil 
enacted  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

May  I  direct  attention  particularly  to  the  next  sentence? 

Tiie  reKulatton  of  commerce  anioiiK  the  States  Is  but  one  of  the  constitutional 
powers  under  n-hlch  CouKresw  derives  sanction  for  the  creation  of  these  railway 
corporations.  In  the  exercise  of  the  other  powers  in  which  such  sanction  Ik 
Miually  found,  State  ilnes  are  without  stipiificance.  Its  action  1»  supreme,  and 
Its  authority  is  coitciuslre. 

I  shall  read  one  further  paragraph,  paragraph  No,  5  of  the  sum- 
mary as  presented  by  the  attorneys  for  the  railroad  in  this  case : 
The  military,  postal,  and  other  pow«^  under  which  the  Texas  &  Pacific  TCall- 
way  Co.  was  created  are.  with  the  exception  of  the  commerce  power,  which  Is 
hut  one  of  the  powers  under  any  one  of  which  the  sanction  for  the  creation  of 
the  company  was  complete,  exercised  without  regard  to  or  constraint  by  reason 
of  State  lines,  and  In  the  Federal  power  to  preserve,  protect,  and  regulate 
these  agencies  la  not  subject  to  the  limitation  of  aneh  lines. 

It  was  here  contended  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  although  under  the  commerce  power  it  was  not  within 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  from  the  State  of 
Texas  the  power  to  regulate  Texas  rates,  that  neverthele-ss,  under 
two  other  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  namely,  first,  the 
military  power,  and,  second,  the  post-roads  power,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  Now,  bearing  that  contention  in  mind. 
I  would  like  to  read  yon  a  paragi^ph  or  two  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  decision  is  found  in  154  United  States  at 
page  413.  and  I  now  read  from  page  414.  Justice  Brewer  delivered 
the  decision. 

The  TexjiH  &  Padflc  Railway  Is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  I'nitpd  States,  and  hy  reason  of  that  fnct  It  1m  earnestly  insisted  by  couospI 
for  It  and  the  trust  compiiny  that  It  Is  not  subjtwt  to  the  control  of  the  S*tate, 
even  us  to  rates  for  transportation  wholly  within  the  State.  The  arirument  is 
that  It  I'ecplves  those  frnnehiscR  from  Congress ;  and  among  those  franchises 
Is  the  rtghl  to  charge  and  collect  tolls,  and  that  the  Statp  has  not  the  power, 
therefore,  in  any  manner  to  limit  or  qualify  such  franchise.  This  Is  on  Im- 
portant question  and  deserves  consideration,  even  though  In  respect  to  other 
matters  these  facts  should  present  a  case  exactly  parallel  to  that  Just  recited 
and  calling  Cor  a  like  decision,  because  If  the  State  has  no  control  in  the  matter 
the  decree  should  not  be  afllrmeil  In  part,  but  In  to(o. 

Then,  at  page  416,  we  come  to  the  meat  of  the  decision : 
Similarly,  we  think  It  may  t>e  said  that,  conceding  to  Congress  the  power  to 
remove  the  corporation  In  all  Its  operstlona  from  the  control  of  the  State, 
there  is  In  the  act  creating  this  company  nothing  which  indicates  an  Intent  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  so  remove  It,  and  there  Is  nothing  In  the  enforcement 
by  the  State  of  reasonable  rates  for  transportatton  wholly  witbln  Qie  State 
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wblcb  will  disable  the  corporation  from  diactiarRlng  all  the  dutlee  and  cser- 
dsins  all  the  powers  conferred  by  CongresB.  By  tlie  act  of  iitcorporation, 
CoDgresa  authorized  the  company  to  boild  Its  road  through  the  State  of  Texas. 
It  knew  tbat,  when  constructed,  a  part  of  Its  bUHLness  would  be  the  carrying  of 
persons  and  property  from  points  within  the  State  to  other  points  alfto  within 
the  State,  and  that  In  so  doing  It  would  be  engaged  In  a  busioesa,  control  of 
which  Is  nowhere,  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  given  to  Congress. 
And  eo  on. 
I  think  I  would  better  read  the  entire  paragraph. 
It  inust  have  been  known  that.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  control  of  that 
business  would  be  exercised  by  the  State,  and  If  it  deemed  that  the  Interesta 
of  the  Nation  and  the  discharge  of  duties  required  on  behalf  of  the  Nation 
Irom  this  corporation  demaixled  exemption  in  all  things  from  State  control, 
it  would  unquestionably  have  expressed  sucli  Intention  In  hutguage  whose 
meaning  would  be  dear.  Its  silence  In  this  respect  Is  satisfactory  assurance 
that,  tn  so  far  as  this  corporation  should  engage  In  business  wholly  vilthln  the 
State  it  Intended  that  It  should  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  control  exercised 
by  the  State  over  sucb  business.  Without,  thetvfore,  relying  at  all  upon 
any  acceptance  by  the  railroad  corporfttlou  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  passed  In  187!t  in  respect  tn  It,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Texas  ft 
Paclflc  Railway  Go.  is,  as  to  bnslaess  done  wholly  within  Ihe  Stale,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  State  In  all  matters  of  taxation,  nites,  and  other  police 
regolatlors. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Justice 
Brewer  conceded  that  if  Congress  had  in  this  act  incorporating  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  clearly  shown  the  intention  that  the 
Stata  of  Texas  should  have  been  deprived  of  its  power  to  fix  rates, 
then  that  effect  would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Do  you  understand  the  use  of  the  word  "conced- 
ing "  there  means  he  thinks  it  is  conceded,  or  that  he  uses  that  word 
to  simply  pass  the  matter  to  take  up  other  object?? 

Mr.  THSLeN.  From  the  further  language  in  the  decision.  Judge, 
referring  to  the  intention  of  Congress — that  if  Congress  had  had 

this  intention 

Mr.  Adahbon.  But  it  is  all  based  on  the  connection  in  which  he 
used  the  word. 
Mr.  Thelen.  1  base  my  interpretation  on  the  entii-e  paragraph. 
Mr.  AoAMsoN.  I  am  talking  about  what  he  did.    He  used  it  thei-e 
one  time.    Does  he  not  mean  "  for  the  sake  of  this  argument? "' 

Mr.  Thelen,  I  should  say  there-  would  be  much  force  in  your 
suggestion,  if  it  were  not  for  what  later  appears.  He  says  that  the 
silence  of  Congress  must  be  deemed  an  intention  not  to  deprive  the 
States  of  that  right.  I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  if  Congress  had 
expressed  itself  so  in  this  paragraph,  then  tlie  State  of  Texa.'i  wrmld 

have  been  deprived 

Mr,  AoAMSON.  The  trouble  with  your  view  is  it  is  all  based  on  the 
construction  you  put  on  his  use  of  the  word  "  conceding." 

Mr.  Thelen.  I  make  this  argument,  gentlemen,  largely  in  view 
of  the  claims  made  in  the  briefs,  in  which  it  was  clearly  pointed  out 
that  although  there  in  doubt  about  this  coming  within  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution,  that  notwithstanding,  under  the 
military  power  and  the  post-office  power,  Congress  could  have 
effected  this  by  putting  the  necessary  language  in  the  statute. 

Personally  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  Justice 
Brewer  had  in  mind  in  this  case,  and  mv  belief  in  that  respect  is 
strengthened  by  two  other  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  Stat«5  in  which  reference  ig  made  to  this  deciaion,  and  in 
which  this  decision  is  given  the  effect  which  I  suggested  to  you 
gentlemen. 

Senator  Underwood.  Will  you  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
those  decisions  at  this  time! 

Mr.  Thelex,  I  shall  refer  to  each  of  them  in  just  a  moment,  Sen- 
ator, if  it  is  not  boring  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  These  references  are  useful  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Thelen.  That  is  the  exact  spirit  in  which  I  make  them.  I 
hope,  putting  them  all  together,  they  will  be  of  some  help  to  you.  I 
will  say  franltly  I  am  going  into  this  matter  for  this  purpose.  There 
may  be  some  among  you,  or  some  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  not  on  this  committee,  who  may  have  the  belief  that  even  a 
Fedual  incorporation  would  not  take  these  powers  away  from  the 
States,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  amend  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  If  there  are  any  of  those  with  that  view, 
X  think  it  should  be  drawn  to  their  attention  that  it  has  been  inti- 
mated three  times  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
these  things  can  be  done  without  an  amendment  to  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

I  was  sui-orised  to  find,  in  the  famous  case  of  Smyth  v.  Ames,  that 
this  particular  point  was  dealt  with.  This  case  of  Smvth  v.  Ames 
is  found  in  169  V.  S.,  at  page  466. 

Senator  Brat^deoee.  I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr. 
Thelen  proceeds  in  analyzing  these  cases,  to  ask  whether  we  are 
all  at  liberty  to  ask  all  the  legal  questions  we  want  to  ask  now  or 
keep  still? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  we 
should  wait  until  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  correct  as  to  cross 
examining,  but  as  to  any  matter  reached  which  we  do  not  understand, 
I  think  that  rule  does  not  ol>tain. 

Senator  Robinson.  If  we  relax  the  rule  at  all,  it  will  only  result 
in  confusion. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  will  rule,  unless  the  committee  decides 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  witness  is  not  subject  to  interruption  during 
his  presentation  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Thelen.  After  I  have  concluded,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

This  case  of  Smyth  against  Ames  was  a  case  brought  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  a  Federal  corporation,  and 
other  railroads  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  to  enjoin  them  from  putting  into  effect  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Nebraska  establishing  certain  freight  rates. 

In  this  case  it  was  urged  by  the  railroads,  and  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  railinads.  that  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  could  have 
no  application  to  the  XTnion  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  because  it  was  m 
Federal  railroad  corporation,  and  reference  was  made,  in  that  respect, 
to  this  Reagan  case,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  court,  speaking  throngh  Mr.  Justice  Harian,  gives  very  careful 

cnnsideration  to  that  point,  and  I  quote  from  page  519  of  the  report. 

An  Impiiriuiit  qiu-Htinii  Iw  prt'seiitod  tlint  relnfes  only  to  the  Union  PacEflc  Co. 

ThHt  company  Is  ii  <v>r|ioratlon  fnrmwl  by  tlie  congoUilnllon  of  several  conipnnten 

under  tlje  nuthorlty  of  nets  of  Conjtress,  one  of  Itie  eonstltuent  coinpnnles  being 
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the  Union  Padflc  Railroad  Co.,  Incorporated  by  tlie  act  of  July  1,  1862,  •  •  • 
Neither  tbat  company  nor  the  Union  PaclAc  Railroad  Co.  Is  named  in  the 
Nebraska  statute,  but  tbe  statute  is  Interpreted  by  the  State  board  of  transpor- 
tation as  embracing  the  present  defendant  corporation.  It  Is  contended  that  the 
State  is  without  power  to  fix  or  limit  the  rates  that  the  Union  Pacific  Co.  maf 
charge  for  the  transportation  of  freight  on  Its  lines  l>eween  points  within 
Nebraska.  This  contention  rests:  (1)  Upon  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  showing  that  the  Union  Pacific  Ballroad  Co.  van  created  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  national  objects,  namely,  to  secure  the  safe  and  speedy 
transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  public  stores  of  tbe 
Unlt^  States;  (2)  up<Hi  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  above  act  of  July  1, 
1862 — )>elng  the  Statute  under  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  was  incor- 
ponited.  which  section  provided  In  part :  "  That  whenever  it  appears  that  the 
net  earnings  of  the  entire  road  and  telegraph.  Including  the  amount  allowed  for 
services  rendered  for  the  United  States,  after  deducting  all  expenditures.  In- 
dudlog  repairs  and  the  furnishing,  running,  and  managing  of  said  road,  shall 
exceed  ten  per  centum  upon  its  coat,  eicluslve  of  the  five  per  centum  to  be  paid 
to  the  United  States,  Congress  mny  reduce  the  rates  of  fiire  thereon,  If  unrea- 
sonable In  amount,  and  may  Rx  and  establish  the  same  by  law." 

So.  in  this  particular  case,  the  railroad  relied,  first,  on  the  general 
fact  it  was  incorporated  under  an  act  of  Congre.ss,  under  afi  these 
three  powers ;  secondly,  on  specific  language  in  the  statute  of  incor- 
poration, by  which  language  the  railroad  claimed  that  Congress  had 
expre.s.sed  its  intention  that  the  rates  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  should 
no  longer  be  subject  to  control  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  continues: 

The  argument  is  that  CitngresN  by  this  t'tiacliuent  lias  reserved  to  Itself  exclu- 
sive control  of  rates,  InterRtute  and  local,  to  be  chargi'd  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  As  this  view.  If  nmlntained,  would  require  an  nfflrmance  of  the 
decree,  so  far  as  the  Union  Pacific  Company  Is  ooaceined,  whether  the  Nebraska 
statute  of  1893  would  be  constitutional  or  not  as  to  the  other  raliroad  corpora- 
tions. It  can  not  properly  be  pa.-^sed  without  exanilnntiuu. 

Then  the  court  referred  to  the  Beagnn  cise,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  want  to  read  alt  of  that  to  you.  They  quote  from  the 
Beagan  case,  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  read  that  particular  passage  to  you  from  that  Reagan  case, 
to  repeat  it.  By  the  way.  Judge  Adamson,  I  shall  read  part  of  this 
paragraph,  because  it  bears  on  this  question  you  asked  me. 

In  Reagan  v.  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  (ir>4  U.  S.,  413.  416)  the  question  arose 
whether  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  a  coriKiriilloii  orniiniwd  uniler  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  Texas  with  respect  to 
rates  for  tran^wrtation  whoUy  within  that  State.  The  ground  upon  which 
exemption  from  State  control  was  there  asserted  by  the  company  was  that  it 
ret-elved  all  Its  franchises  from  Congress,  including  the  franchise  to  charge 
ami  collect  tolls.  This  court,  conceding,  for  the  purpases  of  that  case,  that 
Coneress  had  power  to  remove  tbe  corporation  in  all  Its  operations  from  State 
control,  held  that  the  act  creating  it  did  not  show  an  intention  upon  the  part 
of  Congress  to  exempt  It  from  the  duty  to  conform  to  such  reasonable  rates 
for  local  transportation  as  the  State  might  prescribe,  and  that  the  enforcement 
by  the  State  of  reasonable  rates  for  such  tronsiMirtntion  would  not  disable 
the  corporation  from  performing  the  duties  and  exercising  the  powers  Imposed 
upon  It  by  Congress. 

Then  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Reagan  case,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact  the  court  here  proceeds  to  consider  this  particular  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  and  tries  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  whether, 
under  this  particular  provision  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.'s 
statnte,  Congress  expressed  the  intent  which  was  refen-ed  to  by  Mr. 
IITWKX— 19— VOL  2 26 
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Justice  Brewer.  That  will  be  found  on  page  521  of  the  report,  io 
the  middle  of  the  page: 

In  the  present  case  the  qupstimi  Is  more  difficult  of  solution  by  renson  of 
the  declnratloii  in  the  above  act  of  July  1.  1862  (no  similar  declnratlon  being 
made  In  (he  net  Incorporating  the  Texns  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.).  that  Congress 
may  reduce  the  rates  of  fnre  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  If  unreaRonable  In 
amount,  and  hist  fix  and  establish  the  aame  by  law  whenever  the  net  earnings 
of  the  entire  rond  end  telegraph,  niicertalned  upon  a  named  basis,  should  esceed 
ten  per  centum  upon  its  coi«t,  exclusive  of  the  five  per  centum  to  be  paid  tn 
the  United  States. 

Then  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  continues: 

Undoubtedly  Conpress  intended  by  that  act  to  reiwrve  such  power  as  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  corporation  from  esactinK  rates  thnt  were  unrMWOD- 
able.  But  this  Is  not  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  States  through  which 
the  railroad  mlEht  lie  constructetl  should  not  regulate  rates  for  transportation 
begun  and  completed  within  their  respective  Ifmlts. 

In  other  words,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  lan^age  of  this 
particular  statute  is  not  strong  enough  and  not  explicit  enough  to 
support  the  claim  of  the  railroads  in  that  respect.  He  then  goes  on 
and  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  making  of  rates  for  transportation 
between  points  wholly  within  the  State  is  primarily  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State,  and  continues: 

And  It  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  ConRresa  Intended  that,  so  long  as  it 
forebore  to  estflbllsh  rates  on  the  Union  Padflc  Railroad,  the  corporation  Itself 
could  fix  such  rates  for  transportation  as  It  saw  proper.  Independently  of  the 
right  of  the  States  through  which  the  road  was  constructed  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  transportation  beginning  and  ending  within  their  respective 
limits.  On  the  contrary,  the  better  Interpretation  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1862, 
Is  that  the  question  of  rates  for  wholly  local  business  was  left  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  respective  States  through  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  might 
pass  with  power  reserved  to  Congress  to  Intervene  under  certain  circumstances 
and  Qx  the  rates  that  the  corporation  conld  reasonably  charge  and  collect 
Congress  not  having  exertetl  this  power,  we  do  not  think  that  the  national 
chari'cter  of  the  corp<'ratlon  constructing  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  State  prescribing  rates  for  trans|xirtlng  [)r<tperty  on  that  road 
wholly  between  points  within  Its  territory. 

Then  please  notice,  gentlemen,  this  next  sentence: 

Until  Onngress,  In  tlie  exercise  either  of  the  power  specifically  reserved  by 
the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1862  or  Its  power  under  the  general  reser- 
vation made  of  authority  to  add  to.  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  that  act,  prescribes 
rates  to  he  eharge<i  by  the  rallrnnd  company.  It  remains  with  the  States  through 
which  the  road  pas»:es  to  fix  rates  for  transportation  beginning  and  ending 
within  their  respective  limits. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  clear  intimation  that  under  its  general 
power  resened  to  alter,  amend,  or  change  the  statute.  Congress  might 
have  the  power  to  establish  and  fix  even  the  rates  which  should  be 
.charged  by  the  T'nion  Pacific  in  Nebraska  on  purely  State  traffic,  in 
that  respect,  following  out  the  intimation  that  was  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  in  the  Beagan  case. 

The  third  reference  which  I  have  found  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  this  general  question,  is  found  in  the  famous 
Minnesota  Rate  Case  {230  U.  S.,  at  page  352).  At  page  425  I  find 
this  reference,  in  the  decision  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Iftghes.  This 
is  the  Northern  Pacific,  by  the  way,  another  Federal  corporation,  and 
here  again  we  have  the  same  question  arising.  I  read  now  from 
page  425: 

A  further  question  was  presented  in  Reagan  v.  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  (1*1 
U.  S.,  413),  In  respect  to  the  same  statute  and  order  as  applied  to  the  Texas 
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&  Pacific  Railwav  Co.  whicta  had  been  oi^nls^  under  the  laws  of  the  tJolted 
States  (Mar.  3,  1871,  16  Stat.,  573,  c.  122|  uiid  operated  Its  road  not  only 
within  the  Stnte  but  also  for  several  hundred  oilles  outside.  It  was  EnsiBted 
that  this  coDipany  watt  "  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Stnte.  even  as  to  rates 
for  transportation  wboUy  within  the  State,"  the  arRument  being  that  It  whs 
not  within  the  State  power  to  limit  the  Federal  francblse  to  collect  tolls. 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  cotitinues: 

But  the  court  held  that  the  act  of  Congreas  did  not  go  tc 
but  left  the  company,  as  to  its  Intrastate  bualneas,  subject  t< 

Now,  here  we  have  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  Smyth  v.  Ames,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  apparently  ^ving 
the  same  interpretation  of  what  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  said  in  the 
Reagan  case,  as  I  have  suggested. 

Now  I  ask  your  attentiCHi  to  the  fact  that  in  none  of  these  cases 
was  a  decision  on  this  specific  question  necessary  to  the  decision  of 
the  case,  and  I  think  any  lawyer  who  looks  the  cases  squarely  in 
the  face  must  realize  that  fact;  but,  notwithstanding  we  have  the 
clearest  kind  of  intimation  here  three  times — first,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer;  second,  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan;  and  third,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes — that  if  in  the  language  incorporating  a  Federal  railroad 
Congress  clearly  expressed  the  intention  that  the  State  should  be 
deprived  of  its  authority  over  rates,  that  effect  will  be  accomplished 
not  under  the  commerce  clause  but  under  the  military  power  or 
under  the  power  over  post  roads.  I  have  presented  this  argument  to 
you  on  the  question  of  rates  so  that  if  you  should  want  to  go  further 
into  this  question  of  Federal  incorporation  you  may  have  before  you 
clearly  the  danger  which  I  see  in  that  situation ;  that  is,  the  danger 
of  doing  one  thing  and  thinking  one  thin^  is  being  done  when  in 
fact  another  thing  is  being  done.  If  I  were  m  the  service  of  the  rail- 
roads— and.  by  the  waj,  I  used  to  be  a  railroad  lawyer,  and  I  hope 
from  that  that  I  can  see  both  points  of  view^f  I  were  in  the  service 
of  a  railroad,  and  if  I  were  drawing  this  Federal  incorporation  act, 
I  should  insert  a  clause  providing  that  this  particular  corporation 
shall  be  available  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  transportation 
of  troops,  munitions,  supplies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
should  msert  another  clause  to  the  effect  that  this  railroad  shall  be 
a  post  road,  and  I  should  insert  another  clause  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  done  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  then,  if  the  States 
wake  up  some  day  and  see  what  is  being  done  to  them,  1  would  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  argue  on  the  basis  of  these  cases  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  military  power  and  the  post-roads  power.  I  do  not  know 
but  what  the  Supreme  Court  would  decide — and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  on  the  basis  of  these  three  decisions — that  the  States 
had  lost  their  power  over  rates. 

The  next  power  of  the  States  that  would  be  affected  and  which  I  de- 
sire to  discuss  is  the  matter  of  taxes.  It  is  true  that  the  railroads  have 
graciously  stated  that  the  States  may  for  the  present  retain  their 
power  over  taxes.  I  want  to  say  that  we  art:  very  thankful  to  then* 
for  that,  because  taxes  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  conduct  of  our 
various  State  governments,  and  we  certainly  appreciate  their  courtesy 
for  the  present  in  leaving  this  power  to  the  States.  Yoii  no  doubt 
observe  that  with  reference  to  the  few  powers  which  they  offered  to 
leave  to  the  States — namely,  the  taxing  power  and  such  police  powers 
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as  file  not  vitnl — the  representative  of  the  carriers  in  each  case  states 
that  for  the  present  these  powers  were  to  be  left  to  the  States.  We 
know,  of  course,  what  their  ultimate  plan  is.  Wc  must  suppose  that 
they  will  be  able  and  energetic  in  carrying  through  their  plan  and 
that  some  day,  if  the  door  is  open,  the  States  will  find'  they  have 
lost  their  taxing  power  as  well  as  their  power  over  police  regulations, 
including  those  which  are  not  vital. 

Now,  some  lawyei-s  of  eminence  have  taken  the  position  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  as  far  as  the  taxing  power  is  concerned.  They 
have  taken  the  position  that  even  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Federal  incorporation  the  States  can  not  be  deprived  of  their  taxing 
power.  If  you  will  pardon  me  just  a  moment,  I  will  get  a  case  to 
■which  I  would  like  to  refer. 

Mr.  Adamson.  At  the  risk  of  being  obnoxious,  and  subject  to  the 
objection  that  I  am  interrupting  vou,  I  would  suggest  that  one  of 
tliese  clerks  will  hand  you  any  of  tliose  books  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Thelen.  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr,  Adamson.  I  have  a 
list  here  of  the  cases. 

The  first  important  case  in  which  the  question  of  taxation,  as  far 
as  Federal  railroad  corporations  are  concerned,  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  case  of  Tliomson  v.  Pacific  Railroad,  which  you 
■will  find  in  Ninth  Wallace,  at  page  579.  In  that  case  the  question 
before  the  Supreme  Court  was  whether  or  not  the  State  of  Kansas 
had  the  power  to  tax  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
again  a  Federal  corporation.  With  reference  to  that  point  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  effect  that,  although  Congress  might,  if  it  has 
so  cxpres.sed  the  intention,  take  the  taxing  power  away  from  the 
States,  no  Riich  intention  had  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  act  incor- 
porating the  Union  Pacific. 

At  page  587  the  court,  speaking  through  the  Chief  Justice,  said: 

Thp  niitin  iirKiiiticnt  for  the  cciuiiilaliiants.  however,  Is  that  tlie  road,  being 
pi)nstriictw1  iinilC'r  the  direction  and  aiitborisuition  of  Congress  for  tlie  uses  and 
piiriMWPs  fit  tiie  I'ldtwl  States,  an<l  being  n  itart  of  a  system  of  roada  thus  con- 
etructeil.  Ik  therefore  e3:eiii|>t  from  tnxatinn  under  Stale  autliorlty.  It  la  to  be 
observed  that  this  exemption  is  not  claimed  under  any  act  of  Congress. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  statute  incor- 
porating this  railroad  providing  that  this  property  was  to  be  exempt 
from  State  taxation. 

It  la  not  awserleil  tliat  any  act  deelarinfr  sueli  exemption  lias  ever  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Nntloiinl  I.(^lslature.  Hut  it  Is  earnestly  iDSlstetl  that  the 
rielit  of  tnxarion  arises  from  the  relations  of  the  road  to  the  General  Oovern- 
ment.  It  is  urped  that  the  aids  granted  by  (^ouKresa  to  the  road  were  granted 
in  the  exercise  of  Us  const Itutiunal  powers  to  reRulate  commerce,  to  establish 
1M>st  nlTiceij  and  post  roads,  tn  raise  and  support  armies,  nud  to  suppress  Insur- 
rection an<1  Invatdnn ;  nnd  that  by  the  legislation  which  supplied  aid,  required 
isetinlfy,  Inipofed  duties,  and  finally  exacted,  upon  a  certain  cnntlngencr,  a 
perci'iitnt-e  of  income,  the  roa<l  was  adoptwl  as  an  instrument  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  such  was  not  Hnbje<-t  to  taxation  by  the  State. 

There  we  have  the  claim  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  At  the  bottom  of  page  588,  passing  upon  that  conten- 
tion, the  court  said : 

We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  ui)on  the  principles  settles!  by  that  judgment 
<'onsress  may,  in  the  exercise  of  iKiwera  Incidental  to  the  express  powers  men- 
ticme<l  by  <-oiiii,-*l — 
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Referring  to  the  case  of  McOuIloch  v.  Maryland — 
make  or  nuiluirixp  contrRcts  with  indlvldiinls  or  (^orporntlons  for  services  to 
the  Gi>vernuieiit ;  iiia.v  tfratit  al<lt:,  by  iiionej-  or  laml.  In  prepxrtitiun  for  and  In 
the  [•erfoi'uiaiii'e  iif  such  Bervlcett;  may  tuuke  iiuy  stliiulatlon  atiU  coixlltloiiii  In 
reliLilon  to  such  nlds  not  coiiti'ary  to  the  Constitution — 

I  would  like  to  refer  particularly  to  the  next  language : 
and  inny  exempt,  in  its  discretion,  the  ngenries  e 
any  State  tiixation  which  will  really  prevent  o 

It  was  decided  in  this  particular  case  that  Congress  had  not  clearly 
expressed  an  intention  to  remove  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad  from  ^tate  taxation,  and  on  that  ground  the  court  ruled 
against  the  contention  of  the  carriers. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer  in  this  connection 
is  tlie  case  of  Railroad  Co.  r.  Peniston,  which  you  will  find  in  85 
I'nited  States,  also  18  Wallace,  at  page  5. 

In  that  case  the  State  of  Nebraska  was  the  State  which  was  trying 
to  tax.  The  local  authorities  of  Lincoln  County,  Nebr,,  had  levied  a 
certain  tax  on  the  physical  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  We  have  here  a  very  interesting  situa- 
tion when  it  comes  to  the  decision.  We  find  Justice  Strong  writing 
the  de  ision  of  the  majoritv,  which  ivas  not  a  majority,  being  con- 
curred in  by  only  three  justices.  There  you  have  four  accounted  for. 
Mr.  Justice  Swayne  concurred  in  the  conclusion,  but  not  in  the 
reasoning.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  and  Mr.  Justice  Field  dissented, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Hunt,  dissented. 

Now.  the  majority,  if  we  may  refer  to  four  as  a  majority,  headed 
by  Justice  Strong,  held  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  tax- 
ing the  physical  property  of  a  Federal  railroad  and  taxing  its  fran- 
chise, or  the  right  to  exercise  its  functions.  They  decid^  the  case 
on  the  ground  solely  that  in  this  particular  case  the  tax  was  levied  on 
the  physical  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  Stat*  of 
Nebraska,  Those  four  justices  held  that  the  tax  was  not  obnoxious 
to  any  constitutional  provision.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  said  on  page  37. 
concurring  in  the  judgment — 

I  <'.jTinir  ill  llip  nmniiiiire  of  (he  Judt-iocnt  In  tlils  c.isp.  I  sec  no  re.isoii  to 
(loiihl  thnt  It  wiiH  tlic  liiteiiti<)n  of  Congn-ss  not  to  Rive  the  exemption  claimed. 
The  esercise  of  the  iwwer  may  be  walveil.  Bnt  I  hold  that  the  road  Is  a 
national  Iniitruinentnllty  of  such  a  character  thnt  Congress  may  interpose  and 
pr<iT(-<t  i[  fi'xni  Sii  Ii!  taxation  wht'^e^eJ'  llml  iiixly  stiall  deem  it  iiroper  to  do  so. 

For  some  of  the  leading  authorities  in  support  of  this  principle  Mr, 
Ju-stice  Swayne  referi-ed  to  the  case  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway  t:  Fuller,  decided  by  the  court  a  short  time  before. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  by  reading  from  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justice  Bradley  and  Justice  Field,  but  shall 
simply  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  two  justices  strongly 
urged  that  although  there  was  no  reservation  of  the  taxing  power  in 
the  statute  creating  the  Union  Pacific,  that  nevertheless  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  had  created  this  agency,  and 
in  analogy  to  the  McCulIoch  v.  Maryland  case,  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  no  other  State,  had  the  right  to  tax  even  the  physical  property 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
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Mr.  Justice  Hunt  simplv  said,  "  I  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court."     There  yoii  have  the  situation. 

If  there  had  been  language  in  the  Union  Pacific  statute  clearly 
showing  the  intention  of  Congress  to  exempt  tliis  property  from  taxa- 
tion there  is  no  question  on  that  record  that  the  majority  of  the 
court  would  have  concurred  and  would  have  held  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  succeeded  in  exempting  the  entire  property  of  the 
Union  Pacific  from  State  taxation. 

I  urge  this  matter  .so  that  you  may  have  before  you  when  it  comes 
to  tiie  question  of  taxation  what  1  believe  is  the  undoubted  law, 
that  if  the  language  put  into  the  statute  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose 
tlien  under  Federal  mcorporation  the  Federal  Government  clearly 
has  tlie  power  to  take  away  from  tlie  States  the  right  to  tax  all  rail- 
road property  of  all  Federal  railroad  corporations. 

I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  very  interesting  question  of  securi- 
ties. By  securities  I  mean  generally  the  stocks  and  bonds,  notes,  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  railroad  companies. 

I  predict,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  find  as  your  first  large  con- 
structive piece  of  work  to  be  done  under  this  inquiry  the  provision 
for  adequate  regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  issues  of 
the  securities  of  all  tlie  interstate  railroads. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  as  to  whether 
this  action  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  concurrent  with  State 
action  or  whether  it  should  be  exclusive.  I  have  my  own  very  strong 
views  on  that  subject,  but  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  them 
at  the  present  time,  because  I  am  trying  to  address  myself  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  question. 

With  reference  to  control  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  is- 
suance of  securities  of  all  railroads  engaged  to  any  extent  in  inter- 
state commerce,  I  wish  to  present  to  you  as  my  first  proposition  that 
Congress  has  the  full  power,  under  amendment  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act.  or  by  other  legislation,  without  any  Federal  incorporation, 
of  providing  for  a  complete,  adequate,  and,  if  it  wants  to,  exclusive 
regulation  of  the  issuance  of  securities  of  all  interstate  railroads.  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  Judge  Thorn  agrees  with  me  on  that  proposi- 
tion. In  the  hearings  whidi  were  held  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1914,  from  February  9,  to  March  17,  1914,  Judge  Adamson  and  the 
other  members  of  the  House  committee  who  were  there  will  remember 
that  Judge  Thorn  explicitly  made  the  admission  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  upon  complete  and  adequate 
regulation  of  the  securities  of  all  these  carriers  without  Federal  in- 
corporation. As  you  will  remember,  he  made  the  same  statement  the 
other  day,  so  that  we  find  Judge  Thom  in  1914  and  Judge  Thom  in 
1916  agreeing  with  my  point  of  view. 

I  furthermore  take  the  position  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  make  such  regulation  exclusive,  without  Federal  in- 
corporation. I  rest  with  rewrence  to  that  point  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  law.  that  whenever  the  Federal  Government 
enters  into  the  field  of  interstate  commerce,  if  it  expresses  its  inten- 
tion that  its  regulation  shall  be  exclusive,  that  will  be  the  inevitable 
effect.  It  will  be  unnecessary,  I  think,  for  me  to  refer  to  the  large 
number  of  cases  which  have  established  that  proposition,    I  might 
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refer  in  passint^,  without  quoting,  to  one  or  two  typical  cases,  as 
follows:         >/ 

The  Xortlftem  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  The  State  of  Washington 
(202  U.  St,  370).  That  was  a  case  involving  a  railroad  hours-of- 
service  sUfttute  of  the  State  of  Washington.  After  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enacted  its  statute  it  was  held  that  the  State  statute  would 
have  to  yield,  because  tlie  Federal  regulation  was  exclusive,  it  hav- 
ing entered  into  that  particular  Geld. 

Southern  Railroad  Co.  v.  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana 
(236  U.  S.,  439),  decided  on  February  23,  1915.  In  that  case  the 
State  of  Indiana  passed  a  statute  providing  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies should  place  secure  grab  irons  and  handholds  on  the  sides  and 
ends  of  every  railroad  car.  The  Federal  Government  pa.ssed  the 
Federal  safety-appliance  act.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  under  the  State  statute.  The  railroad  made  the 
defense  that  the  Federal  Government  had  entered  into  this  field, 
and  that  it  having  entered  into  the  field,  its  power  was  exclusive 
and  the  State  statute  was  superseded.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
that  contention. 

In  the  second  employers'  liability  case  the  same  conclusion  was 
reached.  Without  referring  to  a  large  number  of  other  cases  estab- 
lishing the  same  principle,  I  simply  want  to  present  the  elemental 
proposition  that  if  the  Federal  Government  should  undertake  to 
regulate  the  issue  of  securities  by  these  interstate  carriers,  particu- 
larly if  in  its  statute  it  shows  that  it  intends  that  its  regulation 
^ould  be  exclusive,  the  regulation  will  be  exclusive  without  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  corporation. 

The  argument  which  was  presented  here  the  other  day  as  to  why 
it  was  neces.sary  to  have  Federal  incorporation,  bearing  in  mind  the 
regulation  of  securities,  was  in  a  nutshell  this:  That  if  this  purpose 
is  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  Federal  corporations, 
then  all  the  lawyers  would  accept  it  and  there  would  be  no  litiga- 
tion: but  that  if  Congress  should  undertake  directly,  by  amendment 
of  the  interstate  commerce  act  or  otherwise,  to  regulate'  these  securi- 
tie-s.  then  there  would  be  litigation. 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  an  ar^ment  which  works 
the  other  way.  It  is  certainly  very  easy,  if  the  msterstate  commerce 
act  is  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  regulataon  of  these  securities,  to 
take  a  test  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
should  not  take  very  long  to  decide  that  question.  On  the  other  hand 
if  you  are  going  to  undertake  to  create  Federal  corporations  you 
are  going  to  have  a  legal  fight  all  along  the  line,  greater  than  any 
legal  fight  in  which  the  railroads  of  this  country  ever  have  been 
engaged.  At  the  very  outset  we  find  Judge  Thorn  differing  from 
Richard  Olney.  The  question  at  issue  was  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  shares  of  stock  of  minority  stockholders  in  the  State  corporations. 
Mr.  Olney  says,  "condemn  them  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
BHiinent  domain."  Mr,  Thom  says  it  is  not  necessa^.  Now,  when 
you  have  here  at  the  very  outset  this  fundamental  difference  between 
two  distinguished  lawyers  on  the  railroad  side  of  it.  how  are  we 
going  to  escape  litigation  if  the  Federal  incorporation  project  is 
earned  through! 

Take  the  question  of  rates;  take  the  (question  of  service;  take  the 
question  of  safety;  take  even  the  question  of  securities.    There  is 
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bound  to  be  litigation  all  along  the  line.  There  will  be  litigation  on 
the  construction  of  the  various  clauses  and  paragraphs  of  this  Federal 
incorporation  act.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  litigation  the  arguments  are  all  in  favor  of  the  direct  amendment 
of  the  interstate  commerce  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of  these 
securities.  So,  frankly,  I  can  not  see  the  force  of  that  argument. 
Tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
could  not  "see  the  force  of  the  argument  either,  as  the  record  will 
show  that  Judge  Adamson  and  others  went  carefully  into  that  very- 
question  and  wanted  to  find  out  why  it  was  necessarj-  to  have  Federal 
incorporation  when  the  same  thing  could  be  done  direct!}',  simply, 
without  this  agency  or  instrumentality,  by  a  simple  amendment  of 
the  interst.ite  commerce  act. 

On  the  question  of  securities,  1  simplv  desire  to  make  the  point 
that  without  Federal  incorporation  the  J'ederal  Government  has  the 
power,  by  direct  amendment  of  the  intei-state  commerce  act  or  by  the 
passage  of  anothei-  statute,  to  provide  not  merely  for  adequate,  but 
for  exclusive  control  over  the  securities  of  these  carriers,  if  Congress 
is  so  minded. 

The  next  general  heading  to  which  I  will  address  mvself  just  a 
moment  we  may  call  "  Service,  equipment,  and  facilities."  This  head 
includes  a  large  number  of  matters  wiiich,  at  the  present  time,  are 
regulated  by  the  States,  and  efficiently  regulated — the  quality  and 
adequacy  of  the  service ;  the  adequacy  of  equipment,  freight  and  pas- 
senger; the  construction,  heating,  lighting,  and  sanitation  of  rail- 
road stations  and  other  buildings;  the  number  and  the  stopping  of 
trains;  the  supply  of  cars  and  the  time  for  supplying  them;  tlie  con- 
struction of  spur  tracks ;  and  the  construction  of  connections  between 
various  railroads.  With  reference  to  all  these  matters,  and  others, 
which  we  may  group  under  the  general  head  of  "  Service,  equipment, 
and  facilities,"  it  follows  if  the  Federal  Government  can  take  the 
power  of  controlling  rates  away  from  the  States  by  Federal  incor- 
poration it  can  do  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  service,  equipment, 
or  facilities. 

I  take  it  that  no  authorities  are  necessary  on  that  point.  It  seems 
to  be  elemental. 

Another  group  of  powers  now  exercised  by  the  States,  of  consider- 
able importance  to  them,  may  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of 
" Safetj."  If  I  may  illustrate  by  our  own  work  in  California  along 
this  line,  we  investigate  all  railroad  accidents  and  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent such  accidents  m  the  future.  We  establish  for  the  smaller  rail- 
roads, which  do  not  always  have  trained  and  efficient  men,  operating 
rules,  so  that  the  operations  of  the  railroads  may  be  conducted  with 
greater  safety,  and  we  have  established  such  rules  for  all  the  smaller 
railroads  of  the  State.  We  have  made  provision  for  eliminating 
danger  from  horizontal  clearances  and  from  vertical  clearances,  and 
we  are  carrying  our  general  order  in  that  regard  into  effect  on  various 
roads  of  the  State.  We  have  gone  over  block  and  various  other  sig- 
nals and  are  now  taking  up  that  matter  with  some  of  the  railroads. 

I  will  say  that  in  California  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the 
railroads.  When  any  question  comes  up  we  get  around  a  table;  we 
deal  with  each  otlier  in  perfect  frankness;  they  do  not  bear  false 
witness  against  us,  and  we  make  no  false  charges  against  them,  and 
we  get  along  very  well.    So  many  of  these  matters  which  might  lead 
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to  litigation  in  case  the  railroads  did  not  have  a  frank  and  pubHc 
spirit  are  solved  easily  and  readily  in  our  State,  as  in  many  other 
States  in  the  Union. 

We  have  control  over  Interlocking  devices,  and  quite  a  number  of 
these  have  been  installed  under  our  general  regulations.  We  also 
have  control  over  the  condition  of  equipment  and  the  manning  of 
equipment. 

Xow  comes  the  tremendously  important  i^iiestion  of  grade  cross- 
ings. It  is  provided  in  California  that  no  railroad  may  run  its  track 
over  a  railroad  or  highway,  and  no  railroad  or  highway  may  be  con- 
structed over  a  railroad  track  until  the  commission's  consent  has  first 
been  secured.  We  also  have  control  over  the  matter  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  grade  crossing.  At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  in  a 
State-wide  investigation  in  every  county  of  the  State,  conducted  by 
our  engineers,  in  company  with  the  railroad  engineers,  examining  all 
the  railroad  grade  crossings.  W'berc  dangerous  ob-stnclcs  exl^t  they 
will  be  removed.  The  most  dangerous  of  the  grade  crossings  will  be 
eliminated  and  separation  of  grades  will  be  mstituted,  the  expense 
being  borne  partly  by  the  railroads  and  partly  by  the  public. 

I  could  refer  to  a  large  number  of  other  matters  under  this  general 
head  of  "  Safety."  My  point  with  reference  to  Federal  incorporation 
is  that  if  appropriate  language  is  inserted  in  the  general  statute  pro- 
viding for  Federal  incorporation  or  in  the  special  charters  the  States 
will  be  relieved  from  all  this  power  with  reference  to  safety. 

I  come  next  to  a  very  interesting  group  of  powers,  which  we  may 
class  under  the  general  head  of  "  Ponce  powers."  I  find  that  among 
lawyers  there  is  quite  a  prevalent  view  to  the  effect  that  whatever  the 
Federal  Government  may  do  as  to  other  matters  under  the  commerce 
clause,  it  can  not  touch  the  local  police  regulations  of  the  States.  In 
view  of  that  rather  prevalent  opinion,  which  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  among  a  number  of  well-informed  lawyers,  I  have 
gone  into  the  matter  a  little  in  detail. 

One  always  gets  into  difficulties  when  he  tries  to  define  police 
power,  and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  do  so.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
broad  police  power,  under  which  all  public  utilities  can  be  regu- 
lated, and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  what  are  known  as  police  regula- 
tions. In  referring  to  police  regulations  I  have  in  mind  matters 
affecting  the  safety,  health,  and  morale  of  the  public.  The  opinion 
is  quite  prevalent  that  the  Federal  Government  can  not  enact  regula- 
tions which  will  affect  matters  of  safety,  health,  and  morals  of  the 
people  of  the  various  States.  That  matter  has  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  against  that 
contention.  The  leading  case,  T  think,  on  that  point  is  Hoke  and 
Economides  v.  United  States.  That  is  the  white-slave  case,  and  will 
he  found  in  227  United  States.  308.  In  that  ease,  as  you  will  find  on 
page  221,  this-contention  was  made: 

Plaintiffs  In  error  aOmlt  that  llie  States  may  control  tbe  Innnoriiiitios  of  its 
dtlzpna.  Iniiecti,  this  Is  their  ohlef  Insistence,  iinil  they  espe<ialty  rondcmn  the 
act  under  review  as  a  subterfuge  and  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  tlie  police 
power  of  the  States  to  regulate  tlie  morals  of  their  cltlienB,  find  nsKert  that  it  Is 
In  consequence  an  invasion  of  the  reHerve<l  powers  of  the  StaCeN. 

The  court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  says: 
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It  IB  a  coatrol,  however,  which  can  be  eserdsed  only  wltlilD  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  States,  but  there  U  a  domain  whicb  the  States  can  not  reach  and  over 
which  Congress  alone  has  power;  acd  if  such  power  be  exerted  to  control 
what  the  States  can  not  it  Is  an  argument  for,  not  against,  its  legality.  Its 
exertion  iloes  nut  encroach  npon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States.  We  have  cited 
examples;  others  may  be  adduced.  The  pure  food  and  drugs  act  (June  30, 
1906,  34  Stat.,  768,  ch.  3815)  Is  a  conspicuous  instance.  In  all  of  the  instances 
a  clash  of  national  legislation  with  the  power  of  the  States  was  urged,  and  ia 
all  rejected. 

So  tlie  Supreme  Court  here  clearly  holds  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, acting  under  the  commerce  clause,  enacts  legislation  which 
touclies  these  police  regulations,  then  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  exclusive  and  the  States  have  lost  control. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  House  Members  of  this  committee 
will  be  compelled  to  be  at  the  House  at  12  o'clock.  We  have  barely 
time  now  to  reach  the  House  for  the  opening. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  longer  will  it  take  you  to  conclude 
your  a^umentj  Mr,  Thelen  ? 

Mr.  Thixbn.  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  at  least  a  day  longer,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  move  we  do  now  adjourn. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  thereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m., 
the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  December  7. 
1916,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THVBSDAT,  DECEHBEB  7,  1916. 

UxiTED  States  Senate, 

JOIXT   SrBCOMSIlTTEE   ON    INTERSTATE  COMMERCE, 

KooM  326  Senate  Office  Buiuhno. 

WashMigton,  l>.  C. 
The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  ad- 
joiinunent.  Senator  Francis  Gr.  Newlands  presiding;  also  Vice  Chair- 
man William  C.  Adamson. 

The  CHAinsiAN.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Bryan, 
will  you  proceed? 

STATEMEFT  OF  HON.  WILLIAH  JENHINOS  BKYAN. 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
reason  for  coming  here  is  that  the  proposition  which  you  have  before 
you  seems  to  me  to  be  of  so  great  importance,  in  fact,  so  revolutionary' 
in  character,  that,  as  one  interested  in  all  things  that  aflfect  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present  very  briefly  what 
might  be  called  the  other  side  from  the  side  that  has  lieen  presented, 
as  I  have  read  it  in  the  papers. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  we  need  more  stringent 
railroad  regulations,  and  according  to  the  decision  of  that  question 
will  be  the  decision  of  the  other  questions  involved.  If  we  want 
less  restriction.  I  know  no  better  plan  of  securing  it  than  the  transfer 
of  all  regulation  to  Wasliington.  The  issue,  as  I  understand  it.  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should  take  exclusive  regulation 
of  railroads,  not  only  as  to  interstate  commerce  but  as  to  intrastate 
commerce  as  well.  The  transfer  of  this  power  to  Washington — that 
is.  the  giving  of  the  Federal  Government  exclusive  control — is.  In 
my  judgment,  objectionable  for  several  reasons,  if  what  we  desire  is 
more  stringent  regulation.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  such  a 
change  would  very  much  weaken  the  regulation  of  railroads  for  two 
reasons:  In  the  flrst  place,  it  would  brmg  such  a  burden  upon  the 
people  in  charge  of  regulation  at  Washington  that  they  would  he 
overwhelmed  and  would  find  it  physically  impossible  to  go  into  the 
whole  subject  and  understand  the  details.  I  may  add  that  I  would 
like  to  introduce  and  make  part  of  my  testimony,  if  you  call  it  testi- 
mony, a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Clifford  Thome,  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Kailroad  Commissioners  of  Iowa,  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners.  This  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  address  which  is  described  as  the  "  President's  address 
at  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Commissioners,  San  Francisco,  October  12, 1916." 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  will  hand  the  speech  to  the  reporter,  it  will 
be  included  in  the  record. 

{The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

THE    GREAT   AUBBICAH    ESPERIMEKT. 

We  arc  on  the  eve  of  another  stru^Kle  for  party  siipremao-.  The  birth  and 
death  of  political  purtlea  nre  Intensely  dramatic  and  Interesting;  hut.  at  the 
D)ost.  parties  are  only  temporary  thlDgs.  Our  form  of  Biivernnieiit  Is  of  far 
ireater  ennsequencc;  It  has  ontllved  antl  will  outlive  hundr^s  of  brilllnnt 
leaders  and  many  ereat  polltieal  parties.  Its  creation  was,  and  Us  change  will 
be,  a  news  item  of  the  centuries. 

For  several  years  tjiere  has  iieen  gradually  developing  in  this  country  a  senti- 
ment In  favor  of  wiping  nut  S^tate  lincp.  An  agitation,  partly  spontaneous  and 
partly  inspired  hy  Interested  persons,  has  heen  carrletl  on  to  support  a  change 
In  the  trend  of  our  Judicial  decisions  relative  to  the  powers  of  a  State  to  reKU- 
lotc  biwiness.    This  is  reflected  In  speeches,  magazine  articles,  and  books. 

It  li*  now  vigiironsly  claimed  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  practical  abo- 
lition of  all  State  regulation.  This  thouirbt  lifls  permeated  the  minds  of  Rome 
of  our  ablest  lea<lers.  Such  a  change  In  the  American  plan  of  i;ovemment 
would  lie  of  stupendous  importance. 

It  Is  pi-obably  safe  to  say  that  not  since  the  ClvH  War  has  this  question  of  the 
relative  rtchts  anil  functions  of  Slate  and  National  Governments  commanded 
Bu<'h  wlde^qirend  consideration  as  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  issues  of  to-day  again  concern  vast  property  Interests.  The  rights  of 
railroads,  express  cnnifianies,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  public-service  cor- 
porations, ns  well  as  many  huge  industrials,  the  rights  of  shippere,  producers, 
and  consumers,  and  the  future  policies  of  State  and  Nation  on  many  grave 
questions  of  Imalness  are  vitally  concerned. 

Shalt  we  prncee<I  as  rapidly  as  jiosslble  to  eliminate  State  government  from 
our  coiumerclal  life? 

Juilce  Sanhorn,  as  a  circuit  judge.  In  (he  spring  of  1011,  rendered  a  decision 
enjoining  the  enforcement  of  certain  orders  made  by  the  MInne.sota  Railroad 
&  Warehouse  Commission.  During  4be  past  r>0  years  there  have  been  man; 
orders  of  Federal  courts  sustaining  and  enjoining  orders  made  by  State  author- 
ities, hut  none  of  these  have  commanded  the  Nation-wide  consideration  following 
that  decision. 

The  decision  by  Judge  Sanhorn  occasioned  the  railroad  commissions  of  eight 
sister  States,  having  TO  similar  cases  pending  In  the  Federal  courts  involving 
precisely  the  same  Issues,  to  file  a  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court  as  amici  curiae, 
opposing  the  doctrine  he  announced.  This  action  was  later  unanimously 
indorsed  at  a  representative  gathering  of  30  State  railroad  commissions  In  their 
annual  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

.\fter  the  railroad  commissions  had  determined  to  llle  a  brief  and  argument 
against  the  doctrine  announced  by  Sanhorn,  the  governors  at  their  national  con- 
vention unaimously  agreed  upon  a  simitar  action.  Finally,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, thi-ough  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  filed  a  brief  opposed 
to  the  [positions  taken  by  the  goveninra  and  railroad  commissions  of  the  various 
States.  I'erhaiw  never  hefoi-e  In  the  history  of  the  Tnited  States  has  any  case 
called  forth  such  an  array  of  briefs  and  nrgiuiients  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  State  and  National  Oovemmenls. 

The  Jdnnesotn  rate  case  will  prtAahty  take  rank  as  one  of  the  great  legal 
contests  of  the  present  generntloii.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I'nited  States  reversing  Judge  Sanborn,  of  the  lower  Federal  court,  brought 
Into  Issue  the  whole  subject  of  the  relative  functions  of  State  and  Nation  la 
our  scheme  of  government  as  applied  to  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  country. 
It  focused  attention  for  the  moment  on  the  wisdom  of  our  American  plan  of 
dual  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  decide  the  real  Issue  that  tlie  public  had  under 
consideration  at  the  time.  The  court  said  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
Federal  regulation  of  commerce  shall  supplant  State  r^ulatlon  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Judiciary  to  determine;  it  Is  legislative  and  not  judicial  in  char- 
acter. The  contest  was  thereby  transferred  from  the  court  room  to  the  Halls 
i)f  TongresH.  It  now  becomes  not  a  question  of  precedence  or  of  statute  hut  one 
of  expediency — of  wisdom. 
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(■liHv  that  decision  a  uioveaient  ha»  been  gradually  InnuRurated  throughout 
the  Ntitlun  looking  towani  the  elimlnntiou  of  State  regulation  uf  commerce. 

liCt  ns  pause  a  few  moments  and  curefnlly  weigh  the  wfodom  of  this  dual 
sysieui  or  Federal  plan. 

IS    STATE  BEGUIiATlON    WOBTH    PBESEBVIHG? 

Ytiu  may  start  with  tliis  premise;  Within  the  nest  26  years  substanllallr 
all  our  commercial  alfnirs  will  be  carried  on  by  companies  doing  both  State 
auil  Interstate  business.  What  Is  good  for  railroads  will  be  good  for  others. 
Shall  Wf  abandon  our  State  governments,  ho  far  as  the  regulation  of  business 
iH  concerned?  Here  is  an  Issue  which  strikes  at  fundamentals — wtilch  has  to 
do  with  the  method  of  government. 

In  striving  after  the  new  we  frequently  fall  to  realize  the  Intrinsic  value 
of  the  old.  Let  ux  consider  a  few  of  the  reasons  Justifying  this  Federal 
plan  or  dual  form  of  regulation,  which  contemplates  both  a  centralized  gov- 
emint;  power  and  State  regulation. 

It  Is  tnie  that  our  Constitution  In  many  respects  was  a  compromise,  the  crea- 
tion of  circumstances.  The  different  Colonies  were  loath  to  yield  up  any  of 
their  powers.  Hoiullton  fought  vigorously  for  a  strong  National  Government. 
In  those  days  much  fenr  prevailed  that  we  might  have  too  loose  a  central  Gov- 
ernment. Statesmen  of  that  and  succeeding  periods  were  profoundly  concerned 
over  lhl?<  problem.  Miirshnll.  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  becftme  the  chief  Instru- 
ment in  cementing  the  national  character  of  our  Government. 

However,  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  Imagine  that  the  Jealousy  among  rival 
Stales  was  the  sole  cause  for  limiting  the  powers  of  the  central  Government, 
There  existed  among  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  entirely  Independent 
of  any  compromise  as  to  the  rights  of  rival  States,  a  deep-aeiited  conviction 
that  n  Federal  Government  composed  c)f  several  States  retaining  large  Juris- 
diction was  far  preferable  to  ii  strong  centralized  Government.  This  Is  evi- 
denced \<y  tlie  re<oriied  discussions  of  that  day.  Here  was  a  question  not 
of  Stnte  rights  but  of  expediency,  of  wise  government.  This  purpcwe  or  intent 
Id  their  minds  wn.f  reflected  In  the  Constitution  which  tliey  drafted. 

One  whose  writings  Inspired  much  of  the  tlionght  of  that  time  was  Itousseau. 
His  "Coiitrat  social"  became  a  standard  textbook  for  the  makers  of  govern- 
ment of  those  days.    In  this  work  Kousseau  stateil : 

An  niitiire  has  set  limits  to  the  stature  of  a  properly  formed  man,  outside 
which  it  proiluces  only  giants  4nd  dwarfs,  ho  likewise,  with  regard  to  the 
l>est  constitution  of  a  State,  there  are  limits  to  Its  possible  extent,  so  that  It 
may  l»e  neither  too  great  to  enable  It  to  be  well  governed  nor  too  small  to 
enable  it  to  maintain  itself  single  handed.  There  is  In  every  body  politic  a 
uiaximuni  of  force  which  it  can  not  exceed  and  which  is  often  diminished  as 
the  Stnte  is  aggrandized.  The  more  the  social  bond  Is  extended  the  more  it 
is  wcakeiie<l,  and  In  general  a  small  State  is  pro tx>rtion ally  stronger  than  a 

"A  thvu^taod  reasons  demonstrate  the  truth  of  thl»  maxim.  In  the  lirst  place, 
admlnNtmtlon  becomes  more  difficult  at  great  distances,  as  weight  becomes 
heavier  at  the  end  of  a  longer  lever  •  •  ".  The  same  laws  can  n<)t  be  suit- 
able to  mt  many  different  ProA-lnces,  which  have  different  customs  and  different 
cliniiites  iinil  can  not  tolerate  the  same  form  of  government  *  *  *.  The 
chiefs,  overwhelmed  with  business,  see  nothing  themselves ;  clerks  rule  the  State. 
Id  a  word,  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  general  authority. 
wlilcli  si>  many  otHcers  at  a  distance  wish  to  evade  or  Impose  upon,  absorb  all 
tlie  public  attention;  no  regard  for  the  welfare  or  the  people  remains,  and 
acarci'l.v  any  for  their  defense  In  time  of  need,  and  thus  a  body  too  huge  for  Its 
consiltution  sinks  and  perishes,  crushed  by  its  own  weight." 

There  Is  much  truth  ivell  stated  in  the  foregoing  sentences.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent, however,  that  Rousseau  had  not  realized  the  full  possibilities  of  the  fed- 
eral plan  of  government,  as  worke<l  out  in  America,  whereby  the  advantages  of 
inielllgeitt,  efficient  local  home  rule  and  the  large  empire,  compelling  respect,  are 
combined  lnt<i  one  whole.  It  Is  this  combination,  this  federateil  cooperative  plan 
wlilch  Is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  American  Constitution. 

From  the  earliest  records  wc  learn  that  men  have  always  been  seeking  for 
some  form  of  government  which  would  i-ome  close  to  the  life  and  tlio\ight  of 
the  nveriLge  man,  which  would  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  progress  of  business 
and  social  life  and  at  the  same  time  be  large  and  strong  enough  to  keep  peace 
at  liiinie  and  iilirniid.    Powerful  centralized  governments  or  innumerable  small 
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prlDclpallttes  have  been  c 
a  goTernmeot  eltber  b 
domlDeerlng  powar. 

What  Is  Uie  fundamental  characteristic  of  our  OoverDmeat  which  dlstin- 
gulBhes  It  from  all  others  precedlDg  ours?  It  Is  not  the  republican  Idea  of  gov- 
ernment,  for  the  world  base  seen  man;  republics.  It  la  not  the  formatioD  of  & 
large  empire,  for  there  hare  been  larger.  It  Is  the  creation  of  a  nation  large 
and  strong  enough  to  assert  Its  Independence  among  the  world  powers  nnd  to 
compel  respect  from  others  and  obedience  and  order  at  home,  at  the  same  time 
combined  with  a  form  of  government  securing  real,  tangible  home  rule  to  the 
various  independent  sovereignties  making  up  that  nation.  The  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  central  and  local  authorities  In  America  was  a  novelty  among 
the  nations  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  not  the  fmitlOD 
of  any  one  man's  reasoning,  but  largely  the  result  of  circumstances;  however,  a 
most  happy  result,  which  has  surpassed  the  expectations  of  those  who  conceived 
the  plan.    The  builders  wrought  better  than  they  knew. 

For  many  years  our  Government  was  referred  to  among  political  circles  Id 
Europe  as  "  the  great  American  experiment."  They  said  It  would  be  impossible 
for  this  Nation  to  live  without  developing  Into  a  strong  central  form  of  gov- 
ernment, grBdualiy  wiping  out  of  existence  all  separote  State  eoverelgntles,  or 
else  we  would  become  qilit  up  Into  a  number  of  distinct  nations.  Their  words 
seem  almost  prophetic.  The  tendency  to  awing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
has  been  very  pronounced  In  our  history.  The  movement  toward  the  Creadon 
of  a  large  number  of  separate  nations  culminated  In  the  Civil  War.  The  result 
of  that  costly  struggle  put  the  stamp  of  success  upon  "  the  great  American 
experiment." 

When  the  success  of  this  novelty  in  statecraft  became  assured,  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  were  followed  by  other  countries.  England  has  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  strong  centralized  form  of  government  for  her  large  Empire  and 
to  substitute  the  federal  principle  In  most  of  her  colonies.  It  Is  now  being 
seriously  proposed  to  go  a  step  further  and  to  break  up  the  small  Island  itself 
Into  a  number  of  separate  sovereignties,  A  metropolitan  dally  a  few  years  ago 
contained  the  following  dispatch : 

"The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  to-day  advocated  a  change  In  government 
whereby  England  would  have  a  number  of  parliaments,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
the  9tate  legislative  system  of  the  United  States. 

"Mr,  Churchill  outlined  a  system  of  federation  for  Great  Britain.  He  said 
England  alone  was  too  large  for  a  single  parliament,  which  would  be  strong 
as  an  Imperial  parliament,  and  conflict  of  opinion  would  be  disastrous. 

"He  suggested  that  England  should  be  broken  up  Into  Provinces,  such  as 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Midlands,  and  London,  and  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  conducted  Its  business  through  n  lanier  number  of  parliamenta  in  pro- 
portion to  population  than  If  there  were  10  or  12  parliaments  In  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  ■  The  British  Government,'  said  the  Brat  lord  of  the  admiralty,  '  Intended 
Irish  home  rule  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  genuine  system  of  self-government  to 
all  four  countries  of  the  Kingdom.'  " 

Germany  and  other  nations  followed  our  example  during  the  past  century. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Tocqoevllle  stated,  as  to  our 
Constitution : 

"This  Constitution,  which  may  nt  first  i>e  confounded  with  federal  constitu- 
tions that  have  preceded  it,  rests  In  truth  upon  a  wholly  novel  theory,  which 
may  be  considered  a  great  discovery  in  modem  political  science." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  eminent  statesman,  Glad- 
stone, described  this  American  plan  of  government  as  "  the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

Now,  In  its  lieydny  of  prosperity,  when  Its  success  has  been  proven  and  Is 
acknowledged  on  ail  sides,  It  is  proposed  to  gradually  destroy  the  chief  feoture 
of  the  American  plan.  That  which  renders  the  United  States  unique  In  all 
historj-  is  the  organization  of  a  vast  empire  In  territory  and  population,  so  as 
to  presence  the  largest  possible  home  rule  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  name  of  a  new  nationalism  It  Is  now  propoBe<l  to  eliminate  this  basic 
characteristic  of  our  Government. 

The  fact  Is  that  men  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  clearly  anticipated  Just  such 
sltuattoiiK  lis  are  here  presented  in  the  attempt  to  take  away  powers  from  the 
several  Sates,  powers  which  were  undoubtedly  intended  at  the  beginning  and 
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irhlch  have  been  thorongbly  eBtabllshed,  exercised  by  many  States,  and  recog- 
nized b;  all  courts  for  a  geoeratloD.  Jefferson's  autoblogrepby  contains  tbe 
tollowtng  remarkable  passages: 

"  1  deem  It  Indispensable  to  tbe  continuance  of  this  Government  that  they 
lour  judges)  should  be  submitted  to  some  practical  and  Impartial  control ;  and 
that  this,  to  be  Imparted,  must  be  compounded  of  a  mixture  of  State  and 
Federal  authoritlea. 

"  It  Is  not  enough  that  honest  men  are  appointed  Judges.  All  know  the  Influ- 
ence of  Interest  on  the  mtnd  of  man,  and  how  uoconsciously  his  Judgment  Is 
warped  by  that  Influence.  To  this  bias  add  that  of  the  esprit  de  corps,  of  their 
peculiar  maxim  and  creed,  that  '  It  Is  tbe  otllce  of  a  good  Judge  to  enlarge  blB 
JurisdIcUon,'  and  the  absence  of  responsibility ;  and  how  much  can  we  expect 
in  Impartial  dedslon  between  the  General  Oovernment,  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves so  eminent  a  part,  and  an  individual  State,  from  which  they  have 
nothing  to  hope  or  fearl  We  base  seen,  too,  that,  contrary  to  all  correct  ex- 
ample, they  are  In  the  habit  of  going  out  of  the  question  before  them,  to  throw 
an  anchor  ahead,  and  grapple  further  hold  for  future  advances  of  power. 
They  are,  then.  In  fact,  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  steadily  worktng  to 
undermine  the  independent  rights  of  the  States  and  to  consolidate  all  power 
In  the  hands  of  that  Government  In  which  they  have  been  so  Important  a  free- 
hold estate.  But  It  U  not  by  the  consolidation  or  concentralon  of  powers  but 
by  their  distribution  that  good  government  Is  effected.  Were  not  this  great 
country  already  divided  Into  States,  that  division  must  be  made  that  each  might 
do  for  itself  what  cMicems  itself  directly,  and  what  It  can  so  much  better  do 
than  a  distant  authority."  (Extract  from  the  autobiography  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, p.  SI,  vol,  1,  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  JefFerson,  published  by  Taylor  & 
Maury,  Washington,  D.  C.  1803.) 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Id  his  first  Inaugural  address,  summarizeil  what  be  termed 
"  the  esBoitlal  priodples  of  our  Government,"  and  amongst  the  flrst  of  these  he 
placed :  "  The  support  of  tbe  State  governments  In  all  their  rights  as  the  most 
competent  administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  antlrepublican  tendencies." 

If  the  National  Government  Is  permitted  to  gradually  absorb  those  functions 
formerly  exercised  by  the  States  It  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  until  some 
great  evil  will  demand  some  great  remedy.  Agitation  will  follow  agitation. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  try  out  the  new  proposal ;  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  must  adopt  It  or  reject  It.  Those  will  be  trying  times,  when  the  fore- 
sight of  the  Iwst  of  us  will  differ  and  the  future  of  this  American  system  will 
be  at  stake. 

It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  weigh  well  the  advantages  of  that  which  we  have 
before  exchaogiug  it  for  that  which  we  have  not. 

We  t>eUeYe  the  Federal  plan  as  conceived  by  our  fathers  Is  better  than  the 
new  nationalism.  We  believe  the  States  are  a  distinct  factor  In  our  scheme  of 
OovemmMit.  There  Is  a  function  for  the  National  Government  to  exercise  and 
there  is  a  fuoctl<»i  for  the  State.  This  Federal  plan  Is  a  sort  of  safety  vulve 
against  political  and  Industrial  revolution,  and  It  la  the  greatest  ever  devised 
by  the  makers  of  govemmenL  New  ideas  are  tried  out  in  a  few  States  before 
they  are  adopted  in  others  or  by  the  N'atlon. 

The  State  government  is  far  closer  to  the  local  needs  and  demands  of  tralllc 
conditions  than  Is  the  National  Government. 

Practically  every  important  advance  step  In  the  regulation  of  railroads,  cor- 
porations, and  the  great  consolidations  of  our  generation  has  originated  with 
the  States. 

The  Srst  legislative  acts  to  regulate  the  business  of  our  railway  companies 
were  passed  by  a  few  Middle  Western  States.  This  occurred  in  the  early 
seventies,  many  years  before  the  Federal  Government  ever  took  a  similar  step. 

At  first  these  commissions  were  largely  fiRureheads,  but  several  States  pro- 
vided for  commissions  with  full  power  to  fix  maximum  rates  during  iitid  prior 
to  the  year  1887.  It  was  not  until  19  years  later  that  the  Federal  Government 
gave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  actual  power  to  fix  maximum  rates. 

it  was  in  the  nineties  that  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  the  fair  value  of 
the  properties  devoted  to  the  public  sen-Ice  should  be  the  basis  of  all  computa- 
tions relative  to  reasonable  rates,  and  It  was  in  the  ninetlw  that  one  of  tbe 
Slates  made  a  valuation  of  her  railway  properties.  Since  then  20  dlRerent 
States  have  valued  one  or  more  railroads.  It  has  now  been  more  than  a  decade 
8la«  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  first  asked  Congress  (or  facilities 
to  make  a  valuaUon  of  railway  properties  In  this  country.    Tear  after  year 
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they  petitioned  for  tills,  and  their  elTorta  were  entirely  In  rain  until  March  1. 
1613. 

Each  Important  step  of  progress  alonj;  these  lines  has  been  Initiated  In  the 
States.  No  one  except  the  Ignorant  or  he  who  Is  not  In  his  right  mind  will 
claim  that  we  have  solved  these  problems  concerning  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads. We  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  this  subject,  pioneers  along  the  edges. 
Now,  at  this  stage  is  It  wise  to  cut  off  that  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  progress? 

There  Is  a  natural  reason  why  the  States  have  always  acted  first  and  wtH 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future.  It  is  easier  for  a  small  group  of  men  of 
moderate  means,  realizing  the  value  and  force  of  a  new  llDe  of  action,  to  com- 
mand the  attention  and  consideration  of  a  Stata  In  order  to  secure  the  serloua 
consideration  of  the  same  thing  by  a  great  nation  it  Cakes  many  years  of  agita- 
tion and  large  sums  of  money;  Indeed,  It  is  doubtful  if  a  nation  scattered 
across  a  continent  like  ours  would  e'er  have  talien  many  of  these  steps  for 
generations  to  come  had  it  not  been  because  they  proved  practical  and  eftecttve 
when  tried  in  different  States.  It  is  only  the  rich,  tbe  extremely  powerful,  who 
ore  able  to  start  out  nnd  persuade  the  Nation  along  a  given  line  of  policy :  hat 
If  one  State  adopts  it,  nnd  It  proves  to  be  wise,  then  another  State  adopts  It, 
and  then  another  State,  and  flnnlly  it  Rrowa  until  the  Nation  dopts  it.  That  is 
the  natural  result  of  our  method  or  system  of  government. 

These  facts  are  true  not  only  as  applied  to  railroads.  W4  abolished  slavery 
in  the  various  States  long  before  we  did  In  the  Nation. 

We  have  had  efficient  temper.ince  legislation  in  the  States  long  before  any 
substantial  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Nation.  We  had  pure-food  acts  In 
Jhe  States  long  before  the  Nation  acted. 

As  one  State  after  another  finds  the  action  of  their  neighboring  Common- 
wealth to  be  wise  and  good,  they  have  followed  her  and  adopted  similar  provi- 
sions. In  this  way  progress  or  reform  Is  gradually  brought  about  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  States  form  a  sort  of  experiment  station,  and  where  they 
have  gone  wrong  the  courts  are  quick  to  check  them,  or  there  Is  developed  a 
tremendous  public  sentiment  In  the  country  as  a  whole  which  quietly  destroys 
that  which  Is  not  wise. 

It  Is  no  reflection  on  State  commissions  that  they  should  have  been  reversed 
occiisionnliy  ;  thry  iiave  been  bliizlng  tbe  way.  In  the  mutter  of  the  regulation 
Of  railroad  rates  these  carriers  can  have  little  to  complain  about  as  to  the 
different  States.  The  records  show  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
baa  been  reversed  by  the  courts  on  railroad  questions  as  often  as  all  the  State 
commissions  put  together.  Where  mistaltea  have  been  made  the  companies 
have  ha<l  ready  access  to  the  FedeFal  courts.  So  long  as  this  continues  the 
railroad  companies  have  nothing  to  fear.  Upon  the  other  hand,  they  bave 
much  to  hope  for  If  they  can  succeed  In  destroying  the  State  regulation  of  rates. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  history  of  the  origin  of  these  movements,  it  la 
little  wonder  that  the  carriers  are  extremely  solicitous  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent and  to  remove  Che  possibility  of  further  advance  steps  In  the  different 
States. 

This  novelty  in  statecraft,  this  Federal  Oovernment  of  ours,  which  combines 
tbe  strong  central  government  with  local  self-government  Into  one  whole,  has 
some  elements  of  value  and  strength  never  dreamed  of,  perhaps,  by  those  who 
worked  out  the  details  In  the  latter  years  of  the  elghCeenCh  cenCury.  It  Is 
precisely  this  local  self-government  which  keeps  regulation  close  down  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  different  localities  and  different  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  railroad  business  is  so  complicated,  State  business 
la  so  closely  Interlaced  with  Interstate  hnslness,  and  Che  detail  of  the  costs. 
rates,  earnings,  values,  and  the  physical  handling  of  the  trafllc  are  so  Inter- 
woven and  connected  together  that  It  is  an  Impossibility  to  make  any  separation. 
Therefore  It  is  claimed  that  this  business  is  of  such  a  national  character  that 
it  requires  a  single  national  tribunal  to  regulate  it.  An  extract  from  a  recent 
report  of  Special  Master  W.  S.  Thorington,  sitting  In  the  Central  of  Georgia 
and  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  rate  hearings,  Is  In  point  on  this  separation 
between  local  and  Interstate  business.    He  stated : 

"The  vice  of  such  a  claim  consists  in  the  assumption  of  the  unity  and  in- 
separableness  In  ail  cases  of  the  two  classes  of  trafBc,  ■ 

"That  such  a  separation  Is  difficult  or  not  possible  with  the  exactness  of 
mathematical  certitude  is  very  generally  admitted,  but  It  would  be  a  startling 
canon  of  construction  that  a  State  Is  t»  be  deprived  of  a  right  so  vital  becanae 
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of  difficulties  In  the  way  ol  Its  exercise  wlien  sucli  a  principle  haa  .never  been 
applied  to  the  individuals  seeliing  to  enforce  oj-dlnnry  riglits  In  the  courts." 

One  sentence  will  contain  aD  answer  to  cliiiius  of  this  chiiracter,  that  It  la 
difficult  to  separate  the  expenses  on  liwal  and  through  hauls : 

Even  after  you  have  removed  the  State  lines  tlie  problem  of  reasonalile  local 
rates  still  remains. 

The  longer  tbe  tiauls  and  the  higher  tbe  rates  tbe  letter  It  Is  for  the  stock- 
holders In  railway  companies.  Upon  the  other  hand.  It  Is  to  tbe  Interest  of 
the  public  generally  to  have  short  hauls  aa  well  aa  long  hauls  and  to  have 
raiea  just  as  low  as  they  can  reasonably  be  placed,  provkilng  It  does  not  seri- 
ously Interfere  with  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  railway  business.  In 
order  to  tell  whether  local  rales  are  reasonable  or  not  It  will  be  necessary 
always  to  make  aome  division  between  operating  expenses,  earnings,  and  values. 
This  will  be  true  whether  State  governments  or  wlietlier  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  Jurisdiction  over  theae  local  hnula.  The  problem  of  tbe  reasonable 
looai  haul  in  all  Its  complexity  would  still  be  with  us  even  If  you  were  able  to 
destroy  Stnte  regulation. 

Occasionally  one  hears  about  various  examples  of  freak  legislation  on  tbe 
part  of  some  Stales.  These  are  very  rare,  "riie  argument  that  such  acta  Im- 
peach the  whole  bo<]y  of  State  legislation  Is  like  saying  that  one  sinner  In  a 
churcb  renders  the  whole  church  a  failure.  This  nrfniment  is  actually  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time ;  the  only  thing  It  proves  Is  the  aaslnlne  stupidity  of 
the  man  who  makes  the  argument.  There  have  been  a  hundred  wise  and 
beneflclal  lau'S  enacted  to  one  that  is  foolish ;  and  generally  the  unwise  law  has 
been  quickly  relegated  to  the  realm  of  oblivion  by  the  courts  or  by  tUe  solid 
good  sense  of  public  opinion  causing  Its  repeal. 

Should  It  ever  be  proven  In  any  given  case  that  a  State  has  reduced  Its 
interior  rates  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  favoring  Us  own  Industries  to  the 
Injury  of  a  neighboring  State,  then  It  will  be  ample  time  for  tbe  courts  to  Inter- 
fere. There  is  not  a  State  commissioner  in  America  who  aupports  such  a  policy. 
(See  San  Diego  Land  &.  Town  Co.  v.  Jasper.  189  IT.  S.,  439;  Knoxvllle  Water 
Co.  V.  Knoxvllle,  189  U.  S.,  434,  439.) 

Tbe  real  Issue  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical  In  character.  It  la  not 
whether  we  shall  abolish  all  State  regulation,  but.  Instead,  whether  this  or  that 
is  a  proper  function  to  be  performed  by  the  State.  Whenever  the  act  of  a  State 
legislature  or  commission  does,  In  fact,  conflict  with  the  findings  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  to  what  Is  just  and  reasonable,  and  directly 
interferes  with  and  places  a  burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  practically  alt 
of  us,  at  least  the  vast  majority,  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  such  a  condi- 
tion of  alTalra  should  not  continue.  Either  the  courts  or  some  other  tribunal 
not  a  party  to  the  disagreement  should  have  power  to  determine  which  rate  Is 
reasonable.  It  additional  legislation  he  needed  to  clarify  this  situation,  efforts 
alone  that  line  will  utlnmtely  succeed.  But  (hat  dues  not  affect  to  the  slight- 
est extent  tie  other  proposition — that  where  a  given  act  of  a  State  tribunal 
does  not  Interfere  with  Interstate  commerce  It  should  stand.  The  development 
of  the  law  has  been  along  tbe  line  of  determining  what  does  and  what  doea  not 
Interfere  with  Interstate  commerce.  This  kind  of  legislation  and  Judicial  in- 
terpretation have  been  in  progress  for  many  years.  But  it  Is  a  wholly  new  and 
nnheard-of  proposition  to  do  away  with  State  regulation.  This  is  a  doctrine 
that  jeopardizes  our  iDstitutlons. 

In  ease  of  a  discrimination  between  rates,  that  one  which  Is  unreasonable 
should  yield.  If  such  a  oinfltct  exists  between  State  and  Interstate  raica,  let 
the  Supreme  Court  determine  which  one  is  reasonable  and  must  stand,  and  the 
other  should  be  disapproved.  The  judiciary  has  no  power  to  determine  reason- 
able rates  for  the  future,  but  It  has  exercised  the  power  of  detennlning  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  already  established.  Even  it  that  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  better  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  that  respect  than  to  devitalize  our  dual 
system  of  government,  by  a  virtual  amendment  in  another  manner. 

Chief  Justice  Murahail  retained  to  the  fullest  extent  entire  appreciation  of 
the  Importance  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  National  Government,  thereby 
securing  to  us  and  to  posterity  one  Nation  instead  of  many;  yet  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  was  capable  also  of  realizing  the  value  of  the  States  In  our  scheme  of 
govemmenL 

In  the  famous  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.,  1,  203),  Marsliall,  com- 
menting on  these  iwwers  reserved  to  the  States,  said; 

"  They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation  which  embraces 

everything  within  the  territory  of  a  State  not  surrendered  to  the  General  Gov- 
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eroment ;  all  which  can  be  moat  advantaeeouBly  exercised  by  the  States  tbem- 
aeives.  InspectloD  lawa,  quarantine  laws,  health  laws  o(  everj'  Jescrlptlon,  as 
weU  aa  laws  for  regulating  tbe  internal  comnierc^  of  a  State,  and  those  which 
respei-'t  turnpike  roada.  terries,  etc.,  are  component  parts  of  QHb  mass." 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  In  the  masterly  opinion  rendered  in  the  Minnesota  Bate 
case,  gives  recognition  to  the  same  principle.    He  says: 

"  Our  eystem  of  government  Is  a  practk-al  adjustment,  by  which  the  national 
authority  as  conferred  by  the  Constitution  Is  maintained  In  Its  full  scope  with- 
out unnecessary  loss  of  local  efflclency." 

The  great  beneUt  urged  on  behalf  of  exclusive  national  control  Is  unlformit;. 
We  hove  made  a  sort  of  modern  fetish  out  of  tjiis  slogan,  "  uniformity."  Any- 
thing done  in  the  name  of  uniformity  we  assume  to  be  right  and  proper.  To 
be  sure  uniformity  is  very  greatly  to  be  deslretl.  We  nil  agree  on  that  proposi- 
tion. But  there  Is  something  even  better  and  more  Important  than  unlfonulty — 
that  is,  wise  regulation.  Rates  miiy  be  uniformly  high  or  uniformly  low. 
Rules  of  service  may  be  uniformly  harsh  and  rigid  or  uniformly  las  and  weiak 
Proof  that  they  are  uniform  does  not  prove  that  they  are  Jiiat. 

Wise  regulation  contemplates  vastly  more  than  mere  uniformity.  If  uni- 
formity were  the  aummum  bonom,  we  should  have  a  world  government  pre- 
scribing what  time  of  the  year  we  must  plow  and  reap,  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion we  shall  give  to  our  children,  etc.  Harvest  time  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  particular  portion  of  the  world  in  which  you  live ;  education  should  depend 
somewhat  upon  your  circumstances  and  probable  future  life. 

There  are  some  things  which  a  world  government  could  do  better  than  Na- 
tional or  State  governments.  A  world  government  could  compel  peace  amongst 
the  nations;  but  <>:  could  not  eBlctently  prescribe  the  character  of  sewers  to 
be  Installed  by  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa,,  or  Des  Slolnes.  Iowa.  There  are 
some  things  i  national  government  can  do  better  than  a  State  or  city  govern- 
ment. But  we  do  not  want  to  leave  It  to  the  National  Government  to  prescrll» 
the  character  of  telephone  service  our  city  shall  have.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
it  to  Congress  to  determine  the  time  I  shall  retire  at  night  There  are  some 
things  which  might  well  be  left  to  a  world  government,  there  are  others  which 
can  be  cared  for  better  by  our  National  Government,  and  others  by  the  State 
goveniment ;  and  still  others  hy  the  county,  and  city,  and  family.  And  there 
are  a  few  matters  that  even  the  individual,  himself,  can  best  perform,  atranga 
as  It  may  seem  to  some. 

The  real  problem  Is  how  to  secure  wise  regulation.  Will  a  strong  cntral- 
Ized  government  bring  the  l)est  results,  or  Is  the  Federal  plan— Joining  na- 
lonal  and  State  control — preferable?  The  Issue  concerns  the  method  of  gov- 
emment,  one  of  the  profound  problems  at  the  basis  of  all  orgnnized  human  life. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  Interstate  commerce  seems  to  have  raised  the 
query  amongst  some  of  us  aa  to  whether  separate  State  governments  are  longer 
needed.  The  wisdom  of  local  self-government  and  the  Federal  system  of  state- 
craft is  up  for  consideration.  The  Sanborn  doctrine  strikes  at  the  very  vitals 
of  our  present  system. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
At  one  time  the  prevailing  sentiment  favored  Independent  States.  It  was  the 
genius  of  a  Marshall  that  crented  the  great  public  sentiment,  later  crystallized 
under  the  leadership  of  Lincoln,  which  saved  our  country  from  l)etng  trans- 
formed Into  several  separate  nations.  To-day  tbe  pendulum  Is  swinging  In 
the  other  direction.  We'  ore  anxiously  waiting  to  see  if  there  will  be  other 
champions  of  our  Federal  system,  our  American  plan  of  government,  men  who 
will  have  the  far-^ghted  vision  and  the  courage  to  save  the  country  this  time 
from  going  to  the  other  extreme.  The  life  of  our  dual  system  of  govenuoent 
Is  again  nt  stake.  Many  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  its  value  In  the  glamoiir 
of  a  new  nationalism. 

Too  nmch  "  natlonallam  "  Is  just  aa  wrong  as  too  much  "  States'  rights." 
There  Is  a  happy  medium. 

It  Is  not  this  Government  as  one  Nation,  nor  the  several  States,  but  tbe  com- 
bination in  one  Federal  plan  tbat  has  rendered  such  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  It  is  this  Federal  plan  tbat  must  be  most  Jcalonslj 
guarded.  A  tendency  one  way  or  the  other,  toward  central  I  nation  or  toward 
decentralization,  is  dangerous. 

It  must  be  expected  that  from  time  to  time  there  will  be  strong  men,  men 
who  are  ambitious  to  leave  diattnguished  names  in  history,  who  will  champion 
a  powerful,  centralized  government  in  the  United  States.  There  always  has 
been,  nnd  there  always  wlll.be,  a  dramatic  attraction  in  the  building  of  great 
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empires  abuut  n  cetitriil  authority;  the  glory  of  power  Id  a  supreme  authority 
Ititfrests  uikI  fkwes  eveo  tliuse  who  are  governed. 

The  strength  of  natioas  does  not  lie  In  the  Taotness  of  the  territory  under  one 
Uglily  centralized  and  supreme  authority.  This  trnth  has  been  centuries  In  the 
leuraing. 

That  government  uhlth  hugs  closest  to  the  sober  and  mature  Judgment  of 
the  people  mid  keeps  in  touch  with  the  demands  of  changing  conditions  is  the 
one  whicii  iiest  fiilfllla  Its  ml'ssiiin  ami  will  live  the  longest.  The  makers  of 
government  muMt  set  ns  their  coalnot  the  creation  of  an  extensive  centralized 
machinery  but  a  bumiiii  organism,  capable  of  reaching  out  and  senrchlng  after 
and  meeting  the  demands  of  life. 

Mr.  BRrAN,  In  this  address  he  calls  attention  to  the  objections, 
which  I  desire  to  emphasize,  and  treats  them  much  more  elaborately 
than  I  can  in  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  All  I  can  do  is  to  present 
substantially  the  same  thought  in  my  own  way. 

When  you  take  the  railroad  systems  of  this  country,  involving,  as 
they  do.  I  think,  160,000  miles— "is  it  not? 

Sir.  FAuuiXER.  It  is  over  200,000. 

Mr.  EscH.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Mr,  Bhyas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  from  time  to  time  to  intjuire 
as  to  the  details,  because  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
involved  than  I  am  with  the  figures.  When  you  take  the  railroad 
systems,  involving  the  management  of  some  250,000  miles  of  railroad, 
and  collecting  earnings  amounting  to 

Mr.  Adamsox.  It  was  almost  three  billion  last  year, 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes;  over  three  billions,  I  think — an  amount  at  least 
twice  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  interrupting. 
The  witness  asked  that  question ;  it  was  not  I, 

Mr,  BnTAN,  I  hope  you  will  help  me,  because  I  come  before  you, 

fntlemen.  without  any  opportunity  to  prepare  such  a  statement  as 
would  like  to  present,  and  will  ask  permission  to  make  such  addi- 
tions and  amplifications  as  may  seem  best  when  I  have  more  leisure. 

When  you  take  the  management  of  a  system  of  railroads  with  this 
amount  of  mileage  and  collecting  more  than  twice,  as  I  say.  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Federal  Government,  and  when  you  remember  how  many 
men  it  takes  to  conduct  this  Federal  Government,  you  can  see  that 
you  are  either  going  to  build  up  an  enormous  bureau  with  a  multi- 
tude of  officials  or  else  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  do  this  enormous 
work  with  a  few  men  who  can  not  possibly  attend  to  it. 

The  first  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
there  can  not  be  an  efficient  regulation  from  this  central  source  with- 
out the  creation  of  machinery  that  is  far  beyond  the  calculation,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  it  stated,  of  those  who  have  considered  it  from 
that  side. 

The  second  objection  is  a  fundamental  one,  namely,  that  the  fur- 
ther you  remove  the  work  of  regulation  from  the  people  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  the  people  to  control  their  representatives.  If  there 
is  any  virtue  in  representative  government,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  representation  is  best  when  the  representatives  are  nearest  home 
and  most  completely  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  tend- 
ency that  we  have  observed  throughout  this  country  is  already 
BuMcient  to*  have  impressed  itself  upon  several  States  to  put  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  a  power  with  which  they  had  parted 
through  the  process — that  is,  reclaiming  the  Government  through 
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the  process  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  In  that  we  see  evi- 
dence of  a  confidence  in  the  people  and  a  distrust  of  the  people's 
representatives. 

Now,  this  distrust  rests  upon  several  foundations;  that  is,  there 
are  several  things  that  contribute  to  this  distrust.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  natural  bias  of  the  man.  Every  man  has  a  natural  bia-s- 
If  the  word  "  natural  "  is  considered, -I  possibly  ought  to  say  that  it 
is  a  bias  that  is  controlling,  whether  it  comes  in  youth  or  comes  after 
maturity.  It  is  a  bias  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great  line  that 
runs  through  society.  There  is  just  one  division,  as  I  understand 
it,  between  men,  and  that  is  the  line  that  separates  a  man  who  is  at 
heart  a  democrat  from  the  man  who  is  at  heart  an  aristocrat;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  gentlemen  that  I  am  not  using  the  word  "  demo- 
crat" in  a  partisan  sense.  The  word  is  2,000  years  older  than  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  is  a  word  which  describes  an  attitude  of  the 
human  heart,  and  that  attitude  which  it  describes  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  the  attitude  described  by  the  word  aristocrat.  They  do  not 
differ  in  honesty — the  democrats  and  aristocrats.  They  differ  in  bias, 
in  point  of  view.  The  democrat  believes  in  a  society  built  from  the 
bottom.  The  aristocrat  believes  in  a  society  suspended  from  the 
top;  and  because  of  this  difference  of  opinion  the  democrat  believes 
that  things  ought  to  come  up  from  the  people.  The  aristocrat  be- 
lieves they  ought  to  come  down  from  the  few. 

To  illustrate  it,  the  man  who  is  at  heart  a  democrat  believes  that 
legislation  should  be  for  the  masses.  His  philosophy  is  that  if  you 
just  make  the  masses  prosperous  that  prosperity  will  find  its  way  up 
through  all  the  classes  that  rest  upon  the  masses.  The  aristocrat, 
because  of  his  point  of  view,  namely,  that  society  is  suspended  from 
the  top.  says — and  he  says  honestly,  for  he  believes  it — legislate  for 
the  well-to-do  and  then  be  patient  and  wait  until  their  prosperity 
leads  to  those  below. 

Now,  when  you  are  choosing  a  representative  everything  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view.  He  may  be  just  as  honest  a  man  as  you 
could  find,  but  if  he  really  believes  that  the  well-to-do  must  take 
care  of  the  rest  of  the  people  his  decisions  are  going  to  be  entirely 
different  from  the  decisions  of  the  man  who  takes  the  other  point  of 
view  and  believes  that  society  is  built  from  the  bottom  and  that 
good  comes  up'from  the  masses. 

Now,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  a  man's  fundamental  bias  until 
you  test  it,  and  the  further  he  is  from  you  the  more  difficult  it  is  for 
you  to  follow  him  and  to  measure  him  and  to  judge  whether  he  repre- 
sents you  or  somebody  else.  A  democrat — taking  the  word  in  its 
fundamental  sense — believes  that  the  representative  ought  to  act  for 
the  people.  The  aristocrat  believes  he  ought  to  think  for  the  jwo- 
ple;  and  if  you  take  all  this  railway  business  to  Washington  you  have 
got  to  depend  for  all  your  regulation  upon  the  men  who  are  elected 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Senate,  who  come  a  long  distance  from  home, 
and  who  are  so  remote  from  their  constituency  that  the  constituency 
is  not  able  to  watch  over  them,  or  rather  to  watch  them,  and  to 
measure  their  fidelity  in  ^e  matter  of  representation;  so  that  when 
you  surrender  this  power  that  the  States  now  have  and  put  it  all 
here  in  Washington  you  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  people  to  watch 
the  men  who  are  their  exponents  and  their  spokesmen. 
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The  second  is  that  the  temptations  are  much  greater  if  you  pot 
the  power  here  than  if  you  kept  it  at  home,  because  if  an  act  of 
Congress  is  to  affect  these  railroad  systems  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  or  $100,000,000  a  year,  the  railroads  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  to  act.  I  hope  jou  will  not  think  I  am  reflecting  on  the 
railroads  when  I  say  they  may  yield  to  temptation  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence. I  have  known  them  to  do  so.  You  may  remember  that  a 
few  years  ago  some  money  was  appropnated  for  the  building  of  this 
depot.  Some  of  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  how  much  it  was.  Was 
it  not  two  or  three  millions  t 

Mr.  EscH.  I  think  the  District  appropriated  about  three  millions 
and  the  Government  about  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  Brtan.  Congress  appropriated  something 

Mr.  Cni-Lop.  The  same  as  the  District — one-half. 
Mr.  Bhtan.  At  that  time  two  of  the  leading  railroads  that  enter 
into  this  place  had  their  lobbyists  in  the  corridor  of  the  Capitol 
issuing  passes  to  the  Members,  and  I  know  of  two  cases  where  the 
raitroad  lobbyists  refused  passes  to  men  who  had  voted  against  the 
railroads'  position  in  this  question.  One  was  a  lobbyist  of  one  of  the 
roads  and  one  was  the  lobbyist  of  the  other.  If  they  will  send  their 
lobbyists  to  the  Capitol  with  their  pass  books — of  course  they  can 
not  do  it  now,  because  the  pass  business  has  been  prohibited ;  that  is, 
the  issuing  of  passes  has  been  stopped,  and  that  was  only  a  few 
years  ago — if  they  will  send  their  lobbyists  to  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  with  their  check  books  to  purchase,  by  passes,  the  votes  of 
men  on  so  small  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000,  what  will  be  the 
temptation  when  a  brief  statute  may  mean  $60,000,000  or  $100,000,000  ( 
I  was  in  Congress  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  know  what  diffi- 
cultv  we  had  whenever  any  question  affecting  the  railroads  came  up. 
You  will  recall  that  it  took  10  or  15  years  to  secure  a  change  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  enlarging  its 
powers.  It  took  10  or  15  years  to  secure  it,  after  the  commission  had 
asked  year  after  year  that  this  power  be  granted.  What  was  it  that 
prevented  it?  It  was  the  influence  of  the  railroads  in  your  National 
Capital.  Your  railroads  were  potential  enougli  and  powerful 
enough  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  on  that  subject  and  to  influ- 
ence the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress;  and  1  i-emember  that 
the  president  of  one  of  the  railroads  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  he 
came,  after  he  was  elected,  under  the  privileges  of  our  rules,  and, 
sitting  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  directed  the  fight  against  the 
measure  that  the  railroads  were  opposing. 

Now.  I  only  mention  these  as  some  of  the  thmgs  you  have  got  to 
consider,  and  when  vou  take  from  the  States  the  power  that  they 
have  and  put  it  all  here  vou  make  every  congressional  contest  a  fight 
with  the  railroads  of  this  whole  country,  for,  remember,  that  the 
railroads  of  the  whole  country  will  he  interested  m  the  election  of 
everv  Congressman  in  every  district.  They  will  be  interested  in  the 
election  of  every  Senator  from  eveir  State,  because  one  ™te  ma^ 
decide  a  question  that  may  mean  $10,000,000  or  even  $100,000,000 
to  them.  ,    ,  -        -1,  1.     J.     u  ■        -4. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  the  direct  result  of  this  will  be  to  bring  mto 
national  politics  a  corrupting  force  greater  than  we  have  ever  known 
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before,  and  that  every  Congressman  will  be  subjected  to  pressure 
after  he  gets  here,  and  that  we  will  find  these  men  picking  out  the 
men  who  are  to  run  and  furnishing  them  the  means  with  which  to 
secure  nominations,  and  with  the  means  with  which  to  secure  elec- 
tions— not  necessarily  doing  things  which  necessarily  violate  the 
statutes.  They  may  not  furnish  money,  because  tinder  our  present 
law  that  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  and  forporations  can  not 
contribute  to  campaign  funds;  they  can  not  furnish  passes,  because 
that  has  been  pronibited ;  but  remember  that  the  railroads  run  into 
all  the  towns  of  any  importance,  and  they  have  their  agents  there; 
they  have  their  attorneys;  they  have  their  station  agents  and  their 
adjusters,  and  they  have  the  men  whom  they  call  upon  to  testify ; 
if  dama^  is  done,  there  are  certain  ones  whom  they  call  to  testify 
as  to  injuries:  if  there  is  an  injury,  there  are  certain  physicians  who 
testify  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  They  have  their  entire  work- 
ing force,  and  when  you  put  the  entire  working  force  of  all  the  rail- 
roads behind  a  candidate  for  nomination  and.  after  he  is  nominated, 
behind  the  candidate  for  election,  you  bring  into  politics  a  tremen- 
dous special  interest  that  can  not  but  have  its  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  when  you  send  to  Washington  a  man 
who  comes  as  the  representative  of  any  special  interest,  he  is  open  to 
the  solicitations  of  every  other  special  intere-st,  for  the  special  in- 
terests have  to  stand  together,  and  any  man  who  comes  with  a  com- 
mission— a  secret  commission — from  any  special  interest  is  here  to 
trade  his  vote  on  any  subject  with  the  representative  of  any  other 
special  interest  that  needs  his  help. 

Now,  that,  to  my  mind,  is  a  consideration  that  can  not  he  over- 
looked by  those  who  are  dealing  with  this  subject  in  a  large  way  and 
in  an  official  way. 

The  third  point  is  that  tlie  absorption  of  legislative  power  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  surrender  of  all  legislative  power  by 
the  State  governments  will  practically  obliterate  the  lines  of  the 
States  and  weaken  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  while  it 
will  tremendously  increase  the  centralizing  forces  that  are  at  work 
in  our  Government.  I  believe  that  no  one  has  better  stated  the 
merits  of  the  dual  form  of  government  than  Webster  when  he  spoke 
of  an  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  States. 

Now,  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  States  should  be  indestructible 
as  it  is  that  the  Union  shall  be  indissoluble,  for  our  Government 
rests  for  its  success  upon  the  plan  that  enables  the  units  to  take  care 
of  the  things  that  relate  to  them,  leaving  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  control  of  the  things  that  relate  to  all  the  States.  It  is  just  as 
nccessarv,  to  my  mind,  that  the  local  unit  shall  be  preserved  and 
shall  be  safeguarded  as  it  is  that  we  shall  act  as  a  unit  on  all  matters 
that  affect  the  Xation.  And  that  is  necessary  for  exactly  the  same 
reasons  that  I  have  mentioned  before.  The  people  at  home  can 
better  attend  to  the  things  at  home,  and  if  this  Federal  Government 
attempted  to  take  care  of  all  these  things  it  would  so  enormously  in- 
crease the  work  to  be  done  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
do  it  with  anv  scrutiny.  ^  ,      , 

What  do  vou  find  here  ?  I  have  not  seen  the  statement  for  two  or 
three  years.'but  I  remember  when  we  had  10.000  bills  introduced  in 
one  Congress, 
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Mr.  Adausok.  It  has  got  to  80,000  now. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  WeU,  gentlemen,  you  see  my  service  is  of  a  very 
ancient  kindjUid  there  has  been  a  great  growth  since.  Thirty  thou- 
sand bills.  What  Congressman  or  Senator  attempts  to  consider,  to 
examine,  or  to  understond  any  large  percentage  of  the  30,000  bills 
that  are  introduced?  Of  course,  you  say  that  the  committees  sift 
these  out 

Mr.  Adahson.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  answer  that  question,  I 
will  tell  you  that  some  Congressmen!  are  so  wise  that  they  pretend 
to  study  all  of  them  and  pretend  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  know 
more  about  them  thfm  the  committees  that  unanimously  reported 
them. 

Mr.  BRrAN,  I  notice  you  say  "  pretend." 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  That  woud  express  an  opinion.  According  to  your 
judgment  it  is  mere  pretense? 

Mr.  Adauson.  I  think  generally  so.  ITiere  is  not  one  case  in  ten 
thousand  that  a  man  knows  more  about  them  than  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Sius.  In  the  recent  Congress  there  were  over  40,000  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  introduced  in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  Bhtan.  So  you  see  how  conservative  I  am,  gentlemen,  in  my 
statement. 

When  it  comes  to  the  committees  you  have  a  number  of  committees, 
and  when  vou  divide  40,000  bills  and  resolutions  among  the  com- 
mittees of  tne  Senate  and  House  you  can  see  what  a  numMr  of  them 
go  to  one  committee.  How  many  committees  have  you  in  the  Senate 
or  House? 

Mr.  Ebch.  About  58  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Bbtan.  That  would  mean  ah  average  of  something  like  650 
bills  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  EscB.  Of  course  over  three-fourths  of  those  bills  are  private 
bills,  pension  bills,  etc. 

Mr.  Brtan.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  great  many  of  those,  but 
quite  a  number  of  them  are  on  general  subjects. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  is  true. 

Mr,  Brtan.  When  you  take  the  number  of  bills  that  go  to  the 
committee  you  see  that  with  the  work  that  a  committeeman  has  to 
do  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  much  about  all  these  bills,  so 
that  you  have  your  subcommittees,  and  these  bills  are  divided  among 
the  subcommittees,  and  then  the  subcommittee  divides  the  bills  among 
a  still  smaller  number,  and  finally  you  get  down  to  one  man  who  takes 
a  bill  and  reports  it,  and  what  you  fiiow  is  what  one  man  reports 
largely,  and  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  some  great  public  interest  you 
have  simply  the  opinion  of  one  man  who  has  investigated  it,  and  that 
will  largelj'  guide  the  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  practice  that  seems  to  me  scarcely 
to  be  the  fact.  Committees  take  up  bills  for  consideration,  and  when 
they  do  take  up  bills  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  reporting  upon 
them  it  is  the  custom  of  those  committees,  so  far  as  I  have  had  ex- 
perience, to  examine  them  very,  very  carefully,  because  each  member 
of  the  committee  has  certain  responsibility.  I  think,  in  fairness,  that 
ought  not  to  be  said. 
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Mr,  Brtan,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  any  correction  made.  I  am 
only  stating  it  mathematically. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly, 

Mr,  Brian,  If  the  number  of  bills  averages  650  to  a  committee 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Yes,  sir ;  but  comparatively  few  of  those  bills  are 
reported. 

Senator  Cuhhins.  I  suggest  that  the  rule  of  i.he  committee  ought 
to  be  observed, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  was  not  the  first  to  violate  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  many  violations  of  the  rule,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  has  called  attention  to  it  I  will  say  I 
will  enforce  it  hereafter. 

Mr.  Bryam.  Let  me  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  should  not  like  to 
have  the  rule  invoked  if  it  is  with  the  idea  of  protecting  me,  because 
I  am  here  to  contribute,  if  I  can,  to  the  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  any  member  of  the  committee  inter- 
rupt me  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Bryan,  the  rule  is  not  invoked  with  a  view  to 
protecting  you.  We  know  that  you  are  abundantly  able  to  protect 
yourself.  But  the  rule,  as  originally  made  in  the  committee,  was  that 
the  committee  would  not  interrupt  a  witness  whilst  he  was  making 
his  opening  statement;  that  after  he  had  closed  they  would  then 
ezamme  him  in  order,  in  an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  Bryan,  I  must  hurry  through,  because  I  want  to  give  you  time 
to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  understand  the  witness  himself  may  refer  to  any 
member  of  the  committee,  or  all  of  us,  and  ask  us  any  questions  he 
wishes? 

Mr,  Bbtan.  Yes,    I  will  now  refer  to,  you  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  not  yet  ruled  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  make  the  point 

Mr.  Bbtan,  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  this — that 
the  dual  character  of  our  Government  is  essential  to  its  permanence. 
The  fact  that  we  now  have  40,000  bills,  when  a  few  years  ago  we 
only  had  10,  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  it  is  going  to  be,  for  our 
country  is  a  growing  country — 50  years  from  now  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  very  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  with 
no  change  whatever  in  this  organic  division.  But  if  we  are  to  con- 
solidate things  here  at  Washington  it  only  multiplies  the  demands, 
and  I  believe  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  in  the  course  of  time,  if 
not  now,  the  work  that  would  devolve  upon  this  Government  would 
be  so  great  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  give  the  same 
careful  attention  to  these  questions  that  could  be  given  by  these  units 
acting  nione,  and  my  observation  of  Congress  was  that  a  measure 
that  affected  a  locality  was  really  left  to  the  people  of  that  locality. 
For  instance,  if  a  subject  came  up  in  regard  to  oysters  down  on  the 
Chesapeake,  the  men  who  represented  the  districts  immediately 
affected  would  be  the  ones  who  would  have  almost  absolute,  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  action  on  that  measure.  In  other  words,  if  you 
attempt  to  put  everything  here,  it  will  result  in  our  really  turning  it 
over  to  the  people  who  act  for  those  particular  sections,  and  they  act 
under  much  less  restraint  than  the  people  who  act  upon  thero  at  home 
and  are  nearer  to  the  people. 
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What  I  wanted  to  say  I  have  said ;  that  is,  the  principles  that  I 
speak  of  I  have  presented.  I  believe  that  the  transfer  of  this  policy 
would  bring  a  tremendously  increased  pressure  to  bear  upon  those 
who  deal  with  this  question.  That  it  would  centralize  this  Govern- 
ment more  than  anything  else  that  has  ever  been  suggested  since  this 
Government  was  organized.  When  you  remember  that  these  rail- 
roads are  now  actually  collecting  more  than  twice — we  have  not  the 
exact  figures — but  more  than  twice  the  entire  amount  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected,  you  can  see  that  to  bring  that  business 
from  48  States  and  deposit  it  here  would  work  such  a  revolution  as 
we  have  never  known  in  our  governmental  work. 

And  I  may  remind  you  of  this,  that  the  lessening  of  the  restraint 
is  not  merely  theoretical — that  is,  the  statement  that  the  restraint 
would  be  less  is  not  a  matter  of  theory — it  is  a  matter  that  is 
.demonstrated  by  experience;  and  I  may  add,  if  you  will  not  accept 
it  as  a  reflection  upon  anybody  who  appears  for  the  railroads,  that 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  ask  for  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  it  is 
not  intended  for  greater  regulation. 

When  I  say  that  those  in  charge  of  the  railroads  are  like  other 
people,  I  say  all  that  can  be  asked.  If  they  say  they  are  better  than 
other  people  the  burden  is  on  them,  and  tfiey  will  nnd  it  difficult  to 
present  the  evidence.  If  I  say  that  they  are  just  like  other  people, 
selfish,  biased,  looking  after  themselves,  I  am  not  only  stating  a 
general  fact  that  is  universally  applicable,  but  I  am  stating  a  fact 
that  can  be  proven  by  abundant  testimony,  if  the  truth  of  it  were 
challenged. 

The  fact  that  these  people  are  here  asking  for  the  surrender  of 
all  the  power  the  States  have  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  get  away  from  regulation  and  not  to  get  a  better 
regulation,  and  that  is  supported  by  what  we  have  seen. 

Where  have  our  laws  come  from  tliat  have  given  as  whatever 
regulations  we  have  had?  Largely  from  the  States.  We  have  a 
2-cent  rate,  for  instance,  that  has  been  given  us  in  a  number  of 
States.  To-day  the  railroad  in  some  instances,  I  will  not  say  in  all, 
are  charging  more  for  the  interstate  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates, 
and  I  know  several  cases  whore  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
higher  rate,  divide  at  the  State  line  and  then  cross  over. 

I  had  an  experience  myself  the  other  day  in  going  from  one  city 
to  another.  The  man  who  was  with  me  said,  "  I  am  going  down  to 
get  my  ticket;  I  will  get  yours  at  the  same  time."  I  said,  "I  wish 
you  would."  When  we  got  on  the  train  I  said,  "  How  much  do  I 
owe  you  ?"  He  gave  me  the  amount,  and  he  said,  "  I  only  bought  to 
a  certain  place,  Because  by  buying  there  we  get  the  2-cent  rate,  and 
we  save  85  cents."  So  my  friend  had  been  good  enough  to  sa\e  me 
85  cents  by  buying  there. 

A  few  years  ago  I  wrote  to  a  Member  of  Congress  and  suggested 
to  him  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Federal  statute  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  sell  interstate  tickets  for  a  price  not  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  local  rates,  and  surely  if  there  is  any  proposition  that  rests 
upon  sound  economic  grounds  it  is  that  a  railroad  can  carry  a  pas- 
senger the  whole  distance  for  as  little  per  mile  as  the  two  parts  of  it. 

My  friend  could  not  interest  Congress  in  so  simple  a  proposition, 
and  to-day,  with  our  Congress  in  session,  we  have  no  successful  effort, 
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and  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have  even  any  unsuccessful  effort, 
but  we  certainly  have  no  successful  effort  to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  the  protection  that  has  already  been  given  to  the  people  of 
the  States  by  these  States. 

Now,  if  we  can  not  get  through  Congress  a  measure  that  will  give 
to  the  people  who  cross  State  lines  as  low  a  rate  as  they  can  get  in 
different  States  through  which  they  travel,  certainly,  gentlemen,  he 
will  have  to  find  some  other  reason  for  advocating  this  national 
transfer  than  the  bare  restraining  and  restriction  of  railroads. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Mr,  Bryan,  I  think  that  is  the  proper  place  to 
answer  your  appeal  for  suggestions.  I  referred  that  bill  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the  substance  of  their  reply  was 
that  to  pass  that  bill  would  be  to  enable  the  different  States  to  make 
the  rat^  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  they 
could  not  approve  that. 

Mr,  Bryan.  I  do  not  see  that  that  answers  the  proposition, 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  was  their  reply.  Did  I  say  "  answer "  or 
"  reply  "  ? 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  will  call  it  "  reply."  But  that  does  not  change  the 
fact  tliat  when  it  comes  to  Washington  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
denying  the  relief  that  is  desired  that  the  relief  is  more  difficult  to 
secure  than  it  is  at  home  where  the  people  live  near  to  their  con- 
stituents and  go  back  to  their  constituents  and  their  constituents  are 
more  amenable  to  public  opinion. 

These  are  the  general  objections  I  have  to  this,  and  while  I  state 
them  as  my  personal  objections,  because  I  do  not  come  here  in  a 
representative  capacity,  there  is  no  one  that  I  know  of  for  whom  I 
can  speak,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  the  opinion  that  I  present  is  enter- 
tained by  quite  a  good  many  people.  And  I  believe  that  when  the 
issue  is  presented  to  the  people  and  the  people  understand  it  that 
there  will  be  a  very  unanimous  objection  to  the  surrender  of  the 
power  of  the  States  over  these  corporations.  So  that  the  proposition 
that  I  beg  to  submit  as  a  substitute  for  the  proposition  which  you 
are  discussing  is  that  national  remedies  should  be  added  to  State 
remedies,  and  not  substituted  for  them. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should  not  use  all  the  power  that 
it  has  for  the  regulation  of  railroads,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
fullest  use  of  its  power  should  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with 
the  sole  and  entire  use  of  the  powers  of  the  States. 

And  when  the  Federal  Government  has  done  all  it  will  do,  and 
when  the  States  have  done  all  they  will  do,  we  will  not  have  any 
more  regulation,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  people  of  this  country 
need ;  and  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  State,  and  to  con- 
solidate all  authority  at  Washington  would,  to  my  mind,  inevitably 
lessen,  and  not  increase,  the  restrictions  and  restraints  and  control; 
afld  I  think  a  removal  of  all  legislative  power  would,  very  naturally, 
be  followed  by  a  removal  of  all  judicial  power;  and  I  need  not  tell  you. 
gentlemen,  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  a  man 
who  has  a  cause  of  action  against  a  railroad  is  able  to  prosecute  it  in 
his  county,  or  must  travel  around  and  prosecute  it  before  some  United 
States  court.  There  are  two  ways  of  denying  justice:  One  is  to  abso- 
lutely refuse  it,  and  the  other  is  to  make  the  securing  of  it  so  expen- 
sive that  a  man  can  not  afford  to  prosecute  his  claim;  and  if  this 
theory,  as  I  have  seen  it  presented  here,  is  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
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States  are  to  surrender  all  their  pon-er  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  assume  it  all,  I  think  the  same  arguments  that  would  lead  to 
that,  would  very  soon  lead  to  the  surrender  of  all  judicial  control, 
and  then,  if  a  man  had  a  cow  run  over,  he  had  better  give  the  rest  of 
the  herd  than  sue  for  the  cow ;  and  I  ain  convinced  that  the  general 
public  is  not  entertaining  the  thought  of  giving  up  any  power  it  has 
to  regulate  these  corporations,  that  have  become  so  great  that  the 
God-made  man  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  he  comes  to  compete 
with  the  man-made  corporation.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  speak- 
ing in  so  rambling  a  way — I  have  not  had  time  to  present  this  in  a 
logical  way;  I  have  been  so  occupied  with  matters  that  I  could  not 
put  off,  that  since  I  learned  I  was  to  come  here  this  morning,  I  have 
had  no  time  to  arrange  my  thoughts  in  any  logical  order.  There  are 
other  things  that  I  would  be  glad  to  present  on  other  subjects,  but  I 
understand  you  are  now  discussing  only  this  question  of  the  rail- 
roads— I  mean,  the  change  in  control. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  upon  any  of 
the  subjects  that  are  embraced  in  resolution  No.  60,  Mr.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bhtan.  Would  the  question  of  what  a  railroad  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  cOme  under  that? 

The  Chairman,  Yes;  any  legislation  relating  to  interstate  com- 
merce transportation. 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  you  adjourn  at  12,  and  I  want  to  give  you  plenty 
of  time  to  ask  questions,  because  I  think  I  will  not  he  able  to  ceme 
back  after  12. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  .Adamson.  Capitalization  is  a  very  important  feature,  is  it 
not — financing? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  questions  of  Government  ownership,  capitali- 
zation, control  of  stock  and  bond  issues,  national  incorporation,  and 
ever>'  subject  that  relates 

Mr.  CcLLOP.  Financing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bhtan.  I  think  it  will  not  take  me  long  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  I  recognize  that  the  expression  of  an  opinion  is  not  of  value  to 
the  committee,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  fortify  my  opinion  with 
something  more  substantial. 

\s  to  Government  ownership,  I  have  believed  for  a  number  of 
years  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  inevitable  only  because  the  railroads 
will  not  consent  to  effective  regulation,  and  I  think  it  is  now  some 
10  years  since  I  had  occasion  to  say  that  unless  our  experience  with 
the  railroads  was  different  from  our  experience  with  municipal  cor- 
porations, the  people,  for  their  own  protection,  would  be  compelled 
to  take  charge  of  the  railroads.  Our  experience  with  municipal  cor- 
porations has  been  this :  That  the  men  who  o^n  the  franchise  have  so 
large  a  pecuniary  interest  that  they  are  always  alert  and  watching; 
while  the  individual  citizen  has  so  small  an  interest,  relatively,  that 
he  is  not  so  alert  or  so  watchful,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  cities 
of  any  size  the  people  holding  the  franchise  have  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  control  trie  election  of  councilmen.  or  whoever 
have  the  authority,  in  order  to  protect  their  interest ;  and  some  of  you 
may  have  heard  the  argument  made  that  they  do  not  want  to  enter 
politics,  bnt  they  have  to  enter  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
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the  demagogue;  and  I  mav  add  that  the  first  time  this  was  presented 
in  an  official  way  by  any  high  authority — this  matter  of  national  in- 
corporation— I  remember  that  the  president  of  a  railroad,  whose  rail- 
road had,  only  a  short  time  before,  been  found  b^  an  investigating 
committee  to  have  three  times  as  much  capitalization  as  it  had  prop- 
erty, gave  out  an  interview  indorsing  national  corporation,  and  the 
reason  he  gave  was  that  it  was  the  only  way  the  railroads  could  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  demagogues  in  the  legislature;  and  that  is 
the  argument  given  in  the  cities — that  they  must  protect  themselves 
from  sandbaggers  and  demagogues;  but  the  result  is  corruption,  and 
the  cities  have  been  forced  to  tatte  over  their  franchises  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  people,  not  only  the  economic  protection  but  the  political 
protection. 

Now,  I  said  that  unless  onr  experience  with  the  railroads  was  dif- 
ferent, we  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
the  effort  that  is  now  being  made  to  secure  a  revolutionary  change 
and  the  effort  made  not  in  the  interest  of  better  regulation,  but  to 
avoid  the  regulation  of  the  States,  is  simply  an  illustration  of  what 
I  meant  when  I  said  the  people  would,  for  their  own  protection,  be 
compelled  to  take  these  railroads  over;  and  my  opinion  is  that 
nothing  would  hasten  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads  more 
than  the  success  of  the  plan  which  is  under  discussion.  If  you  can 
ever  secure  national  cori>oration — and  that,  of  course,  is  of  no  value 
unltfe  it  is  effective  in  transferring  the  control,  for  a  national  corpo- 
ration that  does  not  effect  any  change  is  not  worth  having:  it  is 
only  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  does  bring  this  change  in  the  cen- 
tering of  authority,  but  if  this  succeeds,  I  felieve  that  the  evils  that 
will  develop  will  become  so  intolerable  that  it  will  hasten  the  action  ; 
but,  my  friends,  I  never  believe  it  wise  to  advocate  a  bad  thin^  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  bring  a  better  thing.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  unsound  philosophy.  I  think  that  if  you  oppose  a  thing,  and 
it  comes,  you  can  then  take  advantage  of  it,  and  you  may  be  able 
to  use  it  to  bring  something  that  is  better;  but  whenever  I  am 
tempted  to  advocate  a  bad  thmg.  in  the  hope  it  will  bring  a  better 
thing,  I  am  restrained  by  this  process  of  reasoning — rather,  this  illus- 
.  tration  of  reasoning. 

I  will  put  it  this  way:  If  I  ever  get  it  into  my  head  that  I  can 
raise  a  man  from  the  dead.  I  will  try  it  on  a  dead  man;  I  will  not 
kill  a  man  just  to  experiment  with  him;  and  I  apply  that  to  this 
case.  While  I  believe  that  out  of  the  abuses  that  this  would  lead  to. 
Government  ownership  would  come,  I  would  not  be  willing — no  mat- 
ter how  much  I  favored  Government  ownership — to  favor  the  bad 
thing  and  take  my  chances  on  the  good  thing  coming,  because  if  I 
helped  to  get  the  bad  thing.  I  would  be  responsible  for  it,  and  then, 
if  I  were  not  able  to  get  the  good  thing,  I  would  have  no  way  of 
defending  myself  from  a  very  serious  responsibility.  Now,  person- 
ally I  can  not  say  that  I  desire  Government  ownership,  because  I 
lean  to  the  individual  idea  rather  than  to  the  collective  idea ;  that  is, 
I  believe  that  Government  ownership  is  desirable  only  where  com- 
petition is  impossible.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  who  first  laid  down 
the  rule  that  I  have  adopted,  hut  the  first  man  whose  name  was 
attached  to  it  was  Prof.  Ely :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  original 
with  him  or  whether  he  took  some  one  else's  statement,  but  my  under- 
standing of  it  was  this — I  think  he  put  it  this  way:  That  natural 
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monopoly  must  be  owned  by  tlie  people,  on  the  theory  that  in  the 
case  of  a  natural  monopoly  competition  was  impossible,  or,  if  not 
imptssible,  was  so  expensive  as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  that 
there  should  be  Government  ownership. 

That  proposition  expresses  my  views  better  than  any  I  have  been 
able  to  myself  frame;  that  where  competition  is  impossible,  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  necessary;  that  a  private  monopoly  is  inde- 
fensible and  intolerable,  and  I  only  favor  govermnent  ownerahip  on 
the  condition  that  a  proper  regulation  is  impossible,  and  I  have  been 
frank  to  express  the  belief  that  it  will  be  found  impossible,  simply 
because  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  railroad 
to  make  all  they  can  out  of  it,  without  regard  to  the  equities  or  to  the 
lights  of  the  people.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  to  private 
ownership  a  fair  and  complete  trial,  and  I  am  willing  to  have  all 
proper  restrictions  tried,  so  that  when  the  people  turn  to  (Govern- 
ment ownership,  they  will  turn  with  evidence  either  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  devise  restrictions,  or  because  the  railroads  are  able  to 
prevent  efficient  restriction,  and  I  have  gone  so  far  in  my  willing- 
ness to  try  effective  regulation  as  to  suggest  this:  that  the  railroad 
capitalization  be  reduced  to  an  honest  basis,  and  that  then  the  rail- 
roads be  allowed  to  earn  a  sufficient  income  to  keep  their  stock  at 
par,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  a  sum  to  be  put  into  a  surplus,  as  a  bank 
creates  a  surplus,  from  which  the  railroad  could  draw  in  bad  years, 
to  keep  its  dividend  at  a  just  and  reasonable  point. 

Now,  if  I  know  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  there  is  no  desire 
among  the  masses  to  do  injustice  to  the  railroads,  and  I  have  not 
any  doubt  that  any  fair  proposition  that  is  just  to  both  sides  would 
be  indorsed  by  the  public,  and  I  have  such  faith  in  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  the  fairness  of  the  masses  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  indorse 
and  appeal  to  them  to  indorse  a  proposition  that  would  give  absolute 
stability  to  railroad  stock  by  permitting  this  accumulation  of  a 
reasonable  surplus,  out  of  which  the  divi^nds  could  be  paid  in  any 
bad  year,  so  that  any  man  who  bought  a  railroad  stock  could  know 
that  every  year  he  would  receive  a  return  that  paid  the  value  of 
the  money  invested. 

Now,  just  how  this  would  be  brought  about  is  a  matter  of  detail, 
and  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  go  into  it,  but  that  is  the  principle 
1  would  like  to  see — the  stock  of  a  railroad,  as  long  as  it  is  in  private 
hands,  made  as  substantial  and  as  unvarying  as  the  value  of  a  Gov- 
ernment bond. 

I  remember  that  in  1907  the  stock  of  some  of  these  railroads  went 
down  more  than  one-half  in  a  year's  time.  Now,  if  legislation  had 
reduced  the  value  of  that  stock  one-fourth  of  the  amount  that  it  fell 
without  legislation,  there  would  have  been  a  great  cry  about  injustice, 
and  yet  the  railroad  managers  are  permitted  to  water  stock  and 
sometimes  to  juggle  the  market,  and  thus  do  injustice  to  stockholders, 
without  any  seeming  complaint,  whereas  if  the  Government  did  it 
there  would  be  a  great  outcry  against  the  unfairness  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

So  much  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  rates;  first,  that  the  capitaliza- 
tion should  be  reduced  to  an  honest  basis,  so  that  the  raili-oads  would 
represent  the  cost  of  reproducing,  and  I  know  of  no  other  basis; 
everybody  else  is  governed  by  that  rule.  A  merchant's  stock  is  only 
worth  the  cost  of  reproducing.    The  land  that  a  farmer  buys  is  not 
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determined  by  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  on  it ;  it  is  determined 
by  the  value  of  the  crop  and  the  value  of  the  land  around  it,  and  it 
is  only  where  the  owner  of  the  property  has  some  special  means  of 
protecting  himself  from  general  laws  and  general  rules  that  he  can 
expect  to  preserve  a  value  that  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  way  that  the  railroads  do  it  is  to  exercise  the  privilege — 
I  say  privilege  rather  than  right — the  privilege  of  collecting  rates 
sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the  capital  that  they 
have-  I  believe  the  only  just  basis  would  be  the  cost  of  reproduction, 
and  how  that  is  to  be  ascertained  or  how  it  is  to  be  reached  is  a 
matter  that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  investi- 
gation. 

That  is  all  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Bryan! 

Mr.  BsTAN.  Yes;  unless  there  is  something  else  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bryan,  you  say  that  the  capital  stock  of  cor- 
porations should  t>e  reduced  to  a  fair  valuation  of  the  properties? 

Mr.  Bhtan.  Reduced  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  now  above. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  are  aware  that  under  existing  law  the 
National  Government  can  not  control  stock  issues,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Brtan.  That  we  have  no  law  for  it  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes ;  that  we  have  no  law  for  it.  Do  you  think 
the  National  Government  should  pass  a  law  controlling  stock  and 
bond  issues? 

Mr.  Bhtan.  I  do. 

The  Chakmah.  Do  you  think  that  control  should  be  exercised 
contemporaneously  with  a  similar  control  by  the  respective  States! 

Mr.  Bbtan.  I  see  no  conflict. 

The  Chaheman.  Suppose  a  State  should  come  to  one  conclusion 
regarding  the  capitalization  of  a  railroad  incorporated  in  tJiat  State 
but  operating  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  National  Government 
should  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  which  would  control  ? 

Mr.  Bhtan.  I  should  say  that  each  would  control  within  its  own 
borders. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  State  action  would 
control  as  to  purely  State  commerce? 

Mr.  Bhtan.  I  would  say  this,  that  the  State's  action  would  con- 
trol in  the  State  which  acted,  but  that  would  not  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  from  controlling  outside  of  that  State  in  intersate 
commerce,  or  any  other  State  controlling  within  its  own  borders. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  you  understand  that  the  issue  of 
stocks  and  bonds  is  a  mathematical  expression  ? 

Mr.  Brian.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  much  stock  and  so  much  bonds.  Now.  if  the 
National  Government  saya  that  a  stock  and  bond  issue  shall  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  the  State  says  that  that  stock  and  bond  issue  shall 
be  a  different  amount,  which  mandate  shall  the  State  corporation 
follow? 

Mr.  Bbtan.  Well,  I  should  say  this,  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  take  the  matter  up  the  moment  the  corporation  attempts  to  do 
business  outside  of  the  State  of  its  origin,  and  can  fix  the  conditions 
upon  which  that  State  corporation  will  be  permitted  to  do  inter- 
state commerce,  just  as  we  have  in  the  child-labor  law.  You  know 
that  the  trust  remedy  that  I  have  advocated  for  many  years  is  based 
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Upon  that  very  power — that  a  State  may  create  a  corporation  as 
it  pleases,  and  be  as  lax  as  it  will  or  as  careful  as  it  will,  aitd  as  long 
as  the  corporation  stays  in  the  State  the  Federal  Government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  the  moment  the  corporation  attempts  to 
enter  into  interstate  commerce,  then  the  Federal  Government  is  able 
to  take  charge  and  say  on  what  terms  it  shall  enter,  and  I  not  only 
believe  in  applying  that  doctrine  to  the  railroads,  but  I  believe  in 
applying  it  to  our  Targe  industrial  corporations. 

The  Chaibman.  You  realize  that  all  State  corporations  engaged 
in  railroading  are  also  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Welt,  nearly  all. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  ? 

Mr.  Brtan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  with  reference  to  the  stock  and  bond 
issue  of  the  :State  corporation  engaged  both  in  State  and  interstate 
commerce,  where  the  regulating  power  of  the  State  says  that  the 
stock  and  bond  issue  shall  be  one  amount,  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment, acting  for  interstate  commerce,  says  the  stock  and  bond  issue 
shall  be  another  amount,  how  is  that  corporation  to  obey  both 
mandates  ? 

Mr,  Brtax.  Well,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  your  statement  is  not 
quite  accurate.  Senator,  The  State  does  not  say  it  shall  be  a  certain 
amount.  It  says  it  shall  not  be  more.  The  State  fixes  the  maximum 
and  the  Federal  Government  fixes  the  maximum,  but  if  the  Federal 
Government  fixes  a  maximum  lower  than  the  Stat«,  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  State,  because  the  State  simply  says  that  the  higher 
maximum  shall  be  possible,  but  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  proceeding  to  the  question  of  fair  capitali- 
zation, you  are  aware  that  the  National  Government  has  passed  a  law 
for  the  valuation  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Brtan,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  the  process  is  now  going  onf 

Mr.  Brtan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Now.  assuming  that  a  fair  valuation  is  arrived  at 
by  that  process,  what  would  you  regard  as  a  fair  return  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  that  valuation  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Brtan.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  it  in  figures,  but 
the  principal  is  very  easily  ascertained,  I  would  allow  the  market 
price  of  money  to  determine  so  that  a  margin  of  say  from  1  to  10 
per  cent  above  the  par  value  might  be  allowed;  that  whenever  the 
dividend  paid  raised  the  value  of  the  stock  above  10  per  cent  it  ought 
to  be  reduced.  If  the  dividend  paid  reduced  the  value  of  the  stock 
below  1  per  cent  it  ought  to  be  raised.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
simply  state  the  principle  that  the  dividends  should  be  sufficient  to 
keep  that  stock  at  a  fair  revenue  and  a  reasonable  margin  to  cover 
the  fluctuations  that  you  could  not  possibly  calculate. 

liie  Chairman,  itow  about  the  surplus,  this  return  for  a  surplus 
which  is  to  guard  the  lean  years  and  protect  the  stockholders;  have 
you  any  views  as  to  the  amount  of  return  which  should  be  allowed 
for  that  purposed 

Mr.  Brtan,  Nothing  except  a  suggestion.  It  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion.    I  should  say  tentatively  25  per  cent,  but  when 
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I  sa;^  25  per  cent  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  favor  that  and 
nothing  ^se. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  re- 
turn  

Mr.  Bryan.  The  capital.  No;  I  would  say  let  the  railroads — and 
I  am  just  suggesting  that  by  way  of  illustration — let  the  railroad 
collect  enough  in  rates  to  pay  the  dividends  and  interest  and  in  addi- 
tion a  certain  amount  that  could  be  fixed  that  would  go  info  the 
surplus  until  the  surplus  reached  a  certain  sum  and  thereafter  would 
cease  until  the  surplus  fell.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  suppose  we 
took  the  dividend  of  5  per  cent  and  allowed  the  rates  to  be  sufficient 
to  collect  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  then  suppose  we  allowed  2 
per  cent  to  be  collected  in  addition,  that  would  be  put  into  this  sur- 
plus until  the  surplus  reached,  say,  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  capital ! 

Mr.  Bryan.  Of  the  capital.-  Then  the  2  per  cent  would  cease  to  be 
collectible  until  the  surplus  was  reduced  by  being  drawn  on  to  pay- 
dividends,  and  whenever  it  was  reduced  it  would  be  again  increased 
by  the  same  process. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  regarding 

Mr.  Bryan.  May  I  just  add  a  suggestion  before  you  proceed? 
Now,  you  spoke  of  the  ascertaining  of  the  value  of  the  road.  I  think 
that  is  the  first  step.  When  we  have  ascertained  the  value  we  will 
know,  then,  what  amount  of  water  they  have  or  what  excess  their 
capitalization  contains.  I  believe  that  excess  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
and  removed  from  the  basis  of  calculation,  and  when  you  come  to  that 
there  are  equities  that  ought  to  be  considered.  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  say  that  as  soon  as  you  ascertain  what  the  actual  value  of  tlie  road 
is  that  therefore  you  should,  by  law,  wipe  out  all  the  rest,  because 
there  may  be  equities  to  be  considered;  but  when  you  find  out  what 
that  actual  valuation  is.  I  think  that  ought  then  to  be  represented  bv 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  thereafter  no  stocks  and  bonds  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  issued  except  under  supervision  and  for  actual  money  in- 
vested. Then  this  excess,  which  will  be  greater  in  some  roads  than 
in  others,  should  be  treated  by  itself,  and  that  the  investments  should 
be  upon  some  equitable  basis.  It  might  be  fair,  all  things  considered, 
that  that  amount  should  be  divided  between  the  stockholders  and  the 
general  public.  It  might  be  wise  for  the  general  public  to  assume 
the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  that  excess,  if  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  an  equitable  claim :  but  I  think  we  ought  to  get  to  some  basis 
and  not  have  this  quantity  of  water  made  as  a  continuing  foundation 
upon  which  there  should  be  a  perfietual  tax  upon  the  public.  I  would 
rather  have  tliat  set  apart  and  settled  upon  an  equitable  basis,  and 
after  that  the  railroad  problem,  so  far  as  the  stockholders  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  very  easy,  and  then.  I  think,  we  ought  to  have  legis- 
lation that  would  prevent  the  exploitation  of  roads,  not  by  their 
owners  because  the  owners  of  roads  do  not  exploit  them. 

The  railroads  are  exploited  by  a  group  of  men  who  use  the  power 
the  stockholders  give  them,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  themselves.  A  railroad  president  drawing 
$100,000  a  year  would  have  to  serve  50  years  in  order  to  make 
$.5,000,000.  and  then  on  the  assumption  tha"t  he  did  not  spend  anv- 
thing  during  that  time.  Now.  nobo<ly  begrudges  these  railroad  offi- 
cials a  fair  return  for  their  services,  but  when  a  president  drawing 
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$100,000  a  rear  is  permitted  to  buy  over  a  railroad  and  then  sell  it 
to  himself  tor  five  millions  more  than  he  paid  for  it  he  makes  in  one 
transaction  as  much  as  the  railroad  would  pay  him  in  50  years,  and 
the  large  fortunes,  as  I  understand  it,  have  not  been  made  out  of 
salaries;  they  have  been  made  put  of  exploitation,  and  one  of  the 
common  ways  has  been  when  a  railroad  is  to  be  built — of  course,  we 
do  not  have  eo  much  building  now,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  so  much 
used — but  the  way  used  to  m  for  the  railroad  company  to  elect  its 
directors  and  ihen  the  directors  wonld  form  a  construction  company, 
and  the  construction  company  would  then  deal  with  itself  and  the 
railroads  represented  by  those  men  would  pay  to  those  men  all  that 
the  railroad  had,  and  these  men  would  get  all  the  money  that  the 
railroad  had  by  dealing  with  themselves. 

Now,  that  has  been  tne  way  in  which  a  good  deal  of  the  exploita- 
tioB  has  been  done.  Since  that  time  we  have  bad  this  other  plan  of 
bu^g  a  new  road,  as  we  have  had  some  illustrations  of  it  in  the 
railroad  life.  The  men  in  charge  would  bny  a  road  and  set]  it  to 
the  corporation  they  controlled,  and  in  that  way  they  have  made 
that  money.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  laws  that  will  compel  the 
railroad  managers  to  do  an  honest  business,  and  we  have  had  an 
investigation  in  the  last  few  years  that  has  shown  that  railroads 
that  stood  among  the  very  best  in  the  coimtry,  backed  by  men  that 
we  recognized  as  our  biggest  financiers,  have  been  guilty  of  things 
that  would  bring  discredit  upon  an  ordinary  highway  robber. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  this  le^slation  to  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  railroads,  to  which  you  refer,  enacted  by  the  Nation 
or  the  States? 

Mr.  Bhtan.  I  fall  back  upon  my  original  proposition.  I  would 
have'  both.  I  would  have  the  Nation  do  its  part,  but  not  deprive 
the  States  of  their  part;  in  other  words,  I  oelieve  that  national 
remedies  should  be  added  to  the  State  remedies  and  not  subtracted; 
They  can  act  concurrently  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  corporate  organizations 
which  are  to  operate  in  interstate  transportation,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  respective  States 
in  which  they  are  located,  do  you  r^ard  this  tendency  toward  the 
consolidation  of  State  railroads  into  great  national  systems,  under 
which  one  system  will  operate  railroads  in  3,  4,  5,  8,  or  10  States,  a 
beneficial  one? 

Mr,  Brtan.  Well,  I  would  not  attempt  to  interfere  except  where 
competition  was  eliminated.  That  is,  the  mere  extension  of  a  line 
into  new  territory  I  would  not  regard  as  necessarily  objectionable, 
and  I  would  not  care  to  say  that  a  limit  should  be  set  to  the  length 
of  a  road  or  to  the  number  of  its  branches,  but 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  the  number  of  States  in  which  it  runs? 

Mr.  Bbtan.  That  would  follow  from  its  length — ^but  I  do  think 
that  no  permission  should  be  given  to  take  competing  lines.  To  my 
mind  competition  is  essential  unless  you  would  have  Government 
ownership. 

The  CH.\iitMAN.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  8  or 

10  large  systems  of  railroads,  consolidating  in  their  operation  many 

miles  of  track,  that  belong  to  individual  corporations,  organized 

under  the  laws  of  the  Stiites.  do  you  view  any  of  these  consolidations 
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which  have  been  effected,  so  far  as  their  operation  is  concerned,  as 
prejudicisl  to  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  Bbtan.  I  am  not  prepared,  Senator,  to  point  out  a  case  and 
explain  the  operation  of  its  management. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  aware  of  any  general  public  complaint 
against  an^  one  of  these  consolidations,  so  far  as  the  area  of  its 
operations  is  concerned! 

Mr.  Bbtan .  No ;  I  can  not  say  that  I  know  of  any  complaint  based 
on  area.  Take  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  There 
was  complaint  based  on  the  destruction  of  competition,  and  I  think 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 

The  CHAraMAN.  WelL  we  have  now  in  the  East  several  great 
railway  systems — the  New  York  Central,  embracing  six  or  seven 
States,  running  as  far  as  Chicago  and  perhaps  beyond;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway  system ;  the  Ban.imore  &  Ohio  Railway  system ;  the 
Southern  Hallway  sy^m — all  extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Middle  West  Do  you  know  of  any  public  complaint  against 
the  area  in  which  those  roads  operate — as  to  the  area,  rather,  in  which 
those  roads  operate  t 

Mr.  Brtan.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  any  complaint, 
and  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  heard  an  objection  based  upon  area 
alone.  I  know  in  the  case  of  the  southern  railroads  there  hive  been 
complaints  based  upon  the  combination  that  has  eliminated  competi- 
tion. 

The  Chaikman.  And  there  are  also  complaints  as  to  capitalization, 
but  I  am  confining  myself  simply  to  area  served. 

Mr,  Brian.  I  see  your  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  public  complaint  against  the  size  of  the  area  of  operations  of 
these  great  systems. 

Mr.  Bktan.  I  know  of  no  complaint  based  merehr  on  length  or 
area.    It  has  been  based  merely  on  the  elimination  or  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aware  in  each  one  of  these  districts  con- 
solidations have  been  effected  of  from  two  to  five  or  six  hundred  in- 
dividual  roads  by  a  gradual  process,  are  you  not  t 

Mr.  Brtan.  I  know  that  that  process  has  gone  on,  bu^  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  has  gone  on  in  recent  years  as  it  did  some  time  ago.  Then, 
of  course,  that  process  may  not  at  all  interfere  with  competition — 
(he  extension  of  arms  and  branches  may  not  affect  the  matter  of 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  the  statement  was  made  some  years  ago, 
when  I  examined  this  matter  thoroughly,  that  there  were  alwut  6,000 
operating  individual  railroads  in  the  country;  that  there  were  about 
2,000  operating  railways,  and  that  the  bulk  of  those  operating  rail- 
ways had  been  through  some  process  consolidated  in  their  opera- 
tion through  ^e  creation  of  great  systems,  some  10  in  number,  and 
this  consolidation  had  gone  so  far  that  the  ^itire  trackage  of  these 
10  systems  amounted  to  about  200,000  miles  of  railway  out  of  the 
225,000  or  230,000  miles  then  existing. 

Now,  just  simply  from  the  economic  standpoint,  the  question  of 
service  to  the  public,  and  disregarding  the  question  of  exaggerated 
stock  issues  and  bond  issues,  do  you  regard  that  tendency  as  simply 
meeting  the  economic  requirements  of  the  times,  or  was  it  a  mistake? 
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)fr.  Bryan.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  that  question 
intelligently  without  more  information  as  to  the  details  of  each  par- 
ticular case  than  I  have  from  your  question. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  not  think  if  it  had  violated  the  economic 
requirements  of  the  time  we  would  have  heaj'd  from  the  public? 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  think  the  public  would  not  likely  have  complained, 
except  US  that  consolidation  deprives  them  of  an  effective  competi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  and  if  it  does  not  prevent  an  effec- 
tive competition 

Mr,  Bryan.  Competition,  to  my  mind,  is  the  test  question. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  aware  that  each  one  of  ttiese  systems  has 
main  trunk  lines  and  also  branch  lines  extending  out  like  the  bones 
of  a  Bsh  from  the  spinal  column,  and  you  are  aware  that  as  to  each 
one  of  these  systems,  these  branch  lines  stretch  out  into  each  others' 
territories,  and  in  that  way  create  a  competition  between  the  branch 
lines,  are  you  not?  Does  not  that  constitute  about  as  effective  a 
method  of  competition  as  can  be  devised  ? 

Mr.  Bryan,  Well,  I  think  that  that  makes  competition  effective, 
provided  the  railroads  of  which  these  are  branches  are  not  themselves 
in  some  combination  by  which  they  destroy  it.  You  see,  there  are 
two  ways  of  destroying  competition ;  one  is  by  the  absorption  of 
ownersliips  and  the  other  is  bj-  the  association  of  managers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  your  contention 

Mr.  Bryan.  We  have  had  some  experience  with  both. 
The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  these  great  corporations, 
through  intercorporate  holdings,  create  practically  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Bryan.  My  contention  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  that 
there  should  be  no  interlocking  directorates;  that  is,  no  man  should 
be  a  director  of  two  competing  corporations. 

The  Chairman,  You  realize  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  the 

Nation 

Mr.  Brvan.  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  know  that  it  has. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  Southern  Railway  system,  which 
operates  in  about  10  or  11  States,  and  which  is  competitive  with  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  in  part  and  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 

Mr.  Bryan.  And  the  Seaboard? 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Seaboard  in  part — there,  as  I  understand 
it — there  were  many  hundreds  of  small  State  railroad  corporations 
that  were  organized  into  this  ^eat  system. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those, 
TTie  Chaipman.  I  will  state  to  you  briefly  their  history.  That 
consolidation  or  union  of  railroads  was  accomplislied  through  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  which  a  very  liberal  charter  was  given  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  without  many  restrictions  as  to  stock  and  bond  issues,  with- 
out many  of  the  restrictions  which  have  since  been  regarded  as  neces- 
sary in  both  State  and  National  legislation.  And  through  the  powers 
given  to  that  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  of  purchasing  the  stocks 
of  other  corjjorations  and  of  leasing  other  corporations  that  railwav, 
as  I  iin<lerstand  if.  has  come  into  the  physical  control  of  some  10.000 
or  11.000  miles  of  railroad  which  had  been  operated  previously  by 
individual  roads — some  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  in  number. 
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You  will  realize,  now,  that  was  tlone  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
i lite i-st ate  commerce. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  should  say  that  was  not  the  primary  [Hirpose. 

The  Chairman,  No;  not  the  primary  purpose  perhaps  ot  the  incor- 
porators.   Theirs  was  private,  but  it  was^ssibly  acquiesced  in. 

Mr,  Bryan.  Yes;  that  may  have  been  incidental. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  assumption  that  it  advanced  the  interest 
of  interstate  commerce.  I  now  ask  you  whether  you  tliink  it  was 
wise,  as  a  matter  of  public  iwlicv,  to  permit  a  single  State  to  ci-eate 
the  organization  that  was  inteded  to  promote  the  national  purpose 
of  interstate  commeree  and  to  frame  the  entire  organization  that  was 
to  operate  tlint  immense  system  in  11  State.s:  wlietlier  it  was  wise 
public  policy  to  permit  a  single  State  to  legislate  regarding  a  matter 
in  which  all  these  State.s  were  interested? 

Mr.  Bin-AN.  My  answer  is  this,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  restrict 
the  [xiwer  of  the  State  to  incorporate  to  give  tlie  t'ederal  Govem- 
iiient  j)Ower  to  regulate  that  corporation  whenever  it  goes  outside 
of  the  State  that  organizes  it.  No  matter  what  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia may  say  that  a  corporation  can  do,  the  Federal  (Jovernment 
can  say  what  it  can  do  outside  of  the  State  of  its  origin  when  it 
engages  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  Federal  Go\'emment  can  be 

Eerfectly  indifferent  to  the  liberality,  as  you  so  call  it,  of  State  laws, 
pcauflc  they  do  not  bind  the  Federal  Government,  and  these  State 
laws  do  not  command  the  railroads  to  do  so-and-so,  they  merely  per- 
mit, and  when  the  Federal  Government  says,  "We  will  not  permit 
you  to  act  up  to  the  full  authority  of  your  State  outside  of  your 
State  '■  there  is  no  conflict  between  it  and  the  State,  for  the  State  does 
not  exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  authority.  WJien  it  gives  this 
power  it  simply  gives  its  permission,  and  I  can  not  see  that  any  other 
State  should  r&spect  this  power  to  its  own  injury  any  more  than  it 
should  allow  a  citizen  traveling  from  Virginia  to  another  State  to 
do  in  the  other  State  anything  that  is  harmful.  The  State  exorcises 
the  right  to  .say  what  a  citizen  coming  from  Virginia  or  any  other 
State  shall  do  or  can  <lo,  and  the  Federal  Government  exercises  the 
authority.  Take  the  sale  of  liquor.  If  a  man  goes  from  Vii^nia 
into  West  Virginia  or  into  Xoi-th  Carolina  and  attempt  to  sell  liquor 
the  Government  does  not  care  where  he  came  from,  it  feiys.  "  Xou 
can  not  do  that."  And  so  when  a  State  says  that  a  corporation 
organized  within  its  limits  ami  under  its  laws  can  do  -so-and-so,  it 
does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  right  of  any  other  State  to 
say  it  can  not  do  it  within  its  jurisdiction  or  the  right  of  the  Federal 
(lovemment  to  say  it  shall  not  do  it  iinywhere  outside  of  its  own 
State.    I  can  not.see  that  there  is  any  conflict. 

The  Chaikman.  Regarding  the  ques-fion  of  capitalization,  we  will 
assume  that  the  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad,  which  changed  its 
name  to  the  Southern  Railroad  system,  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  interstate  commerce  in  11  States,  and  that  each 
one  of  those  States  has  a  different  view  as  to  the  nile  which  should 
po\ern  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  that  each  should  declare 
that  no  corporation  organized  in  another  State  should  operate  in 
that  State  save  upon  complying  with  its  requirements  as  to  stock 
and  bond  is,sues.  That  would  be  a  condition  which  would  absolutely 
prevent,  would  it  not.  the  meeting  of  the  economic  i-etpiirements  of 
that  section  by  unifying  these  railroads? 
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Mr.  Bryax,  My  answer  would  be  this,  that  the  people  of  the  Stat« 
ate  more  interested  in  their  own  welfare  than  anv  people  outside, 
and  they  would  not  do  anything  that  would  hurt  themselves,  and  if 
they  do  a  thing,  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  done  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  helping  themselves,  they  are  pi"otecting  themselves. 
And  I  can  not  see,  Mr.  Senator,  why  a  corporation,  organized  in 
another  Statf  or  organized  even  under  the  Federal  Govemmeot,  if 
_\-im  succeeded  in  securing  sucli  s  change,  should  be  permitted  to  do 
in  a  State  what  an  individual  is  not  pennifted  to  do  in  a  State.  That 
is.  I  do  not  see  why  a  inan-niade  corporation  should  have  rights 
liigher  than  the  God-made  man. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bryan.  I  do  not  like  to  trespass  on  tlie  time 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  I  think  I  have  occupied 
your  time  long  enough. 

Mr.  Brvax.  At  what  time  do  you  adjourn? 

Tlie  Chaibman.  We  adjourn  at  12  o'clock. 

Senator  Cummins.  Before  Judge  Adamson  interrogates  Mr.  Bryan 
T  have  a  suggestion  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Seniitor  Cumuins.  I  agree  with  so  many  of  the  observations  ma^le 
by  Mr.  Bryan  and  with  so  much  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  have  so  great  confidence  in  his  opinion,  that  I  think  each 
membeiT  uf  the  committee  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
this  subject  a  little  further.  At  least  I  feel  that  way,  and  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  can  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr,  Bryan  at  some 
future  time  to  resume  this  inquiry  so  that  all  of  us  will  have  a 
(■hance  to  go  further  into  this  very  important  matter. 

The  Chairman,  Would  the  committee  be  disposed  to  go  on  this 
afternoon  at  half  past  1? 

Mr.  Adamson.  No,  air;  the  House  is  in  session,  and  I  have  never 
yet  been  smart  enough  to  be  in  two  places  and  do  two  tilings  at  the 
same  time, 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  am  compelled  to  leave  here  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  shall  join  with  Senator  Cummins  in  inviting  Mr. 
Bryan  to  return  here  at  a  future  day  and  allow  us  all  to  examine  him. 

Mr.  Bryan,  I  can  now  fix  the  16th  day  of  January  as  a  day  that  I 
coidd  use  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  Adamson.  We  are  not  empowered  to  trade  that  far  ahead 
yet.  because  this  committee  expires  on  the  1st  of  January,  unless  we 
secure  an  extension. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  will  endeavor  to  fix  a  time  that  will  be  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  anything  that  you  require  of 
me  will  take  precedence  over  anything  that  I  have  arranged  for 
myself. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  move  that  the  chairman  arrange  with  Mr.  Bryan 
to  return  at  some  convenient  day  to  resume  this  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  motion  will  he  adopted. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Has  the  chairman  completed  his  examination? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  anotlier  question.  I  stopped 
because  of  delicacy,  I  thought  I  was  taking  too  much  of  the  time 
of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Brvax.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could  remain  here,  say, 
until  1  o'clock,  if  it  suited  your  convenience;  but  I  could  not  remain 
after  that  hour. 

Mr.  Adasison.  There  are  just  two  or  three  questions  suggested  by 
your  questions,  Mr,  Chairman,  which  I  will  ask,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  one  or  two  other  questions,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Bryan,  you  are  aware  that  with  reference  to  the  national 
banks,  which  serve  national  purposes  regarding  our  fiscal  affairs 
and  which  also  serve  interstate  commerce  in  providing  for  interstate 
and  foreign  exchange,  that  we  have  organized  national  incor^ra- 
tions.  Would  that  not  suggest  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  national 
l>ower  with  reference  to  transportation  that  we  should  organize 
national  incorporations? 

Mr.  Bryan,  To  my  mind  it  raises  neither  necessity  nor  suggestion. 
In  the  first  place  the  national  bank  was  created  as  a  war  measure. 
The  primary  purpose  was  to  secure  a  market  for  bonds.  That  pur- 
pose no  longer  exists,  but  the  bank  has  been  found  to  serve  a  com- 
mercial purpose;  but  the  bank  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State; 
and  then  remember  that  it  is  no  such  institution  as  the  railroads. 
For  instance,  the  income  of  all  the  banks  is  relatively  small  compared 
with  the  income  of  the  railroads.  The  employees  of  all  the  banks  is 
small  in  number  compared  with  the  number  of  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads, so  there  is  neither  the  original  necessity  nor  a  parallel  use 
that  would  suggest  tlie  following  of  that  example.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  necessity  for  the  national  banks,  as  it  now  exists,  is  pos- 
siblv  overestimated. 

The  Chairman,  But  would  you  favor  a  reorganization  of  the  na- 
tional bank  system  and  the  restoration  of  the  State  bank  system? 

Mr.  Brvan.  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  necessary  because  the  evils, 
such  as  there  may  be,  are  insignificant,  in  my  judgment,  compared 
with  the  evils  that  would  follow  from  the  change  which  is  proposed 
ill  regard  to  railroads,  and  then  you  have  an  existing  institution 
created  for  the  purpose,  bnt  an  institution  to  which  society  has  ad- 
iustetl  itself,  so  that  the  abolition  of  the  bank  would  compel  a  read- 
justment. The  surrender  of  State  authority  over  railroads  and  the 
exercise  of  exclusive  authority  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
compel  a  readjustment,  so  that  in  one  case  the  readjustment  is  an 
argument  against  the  change  back,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  an 
argument  against  the  change  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  necessities  of  war  warranting 
the  organization  of  the  national  banks.  Do  you  take  into  view  the 
fact  that  in  the  future  the  adaptation  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
to  our  national  requirements  for  national  defense — do  you  take  that 
as  an  essential! 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  see  no  reason  whv  we  nee<l  chaniee  our  present 
methods  to  give  the  Federal  Government  anv  authority  it  needs,  I 
think  the  plan  proposed  by  the  President,  of  authorizing  the  taking 
o\-er  of  the  railroads  in  cases 

The  Chairman.  In  cases  of  necessity? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes.  sir;  would  meet  that  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  that  for  that  purpose  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  practically  operate  all  the  railroads,  or 
could  operate  all  the  railroads? 
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Mr.  Brtan.  Only  to  the  extent  that  it  was  necessary,  but  that 
migfat  be  a  very  liinited  extent  and  for  a  limited  time.  And  then 
that  is  a  contingency  that  really  I  am  less  disturbed  about  than  some 
others. 

The  Chaibuan,  You  realize  the  fact,  do  you  not,  that  while  for 
many  years  there  was  great  complaint  about  our  national  bank  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  about  the  money  control  of  the  country,  t£at 
complaint  has  been  largely  done  away  with  by  legislation  enacted 
by  the  National  Government,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  BsTAK.  I  think  the  creation  of  this  reserve  system,  with  its 
twelve  (inanci&l  centers,  and  its  central  board,  has  very  much  relieved 
the  public  from  the  control  that  was  exercised  Uirough  the  banks, 
not  necessarily  by  them. 

The  Chairuan.  Does  not  that  diminish,  to  some  degree,  your  lack 
of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  national  representatives  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  hour  with  reference  to  restrictive  and  controlling 
le^slation  as  to  these  great  national  instrumentalities? 

Mr.  Bbyan.  Not  when  I  remember  the  difficulty  we  had  in  getting 
the  law  passed  and  the  effort  made  to  undo  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  matter  of  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation  the  States,  acting  as  a  unit  throu^  the 
National  Government 

Mr.  Bbyan.  That  the  what? 

The  Chairman.  That  the  States,  acting  as  a  unit  through  the  Na- 
tional tiovemment,  have  been  able  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  properly 
regulating  the  railways  of  the  country  than  the  respective  States 
have  been  able  to  do? 

Mr.  Brtan.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  on  any  evidence  that  I  know 
of;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  consider  any  evidence  that  you  have  in 
support  of  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  the  impression  that  that  was  self-evident. 

Mr.  Brtan.  That  is  not  my  view. 

The  Chairman.  That  while  some  of  the  States — very  few — have 
readied  a  very  perfect  system  of  regulation  and  control,  that  has  not 
been  the  case  with  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Brtan.  I  think  on  that  point  I  might  suggest 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  have  been  very  slow,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Brtan.  Not  so  slow  as  the  Federal  Government.  And,  besides, 
where  you  have  a  number  of  States  acting  separately  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  tryinp  of  remedies  that  will  enable  us  to  experiment 
and  proht  by  experiment,  and  a  successful  experiment  tried  in  one 
State  is  apt  to  be  adopted  in  another;  but  where  you  have  just  the  one 
legislative  body  acting  there  is  no  other  body  from  which  it  can 
receive  either  the  impulse  that  comes  from  rivalry  or  the  benefits  of 
experience. 

The  Chaishan.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  suggestions  regarding 
national  incorporation  it  is  not  proposed  to  relieve  those  corporations 
from  the  police  laws  of  the  State  or  from  the  taxing  powers  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  Brtan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yqu  are  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  Brtan,  YeB, 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  are  aware  also  that  they  all  involve  the 
most  careful  control  of  capitalization  of  the  stock  and  bond  issues} 

Mr.  Bryan.  But  I  thinic  everything  that  is  good  in  the  proposed 
measure  can  be  secured  entirely  independently  of  the  proposed 
change. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bryan.  That  is,  that  you  can  add,  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, any  regulation  that  is  desirable  and  any  .that  would  be 
included  in  the  plan  without  the  adoption  of  the  plan  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  all,  Mr,  Bryan. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Mr.  Bryan,  while  you  may  be  aware  of  Chairman 
Newlands's  theory  about  what  ought  to  be  done,  how  could  you  pos- 
■  sibly  be  aware  of  what  would  be  the  final  outcome  of  legislation  if  we 
should  enter  on  this  project? 

Mr.  Bryan.  No  one  can  predict  with  any  ceitainty  in  regard  to 
le^lation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  influences  which  could  secure  this  movement  at 
all  might  frame  the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bryan.  My  fear  is  that  the  temptations  that  would  come  with 
the  change  would  be  difficult  to  resist — that  is,  the  temptation  would 
come  to  the  railroads  to  exercise  an  undue  influence. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Whatever  general  advantages  may  be  claimed  foi 
large  consolidations  of  these  local  corporations — might  those  advan- 
tages be  largely  offset  if  local  inter^ts  and  convenience  were  ig- 
nored through  the  management  by  people  far  removed  from  the 
communities? 

Mr.  Bryan.  Yes.  They  may  not  only  be  overcome,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  principle  there  that  we  can  not  ignore,  and  that  is  that 
where  you  transfer  from  the  locality  to  some  remote  place  the  con- 
trolling power,  in  proportion  as  it  is  removed,  it  is  less  amenable  to 
local  opinion,  and  that  is  one  nf  the  objections  to  the  consolidation 
that  has  gone  on  under  the  trust  system. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  answered  Chairman  Newlands's  question  about 
the  ramifications  of  these  gi'eat  systems  going  into  the  vicinity  one 
of  another  and  competing.  I  will  ask  you,  while  you  say  you  have 
heard  no  great  general  complaint,  except  as  to  competition,  if  you 
have  not  observed  the  prnctice  of  great  and  profound  courtesy  by 
one  railroad  combination  iis  to  another  with  regard  to  invading  its 
territory  ? 

Mr,.  Bryan,  I  think  there  has  sometimes  been  a  courtesy  that 
could  not  be  entirely  explained  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  life. 

Mr.  Adamson.  On  the  subject  of  the  necessity  for  tliis  regulation. 
my  railway  friends  do  not  conceal  that  they  are  embarrassed  in  two 
particulars:  One  is  that  they  have  too  many  restrictions  on  their 
operation  and  too  many  restrictions  on  the  securing  and  use  of 
capital.  That  is  their  whple  complaint.  Now.  they  sav,  in  elabora- 
tion, that  they  have  not  the  power  to  control  either  their  expendi- 
tures or  their  earnings.  I  will  ask  you  if  under  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety where  we  have  relinquished  part  of  our  national  liberty  in 
consideration  of  securing  other  great  benefits  from  society — if  that 
is  not  true  of  every  person  and  corporation  in  this  country? 

Mr,  Bryan.  Yes ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  restriction  that  does  not  exist  with  the  mdividual. 
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Mr,  Adamson.  You  mean  a  greater  reaaoti? 

Mr.  Bktan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adahson.  An  ndditional  reason  t 

Mr.  Brtan.  Yes;  because  the  corporation  has  no  rights  ejccept 
those  conferred  by  law,  while  the  individual  has  natural  rights. 

Mr.  Adamron.  They  further  state  that  the  Government  has  dealt 
with  them  solely  with  a  policy  of  restriction  and  punishment.  I  want 
first  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  to  see  if  I  can  develop  thut  they  are  . 
entirely  in  error  nbout  that.  You  remember  the  desperate  conditions 
existing  when  we  undertook  to  regulate  the  railroads — and  you  were 
correct  in  saying  that  tlie  States  first  started  it.  The  Government, 
prodded  to  it  or  induced  to  it  by  the  representatives  from  the  States, 
finally  made  an  effort;  then  the  railroads  resisted  it  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  set  aside  enough  of  it  to  emasculate  it;  and  you  cor- 
rectly say  that,  in  spite  of  and  notwithstanding  your  position,  we  suc- 
ceeded, after  12  or  15  years,  in  putting  some  life  back  into  it.  I  want 
to  ask  you  what  particular  thing  the  Government  has  put  upon 
them— what  restrictive  thing  the  Government  has  put  upon  the 
operation  of  railroads  that  is  any  more  severe  than  it  is  on  any  other 
business  in  society?  For  instance,  we  established  a  rule  that  every 
rate  and  practice  shall  be  just  and  reasonable.  Is  that  any  more  than 
is  required  of  otiier  people  by  the  Government — that  their  conduct 
tdiall  be  just  and  reasonable?  Is  that  an  unreasonable  rule,  for  the 
railroads  to  complain  of? 

Mr.  Brtan.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  reason  for  complaint. 

Mr.  Adambox.  Then,  we  adopted  the  Elkins  law,  forbidding  dis- 
criminations and  rebates;  we  had  something  in  the  original  law  about 
discriminations.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  saying  to  the  men  who 
are  operating  these  great  corporations  that  they  shall  not  give  one 
man  in  one  community  a  preference  over  another} 

Mr.  Bbtan.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  stated  at  the  time  the 
Elkins  law  was  di-awn  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  that 
the  complaint  was  that  as  long  as  one  system  granted  rebates  the 
other  had  to,  and  that  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  railroad  to  give 
rebates,  and  tliat  the  Elkins  law  really  protected  the  railroads  ttnia 
each  other. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  we  have  provided,  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety,  certain  requirements  and  restrictions.  Do  you  think  there  is 
anything  wrong  or  harsh  in  that? 

Mr.  BnTAN.  Speaking  generally,  I  am  not  able  to  point  out  any 
restriction  that  I  regard  as  unjust 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  shall  not  enumerate  all  of  these  to  you,  but  all  of 
them  have  been  prohibitions  against  the  conduct  not  of  good  men  but 
of  bad  men — wrongs,  crimes  per  se,  or  malum  in  se  or  malum  pro- 
hibitum. These  restrictions  are  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  men, 
and  not  against  the  railroads;  and  how  can  a  ^;ood  man  who  wants  to 
do  right  and  administer  the  affairs  of  a  railroad  properly,  justly 
object  to  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions  any  more  than  ^ou  can, 
as  a  citizen  of  this  country  object  to  the  prohibitions  against  bad 
men  committing  lawless  acts? 

Mr.  Bbtan.  I  think  your  reasoning  is  sound,  Congressman,  and  I 
have  long  believed  that  our  laws  should  put  the  penalty  upon  th« 
individuu  and  not  upon  the  corporation. 
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Mr.  ADAuaoN.  Do  you  believe  that  the  railroads  are  correct  in 
there  apprehension  that  the  people  have  a  prejudice  against  themt 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  people  love  and  admire  the  railroads,  and 
desire  that  the  railroad  officials  should  do  right,  as  other  people  i 

Mr.  Bryan.  You  state  it  a  little  stronger  than  I  would. 

Mr.  Adamson.  What  is  your  statement^ 

Mr.  Brtas,  ^Vhen  you  speak  of  the  love  for  these  men. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Railroads. 

Mr.  Brtan.  I  mean  loving  the  railroad  officials. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Xo;  the  railroads,  I  say,  and  the  good  officials. 

Mr.  Bbtak.  Yes.  I  think  in  an  impersonal  way  they  love  the 
railroads,  but  that  they  separate  sonte  of  the  railroads  officials  from 
the  railroad  that  they  love  when  they  attempt  to  display  their  affec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  Tliey  love  the  good  ones  and  try  to  correct  the  bad 
ones. 

Mr.  Brtan.  They  are  interested  in  legislation  that  will  permit 
the  investment  of  all  the  capital  necessary,  and  the  earning  of  all 
the  dividends  necessary,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  an  interest  in 
not  doing  injustice  to  the  railroads  is  the  protection  of  the  railroad 
against  injustice,  if  it  will  only  go  to  the  people  and  fairly  lar  its 
case  before  them ;  but  as  long  as  the  railroad  keeps  an  "  oil  room  and 
spends  its  time  trj-ing  to  corrupt  the  men  sent  there  by  the  people 
to  regulate  the  railroad  it  is  apt  to  raise  a  suspicion  as  to  the  good 
intent  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  the  misconduct  and  mismanagement  of  the 
had  railroad  officials  has  contributed  to  create  the  very"  demagogue 
of  whom  they  complaint 

Mr.  Bbtak,  Yes;  but  you  can  not  always  tell  who  are  the  bad 
officials  and  which  is  the  bad  railroad  until  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  compelled  to  go  to  the 
House.    I  can  not  go  on.    I  move  we  adjourn. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  Saturday 
at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  imtU 
Saturday,  December  9,  1916,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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saturday,  december  6,  1b16. 

United  States  Senate, 
Joint  StmcoMMm-eE  on  iNTEBsrATE  Couhbrce, 

Booh  326,  Senate  Office  Buiu>i!«3, 

WashtTiffton,  D.  C. 
The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment.   Senator  Francis   G.   Newlands  presiding;    also    Vic© 
Chairman  William  C.  Adamson. 

ORDBB  OP  PhOCEDURE. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  will  state 
that  the  committee  has  determined  to  hear  Mr.  Thelen  to  a  conclusion, 
and  Mr.  Brookhart  upon  the  subject  of  Government  ownership,  post- 
poning the  cross-examination  of  both  until  some  time  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Cowan,  on  behalf  of  the  shippers,  will  present  a  written  state- 
ment on  their  behalf  within  the  next  few  days,  which  wilt  be  inserted 
in  the  record. 

As  the  committee  will  doubtless  desire  to  fully  consider  a  coordi- 
nated rail,  river,  and  ocean  transportation,  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 
record  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  for  the  examina- 
tion of  those  who  appear  before  us  to  testify  re^irarding  interstate 
commerce,  certain  matter  regarding  a  measure  which  I  have  been 
urging  for  the  last  10  years,  generally  known  as  the  Newlands  river 
regulation  bill,  intended  to  promote  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  rivers  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  in  this  connection  to  secure  the  development  and  control 
of  our  water  resources  for  every  useful  purpose,  including  the  recla- 
mation of  arid  and  swamp  lands,  the  development  of  water  power, 
and  other  beneficial  uses,  thus  making  the  waters  of  the  country  the 
creators  instead  of  the  destroyers  of  wealth.  I  shall  insert  in  the 
record  extracts  of  a  speech  on  this  subject  made  by  me  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1907,  also  an  article  appearing  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  January,  1908, 

{The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

THE  DTLAND  WATEEWATS— A  LEGISLATIVE  FLAN  FOE  THEIK 
nCFBOTEHEnr— THE  COOBBnrATIOH  OF  KAIL  Am)  WATER 
TKAHSPOBTATIOir. 

"  The  Inland  Wnterwn.vfl  Cum  mission  Is  nmv  enciiReil  In  framing  a  preliminary 
f^wrl  lo  the  PreHldeot,  hut  It  hai*  not  ;et  reiL0he<1  a  flnnl  conclusion.  I  wisb 
to  SAf ,  an  u  member  of  that  commission,  that  I  simply  exprosH  here  my  fnill- 
virtual  vlena.  I  have  Introduced  in  the  .Senate  a  bill  (S.  500)  providing  for  the 
•ppolatmeiit  ot  an  Inlnnd  WHtenvny  commissliin  for  the  cterelopment  of  the 
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Inlnnil  wat«'rwarfl  of  the  cmintrj',  purely  tn  a  teotatlve  way.  I  Invite  su^esdon. 
crltldsni,  and  amendment,  so  that  the  comralBsioD  may  have  the  advantage  of 
the  cnmilderatlon  of  this  question  by  members  of  both  bodleu  of  Congreas  and  by 
the  country  at  large  before  It  reaches  a  flnal  conclusion.    •     •    • 

"  I  have  alHO  rweiitly  introduced  a  bill  (S.  499)  which  In  most  particulars  Is 
Identical  with  the  bill  introduced  by  me  over  two  years  ago  for  the  national 
Incorporation  of  rail,  river,  and  ocean  cnrriera.  1  shall  Insert  a  copy  In  these 
remarks  In  the  hope  that  it  will  be  carefully  considered  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  our  waterways.  I  Invite  also  as  to  this  bill  the  (TilielKm.  suk- 
gestloD,  and  amendment  which  I  have  Invited  reserdlng  Senate  bill  No.  QOO." 

[Speech  of  Hod.   Francln  G.  Newlaods.  of  Nerada,   Id  the  SeDBtc  of  Ibe  Uultcd   State*, 
TuesdBT.  Dec.  IT,  IBOT.] 

Mr,  NBWLAND8.  Mr,  President.  I  desire  to  present  my  views  re- 
garding a  bill  which  I  introduced  a  few  days  since  and  which  reads 
as  follow.s : 

THE  INLAND  W-VTERWAY  COMMISSION  BILL. 

A  bitt  <S.  SOO)  provldlDK  for  the  appolDtmedt  of  an  tniand  waterway  cammiiwlon  and  tor 
the  Improvemi-Dt  and  dPTelopmeDt  of  the  In'and  waterways  of  the  couotry,  wttb  ■  view 
to  the  promotloD  of  transportation  between  the  State*  and  with  foretirn  countrtea. 

Be  it  cnactfd  liy  the  fetiatc  anti  Hovic  o/  Repretentaliret  of  the  Uniled  Statet 
lit  Amerirn  in  Cimyritt  anitemlilril.  That  a  si>eclal  fund  shall  be  established  In 
the  Treasury,  to  be  known  as  the  "Inlnnil  waterway  funit,"  to  be  nseil  In  the 
exnialnatlon  and  survey  for  and  the  development  of  the  Inland  waterways  of 
the  country ;  and  the  sum  of  $■'■0,000,000  Is  hereby  renerveil.  set  aKide,  and  appro- 
priated as  snch  fund. 

Sec.  2.  Thjit  llie  President  of  the  Uniled  States  is  hereby  authorize*!  to  cause 
to  be  made  examinations  and  surveys  for  the  development  of  the  Inland  water- 
ways of  the  country,  includinR  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River  nnd  Its 
tributaries,  the  navltmble  rivers  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  their  tributaries,  the 
navigable  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  their  trllnitarles.  the  navif!able  rivers 
of  till-  Pnciflc  coast  nnd  their  tributaries,  and  for  the  connection  of  snch  rivers 
with  each  other,  wherever  prndlcable  and  deslrnble.  by  connectlnu  canals  and 
by  coastal  canals,  with  n  \iew  to  the  promotion  of  transportation  between  such 
rivers  by  vessels  of  a  standard  draft ;  and  to  investlKate  all  questions  relnting  to 
the  development  and  improveiQent  of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  li)e  promotion  of  transportatioa;  and  to  consider  and  coonliiiate  the 
questions  of  irrigation,  swnnip-land  reclamation,  clarification  of  streams,  utiliza- 
tion of  water  power,  prevention  of  soil  waste,  protection  of  forests,  refculailon  of 
flow,  control  of  floods,  transfer  facilities  and  sites  and  the  regulation  and  control 
thereof,  and  such  other  questions  regarding  waterways  as  are  relate*!  to  the 
develiipnient  of  rh'ers,  lakes,  an<l  canals  for  the  purposes  of  conmierce. 

Sbt.  3.  That  is  order  to  enable  the  President  to  make  such  examinations, 
surveys,  and  Investigations  and  to  construct  the  works  provldnl  for  by  this  act 
he  is  authorized  to  appoint  an  Inland  waterways  comndssion,  to  be  composed 
of r — ■  members,  and  to  brlnn  In  coordination  therewith  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Army,  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, the  Reclamation  Service,  and  other  branches  of  the  public  nervlce 
related  to  waterways,  and  to  appoint  •inch  experts  and  other  persons  and  create 
snch  board  or  boards  in  connection  therewltti  as  the  work  may  require,  and  to 
fix  the  salaries  of  all  commissioners,  experts,  and  other  persons  euiployol  under 
this  act  until  the  same  have  been  fixed  by  ConRress.  the  official  salary  .tf  any 
offlclal  appointed  or  employed  under  this  act  to  be  defliictetl  from  the  nniount  of 
salary  or  compensation  fixed  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  such  commission  Nhall  make  to  the  PresUlent  annually,  and  at 
such  other  perlo<ls  as  may  be  required  either  by  law  or  by  the  order  of  the  Ppesi- 
dent,  full  and  complete  reports  of  all  their  acts  and  dolnps  and  of  all  the  moneys 
received  nnd  extended  In  the  construction  of  works  and  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  connection  therewith,  which  reports  shall  be  by  the  President 
transmitted  to  Congress :  and  such  commission  shall  furthermore  give  ;o  either 
House  of  Congress  such  information  as  may  at  any  time  be  required  eitlier  by 
act  of  Congress  or  by  order  of  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  President  shall  cause  to  be  provided  for  the  use  of  tlie  commissioners  ami 
other  employees  nnder  this  act  such  offlcea  as  may,  with  tbn  suitable  equipment 
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of  tlie  Riiiiip.  he  neii-sdiiiT  mid  jirninT  In  Ms  iMsirorinn  fiii'  tlif  proiier  (llMuhnrKe 
of  thflr  ihiUeH, 

Sec.  5.  That  If  afier  hu<-Ii  t^xaiiiliiutluii,  surve>'.  and  inttlmnte  mich  cuiniitlssion 
sUatI  ileteniilne  that  auj-  pnijert  for  the  Imiirovt'iiieiit  or  coiistnujtloti  of  an 
inland  wai^nvay  or  cotistal  wiiterway  Ik  practicable  and  desirable,  It  may,  with 
rh?  approval  of  tlic  Trealdent  mid  thronicli  the  appropriate  service,  conxtruct  or 
execute,  or  ciiiwe  tci  W  let,  contraptK-for  tlie  conHtructlon  or  execution  oic  the  ' 
same.  In  such  portions  or  sections  us  It  may  lie  prac-tlcahle  to  construct  and  exe- 
i-ute  UK  jiariH  of  tiie  wluiie  project ;  Proridfd,  TliHt  llie  neceMsary  moneys  tlieit- 
for  lire  available  In  the  Inland  wiiierwuy  fkind. 

Sf.  6.  That  Miicli  prii]c<-tR  muy  tni-lnde  such  colhiteral  works  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  arlii  laiKlK,  for  the  rpchiiunHi>n  of  sua  nip  lands,  for  tlie  conservatloii  or 
replacement  of  forests,  for  the  clarlhcatlon  of  streams,  uiid  for  the  utillcatlon 
lit  water  power  as  inay  he  deemed  ndvisnble  In  connection  with  the  development 
of  u  clinnnel  for  navlimtion  or  as  nidiiiK  in  a  (■()mpensiitory  way  In  tlie  cllmlnii- 
lion  of  the  cost  I't  stich  |)roJect. 

Sec.  T.  That  such  <-ommlssioii  is  tinthurlxiKl,  with  the  approval  of  the  fresl- 
dent,  to  enter  Into  cooperation  with  StateH.  nmnlcipailtles,  communities,  cor- 
ponitlons.  and  individuals  In  such  collateral  works,  and  to  make  arrani^mentH 
for  the  prt^Kirtlonate  payment  of  the  cost  thereof  out  of  the  Inland  waterway 
fund  and  by  the  States,  municipalities,  communities,  corimrations,  and  Indl- 
vidnnlK  l)eneflte<l  tliereliy.  in  such  nuimier  as  to  secure  an  etpiltable  distribution 
of  the  costs  and  l>enenis ;  Ptvrided,  That  the  cost  of  Huch  collateral  works  sliall 
be  paid.  If  practicable,  out  of  funds  provided  therefor  l)y  Conjnvss,  hut  If  sufH- 
cieiit  provision  therefor  Is  not  specially  made  by  (Joutn-ess,  such  commission  Is 
nuthorized  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  Inland  waterway  fun<l,  hut  the  total 
pnynieutH  made  on  account  of  such  collateral  works  from  such  Inland  waterway 
fund  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum  thereof,  and  provision  shall  he  made,  ns 
far  as  practicable,  for  the  reimbursement  to  such  fund  of  such  payments  by  the 
Statw,  municlpaUtleK.  communities,  corporations,  or  Individuals  beneflted 
thereby  :  An<l  prodded  aUo,  That  the  inland  waterways  developed  shall  remain 
free  for  all  the  uses  of  navi;;iiilon. 

Sec.  8.  That  such  commission  slinll  make,  with  the  ajiproval  of  the  President, 
rules  and  reKulntlons  governing  the  coo|terntion  and  cfiinpensatlon  to  the  fund, 
wherever  practicable,  by  the  conveyance  of  reclamation  rights,  the  lease  of 
water  power,  and  such  other  means  as  may  be  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
and  the  several  States,  municliiatltles,  <-ommunltles,  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals enteriiiR  Into  such  cooperation. 

Sec.  9.  That  in  carrylns  out  the  provisions  of  tills  act  remrd  must  be  hud,  as 
far  ns  practicable,  to  the  equitable  aiiportlonment  and  contemporaneous  esecu- 
rion  of  the  projects  contemplated  under  this  act  among  the  several  waterway 
systems  of  llie  country. 

Sec.  10.  Tliaf  the  I'resident  la  authorized,  whenever  the  Inland  waterway 
fund  Is  reduced  lielnw  $20,000,000,  lo  make  up  the  deficiency  in  such  fund  by 
the  iRsue  and  sale  of  bonds  In  such  amount  and  for  sucli  time  as  he  shall  deem 
advisable,  bearliiK  lnterf>Ht  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  —  per  cent  per  annum;  but 
the  amount  of  bonds  Issued  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  cash  on  han<l  in  such  fund  and  ^'iO.000.000. 

Mr.  Nbwlaniw.  Mr.  President,  tlio  agitation  for  a  deep  waterway 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf  and  frotii  the  Lakes  to  tlie  (lulf  has 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  create  a  general  demand  from  every 
section  of  the  country  that  a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  should 
be  inaugurated  for  the  improvement  of  nil  the  navigable  waterways 
of  the  countrv,  and  tliat  legislation  should  be  adopted  ci'eating  a 
fund  for  continuous  and  uninterrupted  work,  securing  a  fair  appor- 
tionment of  the  work  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  providing  for  a  businesslike  administration  with  reference  both 
to  e.xamination  and  construction. 

The  President,  realizing  this  demand,  determined  to  inve-stigiite 
the  matter,  with  a  view  to  retommending  to  Congress  such  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  plan;  and  as  a  step  m  that  direction  appointed 
the  Inland  Waterway  Conunission  to  look  into  the  various  questions 
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relating  to  the  inland  waterways  and  their  full  e;-onomic  develop- 
ment, and  to  report  to  him,  with  the  expectation  that,  if  their  recom- 
mendation was  approved  by  him,  it  would  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  its  action.  The  commission  has  been  in  frequent  sessions  since 
April  last.  It  has  visited  neardy  every  section  of  the  country.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  rommission  visited  the  Pacific  coast  and  In- 
^)ected  the  Sacramento,  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  Columbia  Rivers. 
The  entire  commission  took  a  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  also  made 
a  trip  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Gulf  upon  the  Mississippi  River.  Subse- 
quently a  majority  of  the  rommission  made  an  examination  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

\VAT>:RWAr  CONVENTIONS. 

In  addition  to  ttiis  the  commission  has  been  repi-esented  at  various 
conferences  and  conventions  which  have  been  held  throughout  the 
country  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  upon  this  important  question. 

,  The  general  interest  which  the  country  is  showing  in  the  improve- 
ment of  waterways  is  manifest  in  the  organization  of  various  rirer- 
improvenient  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  meetings 
of  these  and  other  associations,  the  principal  object  of  wliich  is  to 
consider  waterway  improvement.     I  shall  enumerate  some  of  these. 

At  Sacramento,  Cal.,  last  September  was  held  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress,  which  was  turned  almost  entirely  into  a  discussion  of 
waterways.  Delegates  were  present  from  all  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  total 
attendance  was  about  2,000. 

The  first  week  in  October  witnessed  the  most  imposing  pageant  in 
the  history  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  trip  of  the  President  down 
the  Mississippi  from  KeoKuk  to  Memphis,  together  with  governors 
from  Id  States,  Congressmen,  and  citizens  representing  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley,  made  the  Deep  Waterways  Convention  at  Mem- 
phis one  that  will  be  significant  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  Three 
thousand  delegates  were  present,  besides  citizens  representing  a  large 
number  of  States. 

At  Moline,  III.,  in  October,  was  held  the  Upper  Mississippi  Im- 

Eroveinent  Convention,  at  which  there  were  present  delegates  from 
ve  States,  reaching  the  number  between  four  and  fi^e  hundred. 

At  Sterling,  111.,  in  October,  was  celebrated  the  opening  of  the 
Hennepin  Canal,  with  the  governor  of  Illinois  and  representatives  of 
four  or  five  States  present,  and  a  general  attendance  of  thousands. 

In  October  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  at  Muscogee  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  waterway  improvement  question,  and  was  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  assemblage  in  the  history  of  that  body. 

Tlien  came  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  repre-sentation  of  15  States  and  a  great  and  enthusi- 
astic discussion  of  the  improvement  of  waterways  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

At  Victoria,  Tex.,  in  September,  was  held  a  waterway  conventioUj 
whose  special  objed  was  a  discussion  of  the  improvement  of  the 
western  Gulf  interpassage  and  the  development  of  Texas  rivers  as 
tributaries  to  it. 
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At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  October,  was  held  a  meeting  of  a  water- 
way improvement  association,  at  which  two  projects  were  discussed — 
the  eastern  Gulf  interpassage  movement  and  the  Atlantic  western 
project. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress,  at  Baltimore,  in  November,  was 
devoted  largely  to  a  discussion  of  waterway  improvement. 

The  Ohio  A  alley  Improvement  Association  met  at  Wheeling  in 
October  and  discussed  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  Kiver. 

A  waterway  improvement  association  met  at  Grants  Pass,  Oreg^ 
in  September,  with  a  representation  of  three  or  four  States.  There 
have  also  been  other  meetings  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  in  the 
State  of  Montana  a  waterway  improvement  association  has  been 
formed. 

In  January  the  Missouri  Development  Association,  devoted  ta 
waterways  improvement,  will  meet. 

These  indicate,  as  I  have  said,  the  deep  and  general  interest  that 
the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  countrj'  are  taking  in  the  improve- 
ment of  waterways. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Coounission  is  now  engaged  in  framiiiK  a 
preliminary-  report  to  the  President,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  a 
final  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say,  as  a  member  of  that  commission,  that 
I  ^mply  express  here  my  individual  views  and  that  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  500)  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
an  inland  waterway  commission  for  the  development  of  the  inland 
waterways  of  the  country,  purely  in  a  tentative  way.  I  invite  sugges- 
tion, criticism,  and  amendment,  so  that  the  commission  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  consideration  of  this  question  by  Members  of  both 
bodies  of  Congress  and  by  the  country  at  large  before  it  reaches  a 
final  conclusion. 

GOVERNMENT  WORKS. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  general  view  of  the  coun- 
try' that  the  Government  was  unable  to  do  constructive  work ;  that  it 
was  unable  to  do  such  work  efficiently ;  that  it  was  unable  to  do  it 
economically ;  that  it  was  unable  to  do  it  quickly.  The  experience  of 
the  country  within  the  past  few  years  with  two  great  systems  of 
constructive  work  has  proved  the  contrary  and  has  proved  that  tho- 
Govemment  is  able  to  ao  its  own  work. 

Mr.  Beverukib.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  what  are  the  two  examples  to 
which  he  refers? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Those  two  exceptions  are  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  For  the 
work  of  the  Panama  Canal  service  $75,000,000  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated, of  which  about  $39,000,000,  I  believe,  has  already  been 
spent.  The  Reclamation  Service  has  a  fund  of  about  $39,000,000,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  which  has  already  been  spent  on  about 
twenty-three  different  projects  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  States 
and  Territories.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  work  of  either  one  of 
these  services.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  country  is  satisfied  with 
the  work  of  both.  So  far  as  the  region  which  I  represent  is  con- 
cerned— the  arid  and  seiniarid  region — there  is  a  feeling  of  universal 
satisfaction  with  the  energetic  and  efficient  work  and  the  thoroughly 
organized  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  in  shaping  this  bill  I  have  endeqvored  to  unite 
the  best  features  of  both  those  bills. 

Mr.  Bei"eridob.  Mr.  President 

The  Vre  Pre-sidest.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Ne\vi„\nds.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  a  moment  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  Beveriikie.  I  am  profoundly  interested  in  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  on  this  whole  great  plan,  and  I  think  the  Senator  might  en- 
large, there  npon  the  fact  that  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the 
I'annma  Canal,  as  enterprises,  are  conducted  also  by  officers  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  finally  came 
down  to  the  most  efficient  work  by  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army. 
Those  two  in.stances  I  call  to  the  Senator's  attention,  so  that  he  might 

?iit  them  into  his  speech.  They,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones, 
here  is  tl^e  telegraph  service  in  Alaska,  covering  8,000  miles  or  more, 
and  other  things  of  that  kind. 

I  ventured  to  interrupt  the  Senator  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
his  attention  more  particularly  to  those  facts. 

Mr.  Newl.\nds,  I  am  very  glad  to  receive  the  sugf^estion  of  the 
Senator  froifl  Indiana.  It  is  true,  as  he  savs,  that  both  of  these 
services  ai-e  being  conducted  by  officers  of  the  (lOvernment, 

Mr.  G.vllixger.  Mr.  President 

Tlie  Vice  President,  Does  the  Senator  fniin  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Newlaxd-s.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gallixcer.  The  Senator  suggested  very  properly  that,  so  far 
HS  the  Reclamation  Service  is  concerned,  the  section  of  country  from 
which  he  comes — the  arid  and  semiarid  region — is  well  satisfied  with 
what  has  been  done,  I  come  from  a  section  of  country.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  is  neither  arid  nor  semiarid,  but  I  have  been  a  veri-  warm 
friend  of  the  irrigation  project,  and  I  will  ask  the  Senator  now,  for 
my  i)ersoiial  information,  if  he  can  tell  me  what  extent  of  lerritorv.  in 
acreage  or  otherwise,  has  been  reclaimetl  up  to  the  present  time? 
Possibly  the  Senator  has  the  information,  possibly  he  has  not. 

Mr,  l^EwutNDs.  I  am  unable  to  state  just  now  what  number  of  acres 
have  been  reclaimed.    Many  of  these  works  are  vet  unfinished. 

Mr,  Gaij.inger.  Is  any  one  of  them  completed? 

Mr,  Xewxands.  Yes:  in  Idaho,  in  my  own  State,  and  in  other 
States. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  endeavored  to  take  tlie  best  features  of  both 
the  Panama  Canal  act  and  the  reclamation  act  in  shaping  this  tenta- 
tive measure  which  I  present  for  your  consideration. 

THE     IXI.ANO    WATfTRWAY    »TJNr>. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  which  I  have  drawn  provides  for  an  in- 
land watenvav  fun<l  of  $.">0.000,000  and  appropriates  and  sets  aside 
in  the  Trcjisilry  $.10,000,000  for  that  work.  It  also  provides  that 
whenever,  as  a  result  of  the  work  and  expenditure,  the  amount  in  the 
fund  falls  below  $20,000,000  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  fund  is  made  full  by  legislative  appropriation,  shall  issue  bonds 
for  the  deficiency,  thus  giving  him  power  at  any  time  to  issue  bonds 
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for  the  difference  between  ^0,000,000  and  $60,000,000.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  to  maintain  contiDuous  and  uninterrupted  work,  so  that 
this  work  shall  not  be  conducted  in  the  disjointed  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Hetbukn.  Mr.  President— — - 

The  Vice  pRESiorNT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Newi^NDs.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Hetburn.  I  desire  some  information,  which  I  expect  the 
Senator  can  give  me.  The  suggestion  has  come  to  me  from  many 
quarters  that  the  Government  should  set  aside — that  is  the  term 
nsed — $50,000,000  for  this  work;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  under- 
stand jast  what  was  meant  by  setting  aside  $50,000,000,  Is  it  to  be 
understood  that  an  appropriation  to  that  extent  is  favored  in  one 
lamp  sum  and  that  $50,000,000  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  general 
pur|K>9es  of  the  Government  to  await  its  expenditure  in  the  Treasury, 
idle,  or  that  $50,000,000  should  be  made  available  from  time  to  time 
as  the  necessities  of  the  work  may  require!  It  is  to  that  subject  I 
would  direct  the  Senator's  attention  and  inquire  as  to  just  what  the 
plan  is  with  reference  to  the  disposition  to  oe  made  of  this  sum  of 
$50,000,000  pending  the  performance  of  the  work  or  the  organization 
of  it. 

Mr.  Xewlands,  The  bill  which  I  have  drawn,  and  which  repre- 
sents merely  by  individual  views,  provides  this  inland  waterway  fund, 
sets  it  apart  in  the  Treasury,  ana  forever  dedicates  it  to  this  work,  so 
that  that  money  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr,  Hetbubn,  Then  I  understand  that  so  much  of  this  money 
would  remain  idle  as  was  not  expended  until  the  entire  system  had 
been  worked  out  and  the  $50,000,000  expended ;  that  is,  if  we  should 
only  expend  $10,000,000  of  it  in  the  next  five  years,  the  forty  millions 
woiild  remain  idle  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Is  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  J 

Mr,  Newi^nds.  That  is  my  purpose  in  providing  for  this  fund  so 
that  this  fund  can  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way  and  it  is  forever  dedi- 
cated to  this  purpose, 

I  wish  to  provide  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  that  is  to  do 
this  work  with  capital  for  the  purpose,  and  I  wish  it  to  handle  this 
capital  just  as  a  board  of  directors  of  a  ^at  constructive  corporation 
would  do  without  being  hampered  by  Congressional  restrictions  ap- 
propriating a  certain  sum  to  this  detail  and  another  sum  to  that,  I 
would  give  it  the  right  to  adjust  and  to  readjust  its  plans,  estimates, 
and  expenditures  according  to  varying  conditions,  and  to  finance  the 
work  with  a  view  to  cooperation  with  and  contributions  from  States, 
municipalities,  communities,  corporations,  and  individuals  benefited 
by  it.  I  hope  to  see  a  commission  that  will  do  work,  not  one  whose 
chief  business  will  be  to  hang  about  the  committee  rooms  of  Congress, 
I  hope  to  see  a  commiasion  of  experts  that  will  have  the  power  to  ini- 
tiate both  investigation  and  construction  and  with  ample  funds  to 
complete  its  projects,  not  a  commission  that  will  have  to  wait  upon 
the  tardy  initiative  of  Congress  as  to  projects  the  details  of  which  it 
is  incapable  of  dealing  with. 

I  will  answer  the  Senator  by  saying  that  if  we  only  contemplate 

spending  $10,000,000  within  the  next  fire  years,  it  is  best  for  us  not 
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to  commence  the  work  at  all.  My  expectation  is  tJiat  we  will  expend 
at  least  $50,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  five  years,  perhaps  even  during 
the  first  year. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  The  Senator  does  not  mean  that ! 

Mr,  Newlands.  I  do. 

Mr.  Beveiuoge.  Expend  $50,000,000  every  year? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bm'EitnMiE.  That  would  be  a  mntter  for  diecussioa ;  but  petiiaps 
the  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  what  I  shall  urge.  That  is  my  individual 
view.  My  individual  view  is  that  within  the  next  10  years  the 
United  States  should  expend  at  least  $500,000,000  in  the  improvement 
of  its  inland  waterways;  that  we  ought  to  enter  upon  this  work 
contemporaneously  in  every  section  of  the  country;  that  we  should 
enter  upon  the  work  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  upon  the 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  upon  the  Gulf  coast,  and  upon  the 
Missi^ippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  upon  the  coastal  canals  or 
sheltered  waterways  which  will  connect  the  rivers  of  the  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  coast  from  Texas  to  Maine.  All  these  works  should  be 
conunencAl  and  prosecuted  contemporaneously.  I  wish  to  say  fur- 
ther that  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
and  Congress  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  accommodate  itself  to  that  view 
of  the  great  public. 

coNSTmrnoNAL  power. 

Mr.  Teller,  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado! 

Mr.  Newlands.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  as  to  the  bill. 
Section  6  provides,  among  other  things,  for  such  utilization  of  water 
power  as  may  be  deemea  advisable  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  channel  for  navigation,  etc.  Does  the  Senator  understand 
that  the  General  Government  has  the  right  to  control  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  of  the  States  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  navigation! 
In  other  words,  does  the  Senator  understand  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  establish  water  powers  inside  of  the  State  and 
use  the  water!  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Senator  understands 
that  to  mean. 

Mr,  Newlands.  The  Senator  rather  anticipates  the  order  of  my 
argument,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  the  question  the  Senator 
asks  and  propose  to  take  up  that  question  later  on. 

Mr.  Teller.  Then  I  will  not  interfere  with  the  Senator  if  he  pre- 
fers to  fzo  on  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  will  answer  now  if  the  Senator  prefers. 

Mr.  Teller.  Verv-  well. 

Mr.  Newi.axds.  Tliis  bill  contemplates  the  coordination  of  all  the 
related  uses  of  water  and  the  coordination  of  all  the  various  services 
of  the  Government  that  have  anything  to  do  with  water,  such  as  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Forestry 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  the  Geolopcal  Survey,  and  expects  to 
make  them  all  efficient  in  developing  the  highest  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  country,  not  only  for  navigation,  but  for  all  the  related  usee. 
And  in  this  connection  it  provides  for  the  oooperatjon  of  the  Nation 
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with  States,  communities,  corporations,  or  individuals,  whei-e  such 
ccx>peration  is  necessary  in  securing  the  most  beneficial  use  of  the 
waters  for  all  purposes. 

ffow,  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The 
Senator  asks  me  whether  I  think  the  Nation  has  the  power 

Mr.  Telleb.  The  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  Xewlamds.  The  constitutional  power  to  utilize  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  making  electrical  power,  for  that  is 
the  only  thing  that  is  su^ested.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  under 
the  interstate-commei-ce  mause  of  the  Constitution  the  Nation  has 
control  over  the  rivers  for  purposes  of  navigation,  and  the  States 
themselves  can  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Nation,  do  anything 
to  the  rivers  that  will  interfere  with  navigation. 

Now,  what  does  the  development  of  a  river  for  purposes  of  navj- 

?:fttion  involve?  Does  it  involve  simply  getting  a  dredging  machine 
or  the  purpose  of  removing  the  shoals  and  the  sand  bars  that  ob- 
struct navigation  or  for  the  purposes  of  digging  a  channel  which 
ships  of  a  given  draft  can  traverse?  Can  it  not  adopt  measnres  tliat 
will  prevent  the  sediment  and  sand  from  being  deposited  in  the  shoals 
and  sand  bars?  Can  it  not  take  hold  of  the  treatment  of  the  entire 
river  from  the  very  springs  to  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing navigation? 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Nation  has  no  power  to  enter  upon 
irrigation  as  such,  except,  perhaps,  as  the  owner  of  the  land  with 
the  same  right  that  any  other  proprietor  has.  It  may  have  no  power 
to  engage  in  the  protection  and  replacement  of  forests  as  such.  There 
is  no  power  expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution  for  that.  It  may 
'have  no  power  to  enter  the  electric-light  busin&ss.  It  may  have  no 
power  to  enter  in  the  business  per  se  of  clarifying  the  streams ;  but 
if  in  improving  a  river  for  purposes  of  navigation,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  any  of  tliese  enter- 
prises will  either  aid  in  the  maintenance  and  the  securing  of  a  fixed 
and  suitable  channel  for  navigation  or  diminish  the  cost  of  the  works 
for  navigation,  the  Government  can  not  only  undertake  the  great 
work  of  securing  a  channel  for  the  stream,  but  can  engage  in  the  col- 
lateral works  that  are  useful  and  necessary  for  the  harmonious,  eco- 
nomical, and  compreliensive  development  of  the  entire  streant  for 
purposes  of  navigation. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  PREsmnNT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tq,ler.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
discussion  of  this  question  by  the  Senator  in  his  own  line  and  in  his 
own  method,  but  I  would  like  to  say  fo  him  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  passed  on  these  questions  at  least  thirty  times  in  the  last  60 
years,  and  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  if  he  desires  to  accomplish 
what  he  says  he  does — namely,  a  general  utilization  of  the  waters  of 
the  country  for  navigation — he  had  better  not  complicate  it  with 
something  like  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  right 
to  establish  water  powers  and  electrical  plants  in  this  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  all  the  Government  has  is 
a  franchise  in  the  waters — the  right  to  rnn  ships  on  the  waters,  but 
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that  it  has  no  ownership  whatever  in  the  water,  not  even  in  navigable 
waters,  mnch  less  in  nonnavigable  waters. 

I  myself,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  utilization  ot  the  waters,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  measure 
I  hope  those  who  advocate  it  will  not  complicate  it  with  that  which 
is  certain  to  defeat  the  purpose  which  they  claim  they  want  to  ac- 
complish. The  States  are  the  owners  of  the  waters,  and  the  States 
will  maintain  that  ownership,  because  there  are  50  years  of  un- 
broken decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their  favor.  There  is  a 
recent  case  in  which  the  court  has  declared  that  the  GovernnMnt 
may  clean  out  a  stream  and  may  undoubtedly  prohibit  individuals, 
■or  even  the  States,  from  filling  up  a  stream  and  destroying  it;  but 
that  is  an  entirely  different  thing  than  for  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish a  water  plant  or  a  power  plant,  as  it  is  proposed  now  in  the  State 
of  California  at  least,  and  to  demand  rental  for  water  which  I  assert 
belongs  to  the  State  of  California  and  not  to  the  General  Govenunent. 

In  the  interest,  Mr.  President,  of  this  public  work,  with  which  I 
fully  sympathize  and  have  for  many  years,  I  hope  the  friends  of  the 
mea.sure  here  will  at  least  understand  what  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Government  are,  and  not  attempt  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  Newlands,  I  do  not  pi-opose  to  follow  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado into  a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  who  owns  the  waters  of  a 
navigable  river.  That  ownership  must  be  a  very  elusive  one,  for 
«ven'  drop  of  water  is  gradually  making  its  way  from  the  sources 
in  the  mountains  to  the  Gulf  and  the  ocean.  I  imagine,  so  far  as 
ownership  is  concerned,  that  tlie  ownership  of  water  would  be  like 
the  ownership  of  wild  beasts — that  it  would  depend  upon  the  abso- 
lute subjection  to  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  party  who  secures 
pos.'«ssion. 

Mr.  Teu^r.  I  can  only  recommend  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  to 
studv  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  the  water,  and  I 
think  thereafter  he  will  not  say  it  is  elusive.  It  is  as  positive  as  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  and  parties  owning  water  abuttmg  their  land, 
under  certain  conditions,  are  as  absolutely  the  owners  oi  the  water, 
so  far  as  concerns  making  it  useful,  if  they  choose,  as  they  are  of  the 
land  abutting. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  1  stated,  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  Senator 
into  that  very  interesting  discussion  because  it  is  not  necessary  for 
lue  to  take  up  that  question  in  order  to  maintain  all  that  I  contend  for. 

Mr.  TEiiER.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  the  Senator  will  be  convinced  of  that  when 
I  get  through. 

A  BROAD  AND  C0UPREHEK8IVB  TREATllENT. 

Now.  I  ask,  what  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  a  river 
that  is  to  be  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  navigation  ! 
Take  the  Mississippi,  so  far  as  its  western  tributaries  are  concerned ; 
the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries:  the  Yellowstone;  the  Madison:  the 
Gallatin;  and  the  Jefferson  Kivei-s;  farther  down,  the  Platte  and  the 
Kaw ;  farther  down,  the  Arkansas  Kiver.  All  these  rivers  have  their 
source  in  the  region  to  which  the  Senator  and  I  belong — in  the  snows 
of  the  mountains. 
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Now,  what  does  a  rational  treatment  of  that  river,  so  far  as  con- 
cems  its  utilization  for  navigation,  involve?  It  involves  for  one 
tiling  the  prevention  of  floods,  for  these  watei-s  rush  down  in  torren- 
tial streams  in  the  spring  months  and  destroy  propert;,  and  then  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months,  the  waters  navmg  rushed  down  to 
the  ocean  and  having  been  wasted,  the  river  itself  is  reduced  to  an 
attenuated  stream  upon  which  boats  can  not  float.  What  does  a 
rational  treatment  or  that  river  involve!  Obviously  storage,  all 
along  the  line,  wherever  it  can  be  done  practicably  and  economically 
and  with  a  view  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  entire  enterprise.  What 
does  storage  upon  those  upper  rivet's  mean?  It  means  the  construc- 
tion of  artificial  reservoirs  in  which  these  waters  are  inipounde<[ 
during  the  period  of  flood,  and  from  these  i"e.servoirs  waters  are  led 
over  the  Great  Plains,  the  arid  and  the  seniiarid  plains,  and  used  for 
purposes  of  cultivation.  These  plains  absorb  the  water  like  a 
sponge  and  gradually  give  it  out  by  the  process  of  seepage  to  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  great  river.  Give  it  out  when?  Give  it 
out  when  it  is  most  needed  for  navigation,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  So  irrigation  is  a  proper  method  of  treat- 
ing the  river  for  navigation,  for  it  is  one  method  of  impounding  the 
flood  waters  of  these  tributary  streams,  preventing  those  flood 
waters  from  creating  destruction  below  in  the  spring  and  pre- 
serving them  for  a  beneficent  purpose  later  on  in  the  summer  and 
fall  months.  In  the  more  humid  regions,  in  which  irrigation  is 
not  required  and  in  which  evaporation  is  less  rapid  than  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  districts,  the  reservoir  may  be  used  for  the  storage  of 
storm  and  thaw  waters,  which  may  be  kept  impounded,  as  is  now 
done,  for  example,  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries, until  the  time  of  low  water,  when  the  contents  may  be  let  out 
in  such  manner  as  to  maintain  navigation  throughout  the  summer. 

Now,  the  Senator's  view  doubtless  would  be  that  the  Government 
has  no  power  to  enter  upon  the  i-eclamation  per  se  of  arid  lands  not  in 
its  own  ownership.  There  is  nopoworexpressly  granted  in  the  Const'- 
tution  for  that  purpose,  and  I  believe  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  this  is  a  Government  of  granted  powers,  and  that  we  can  only 
exercise  the  granted  powers.  I  shall  simply  contend  for  the  full 
exercise  of  these  powers.  No  one  will  deny  the  full  power  of  the 
Government  over  the  question  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
No  one  will  deny  tlie  power  of  the  Government  to  make  a  river 
navigable.  If  you  do  not  deny  that,  then  the  Government  can  adopt 
any  practicable  means  to  make  it  navigable,  and  it  need  not  confine 
itself  to  digging  a  channel  when  it  can  by  this  process  of  the  storage 
of  waters  at  the  heads  of  these  streams  and  by  this  process  of  spread- 
ing those  waters  over  the  vast  arid  and  semiarid  plains  suspend 
the  flow  of  that  water  until  by  the  process  of  seepage  it  gradually 
goes  back  to  the  streams  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  full,  safe,  and  sure  channel  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

FORESTRY. 

So  it  is  with  forestry.  The  forests  are  the  conservators  of  mois- 
ture.   In  a  state  of  nature  the  streams  gathering  in  forests  run  clear 
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ami  in  fiiirly  uniform  vohime  throughout  the  year.  The  soil  is 
protected  from  the  beating  of  the  stonn  by  the  branches  and  foliage, 
which  break  the  drops  into  spray,  and  this  trickles  gently  down 
the  trunks  and  along  the  roots,  so  that  the  soil  remains  open  and 
pervious.  This  soft,  spongy  s<iiJ  is  further  protected  by  a  mulch  of 
partly  decayed  leaves,  twigs,  and  shreds  of  bark  and  wood:  and  in 
the  mulch  and  friable  mold  the  waters  of  rains  and  thaws  are 
absorbed  as  in  a  sponge,  and  do  not  flow  off  quickly  in  riils  and 
freshets,  but  seep  slowly  through  the  soil  into  the  permanent  spring 
by  which  the  streams  are  fed.  Denude  large  area,s  of  their  forests, 
and  the  rains  falling  from  the  heavens  rush  off  the  lands  in  torrential 
streams  and  increase  the  volume  of  the  floods  that  are  so  destructive 
below.  We  all  know  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  great  and  de- 
.structive  floods  has  been  the  destruction  of  our  fore-sts.  If,  then,  the 
foi-ests  are  conser\'atoi's  of  moisture,  if  they  are  natural  storage  reser- 
voire  of  moisture,  and  if  the  imponnding  of  these  waters  in  artiflcial 
reservoirs  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them  until  they  can  swell  the 
volume  of  the  stream  below  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  is  con- 
.stitutional.  can  we  not  make  use  of  the  reservoirs  that  nature  has 
ei-eated  and  develop  them,  and.  if  we  can  do  that,  can  we  not  take 
control  over  large  areas  of  land  and  replace  the  forests  that  have  been 
destroyed  ? 

Of  course  the  Constitution  grants  no  power  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  the  timber  business  or  the  lumber  business  as 
such,  but  it  has  the  power  to  make  a  sure,  stable,  equal  stream  for 
pur]xxses  of  navigation ;  and  if  it  can  accomplish  this  by  developing 
the  foivsts,  tile  natural  reservoirs  of  the  country,  so  as  to  hold  these 
waters  in  suspense  until  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed,  it  has 
the  power  to  preserve  and  protect  the  existing  forests,  it  rias  the 
power  to  replace  the  forests:  and  certainly  in  that  connection  it  has 
the  power  to  plant  trees;  and  if  it  has  the  power  to  plant  trees  it 
lias  tlie  power  to  sell  the  timber  which  is  planted  when  it  becomes 
imnecessary  to  the  main  purpose  of  tiie  enterprise — the  conservation 
of  moisture. 

If  the  forest  becomes  tiio  crowded,  is  there  any  objection  to  the 
removal  of  useless  trees!  And  can  you  say  that  because  the  Consti- 
tution has  not  granted  to  the  Government  the  power  to  enter  into 
the  lumber  busmes.s  it  therefoi-e  can  not  sell  that  timber  as  a  part 
of  the  compensation  of  the  enterprise  itself?  Would  you  say.  with 
reference  to  these  great  reclamation  enterprises  which  constitute  a 
rational  method  of  treating  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  navigation, 
that  the  Government  can  not  compensate  this  fund  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  the  entire  enterprise  by  selling  irrigation  rights,  thus  getting 
back  proportionately  from  all  the  lands  benefited  the  cost  of  the 
I'eclamation  work  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  main  enterprise — 
the  promotion  nnd  development  of  a  navigable  stream* 

HKCI^MATIOX    OF  SWAJIP  LANDS. 

Ihit  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  these  water- 
ways not  only  involves  reclamation  by  irrigation  and  the  protection 
and  replacement  of  forests,  but  it  also  involves  the  drainage  of 
swamp  lands  below.  The  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  is  the  antith- 
esis of  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands.     There  is  too  little  water  on 
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the  land  above  and  there  is  too  much  below.  Why  is  there  too  much 
below  ^  Because  the  river  breaks  througli  ita  banks,  divides  itself 
into  numerous  channels,  creates  bayous  and  slouglis,  and  thus  dedi- 
cates vast  areas  of  cultivable  land,  the  richest  in  the  world,  to  poverty 
and  death. 

Mr,  BEV£Rn)6E.  Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  permit  an  inter- 
rapticm  1 

Mr.  Xewlandb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  As  I  said  and  as  the  Senator  from  Kew  Hamp- 
shire said,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  subjects  before  the 
American  people,  and  one,  perhaps,  m  which  they  are  as  much 
interested  as  any  other  just  at  the  present  time.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  follow,  till  he  establishes  it  more  closely,  the  analogy  between 
the  Government's  power  over  the  conservation  of  waters  and  their 
control  as  navigable  waters  and  the  power  of  the  Grovemment  over 
foreetG.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  rules  in  statu- 
tory' and  constitutional  interpretation  is  that  if  the  power  is  con- 
ceded it  carries  with  it  any  mcidental  power  necessary  to  make  it 
complete.  So  if  it  be  conceded — and  that  has  been  thrashed  out — 
that  we  have  the  right  as  a  Government  to  control  certain  forest 
reserves  it  follows  as  an  incident  of  that  that  it  is  not  only  our  right 
and  our  power  but  our  duty  to  dispose  of  what  is  called  "  down 
timber"  and  "excess  timber";  and  therefore  the  Government  not 
only  has  the  right,  but  it  becomes  its  duty,  to  become  a  lumber  mer- 
chant to  that  extent. 

Again,  our  power  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  is  conceded,  let  us 
say.  That  carries  with  it  the  power  to  do  what  the  Government  is 
now  doing;  that  is,  to  operate  a  line  of  steamships  and  also  to  oper- 
ate a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  So  it  can  be  carried 
ODt  in  numberless  instances. 

I  would  he  glad  if  the  Senator  would  spend  a  little  more  time  in 
establishing  the  analogy  between  the  Government's  power  over  the 
conservation  of  waters  and  their  control  as  navigable  waters  and 
these  other  things  which  the  Senator  has  referred  to. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  permit  me  for  just  a  moment 
further:  In  reference  to  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, of  course,  it  has  been  held  since  Giobons  v.  Ogden  until  now 
that  the  power  of  the  National  Government  over  navigable  wateiy, 
even  wholly  within  a  State,  goes  to  the  point  that  signals  and  lights 
may  be  maintained  by  the  National  Government  and  it  may  do  every- 
thing else  that  is  necessary.  The  State  has  no  right  to  establish 
lights  or  signals,  even  in  its  own  waters,  because  they  might  inter- 
fere with  the  navigation  of  commerce  that  passes  beyond  the  State 
lines. 

So  again,  the  National  Government,  in  improving  waterways,  for 
which  we  now  expend  scores  of  millions  every  year  in  the  river  and 
harbor  bill,  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  State  from  in  any  way 
obstructing  that  waterway.  If  that  was  not  conceded,  of  course,  it 
would  be  destructive  of  the  power  to  improve  it.  Therefore,  if  the 
establishment  fay  the  State  of  an  electric-light  plant  upon  the  waters 
nmning  through  the  State,  which  were  navigable,  interfered  with 
that  purpose,  tne  National  Government  would  nave  the  right  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  such  an  electric-light  plant.  But  per  contra,  if 
the  erection  of  such  an  electric-light  plant  became  necessary  as  an 
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aid  to  the  navigability  of  the  waters,  it  would  necessarily  follow, 
would  it  not,  that  we  would  have  the  right  to  construct  itt 

The  Senator  will  pardon  me,  but  I  think  it  is  a  vital  point  in  his 
argument,  and  if  he  will  follow  that  analogy  a  little  more  closely, 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  manv  of  the  friends  of  his  measure. 

Mr.  Newxands.  I  have  already  gone  further  into  the  argument  of 
these  questions  than  I  intended  when  I  rose.  My  purpose  was  simply 
to  present  a  statement  of  the  bill  and  an  explanation  of  its  provi- 
sions, but  I  have  been  drawn  out  somewhat  bv  the  challenge  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  It  was  nut  my  intcation  to  go  into  all  these 
r^Gnements.  However,  I  will  pursue  the  argument  that  I  was  pur- 
suing regarding  the  vaiious  uses  of  the  waters  of  a  stream  whicli 
t«nd  to  the  promotion  of  its  navigability,  and  I  will  take  up  in  its 
turn  the  suggestion  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  makes  with  refer- 
ence to  electric  power. 

I  was  upon  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands,  whi<di 
I  stated  was  the  antithesis  of  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  tJie 
swamp  lands  being  at  the  lower  reaches  of  the  streams,  the  arid  lands 
at  the  sources  of  the  streams.  We  all  know  that  a  great  river  in 
making  its  way  through  these  lowlands  during  periods  of  Hood 
divides  itself  mto  numerous  channels,  which  make  bayous  and 
sloughs,  and  create  these  vast  areas  of  swamp  lands,  incomparably 
rich,  for  they  are  composed  of  alluvial  soil,  and  yet  are  incapable 
of  cultivation  because  of  an  excess  of  moisture.  Now,  the  reclama- 
tion of  swamp  lands  a.s  such,  unless  the  Government  is  the  owner  of 
those  lands,  would  not  be  one  of  the  functions  of  Grovemment  under 
the  granted  powers  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  control  of  the  river 
for  purposes  of  navigation  is;  and  if  tlie  control  of  that  river  in- 
volves the  construction  of  levees  along  its  banks  so  as  to  keep  the 
river  in  its  channel,  so  that  the  large  volume  of  water  can  scour  the 
bottom  and  create  a  channel  At  for  narigation,  then  that  is  clearly 
within  the  powers  of  the  Govermnent.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
needs  of  navigation  demand,  it  is  competent  for  the  Government  to 
maintain  the  volume  and  regimen  of  rivers  required  for  commerce 
by  laying  drains  in  such  manner  as  to  maintain  a  flow  at  tow-water 
stages.  The  reclamation  in  both  cases  is  simply  incidental  and 
collateral. 

COMPEN8ATOHT  PROJECTS, 

Would  yon  sny  that  when  the  Government  goes  to  this  great 
expenditure,  which  involves  an  incidental  benefit  to  the  lands  of 

?nvate  owners,  it  can  not  seek  in  some  way  compensation  to  the 
und  for  this  beneficial  work,  and  thus  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
primary  enterprise!  Can  not  the  Government  by  cooperation  with 
States,  by  cooperation  with  districts,  so  organize  this  work  as  to 
divide  the  cost  between  the  States  or  the  localities  affected  and  the 
National  Government?  The  project  might  not  be  feasible  at  all 
unless  the  Government  could  diminish  the  cost  by  putting  a  certain 
amount  of  the  cost  upon  incidental  and  collateral  works  of  this 
kind.  And  so  this  great  plan  of  developing  a  river  for  navigation 
may  involve,  and  in  most  cases  does  involve,  the  actual  reclamation 
of  large  areas  of  swamp  land. 
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WATIK  POWMC 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  wtAer  power.  The  Government 
will  be  compelled  not  only  to  cooetruct  dams  on  the  tributary  streams 
for  irrigation,  but  sometmies  on  the  great  river  itself — for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  locks  through  which  vessels  can  pass,  and  thug 
avoid  daneerous  rapids.  If  the  Government  does  construct  such  a 
dam  for  the  purpose  primarilv  of  promoting  navigation,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  contend  that  the  Grovemment  can  not  dimin- 
ish the  cost  of  the  enterprise  by  selling  the  water  power  creat«d  by 
that  dam  ? 

Mr.  TeujEB.  Does  the  Senator  want  me  to  answer  his  question 
nowf 

Mr.  Newi^ndb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tki.tj.h.  That  is  the  very  point  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  {Sen- 
ator's attention.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to  deny.  The  (lovem- 
ment  has  not  any  power  under  the  Constitution,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  to  go  into  business  of  that  character.  It  has  not  any 
right  to  create  a  water  power  and  sell  the  power.  If  the  State  did 
not  interfere,  the  Government  would  have  no  such  authority  under 
the  Constitution.  But  the  State,  if  it  had  a  proper  conception  of  its 
rights,  would  not  allow  that  to  be  done.  The  State  would  say  it 
would  do  it  if  it  was  to  be  done;  and  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me, 
some  day  I  will  present  him  a  brief  on  this  subject  which  I  think 
will  convince  him  that  my  suggestions  are  fully  supported  by  the 
decifdons  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  the  Senate  will  go  into  anything  of  that 
kind.  But  I  do  not  want  to  have  this  initial  step,  as  it  were,  in  this 
waterway  business  complicated  by  what  will  appear  to  those  who 
study  the  law  on  the  subject  as  an  utter  impossibility. 

Mr.  Newi^nds.  I  take  issue  with  the  Senator  upon  that  question. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read  the  brief  to  which  he  has  referred  me, 
but  I  can  not  question  the  power  of  the  Government  to  build  a  dam 
in  a  river  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  locks  which  will  be  service- 
able to  navigation. 

Mr.  Teller.  The  Senator  has  no  business  to  put  me  in  that  cate- 
gory. I  have  never  suggested  that  the  Government  could  not  do 
diat. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  was  going  one  step  further: 

Mr.  Teu-er.  I  say  most  emphatically  the  Government  may  do  that, 
but  the  Government  has  no  right,  then,  to  establish  an  electric-light 
plant  on  it  and  sell  the  liglit.     That  is  what  I  assert. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  the  Senator  had  heard  my  sentence  through,  I 
think  he  would  not  have  taken  exception  to  it.  I  will  repeat  part  of 
what  I  did  say  and  add  to  it  what  I  intended  to  say. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  power  of  the  Government  to  con- 
struct a  dam  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lock  which  will  be 
serviceable  to  navigation. 
Mr.  Teller.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Newlanos.  Thus  far  the  Senator  agrees  with  me.  Now,  I  wiik 
going  to  add,  nor  do  I  doubt  the  power  of  the  flovernmont  to  dimin- 
ish the  cost  of  that  enterprise  to  the  Government  by  availing  itself  of 
the  sale  of  the  power  created  by  that  dam. 
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Now,  another  thing.  If  the  Senator  insists  that  the  Government 
can  not  do  that  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  then  I  say  we  should 
take  steps  in  this  bill  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Tje:i.L£R.  I  deny  the  right  of  the  Goremment  to  do  it  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  State.  This  Government  can  not  go  into  any  com- 
mercial business  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Newi^ndb.  I  would  not  expect  the  Government  to  go  into  the 
commercial  business  of  peddling  out  light 

Mr.  Teller.  Or  water, 

Mr.  Newl-^xds,  Of  constructing  poles  and  strin^ng  wires  and  dis- 
tributing light  throughout  an  entire  community,  or  distributinjg 
power  throughput  an  ^tire  community,  but  I  do  contend  that  it 
would  be  entirely  within  the  governmental  function  to  diminish  the 
cost  of  the  great  work;  and  if  it  can  accomplish  that  result  by  some 
method  of  leasing  the  power,  at  the  same  time  so  controlling  the  lease 
that  it  will  not  result  in  monopoly  and  oppression,  I  should  say  it  had 
that  power  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.^ 

But  if  there  is  anything  in  our  dual  government  that  prevents  the 
Nation  from  acting  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  then  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  sovereigns  affected  should  not  confer  together 
about  the  matter — the  Union  of  States,  the  one  sovereign,  the  indi- 
vidual State  where  the  dam  is  located,  the  other.  Can  we  doubt  that 
they  would  come  to  some  rational  conclusion  t  Would  the  lesser  sov- 
ereign deny  to  the  greater  sovereign  the  right  to  get  a  value  out  of 
that  which  it  itself  had  created  that  would  be  in  a  measure  compen- 

■  Id  fun.  Uiat  In  Just  what  tbe  Oovernment  1»  doing  now.  and  hu  door  for  Several 
vearB,  under  sttitnlury  aiithorlC)'.  Tbe  legislation  tiaa  bo  oftPO  bPm  repealed  hdA  hu  bo 
Iodic  remaluni  unquestioned  that  the  goverD mental  poUc;  with  respect  to  water  power 
mar  lie  regarded  as  eMaMlshed.  Dnder  thla  policy  the  Federal  QoverDmeDL  reBcrvea  tb* 
rlllbt.  wlii'D  nulhorltT  1b  gWen  to  i)rlvate  rorporatlong  to  dam  actinilly  or  poanlbly  narl- 
eablc  Htreams  for  the  development  of  power,  to  use  without  cbaige  so  much  ot  thmt 
power  as  may  be  required  for  Bpeclflc  uses  by  the  Government,  this  reservation  being  In 
the  nature  of  a  consideration.  When  the  works  are  constructed  cooperatively  between  th* 
Federal  Govemment  and  prospective  power  users,  then  the  fiovernnient  reserves  rlghtB  of 
■dDiiDistrallon  snd  speolAc  unes.  and  also  limits  the  lease  or  auUiority  to  tbe  private 
party  to  use  the  power  to  a  Bpecifled  per  loll ;  while.  If  the  work,  is  constructed  at  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government,  then  the  statutes  authorlie  the  ieaslnR  of  the  power 
devetuped  tberebv  under  customary  govemmenul  restrictions  as  to  advertising,  etc. 
(The  first  case  Is  covered  by  the  provision  of  the  general  "  Act  to  regulate  the  cod- 
strurllon  of  dams  acronB  navigable  waters,"  to  Ihe  effect  that  "  The  person  ownlDg 
such  dam  •  •  •  shall  grant  to  the  fnlted  States  a  free  use  of  water  power  for 
iHilldlDg  and  operating  "  any  constructions  which  may  at  any  time  be  required  "  In  tba 
Intercuts  of  navigation.-'  (C.  8.  8Ut.  L.,  vol,  34,  p.  386.)  And  this  provision  la  re- 
peatedly aOlrmed  iu  sjieclal  laws  of  various  doles.  The  (econd  ease  la  eiempllfled  by 
".Vn  act  to  enahle  the  Secretary  of  War  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  lock  and  dam  In 


B3,  p.  30B),  In  which  It  Ih  provided  Id 
n  of  Bald  lock  and   "  "  -        ■   ■ 


be  coDPtructlon  of  said  lock  and  dam.  free  of  cost  to  the  Cnlted  States, 
-  -  -  toe  iDited  States  hereby  gmnts  •  •  •  such  rights  as  it  possessea  to  use 
the  wafer  po'i'er  produced  by  said  dnm  and  to  convert  the  same  into  electric  power  or 
otherwiKc  utilise  It  for  s  period  ot  nlnefy-nlne  years:  Proi-ldcd,  That  It  or  they  (the 
grantiwH]  tilialt  furnish  the  Decessary  electric  current  while  Itn  or  their  power  plant  Is  In 
r.|>erntlun  To  move  the  gales  sDd  operate  tbe  locks  and  to  light  the  United  States  bulld- 
Ini.'H  and  grounds  free  of  cost  to  tbe  IlDlled  States;  Atid  proolded  fnrthtr,  •  •  • 
That  the  Secretarv  of  War  Is  hereby  niithorlzed  to  prescribe  regnlatioDe  to  govern  tbe 
UBe  of  the  said  water  power  and  the  operations  of  tbe  plant  and  force  employed  In  con- 
neillon  therewith."  The  ease  o(  leasing  l«  covered,  for  es;ample,  in  Ihe  provision  of  the 
river  and  harbor  act  approved  June  13.  IMH  {U.  8.  Stst.  L..  vol.  32,  p.  3SS).  nnder  tbe 
Item  for  '■  Improving  (  umberland  River.  Tcdd.,  above  Nasbvllle,"  aa  follows :  "ADd  Ihe 
Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  aDthoriied,  In  his  discretion,  to  (trant  lenses  or  licenses  to 
Ihe  hliitieat  rei«ponslble  bidder  for  the  use  of  tbe  water  power  created  by  aald  dam,  it 
Hucli  a  rate  and  on  aiich  coDdltloDS  and  for  such  periods  of  time  aa  may  seem  to  him 
eipedient  •  •  •  :  PmrideH.  That  any  lease  or  license  so  granted  shall  be  limited 
to  the  iise  of  tlie  surplus  water  not  required  for  navigation  •  •  •:  ProxMed 
fHrthfi;  That  before  leasing  or  licensing  such  water  prlvUeeea,  or  Isauiag  permits  for  the 
voDBtrui'tloD  and  operation  of  such  canals,  or  otherwise  dlspoBlng  of  any  watw  power 
or  privilege,  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  flrat  adverllBe  tbe  same  In  one  or  more  dally 
jiapers  at  KsBbilll"  for  slity  days  Immediately  preccdlne,  stating  specifically  the  right  or 
■■rlvllegu  prnpoiwd  to  lie  lesBed  or  conveyed,  witb  Its  exact  llmltBtloua,  iDvltlDg  bids  for 
■  lie  iame.  snil  he  mHy,  In  bis  dl^retlim.  Ilien  lease  tbe  same  for  a  apeclOc  term  ot  year* 
ai  ~i  m<icb  ]>i<r  vear.  to  1>e  paid  nemlaDDUsllv  in  cash  Into  Ibe  Treasury,  and  the  Secre' 
liiry  of  Wsr  "Imtl  i'e*u^v  Ibe  right  to  reject  any  or  all  Uda.''J 
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satory  of  its  own  expeiiditin-ps ?  The  two  sovereigns  can  do  business 
with  each  other  just  as  individuals  can;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Union  of  States  should  not  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  an  in- 
dividual State  that  will  present  a  just  solution  of  the  question.  If 
the  State  has  the  property  rights,  for  which  the  Senator  contends,  it 
can  slmre  with  the  Nation  the  burden  of  cost  of  a  work  necessary  or 
useful  for  both  navigation  and  power.  If  the  Government  spends 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  a  dam,  it  should  certainly 
have  compensation  for  the  power  which  it  itself  has  creftte<I.  Com- 
mon honesty  would  dictate  that. 

I  (lid  not  intend  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  govern- 
mental functions  at  all;  it  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  that  is  what  I 
hope  to  see  established  as  the  basis  of  this  enterprise.  I  hope  to  see 
this  great  work  put  upon  a  business  basis.  I  believe  the  Government 
can  do  work  in  a  businesslike  way  in  carrying  out  the  granted 
powers,  and  I  believe  in  giving  its  agents  a  pretty  free  hand  to  enable 
them  to  do  business  effectively. 

The  reason  why  I  pi'esent  this  bill  now  is  because  I  fear  that  in  the 
future  should  we  enter  upon  this  work  Congress  may  without  con- 
sidering these  related  questions  of  use  and  compensation  and  coopera- 
tion put  the  administrative  agents  of  the  Government  in  a  strait- 
jacket  and  thus  prevent  them  from  conducting  the  work  in  a  business- 
like way, 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  be  drawn  off  into  nice  refine- 
ments as  to  constitutional  power,  I  do  not  propose  to  balance  the 
ijower  of  the  National  Government  with  the  power  of  the  State  in  an 
individual  matter.  Here  is  an  enterprise  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  entire  country.  We  proiwse  in  aid  of  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  between  the  Stat&s  and  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  exclusively  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  enter  upon  this  great  work  of  utilizing  our  rivers  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way  for  every  beneficial  purpose  to  which  they  can  be  put. 

We  must  realize  that  it  is  not  wise  to  take  up  simply  one  use  of 
the  river  for  navigability  and  lose  sight  of  all  the  other  uses  when 
the  adoption  of  tne  other  uses  and  the  development  of  the  other 
ii.ses  will  diminish  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  and  make  it  more  effi- 
cient for  the  public  good.  The  cost  might  be  entirely  prohibitory  if 
it  were  not  for  the  correlated  uses  and  the  contribution  or  compen- 
sation secured  through  them,  for  this  is  a  work  which  can  be  accom- 
plished either  by  the  National  Government  itself  or  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Government  with  States,  with  corporations,  with 
municipalities,  and  with  individuals, 

CL.\BIFICATIOS  OF  STREAMS. 

We  can  not  only  take  up  this  question  of  the  utilization  of  water 
power  beneficial  to  the  entire  people  and  with  a  view  to  economy 
in  the  enterprise  itself,  but  we  can  take  up  with  it  the  question  of 
the  clarification  of  the  streams.  That  is  a  matter,  you  say.  of  sanita- 
tion, affecting  the  people  of  the  towns  and  cities  alone  the  borders 
of  the  streams.  But  you  must  recollect  that  these  great  rivers  arc 
full  of  sediment  and  sand,  every  particle  of  which  is  a  destniclivp 
tool  when  directed  against  the  Ijantts  of  the  river.  Clear  waters  are 
not  nearly  so  destructive  or  obstructive  as  muddv  waters,  as  water 
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filled  with  baud  or  soil.  It  is  well  demonstrated  that  every  particle 
of  soil,  ever;^  particle  of  sand  in  the  water,  is  a  destructive  agent. 
Wheji  deposited  in  the  shoals  and  bars  it  obstructs  the  channel. 
When  suspended  in  the  wat«r  and  driven  Ijy  the  foice  of  the  current 
against  the  banks  of  the  rivei'  it  breaks  them  down,  and  the  broken 
bank  carried  down  in  the  current  sinks  within  a  few  miles  and  make« 
the  shoal  or  bar. 

What  do  we  find  in  the  gi-eat  rivei-s  that  pass  through  alluvial 
bottoms?  The  banks  dissolve  like  sugar  when  the  force  of  the  water 
is  diret'ted  against  tliem.  A  capricious  stream  like  the  Missouri 
Rivei'  makes  its  way  through  a  bottom  of  this  kind  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  alraut  300  miles,  a  valley  from  4  to 
10  miles  in  width,  bounded  by  bluffs  on  either  side;  and  that  river 
during  the  period  of  flood,  its  banks  dissolving  like  sugar  before  the 
force  of  tlie  water,  can  make  its  way  anywhere  in  the  alluvial  bottom 
between  the  bluffs,  so  that  the  farm  of  to-day  becomes  the  swamp  to- 
morrow, itnd  the  river  bed  of  to-day  becomes  the  cultivated  farm 
to-morrow. 

We  can  clarify  that  turgid  water,  swollen  with  sediment  and  sand. 
How?  By  tlie  prevention  of  soil  waste  and  by  the  protection  of  the 
banks  by  willow  and  stone  revetment.  There  washes  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  every  year  pi-etty  nearly  a  continent  of  the  best  soil. 
At  New  Orleans  to-day  the  alluvial  soil  is  twelve  hundred  feet  deep. 

Tlio  great  problem  we  have  had  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  the  control  of  the  Passes,  tlie  river  making  its  way 
to  the  Gulf  through  three  passes,  building  up  on  either  side,  by  the 
deposit  of  sand  and  sediment,  a  continent.  So  it  is  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  in  time  the  great  Gulf  itself  will  become  a 
continent. 

Now,  is  the  Government  simply  to  dredge  out  that  sand  and  sedi- 
ment when  it  settles  down  in  the  betl  of  the  stream  and  deposit  it 
somewhere  else,  wlience  it  will  make  its  way  gradually  back  to  the 
s-tream,  or  can  it  take  measures  to  prevent  that  sediment  and  sand 
from  coming  into  the  stream'!  Can  it  not  take  measures  to  prevent 
this  soil  waste  and  this  bank  destruction?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  ilt 
time  the  prevention  of  soil  waste  can  be  brought  about  by  proper 
methods  of  cultivation  enjoined  by  the  National  Government,  per- 
haps as  a  matter  of  persuasion  at  first,  though  it  might  well  become 
n  matter  of  compulsion.  The  conservation  and  development  of  the 
natural  i-esources  of  the  country — the  forest,  the  land,  the  water — 
for  every  pur|)0se  require  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  stream  and  the 
full  consideration  of  every  related  use. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  In  the  first  place,  this  fund  is  created  to 
wliicli  I  have  referred,  a  fund  for  uninterrupted  and  continuous 
work,  the  dedication  of  $.50,000,000  immediately  to  this  work.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  savs  it  may  He  idle  for  a  time.  There  is 
$-2.*iO.OOO,000  or  $300,000,000  in  the  Treasury  now  that  is  lying  idle. 
Tlip  Treasury  deposits  a  large  portion  of  it  in  banks  of  the  country 
itnd  receives  no  compensation  from  it.  It  will  be  no  more  idle  than 
it  is  now. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  show  our  fixed  and  determined  purpose 
that  this  work  shall  commence,  and  Ihat  it  shall  be  prosecuted  with- 
out interruption,  and  not  in  the  elusive  and  disjointed  way  in  which 
it  has  l>een  pro.«ecuted  heretofoi-e. 
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AN  ADUlNiantATION  UATTEK. 

Now,  this  bill  gives  the  executive  department  great  power,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  objection  will  be  urged.  I  believe  in  giving  the 
executive  department  full  power  in  this  matter,  because  it  is  an  ad- 
ministrative matter.  I  beUeve  in  preserving  the  boundaries  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government ;  and  I  insist  upon  it  that  Congress  has 
attended  too  much  to  administrative  matters,  and  the  very  reason 
of  the  inefficiency  of  our  work  upon  our  rivers  and  harbors  has  been 
that  Congress  has  sought  to  do  administrative  work  and  has  done  it 
badlv,  as  it  always  will  do  it  badly. 

.  Ninety  men  in  the  Senate  and  four  hundred  or  more  in  the  House 
working  on  legislation  for  the  country  do  not  constitute  efficient 
bodies  for  administrative  work.  Wherever  administrative  work  is 
to  be  done  I  believe  in  intrusting  it  to  the  executive  department  and 
putting  the  responsibility  upon  the  Executive.  We  did  this  with 
reference  to  the  reclamation  act.  After  having  educated  the  entire 
country  to  the  desirability  of  entering  upon  flie  great  reclamation 
work,  the  western  men  found  that  they  were  unable  to  move  because 
they  were  divided  among  themselves  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Each  man  wanted  a  project  first  undertaken  in  his  own  State  and 
was  unwilling  to  concede  that  another  State  had  superority  or  ad- 
vantage as  to  priority.  We  were  in  confusion  as  to  the  methods  of 
administration.  Finally  we  got  together,  and  what  did  we  conclude 
to  do?  We  passed  a  bill  creating  a  fund  derived  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  of  tlie  country  and  dedicated  that  fund  forever  to 
this  work.  Then  we  gave  the  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  go  ahead  and  investigate  the  projects,  and  if  he  found  them 
feasible  to  do  the  work,  and  the  only  limitation  put  upon  his  power 
Was  that  he  should  not  let  a  contract  unless  the  money  for  its  pay- 
ment was  in  the  fund.  That  was  the  only  limitation.  We  did  not  go 
into  details  regarding  the  oi^anization.  There  can  be  no  effective 
organization  ftTiich  is  not  the  result  of  the  process  of  evolution.  Ijet 
Congress  attempt  to  organize  at  the  start  a  great  working  force  of 
this  kind  and  it  will  always  fail.  They  will  have  to  come  hack  to 
Congress  for  amendatory  and  supplementary  legislation,  all  delaying 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  We  did  the  simple  thing  and  put  the 
responsibility  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  accepted  the  responsibility  and  held  the  responsibility. 
Congress,  of  course,  reserved  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  supervision, 
of  criticism,  of  examination.  Eeports  were  required.  The  officers  of 
the  service  were  compelled  to  come  before  the  committees  and  give 
full  expositions  of  their  work.  Committees  visited  the  works  them- 
selves and  made  actual  inspection,  and  then  upon  their  return  to 
Congress  summoned  the  officials  before  them  and  examined  them 
upon  matters  concerning  which  they  desired  information. 

So  the  whole  service,  under  the  critical  eye  of  Congress,  but  with 
full  powers  of  administration,  has  advanced  and  accomplished  a 
great  work.  It  has  in  tlie  short  period  of  its  existence  removed,  I 
Believe,  twice  as  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  as  have  been  removed  in 
the  Panama  Canal,  It  has  constructed  works  of  great  magnitude 
and  has  considered  problems  many  of  which  were  as  difficult  as 
those  involved  in  the  Panama  construction.  We  have  organized  in 
the  Reclamation  Service  a  body  of  skilled  engineers  capaole  of  un- 
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dertakiiif^  any  work  of  construction  from  the  construction  of  s  canal 
to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  the  development  of  the  inland 
waterways  themselves. 

So  it  was  with  the  Panama  construction.  Accidentally  we  olun- 
dered  there  into  wise  leslBlation.  Cwigress  was  divided  into  con- 
tending forces  as  to  whetTier  we  should  have  the  canal  at  Panama  or 
at  Nicaragua.  Different  views  prevailed  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
a  lock  canal  or  a  sea-level  canal.  There  would  have  been  the  widest 
divergence  of  views  a^  to  all  the  details  of  operation.  But  in  the 
confusion  a  simple  bill,  I  believe  drawn  by  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wis- 
consin, appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  work  and  gave  the  President 
full  power  to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  We  all  know  how  that  has  worked 
out. 

Suppose  we  had  started  in  the  first  place  and  insisted  upon  it  that 
q11  the  plans  should  be  submitted  to  committees  of  Congress  with 
their  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  Congress  itself  with  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  we  would  have  been  debating  to-day  over  mere  mat- 
ters of  detail.  But  out  of  the  very  necessity  of  the  situation,  inas- 
much as  Congress  was  unable  to  agree,  a  simple  bill  was  prepared 
which  gave  the  President  full  power.  Does  anyone  contend  that  the 
President  has  abused  that  power?  Is  there  any  Presiflent  whom  we 
can  elect  who  will  be  so  dishonest  or  so  inefficient  as  to  abuse  that 
power?  He  has  gone  about  in  a  business-like  way  to  create  an  organi- 
zation, each  organization  in  itself  tentative  at  the  start.  I  believe 
the  Panama  Canal  service  lias  been  reorganized  three  times.  First. 
we  had  the  Walker  Commission,  and  then  we  had  the  Shonts  Coni- 
misson,  and  then  we  had  the  Goethals  Commission,  a  commission 
the  same  in  number,  authorized,  I  believe,  by  Congress,  but  main- 
tained in  organization  at  the  wilt  of  the  Executive.  We  were  proba- 
bly unwise  in  compelling  the  Executive  to  have  a  commission  of 
nine  men.  He  himself  in  a  recent  message  or  in  a  recent  speech  has- 
indicated  that  perhaps  a  more  efficient  method  of  organization  would 
be  one  commissioner,  with  subordinates,  so  that  one  person  could  be 
held  responsible  for  the  work. 

The  first  two  commissions  held  their  sessions  here.  The  last  com- 
mission is  located  in  Panama,  and  coasists  mainly  of  officers  of  the 
Qovemment,  an  engineer  officer  of  the  Army,  an  engineer  officer  of 
the  Navy,  and  a  medical  officer  of  the  Army,  who  has  done  the  sani- 
tation work  for  that  district.  After  various  experiments  the  Presi- 
dent has  placed  the  control  of  the  work  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army,  noted  for  its  efficiency,  integiity.  and  high  sense  of  honor — 
a  corps  which  has  been  compelled  thus  far  to  adapt  itself  to  the  re- 
pressive policy  of  the  Nation  as  to  rivers  and  harbors,  but  which, 
under  a  progressive  policy  and  aided  by  the  other  scientific  services 
of  the  Government  in  matters  relatinp  to  their  jurisdiction,  will  ac- 
complish as  brilliant  a  work  in  our  inland  waterways  as  it  is  now- 
accomplishing  at  Panama.  We  have  given  the  Executive  a  free 
hand,  and  we  have  been  wise  in  giving  him  a  free  hand.  Had  we 
sought  to  impose  upon  him  congressional  restraints  and  put  him  in 
a  congressional  strait-jacket,  the  work  would  not  have  advanced  as 
it  has  advanced. 

So  T  contend  that  in  this  case  we  should  give  the  President  the 
power  not  only  to  enter  upon  the  constructton  of  the  work  but  to 
make  the  examinations  and  the  surveys,  and  to  do  it  without  further 
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authority  from  Congress,  and  to  appoint  such  boards  and  commis- 
sions and  ag^t£  and  experts  as  in  his  judgment  mny  seem  proper, 
and  to  fix  their  salaries  until  Congress  &ces  them.  The  organization 
can  best  be  worked  out  by  an  executive  officer  and  not  through  the 
wisdom  of  Congress. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Forest  Service,  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Panama  Canal  Service  are  all  engaged  in  a  nuie^  of 
works  incidental  to  the  main  enterprises,  and  they  are  engaged  not 
only  in  constructing  them  but  in  operating  them.  Such  works  in- 
clude waterworks,  electric-light  plants,  roads,  railroads,  electric 
roads,  cement  mills,  and  other  works  of  similar  character,  all  inci- 
dental and  collateral  to  the  main  enterprises. 

Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  Government  should  have  le.'ss  powei- 
when,  in  the  interest  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  it  enters 
upon  the  artificial ization  of  rivers  and  the  construction  of  canals? 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Panama  Canal  Service  is  to  be 
made  compensatory  by  the  charging  of  tolls,  tiie  Forest  Service  by 
the  sale  of  timber  and  by  charging  for  grazing  permits,  and  the 
Reclamation  Service  by  the  sale  of  water  rights.  So  far  as  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Beclamation  Service  are  concerned,  they  will 
be  absolutely  self-compensatory.  In  the  case  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Service  it  is  proposed  that  the  artificialized  rivers  and  canals 
shall  be  free  to  navigation  and  that  no  tolls  shall  be  imposed.  Is  it 
DOt,  therefore,  of  all  the  more  importance  that  the  collateral  works 
undertaken  by  this  service  through  other  appropriate  services  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  fiilly  developing  every  profitable  and 
beneficial  use  of  our  rivers  shall  be  made  self-compensatory  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  that  wherever  the  cooperation  of  States,  municipali- 
ties, commimities,  corporations,  or  individuals  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  such  cooperation  shall  be  secui-eil  ?  So  one  can 
measure  the  future  value  of  the  water  power  of  the  country  in  the 
development  of  electricity.  It  is  probable  that  this  new  force  has  a 
future  value  e<^ual  to  that  of  all  the  coal  supplies  of  the  country. 

In  organizing  this  great  work,  an  ample  fund  shoiJd  be  immedi- 
ately provided  and  as  free  a  hand  as  pos^ble  given  to  the  Executive. 
In  the  case  of  the  Heclamation  Service,  the  method  of  securing  a  re- 
volving fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  and  of 
water  rights  has  proven  an  incentive  and  an  inspiration  to  the  best 
efforts  of  tliose  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  methods  are  those  of  a 
business  house  which  knows  its  condition  at  all  times.  Under  such  a 
method  the  Government  organization  knows  just  what  to  depend 
upon.  It  can  plan  for  the  future  and  look  ahead  without  uncertaintv 
as  to  the  size  of  appropriations.  Furthermore,  it  is  inspired  to  work 
for  practical  results,  for  early  and  considerable  returns  which,  by  the 
application  of  business  methods,  can  be  again  applied  to  prodm-e  more 
returns.  No  questions  of  such  magnitude,  where  a  long  look  ahead 
is  necessary  and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future  imperative, 
should  be  hampered  at  its  beginning  by  uncertainty  of  congressional 
action.  Those  in  charge  should  know  at  all  times  on  what  they  can 
depend  and  what  results  are  expected  of  them.  Tt  is  tlierefore  essen- 
tial that  an  ample  fund  should  be  provided  and  that  provi^^ion  sliouM 
be  made  for  ita  replenishment  by  the  sale  of  bonds  whenever  i.ongi-eB- 
siona]  appropriation  fails.   As  free  a  hand  as  possible  in  orintnization 
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should  be  given,  and  particularly  during  the  first  few  years.  After 
the  organization  is  perfected  and  its  work  reduced  to  a  system,  them 
Congress  can,  if  it  chooses,  substitute  the  old  plan  of  congressiooal 
initiative  as  to  investigation,  as  to  projects,  and  as  to  construction  in 
each  particular  case. 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  BILL. 

The  bil!  provides  that  the  President  in  executing  this  work  is  "  to 
consider  and  coprdinate  the  questions  of  irrigation,  swamp-land 
reclamation,  clarification  of  streams,  utilization  of  water  power,  pre- 
vention of  soil  waste,  protection  of  forests,  regulation  of  flow,  control 
of  floods,  transfer  facilities  and  sites  and  the  regulation  and  control 
thereof,  and  such  other  questions  regarding  waterways  as  are  related 
to  the  dei'elopment  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce." 

Section  3  provides  that  in  order  to  enable  the  President  to  make 
such  examinations,  surveys,  and  investigations,  and  to  construct  the 
work  and  enter  upon  the  construction,  he  is  autliorized  to  appoint  an 
inland  waterways  commission  and  to  bring  in  coordination  therewith 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  the  Cliief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foi-estn-.  and,  I  might  as  well  add^  the  chief  of  the  Panama  Canal 
senice,  for  doubtless  the  observation  and  experience  of  all  these 
officials  will  be  beneficial  in  this  great  work. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  commission  shall  make  full  and  com- 
plete reports  of  all  their  acts  and  doings  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress,  or  to  either  body  of  Congress, 

Section  5  provides — 

TImt  If  after  such  exaniiuatlon,  survey,  and  estimate,  aucb  coinmlssfon  shall 
(leteniilne  iLat  any  project  for  the  Improvement  or  construction  of  an  Inland 
wnterwiiy  or  coflstal  waterway  1b  practicable  and  desirable,  It  may,  with  the 
»pproTaI  of  the  President  and  through  the  appropriate  service,  cmiiitrnct  or 
execute,  or  cause  to  be  let,  contracts  for  the  constmctioD'  or  execution  of  the 
same,  In  such  portions  or  sections  as  It  may  bp  practicable  to  construct  and  exe- 
cute na  parts  of  the  whole  project :  Provided,  That  the  necessary  moneys  there- 
for nre  available  In  the  Inland- waterway  fund. 

This  therefore  gives  the  power  to  the  President,  without  further 
authority  from  Congress,  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  construction 
of  these  works  which  are  determined  to  be  feasible  and  desirable. 

Section  6  provides — 

That  such  projects  may  Include  such  cuUateral  worlcs  tor  tbe  Irrlgatlmi  ot 
arid  liinilM,  for  the  rcclaniutlon  of  swamp  lands,  for  the  cunscrvation  or  replace- 
ment of  forests,  for  tbe  clarlflciitlon  of  streams,  and  fcir  the  utilization  of  water 
power  as  may  be  deemed  ndvlsable  In  connection  with  the  development  of  a 
channel  for  navl^mtlon  or  as  aiding  io  a  compensatory  way  in  the  dlmlnntlon  of 
the  cost  of  such  project. 
Section  7  is  also  a  very  valuable  section.  It  provides — 
That  such  commission  is  niithorlzed,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to 
enter  into  cooperation  with  Stiites,  muuiHpalltlea.  communities,  corporations, 
and  Indlvldimln  In  such  cuilnteral  works,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
portionate iMiyment  of  the  co!<i  thereof  out  of  the  In  land- waterway  fond  and  by 
tbe  .*ltntes,  munlclpnlltles,  communities,  corporations,  and  Individuals  beoeBted 
thereby,  in  such  manner  hb  to  secure  nn  equitable  distribution  of  the  coats  and 
beneSta :  Proi'fderf,  That  the  cost  of  such  collateral  works  shall  be  paid,  If  prac- 
ticable, out  of  funds  provided  therefor  by  Conin^aa,  but  tf  auffldent  provision 
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tliM«ror  1b  not  specially  made  by  Congress,  such  commission  Is  antliortxed  to 
par  for  tlie  same  ont  of  the  Inland  waterway  fond,  bat  the  total  payments  made 
oa  account  of  snch  collateral  works  froni  sucb  inlnnd  watorwnj  fund  Sball  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  thereof,  and  provision  shall  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable, 
for  the  reimboraement  to  such  fond  of  sucb  payments  by  tbe  States,  munlclpaU- 
Itcs,  commanlties,  corporations,  or  Individuals  benefited  tbereby :  And  proviiied 
alto,  Tbat  the  inland  waterways  developed  shall  remain  free  for  all  thi"  uses 
of  navigation. 

EQUITABLE  APFORTIONHENT. 

Another  section  provides  that-regard  must  be  had  "  to  the  equitable 
apportionment  ana  contemporaneous  execution  of  the  projects  con- 
templated under  this  act  among  the  several  waterway  systems  of  the 
country,"  so  that  every  section  of  the  country  will  feel  that  it  is 
directly  interested  in  this  legislation  and  in  this  fund,  and  every  sec- 
tion will  feel  that  contemporaneous  work  will  be  conducted  through- 
out the  entire  country  upon  feasible  projects. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  useles  to  propose  in  the  CTongiresa  of  the  United 
States  any  individual  project.  The  people  of  this  country  are  not 
prepared  to  enter  upon  this  work  unless  we  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  will  include  the  entire  country. 

This  work  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  think.  So  far  as  the  Pacific 
coast  is  concerned,  it  involves  simply  the  Columbia  River,  the  Sao- 
ramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
related  questions  there  of  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands  and  the  rec- 
lamation of  swamp  lands;  and  as  to  those  projects,  they  .will  be 
largely  self-compensatory  if  we  provide  in  this  bill  for  proper  co- 
operation with  States,  municipalities,  communities,  corporations,  and 
individuals. 

You  say  the  Government  goes  into  partnership.  No  partnership,  of 
course,  is  involved,  but  cooperation  is  involved;  and  if  oy  imiting  the 
powers  of  tbe  States  and  the  powers  of  conununiti^  and  the  powers 
of  individuals  with  the  powers  of  lite  National  Government  in  this 
great  work  we  can  diminish  tlie  cost  to  the  General  Government  and 
make  the  project,  which  would  otherwise  be  so  costly  as  to  be  im- 
practicable, absolutely  feasible,  shall  we  hesitate  to  enlist  that  co- 
operation! Good  business  judgment  requires  it.  The  coordination 
of  all  the  Government  services  of  the  country  related  to  the  use  of 
water,  the  cooperation  of  the  Nation  witli  every  State,  every  munici- 
pality, every  community,  every  corporation,  and  every  individual 
capable  and  willing  to  enter  into  this  work  and  wliich  will  bear  its 
proportion  of  the  expense,  will  result  in  the  conservation  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  and  their  preservation  from  monopoly. 

COLLATERAL  WORKS  AND  COMPENSATION  NECESSARY. 

It  would  be  verj'  nice,  of  course,  for  the  United  States  to  conduct 
tbese  great  works  without  view  to  any  compensation  to  itself  or  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  others.  It  would  be  very  nice  for  it  to  construct 
great  dams  costing  millions  of  dollars  and  then  turn  them  all  over, 
under  noxious  State  legislation,  to  great  monopolies  that  would  use 
them  for  the  oppression  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  very  nice  for  Congress  to  build  up  forests,  to  preserve 

forests,  to  replace  forests,  and  then  let  tiie  Lumoer  Trust  utilize  the 

fruits  of  tbeir  labor.    But  I  assume  that  when  the  American  people 
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determine  to  go  into  business  in  the  development  of  these  inlamd 
waterways  they  will  conduct  the  business  in  a  businesslike  way,  and 
they  will  not  stand  upon  re6nenients  as  to  the  boundaries  between 
the  Government  and  the  States;  and  where  they  find  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  as  to  constitutional  power  in  order  to  do  a  desirable  thing 
promotive  of  navigation,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  a  State  is  neces- 
sary, they  will  insist  upon  the  cooperation  of  both  for  the  common 
good.  All  that  we  must  provide  is  a  board  of  experts  capable  of 
making  broad  and  comprenensive  plans  for  the  common  good,  and 
public  sentiment  will  force  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  alluded  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
problem  before  us  and  gave  as  an  illustration  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific 
coast  The  problems  of  the  other  waterways  are  not  more  difficult. 
The  connection  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
is  not  difficult.  The  treatment  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributeries  is 
not  difficult.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  standard  cban> 
nel.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  treat  the  Gulf  rivers.  It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  construct  the  coastal  canals  along  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic,  which,  connecting  bays,  sounds,  and  rivers  together,  will 
open  up  all  under  the  protection  of  sheltered  waterways  to  boats  of 
standard  draft.  Artificialization  of  waterways  and  construction  of 
canals  are  as  old  as  civilization.  All  that  is  required  is  good  plans, 
made  by  competent  experts  and  carried  out  continuously  under  proper 
admini  strati  on. 

N'oWf  Mr.  President,  I  hardiv  dared  venture  to  hope  tJiat  in  present- 
ing the  bill  at  this  time,  with  tne  holidays  approaching,  I  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views  at  all  fully.  I  did  not  expect 
it.  My  purpose  was  simply  to  put  upon  record  here  an  explanation 
of  the  bill,  so  that  it  would  go  out  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  the 
country,  so  that  it  could  go  to  these  great  organizations  whose  mem- 
bers are  interested  in  the  development  of  inland  waterways  and  aid 
somewhat  in  the  development  ot  public  opinion  upon  this  question. 
Congress  rarely  creates  public  opinion ;  it  records  public  opinion. 
The  real  argument  of  the  legislator  who  wishes  to  do  something  in  a 
businesslike  way  should  go  to  the  country  and  not  to  Congress. 

I  will  ask  leave  to  print  with  my  remarks  Senate  bill  No.  600,  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  499,  certain  stetistics  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  of 
the  Panama  service  and  the  forest  reserves,  and  also  an  article  which 
I  prepared  for  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  entitled  "  The  use  and  development  of  the  American 
waterways." 

The  ViCB  PREsmENT.  Witho:at  objection,  permisEdon  is  granted. 
,    The  matter  referred  to  is  appended. 

BRXAKINO  DOWN   OF  THE  BAILWAT  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  wish  to  add  tliat  this  question  of  waterway  trans- 
portation is,  of  course,  only  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of  transporta- 
tion. The  railway  service  of  the  country  is  much  broken  down.  The 
railroads  of  the  country,  when  there  was  less  business  than  there  is 
now.  sought  to  increase  tlieir  tonnage  by  carrying  cheap  and  bulky 
products  long  distances  at  low  prices,  and  they  thus  entered  upon  a 
carriage  which  has  been  mainly  absorbed  in  other  countries  by  water- 
ways.   This  bulky  carriage  has  absorbed  so  large  a  proportion  of 
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their  facilities  that  suddenly,  with  the  great  increase  in  prodaction 
and  population,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  countiT.  At  that  time  an  agitation  arose  for  the  regulation 
of  rates  and  for  the  better  control  of  the  railroads  themselves.  The 
railroads,  on  the  one  side,  regarded  their  properties  as  private  prop- 
erties and  resented. legislative  intrusion.  The  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  them  as  public  servants  charged  by  the  law  with  the 
performance  of  public  duties,  entitled  onlv  to  a  ]ust  compensation, 
that  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  public  either  lit  the  shape  of 
tolls  or  the  limitation  of  return  upon  capital  in  the  shape  of  dividends. 
That  contest  has  not  yet  reached  the  end. 

The  railroads  have  now  reached  the  point  where  they  admit  in  some 
degree  the  powers  and  the  rights  of  the  public.  They  now  talk  about 
cooperation;  they  will  talk  later  on  about  obedience;  and  obedience 
is  what  the  American  people  demand.  The  only  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  American  people  over  the  highways  and  over  common 
carriers  is  that  the  legislation  shall  not  be  confiscatory  in  character. 
That  contest  is  not  yet  ended.  Meanwhile,  the  finances  of  the  rail- 
roads have  been  embarrassed,  rates  of  interest  have  gone  up,  and  the 
very  agitation  which  has  gone  on  has  affected  their  negotiations  in 
foreign  countries  for  cheap  money.  They  have  been  unable^  even  if 
they  willed  it,  to  keep  up  with  the  necessary  construction  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  population  and  of  business.  One 
eminent  railway  man  declares  that  it  will  be  necessarv  for  these  rail- 
roads to  expend,  I  believe,  within  the  next  five  years,  five  and  one-half 
billions  of  money  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
We  all  realize  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  money. 
We  might  enable  them  to  get  the  money  if  we  stopped  tliis  agitation ; 
but  the  American  people  will  not  rest,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences, until  the  true  status  of  the  common  carrier  is  ascertained 
and  determined  as  that  of  a  public  servant.  So  that  we  can  not  hope 
for  such  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to  finance  the  construction  that 
is  necessary.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  we  should  de- 
velop these  waterways  and  that  we  should  develop  them  quickly. 

COORDINATION    OF  BAIL  AND   WATER   TRANSPOBTATION. 

It  would  startle  the  country,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  say  thnt 
$100,000,000  annually  for  the  next  five  years  should  be  expended; 
but  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  expended  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  transportation,  and  the  public  mind  must  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.  After  it  is  all  expended  the  business  of  the  railroads 
will  not  be  injured.  They  will  nave  more  than  they  can  then  carry, 
and  their  carriage  will  be  of  products  more  compensatory  than  the 
cheap  and  bulky  products  that  will  he  carried  by  wat«r  transpor- 
tation. 

We  have  had  a  most  marvelous  railroad  development  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  surpassed  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But 
our  development  has  not  been  as  rational,  as  comprehensive,  and  as 
scientific  in  the  matter  of  transportation  as  has  that  of  Germany. 
Her  railway  transportation,  her  river  and  canal  transportation,  and 
her  ocean  transportation  have  b««n  dovetailed  together  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  her  carriers  the  most  efficient  servants  of  produc- 
tion and  of  commerce  in  the  world. 
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This  movement  is  not  one  of  hostility  to  the  railroada.  It  is  one 
that  supplements  the  railroad  system  of  the  country.  If  we  can  add 
to  our  ocean  service  so  that  that  ocean  service  and  the  river  and  canal 
service  and  the  railroad  service  of  the  country  will  act  in  cooperation 
lis  the  handmaidens  of  production  and  commerce,  we  shall  have 
marvelous  results. 

After  we  get  these  waterways  developed  the  question  then  will  be, 
How  shall  we  administer  them  S  Are  the  railroads  to  be  allowed  to 
put  down  their  rates  during  the  navigation  season  to  the  destruction 
of  their  river  competitors  and  to  put  them  up  during  the  winter  sea- 
son when  that  competition  ceases?  Shall  we  permit  one  public 
servant  to  destroy  another  public  servant  necessary  to  the  public 
good  ?  We  might  crowd  these  rivers  with  boats,  but  capital,  regard- 
ful of  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past,  will  hesitate  to  enter  upon 
the  enterprise.  As  we  passed  down  the  Mississippi  River  we  hardly 
saw  a  boat.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  we  saw  long  trains  of  cars 
carrying  the  products  of  the  country.  If  the  railroads  refuse  to  act 
in  cooperation  with  the  rivers  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
they  may  paralyze  the  very  instrumentalities  which  we  create  for 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

We  ftiust  ourselves — the  Nation  must — create  the  corporations  that 
are  to  act  as  waterway  carriers.  We  should  not  submit  the  incor- 
poration of  these  great  public  servants  engaged  in  interstate  carriage 
to  the  shifting  legislation  of  46  different  States.  There  is  no  river 
boat  that  on  its  course  will  not  in  going  from  bank  to  bank  move  from 
one  State  to  another  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Nation  should 
create  its  own  public  corporate  servants,  and  we  should  protect  them. 

We  may  find  it  necessary  in  creating' these  instrumentalities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  to  exempt  them  from  taxation,  State  and  National, 
for  a  limited  period.  The  power  is,  in  my  judgment,  clear.  The  Na- 
tion can  certainly  exempt  them  from  its  own  taxation  and  can  refuse 
to  permit  a  sovereign  State,  without  the  Nation's  consent,  to  place 
a  burden  that  might  be  destructive  upon  a  national  instrumentality. 
We  may  have  to  protect  them  against  unfair  and  imjust  competition. 
We  may  have  to  compel  the  coordination  of  the  railroads  with  them. 
The  railroads  to-day  have  all  the  terminal  facilities  upon  the  rivers. 
They  have  the  depots  and  the  stations  and  the  tracte.  They  have 
all  the  spaces  that  will  be  required  for  river  commerce.  The  Nation 
can  not  permit  these  national  instrumentalities  to  be  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  selfish  interests. 

All  this  can  be  adjusted  if  we  only  go  further  and  provide  that  as 
to  the  great  national  systems  of  railways,  8  or  10  in  number,  each 
one  of  them  having  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  miles  of  track  and 
traversing  between  IS  and  20  States — these  mergers  shall  come  under 
a  national  charter.  We  shall  then  ourselves  have  created  the  public 
agents  of  the  Nation  the  servants  of  the  Nation  for  the  adequate 
development  of  interstate  and  foreign  transportation. 

THE  NATIONAL  POWERS. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  not  the  power  to  compel  the  merger 
of  such  corporations  under  a  national  charter.  I  admit  that  we  can 
not  forcibly  go  into  a  State  and  compel  a  State  to  force  a  State  cor- 
poration to  come  within  the  national  merger,  but  the  Nation  can 
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authorize  public  carriers,  common  carriers,  incorporated  under  its 
laws,  to  construct  new  interstate  lines,  and  it  can,  by  the  process  of 
persuasion,  induce  the  States,  driven  by  the  demands  of  their  own 
people,  to  permit  these  parts  of  great  interstate  systems  to  get 
together  under  one  national  control  and  charter. 

The  change  will  not  mean  an  invasion  of  the  powers  and  rights  of 
the  States.  At  present  we  have  State  corporations  engaging  also  in 
interstate  transportation.  Is  it  not  just  as  logical  to  have  national 
interstate  corporations  engage  in  State  trans^rtation  ?     The  same 

§ubiic  agent,  whether  State  or  National,  can  now  engage  in  both 
tate  and  interstate  transportation.  As  to  the  former,  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  State  regulation ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  would  be  subject  to 
national  regulation,  whetlier  the  corporate  agent  were  incorporated 
under  State  or  National  charter.  Nor  wouia  the  police  powers  of 
the  States  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  be  affected  by  na- 
tional charter.  The  nationai-bank  act,  under  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  State  courts  is  maintained,  is  an  illustration  of  that.  If  we  <-an 
nationally  incorporate  these  great  railway  carriers,  and  if  we  can 
nationally  incorporate  river  carriers,  and  if  we  can  nationally  incor- 
porate ocean  carriers,  the  entire  people  will  then  have  these  public 
servants  under  their  control,  and  oy  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
operation  the  service  can  be  made  profitable  to  the  carriers,  just  to 
the  public,  and  efficient  in  the  promotion  of  interstate  and  foreign 


I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  friends  call  this  a  centralization  of 
power.  Some  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  accustomed 
to  apply  that  term  to  any  power  which  is  exercised  by  the  National 
Government. 

The  National  Government  has  not,  in  my  judgment,  commenced 
to  exercise  its  powers  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  It  has  been  prevented  from  exercising  the  powers 
which  the  people  granted  to  the  Nation  for  a  beneficent  purpose. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  was  to  unite  all 
the  States  in  matters  relating  to  the  national  defense  and  to  the 
protection  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  development  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  Con-, 
stitution  and  of  the  Union.  The  growth  of  transportation  has  been 
an  accidental  growth  from  a  point  in  one  State  to  another  point  in 
the  same  State.  Gradually  this  accidental  growth  has  advanced 
until,  either  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  or  outside  of  the  law,  or 
against  the  law,  or  in  evasion  of  the  law,  great  systems  of  railways 
have  been  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  nationalized,  unionized,  run- 
ning almost  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf.  Will  anyone  deny  that  the  combination  has  been  bene- 
ficial, whatever  we  may  say  about  the  methods  employed,  about  the 
capitalization  issued,  about  the  power  in  politics  exercised  by  these 
great  political  masters  that  ought  to  be  public  servants? 

Would  you  to-day  enter  upon  a  process  of  decentralization  If 
Would  you  attempt  to  divide  these  systems  up  into  the  units  of  which 
they  were  once  composed,  each  unit  comprised  within  State  lines? 
You  would  not?  Then  legalize  them  under  proper  restraints  as  to 
capitalization,  under  proper  restraints  a^  to  iprofits,  and  legalize  them 
by  tiie  action  of  the  only  sovereign  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
question. 
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NOT  CENTRALIZATION,   BUT   UNIONIZATION. 

Centralization!  Is  that  the  right  term*  I  should  say  'unioniza- 
tion." The  exercise  of  the  panted  powers  of  the  Constitution  does 
not  involve  the  centralization  of  power.  It  involves  simply  the 
unionizing  of  the  forces  of  the  entire  people  of  the  country  in  matters 
clearly  intrusted  to  the  Union  of  States.  This  Union  is  composed  of 
46  States.  We  are  all  parts  of  this  Union.  This  Nation  is  not  a 
separate  entity  afar  off,  exercising  jurisdiction  and  control  and 
dominion  without  our  participation  in  it.  The  States  constitute  this 
Union ;  and  they  entered  into  this  Union  for  certain  beneficial  pur- 
poses, one  of  which  was  the  advancement  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  That  involves  the  creation  of  the  instrumentalities  for 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  the  creation  of  the  public  servants 
that  are  to  engage  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by  the  NatioD 
and  not  by  a  single  State  of  the  least  public  virtue,  ateolutely  con- 
trolled by  the  corporate  carriers,  who  ought  to  tte  the  servants  of  the 
Nation.  There  is  no  centralization  about  it.  We  unionize  the  forces 
of  the  Nation  under  the  powers  panted  to  the  Nation,  of  which  each 
State  forms  a  component  part.  If  the  States  were  all  separate,  then 
would  they  not  have  to  get  togther  by  treaty  and  settle  many  mat- 
ters? We  have  the  best  find  of  treaty  making  under  our  system,  the 
treaty  making  of  this  legislative  body  and  the  other  legislative  body — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — a  permanent  treaty-mafing 
Congress,  imposing  its  will  upon  each  one  of  the  46  sovereign  States 
in  matters  intrustro  to  it  for  final  determination. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill,  S.  499,  which  in  most  particu- 
lars is  identical  with  a  bill  introduced  by  me  over  two  years  ago,  for 
the  national  incorporation  of  rail,  river,  and  ocean  carriers.  I  shall 
insert  a  copy  in  these  remarks  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  carefully 
considered  in  connection  with  the  development  of  our  waterways,  I 
invite  also  as  to  this  bill  the  criticism,  suggestion,  and  amendment 
which  I  have  invited  regarding  Senate  bill  600. 

Note.— Tlie  provlsloivi  ot  SMinte  bill  49&,  for  the  formation  of  national  corpo, 
ratfons  for  railroad  and  navleatiun  lines  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce,  wlU 
be  found  on  pases  159-165  of  tbese  hearings. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  we  will  all  take  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view,  not  only  of  the  plans  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment ot  our  inland  waterways  but  of  the  plans  relating  to  the 
development  of  our  foreign  transportation  and  of  the  plans  relating 
to  our  railroad  transportation.  We  can  only  make  our  powers 
efficient  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good  by  the  full  exercise  of 
this  important  power  granted  by  the  people  to  the  Nation — the 
Union  of  States,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States 
and  with  foreign  nations. 

If  we  will  only  exercise  this  power  fully,  comprehensively,  and 
wisely,  both  as  to  the  development  of  our  national  highways  and 
v^aterwiays  and  as  to  the  creation  of  the  public  servants  that  are  to 
operate  them,  we  can  build  up  such  machinery  for  the  development 
of  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  as  the  world  has  never  known, 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Vice  President.  At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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IPnim  the  Annali  of  the  Amerlcaii  Acmdemr  ot  Political  and  Social  adence,  lanaair, 

isoe.i 

THE  USE  AHD  DEVEL01>UBnT  Or  AUBBICAK   WATEBWATS. 


Ttie  Inland  Waterways  CommiBslon  Is  the  outKrowth  of  ao  agltatloD  wblcb 
has  been  conducted  for  Bome  time,  partlcularlj  In'the  MlssiaBlppl  Valley,  for  tbe 
Improvement  of  our  watcrwaye.  7he  President  wae  urged  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  power  of  making  recommendations  to  Gongresa,  and,  purBulng 
his  usaal  method  of  flrat  exhausting  Investigation,  appointed  an  execuUve  com- 
mission with  a  view  to  gatherlDg  Into  one  body  a  nnml^er  of  men  wbo,  eltlier 
In  legislative  or  In  administrative  work,  bad  acquired  experience  In  the  prob- 
itme  relaUng  to  the  waterways  of  the  country. 

APPOIHTlfKNT  OF  THE  COUlllSBlON. 

As  cbslnnan  of  this  commission  the  President  selected  Hon.  Theodore  K. 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  ot  the 
House  at  Representatives,  had  discharged  the  duties  of  that  Important  position 
with  rare  Intelligence,  thoroughness,  and  public  spirit.  He  also  appointed  two 
Tnlted  States  Senators,  Hon.  William  Warner,  of  Missouri,  and  the  writer; 
another  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  John  H.  Bankhead,  of 
AUtiama  (the  leading  minority  member  of  the  Bivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
of  the  House),  who  has  since  become  a  Senator;  and  Ave  members  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government.  These  scientific  members  are :  Gen. 
Atexando'  Mackenzie,  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army;  Dr.  W.  J. 
HcGw,  a  Kleatlst  and  soil  expert,  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture :  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Newell,  Chief  of  the  Reclamation 
Service ;  Mr.  Glfford  Plochot,  Chief  o[  the  Bureau  of  Forestry ;  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Knox  Smitb,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  The  President  reserved  the 
right  of  adding  to  the  commission  in  the  future  certain  transportation  experts; 
and  It  is  possible  that  the  commission  may,  before  Its  work  Is  completed,  take 
op  In  the  broadest  way  the  whole  question  of  transportation. 

FUKPOSe  OF  ITS  APPOinTMENT. 

The  duty  Imposed  upon  this  commission  was  to  Investigate  the  use  of  water, 
not  only  for  navigation  but  also  for  all  other  purposes,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending to  the  President  a  full  and  comprehensive  plan  for  Oie  development 
and  utilization  of  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  relating  to  water. 
Its  primary  purpose  was  to  facilitate  water  transportation,  upon  which  the 
ptaq>erlty  of  the  country  so  largely  depends.  We  have  been  for  some  time 
^gaged  In  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  railways,  and  we  are 
now  about  to  enter  upon  the  related  question  of  waterways, 


Since  its  appointment  the  commission  has  been  hard  at  work  upon  the  prob- 
lems asedgned  to  IL  An  organisation  was  effected  In  Washington  oq' April  29, 
19(^7.  Early  In  May  the  commladou  took  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi  River 
from  St.  Lonls  to  the  Gulf  and  studied  the  problems  of  the  lower  part  of  that 
river.  In  September  a  part  of  the  commission  visited  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Inspected  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  In  California  and  the  Colum- 
bia River  In  the  Northwest.  Beginning  September  21,  the  entire  body  started 
on  a  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes,  embarking  at  Cleveland  and  ending  at  Duluth. 
Passing  from  Duluth  to  St.  Paul  by  rail,  the  journey  was  resumed  down 'that 
rlTer  on  board  a  Government  boat  and  continued  to  Memphis,  the  President 
Joining  the  party  at  Keokuk.  After  the  Memphis  convention  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  proceeded  to  Kansas  City,  and  from  that  place  made 
a  tour  of  Inspection  down  the  Missouri  River  to  Its  mouth.  In  these  various 
tours,  covering  thousands  of  miles,  dally  meetings  were  held,  at  which  Govern- 
ment engineers  and  other  experts  were  examined  and  much  testimony  taken 
relative  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  rivers. 
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Besides  nttendlnc  tlie  convention  at  Memphis,  tbe  commiBslott  was  also  reprv- 
aented  at  tbe  Irrigation  Oongress  at  Sacramento,  CaL;  ttie  Trans-MlaslsBli^ 
Congress  nt  MuskoKee ;  tbe  Upper  Mississippi  Convention  at  MoUne,  III. ;  at  tbe 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterway  Conference  In  Philndetphia  late  in  November:  tbe 
recent  congress  of  tbe  National  Drainage  Association  In  Baltimore;  and  tbe 
National  Rivera  and  Harbors  Congress  In  Washington,  which  closed  n  few 
days  ago.  On  November  2.'i  the  commission  aRaln  convened  in  WaahlnKton  and 
has  ever  since  been  hnsy  considering  Its  recoinmendatlonB.  The  President,  in 
his  mesaage  to  the  first  session  of  th<>  Sixtieth  Congress,  stated  that  he  would 
transmit  his  recommendations  regarding  tbe  waterways  to  Congress  after 
receiving  the  report  of  the  commission.  The  work  thus  far  performed  is  hlghij* 
Instructive  and  important,  but  until  tbe  report  is  formulated  and  made  public 
what  I  shall  say  upon  the  subject  must  he  regarded  ns  only  the  expretmlon  of 
my  Individual  views. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TKB  SUBJECT. 

The  transportation  Question  Is  tlie  most  Important  question  of  tbe  day,  and 
the  reason  that  It  has  suddenly  (and  somewhat  Unexpectedly  to  many  of  us) 
become  of  such  pressing  Importance  Just  at  tbia  time  is  because  the  railway 
service  of  the  country  has  practically  broken  down.  Whilst  the  railway  devel- 
opment of  the  country  has  aetonlsbed  the  world,  and  whilst  we  have  to-day 
more  than  half  the  railway  mileage  of  tbe  world,  yet  that  machlnerr  has  proreo 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  production  of  the  country.  Years  aeo 
the  railways  were  competing  n-ith  tbe  waterways,  and  practically  drove  them 
out  of  business ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  railways  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of 
cheap  natural  products  carried  In  other  countries  by  water  has  resulted  in  con- 
gestion of  tralilc  and  e  virtual  breaking  down  of  the  entire  transportation 
system  ;  and  it  is  essential  that  wefihall  lake  immediate  steps  to  supplement  our 
railway  system  by  a  complete  system  of  waterway  transportation.  Kverywl»ere 
else  in  the  world  water  transportation  Is  an  Important  factor  In  both  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  Germany  has,  perhapa,  the  most  perfect  system  ot  trans- 
portation In  the  world.  Her  rivers  have  been  art1flclalt7«d  from  source  to 
mouth,  and  they  are  supplemented  by  n  system  of  canal,  rail,  and  ocean  trans- 
portation, which,  combined,  give  that  cimntry  a  transporiation  machinery  nn- 
equaJed  anywhere  in  the  development  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

However  much  we  may  rely  upon  the  railways  for  quick  transportation  of 
persons  and  of  products.  It  Is  clear  that  the  rivers  should  also  be  used ;  that 
they  should  be  properiy  urtlUclallzed ;  that  their  beds  should  be  made  stable 
and  their  courses  sure  tor  the  transportation  of  bulky  merchandise.  This  class 
of  Irafhc  has  too  long  occupied  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  available  capacity 
of  the  railroads,  to  tiie  detriment  of  other  more  valuable  products,  and  even  to 
the  Injury  of  life  and  limb.  Even  the  great  railway  managers — such  men  as 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Harrahan,  Mr.  FInley,  and  others — are  urging  the  developrnwit 
of  the  Inland  waterwnys  as  supplementary  to  the  railways.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Hill  Is  sald'to  have  declared  that  water  competition  could  not  exist,  and 
that  If  he  were  given  the  money  with  which  to  build  a  double-track  railway 
beside  the  proposed  enlarged  Erie  Canal  he  would  tarn  tbe  canal  Into  a  Illy 
pond.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  with  regard  to  the  MIsslRslppI  Itlver 
he  declared  it  could  never  be  made  an  etflcient  instrument  of  conference  until 
its  bottom  had  been  lathed  and  plastered.  But  the  views  of  these  men  are 
changing,  and  changing  because  thfy  realize  that  their  railways  have  been  over- 
taxed, and  that  they  must  either  expend  vast  sums  of  money  In  their  improve- 
ment or  call  In  the  aid  of  the  waterways.  Mr.  Hill  estimates  that  It  will  coat, 
within  the  next  five  years,  I  believe,  five  and  one-half  hiilion  dollars  to  put  the 
railroads  In  condition  to  meet  the  requirements  of  (he  country's  traffic.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  overestimate  when  we  remember  that  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to-day  are  capltnllaed  at  about  fifteen  bllUon  dollars,  and  that  tbere 
Is  little  double  track,  although  every  railroad  in  tbe  country  ought  to  be  double 
tracked. 

A  COMPBEHENSIVE  PLAB   NECESSARY. 

I  assume  that  the  country  will  not  be  disposed  to  enter  upon  tbe  work  of 
Improving  tbe  inland  waterways  unless  a  plan  is  presented  which  will  fairly 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  country.  The  movement  represents  a  pol- 
icy, not  a  project.  It  seems  improbable  that  any  particular  river,  such  as  the 
IfiMlaalppl,  will  be  fastened  upon  and  pushed  forward  without  some  assurance 
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tlMt  all  tbe  other  riven  which  require  ttoprovenient  will  also  be  taken  up 
under  a  comprehensive  plan,  one  Involving,  ulOmately,  the  highest  possible  de- 
velt^ment  of  all  the  waterwnyfi  of  the  country.  It  was  doubtless  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  the  Pi'esldent  appointed  the  Commission^  and  it  was 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  the  foruiulalion  of  such  a  plan  that  he  called  In  the 
nwrabers  connected  with  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Forestrj-  Service,  the 
expert  on  soils,  and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army.  There  Is  practical^  no 
difference  of  opinion,  I  apprehend,  as  to  the  desirability  of  Improving  the  in- 
land water«-uyH  of  the  country.  The  public  attenttou  Is  arrcEted.  and  I  never 
knew  the  people  to  be  more  interested  or  united.  Tbe  Important  thing  now  la 
to  give  effective  direction  to  this  aroused  public  sentiment  hy  explaining  the 
true  Bcope  of  tbe  subject  and  the  importance  of  scientific  legislation  for  carry- 
ing out  the  eoniprehenslve  plans  which  alone  will  make  the  nndortaking  suc- 
cessful. It  is  possible  that  the  whole  question  will  not  be  solved  for  some  time, 
for  the  reason  that  Congress  rarely  takes  the  Initiative ;  it  follows  public  opin- 
ion rather  than  leads  IL  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  these  questions  are 
now  being  discussed  In  the  various  conventions  and  conferences  held  through- 
oat  the  country,  and  it  is  Important  that  every  man  who  has  e  thought  of  value 
upon  lie  subject  should  express  It. 


It  Is  Impossible  to  enter,  with  hope  of  success,  upon  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways  without  taking  into  consideratloo 
Qie  related  questions  of  forest  preservation  and  restoration,  of  the  irrigation  of 
arid  lands,  of  the  reclnmiitlon  of  iwnnip  lAods.  of  bank  protection,  of  ciariiBca< 
tlim  of  streama,  and  other  kindred  matters. 

It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  forests  of  the  country  from  the  deatructton 
which  threatens  them,  not  unly  l»ecause  onr  Umber  supply  is  diminishing  but 
because  forests  are  natural  conservators  of  moisture  and  aid  In  the  gradual 
dlstrtbutloii  of  the  waters  to  the  streams  and  rivers  that  flow  into  the  lake« 
and  the  ocean.  When  an  area  of  land  Is  denuded  of  Its  forests,  the  waters 
fBllIi^  upon  It  rush  off  In  torrential  streams,  causing  destructive  Soods  and 
soil  waste ;  but  the  forest  absort>s  moisture  like  a  sponge  and  gives  It  out  grad- 
ually to  the  springs  and  streams  through  the  season  oC  drought,  thus  aiding  In 
the  maintenance  of  a  stable  channel. 

So  also  with  the  question  of  the  Irrigation  of  the  arid  lands  on  the  head- 
waters of  our  inland  rivers.  The  cultivatloh  of  the  vast  areas  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  Involves  the  construction 
of  great  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water,  which  Is  cnuRbt  while  the  snows 
are  melting  and  Inter  on  let  out  through  canals  upon  the  plains  to  meet  the 
deniniids  of  the  growing  crops.  These  fertile  plains  drink  up  the  moisture  and 
become  themselves  great  storage  basins  which  return  the  water  by  seepage  at 
the  time  when  It  Is  most  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  channel  in  the  nav- 
iRnble  rivers  below. 

Thus,  both  forestry  and  irrigation  are  essential  to  the  prevention  ot  floods 
and  of  soil  waste  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  channel  for  navigation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  money  value  or  the  great  sum  of  human  happiness  in- 
volved In  tbe  possession  of  great  forests  and  vost  areas  of  productive  irrlgnted 
plains.  For  the  purposes  of  navigation  It  Is  of  the  very  highest  Importance 
that  there  should  be  a  stable  channel,  one  of  standard  depth ;  not  a  variable 
channel.  40  feet  deep  at  one  time  and  1  foot  at  another;  not  a  channel  deep  in 
one  place  and  shallow  In  others,  owing  to  the  Interposition  of  shoals  and  qniek- 
sands;  bnt  one  of  standard  depth,  which  will  accommodate  vessels  of  standard 
draft.  Just  as  there  Is  a  standard  gauge  for  railroads.  Anything  which  will 
retard  the  (low  of  the  water  during  the  period  of  flood  and  make  It  available 
In  time  of  drought  will,  of  course,  Ineiease  the  stability  of  the  channel.  And 
thus  it  Is  that  the  questions  of  forestry  and  irrigation  l>ecome  of  first  impor- 
taace  In  connection  with  the  problem  of  the  inland  waterways. 

Few  of  us  realize  as  we  oucht  that  the  soil  of  our  continent  Is  being  washed 
away  and  that  the  bottoms  of  the  navigable  rivers  themselves  are  drifting 
slowly  Into  the  Gulf  and  the  ocean.  The  trouble  with  the  passes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  Is  that  a  great  delta  has  been  hullt  up  there,  like  the  delta 
upon  which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  stands,  where  there  is  now  a  depth  of 
1.200  feet  of  alluvial  soil  which  has  been  deposited  by  that  river.     It  Is  not 
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IniposBlble  that  In  time  the  QuU  might  be  turned  tntu  a  cuutlneot  by  this 
process. 

Ctoseljr  related  to  the  preveDtloo  of  soil  waste  la  tlie  matter  of  the  clarifica- 
tion of  streams,  for  every  grain  of  sand  in  these  rivers  Is  a  tool  of  destruction 
when  directed  against  the  river's  banks,  while  clear  water  cuts  the  baolcs  but 
little.  The  Yellowstone,  as  Its  name  Indicates,  la  pouring  Into  the  Missouri 
immense  volumes  of  sand,  and  the  Missouri  Is  pouring  Into  the  Mississippi  vast 
quantltleB  of  alluvial  deposits,  everj  grain  of  which  la  both  a  tool  fur  the  de- 
struction of  the  bunks  and  an  obstruction  to  navigation  when  deposited  in 
shoals  and  sand  bars.  The  rlvera  are  also  the  sources  of  water  supply  for 
domestic  purposes  to  cities  and  towns,  and  must  be  purltled  and  made  fit  for 
consumption  and  kept  clear  of  the  filth  and  sewage  of  cities. 

The  reclamatloQ  of  swamp  lands  must  also  be  considered.  Their  reclamation 
means  not  only  the  addition  of  large  and  fertile  areas  to  the  productive  r» 
sources  of  the  country,  but  also  the  control  oC  the  streams  themselves.  Theae 
lowlands  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  rivers,  whose  waters  naturally  spread  out  waat*- 
tully  in  swamps  and  bayous.  The  channels  fill  up  and  become  shallow  becauao 
there  is  no  current  to  carry  away  the  sadiment ;  but  when  confined  In  Go□^la^a- 
tively  narrow  channels  by  means  of  levees  the  water  Is  thereby  raised  to  m 
higher  level  and  Its  current  Is  quickened  and  becomes  an  efficient  power  for 
carrying  away  the  sediment  and  scouring  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  tbiu 
creating  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  So  tliat 
we  have  also  Inseparably  connected  wltta  the  question  of  navigation  Ow  related 
questions  of  swamp-land  reclamation  and  bank  protectioo. 

All  these  uses  of  water  are  Important;  It  Is  difficult  to  say  which  la  the  moat 
Important.  But,  assuming  that  the  transportation  of  products  Is  as  Important 
as  their  production.  It  Is  clear  that  for  the  proper  development  ot  oar  inland 
waterways  we  must  embrace  In  one  comprehensive  plan  the  treatment  of  our 
forests,  the  Irrigation  of  arid  lands,  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lauda,  and  other 
related  matters.  In  doing  this,  vast  water  power  can  be  developed,  and  this 
power  must  be  saved  from  the  control  of  trusts  and  monopolies  and  care  taken 
to  direct  Its  use  In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  people.  It  Is  estimated  that,  on 
many  of  our  navigable  rivara,  the  power  which  can  tw  developed  In  this  way 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  Improvement  of  tlie  streama 

CAN  THE  WATKBWATa  BK  HBSTOSKDT 

The  outline  which  has  been  given,  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  Ifla- 
slsslppi  River,  is  merely  an  iUustretlou  of  what  Is  required  on  the  Pacific  coast 
rivers  and,  in  less  degree,  on  the  rivers  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
business  question  before  us  is  whether  we  can  restore  these  waterways  as  a 
part  of  the  efficient  machinery  for  the  country's  transportation.  Many  doobt  It, 
and  I  most  confess  that  when  I  went  down  the  Mississippi  last  summer  and 
traveled  for  miles  without  seeing  a  tingle  boat,  I  was  Inclined  to  doubt  It  alsa 
There  were  a  few  towboats,  but  the  river  towns  were  neglected,  the  wiiarves 
rotting,  and  the  river  fronts  largely  occupied  by  the  tracks  of  the  railroads, 
whose  trains  of  cars,  running  at  frequent  Intervals  along  the  banks,  showed  how 
thoroughly  they  had  ab8orl)ed  the  commerce  of  the  region. 

These  conditions  seemed  to  be  due  to  two  causes — the  terrific  competition  of 
the  railroads,  which  have  made  a  practice  of  underbidding  the  waterways 
during  the  navigation  season  and  afterwards  raising  their  rates,  and  also  to  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  provide  and  maintain  ii  stable  navigation  cbnnnel. 
I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  railroads  have  been  somewhat  Influential  in  ob- 
structing legislation  for  the  improvement  of  our  wuteruaja,  and  I  believe  they 
now  see  that  this  was  a  mistaken  policy. 

I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  about  the  policy  of  restoring  the  commerce  of  our 
Inland  waterways,  but  I  think  It  is  likely  to  be  a  difficult  task.  One  dUBcoltr 
will  be  In  providing  facilities  for  asKenibllng  and  distributing  the  firoducts  (o  be 
carried  on  the  rlvera  The  terminal  facilities  at  the  towns  on  the  rivers  are 
now  very  poor,  when  tliey  are  not  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  and 
terminal  facilities  mean  little  In  themselves  unless  the  connecting  Hues  of  rail- 
road are  able  and  willing  to  take  goods  from  the  waterways  and  distribute  them 
Is  the  Interior.  The  railroads  have,  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  th^ 
strategic  strength,  the  ability  to  assemble  commerce  In  every  part  of  the  connttr 
end  to  carry  It  on  cars  of  standard  gauge  to  any  other  part  of  the  countir; 
whereas  the  river  carriers  are,  at  present,  circumscribed  In  their  efforts  by  Ott 
limits  of  the  rivers  themselves. 
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It  Is  therefore  necessarr  that  the  railroads  shall  be  brought  Into  the  most 
Intlmatp  relations  with  the  river  carriers,  so  that  the  one  s;Btem  will  sni^le- 
inent  and  aid.  not  Inintv,  the  other.  We  niuBt  broaden  the  area  for  water  trans- 
portation, also,  so  that  it  can  live,  If  necessary,  upon  the  trade  of  the  towns 
accessible  by  traat.  Ttie  Ohio  can  be  connected  by  canal  with  Lake  Erie,  the 
Mississippi  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  ho  on,  and  we  can  connect  the  entire  Mis- 
■IsBlppl  Valley,  the  Oulf  coast,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  with  each  other  by  a 
system  of  sheltered  waterways  along  the  OulX  and  Atlantic  coasts,  such  as  was 
M  ably  discussed  at  the  Philadelphia  conference,  consistliig  of  bays,  sounds,  and 
rivers  to  be  connected  with  each  other  by  canals  such  as  the  contemplated  canal 
across  Florida  connecting  the  Gulf  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  canal  connect- 
ing the  Carolina  sounds  with  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  canal  connecting  Chesapeate 
Bay  with  the  Delaware  Biver,  the  canal  connecting  the  Delaware  Blver  with 
the  RaHtan,  and  the  canal  across  Cape  Cod — thus  giving  a  sheltered  waterway 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  Maine,  upon  which  it  Is  possible  that  boats 
of  standard  draft  could  pass  from  Boston  down  the  Atlantic  coast  across 
Florida  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  up  the  Mississippi  Blver  to  the  Great  Lakes.  If 
these  things  were  done  and  warfare  between  the  railways  and  the  waterways 
rtiould  continue,  there  would  still  be  sufficient  transportation  without  the  dis- 
tributing aid  of  the  railways  to  constitute  a  verj'  Influential  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  conntry. 

But  it  will  scarcely  do  to  predicate  the  Improvement  of  our  waterways  upon 
the  continaance  of  this  Bntagonism.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  quoted  in  certain 
Ohio  newqMpers  as  saying  that  the  appointment  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  was  a  part  of  the  "  big  stick  "  policy  of  the  President  Besides  the 
fact  that  I  never  made  such  a  statement.  I  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact, 
and  that  the  President,  like  the  commission.  Is  working  for  greater  harmony — 
not  to  stir  up  antagonism  between  the  different  transportation  systems  of  the 
country.  My  own  view  is  that  the  waterway  system  ought  to  be  largely  supple- 
mental to  the  railway  system  and  that  It  may  possibly  become  necessary,  In 
the  event  of  continued  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  railways  toward  the  water- 
ways, to  enforce  a  liberal  system  of  Interchange  of  traffic  and  use  of  facilitlea 


Viewing  transportation  In  the  large.  It  Is  of  the  hlgheet  Importance  that  Its 
machinery  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  common  carrier  can  make  the  best 
and  cheapest  possible  use,  in  the  Interest  of  the  public,  of  all  the  public 
hi^ways — of  river,  of  railway,  and  of  ocean.  A  perfect  system  of  transpor- 
tation would  Involve  but  one  control  from  shipper  to  consignee,  and  our  aim 
tiwnld  be  a  system  that  will  create  great  corporate  carriers,  under  proper 
regulation  and  control,  owning  railway  lines  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  Uie  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  owning  steamboat  lines  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  wherever  practicable  and  economical,  and  also  owDlng  great  lines  of 
ocetn  steamers,  so  that  rates  can  be  made  and  goods  be  crrrled  from  any 
point  in  this  country  to  any  other  point  in  this  country  or  to  a  foreign  conntiT 
under  a  single  control  and  at  a  single  rate,  and  that  rate  the  lowest  one  con- 
sistent with  good  service  and  reasonable  profit 

LEOISIATIVB  RBqDIBKinCHTS. 

Having  aald  this  much  npca  the  physical  requirements  of  the  problem,  let 
us  consider  what  legislation  Is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  the  undertaking 
Into  effect  And  here  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  Is  likely  to  exist  for 
while  the  country  is  practically  united  as  to  the  necessity  of  undertaking  the 
work,  the  machinery  for  setting  It  In  motion  has  not  been  carefully  considered 
and  ttrea^  there  Is  divided  counsel.  It  has  been  thought  In  the  past  that 
our  Qovemment  was  Incapable  of  engaging  successfully  in  any  great  con- 
structive work.  This  belief  has  been  entirely  disproved  by  the  great  works 
begun  and  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Service.  In  the  legislation  Inaugurated  for  these  public  works 
Congress  very  wisely  gave  a  free  hand  to  the  Executive,  with  the  result  that 
by  a  process  of  evolution  a  great  administrative  oi^antzation  has  been  built 
up  in  each  service  that  has  been  conducted  on  thoroughly  businesslike  prin- 
"^ples.  In  a  bill  which  I  have  recently  introduced  In  the  Senate  (Senate 
bill  BOO)  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  that  beneficent  legislation  by  putting 
the  whole  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  waterways  of  the  conntry 
upon  the  Elxecutlve,  whoever  he  may  be,  conscious  that  we  will  never  have  a 
-"-'  -    t  Executive  and  that  his  highest  pride  will  be  to  carry  out  soccesa- 
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fully  and  economically  the  great  charge  Intmsted  t 
tlve  In  a  leglalatlve  atraltjacket  would  be  anre  to 
failure. 

ini^HD  WATEBWATB  rUND. 

Tbe  most  Important  feature  of  this  bill  Is  the  creation  of  an  Inland  water- 
wars  fDDd,  to  be  uaed  both  for  Investigation  and  construction.  Tlie  sum  of 
$00,000,000  ts  by  the  bill  reserved  and  set  aside  aa  such  fund,  and  the  Presi- 
dent la  authorized,  whenever  the  fund  Is  reduced  below  $20,000,000,  to  make 
ap  the  deflcl«ncy  by  Issuing  and  selling  bonds  up  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000. 
Thus  the  fund  is  always  kept  full,  even  thou^  Congreea  should  felt  to  make 
appropriations.  Tbe  President  Is  authorized  to  have  examlnatioflB  and  Bar- 
veys  made  for  tbe  development  of  the  Inland  waterways  of  the  country  rdA 
for  the  connection  of  such  rivers  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Greet  Lakes, 
by  connecting  and  b;  coastal  canals.  In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  make 
such  esamlnatlon  and  to  enter  upon  works  found  to  be  practicable,  be  Is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  an  Inland  waterways  commission,  and  to  bring  In  co- 
ordination therewith  the  sctentltlc  services  of  tbe  country,  such  as  the  Gorpa 
of  Engineers  of  the  Array,  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Re- 
clamation Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Corporations;  and  to  appoint  such  ex- 
perts and  boards  In  connection  therewith  as  he  shall  deem  advisable ;  and  to 
flx  their  salaries  until  the  same  are  fixed  by  Congress,  The  commission  is 
required  to  make  reports  to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  or  to  either  bodiy 
of  Congress,  whenever  information  Is  required. 

CONSTBCCnoN. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  construction.  Under  this  bill,  the  President  ia 
authorized,  wh^iever  a  project  is  determined  by  the  commission  to  be  fetialble^ 
to  enter  upon  the  lipmedlate  construction  of  the  works  and  to  let  contracts 
for  the  execution  of  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part;  the  only  limit  npou  bis 
power  being  that  the  necessary  money  for  tbe  payment  of  the  contracts  mast 
be  in  the  waterway  fund  when  any  such  contracts  are  let. 

It  «lll  be  observeii  tluit  the  Irittiullve,  both  ua  to  exaiuination  and  as  to 
actual  (■i)nstructlou,  Is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Exe^'utlve  Department  as  an 
administrative  nintter.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Judgment  of  a  iMwrd  of  exi>erts 
will  be  very  much  better  than  that  of  ('ongress  upon  such  matters,  and  that 
much  delay  and  confusion  will  be  saved  by  authorising  the  prompt  ioitlatlOD 
of  the  work.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have  difference  of  view,  both  in  committees 
and  In  Congress  Itself,  as  tn  the  details  of  the  work,  as  to  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  the  projects,  and  sectional  differences  will  arise,  only  to  be  com- 
promised by  concessions  harmful  to  this  great  movement.  Congress  shonld 
exercise  the  fullest  power  of  examination  and  of  criticism,  and,  of  course,  it 
has  the  power  at  any  time  to  change  the  organization  or  to  stop  the  work 
All  these  powers  should  be  exercised  whenever  wise  and  necessary;  but  the 
main  purpose  of  the  hill  is  to  enter  upon  the  work  In  a  business-like  way,  Jtist 
as  a  private  corporation  would  do.  and  not  to  impair  its  proper  administration 
by  unnecessary  legislative  restraints,  or  b^  the  breaks  and  Interruptions  in 
the  continuity  of  the  work  which  have  proven  so  disastrous  heretofore  wbeo 
Congress  has  failed  to  continue  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  cooperation  with  States,  municipalities,  communl- 
ties,  corporations,  and  Individuals  with  reference  to  such  collateral  works  as 
have  been  suggested,  and  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  coats  and  benefits. 
Wherever  practicable,  compensation  to  the  fund  is  to  be  secured  by  the  con- 
veyance of  reclamation  rights,  the  lease  of  water  power,  and  such  other  means 
as  may  be  beneflcini  to  the  States,  municipalities,  communities,  corporations, 
or  Individuals  affected.  Equitable  apportionment  of  the  work  among  the  sev- 
eral waterways  systems  of  the  country  Is  also  enjoined  by  the  bill.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  work  shall  be  commenced  contemporaneously  among  the  different 
systems  of  the  country,  so  that  no  section  may  feel  that  another  section  Is 
being  favored  at  Its  expense.  The  bill  Is  tentative  in  Its  nature  and  deigned 
to  provoke  disi-usslon  and  to  aid  In  the  framing  of  a  more  perfect  measure. 

AVTEB    OONSTBUCnON,    WHAT? 

After  these  waterways  are  developed  they  must,  of  course,  be  freely  used  by 
the  peoi>le ;  but  ther  use  will  necessarily. involve  the  creation  of  common  carriers 
nnder  laws  either  National  or  Stata    The  buriness  of  common  carriers  is  not, 
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Id  tbene  days,  engsfred  In  by  Indlvlduala:  the  rrentlon  of  artificial  belugs  called 
corporatloDa  la  necMsary  for  this  purpose.  It  Is  clear  that  the  trnnsportation  of 
these  waterway  carriers  will  l)e  Interstate  anil  foreign,  and  therefore  subject 
to  national  regulatloo  and  control.  The  Nation  abould  Itself  create  tltese  cor- 
porations, and  It  should  supervise  their  capltallzetloa,  control  their  profits, 
and  malce  them  tbe  obedleot  servants  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  it  sbonld 
protect  them  against  the  destructive  competition  of  the  railways.  The  Nation 
ought  not  to  allow  one  public  servant  (the  railway  company)  to  destroy  another 
public  servant  (the  steamboat  company),  both  engaged  to  condacting  trans- 
portation OD  the  public  highways  of  the  country.  It  Slight,  In  order  to  encourage 
the  operations  of  the  waterway  companies,  exempt  them  for  a  period,  as  natlonai 
InstnimeDtaUttes,  from  taxation  either  National  or  State.  These  questions 
should  be  taken  hold  of  at  the  start  with  a  strong  hand,  and  the  organization  of 
tlie  water  carriers  should  not  be  left  to  the  laws  of  the  different  States.  We 
Aonid  not  drift  Into  confusion  on  tMa  subject  as  we  have  regarding  our  railways. 

NATIONAL    IKCOBPOBATION    OF    SAILWATS, 

The  demand  for  national  action  as  to  water  transportation  will  lead  to  national 
action  regarding  rail  transportation  and  finally  necessitate  the  creation  by  the 
Nation  of  the  corporations  which  are  to  Iiandle  Iwth  classes  of  traffic.  We  must 
begin  to  realixe  that  three-fourtha  of  the  transportation  of  the  couutry  Is  now 
interstate ;  that  our  railroad  systems  are  being  operated  regardless  of  State 
lines;  ttiat  regulation  by  the  Individual  States  operating  here  and  there  on 
tbe  sections  of  these  great  systems  lying  within  their  boundaries  Is  disjointed, 
illusive,  and  Illogical ;  that  complexity,  confuatou,  and  Insecurity,  both  to  Investors 
and  shiners,  are  the  results  of  the  present  system. 

The  truth  Is  we  have  not  yet  l>egun  to  think  or  act  sclentiflcally  on  this  sul>- 
iKt,  hut  have  allowed  ourselves  to  drift,  and  the  present  railway  system  In  this 
eoontry  may  be  called  an  accidental  growth.  The  first  railroads  were  built 
from  a  point  In  one  State  to  another  i>oliit  In  the  same  State,  and  their  com- 
merce was  at  first  purely  State  commerce ;  but  the  railroad  corporations,  at  first 
organized  for  the  transportation  of  State  commerce,  gradually  developed  into 
great  Interstate  systems,  composed  of  many  railroads  combined  under  the  laws  of 
a  single  State,  and  that,  oftentime,  a  State  entirely  foreign  to  the  region  in  which 
tbe  system  operates.  In  this  way  6.000  railroad  companies  gradually  came 
into  existence,  of  which  less  than  2,000  are  now  operating  roads,  the  others 
having  been  merged  Into  them,  and  of  these  2.000  almost  the  entire  mileage — 
at  least  ITO.fKMJ  out  of  a  total  of  220,000  miles— is  merged  In  8  or  10  great 
systems,  each  controlling  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  track  and  operat- 
ing In  from  10  to  13  different  States.  So  that  the  growth  which  began  as  a  purely 
State  growth  became,  by  a  process  of  evolution,  a  national  growth,  end  It  la 
DO  longer  a  question  whether  the  railroads  shall  be  nationalized,  for  tbey  long 
ago  nadonallsed  themselves,  but  merely  a  question  whether  we  shall  continue 
to  permit  the  lesser  sovereignties  to  assume  the  function  which  the  Nation  has 
netfected  of  creating  its  own  agcbts  for  the  transportation  o£  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

THB  l^ATIOHAl.  POWKBS. 

We  con  uot  take  the  broad  vlew'of  the  powers  of  the  Natlonai  Government  as 
relating  to  waterways  and  carriers  by  water  and  refuse  to  recognize  those 
powers  HB  relating  to  waterways  and  carriers  by  rail.  It  Is  curious  how  united 
public  sentiment  is  as  to  the  national  control  of  the  waterways  and  how  divided 
It  seems  to  be  as  to  a  similar  control  of  the  railways. 

We  have  now  46  sovereign  States,  each  absolutely  sovereign  In  all  matters 
of  local  legislation,  and  each  absolutely  subject  to  another  sovereign,  the  Union 
of  the  States,  as  to  all  matters  Intrusted  by  the  Constitution  of  that  Union. 
The  main  purposes  of  creating  this  sovereignty  called  the  "United  States" 
were  two — the  national  defense  and  the  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  The  regulation  of  interstate  end  foreign  commerce  Involves  neces- 
wrlly  tbe  selection  of  the  In atru mentalities  of  that  commerce,  and  necessarily 
also  tbe  selection  of  the  public  servants  that  are  to  engage  In  such  transporta- 
tion. The  Nation  should  Itself  create  the  great  corporations  which  are  to  engage 
In  Inieratate  tran.i porta  t Ion  by  both  water  and  rail.  The  reason  the  Nation 
should  frame  the  Incorporation  act  under  which  great  meii;ers  are  to  be  made 
la  that  we  must  prevent  overcapitalization  and  we  must  limit  their  profits.  If 
the  Nation  is  to  permit  a  State  to  create  the  public  agents  which  are  to  do  the 
Nation's  business.  It  should  control  the  legislation  of  tbat  State ;  and  that,  of 
course.  Is  neither  deJrablc  nor  possible. 
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The  Durpose  of  the  CoaMttutioD  was  not  to  centralize  gorermnent,  but  to 
unionise  govemtuent  where  the  general  welfare  was  affected.  We  nnlonlaed 
the  quarantine,  because  we  realized  tltat  dlseaBe  had  no  respect  tor  Stats 
lines:  we  unlonleed  Irrigation,  because  nature  failed  to  place  the  rivers  entlrelT 
withtn  State  boundaries ;  we  unionized  banking,  because  the  Interest  of  the  entire 
people  required  one  iDoaer,  a  common  denominator  acceptable  everywhere,  end 
a  system  of  exchange  Inviting  universal  confidence.  And  all  the  reaaona  ivhlcb 
led  to  the  unionizing  of  these  functlood  of  government  In  the  past  exist  In  Car 
greater  and  stronger  degree  at  this  time,  with  reference  to  the  uolonMns  of 
the  subject  of  transportation.  We  have  just  reached  the  threshold  of  this  greftt 
question,  and  It  Is  very  Important  that  we  shall  start  right  by  the  Nation'* 
creating  its  own  public  agents,  and  not  permitting  an  Inferior  sovereignty  to  do  so. 

UEBOBKS  KECESSABT. 

We  should  drop  excitement,  reprisal,  and  retallatlou,'  and  get  down  to  the 
question  whether  these  mergers  shall  be  broken  up  and  resolved  into  their 
original  elements  of  purely  State  railroads,  or  whether  conaolldatlon,  properly 
controlled,  shall  be  permitted.  I  think  all  thoaghful  men  will  agree  that  the 
mergers  of  the  railways  are  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country,  and  that  the  fullest  powers  of  combinatloo 
should  be  exercised,  under  proper  restraint  as  to  capitalization,  rates,  and  proflta. 
To  break  up  these  mergers  end  resolve  them  Into  their  integral  puts,  ttotinded 
and  circumscribed  In  their  operations  by  State  lines,  would  he  a  natltMial  calam- 
ity— If  it  could  be  done— as  grievous  to  the  public  as  to  railroads.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  combination  of  competing  lines,  ttiese 
mergers  have  been  of  immense  service  to  the  country,  although  t2ie  machinery 
for  bringing  them  about  has  been  roost  complicated.  The  thing  complained  ot 
Is  not  the  fact  of  combination,  but  the  methods  of  combinatloa,  unrestrained 
by  adequate  laws  and  fruitful  of  overcapitallMtion,  frauds  on  stockholders  and 
frauds  on  shippers. 

It  is  a  universal  experience  that  whenever  the  laws  of  «  country  do  not 
meets  Its  economic  requirements  the  people  will  violate  the  laws  or  evade  them. 
That  is  what  bas  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  railroads.  The  Ingenuity  of  ail 
the  corporation  lawyers  of  the  country  has  been  exercised  In  order  to  pro. 
mote  the  combination  of  single  roads  into  systems.  Although  these  combina- 
tions were  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  development  of  the  country,  tbe 
railroads  were  obliged,  In  order  to  accomplish  them,  to  evade  the  laws.  This  It 
as  much  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  In  the  maimgement  of  tbe 
transportation  interests  of  tbe  country  as  any  other  one  thing;  and  I  am  sure 
that.  If  this  condition  exists  (and  I  fear  we  must  all  admit  that  It  does),  ire, 
the  lawmakers,  can  not  escape  our  share  of  resixinslhillty. 

The  railway  Is  merely  the  agent  of  the  Government — the  agent  of  the  State 
as  to  purely  State  commerce  and  the  agent  of  the  Nation  as  to  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  the  Government  has  the  power  to  fix  the  compoisation, 
in  the  shape  of  rates  on  freight  or  the  rate  of  dividend  whicli  the  agent  stiatl 
receive  on  his  investment  It  can  fix  this  compensation  In  the  form  of  tolls,  or 
It  can  llx  It  In  gross,  and  all  that  It  must  avoid  Is  legislation  of  a  conflscat(«y 
nature,  I  think,  therefore,  the  reasoning  la  conclusive  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
State  can  legislate  only  for  State  commerce.  It  can  not  l^slate  and  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  legislate  upon  this  great  question  of  merger,  which  Is  only  entered 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  interstate  and  foreign  conunerce ;  but  that 
this  can  only  l>e  wisely  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  ot  the 
United  States,  In  which  every  State  In  the  Union  Is  represented,  and  In  the 
election  of  which  every  cttlzeu  has  a  voice  and  vote. 

I  am  more  and  more  Impressed  with  the  Importance  of  the  whole  problem 
and  with  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  our  waterways  and  also  for  their  coordination  with  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  country.  Such  a  system  of  waterways,  involving  ultimately 
the  highest  development  of  forestry,  of  Irrigation,  of  swamp-land  reclamatltm. 
of  clarification  of  streams,  and  of  bank  protection  as  efficient  means  of  main- 
taining a  clinnnel  for  navigation,  would  relieve  vastly  the  existing  congestlou 
of  transportation.  The  perfection  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country 
wlll,  in  my  Judgment,  Involve  the  creation  by  the  nation  ot  common  carriers 
which  will  own  not  only  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  but  also  lines  of  steamers 
on  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  tbe  ocean.  Combination  Is  nn  essential  part  of 
the  economic  development  of  transportation.  A  perfect  system  involves,  as 
far  as  possible,  one  control  from  shipper  to  consignee,  and  this  can  only  be 
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ac<.-ompllBhed  by  great  t ra d sport Bt inn  lines  operating  reftnrdless  of  State  or 
national  boundarleH,  which  wlil  iiti1b«  the  rnilways,  the  rlv<>rt<,  and  the  o<'ean 
by  methods  of  cnrriaRe  adapted  to  each. 

A  COMPlU!HE^S8I^■K  UEASUBE. 

It  Is  with  such  eon siderat Ions  In  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effectuiilly 
coordinating  the  transportation  Interests  of  the  country,  both  waterway  and 
rallvay,  that  I  have  Introduced  tn  the  present  Congress  another  meaaura 
known  as  Senate  bill  No.  499.  In  framiDg  this  act  I  have  not  urged  the  na-  . 
tlonal  Incorporation  of  all  rallwajs,  many  of  which  He  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  State,  but  confine  it  simply  to  the  coDBtnictlon  of  Inter- 
iitate  railroads  and  to  the  combination  of  Interstate  railroads  already  con- 
structed Into  great  systeins.  As  to  existing  roads,  this  can  only  be  done  with 
tbe  acquiescence  of  the  States.  Some  States  might  attempt  to  withhold  thetr 
Gonient,  but  they  would.  In  my  opinion,  soon  yield  when  they  found  themselves 
outstripped  by  their  more  obliging  neighbors.  There  are  other  ways  of  pro- 
feeding,  but  I  should  prefer  perauaslon  to  anything  savoring  of  force;  and 
TCh«i  I  speak  of  force,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  actual  coercion  or  the  viola- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  any  State,  but  the  prevention,  for  Instance,  of  any 
corporation  not  under  national  charter  from  engaging  In  Interstate  transporta- 
ilon^a  course  unquestionably  ivlthln  tlie  iwwer  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Incorporation  under  notional  law  of  carriers, 
whether  by  rail  or  by  water,  engaged  In  interstate  and  foreign  transportation, 
with  a  provision  for  the  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  the  State  affected,  of 
State- Incorporated  roads  now  In  existence.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  given  full  control  over  the  capitalization,  rates,  dividends,  and  other 
incidents  of  the  operation  of  such  corporations.  When  promoters  desire  to 
construct  a  new  line  of  Interstate  railroad,  or  to  combine  old  lines  into  one 
system,  they  will  be  brought  before  this  body  of  the  highest  Intelligence,  char- 
acter, and  efficiency  and  present  their  plan;  the  amount  of  bonds  they  are  to 
issue  and  the  rate  of  Interest,  the  amount  of  preferred  stock  and  the  rate  of 
Interest,  the  amount  of  common  stock  and  the  rate  of  Interest,  and  the  es- 
peoKs  of  promotion ;  and,  upon  the  approval  of  the  commission,  the  consent  of 
the  NatioD  will  have  been  given  only  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  cou- 
slderaljon  and  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  transaction  visaed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

The  bill  also  lays  down  a  uniform  method  of  taxation  by  the  States,  and  t 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  Is  set  aside  annually  as  a  special  fund  In  the 
Treasury  of  tbe  United  States  for  an  insurance  fund  to  the  employees  of  the 
nilroada  against  accident  and  disability.  Dividends  in  any  one  year  are 
limited  to  7  per  cent,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
lalMion,  and  any  surplus  goes  to  Uie  bettermrait  of  the  roads,  to  the  Insurance 
fond,  or  to  a  guaranty  fund  against  future  inadequacy  of  earnings,  or  to  extra 
dividends.  If  the  commission  consents.  In  flxlog  rates  and  dividends,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  directed  to  have  regard,  aa  far  as  possible, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  There  is  a  provision  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  act  as  a  board  of  conciliation  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  the  railroads  and  tbeir  employees  on  quesUona 
of  )K>ura  and  of  conditions  and  compensation  of  latK>r.  It  is  stipulated  that 
there  shall  be  no  Interference  with  the  local  police  ref^latlona  of  the  States 
or  with  their  regulation  of  purely  State  trafBc  or  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  courts. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  the  national  consideration  of  all  these  questloos 
relating  to  the  Inland  waterways  because  tt  opens  up  the  greater  question  of 
traasportatlon  regardless  of  State  lines  by  both  rail  end  water,  and  because 
Its  very  consideration  will  bring  about  a  fuller  exercise  of  the  granted  powers 
of  the  Constitution.  It  seems  to  me  peculiarly  fortunate  that  this  question  of 
the  Improvement  of  the  Inland  waterways  has  come  up  and  arrested  public 
attrition  as  It  has  done,  becouse  once  public  opinion  Is  created,  legislation  will 
speedily  follow.  The  whole  question  of  transportation  in  all  its  branches  will 
be  opened  up  and  intelligently  discussed,  and  we  may  be  able  to  Incorporate  in 
our  legislation  regarding  tlie  waterways  some  much-needed  legislation  relating 
to  the  national  incorporation  of  carriers,  whether  by  water  or  rail  or  Iwth,  and 
thus  weaken  the  opposition  of  those  who  would  prevent  the  coordination  of  the 
whole  matter  comprehensively  by  indicating  to  ttiem  that  the  uatlunal  powers 
regarding  Interstate  and  foreign  transportation  will  not  be  exercised  piecemeal 
or  with  reference  to  the  one  class  of  transtwrtntlon  and  not  with  reference  to 
the  other. 
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If  a  proper  system  were  created,  most  of  tbe  evlla  dow  complained  of  woold 
disappear.     A  system  of  transportation  could  be  easily  devised  wblcb  would 

enlist  the  beat  powers  of  the  National  Government  without  Infringing  at  all 
upon  the  powers  of  the  States — one  which  would  protect  alike  the  railway  in- 
vestor, the  railway  employee,  the  shipper,  and  the  public  in  their  respecdve 
rights  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  States  In  all  tbe'r  legitimate  powers 
and  change  tlie  hostility  of  the  railways  toward  the  waterways  Into  friendli- 
ness and  cooperation  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  people. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  on  "  How  railroads  can  raise 


(The  editorial  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

HOW  KAILBOADS  CAN  RAISE  UOITET. 

The  national  question  of  placing  tlie  railways  of  tbe  country  in  tlie  state  of 
efflcleucy  which  the  putillc  Interest  requires  is  now  claiming  atteotioD.  Ttie 
sooner  this  question  is  settled  the  better  it  wlil  be  for  the  railroads,  railroad 
investors,  and  all  business  interests. 

Fortunately  the  evolution  which  has  talten  place  during  ttie  last  20  years  in 
the  relations  between  the  people  and  the  railroads  and  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  these  carriers  has  been  In  the  right  direction.  While  care  has  been 
£aken  of  vested  rights,  the  primary  duty  of  carriers  to  serve  the  public  efficiently 
and  at  reasonable  charge  has  been  Impressed  upon  railroad  managers. 

The  days  of  "  the  public  be  damned  "  have  passed  from  railroad  managements 
forever.  The  days  of  watered  stocks,  of  profitable  deals  between  officials  at 
the  eipense  of  Investors,  of  manipulation  of  one  railroad  by  another,  and  of 
combines  to  extort  excessive  rates  from  patrons  are  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 

Much  of  the  dlfDcuity  of  obtaining  capital  needed  by  the  roads  comes  from 
the  unsatisfactory  and  unsavory  dealings  In  the  past 

The  railroads  need  bullous  of  dollars  to  extend  their  lines,  enlarge  their  ter- 
minals. Increase  their  rolling  stock,  and  Improve  their  roadbeds.  Banltrnpt 
Europe  can  not  now  provide  this  capital,  and  even  if  It  could  the  people  of  this 
country  who  pay  the  freight  are  opposed  to  paying  exorbitant  commlsaiona  to 
foreign  syndicates  for  floating  loans.  The  railroads  must  raise  their  money  in 
this  countrj'-  They  must  place  themselves  unreservedly  under  Government  con- 
trol In  every  particular.  They  will  then  be  entitled  to  full  consideration  and 
public  confidence.  The  books  will  be  open.  The  public  w^ll  readily  Invest  In 
standard  railroad  Stocks  and  bonds  when  complete  Government  regulation  Is 
assured. 

By  eagerly  seeking  Government  regulation,  b,v  complying  with  the  laws  seek- 
ing to  Insure  economical  and  honest  administratloii,  by  strictly  enforcing  a 
r^me  of  open  and  square  dealing  with  the  people,  the  railroads  can  obtain  all 
the  credit  they  need. 

The  Chatbman.  I  wish  to  make  the  further  statement  that  the  far- 
ther cross-examination  of  Mr.  Thorn  will  also  be  postponed  to  a  time 
to  be  fixed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Did  you  make  any  statement  about  meetings  this 
afternoon  and  night ! 

The  Chairuan.  The  committee  will  hold  a  session  until  12  o'clock, 
and  then  take  a  recess  until  half  past  3,  and  it  is  hoped  we  will  reach 
a  conclusion  to-day. 

Mr.  Adahson.  And  after  the  recess  we  will  go  on  and  finish  with 
these  two  witnesses? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  will  proceed  until  we  finish  with  these 
two  witnesses. 

Senator  Robinson.  That  is,  with  their  direct  statementsf 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  There  will  be  no  cross-examination  at  all  at  this 
time. 
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STATEXENT  OF  MB.  WAX  THELEH— B«siun«d. 

Mr.  Thelsn.  Eeferring  just  for  a.  moment  to  the  table  which  was 
inserted  in  the  record  of  Wednesday's  proceedings,  showing  the 
moneys  available  for  dividends  both  in  1915  and  1016  on  certain  of 
the  leading  railroads,  as  selected  by  the  New  York  Times,  I  have  here 
now  a  copy  of  the  Annalist^  which  is  a  magazine  of  finance,  com- 
merce, and  economics,  published  by  the  New  York  Times,  under 
date  of  December  i,  1916.  In  that  copy  there  appears  under  the 
heading  "An  exhibit  in  railroad  prosperity  "  the  details  of  the  table 
which  I  presented  on  Wednesday,  showing  the  exact  amount  in  dol- 
lars of  gross  operating  revenues,  operating  income,  and  balance 
available  for  dividends  on  the  common  stock  as  to  each  of  the  rail- 
roads which  are  shown  in  the  earlier  table.  The  table  is  rather 
short,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to  submit  that  table 
as  supplementing  the  other  and  giving  the  details. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  this  statement  to  go  in  with  what  you  are  reading 
now! 

Mr.  Thei^n.  No;  I  do  not  care  for  the  statement;  I  just  want 
the  table. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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"i/b.  Thblen.  There  is  also  contained  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Annalist  a  very  short  and  interesting  table  headed  **  Drift  of  the 
business  and  financial  tides,"  showing  the  percentage  of  changes 
last  month  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  in  matters  such  as  the  cost 
of  living,  bank  clearings,  bank  loans,  steel  orders,  cotton  spindles, 
etc.;  also  wi&  reference  to  230,447  miles  of  railroads,  the  gross 
earnings  per  mile,  and  net  earnings  per  mile.  The  table  shows  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  gross  earnings  per  mile  by  these  rail- 
roads of  19.1  per  cent  and  an  increase  of  net  earnings  per  mile  of 
25.8,  and  that  this  increase  is  greater  than  the  increase  shown  as  to 
any  of  the  otho-  items  in  the  table,  with  the  exception  of  diree — the 
cost  of  living,  steel  orders,  and  foreign  exports. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  insert  that  table  also.  It 
is  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  will  he  occupied  by  these  tables? 

Mr.  Thelbn.  They  are  very  short.  They  will  not  occupy  very 
much  space. 

The  Chaibhan.  Please  eliminate  all  immaterial  matter,  as  we 
wish  to  condense  as  far  as  possible.  The  table  referred  to  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  table  relferred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Drift  of  tfie  lm«ine*»  and  flnanctal  ttdea. 
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Mr.  Thei^en,  In  my  judgment,  gentlemen,  the  railroads  are  now 
suffering^from  a  hysteria  of  passimism.  Although  their  earnings 
are  greater  than  they  have  be^  at  any  other  time  in  their  history, 
and  although  those  earnings  are  still  going  up,  nevertheless  the 
railroads  seem  to  be  engaged  in  the  absurd  task  of  ^trying  to  ruin 
their  own  credit.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  remove  themselves  from  the  mourners'  bench  and  to  ^t  out  into 
the.  simshine  and  attend  to  the  business  of  running  their  railroads 
and  of  securing  the  additional  cars,  equipment,  and  facilities  which 
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are  nrgenily  drananded  by  the  new  busiBeBs  which  is  constantly 
being  offered  to  them. 

On  WednesdaTj  as  you  will  remember,  at  the  adjournment  I  was 
addressing  myself  to  the  proposition  that  under  Federal  incorpora- 
tion the  Federal  Government  would  have  the  power  to  take  from 
the  States  their  powers  even  as  to  so-called  police  matters,  in  so  far 
as  carriers  engaged  to  any  extent  in  interstate  commerce  are  con- 
cerned. In  that  connection  I  desire  to  refer^  without  reading,  to 
one  farther  authority,  a  very  recent  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Coort  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  Seven  Cases  of  Eckman's 
Alterative,"  to  be  found  in  230  U.  S.,  at  page  510. 

In  that  case  it  was  urged  by  the  owner  of  the  property  that  it 
was  not  constitutionally  possible  for  the  Federal  Govenunent,  even 
in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  to  enact 
any  regulation  which  would  interfere  with  the  so-called  police  power 
of  the  States.  The  Supreme  Court  held  squarely  the  other  way,  as 
they  had  held  in  a  number  of  precsding  cases. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  police  regulations  of  the 
States,  I  may  refer  to  a  single  case  which  I  think  will  be  illustra- 
tive. I  refer  to  the  laws  of  many  of  the  States  of  the  South  with 
reference  to  separate  coaches  for  whites  and  blacks.  Those  laws 
unquestionably  are  enacted  under  the  police  power  of  those  States. 
I  am  absolutelv  satisfied  under  these  authorities  that  the  Federal 
Qovenunent,  it  it  wants  to,  can  hereafter,  under  a  plan  of  Federal 
incorporation,  take  from  the  States  the  control  over  these  matters 
in  BO  far  as  every  railroad  which  is  to  any  extent  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  concerned. 

liie  carriers  tell  us  that  at  present  they  do  not  desire  to  go  so 
far  in  any  plan  of  Federal  incorporation,  and  I  refer  to  the  matter 
ma«ly  on  the  question  of  legal  power  and  not  on  the  question  of 
policy. 

With  reference  to  this  general  question  of  legal  power,  as  far  as 
Federal  incorporation  is  concerned,  I  desire  to  leave  with  you  my 
general  conclusion  that  under  Federal  incorporation  the  Federal 
Govenuufflit  eitbei  will  or  may  take  away  from  the  States  all  powers 
which  the  States  have  in  connection  with  any  railroad  which  is  en- 
gaged  to  any  extent  in  interstate  commerce,  and  that,  furthermore, 
this  conclusion  probably  follows  as  to  even  purely  State  rates,  State 
service.  State  ncilities,  and  so  on,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  follows  the  intimations  which  it  has  three  times  made 
in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred.  Of  course,  no  one  can  tell 
absolutely  until  that  question  is  squarely  decided,  whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  follow  those  intimations  or  whether  it  will  say 
that  the  reasoning  of  those  cases  is  wrong,  and  that  some  better  rea- 
Boning  should  govern.  Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  question  must  squarely  face  those 
cases,  because  they  are  there — ^they  stare  us  in  the  face. 

Just  a  word,  now,  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  aspects 
of  Federal  incorporation,  apart  from  the  legal  questions  which  are 
involved.  First,  under  that  head  what  is  the  plant  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  plan  here  presented  by  the  carriers,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  presented  it,  is,  in  a  nutshell,  that  it  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  after  a  day  certain  no  railroad  shall  were- 
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after  engage  in  interstate  commerce  unless  it  shall  have  secured  from 
the  Fedenu  Government  a  Federal  charter.  This  plan  is  to  be  cwn- 
pulsory,  as  distinguished  from  voluntary  or  elective.  The  consent 
of  the  States  affected  is  not  to  be  secured.  It  is  not  proposed  initially 
to  reduce  the  number  of  railroad  corporations.  If  there  are  at  pres- 
ent 6,000  railroad  corporations  in  tlie  United  States,  as  was  sug- 
gested the  other  day,  then  under  this  plan  there  will  be  6,000  Fed- 
eral railroad  companies  to  take  the  place  of  the  6,000  State  railroad 
companies,  although  there  was  a  suggestion  made  that  thereafter 
some  arrangements  might  be  made  by  which  these  railroads  could,  if 
they  so  desired,  consolidate;  but  I  think  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  instance,  there 
is  not  to  be  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  railroad  corporations. 
Futhermore,  any  advantages  which  the  State  railroad  corporation 
at  present  has  under  its  charter  are  to  be  retained  to  that  corpora- 
tion; but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  said  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  States  may  have  under  those  same  charters  or 
with  reference  to  the  powers  which  the  States  may  have  reserved  to 
themselves  under  such  charters. 

Now,  with  reference  to  a  few  special  features  of  this  plan.  First, 
the  purpose  of  the  plan.  The  carriers  come  here  with  the  avowed 
purpose  to  use  the  instrumentality  of  Federal  incorporation  to  take 
away  from  the  States  practically  all  the  power  which  the  States 
have  over  their  railroads.  We  must  assume  that  the  railroads  will 
be  diligent  and  persevering  in  carrying  out  their  plan,  and  that 
through  this  agency  they  intend  ultimately  to  accomplish  their 
avowed  purpose. 

Secondlj^,  stocks  and  bonds.  Under  this  plan,  as  thns  far  pre- 
sented, it  is  contemplated  that  the  new  Federal  corporation  shall 
take  over  the  existing  State  corporation,  subject  to  its  entire  indebt- 
edness, so  that  there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of  bonds 
or  in  the  fixed  obligations. 

Furthermore,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  new  Federal  corporation 
shall  issue  to  the  stockholders  of  the  existing  State  corporation  shares 
of  stock  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  entire  outstanding  stock  issue 
of  each  of  these  State  corporations.  If  there  is  any  water  in  that 
stock  the  water  is  to  be  perpetuated,  not  by  permission  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  by  compulsion  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Let  us  look  into  this  matter  just  a  moment.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment says  to  each  of  these  State  railroads :  "  You  can  not  go  on 
doing  interstate  business  unless  you  do  what  we  tell  you;  you  must 
take  out  a  Federal  charter,  under  a  certain  plan  which  we  now  pre- 
scribe, and  one  of  the  elements  of  that  plan  is  that  the  new  Federal 
corporation  must  issue  to  the  shareholders  of  the  State  corporation 
capital  stock  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  outstanding  capital  stock 
of  the  State  corporation."  Therefore,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  new  securities  will  be  outstanding  under  force  and  compulsion 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  not  as  a  matter  of  choice. 

Gentlemen,  is  this  the  real  purpose  of  their  plan  of  Federal  in- 
corporation? Are  they  trying  to  establish,  through  direct  compul- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government,  an  amount  of  securities  which  they 
will  later  use,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  higher  rates 
but  also,  when  the  Government  comes  to  take  over  their  property, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  higher  values  for  those  properties! 
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That  is  a  matter  of  must  serious  and  momentous  consec^uence,  and  I 
am  certain  that  each  member  of  the  committee  will  give  the  most 
careful  confiideration  to  that  part  of  their  plan. 

I  want  to  add  at  tliis  point  that,  entertaining,  as  I  do.  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  witness  who  testified  liere  on  Thursday,  Hon. 
William  J.  Bryan,  and  although  agreeing  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent with  the  views  that  he  expressed,  nevertheless,  it  is  entirely  im- 
possible for  ine  to  agree  with  his  contention  that  justice  wtll  be 
done  to  the  railroads  if  the  securities  are  scaled  down  to  the  point 
of  estimated  reproduction  cost,  new,  of  the  railroads.  All  railroad 
commissions  which  have  had  experience  in  their  various  States 
know  that  there  is  many  and  many  a  railroad  which,  either  because 
of  lack  of  wisdom  in  its  construction  or  because  the  trsiflic  which  it . 
was  built  to  serve  has  diminished,  or  for  some  other  reason,  is  not 
worth  anywhere  near  the  cost  to  reproduce  that  railroad  new.  I 
have  in  mind  a  case  to  which  I  shall  refer  a  little  more  in  detail 
later— a  railroad  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  California,  which 
cost  something  over  $81,000,000  to  construct  originally,  which  would 
cost  more  than  that  to  reproduce  to-day,  which  issued  $75,000,000 
of  bonds,  $75,000,000  of  stock,  and  about  ^5^,000  of  other  in- 
debtedness, and  which,  the  other  day,  was  sold  at  a  receiver's  sale 
for  $18,000,000;  and  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  that  road  now 
and  prospective,  that  ia  all  Ihe  road  was  worth.  Now,  if  in  that  case 
you  say  that  the  fair  value  of  the  property  is  its  cost  to  reproduce 
it  new,  you  are  saying  something  which,  commercially  and  legally, 
1  say  is  not  true;  so  I  suggest  that  very  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  that  point  in  working  out  the  problems  which  are  nor.-  h-!- 
fore  the  committee  for  consideration. 

The  suggestion  of  the  carriei's  that  this  particular  difficulty  may 
be  met  by  issuing  stock  without  par  value,  although  it  sounds  wellj  in 
my  opinion  does  not  solve  the  problem  at  all.  One  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties financially  in  which  many  of  the  railroads  to-day  find  them- 
selves, is  that  the  bonds  were  sold  at  a  discount  and  that  the  moneys 
put  into  the  railroad  were  secured  solely  from  the  bonds  which  were 
sold  to  the  public,  the  railroad  financiers  and  executives  themselves 
putting  in  noue  of  their  own  money,  by  the  purchase  of  capitnl 
stock.  In  addition,  large  amounts  of  capital  stock  were  issued 
without  any  consideration.  Now,  what  is  the  situation?  We  have, 
in  the  first  place,  in  such  cases  very  little,  if  any,  equity  left,  over 
the  fixed  obligations,  to  represent  the  stock.  We  have  either  no 
equity  at  all,  or  only  a  very  small  equity  against  a  very  large  amount 
of  stock.  Merely  issuing  stock  without  par  value  is  not  going  to 
increase  by  $1  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  equity  available  for 
tJie  stock;  neither  will  it  increase  by  $1  the  earning  of  the  rail- 
road. It  will  absolutely  not  solve  that  problem.  It  will  not  make  it 
easier  for  the  railroads  to  finance  themselves,  as  they  claim  they 
should  be,  and  as  we  know  they  should  be.  So  that  my  thought  with 
reference  to  that  particular  proposition  is  that  it  will  not  solve  the 
problem  at  all. 

Third,  litigation.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  very  large  amount 
of  litigation  which  inevitably  must  ensue,  in  case  this  plan  of  the 
carriers  for  Federal  incorporation  is  put  into  effect.  I  snail  not  go 
into  the  matter  further,  but  suggest  it  at  this  point 
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Fourth,  the  necessity.  What  is  the  necessity  lor  this  Federal  incor- 
poration ^lanf  Counsel  for  the  railroads  has  frankly  admitted  that 
it  is  possible  for  Con^fress  to  do  ever^hing  under  the  o(»nmerce 
clause  without  Federal  incorporation  which  they  can  do  with  Federal 
incorporation.  Then,  why  the  necessity  of  eoing  into  tliis  mattw! 
Why  the  necessity  of  doing  something  whim  apparently  is  not  of 

Srime  importance,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  create  all  kinds  of 
angers  and  difficulties  t 

Fmally,  under  this  head,  tiie  ultimate  effect  of  the  plan.  The 
carriers  in  proposing  this  plan  say  that  Uiey  will  surround  th«ir 
Federal  incorporation  with  many  qualifications,  limitatioiis,  and 
reservations  oi  power,  so  that  the  States  shall  be  secure  in  those 

gowers  which  should  remain  to  the  States.  But,  gentlemen,  this 
on^ress  can  not  bind  the  next  Omgress,  nor  the  Congress  after  that 
It  might  be  very  eaE^,  even  though  a  statute  were  now  passed  c<hi- 
taining  all  these  qualifications  reserving  power  to  the  States  to  have 
the  next  Congress  crane  along  and  take  a  pencil  and  strike  out  half 
a  dozen  words  or  so,  and  absolutely  undo  what  this  Congress  mi^^ 
have  intended.  If  the  door  is  once  opuied,  I  believe,  gentlemen,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  close  it  later. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  carriers  to  use  this 
instrumentality  for  ultimately  tt^ng  away  from  the  States  practi- 
cally all  their  powers  over  raUroads,  I  thins  it  is  not  difficult  to  lo<A 
ahead  just  a  little  into  the  future,  and  to  see  how  when  once  the 
backbone  or  framework  of  this  law  has  been  prepared  and  passed, 
and  when  the  States  have  been  relieved  of  their  power  under  their 
own  charters  over  these  railroads,  it  will  be  very  easy  later,  when  you 
who  understand  the  situation  may  possibly  he  in  oliier  fields  of 
activity,  and  when  others  who  may  not  be  so  familiar  with  the 
situation  may  be  here  to  have  the  plan  put  over  completely. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  to  you  what  course  should 
be  pursued  in  this  matter.  It  is  my  duty  simply  to  present  to  yon 
the  facts  as  I  see  them,  and  it  will  be  for  this  committee  and  thb 
Congress  to  take  such  action  with  reference  to  Federal  incorporation 
as  you  believe  to  be  wise  and  patiiotic.  This  concludes  what  tha 
national  association  desires  to  present  at  this  time  on  the  subject  of 
Federal  incorporation. 

I  shall  address  myself  now  to  the  general  claim  of  the  carriers  that 
their  impaired  financial  credit  has  Men  caused  by  public  regulation, 
and  particularly  regulation  by  the  States.  I  listened  attentively  to 
Judge  Thorn's  very  able  argument,  hoping  that  he  would  present  some 
detailed  facts  in  substantiation  of  his  general  claim  that  tha  action 
of  the  States  has  impaired  the  financial  credit  of  the  carrieis.  Thus 
far  I  have  listened  in  vain.  We  have,  thus  far,  nothing  but  the  gen- 
eral charge  that  the  claim  made  is  true. 

If  I  may  analyze  and  dissect  the  argument  just  a  moment,  it 
amounts  to  this : 

First  proposition,  regulation  of  the  railroads  by  the  States  is  a 
fact. 

Second  proposition,  impaired  railroad  credit  is  a  fact 

Conclusion,  therefore  regulation  by  the  States  has  caused  im- 
paired railroad  credit 

Gentlemen,  that  is  as  clear  a  case  of  logical  fallacy  as  I  have  ever 
run  across.    If  you  find  two  facts  existing  side  by  side  contempo- 
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raneousl;  and  you  want  to  show  that  one  fact  is  the  cause  of  the 
other,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  ffeneral  assertion  that  that  is 
the  case,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  further  and  to  present  convincing 
evidence  to  show  that  the  casual  relationship  actually  exists  ana 
that  some  other  fact  may  not  be  the  cause  of  the  particular  fuct 
whose  cause  you  are  trying  to  ascertain. 

In  this  particular  instance  we  claim  that  the  railroads  have  made 
an  entirely  wrong  analysis  of  the  situation.  We  claim  th*^  the  facts 
which  they  say  are  the  cause  for  their  impaired  financial  credit 
are  not  tlie  cause  at  all,  and  vre  claim  furth^,  and  hope  that  we 
of  their  impaired  financial  credit,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  something 
to  whicii  they  have  not  called  to  attention  at  all.  When  we  examine 
the  real  causes,  we  shall  do  so  by  reference  to  page  and  volume  of 
the  record,  and  hope  to  satisfy  you  on  that  point. 

The  first  thing  which  the  niilroads,  the  boards  of  trade,  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  the  bourses,  and  others  who  are  working  with 
the  railroads  say  in  this  matter  in  their  speeches,  addresses,  lectures, 
orations,  newspaper  articles,  magazines,  and  other  sources  of  pub* 
licity  is  always  to  refer  to  the  49  masters. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  took  this  matter  serioudy  when  I  first  haard 
of  it.  I  at  once  examined  the  railroads  in  Calitomia  to  find  out  bow 
many  of  them  were  subject  to  49  masters.  I  found  tti&t  of  61  steam 
railroads  in  California  56  run  exclusively  in  the  State  of  California, 
so  that  as  to  those  56  there  are  only  two  masters,  one  the  State  of 
California  and  the  other  the  Federal  Qovemment,  instead  of  49 
masters.  Going  further,  I  found  that  of  the  other  five  railroads 
which  run  beyond  the  State  of  California,  three  of  them  run  throueh 
three  States,  whereas  two  of  them— the  Southern  Pacific  and  me 
Santa  Fe — run  through  10  or  12  States;  and  I  found,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  which  run  through  the  most 
States  and  which  are  subject  to  the  most  masters,  are  the  most  pros* 
perous.  . 

I  then  went  further  and  assiduousW  examined  all  the  railroad 
maps  which  I  could  find,  both  in  California  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton, trying  to  find  the  railroad  which  has  48  masters.  I  must  say 
to  you  frankly  that,  although  I  have  tried  perseveringly,  I  have  not 
as  yet  found  the  railroad  which  runs  through  46  States.  In  fact, 
the  most  States  through  which  any  railroad  runs,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  is  15  or  16.  But  after  I  had  gone  thus  far  I  was 
told  after  all  not  to  take  this  matter  too  seriouslv ;  that  this  language 
about  the  49  masters  is  simply  language  to  tickle  people's  ears;  that 
everybody  who  uses  the  language  uses  it  in  that  sense ;  and  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  consideration  to  that  matter. 
So,  with  considerable  relief,  I  pass  it  on. 

Judge  Thorn,  in  his  very  sole  argument,  presented  to  you  per- 
sQasiv3y  what  I  believe  to  be,  although  interesting,  a  very  novel 
theory.  He  termed  the  theory  "A  right  of  the  States."  Concretely, 
that  theory  amounts  to  this:  That  the  State  of  Georgia  has  the 
inherent,  omstitutional  right  to  have  the  Federal  Government  come 
alone  and  take  away  from  the  State  of  Alabama  all  the  powers 
whi<m  the  State  of  Alabama  has  over  her  own  railroads,  because  ths 
State  of  Alabama  might  use  those,  powers  so  as  to  hurt  the  State 
of  Georgia.  And,  conversely,  that  the  State  of  Alabama  has  an 
equal  constitutional  right  to  have  the  Federal  Government  come 
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along  and  take  away  from  the  State  of  Georgia  all  .tiie  powers 
which  the  State  of  Georgia  has  over  her  railroads,  because,  forsootiL, 
the  State  of  Georgia  might  do  something  to  injure  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Now,  we  have  taken  cflre  of  Alabama  and  Georgia.  We 
have  the  powers  of  both  those  States  in  the  Federal  GovemmeDt, 
and,  then,  bj  extending  over  the  Nation,  the  argument  proceeds  that 
every  State  of  the  Union  has  the  inherent,  cherished,  constitutional 
right  to  have  the  Federal  Government  come  along  and  take  away 
from  that  State  its  power  over  its  own  railroads.  That,  in  a  nut- 
shell, is  what  this  argument  boils  down  to. 

I  am  somewhat  consoled  by  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  Nation  to  the  present  time,  has  any  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ever  held  that  by  reason  of  any  such  argument  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  to  step  in  and  take  away  from  every  State 
of  this  Union  its  power  to  regulate  its  railroads.  This  clierished 
right,  this  constitutional  right,  slept  like  the  fairy  princess  of  the 
days  of  old,  on  and  on  from  the  foundations  of  the  Government 
until,  on  June  25, 1915,  there  was  delivered  from  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  Tennessee,  at  Chattanooga,  a  very  able  and  interesting 
address  by  Alfred  P.  Thorn,  the  discoverer  of  this  theory,  and  th« 
fain-  princess  was  then  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  an  astonished 
world.  As  I  say,  gentlemen,  my  only  solace  is  in  the  decisions  of  the 
-"       t  o?  f      "■■'"■   ■         "" 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    That  court  has  never  held, 
ind,  in  my  judgment,  never  will  hold,  that  that  theory  is  sound. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  by  the  position  here  taken  by  the 
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I  have  been  very  much  interested  by  the  position  here  taken  b] 

carriers  that  their  every  act  is  in  the  public  interest.    They  t 


here  as  the  champions  of  the  public,  I  do  not  quite  understuid, 
if  that  is  true,  where  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
who  hold  official  positions  m  the  States  and  who  assumed  they  had 
the  right  to  speak  for  the  people  of  the  States,  stand.  I  never  like 
to  see  a  man's  hopes  raised  higher  and  higher,  and  then  see  them 
suddenly  dashed  to  the  cround.  I  always  have  a  kindly  feeling  for 
a  man  of  that  kind,  ana  I  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  counsel  of 
the  railroads  here,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  his  hopes  dashed  to  the 
ground.  I  want  to  say  at  this  time,  publicly,  so  tnat  all  men  may 
understand,  and  so  that  there  may  be  no  false  hopes  for  the  future, 
that  the  counsel  for  the  railroads  is  not  under  pay  from  the  public; 
that  there  is  no  implied  assumpsit  on  the  quantum  valebat  basis,  or 
any  other  basis,  by  which  hereafter  counsel  for  the  railroads  caji 
hope  to  receive  a  retainer  from  the  representatives  of  the  public  for 
what  he  is  doing  before  this  committee  "  in  the  public  interest." 

Just  a  word,  now,  gentlemen,  as  to  certain  general  charges  which 
have  here  been  made  against  the  States.  The  first  charge  is  that 
the  States  cut  railroad  rates  down  to  the  point  of  confiscation,  and 
that  that  is  the  cause  of  impaired  railroad  credit  It  is  somewhat 
difficult,  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  only  15  per  cent  of  all  the 
railroad  traffic  in  the  country  is  State  traffic,  to  conclude  that  the 
mere  difference  between  the  point  of  confiscation  and  a  reastmable 
rate  would  be  sufficient  to  plunge  these  railroads  into  their  financial 
difficulties.  In  this  respect,  gentlemen,  as  in  all  others,  we  call  for 
a  bill  of  particulars.  We  call  upon  the  railroads  to  show  by  page 
and  vohime  of  the  record  where  States  have  cut  rates  down  to  the 
point  of  confiscation.    So  that  the  matter  may  be  perfectly  clear 
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and  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  illustrating  what 
I  mean,  we  ask  the  rnilroads  to  take  my  own  State — the  State  of 
California — and  to  go  througli  every  decision  which  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  California  has  rendered  with  reference  to  railroad 
rates,  and  to  point  out,  not  in  generalities,  but  by  specific  reference 
to  page  and  volume  of  the  record,  where  we  have  ever  reduced  rail- 
road rates  to  the  point  of  confiscation,  and  then  let  them  do  the  same 
for  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

So  far  as  my  own  Stat«  is  concerned,  although  we  have  reduced 
railroad  rates  there  to  the  amount  of  about  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  a  year,  those  reductions  have  been  accepted  by  the  carriers 
as  being  just  and  reasonable. 

It  is  iiere  urged  that  the  States  are  everlastingly  bickering  among 
themselves  ana  that  they  have  a  habit  of  reducing  their  own  rates 
so  as  to  discriminate  against  interstate  rates.  Gentlemen,  if  that 
is  true,  it  is  a  condition  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  remedied  that  condition  in  the 
Shreveport  decision.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  later  about  the 
Shreveport  decision,  but  my  only  thought  at  present  is  to  suggest 
to  you  that  that  particular  situation  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  land,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  fur- 
ther relief  in  that  connection. 

Beferring  again  just  for  a  moment  to  my  own  State — we  all  of  us 
apply  these  generalizations  to  the  specific  facts  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  so  as  to  test  them — in  that  State  within  the  last  five  years, 
although  many  changes  have  been  made  by  order  of  the  commission 
in  railroad  rates,  there  has  only  been  one  single  instance  in  which  it 
was  even  suggested  that  an  order  of  our  commission  discriminated 
against  interstate  commerce,  and  in  that  case  those  who  made  this 
suggestion  did  not-go  into  court,  and  the  rates  are  now  in  effect. 

With  reference  to  security  issues,  certain  cases  have  here  been 
cited — three  of  them,  I  believe — in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the 
States  had  acted  unwisely  or  unfairly  in  connection  with  security 
issues.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts  of  two  of  those  cases,  hut 
I  will  say  this  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
the  regulation  by  the  State  of  security  issues,  we  are  willing  and 
anxious  that  it  be  made  right.  In  fact  you  will  find  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  various  States  of  the  Union  among  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  action  by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  in  this  field  of  security 
regulation.  It  is  true  tliat  many  of  the  States  have  entered  this 
field,  but  we  have  done  so  because  the  Federal  Government  did 
nothing.  In  the  absence  of  action  by  the  Federal  Government, 
many  of  the  forward-looking  and  progressive  States  of  the  Union 
have  done  what  they  could  in  their  way  to  prevent  further  excessive 
issues  of  securities  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  public  interests  are  pro- 
tected in  consolidations,  mergers,  leases,  and  so  on. 

Whatever  action,  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee  and  of  this 
Congress  is  necessary  in  connection  with  control  of  security  issues  by 
the  Federal  Government,  whether  it  is  concurrently  with  the  States, 
or  whether  it  be  exclusive,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  taken,  and 
when  that  action  is  taken,  no  one  will  applaud  the  action  more 
heartily  than  the  commissioners  of  the  various  States  of  the  Uniwi, 
because  we  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 
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Gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  charges  the  railroads  have  here  made 
a^inst  the  various  State  commissions,  in  view  of  the  intimidations 
that  the  State  commissioners  are  not  acting  wisely ;  that  they  are  not 
acting  honestly ;  that  in  certain  cases  they  have  been  narrow ;  that 
they  Have  been  selfish;  that  they  have  been  bickering;  that  they  have 
been  unpatriotic,  we  feel  that  frankness  with  this  committee  requires 
that  we  present  to  you  a  few  pictures  of  some  of  the  typical  State 
commissions  of  the  country  actually  at  work,  so  that  you  can  see 
what  work  they  do  and  how  they  do  it,  and  that  vou  then  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  whether  that  kind  of  work  by  tiiat  kind  of  cfMn- 
missions  ought  to  be  left  to  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 

As  the  first  bird's-eye  view  which  we  shall  submit,  and  I  shall  do 
it  in  an  unskilled  and  sket«hy  way,  I  desire  to  present  to  jyou,  gentle- 
men, the  picture  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Califonua  in  action. 

The  Bailroad  Commission  of  California  was  created  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1879.  At  that  time  it  had  three  members  who  were 
elected  from  three  separate  subdivisions  of  the  State.  Their  terms 
were  for  four  years.  By  the  constitution  itself  the  commission  had 
power  to  establish  the  rates  of  railroads  and  to  supervise  their  sys- 
tems of  accounts.  Practically  nothing  was  done  between  1879  and 
1911,  for  reasons  which,  I  think,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  a  matter  of  public  history.  But  in  1912 
adec|uate  regiilation  and  supervision  of  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities  of  California  commenced.  -  The  constitution  was  amended 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  that  their  terms  of  ofBce  shall  be  six  years,  one  going 
out  at  the  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  two  at 
the  end  of  six  years,  with  six-year  terms  thereafter,  so  that  there 
shall  be  continuity  in  office. 

The  public-utilities  act  was  passed  under  these  constitutional 
changes.  That  is  the  act  under  which  the  commission  exercises  its 
authority.  The  public-utilities  act  defines  the  classes  of  utilities 
which  shall  be  subject  to  control  by  the  railroad  commission.  These 
classes  include  railroads,  both  steam  and  electric ;  street  railroads ;  ex- 
press companies,  car  companies;  pipe-line  companies;  water,  gas, 
electric,  telephone,  and  telegraph  companies;  water  carriers;  whurf- 
ingers ;  and  warehousemen. 

The  commission  has  no  authority  over  publicly  owned  utilities, 
nor  has  it  complete  authority  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  State  with 
reference  to  privately  owned  utilitiea 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  the  following  utilities  of 
various  classes  filed  reports  with  the  commission.  I  go  into  this 
matter  simply  so  that  you  can  see  the  scope  of  the  commission's  work: 

Steam  rallroailB,  operative 48     Oas  and  electric  companies IT 

Steam  railroads,  lessor 13     Telephone  compaoles J14 

Steam   railroads,  under  construe-  Telettrnph    companlee S 

Hon 4     Telephone     and     telegmph    eom- 

Electrlc  railroads,  operative 3.1         panles T 

Electric  railroads,  lessor 2     Water  Mimpanlee 329 

Express  compnnles 3     Warehousemen  188 

Car  companies 2     Wharflnuers 13 

Water  carriers 18  

Electric  companies 91  Total fllT 

Qas  companies 35 
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Over  these  various  classes  of  utilities  the  railroad  commission 
exerts  complete  and  adequate  authority.  It  has  power  to  fix  their 
rates,  their  rules,  and  their  regulations;  to  regulate  the  quality  and 
standards  of  their  service;  to  regulate  their  equipment  and  their 
focilities  and  the  safety  of  their  construction  and  operation;  to 
examine  and  prevent  accidents;  to  regulate  their  systems  of  accounts: 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  stocks  and  Iwnds  and  other  securities  by  all 
these  classes  of  utilities;  to  regulate  their  sales,  leases,  mortgages, 
consolidations,  and  encumbrances;  and  to  pass  on  applications  for 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  With  reference  par- 
ticnlarly  to  the  railroads,  the  commission,  in  addition  to  these  gen- 
eral powers,  has  specific  power  to  establish  joint  rates  and  through 
roQtes;  to  secure  reasonable  facilities  for  the  prompt  and  effiaait 
discharge  by  the  railroads  of  their  duty  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
fer of  passengers,  freight,  etc. ;  to  require  the  construction  of  physical 
connections  between  various  steam  railroads  and  between  steam  and 
street  railroads;  to  order  the  construction  of  interlocking  plants; 
and  to  pass  on  all  matters  affecting  the  safety  of  grade  crossings. 

With  referuioe  to  the  organization  of  the  commission,  the  commis- 
sion consists  of  five  members,  as  I  have  indicated.  For  the  efficient 
discharge  of  its  duties  the  commission  has  provided  various  depart- 
ments. There  is  the  secretary's  office,  which  attends  to  the  general 
office  work;  the  legal  department,  which  handles  all  the  commis- 
sion's cases  in  court ;  the  rate  department,  consisting  of  a  rate  expert 
and  assistant  rate  experts,  who  are  trained  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  railroads  and  express  companies,  water  companies,  and 
other  common  carriers;  the  engineering  department,  a  very  large 
department,  consisting  of  a  chief  engineer  and  a  number  of  assistant 
engineers,  who  have  control  not  merelj  over  all  engineering  matters 
referring  to  the  railroads  but  also  engineering  matters,  rates,  service, 
etc.,  of  ^;as  companies,  electric  companies,  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies,  and  water  companies.  We  have  an  auditing  depart- 
ment, which  supervises  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  utilities, 
audits  their  books,  and  prescribes  classifications  of  accounts.  Our 
stock  and  bond  department,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  has 
control  over  the  issues  of  securities  by  all  the  various  classes  of 
utilities.  Finally,  we  have  a  reporting  department,  consisting  of  a 
chief  reporter  and  four  assistant  reporters. 

Gentlemen,  after  these  preliminary  words,  I  come  now  to  the 
actual  work  done  by  the  commission  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  proceedm^  before  the  commission  are  roughly  grouped 
into  informal  proceedings  and  formal  proceedings.  The  informal 
proceedings  are  those  in  which  some  one  complains  of  some  action  of 
a  utility  and  makes  his  complaint  either  verwilly  or  by  letter.  They 
are  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  public  hearing.  For  instance,  a 
letter  comes  in  complaining  that  there  are  no  lights  in  a  certain  rail- 
road depot ;  that  the  toilet  facilities  of  some  railroad  depot  are  out  of 
order  and  are  not  being  attended  to;  that  a  certain  grade  crossing  is 
unsafe  and  that  some  one  was  killed  there,  or  was  in  danger  of  being 
killed  just  a  few  days  ago ;  that  certain  trains  do  not  make  proper 
connections;  that  this  particular  passenger  was  left  out  at  a  meeting 
point,  simply  because  one  train  pulled  out  before  another  came  in — 
hundreds  of  matters  of  that  kind. 
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How  are  these  matters  handled^  They  are  handled,  whei-e  pos- 
sible, personally  by  the  particular  department  affected,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  phone.  If  that  is  not  possible,  they  are  handled  by 
letter.  In  many  cases  we  send  our  experts  on  the  ground  promptly, 
so  as  to  interview  the  parties  and  get  the  matter  disposed  of.  During 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1916.  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California 
disposed  of  3,212  informal  complaints.  Of  those  687  affected  steam 
railroads,  80  electric  railroads,  42  express  companies,  32  water  car- 
riers, 653  electric  companies,  279  gas  companies,  704  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  669  water  companies,  33  warehousemen,  and  3 
wharfineers. 

I  shall  refer  simply  to  the  st^am-railroad  informal  complaints  and 
indicate  to  you  tlie  general  character  of  those  complaints.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  affected  rateSj  218  refunds,  130  service,  26 
railroad  crossings,  2  rules  and  regulations,  3  safety  of  structures.  31 
loss  and  damage,  and  4  violations  of  law. 

Without  going  further  into  these  inffirmal  complaints,  I  pass  on 
hurriedly  to  the  other  class  of  proceedings,  which  are  classified  as 
formal  proceedings.  Those  are  proceedings  in  which  a  formal  com- 
plaint is  filed  against  some  utility  or  in  which  the  utility  makes 
formal  application  for  authority  to  do  some  act,  such  as  to  issue 
securities  or  make  a  railroad  grade  crossing,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  In  these  proceedings  hearings  are  held.  These  hearings  are 
held  generally  before  a  commissioner.  He  goes  on  the  ground.  If 
the  trouble  is  in  San  Diego  County,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  he  goes  to  San  Diego  County,  and  if  the  trouble  is  in  Hum- 
boldt County,  in  the  northern  part,  he  goes  to  Humboldt  County,  so 
in  each  instance  the  people  in  the  community  affected  can  be  present 
and  can  see  what  is  going  on  and  express  their  sentiments.  Further- 
more, these  hearings  are  very  promptly  set.  It  is  one  of  our  chief 
aims,  in  conducting  the  wort  of  the  commission,  that  these  matters 
be  promptly  heard  and  promptly  disposed  of.  Tlie  findings  of  fact 
of  the  commission  are  conclusive.  There  is  a  direct  review  provided 
to  the  State  supreme  court.  In  a  number  of  instances  reviews  have 
been  t^ken  to  the  State  supreme  court,  but  as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  action  of  this  State  commission  has  been  fair 
or  unfair,  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  over  99i  per 
cent  of  the  decisions  of  the  Hailroad  Commission  of  California  in 
fonuiil  cases  have  gone  into  effect  promptly,  without  any  court  action 
whatsoever. 

We  think  that  may  be  fairly  taken  as  indicating  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  utilities  themselves,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  getting  a  square  deal  from  the  State.  I  venture  the  prediction 
that  if  other  States  will  analyze  their  decisions,  as  I  have  analyzed 
ours,  you  will  find  a  very  similar  condition  existing.  In  fact,  gen- 
tlemen, during  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  appeals  taken 
by  the  railroads  in  only  three  cases  in  California.  In  one  of  those 
cases  the  appeal  was  taken  in  the  Federal  ^urt.  We  went  there 
promptly  and  demurred  and  had  the  matter  heard  in  four  days. 
The  court  sustained  the  demurrer  of  the  commission  without  leave 
to  amend,  and  that  ended  the  matter. 

There  are  two  other  railroad  cases  now  pending  in  the  supreme 
court,  not  involving  rates,  however.    I  will  say,  as  far  as  rates  are 
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concerned,  that  no  order  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California 
has  been  overturned. 

Have  the  utilities  prospered,  or  have  they  not,  under  public  regu- 
lation in  my  State?  In  connection  with  tliat  matter  I  desire  to 
draw  yonr  attention  to  the  investments  which  have  been  made  in 
Cahfomia  during  the  years  1913  to  1915,  inclusive,  under  public 
relation.  I  shall  not  read  the  odd  dollars.  I  shall  just  read  the 
millions; 

StetuD    railroads $55,000,000 

Electric  railroadB 16, 000, 000 

Electric  companies- ^ . 56,000,  000 

Ga»  companies 10,000,  000 

Teleplione   companies 46, 000, 000 

Water  companies 7, 000. 000 

190, 000, 000 

Including  certain  classes  of  utilities,  not  here  specified,  the  general 
result  is  that  during  those  three  years,  under  adequate  and  ^cient 
regulation  by  the  State,  there  has  oeen  invested  by  tne  public  utilities 
the  sum  of  $200,000,000  in  public-utility  properties  in  the  State  of 
California. 

The  Chaibhaii.  What  amount? 

Mr.  ToELEN.  $200,000,000,  Senator.  Now,  as  to  railroad  mileage: 
I  have  here  a  table  prepared  by  the  auditor  of  the  California  com- 
mission, at  my  request,  which  shows  that  from  June  80,  1911,  to 
June  30,  1916,  there  were  constructed  in  the  State  of  California, 
under  regulation  by  the  State  railroad  commission,  an  additional 
railroad  mileage  amounting  to  1^89.85  miles.  Furthermore,  that  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  there  were  constructed  200  miles  of 
new  railroad.  Our  railroad  friends  tell  us  that  in  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1916,  in  the  entire  United  States,  onlv  1,000  miles  of  new 
railroad  were  constructed.  If  that  is  true,  California,  under  as  ade- 
([oate  State  regulation  as  any  State  in  the  Unictn,  claims  the  honor 
of  one-fifth  that  mileage. 

Furthermore,  gentlemen,  while  we  still  hear  ringing  in  our  ears 
the  eloquent  words  of  counsel,  saying  that  railroad  construction  has 
stopped  in  the  United  States  because  of  State  regulation,  railroad 
builders  in  California  are  building  railroads  under  State  regulation. 
I  have  here  a  telegram  from  the  Bailr«ad  Commission  of  California 
referring  to  railroads  which  are  now  under  construction  in  the 
State  01  California,  under  State  regulation,  and  I  quote  ^m  that 
telegram: 

The  foUovi'lnK  ronds  und^r  construction  In  California : 

1.  California  Southern,  30  miles.  $600,000.  The  dollars  In  each  instance 
represent  the  estimated  completed  cost  of  the  railroad. 

Nest,  Patterson  and  Western.  36  miles,  $720,000. 

Next,  Hetch  Hetcbf ,  67  miles.  $1,800,000. 

Nest,  Fresno  Interurban,  16  miles,  $230,000. 

Next,  Tidewater  Southern,  12  miles,  $180,000. 

Next,  MInkler  Southern.  15  mflee.  «130a000. 

Next,  Viaalia  Electric,  20  miles,  $800,000. 

Next.  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  I^ke,  commonly  known  as  the  Salt  Lake,  4  miles, 
1250,000.  That  includes  very  extensive  purchases  of  property  and  overhead 
WMtmrtlon. 

Next,  Indian  VaUey,  21  miles.  $325,000. 

Making  a  total  of  221  miles  and  a  total  of  $6,715,000, 
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Now,  then,  gentlemeD,  to  m;  mind  this  ia  proof  e<ncluEive 

The  Chairuan.  What  is  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  Thzlen.  The  total  amount.  Senator,  of  mileage  was  S21  miles 
and  the  total  amomit  of  money  involved  $5,715,000. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  regulation  by  the  States  stops  Tailroad 
construction,  why  has  not  railroad  construction  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia stopped  t  We  see  the  construction  which  is  actnally  going  on 
there.  I  Uunk  the  inevitable  conclusion  must  be  that  there  is  some 
other  cause  than  State  regulation  which  is  responsible  for  such  a 
cessation  of  railroad  construction  as  exists  in  various  sections  of  the 
Union. 

Since  I  came  here  I  have  received  newspapers  from  San  Diego 
County,  in  the  southern  part  of  our  State,  referring  to  the  fact  ttut 
anofJier  railroad  is  about  to  be  completed.  This  rai&oad  is  known  as 
the  San  Diego  &  Arizona  Railroad.  It  is  to  be  bmlt  from  San  Diego 
eastward,  partly  throti^  Lower  Califomiaj  thence  back  into  the 
State  of  California  to  Arizona-  For  some  time,  due  to  the  war  in 
Europe,  which  shut  off  the  source  of  money  supply,  this  railroad  has 
been  in  a  period  of  cessation  of  construction,  out,  according  to  these 
newspaper  reports,  which  are  substantiated  by  word  from  my  own 
commission,  the  completion  of  this  railroad  has  now  been  financed 
through  the  Soufiiem  Pacific  Co.,  one  of  our  California  lines,  and 
40  miles,  being  the  intervening  gap,  will  now  be  completed  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5,000,000  of  additional  money. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  seventies  railroad  men  dreamed  a  dream 
of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  to  be  constructed  from  Texas  west- 
ward to  tidewater  at  San  Diego  Bay,  in  California.  During  an 
absence  of  regulation  that  dreun  remained  a  dream.  But  to-day, 
under  regulation,  that  dream  will  come  true  and  finally  the  last  link 
in  that  railroad  fr<»i  Texas  to  San  Diego,  CaL,  vrill  be  completed 
under  regulation  by  the  RaUroad  Commission  of  the  ^ate  ox  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  my  desire  now  to  take  the  four  leading  interstate  railroads 
of  California  and  to  point  out  to  you  what  the  speafic  effect  has 
been  on  these  railroatb  of  regulation  by  the  Bailn>ad  Commission 
of  California. 

Before  passing  on,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  tiiese 
four  railroads,  I  desire  to  dran  your  attention  to  the  extent  to  wbi(^ 
railroad  depots  have  been  built  in  California,  again,  under  State 
regulation.  During  the  last  few  years,  subsequent  to  January  1, 
ISll,  a  total  of  $2,105,000  has  been  invested  W  the  railroads  in 
California  in  the  -  construction  of  new  depots.  The  Santa  Fe  has 
built  a  beautiful  new  depot  in  San  Diego  costing  $300,000.  The 
Southern  Pacific  has  built  magnificent  depots  iu  San  Francisco  cost- 
ing $1,000,000  and  in  Los  Angeles  costing  $690,000.  Other  smaller 
depots  have  been  built  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  principally 
under  order  of  the  railroad  commission. 

Referring  now  to  these  four  interstate  railroads  and  to  the  effect 
of  regulation  by  the  State  on  their  prosperity ; 

First,  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  That  is  our  largest  railroad.  It 
has  a  mileage  in  California  of  6,302.53,  being  approximately  one-half 
of  the  entire  railroad  mileage  in  the  State. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  present  to  you  two  pictures.  I  want  you  to 
contrast  those  pictures  and  then  to  say  whether  it  is  true  that  State 
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regulation  is  carried  od  in  a  spirit  of  punishment  or  in  a  spirit  of 
vindictiveness.  For  over  30  years  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  corrupted 
the  political  life  of  the  State  of  California.  It  controlled  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  it  controlled  the  Democratic  Party.  It  elected 
our  governors,  our  legislators,  and  our  judges.  It  held  the  State  in 
abje^  political  thraldom.  No  your^  man  of  ideals  who  desired  to  go 
into  public  life  in  the  State  of  California  could  do  so  unless  he 
swore  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Pacific  political  machine. 

Finally,  in  1911,  a  number  of  men  of  ideals  in  the  State,  mostly 
young  men  and  largely  graduates  of  our  State  university,  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  a  stop  ta  that  sort  of  thing.  Led  by 
the  man  who  since  then  has  become  governor  of  the  State,  these  men 
waged  the  hottest  political  fight  that  has  ever  been  waged  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  they  kicked  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  out  of 
politics.  Since  then  the  railroad  has  been  out  of  politics  and  has 
attended  to  the  business  of  running  its  railroad,  and  has  done  it 
mighty  well. 

That  is  the  first  picture.  Now  I  want  to  give  you  a  second  picture. 
Less  than  three  years  after  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  was  before 
the  Bailroad  Commission  of  California  in  a  contest  which  involved 
its  very  life.  The  Union  Pacific  was  trying  to  break  apart  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  in  such  a  way  as  to  break 
loose  the  tracks,  the  rights  of  way,  the  moles,  and  aU  other  proper^  - 
of  those  two  companies,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific 
being  owned  by  me  Southern  Pacific.  If  they  had  been  successful  io 
that  plan,  the  Southern  Pacific  would  have  been  left  to  its  southern 
route  and  the  Southern  Pacific's  financial  prosperity  would  have  been 
very  seriously  interfered  with  and  the  railroad  would  have  suffered 
the  heaviest  blow  that  it  ever  suffered  in  its  entire  history. 

The  matter  came  before  the  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  there  developed  that  if  this  segregation  into  two  distinct 
and  separate  parts  were  brought  about  that  not  merely  would  the 
Soathem  Pacific  Co.  have  its  life  destroyed,  or  at  least  seriously 
ttireatened,  but  that  the  people  of  California  would  have  to  pay 
higher  rates  and  they  would  nave  to  endure  poorer  service  because 
ot  the  breaking  apart  of  these  railroad  facilities.  Gentlemen,  the 
very  men  who  only  three  years  before  kicked  the  Southern  Pacific 
oat  of  politics  in  the  State  of  California  at  that  time  saved  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  The  public  officials  granted  the  application, 
bat  with  such  conditions  that  the  proposed  breaking  apart  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  ^stem  was  not  efiected.  The  proudest  day  in  the 
life  of  our  State  officials  was  when  a  number  of  officials  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  later  came  to  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California  and 
thanked  the  commission  for  having  saved  the  railroad's  life. 

Is  that  vindictiveness!  Is  that  done  to  punish t  I  will  leave  it 
for  you  gentlemen  to  judge. 

Now,  just  one  further  illustration.  When  it  came  to  drawing  the 
public-utilities  act  in  1911 1  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  going  over 
the  United  States  and  visiting  the  leading  railroad  and  public-service 
commissions,  so  as  to  gather  all  the  help  we  could  from  their  experi- 
ence and  from  their  statutes,  so  that  in  the  State  of  California  we 
m^t  enter  upon  this  work  in  a  constructive  way,  not  to  punish  any 
railroad,  but  to  provide  for  constructive  and  scientific  regulation  of 
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lailroads  and  otherpublic  utilities.  When  that  was  was  drafted, 
what  did  we  dot  We  sent  a  copy  of  it,  before  its  introduction  into 
the  legislature,  to  every  leading  railroad  and  public  utility  in  the 
State,  and  we  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  proposed  statute- 
Now  make  your  suggestions."  We  held  public  hearings,  and  at  those 
public  hearings  the  representatives  of  these  utilities  appeared  before 
us  and  made  their  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  statute.  Many  of 
those  changes  were  made.  The  very  night  before  that  bill  was  finally 
introduced  in  the  legislature,  I  remember  very  well  a  room  at  the 
capitol  where  at  a  long  table  there  were  seated  about  60  representa- 
tives of  railroads  and  public  utilities  and  two  representatives  of  the 
public  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Again  we  went  over  the  entire  stat- 
ute, paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  listened  to  their  suggestions, 
adopting  those  which  seemed  good.  The  next  day  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced. Is  that  vindictivenessl  I  dare  say  you  could  duplicate  that 
experience  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  States  have  not  been  vindictive.  They  have 
simply  insisted  that  there  should  be  adequate,  efficient,  and  honest 
legulation  of  these  public  agencies  which  are  of  such  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  people  of  the  States.  There  has  been  no  thought  of 
vindictiveness  except  in  the  minds  of  some  railroad  representatives 
who,  1  fear,  have  not  had  the  close  and  intimate  acqnamtance  with 
the  various  railroad  and  public-service  commissions  throughout  the 
United  States  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  in  their  own  interest  if 
they  could  secure. 

I  desire  to  insert  in  the  record  a  few  figures  showing  whether  or 
not  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  prospered  under  regulation  by  these 
many  masters.  I  have  here  a  statement  compiled  from  the  annaal 
reports  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  showing  the  operating  revenues 
of  that  railroad,  its  operating  expenses,  and  its  net  operating  rev- 
enue and  its  surplus  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1912,  to  June  30, 
1916,  inclusive.  Without  reading  all  the  figures  in  detail,  I  will  read 
them  in  round  millions : 

Operating  revenues,  1912,  $90,000,000:  1918.  $95,000,000;  1914, 
$92,000,000— that  was  an  off  year  for  railroads;  1916,  ^7,000,000; 
1916,  $115,000,000.  Operating  expenses,  1912.  $52,000,000;  1913. 
$54,000,000;  1914,  $55,000,000;  1915,  $61,000,000;  1916,  $71,000,000. 

Ket  operating  revenues,  1912,  $38,000  000;  1913,  $40,000,000;  1914, 
$37,000,000:  1915,  $35,000,000;  1916,  $44,000,000. ' 

The  surplus  on  June  30, 1911,  was  $63,000,000.  During  the  period 
ending  June  30, 1916,  this  surplus  increased  to  $117,000,000.  During 
this  period,  under  State  regulation  by  a  nimiber  of  those  49  masters, 
the  iSouthem  Pacific  Co.  not  merely  paid  all  its  fixed  charges,  not 
merely  paid  full  dividends  on  its  stock,  but  also,  in  addition  thereto, 
added  to  its  surplus  tie  sum  of  $53,507,618.13.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  fairly  sav  that  under  State  regulation  this  railroad,  with 
these  many  masters,  lias  been  injured. 

Now,  as  to  the  Santa  Fe.  The  Santa  Fe  is  subject  to  10  or  12 
masters— I  do  not  know  the  exact  number.  I  believe  it  is  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Kansas.  It  does  a  considerable  businessin 
California.  As  to  the  Santa  Fe,  without  going  into  detail,  I  widi 
simply  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  instance  which  I  think  is 
typical  of  the  financial  condition  of  that  railroad.  In  November, 
1915,  the  Santa  Fe  sold  in  New  York  $10,000,000  of  5  per  cent  pre- 
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ferred  stock  at  98^.  There  you  have  one  of  these  railroads,  with 
its  many  masters,  selling,  not  bonds  but  preferred  stock — 5  per  cent 
preferred  stock — at  98J.  That  fact  alone,  I  think,  is  eloquent  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  Chaihman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Thelen.  That  was  in  1915,  in  November. 

Third,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railway,  now 
know  as  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.  That  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Clark  Line.  It  was  built  by  Senator  Clark  and  runs  from  tide- 
water at  Los  Angeles  through  the  States  of  California,  N'evada,  and 
Utah,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  This  railroad  has  had  a  hard  time,  due 
very  largely  to  washouts  in  the  State  of  Kevada  several  years  ago. 
I  never  heard,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  those  washouts  were  caused  oy 
the  Nevada  Railroad  Commission.  Notwithstanding  those  wash- 
outs, which  necessitated  a  very  extended  reconstruction  in  the  Stat« 
of  Nevada,  the  railroad  is  gradually  pulling  itself  out.  It  is  now 
building  additional  railroad  mileage  in  the  State  of  California  and 
has  further  mileage  under  consideration.  In  that  connection,  when 
the  reporter  returns  the  telegrams  to  which  I  referred  a  few  minut«s 
ago,  I  desire  to  refer  to  additional  railroad  mileage  which  is  now 
under  contemplation  in  the  State  of  California,  including  certain 
mileage  by  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad. 

Fourth,  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  Co.  There,  gentlemen,  is 
a  very  interesting  case  and  a  very  instructive  case  on  the  question 
of  the  real  causes  of  impaired  railroad  credit.  I  am  going  to  refer 
quite  a  little  to  this  railroad,  because  I  know  of  no  railroad  which 
presents  a  more  interesting  story  of  just  why  railroads  have  trouble. 

The  Western  Pacific  was  one  of  the  Gould  Lines.  It  was  con- 
structed from  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah,  westward  to  San  Francisco, 
in  California.  Gould  wanted  to  have  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
so  he  built  this  line.  As  those  of  you  who  have  traveled  in  the  West 
know,  throughout  ■  almost  its  entire  extent  this  railway  parallels 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  In  fact,  all  through  Nevada  a  strong 
man  with  a  good  right  arm  could  take  a  stone  and  throw  it  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  right  of  way  to  the  Western  Pacific  right  of  way. 
There  was  no  economic  necessity  for  the  construction  of  this  rail- 
road. The  Southern  Pacific  was  handling  the  business.  The 
Western  Pacific  tapped  no  new  territory.  It  had  no  feeders.  It 
went  into  none  of  the  productive  valleys  of  the  State  of  California. 
It  was  simply  a  string  stretched  across  the  intervening  distance  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco,  paralleling  the  Southern  Pacific. 

What  was  the  result?  The  inevitable  result.  Of  course  that  rail- 
road could  not  make  good.  The  railroad  cost  $81,869,254.  There 
were  issued  against  it  $75,000,000  of  bonds,  $75,000,000  of  capital 
stock,  and  ^5,000,000  of  other  indebtedness.  ITie  railroad,  of  course, 
started  in  earning  deficits  the  first  year,  and  continued  to  do  so  regu- 
larly during  the  succeeding  years.  The  net  corporate  loss  in  the  year 
endmg  June  30,  1912,  was  $3,281,972.87,  and  that  loss  continued  in 
each  of  the  succeeding  years.  Finally  the  inevitable  crash  came.  The 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  which  had  been  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Western  Pacific,  refused  longer  to  be 
burdened  with  that  payment  and  refused  to  pay  the  intereS;  obliga- 
tions which  were  due  on  March  1,  1916. 
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Receivers  were  appointed  and  we  had  the  usual  receivership  pro- 
ceedings. The  road  was  sold  on  July  1,  1916,  to  its  bondholders, 
for  the  sum  of  $18,000,000.  At  that  time  the  railroad  was  earning 
about  $1,000,000,  applicable  for  interest  on  bonds  and  for  dividenCB 
on  stock,  and  $18,000,000  is  practically  all  that  road  was  worth  as 
a  business  proposition. 

Hei-e,  gentlemeUj  you  have  a  receivership.  You  also  have  St«te 
regulation.  Does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  State  regulation  caused 
the  receivership!  That  argument  is  just  as  logical  as  some  of  the 
other  arguments  which  the  railroads  have  been  presenting.  The 
fact  is,  gentlemen,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  California  never  reduced  a  rate  of  the  Western  Pacific 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  State  of  Nevada  did  not  do  so.  The  State  of 
Utah  has  no  commission,  therefore  could  not  have  done  so,  Never- 
th^ess,  the  railroad  was  a  financial  loss.  Here  you  have  a  clear 
case,  gentlemen,  of  one  of  the  causes  of  impaired  railroad  credit.  It 
is  the  case  of  a  railroad  which  is  constructed  where  it  is  not  justified. 
In  cases  of  that  kind  you  have  not  merely  that  particular  railroad 
going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but  you  have  that  railroad  sub- 
teactmg  from  the  revenues  which  are  justly  due  the  conapetin^  line, 
and  to  that  extent  you  injure  also  the  competing  line.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  Southern  Pacific  was  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
competition,  but  in  other  cases  the  competing  railroad  has  not  been 
strong  enough. 

Now,  let  me  finish  the  story  of  the  Western  Pacific  When  it  came 
to  the  reorganization,  the  railroad  applied  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  California — it  is  a  California  corporation.  The  stocks 
of  the  railroad  are  now  subject  to  regulation  Dy  the  State,  and  we 
also  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  bonds  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
Colifomia.  We  insisted  that  the  railroad  reoi^nize  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  have  a  chance.  We  insisted  that  its  organziation  should 
be  on  sound  financial  lines,  and  not  on  unsound  financial  lines,  be- 
cause if  we  had  let  the  matter  go  as  it  had  gone  in  the  past  it  would 
only  be  a  number  of  years  before  we  would  have  another  railroad 
crash.  There  was  issued  in  exchange  for  all  the  outstanding  securi- 
ties of  the  Western  Pacific,  common  and  preferred  capital  stock 
amounting  to  about  $75,000,000.  There  were  no  bonds  authonzed 
except  for  new  additions,  extensions,  and  improvements.  We  author- 
ized the  issue  of  $20,000,000  of  new  bonds  for  extensions,  additions, 
and  improvements.  So  we  have  this  railroad  starting  on  its  new 
career  with  only  the  fixed  charges  on  the  bonds  which  were  to  be 
issued  to  pay  for  additions,  extensions,  and  improvements.  If 
dividends  are  earned  on  the  stock,  well  and  good.  If  they  are  not 
earned,  the  railroad,  at  least,  does  not  again  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  There  you  have,  gentlemen,  a  clear  case — a  case  of  a  rail- 
road which  went  on  the  rocks,  not  because  it  was  subject  to  State 
regulation,  but  for  entirely  different  reasons.  Finally,  you  have 
public  regulation  coming  along  and  insisting  that  when  that  rail- 
road goes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  it  shall  have  a  iair 
start  and  a  chance  to  make  good.  I  think  that  is  rather  an  interest- 
ing study  in  contrast  between  what  happened  before  regulation  and 
what  has  happened  after  and  under  regulation. 

I  iust  want  to  refer  to  a  few  matters  which  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  California,  as  typical  of  other  State  commissions,  has 
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done  in  order  to  help  the  railroads.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  done 
against  their  will-  We  kicked  them  out  of  politics  and  we  saved 
them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  by  that  act.  Next 
we  abolished  the  use  of  passes.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  alone  saves  $250,000  a  year  by  reason  of  the 
abolition  of  those  passes.  N^ext  as  to  legislation:  When  bills  are 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  California  referring  to  public  utili- 
ties, including  railroads,  those  bills  are  generally  referred  to  the 
railroad  commission,  and  we  are  asked  to  i-ass  judgment  on  them. 
We  do  so.  If  the  bills  seem  to  be  detrimental  to  the  carriers  and  to 
the  other  utilities  and  to  the  public,  we  recommend  that  they  be  not 
passed,  and  the  legislature  generally  accepts  our  recommendations. 
In  that  respect,  unquestionably,  we  have  been  of  assistance  to  the 
carriers,  and  they  deserve  our  assistance,  because  they  are  part  of  the 
public  life  of  the  State  of  California.  With  reference  to  relief  from 
the  operation  of  certain  laws,  we  have  granted  relief  to  the  railroads 
from  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clauses  where  water 
competition  made  such  relief  necessary.  We  have  granted  relief  to 
them  in  connection  with  a  statute  known  as  the  telephone  train- 
dispatching  statute,  which  was  aimed  at  telephone  train  dispatching, 
but  which  allowed  the  railroad  commission  to  specify  the  cases  in 
which  the  statute  should  be  applied.  We  were  able  to  work  out  the 
matter  in  such  a  way  that  I  believe  both  the  railroads  and  the  em- 
ployees were  entirely  satisfied.  With  reference  to  car  shortage :  Every 
year  when  car  shortage  conies  we  send  a  notice  to  shippers,  advisii^ 
them  to  cooperate  with  the  railroads,  because  they  are  just  as  mucR 
involved  as  the  railroads  are,  anil  in  that  way  I  think  we  have  been 
of  assistance  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  also  to  the  shipping  public. 

We  have  allowed  rate  increases  where  they  were  justified.  We  are 
just  as  ready  to  do  that  as  to  insist  on  rate  reductions.  We  have  told 
the  people  of  California  ihia  many  times,  and  I  think  they  approve 
of  that  policy.  I  think  you  will  find,  gentlemen,  when  the  other 
State  commissions  present  their  story,  that  they  will  tell  you  that 
their  attitude  is  no  different  in  that  respect  from  the  attitude  of  the 
State  ^Railroad  Commission  of  California. 

Whenever  it  is  proper  we  allowed  railroads  to  take  off  unprofit- 
able trains.  We  allow  them  to  take  off  caretakers  of  depots  when 
the  business  does  not  justify  their  retention.  We  have  allowed  them 
in  certain  cases  to  abandon  operations  entirely. 

We  have  worked  with  the  railroads  these  last  five  years  to  have 
more  consistent  rate  structures  established  in  the  State.  I  believe 
that  any  California  railroad  man  will  tell  you  that  the  public  author- 
ities of  the  State  have  been  of  very  substuitial  assistance  to  them  in 
that  connection. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help  the  railroads  in  their  campaign 
for  larger  minimum  carload  weights.  That  goes  to  greater  efficiency 
of  railroad  operation,  and  in  the  long  run,  of  course,  reacts  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  earners. 

Ifow,  just  one  illustration.  This  is  typical.  Last  spring  we  had 
very  severe  fioods  in  San  Diego  County.  The  fioods  washed  out 
not  merely  one  of  the  existing  dams  but  also,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  railroad  mileage  in  that  county,  including,  among  others, 
a  considerable  part  of  t^e  railroad  mileage  of  a  railroad  known  as  the 
San  Diego  &  Southeastern  Railway — an  electric  interurban  line — 
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having  one  line  out  into  the  country  east  of  San  Diego  and  another 
line  south  of  San  Diego.  That  railroad  had  had  a  hard  time  even 
before  the  flood.  The  competition  of  the  autobusses  had  severely 
affected  the  railroad  revenues.  They  came  to  us  after  the  flood  and 
threw  up  their  hands  and  said,  "We  do  not  know  what  to  do;  we 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  we  can  reconstruct  our  lines  and 
make  them  pay;  we  have  had  losses  before  the  flood;  we  will  have 
greater  losses  after."  They  asked  us  for  our  help  as  to  what  they 
should  do,  and  the  public  authorities  of  the  State  sent  down  to  that 
county  two  of  the  very  best  experts  of  the  railroad  commission,  one 
of  them  our  service  expert,  the  other  an  engineer.  They  spent  a 
month  down  there  on  the  job,  going  over  in  every  detail  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  tiiat  railroad,  and  then  rendered  their 
report  to  the  commission  as  to  what  should  be  done.  We  were  able 
to  eliminate  considerable  railroad  mileage  whose  operation  was  not 
necessary,  and  whose  operation  had  proven  expensive.  We  were 
able  to  show  the  railroad  tliat  by  running  the  street  cars  from  San 
Diego  over  this  system,  over  the  southern  portion  of  it,  they  would 
save  very  considerably  over  what  their  expenses  had  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  heavy  interurban  cars.  As  to  the  othw 
section  of  the  road,  the  eastern  section,  we  were  able  to  show  them 
tiiat  by  putting  on  gasoline  motor  cars  they  would  be  able  to  operate 
far  more  economically  than  they  had  in  the  past  operated  by  steam. 
The  railroad  took  our  advice.  They  did  what  we  suggested  to  them, 
and  to-day  Uiey  are  in  a  more  prosperous  financial  condition  than  at 
any  time  m  the  last  few  years. 

Other  States,  typical  States,  will  present  to  you  similar  testimony 
hereafter,  so  that  you  can  see  what  Uiey  are  doing  and  how  they  are 
doing  it,  whether  the  work  is  being  well  done,  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  whether  it  should  continue. 

Our  friends,  the  railroads,  propose  now  to  practically  kill  each  of 
these  State  commissions,  to  take  away  from  them  all  of  their  effective 
powers  over  the  railroads,  and  to  throw  all  of  those  powers  into  the 
lap  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  my  judgment,  gentlemen,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  never  stand  for  having  the  local 
administration  of  their  local  affairs  taken  away  from  their  local 
representatives  and  transferred  to  the  General  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. The  carriers,  I  think,  realize  that  attitude,  and  so  they 
have  tried  to  meet  it  in  some  way.  How  do  they  propose  to  meet  itf 
They  propose  to  create  regional  commissions.  The  first  proposition 
was  to  create  five  regional  commissions.  The  number  h^s  nov  gone 
up  to  15. 

When  I  speak  of  regional  commissions,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that 
you  will  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  which  I  make  in  my  own  mind 
between  two  classes  of  regional  commissions.  There  is  one  plan  to 
establish  regional  commissions,  to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  do  more  effectively  the  work  with  which  it  is  now 
charged,  and  the  additional  work,  such  as  stock  and  bond  issues, 
which  may  later  come  to  it.  That  is  one  kind  of  regional  commis- 
sion. I  am  not  now  addressing  myself  to  that  kind  of  regional  com- 
missions. The  other  kind  of  regional  commission — and  this  is  the 
land  which  the  carriers  here  advocate — is  a  regional  commission 
the  pur|Jose  of  which  shall  be,  after  they  have  rooted  out  the  State 
commissions,  to  take  the  place  of  that  commission,  to  be  superim- 
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posed  from  above  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  vrork  which  the  local 
commission  is  now  doing.  It  is  to  that  kind  of  regional  commissions 
to  which  I  shall  now  address  myself.  How  many  shall  liiere  bef 
We  have  had  the  number  go  up  from  6  to  15.  The  carriers,  I  believe, 
are  not  quite  satisfied  in  their  own  mind  as  to  whether  15  will  be 
sufficient.  Now,  take  mj  own  State.  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will 
be  convinced  from  what  I  have  said  that  if  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  which  the  Bailroad  Commission  of  California  to-day  does 
in  connection  with  railroads  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Federnl  Gov- 
ernment it  will  be  necessarT  to  have  one  regional  commission  in  the 
State  of  California.  In  other  words,  first  tear  up  the  existing  com- 
mission and  then  superimpose  on  the  State  a  new  regional  com- 
mission. 

As  to  how  many  regional  commissions  there  will  have  to  be 
throughout  the  country  I  am  not  informed.  Personallv,  I  doubt 
whether  15  would  be  enough.  Then  they  provide  that  the  regional 
commissioners  shall  reside  in  the  States.  We  are  very  tiiank^l  for 
that  concession,  but  I  think  the  people  of  California  would  rather 
nm  their  own  affairs,  through  their  own  commissioners,  who  do  not 
merely  reside  here,  but  who  have  been  raised  with  the  people,  thui 
to  have  some  commissioner  superimposed  upon  our  people  from 
Washington,  although  he  may  reside  in  CaUfomia.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  know  just  what  is  going  to  happen  in  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  where  the  most  of  the  brains  and  ability  is  in  one  of  the 
political  parties,  if  the  other  political  party  should  be  in  the  as- 
cendancy at  Washington.  I  fear  it  will  be  very  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  find  in  some  States  representatives  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  in  whom  the  public  will  have  entire  confidence  and  who  will 
represent  the  best  part  of  that  community.  If  it  is  impossible  to  do 
that,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  go  to  other 
States  and  find  commissioners  and  ship  them  down  to  those  particu- 
lar States.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  if  that  is  ever  done  we  shall  not 
have  a  repetition  of  our  ''^carpetbagger"  days. 

Furthermore,  gentlemen,  it  is  n<£  enough  to  have  just  three  com- 
missioners on  this  regional  commission ;  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  have  their  rate  experts,  their  engineers,  their  auditors,  their  other 
experts.  I  think  it  is  very  clear,  from  the  illustration  which  I  have 
given  of  the  work  in  California,  that  the  commissioners  alone  do 
not  do  the  work;  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  force  of  experts — 
men  who  can  be  sent  out  into  the  State  at  a  moment's  notice  to  solve 
these  various  situations.  Hence,  if  this  plan  should  be  accom- 
plished, it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  have  regional  commissioners 
lor  each  commission,  but,  in  addition  thereto,  a  whole  army  of  em- 
ployees, all  centered  in  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington.' 
Suppose  all  these  objections  are  overcome.  There  are  still  certain 
objections  to  this  plan  which  are  inherent  in  it  and  which  can  not  in 
any  way  be  overcome.  The  first  objection  inherent  in  the  plan  is 
that  it  IS  a  government  superimposed  from  above  instead  of  being 
a  government  growing  up  naturally  from  beneath.  There  is  no  way 
that  that  objection  can  he  met.  The  second  objection  is  that  this 
plan  will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  poor  man  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  cases.  At  the  present  time,  if  there  is  complaint  in  any  part  of 
the  State,  we  send  a  commissioner  there;  he  hears  the  case;  the  com- 
plainant does  not  have  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney ;  if  he  has 
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not  any  attorney,  we  take  care  of  him.  If  the  railroad  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  the  commissioD,  it  goes  to  the  supreme  court 
in  San  Francisco.  It  is  relatively  easy  for  people  to  come  to  San 
Francisco  from  various  sections  of  the  State. 

If  this  plan  of  regional  commissions  is  carried  through,  then  there 
will  be  an  appeal,  not  to  San  Francisco  but  to  Washington,  because 
it  is  to  be  provided  under  this  plan  that  there  will  be  appeals  taken 
from  the  decisions  of  the  regional  commissions  to  a  central  body  in 
Washington.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  railroads  to  send  their  men  to 
Washington,  but  it  is  mighty  hard  for  a  poor  man  who  is  on  tJie 
other  side  to  come  to  Washington  or  to  send  a  man  here.  So  that 
here,  further,  is  an  inherent  difficulty  which  you  can  not  get  away 
from  if  you  adopt  this  plan  of  regional  commissions. 

Gentlemen,  in  view  of  that  situation,  what  is  the  use!  If  you  be- 
come convinced  before  these  hearings  are  over  that  the  States  are 
generally  doing  their  work  well,  that  they  are  generally  trying  to 
be  honest  about  it,  that  they  are  generally  animated  by  a  desire  to 
be  wise  in  their  actions  and  to  be  patriotic,  what  is  the  use!  Why 
take  away  from  them  the  work  which  they  are  now  efficiently  doing 
and  throw  it  into  the  lap  of  a  Federal  bureaucracj- !  I  will  say  to 
you  also,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  railroads  had  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing all  puDlic  regulation  ineffective,  they  could  not  do  it  in  any  way 
better  tnan  that  which  they  now  suggest — first,  to  take  away  the 
powers  from  the  States  which  are  on  the  job;  and,  secondly,  to 
overload  the  Federal  Government  in  such  a  way  that  the  Federal 
Government's  regulation  will  break  down.  I  hope  that  this  is  not 
their  plan;  but  if  it  were  tfaeir  plan,  the  method  suggested  by  them 
would  be  very  effective  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

That  completes  what  I  desire  to  say  at  the  present  time  with  refer- 
ence to  this  general  question — whether  or  not  regulation  by  the 
States  has  impaired  railroad  credit.  I  hesitate  to  put  my  judgment 
against  that  of  men  of  the  very  considerable  ability,  well-paid  men, 
whom  the  railroads  employ,  but  I  am  absolutely  satisfied  that  the 
railroads  have  made  an  entirely  wrong  analysis  of  the  situation. 
Their  impaired  financial  credit  is  not  due  to  regulation  by  the 
States;  it  is  not  due  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Qovemment;  bnt 
it  is  due  to  an  entirely  different  cause  or  set  of  causes. 

I  propose  now,  as  the  third  part  of  my  argument  or  my  presenta- 
tion, to  submit  to  you,  by  reference  to  official  publications,  the  real 
causes  of  impaired  railroad  credit.  I  may  say,  by  way  of  prelimi- 
nary, BO  that  you  may  see  exactly  what  I  am  driving  at,  that  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  real  causes  of  impaired  railroad  credit,  in  so 
^r  as  such  credit  has  been  impaired,  are  to  be  found  in  unwise  rail- 
road construction,  in  unwise  railroad  administration,  not  to  say 
criminal  railroad  administration;  and,  furthermore,  in  excesave 
issues  of  securities;  and,  very  particularly,  in  unsound  financial 
structures  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  not  produce  in 
the  long  run  constructive  results. 

Now,  first,  unwise  railroad  construction.  I  have  already  drawn 
your  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  Co,  That 
case  is  typical  of  other  cases  in  which  railroads  are  built  where  they 
should  not  be  built.  In  those  cases  we  have,  ultimately,  not  merely 
a  collapse  of  that  railroad  itself,  but  you  have  often  very  serious  im- 
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pairment  of  the  revenues  and,  consequently,  of  the  credit  of  the 
competing  railroads. 

With  reference  to  other  situations,  I  said  to  you  thsit  1  desired  to 
quote  from  page  and  volume  of  official  records.  I  believe  that  is  a 
better  way  of  presenting  a  matter  than  by  mere  generalizations.  I 
shall  try  not  to  take  longer  than  necessary,  but  there  are  certain 
paragraphs  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  other  official  records  which  I  believe  should  be  drawn  to  your 
attention. 

I  refer,  first,  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  Harriman  Investigation," 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
Commissioner  Franklin  K.  Lane.  This  report  will  be  found  in  the 
Twelfth  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Eei>ortB,  at  page  319.  I 
refer  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  and  I  read  now,  first,  from  page  337  of  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  What  volume  is  that? 

Mr.  Thelen.  It  is  volume  12,  Mr,  Chairman,  at  page  319.  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  you  will  understand  my  purpose  in  doing  this.  My 
sole  purpose  is  to  let  you  see  what  the  truth  is.  If  it  hurts,  it  is  too 
bad ;  but,  in  any  event,  you  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth. 

It  would  seem  rather  abaurd  if  a  man  who  apparently  had  a  dis- 
ease should  come  to  you  as  surgeons  and  ask  for  relief,  and  if  you 
should  proceed  to  cut  off  his  good  right  arm  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  trouble  was  with  his  liver  or  with  his  appendix.  In  this 
case,  gentlemen,  the  railroads  propose  to  cut  off  the  good  right  arm 
of  State  railroad  regulation  on  the  plea  that  State  railroad  regula- 
tion has  injured  their  credit,  when  the  real  trouble  with  them  is 
acuta  gastritis  resulting  from  an  overdose  of  securities  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  digest. 

Now,  as  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  I  read  from  page  337: 

It  developed  during  the  Inquiry  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  Ln  the 
year  lOOa  bwnuie  the  mvner  of  103.431  sharpH  of  tlie  preferred  stock  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Bnilway  Co..  and  the  commls-slon  therefore  deemed  It  Im- 
portaDt  to  Inquire  Into  the  reorgnnlzntlon  and  capitalization  of  this  company. 

Prior  to  1898  the  Alton  roed  had  been  for  many  years  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Blackstone,  as  president,  and  had  paid  an  average  dividend  exceeding 
8  per  cent  per  annum  and  tn  addition  had  expended  large  sums  out  of  earnings 
In  the  Improvement  of  Its  property. 

I  refer  to  this  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  railroad  before  the 
financiers  and  executives  got  busy  on  it.  Now,  on  page  838,  refer- 
ring to  the  year  1898,  it  proceeds: 

About  thla  time  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman,  Mr.  Mortimer  L.  ScUB  (repre- 
senting Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schlff),  Mr.  George  J.  Ooutd,  and  Mr.  James  Stillman 
formed  a  syndicate  to  buy  this  stock  and  bought  It  foe  $200  a  share  for  th« 
preferred  and  $175  a  share  for  the  common,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  shares 
parcbaxed  ^,042.200. 

In  about  seven  years,  to  June  30,  190G,  the  outstanding  capital  Indebtedness 
of  this  company  was  expanded  from  $33,951,407  to  $114,610,^37,  or  an  Increase 
of  about  $80,060,000.  and  there  was  expended  In  actual  Improvements  and  addi- 
tions to  the  property  out  of  this  capitalization  only  about  $18,000,000,  leaving 
an  Increase  of  Its  stock  and  liabilities,  without  one  dollar  of  consideration,  of 
sbont  $62,660,000,  or  $66,180  per  mile  on  the  946.66  miles  of  road  oivned  by 
the  company  on  Jane  30.  1906. 

Then  follows  a  heading,  "  Hbw  this  was  accomplished," 
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other  corporate  pnrpoeeB  tbis  syndicate  placed  a  $40,000,000  S  per  ceot  mort- 
gage on  the  property,  which  by  Ita  terms  could  be  extended  and  bonds  lasoed 
in  addition  to  the  forty  millions. 

I  invite  your  attention,  please,  to  the  price  at  which  these  bonds 
were  sold  to  these  same  men.  They  sold  these  bonds  to  the  stock- 
holders— and  they  were  the  principal  owners  of  the  stock — for  66 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  as  they  had  acquired  substantially  all  of  the 
stock  they  obtained  nearly  all  of  the  bonds.  Then  there  is  a  show- 
ing as  to  the  amount  of  stock  which  they  owned,  and  the  awnmission 
then  continues: 

Tbe, first  $10,000,000  thereof  were  Issued  about  October  10,  1S99,  and  throngb 
the  syndicate  managers  <Kuhn,  Lioeb  &  Co.)  were  sold  to  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
Co.,  who  sold  them  to  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  for  96  cents  on  tike 
dollar.    Only  *32,000,000  out  of  the  $40,000,000  were  sold 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  soon  after  that  purchase  were  those  bonds 
sold* 

Mr.  Thelen.  These  bonds  were  authorized,  Mr.  Hamilton,  on 
September  7,  1899,  and  were  sold  to  the  stockholders  on  October  10, 
1899;  in  other  words,  one  month  and  three  days  later. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  At  an  advance  of  how  much  ? 

Mr,  TiiELEN,  At  an  advance  of  from  65  cents  to  96  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Only  $32,000,000  uut  uf  the  $40,000,000  wure  sold,  aud  the  priced  tbe  syodi- 
cate  received  for  the  balance  does  not  appear ;  but  it  does  appear  that  Kubn, 
I.oeb  &  Co.  sold  $1,000,000  thereof  to  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  In  1900 
at  02  and  $500,000  thereof  later  at  SS  in  1901;  and  tbe  market  value  of  the 
bonds  during  the  yeurs  1900,  1901,  and  1902  varied  from  S21  to  94.  and  has 
from  that  time  to  the  present  time  varied  from  7Sj  to  86].  So  that  the  syndi- 
cate must  have  reaped  a  profit  on  these  bonds  of  about  $8,000,000,  which  conld 
have  been  and  should  have  bem  reaped  by  the  railroad  company. 

It  is  a  case  of  where  the  financiers  bled  the  railroad  company. 
Some  of  those  very  financiers,  gentlemen,  are  among  those  who  are 
now  most  vociferous  in  their  claims  that  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sions have  impaired  railroad  credit.    On  page  339: 

Out  of  the  65  cents  on  tbe  dollar  thus  realized  by  the  railroad  company  the 
principal  stockholders  voted  themselves  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks. 

Voting  a  dividend  from  the  sale  of  bonds!  Of  course,  everj'  man 
who  has  had  experience  in  railroad  finance  knows  that  that  is  abso- 
lutely against  every  canon  of  proper  finance.  You  can  not  vote 
yourself  dividends  out  of  the  sale  of  securities.  Tlie  only  source 
from  which  dividends  should  be  paid  is  from  income. 

Tbe  total  dividend  amounted  to  $6,069,130,  and  as  it  appears  they  owned 
more  than  08  per  cent  of  the  stock  they  received  nearly  all  of  It.  This  dividend 
was  not  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  was  no 
other  money  in  the  treasun-',  outside  of  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds,  with  wtilch 
to  pay  a  dividend. 

Then,  on  page  340,  the  following: 

Furthermore,  instead  of  paying  all  of  the  coupons  outstanding  on  the  prior 
mortgage  bonds  and  canceling  them,  as  was  contemplated  when  the  $40,000,000 
mortgage  was  made,  $973,477  of  these  coupons  were,  from  1901  to  1905,  carried 
as  an  asset  In  the  treasury  of  the  Alton  Co.,  under  the  head  of  "  Funded  inter- 
est account,"  and  on  June  30,  1905,  credited  to  assets  and  charged  to  capital 
account  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  Co. 

In  other  words,  we  have  here  coupon  bonds,  which  represent  obU- 
gations  to  pay  interest  on  bonds,  added  to  capital  account,  thereby 
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swelling  the  capital  account  and  apparently  the  assets  of  this  par- 
ticular railroad  company. 

The  assets  and  the  proBt-and-loas  account  of  the  company  were  swollen  by 
tbla  transaction  to  the  extent  of  $973.477 ;  thus,  In  fact,  turning  a  debt  or  obllga- 
tlon  of  the  company,  which  shoald  have  been  paid  and  canceled,  Into  an  asset, 
and  capitalizing  tbe  same. 

Then  just  one  or  two  more  references  to  this  railroad  on  page  341. 
Befeiring  to  the  mortgage  made  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway 
Co.,  the  commission  says : 

Tbls  mortgage,  made  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  Co.,  covering  tbe  stocks 
of  the  railroad  company,  also  covered  about  34  miles  of  prospective  railroad 
which  the  company  contemplated  constructing  and  which  it  was  authorized  to 
construct  under  Its  charter  aod  organization.  But  all  the  bonds  were  sold,  and 
DO  bonds  were  left  to  raise  money  with  which  to  construct  tbe  line  thus  contem- 
plated. 

Here,  then,  you  have  a  case  of  apparently  necessary  railroad  con- 
struction, which  would  no  doubt  be  urged  by  the  carriers  in  amplifi- 
cation of  their  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure  more  funds  for  ad- 
ditional railroad  construction,  and  through  this  financial  hocus- 
pocus  the  bonds  which  were  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  were  used 
for  other  purposes,  and  those  34  miles  were  not  constructed.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  they  are  constructed  at  this  day  or  not;  I  can  not 
say  positively  on  that  point;  but  at  this  time  the  funds  which  should 
have  been  used  to  construct  that  -34  miles  of  additional  railroad  were 
diverted  to  entirely  different  purposes. 

So  that  when  the  oew  maoagement  took  hold  of  the  Alton  od  the  1st  of 
October,  1906,  It  found  that  this  line,  In  process  of  conetroction,  bad  already 
been  mortgaged,  tbe  bonds  sold,  and  no  funds  reserved  with  which  to  complete 
the  construction. 

On  page  343,  under  the  heading  of  "Indefendble  financing,"  is 
the  following; 

From  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  exploitation  of  tbe  Chicago  &  Alton  It  Is 
evident  that  its  history  is  rich  In  1 II  iistra  lions  of  various  methods  of  inde- 
fmslble  financing.  First  came  the  profit  to  the  stockholders,  arising  out  of  the 
■ale  to  themselves  of  $32,000,000  of  bonds  at  65,  which  sold  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years  for  82}  to  94.  Second  came  tbe  30  per  cent  dividend,  based  on 
amounts  expended  from  Income  for  Improvements,  much  of  It  nearly  30  years 
before  and  recently  capitalized.  Third  came  the  psuedo' transfer  to  Stanton, 
and  hlB  contract  under  whicb  the  new  company  paid  $10,000,000  in  cash 
for  preferred  stock  which  had  cost  less  than  $7,000,000.  Fourth  came  the 
conversion  of  1S3,224  shares  of  common  stock  in  the  railroad  company  into 
105,428  shares  of  common  stock  plus  194,890  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  in 
tbe  railway  company,  part  of  which  was  sold  to  tbe  Union  Padflc  at  S6i  a 
Bhare.  Fifth  came  the  sale  of  the  St.  Louis,  Peorlu  &  Northern  for  $3,000,000 
cash.  Sixth  came  whatever  Interest  the  syndicate  may  have  had  In  the  sale  to 
Eohn,  Loeb  &  Go.  of  $22,000,000  of  bonds  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar.  Seventh 
came  the  fee  of  $100,000  to  Mr.  Harrlman  for  financing  the  enterprise.  This 
analysis  Is  no  doubt  Incomplete,  but  it  is  Buggestlve. 

To  continue,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says : 
We  are  told  that  tbe  methods  of  the  financing  of  railroads  which  has  pre- 
vailed In  the  year  1900  are  now  obsolete,  owing  to  a  higher  degree  of  con- 
sdentlousneas  among  financiers,  and,  moreover,  that  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
■hoold  not  be  regarded  as  an  Isolated  Instance,  Inasmacfa  as  It  was  dealt  with 
much  aa  many  other  roads  were  at  that  period. 

The  flrat  of  these  statements  is,  we  trust,  true ;  the  latter  statement  Is  not 
calculated  to  uphold  the  value  of  American  railroad  securities. 
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So  there  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  intimates  very 
clearly  that  transactions  of  this  kind,  being  not  calculated  to  uphold 
the  value  of  railroad  securities,  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  mov- 
ing causes  of  impaired  railroad  credit. 

I  have  just  two  further  paragraphs,  gentlemen,  which  I  wish  to 
read.  I  believe  I  should  draw  your  attention  to  the  recommendations 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  as  a  consequence 
■  of  the  exposures  in  this  investigation.  The  third  recommendation 
reads  as  follows: 

The  time  has  come  when  some  reasonable  regulation  should  be  Imposed 
upon  the  Isauance  of  securities  by  rallwafs  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 
We  are  aware  that  In  ttie  construction  at  new  lines  of  railway,  developing  new 
territory,  It  has  been  neceesary  In  many  Instances  to  sell  railway  securities  at 
large  dlsconnt  and  to  sell  bonds  with  stock  bonuses,  and  eveo  In  such  cases  It 
has  many  times  been  dllQcult  to  raise  the  necessary  capitaL  Men  will  oot 
Invest  their  money  and  take  the  risk  for  small  rates  of  interest. 

Bat  this  principle  does  not  apply  to  old  established  railway  systems  having 
good  credit.  Such  railways  should  be  prevented  from  inflating  their  securltlefl 
for  merely  speculative  parpoaes.  Railroads  should  be  encouraged  to  extend 
their  systems  and  develop  the  country.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance,  also, 
that  railway  securities  should  be  safe  and  conservative  investments  for  the  pub- 
lic and  should  yield  good  and  ample  return  for  the  money  Invested. 

Then  comes  their  final  suggestion: 

Heasonable  regulation  will  tend  to  make  them  safer  and  more  secure  invest- 
ments, and  thereby  benefit  not  only  the  railway  companies  hut  the  public. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  opening  statement  of  counsel  here  that 
there,  will  be  bankers  here  from  the  Middle  West  to  testify  that  the 
demand  for  railway  securities  in  the  Middle  West  is  not  as  brisk  as 
they  would  like  to  see  it.  Here,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  causes  for 
tliat  condition  in  the  Middle  West. 

Next,  I  desire  to  refer  to  a  report  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission headed :  "  In  the  matter  of  the  receiverships  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
Bailroad  Co.,"  decision  No.  5938,  rendered  on  January  20,  1914,  and 
to  be  found  in  Twenty-ninth  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Be< 
port,  page  139. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  no  doubt  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  this  case.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
presented  here  an  alleged  cause  of  impaired  railroad  credit  which  we 
say  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
had  drawn  to  your  attention  the  real  causes,  I  think  the  record  should 
show  a  reference  to  a  few  of  these  cases. 

Senator  Robinson.  What  is  that  case? 

Mr.  Thel^n,  The  Frisco  reorganization  was  decided  on  January 
20,  1914,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  asking  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  this  investigation.  On  page 
140, 1  read  as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  exhausted  financial  condition  and  Inability  to 
meet  obligations  without  recourse  to  further  borrowing,  the  Frisco  sold  to 
Speyer  &  Co..  of  New  York,  shortly  before  the  receivers  were  appointed,  $S.* 
OOa.OOO  of  Its  Kenerel  Hen  5  per  cent  bonds,  French  aertes,  at  a  price  ot  7a  The 
dates  of  such  sales  were: 

Apr.  24,  1913. fl.OOO.OOO 

May  2,  1913 1,000.000 

May  10,  1913 500,000 

May  14.  1B13 - 500.000 

Q^       8.000,000 
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This  was  just  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  receivers. 

The  sale  of  securltli^a  to  the  investing  public  through  the  bankers  at  a  time 
*bea  every  appearnnce  Indleated  the  Imiolvency  of  the  Issuing  conipatiy  Invites 
and  wiirrants  conilenuiatlon  of  all  those  who  assisted  or  participated  in  such 
»Ie.  Speyer  &  Co.  should  have  been  aware  of  the  jioverty  of  the  Frtsco  and 
at  Its  dlfflcnltles  in  obtaining  funds,  as  they  advanced  that  companv  on  April  24 
S72R.000  on  its  demand  note  and  JTO.OOO  on  Its  demand  note  dated  April  2fl, 
■nd  applied  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $1,000,000  of  these  bonds  on  May  2  to 
tbe  liquidation  of  these  notes. 

There,  gentlemen,  you  have  another  case  of  impaired  railroad 
credit.  The  sale  by  the  railroad  company,  through  its  bankers,  of 
additional  securities  to  the  public  at  a  time  when  everybody  should 
have  known  that  the  road  was  on  the  point  of  going  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  We  can  well  imagine  that  the  people  who  bought 
these  securities  will  be  very  slow  to  invest  in  other  railroad  securities. . 
To  that  extent  these  railroad  executives  and  these  bankers  have  them- 
selves created  the  impairment  of  railroad  credit. 

On  page  142  the  commission  states  its  conclusions  with  reference 
to  the  insolvency  of  the  Frisco  in  the  following  language : 


May  T  pause  just  a  moment  on  that,  gentlemen?  That  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
these  railroads.  You  have,  frequently,  the  capital  which  goes  into  a 
railroad  secured  exclusively  from  the  sale  of  bonds  at  a  discount. 

If  a  man  has  a  horse  that  is  worth  $100,  and  if  he  should  attempt 
to  borrow  $120  on  that  horse,  everyone  would  say  that  he  was 
erratic,  to  say  tbe  least.  You  can  not  borrow  more  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness on  a  piece  of  property  than  the  property  is  worth.  But  here 
we  have  railroad  after  railroad  securing  its  entire  funds  for  the 
construction  of  its  property  from  bonds  sold  at  a  discount,  so  that  at 
the  very  beginning  of  that  railroad's  histo^  you  have  more  face 
bonds  of  outstanding  than  you  have  value  oi  property.  Instead  of 
having  these  financiers  and  railroad  executives  put  in  part  of  their 
own  money  by  buying  capital  stock,  it  has  been  only  too  often  the 
practice  to  secure  the  entire  funds  by  the  sale  of  fixed  obligations 
to  the  public  In  addition  to  that,  large  amounts  of  capital  stock 
have  been  issued  in  cases  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred 
without  any  consideration  whatever. 

How  does  the  railroad  start,  then,  in  its  financial  history?  It 
starts,  first,  with  bonds  outstanding  of  a  face  value  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  with  a  large  amount  of  additional  stock 
issued  without  consideration.  Later  on,  that  railroad  needs  addi- 
tional money.  How  is  it  going  to  get  it?  It  can  not  sell  stock,  be- 
cause the  outstanding  stock  represents  no  value,  and  no  person  who 
knows  the  facts  is  going  to  he  so  foolish  as  to  buy  further  stock, 
which  will  be  diluted  over  the  very  little,  if  any,  equity  which  exists 
at  the  time. 

Secondly,  they  will  have  difficulty  in  selling  bonds,  because  the 
bonds  outstanding  have  a  face  value  already  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  How  are  they  going  to  get  the  money  for  these 
additional  cars,  Uiis  additional  equipment,  and  these  additional 
extensions?  They  are  going  to  have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
it,  and  that  particular  railroad,  unless  it  has  very  good  earnings,  is 
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going  to  have  trouble.  When  the  trouble  comes,  gentlemen,  it  will 
Dot  be  due  to  public  regulation.  It  will  be  due,  generaUv,  in  part 
to  the  absence  of  public  regulation,  which  would  have  insisted  on 
sound  financing  for  that  particular  railroad 'at  the  very  outset. 

Various  State  commissions,  which  have  jumped  into  the  breach,  as 
it  were,  while  the  Federal  Government  has  been  inactive  in  these 
respects,  have  insisted  and  do  insist  on  efficient  financing  of  all 
public  utilities,  including  the  railroads,  and  that  the  financial  struc- 
ture from  the  beginning  shall  be  sound,  so  as  to  avoid  the  otherwise 
inevitable  crash.  It  is  under  regulation  of  that  kind  that  quite  a 
number  of  absolutely  new  railroads  in  the  State  of  California  have 
started  their  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  diverted  a  little  from  the  text,  but  I 
thought  it  a  proper  place  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  tremen- 
douslji  important  influence  which  the  form  or  character  of  the 
financial  structure  of  these  railroads  bears  on  the  financial  history 
of  these  railroads,  and  on  their  credit  when  they  need  to  borrow 
additional  funds. 

Senator  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  suspend  at  this  point  (at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  and  5 
minutes,  p.  m.)  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  Mr.  Adamson  stated  that  he  could  not  re- 
main, but  sugeested  that  we  go  on  until  quarter  to  1.  Will  you  be 
able  to  conclude  your  remarks  at  quarter  to  1,  Mr.  Thelen! 

Mr.  Thelen.  Almost.  I  have  some  mat«rial  which  I  did  not  bring 
and  which  I  would  like  to  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  wish  to  hurry  you. 

Senator  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood — I  was  not 
here  at  the  beginning  of  to-day's  session — that  the  committee  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  to-day  they  would  suspend  these 
proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Undbbwood.  And  the  present  witness  and  other  witnesses 
would  be  called  back  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairhan.  Yes;  for  cross-examination. 

Senator  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  some  questions 
before  he  concludes;  and  that  being  the  case,  why  should  we  pro- 
ceed now  if  we  are  coming  back  anyhow? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  proceed.  The  purpose  was  to  close 
with  these  opening  statements  and  that  we  postpone  our  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses  until  later  on.  That  was  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  proposed  to  hear  to-day,  if  possible,  Mr.  Thelen  and 
Mr.  Brookhart  on  behalf  of  Government  ownership.  Oar  desire  is 
to  conclude  the  hearings  for  the  present  to-day,  so  we  arranged  to 
have  a  session  at  half  past  3  o'clodi  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Hobinbon.  What  is  the  object  of  postponing  the  session 
this  afternoon  to  that  unusual  hour! 

Mr.  Sims.  The  House  will  adjourn  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  we  should 
take  a  recess  now  until  half  past  3  o'clock,  that  order  will  be  made. 

Senator  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness,  whose  state- 
ment I  have  been  verj'  much  interested  in,  either  now  or  when  he 
comes  back — as  representing  the  State  commission  and  being  thor- 
oughly informed  on  this  question — that  he  make  a  statement  to  the 
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committee  as  to  his  views  as  to  whether  the  commission  should  have 
the  power  to  initiate  rates  or  whether  thev  should  continue  to  pass 
on  rates  that  are  initiated  by  the  railroads  f 

Mr.  Th£lei4,  I  shall  give  some  thought  to  that  question  and  be 
glad  to  give  you  my  views  when  I  am  recalled  for  cross-examination. 

Senator  Undebwood.  I  would  like  to  have  yon  do  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  Mr.  Thelen  to  say  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  finish  without  getting  some  notes  that  he  had  not  brought 
with  him. 

Mr.  Thelen.  I  have  almost  everything  here  and  am  ready  to 
proceed  now  or  at  half  past  3,  just  as  it  suits  the  pleasure  of  the 
committee. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Can  you  form  any  idea  how  much  longer  it  will 
take  you  i 

Mr.  The[.en.  Not  over  an  hour,  I  think. 

The  Chairhan.  Then,  Mr.  Brookhart  will  come  on  at  about  hali 
past  4.  Mr.  Brookhart,  can  you  tell  us  how  long  you  desire  to  oc- 
cupy t 

Mr.  Bboobbabt.  I  should  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  hours.  I  will 
read  most  of  my  statement  in  order  to  curtail  it. 

The  Chaieuan.  Then,  I  think  we  can  probably  close  this  proceed- 
inftbis  afternoon. 

The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  half  past  3  o'clock. 
(Accordingly,  at  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee 
took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

after  recess. 

The  joint  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
Senator  Newlands  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thelen,  will  you  proceed! 

STATE)C£KT  OF  UB.  MAX  THEIXK— Besomed. 

Mr.  Thei^n.  Mr.  Chairman  and  jgentlemen,  this  morning  I  re- 
ferred to  the  railroads  which  are  bemg  constructed  in  the  State  of 
California  at  the  present  time  under  State  regulation.  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  complete  that  record  by  referring  to  those  railroads 
which  are  now  contemplated,  although  actual  construction  work  has  ■ 
not  yet  commenced. 

Beading  from  the  same  telegram  to  which  I  referred  this  mom- 
ine  I  find  that  the  following  railroads  are  projected  and  will  prob- 
ably be  built : 

Panoche  Valley  BailroaO,  52  tnilea,  $1,100,000. 

Martinez  &  Concord,  12  mUes,  $376,000. 

Tidewater  Southern,  8  miles,  $110,000 — na  est<>nHloQ  of  an  existing  railroad. 

Los  An^elea  &  Salt  I^ke — another  extenalon  of  an  extatlng  railroad — 20  miles, 
11.500,000. 

Fresno  Intcnirban— an  extension  of  an  electric  Interurbao  railroad — 6  miles, 
$60,000. 

A  total  of  97  miles,  at  an  expenditure  of  $3,146,000. 
-    I  refer  to  this  railroad  construction  as  illustrating  my  point,  that 
it  can  not  fairly  be  said  that  Stat«  regulation  stops  railroad  con- 
struction, in  view  of  the  history  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the 
State  of  California.  .  .  , 
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It  is  just  possible  that  there  m&y  be  some  misapprehension  wiiti 
reference  to  the  original  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  oy  the  Western 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  That  corporation  was  a  California  corpora- 
tion, but  the  railroad  was  entirely  constructed  and  all  its  stocks  and 
bonds  were  issued  before  the  State  provided  for  control  by  the  State 
railroad  commission  over  railroad  construction  and  the  issue  of 
securities.  However,  later,  when  it  came  to  the  reorganization,  an 
application  was  made  to  the  California  commission,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  insisted  on  the  type  of  financial  structure  to  which 
I  referred  this  morning. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point,  before  proceeding  with  the  Frisco 
investi^tion,  to  say  just  a  word  with  reference  to  the  advantages 
of  public  regulation,  as  I  see  them,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
railroads.  &  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  it  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  State  regulation  of  railroads  and  other  utilities  means  that  the^ 
have  a  tribunal  to  which  they  may  come  for  the  settlement  of  their 
troubles  as  to  rates,  to  secure  more  adequate  service  and  facilities, 
and  to  secure  greater  safety  both  for  the  traveling  public  and  for  the 
employees  of  the  railroads.  Ko  one,  I  think,  doubts  the  advantages 
of  public  utility  rej^lation  to  the  members  ot  the  public. 

As  far  as  the  railroads  and  public  utilities  are  concerned,  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  are  advantages  to  them  as  great  as  the  advantages 
which  accrue  to  the  public  In  the  first  instance,  the  Ciovenmient 
either  has  or  can  provide  for  sound  financial  structures.  When 
sound  financial  structures  are  provided  it  means  that  there  will  be 
stability  to  the  securities  of  that  particular  utility.  In  California 
the  securities  which  are  authorized  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
California  find  a  ready  market.  Some  of  the  leading  public  utility 
corporations  of  California,  such  as  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation,  the  Mount  Whitney  Power  &  Electric  Co.,  and  other 
companies  of  like  character,  have  recently  sold  their  bonds,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California,  at  prices  higher 
than  those  at  which  they  were  ever  sold  before.  We  are  told  by 
public  utility  men  that  there  is  no  question  that  the  control  by  the 
public  of  the  security  issues  of  these  utilities  is  very  good  for  the 
utilities  themselves. 

Furthermore,  Government  control,  when  scientifically  exercised, 
will  prevent  the  construction  of  needless  duplicated  property,  a 
.matter  of  very  considerable  importance.  Whenever  a  raUroad  is 
constructed  where  is  is  not  necessary  or  whenever  a  gas  or  electric 
company  is  constructed  when  not  necessary,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
competing  with  an  existing  utility  of  the  same  character,  ultmiatelj 
the  public  must  pay  the  bill,  and  in  the  meantime  the  existing  utili- 
ties must  suffer.  Scientific  regulation  would  eliminate  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  our  experience  in  California  that  as  the 
result  of  regulation  of  the  public  utilities,  there  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  these  utilities.  The 
people  now  have  a  tribunal  to  which  the^  can  come  to  straighten 
out  their  differences  with  the  public  utilities,  and  the  result  is  that 
although  a  number  of  years  ago  there  was  an  attitude  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  certain  utilities,  now  the  public 
is  satisfied  to  let  the  commission  settle  all  differences.  Inst^d  of 
being  hostile  to  the  utilities,  the  people  attend  to  other  matters,  and 
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there  is  altogether  an  entirely  differetn  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

I  thought  that  it  might  be  well  at  this  [loint  to  draw  attention  to 
some  obvious  advantages  of  public  regulation,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  and  the  utilities  themselves.  I  think  I  can  say 
fairly  that  there  is  not  a  single  broad-gauge  utility  in  the  State  of 
California  which  would  go  back  to  the  days  prior  to  State  regulation. 
We  have  been  told  so  again  and  again  by  the  public-utilities  men. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  also  the  feeling  of  broad-gauge  public- 
utility  men  in  all  States  of  the  Union. 

At  the  time  of  {idjoumment  I  was  reading  from  the  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rendered  on  January  20,  1914,  in 
the  matter  of  the  Frisco  reorganization  and  was  referring  to  the 
causes  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Frisco  as  set  forth  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission-  These  causes  are  as  follows,  as 
appears  from  page  142  of  the  record : 

First.  Disproportionate  cnpltnllzatloo. 

Second.  The  scquUltlon  ol  new  llneR. 

Third.  The  floanclng  by  the  Frisco  of  the  New  OrleaiiB,  Texas  &  Mexico  and 
other  sonth  Texas  lines. 

Fourth.  The  desire  for  an  entrance  Into  Chlcnfco,  III.,  resulting  In  the  assump- 
tion of  heavy  fixed  charges  In  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  IlllnoU  Railway. 

Fifth.  The  SHle  of  its  securities  at  prices  so  low  as  to  Indicate  a  deplorably 
weakened  credit  or  an  cKtravagiaiit  arrangement  with  bankers  to  whom  large 
profits  accrued  In  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  and  the  subsequent  stile  of  same  to 
the  public. 

Sixth.  MlBcellaneous  causes,  among  which  are  the  payment  of  diTldenda  upon 
its  preferred  stock  In  spite  of  Its  weakened  credit  and  need  of  money,  poor  In- 
vestments and  expensive  rentals,  among  which  are  the  Investment  in  the  New 
Orleans  Terminal  Co.,  stock  In  the  Klrby  Lumber  Co.,  and  rentals  paid  the 
Crawford  Mining  Co. 

You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  careful  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Frisco  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  public  regulation,  either  State  or  Federal.  In  none  of 
these  reports  does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  even  suggest 
that  in  a  single  case  was  State  regulation  responsible  for  the  financial 
difficulties  in  which  these  railroads  found  themselves.  In  practically 
every  case  it  was  their  own  fault,  the  fault  of  the  railroad  financiers 
and  executives.  I  could  refer  further  to  this  report,  but  I  am  anxious 
to  keep  my  promise  to  finish  in  an  hour. 

The  next  report  which  I  have  before  me  is  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  entitled  "  The  New  England  Investiga- 
tion." This  report  will  be  found  in  volume  27  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Reports,  at  page  560,  The  report  was  written  by 
Commissioner  Prouty,  It  was  an  investigation  conducted,  on  the 
commission's  own  initiative,  into  the  financial  affairs,  rat«s,  classifica- 
tions, regulations,  and  practices  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  and  the  Boston  &  Maine.  I  had  marked  certain  paf^ages, 
but  I  shall  eliminate  them  and  read  only  a  part  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  commission  at  page  616 : 

call  attenti'in  to  one  lesson  from 

I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  realize  by  this  time  that  it  is  my  sole 
desire  in  referring  to  these  matters  to  help  you  ascertain  such  facts, 
with  reference  to  impaired  railroad  credit,  as  the  experience  of  the 
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past  has  shown  usj  so  that  we  may  act  intelligently  in  adopting 
measures  to  cure  existing  ills. 
The  commission  said : 

No  Btadent  of  the  railroad  problt'm  can  doubt  that  a  most  proUfle  sonrce  ot 
flnanclal  dianster  and  complication  to  railroads  in  the  past  has  been  the  desire 
and  ability  of  railroad  managers  to  engage  In  enterprises  ontsidc  the  legitimate 
operation  of  their  railroads — 

There  we  have  another  cause  of  impaired  financial  credit — 

espeplnHy  by  the  acquisition  of  other  railroads  and  their  securitiea  The  evil 
which  results,  first,  to  the  investing  public  and  finally  to  the  general  pabllc 
can  not  be  corrected  after  the  transaction  has  token  place;  It  can  be  easily 
and  effectively  prohibited.  In  our  opinion  the  following  propositions  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  adequate  regulation  of  Interstate  rallroada; 

1.  Every  Interstate  railroad  sbonld  be  prohibited  from  expending  money  or 
Incurring  liability  or  acquiring  property  not  In  the  operation  of  Its  railroad 
or  In  the  leRltlmate  improvement,  extension,  or  development  of  that  railroad. 

2.  No  Interstate  railroad  should  be  permitted  to  lease  or  purchase  any  otber 
railroad,  nor  to  acquire  the  stocks  or  securities  of  any  otber  railroad,  nor 
to  guarantee  the  same,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Government, 

3.  No  stocks  or  bonds  should  be  issued  by  an  interstate  railroad  except  for 
the  purposes  sanctioned  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  and  none  ahoold 
be  Issued  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  desire  to  refer  now  to  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commission  under  direction  of  the  Senate  into  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 
This  report  is  dated  July  11,  1914.  It  will  be  found  in  volume  31 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  reports  at  page  82. 

I  read  from  page  32 : 

The  Mew  Haven  system  has  more  than  300  subsidiary  corporatlona  In  a 
web  of  entangling  alHanoes  with  each  other,  many  of  whlcb  were  aeemlngly 
planned,  created,  and  manipulated  by  lawyers  expressly  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment  or  deception. 

That  is  an  indictment  against  the  members  of  my  own  profession, 
but  we  must  have  the  truth,  whichever  way  it  cuts. 

Ordinarily  In  investigations  of  this  character  evidence  Is  easily  adduced  by 
placing  the  witnesses  upon  the  stand,  but  in  this  Investigation  the  wltoesses. 
other  than  the  accountants  for  the  commission  were  In  the  main  hostile,  and 
with  few  exceptions  their  testimony  was  unwillingly  given. 

The  result  of  our  research  Into  the  flnanclal  workings  of  the  former  manage- 
ment of  tlie  New  Haven  system  has  been  to  disclose  one  of  the  most  glaring 
Instances  of  maladministration  revealed  in  all  the  history  of  American  rall- 
toadlng. 

I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  what  follows: 


We  have  here  a  letter  of  good  conduct,  in  so  far  as  the  States  of 
New  York,  Coimecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  are  con- 
cerned. Apparently,  in  this  case,  the  State  commissions  were  not 
at  fault. 

I  read  further,  as  follows : 

Its  troubles  have  not  arisen  because  of  regulation  by  governmental  authority. 
Its  greatest  losses  and  most  costly  blunders  were  made  In  attempting  to  dr- 
mmivent  governmental  regulation  and  to  extend  Its  domination  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  by  law. 

Referring  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  to  acfjuire  control  over  the  Boston  &  Maine  Bailroad  and 
other  roads,  it  is  said : 

The  Biibiect  matter  nf  this  Inquiry  relates  to  the  finfliicliil  operation  of  a 
mllroad  system  which,  od  June  30,  1903,  had  a  total  capltill/atlon  of  approx- 
imately 193,000,000,  of  which  $79,000,000  wax  stock  aod  $14,000,000  bonds.  In 
the  10  years  from  June  30,  1903.  this  capitalisation  was  Increased  from  S93,- 
000,000  to  $417,000,000,  exclusive  of  stock  premiums,  or  an  Increase  of 
S324,000,000-~ 

That  was  in  10  years — 
Of  this  Increase  approximately  $120,000,000  was  devoted  to  Its  railroad  prop- 
erty, and  was  expended  for  betterments  and  equlpmeot.  This  leaves  the  sum 
of  $204,000,000,  which  was  exp^ided  for  operations  outside  of  Its  railroad 
Inhere.  Through  the  expenditure  of  Oils  sum  this  railroad  system  has  prac- 
tically monopolized  the  freight  and  passenger  business  In  Ave  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  It  has  acquired  a  nmnoply  of  competing  steaiiiship  lines  and 
trolley  syslemn  In  the  section  which  It  sen'ea.  The  flnanctal  operations  neces- 
sary for  these  acquisitions,  and  the  losses  which  they  have  entailed,  have  been 
skillfully  concealed  by  the  juggling  of  money  and  securities  from  one  subsidiary 
oorpijration  to  another. 

I  shall  now  take  one  case  as  illustrative  of  what  was  done.  The 
commission  says,  on  page  35 : 

Tlie  Westchester  Is  a  story  of  the  profligate  waste  of  corporate  funds.  The 
road  was  not  nece»<nr}'  as  a  part  of  the  New  Haven  system.  It  parallels  other 
lines  nlready  owned  by  the  New  Haven,  and  traverses  territory  widch  the  New. 
Haven  already  served.  That  It  was  recognized  as  unnecessary  by  the  New 
Haven  itself  at  Its  Inception  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  New  Haven 
sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  construction  of  this  road  on  the  specific 
icround  that  it  was  not  in  answer  to  any  public  necessity  and  paralleled  Its 
already  existing  line. 

The  enormous  sum  of  $36,434,173.25  was  expended  for  a  road  only  18.03 
miles  in  extent,  which  Is  being  operated  at  an  annual  loss  of  approximately 
$1,250,000.  and  which  will  have  to  increase  Its  earnings  four  and  one-half  fold 
before  tt  can  pay  Its  operating  expen.ses  and  fixed  charges.  It  la  Inconceivable 
that  this  enterprise  could  have  been  entered  Into  by  the  New  Huven  as  a  result 
of  the  mandates  of  good  judgment  and  proper  railroading. 

The  conmiission  refers  further  to  this  particular  transaction,  and 
then  refers  to  the  Rhode  Island  trolleys,  to  the  steamships,  to  the 
steamers  Yale  and  Marvcerd,  and  then  to  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The 
reference  to  that  railroad  begins  on  page  47  of  the  report.  There 
the  commission  says: 

Before  the  New  Haven  secured  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  latter  had  ntallzed  subatantlal  dividends  (or  a  period  of  more  than  50 
yearsL  Its  cre^lit  was  high  and  its  stock  was,  In  the  year  1900,  officially  valued 
by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Massachusetts  at  $190  per  share. 

The  Boston  &  Maine,  before  the  New  Haven  secured  control,  was  conserva- 
tively managed,  had  a  low  capitalization,  and  only  a  moderate  debt.  Its  capl- 
tallzatlon  was  $28,000,000  common,  $8,000,000  preferred,  and  Its  debt  was 
$34,000,000. 

There  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  this  railroad  in  the  bands  of  Its  former 
management  would  have  continued  to  pay  dividends  and  serve  its  constituency 
of  passengers  and  shippers  with  reasonable  rates  end  adequate  facilities. 

That  is  the  picture  before  the  transactions  to  which  I  shall  refer. 
Then  the  Boston  &  Maine  ran  into  stormy  days.  Through  the  inter- 
mediation of  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  New  Haven  ac- 
quired control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  This  caused  all  kinds  of  difficulties.  Finally, 
on  page  49,  the  result  of  the  new  management  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
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under  the  direction  of  the  New  Haven  &,  Hartford  is  reported  as 
follows : 

The  BDaiiclal  strength  of  the  Boaton  &  Maine,  which  had  been  made  manifen 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  mnvetted  Into  flniinciBl  wenkneBS  in  half  a 
decade  after  passing  into  the  control  of  men  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
eminent  Snanclera.    These  great  names  proved  to  be  of  no  reliance  to  Investors. 

The  management  of  the  Boston  ft  Maine  by  the  New  Havoi  was  unwise.  It 
began  in  Illegality  and  in  a  lust  for  extended  monoply  and  bas  resulted  In 
great  depredation  and  serious  Impairment  of  credit 

We  are  told,  gentlemen,  that  the  carriers  will  hereafter  present  to 
you  bankers  from  Boston  and  other  places  in  New  England  who  will 
testify  tiiat  the  people  of  New  England  are  slow  ahout  investing 
in  railroad  securities  at  the  present  time.  The  answer  is  very  simple. 
It  is  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

I  desire  in  this  connection  simply  to  read  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
decision.  I  read  now  from  page  70,  imder  the  heading  "  Remedy  in 
public  conscience  and  laws,"  as  follows: 

The  Insuring  of  honesty  throughout  the  niaiiageniMit  of  tbi'  sreiit  i\iili\i::d* 
of  the  country  Is  a  most  Important  question  before  the  people  to-day,  and  only 
when  through  exposure  of  wrongdoing  and  an  awakened  public  conscience, 
coupled  with  effective  laws,  this  result  Is  produced  may  railroading  be  placed 
upon  the  high  level  that  It  should  occupy.  The  revelations  In  this  record  make 
it  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  that  the  reckless  and  profligate  flnan- 
clerlng  which  has  blighted  this  railroad  system  be  ended,  and  until  this  le  fnlty 
done  there  will  be  no  assurance  that  the  story  of  the  New  Haven  will  not  be 
told  again  with  the  stockholders  of  some  other  railroad  system  ns  the  victims. 

Until  this  is  done,  gentlemen,  we  can  have  no  permanent  strength- 
ening of  railroad  credit. 

I  should  like  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  headed  "  No.  933,  St.  Paul  &  Puget  Sound 
accounts ;  in  the  Matter  of  Rates,  Practices,  Accounts,  and  Revenues 
of  Carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce."  This  decision 
was  rendered  on  February  9,  1914,  and  you  will  6nd  it  in  Twenty- 
ninth  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Report,  page  508.  In  that' 
case  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  acting  throng  Commis- 
sioner Harlan,  made  an  investigation  into  the  systems  of  accounts 
of  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  and  of  the  Puget  Sound  Railroad.  I  read 
from  page  509,  as  follows : 

AH  studentii  of  railroad  economics  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  pilor  to 
1907,  when  Ilie  commission  was  given  real  power  to  control  such  matters,  the 
accounts  of  carriers  In  many  cases  were  Influenced  more  by  other  considerations 
than  by  a  desire  to  reflect  the  actual  facta.  A  Bnancially  strong  road,  making 
large  net  earnings,  would  not  besltate  to  conceal  the  facta  by  adding  to  Its 
operutlng-espense  account*  sums  disbursed  In  Improving  its  prtqierty;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  flnanclally  weak  road,  seeking  to  enhance  its  credit  by  a  good 
showing  of  operating  results,  would  Include  In  Its  property  accounts  sums 
expended  In  operation. 

In  other  words,  they  would  teke  sums  which  ought  to  go  into  the 
operating  account,  remove  them  to  capital  account,  and  by  that 
method  decrease  the  operating  expenses  and  increase  the  apparent 
net  income.    The  report  continues  as  follows : 

The  result  was  tliat  a  carrier's  annual  and  monttily  statements  of  net  revalue 
often  reflected  nothing  more  than  the  particular  showing  desired  by  its  execu- 
tive. These  reports  were  often  used  for  speculative  purposes,  and  the  stock- 
holder and  tiie  general  public  were  left  without  any  assurance  as  to  whether 
the  dividends  declared  were  paid  from  Income  or  surplus  or  out  of  capital. 
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Then  ccanes  this  ol»ervation : 

A  correct  Htatement  of  the  property  account  of  a  carrier  is  of  scnrcely  lees 
Importance  than  a  correct  BtRtement  of  Its  expenditures  for  operation.  It  1b 
our  understand  lag  that  prior  to  1907,  when  the  commission  had  no  efficient 
control  over  such  matters,  the  accounts  representing  the  cost  of  road  of  many 
steam  railway  companies  had  substantially  no  real  slgnlftcauce.  except  as  they 
demonstrated  the  utter  disregard  of  all  accounting  principles.  As  a  rule,  they 
represHited  neither  investments  nor  assets.  Although  described  as  "  cost  of 
road  and  equipment,"  they  frequently  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  cost.  Tbey 
often  included,  at  par  value,  large  amounts  of  stock  Issued  as  premiums  to 
promoters  and  investors  In  bonds  or  held  In  the  treasury  of  the  Issuing  com- 
pany, In  the  hope  thst  the  future  growth  of  the  company's  traffic  or  the  esl- 
]i:encleB  of  corporate  control  might  give  th«m  some  value. 

Referring  now  specifically  to  the  St.  Paul  Kailroadj  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  finds  that  about  $6,000,000,  which  should  have 
appeared  under  the  head  of  operating  expenses,  was  put  into  capital 
account,  thereby  increasing  the  apparent  net  income  of  the  railroad 
during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  $5,000,000  more  than  was  the 
fact.  In  connection  with  that  matter  the  commission,  at  page  Sll, 
says: 

By  means  of  these  entries  the  Income  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Katlroad  Co.  for  the  year  1910  was  overstated  by  more  than  J5,000.000. 

As  the  result  of  this  overstatement  of  Income  for  thp  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1910,  the  report  of  the  St.  Paul  Co.  for  the  succeeding  year  showed  an  ap- 
parent falling  off  in  revenue  and  Income,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
of  over  $2,000,000, 

This,  of  course,  called  for  some  sort  of  explanation.  The  com- 
mission continues  as  follows : 

In  Its  report  to  Its  stockholders  for  the  latter  year  the  explanation  offered 
by  the  officers  of  the  company  was  that — 

I  draw  your  particular  attention  to  this  explanation  because  it 
has  a  familiar  ring.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  large  decrease  in  the  net  operating  revenue  is  accounted  for  by  tbe 
Inability  to  obtain  increased  rates  and  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor.' 

That  is  what  the  railroad  told  their  stockholders  was  the  cause 
of  the  apparent  falling  off  in  net  operating  income  in  1911  as  com- 
pared with  1910,  but  here  is  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion says  about  it : 

This  statement  was  not  In  accordance  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  Had  the 
income  for  tbe  year  IBIO  been  properly  reported,  the  net  Income  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  Instead  of  showing  a  decrease,  would  bave  shown  an  Increase  of  about 
$2,800,000  over  the  net  Income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1910.  The 
reference  to  "  the  great  Increase  In  the  cost  of  labor  "  was  no  less  at  variance 
with  the  real  facts. 

The  commission  goes  on  to  show  that  the  actual  amounts  paid  for 
labor  were  less  in  1911  than  in  the  year  1910.    The  commission  then 


"What  happened  here,  gentlemen,  was  that  in  order  to  sell  its  securi- 
ties the  railroad  misrepresented  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000,  making  it 
appear  that  its  net  operating  income  for  the  year  1910  was  $5,000,000 
more  than  it  actually  was.  Thus  they  induced  people  to  buy  securi- 
ties on  the  strength  of  that  misrepresentation. 
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Is  there  any  wonder  that  those  people  should  hesitate  to  buy  addi- 
tional railroad  securities  when  they  had  been  deceived  in  that  way? 
Is  this  not  another  of  the  causes  of  impaired  railroad  credit — failure 
to  be  honest  as  between  the  corporation  and  its  own  stocliholders  and 
its  own  investors?  Furthermore,  when  the  truth  finally  comes  ont 
we  find  the  same  old  excuse,  that  it  is  due  to  the  failure  to  secure 
increased  rates  and  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  juggling  of  its 
own  books  by  the  corporation  itself, 

I  say  these  words  not  in  any  spirit  of  hostility.  I  am'  a  public 
servant.  I  am  as  much  a  representative  of  the  railroads  as  I  am  of 
the  shippers  and  of  the  people  who  travel  on  the  railroads,  but  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  nnd  out  what  the  truth  is,  and  unless  we  do 
find  out  what  the  truth  is  we  are  going  to  flounder  around  hopelessly 
in  legislation,  both  State  and  Federal. 

I  shall  refer  to  one  additional  report.  This  is  the  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  decided  on  July  31,  1915,  in  the 
matter  of  the  financial  transactions,  histo^,  and  operation  of  tiie 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  This  will  be  found 
in  Thirty-sixth  Interstate  Commerce  Reports,  at  page  43.  This  b 
another  of  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  We  are  gradually 
accounting  for  most  of  the  railways  which  are  in  the  hancU  of  receiv- 
ers and  finding  out  that  the  reason  for  the  receivership  is  not  State 
regulation,  but  some  entirely  different  cause.  This  is  the  Rock 
Island,  then.    The  commission  says,  at  page  43 : 

In  1902  th^  ualn  line  of  the  Cliicago.  Rock  Island  &  PhcIHc  Railway  Go. 
extended  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  with  branch  lines  to  St.  Paul,  MlnneapoUs, 
and  KansflS  City,  The  territory  served  Is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
neroiiK  in  the  country  and  the  system's  ramillcattoaH  of  branch  lines  Insures  to 
it  a  larfie  volnme  of  tonnnKe.  It  was  then  striving  and  Its  profqiects  were 
promlsinK,  Its  stock  selling  In  the  markets  of  the  world  at  more  than  $200  ■ 
share.  In  1914  the  shares  had  fallen  to  $20.  and  the  road  Is  now  In  receiver^ 
hands.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  earnings  of  the  railway  company  have 
steadily  increased  and  that  In  1914  they  were  the  largest  In  its  history. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  road  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 

The  commission,  at  pages  47  and  succeeding  pages,  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  not  merely  were  relatively  large  salaries  paid  to 
large  numbers  of  officers  of  this  railroad,  but  in  addition  thereto 
large  additional  contributions  were  made,  just  out  of  good  fellow- 
ship or  something  or  other,  with  the  result  that  the  contributions 
to  the  officials  of  the  railway  in  excess  of  their  salaries  aggregated 
about  a  million  dollars.  That  was  not  all.  They  engaged  in  certain 
financial  transactions  with  some  other  railroads,  resulting  in  very 
heavy  losses,  trying  to  buy  out  other  railroads  which  did  not  have 
the  business  to  warrant  it.  On  page  55  appears  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  railroads  as  a  result  of  these  financial 
transactions,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $20,000,000. 

Then,  under  the  head  of  "  Reports  to  Stockholders,"  I  would  like 
to  read  one  paragraph : 

Misrepresentation  of  assets  In  reports  of  stockholders  appears  to  have  been 
a  practice  of  the  directors  of  the  railway  company.  On  June  30,  1904.  a  bwft 
surplus  wflH  claimed  for  the  railway  company  of  $22,343,955.28.  By  June  90. 
1914.  the  company  conceded  a  reduction  of  this  surplus  to  $6.199341.06,  and 
even  this  amount  was  fictitious. 
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So  the  reports  to  the  stockholders,  on  the  strength  of  which  it 
was  do  doubt  intended  to  sell  additional  stock,  were  entirely  mis- 
leading. 

On  page  57  the  commission  continues  its  report: 

In  view  of  (iif  fait  that  the  reported  valu^  of  the  "securities"  listed  for 
the  year  1914  was  nearly  $16,000,000  in  excess  of  their  actual  value.  Instead 
of  a  surplus  of  more  than  9^000,000,  claiuied  by  the  railway  company,  there 
should  hare  been  shown  a  dettdt  of  over  $11,800,000.  Another  misleading  and 
objectionable  practice  of  the  railway  company  ofSclals  was  the  failure  to  state 
on  the  pay  rolls  the  true  amounts  paid  to  its  officers. 

Then  I  direct  your  attention  to  this  statement  of  the  commission : 
The  publication  of  misleading:  reports  to  stockholders  can  not  be  too  severely 
condemned,  and  the  indlTidoals  guilty  of  such  acts  should  be  subject  to  ade- 
quate penalties. 

Of  coitrse  it  is  entirely  obvious  that  if  people  buy  stock  or  bonds 
on  the  faith  of  the  Bnancial  statements  of  the  railroads  and  later 
find  that  the  financial  statements  are  erroneous  and  misleading  and 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  "tliey  have  been  stiing,"  they  are 

Oto  be  very  slow  about  purchasing  additional  railroad  securities. 
ly  this  report,  on  page  61,  says: 
The  Clayton  Antllrust  Act,  which  becomes  effective  October  15,  1916,  will 
make  It  unlawful  for  any  person  nt  the  some  time  to  be  a  director  In  two  or 
more  comitetlng  corporations,  any  one  of  which  has  a  capital,  surplus,  or  un- 
divided proQts  aggregatlnii  more  tlian  $1,000,000,  but  common  carriers  are 
expressly  exempted  from  Its  application.  It  should  be  just  as  grave  an  offense 
for  an  official  of  a  railway  to  be  faithless  to  bis  trust  for  financial  gain  as  It  Is 
for  an  elected  official  of  tbe  Oovernment  to  betray  Mb  trust  for  money  reward. 
B;  this  case  tbe  need  of  some  limitations  on  the  Issuance  of  stocks  and  bonda 
by  common  carriers,  whether  directly  or  throngh  holding-company  devIccB  or 
otherwise,  is  again  demonstrated. 

This  record,  as  you  will  notice,  is  dated  1915.  We  have  here  a 
series  of  these  reports,  running  from  the  Chicago  &  Alton  case, 
which,  I  think,  wan  in  1907,  through  the  intervening  years  up  to 
1915,  and  still  they  are  coming. 

Senator  Cuhmins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one 
question — not  a  question — concerning  the  report  he  has  just  read. 
Does  that  report  show  how  the  Rock  Island  road  took  its  $75,000,000 
of  capital  stock  in  1902,  and  more  than  doubled  it  in  amount,  with- 
out adding  anything  to  the  value  of  the  property? 

Mr,  Thelen,  I  think  it  does,  Senator. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  would  like  the  entire  report  to  go  in. 

The  Chaibmaj;.  That  order  will  be  made. 

(The  report  in  full  is  printed  as  follows:) 

Itntcntate  ConmiiTce  CommlnloD, 
operation  of  tbe  Chlouco,  Hock  Ii 
D«[ded  JulT  31,  tOlS.) 

M.  L.  Bell  and  White  &  Case  for  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padflc  Railway  Co. 

Roberts  Walker  for  the  Rock  Island  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  of  Iowa. 

Walker  D.  Hlnes  for  L.  F.  Loree. 

Samuel  Untermyer  for  protective  committee  of  stockholders  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Go. 

SUas  H.  Strawn  for  Robert  B.  McLain,  George  B.  Scott,  and  S.  M.  Felton. 
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BKPOBT  or  THK  oou  insBiOM. 
By  the  Commission : 

Pursuant  to  an  order  entered  on  April  24,  1B14,  the  commlsBlou  tws  investi- 
gated the  financial  transactions,  history,  and  operation  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  make  the  following  r^ort  In  req)ect  thereto: 

The  Initial  hearing  was  held  on  October  16  and  17, 1914.  Thereupon  the  hear- 
ing was  adjourned  until  February  25,  1915,  to  enable  the  accotintants  of  the 
commlsrion  to  complete  certain  inveatigattons  suggested  by  the  facts  difldoaed. 
On  that  date  the  hearing  was  resumed  and  continued  through  the  25th,  26tli, 
and  2Tth  of  February.  On  May  22,  1915,  the  commlBSion  ordered  the  hearing 
reopened  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry.  Additional  hearings  were  held 
on  June  4  and  5,  1816. 

In  1902  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Co.  extended  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  with  branch  lines  to  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City.  The  tertitory  served  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  country  and  the  system's  rami- 
fica,tion  of  brancli  lines  insures  to  it  a  large  volume  of  tonnage.  It 
was  then  thriving  and  its  prospects  were  promising,  its  stock  selling 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  more  than  $200  a  share.  In  1914  the 
shares  had  fallen  to  $20  and  the  road  is  now  in  receiver's  hands.  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  earnings  of  the  railway  company  have  stead- 
ily increased,  and  that  in  1914  they  were  the  largest  in  its  history. 
The  results  of  the  mana|;emeiit,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  in- 
vestigation, may  be  seen  from  the  statement  above,  made  as  to  tlw 
market  value  of  the  stock,  and  from  the  table  below,  showing  the 
capitalization,  indebtedness,  and  operating  accounts  for  the  years 
1901  and  1914: 
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SYNDICATE  CONTROL. 

In  l&Ol  Daniel  G.  Reid,  W.  H.  Moore,  J.  H.  Moore,  and  W.  B. 
Leeds  purchased  about  $20,000,000  of  stock  of  the  company,  and  hj 
the  use  of  proxies  they  soon  became  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, W.  B.  Leeds  being  made  president  and  D.  G.  Keid  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  This  syndicate  procured  the  selec- 
tion of  other  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  notably,  F.  L.  Hine, 
George  McMurtry,  and  George  T.  Boggs,  each  of  whom  appears  to 
have  acted  und  voted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  members 
of  the  syndicate.  One  other  director  stated  that  he  knew  but  little 
of  what  was  being  transacted  in  the  affairs  of  the  railway  company 
and  that  he  was  a  member  of  so  many  other  boards  of  directors  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  into  things  for  himself,  but  had 
to  take  the  word  of  those  in  authority,     "nius  the  syndicate  con- 
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trolled  the  board  through  the  directorships  held  by  themselves  and 
by  those  subject  to  their  wishes. 

At  a  stocldiolders'  meeting  held  June  5, 1901,  at  which  an  increase 
of  the  capitalization  of  frcnn  about  $50,000,000  to  approximately 
$60,000,000  was  authorized,  W.  H.  Moore  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  company,  and  at  a  directors'  meeting;  held  on  the  sam(^  date 
Daniel  0.  Keid  was  also  elected  a  director.  At  the  form?r  meeting 
a  10  per  cent  stock  dividend  was  declared.  On  July  31,  W.  B.  Lee£ 
was  elected  by  the  board  a  director  to  succeed  W.  A.  Nash,  resigned. 

On  October  24  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  railway  com- 
pany were  amended  to  provide  for  an  executive  committee  to  con- 
sist of  the  president  and  six  directors,  to  be  designated  by  the  board, 
and  to  be  invested  with  all  of  the  powers  of  the  board  when  it  was 
not  in  session.  W.  H.  Moore  and  W.  B.  Tweeds  were  appointed  on 
this  committee  on  the  day  it  was  created,  and  on  December  12  fol- 
lowing W,  B.  Leeds  succeeeded  W.  G.  Purdy  as  president  of  the  rail- 
way company.  Then  D.  G.  Reid  became  a  meniber  of  the  executive 
committee  and  J.  H.  Moore  a  member  of  the  board.  On  January 
30,  1902,  J.  H.  Moore  was  elected  by  the  board  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  place  of  H.  B.  Bishop,  resigned.  The  other  members  of 
the  executive  committee  at  this  time  were  B.  R.  Cable,  Marshall 
Field,  and  A.  R.  Flower. 

On  June  4,  1902,  the  capital  stock  of  the  railway  company  was  in- 
creased to  $75,000,000  and  the  board  authorized  Fresid!ent  Leeds  to 
sell  to  certain  individuals  portions  of  this  increased  stock  at  par, 
although  at  the  time  the  stock  was  quoted  on  the  market  above  175, 

OKG&NIZATIOM  AND  DBE  OF  H0U>ING  COMPANIES. 

In  July,  1902.  the  syndicate  oi^anized  two  holding  companies,  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  of  Iowa  and  the  Rock 
Mand  Co,  of  Now  Jersey.  The  railway  or  operating  company  will 
be  referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  railway  company,  and  the  holding 
companies  as  the  Iowa  company  and  the  New  Jersey  company, 
respectively.  The  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  Frisco. 

The  authorized  capitalization  of  the  Iowa  company  was  $125,000,- 
000  in  stock  and  $75,000,000  in  4  per  cent  collateral  bonds.  That  of 
the  New  Jersey  company  was  $150,000,000  in  stock,  of  which  $54,000,- 
000  was  preferred  and  $96,000,000  common.  In  the  latter  com- 
pany the  preferred  stock  only  had  voting  power  to  elect  directors 
of  the  first  class,  which  directors  under  the  by-laws  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  board.  The  directors  of  these  two  corporations  first 
elected  were  merely  figureheads,  but  later  members  of  the  syndicate 
became  directors  of  both  companies  and  controlled  them.  The  New 
Jersey  company  and  the  Iowa  company  each  issued  their  stock  as 
fully  paid,  whereas  no  payment  was  made  on  either.  Then,  upon 
motion  of  D,  G.  Reid,  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  of  which 
J.  N.  Wallace  was  and  is  president,  was  selected  as  trusteej  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  that  company  whereby  the  entire  bond 
issue  of  the  Iowa  company  and  stock  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  com- 
pany were  placed  with  it,  under  an  agreement  that  they  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  stock  of  the  railway  company  in  the  proportion  of 
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$100  in  Iowa  company  bonds  and  $70  in  preferred  and  $100  in  com- 
mon stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company  for  each  $100  in  stock  of  the 
railway  company,  or  $270  face  value  of  the  holding  company  secu- 
rities tor  each  $100  par  value  of  the  railway  company  stock.  Under 
this  agreement  the  members  of  the  syndicate  deposited  railway  stock 
as  follows;  D.  G.  Reid  $5,915,437.50,  W.  H.  Moore  $6,118,975,  J.  H. 
Moore  $3,059,262.50,  W.  B.  Leeds  $5,597,100,  making  a  total  of 
$20,690,776,  for  which  they  received  $20,690,775  in  the  Iowa  com- 
pany's bonds  and  the  sune  amount  in  the  common  and  $14,483,542 
in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company,  a  tote!  of  $55,- 
865,092. 

The  10  per  cent  stock  dividend  declared  by  the  railway  crnnpany 
on  June  5,  1901,  had  the  apparently  intended  effect  of  creating  a 
demand  for  the  stock  of  the  holding  companies,  the  only  revenue  of 
which  was  from  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the  railway  company,  and 
practically  all  of  the  stockholders  of  the  railway  company  exchanged 
their  stock,  the  total  amount  deposited  being  approximately  $7l,- 
000,000.  or  all  but  about  $4,000,000  of  the  total  railway  stock.  The 
par  value  of  the  holding  companies'  securities  issued  in  exchange 
amounted  to  about  $191,000,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trust  agreement  the  railway  stock  depos- 
ited was  to  be  held  by  the  trust  company  as  collateral  to  secure  the 
Iowa  company's  bonds,  and  the  trust  company  was  authorized  to  sell 
the  railway  stock  upon  default  of  payment  of  interest  on  any  of  the 
bonds. 

Thus  by  the  organization  of  the  two  holding  companies,  the  syn- 
dicate— the  members  of  which  held  but  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  railway  stock — secured  control  of  and  dominated  the  affairs 
of  this  transportation  system. 

A  significant  transaction  at  this  time  is  that  growing  out  of  the 
action  of  C.  H,  Venner,  a  stockholder  of  the  railway  company.  He 
made  demands  upon  the  officers  of  the  railway  company  in  December, 
1902,  and  in  January,  1903,  for  a  list  of  its  shareholders.  Being 
ignored,  he  instituted  on  January  31.  1903.  a  proceeding  in  a  State 
court  of  Illinois  to  enjoin  the  organization  of  tlie  holding  companies 
and  the  exchange  of  railway  company  stock  for  their  securities.  In 
February  and  March.  1904,  the  railway  company  paid  Venner 
$291,000.  ostensibly  in  consideration  of  his  delivery  to  it  of  securities 
of  the  New  Jersey  company  and  of  the  railway  company  valued  at 
$91,000  and  stock  of  the  Nebraska  Central  Railway  and  of  the 
Nebraska  Construction  Co.  of  a  nominal  value  of  $200,000.  There- 
upon the  suit  to  restrain  the  holding  companies'  plan  was  dismissed. 
Neither  the  Nebraska  Central  Railway  Co.  nor  the  Nebraska  Con- 
struction Co.  had  any  road  or  other  tangible  assets,  and  their  stock  is 
therefore  considered  to  be  without  value.  The  conclusion  is  obvious 
that  the  payments  to  Venner  were  in  consideration  of  his  refraining 
from  further  prosecuting  in  the  courts  his  opposition  to  the  syndicate 
plans.  The  railway  company  incurred  in  this  litigation  expenses 
amounting  to  abont  $17,000, 

The  expense  of  incorporating  the  holding  companies,  $218,000  for 
the  Iowa  company  and  $120,000  for  the  New  Jersey  company,  was 
paid  by  the  railway  company,  but  these  amounts  were  returned  to  it 
three  years  later  without  interest,  the  necessary  funds  having  been 
secured  by  the  holding  companies  from  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the 
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railway  company.  Pructicaliy  the  entire  expense  of  renting,  fitting 
up,  and  furnishing  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  holding  companies 
tor  the  first  four  years  of  theii-  existence  was  sustained  by  the  railway 
<'ompany.  During  the  next  four  years,  or  until  1910,  the  proportion 
of  this  expense  borne  by  the  holding  companies  was  slightly  increased, 
the  balance  being  distributed  between  the  railway  company,  the 
Frisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  the  Evansville  & 
Terre  Haute  Railroad,  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  From 
1910  to  1914  the  expenses  of  the  offices  were  prorated  on  the  basis  of 
50  per  cent  to  the  railway  company,  37J  per  cent  to  the  New  Jersey 
company,  and  12^  per  cent  to  the  Iowa  company.  On  the  basis  of 
apportionment  adopted  in  1910,  the  overcharge  paid  by  the  railway 
company  prior  to  that  year  would  amount  to  approximately  $290,000. 
That  amount  was  improperly  diverted  from  the  treasury  of  the  rail- 
way company. 

SALABISB  OF  AND  COMTRIBUTIONB  TO  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

The  salaries  paid  to  some  of  the  principal  officers  at  various  periods 
were  as  follows: 

Per  anDum. 

H.  V.  .MuUge.  DresUleot - J60.000 

I..  F.  Lore^,  cbolra>a[i  e>:«4iithv  Lfimmlttee  (ime-lmlf  to  be  paid  by  the 

Frisco) 75.  000 

K.  A.  JafrkBon.  Tice  prMi<l«it  and  general  solicitor SO,  000 

R.  H.  Cable,  member  of  board  of  director 32.000 

W.  B.  Leeds,  president 82,000 

B.  L.  Wlncbell.  prealdent 40.000 

B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  executive  committee 30,000 

Daniel  O.  Reld,  chairman  board  of  directors. 82,000 

C.  H.  Warren,  first  vice  president 85,000 

W.  G.  Purdy,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  presidency,  was  given 

two  years'  salary  at  $22,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mudge,  president  of  the  railway  company,  and  now  one  of 
the  receivers,  asserted  that  the  troubles  of  the  railway  were  in  a 
measure  due  to  increase  of  wages  and  governmental  regulations. 
When  usked  what  wuees  he  referred  to  as  being  increased,  he  pointed 
out  the  wages  of  clerks,  telegraph  operators,  conductors,  and  brake- 
men.  While  he  regarded  the  wages  of  these  minor  employees  as  hav- 
ing partially  sapped  the  financial  strength  of  the  railway,  he  declared 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  the  higher  officers  of  the  company  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  its  expenses. 

D.  G.  Reid,  upon  the  witness  stand,  was  interrogated  and  answered 
as  follows : 

Qufeitiuu.  Mr.  Kcld,  do  yim  Itilnk  these  men  eiinieil  lbei«^  lilfcU  xaliii'lt^s? 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  u  man  who  did  not  enm  more  than  he  was 
pettlDg. 

Question.  In  other  n-ords.  you  defend  pu.ving  these  high  salaries? 

Answer.  I  defend  notbing.  Here  Is  S.OOO  miles  of  railway ;  a  man  who  can 
run  8,000  rallea  of  railroad  Is  worth  all  he  can  get 

Many  large  contributions  were  made  to  officers  and  directors  of 
the  railway  company.  George  T.  Boggs,  a  director  and  secretary  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  tlie  railway  company,  and  also  a  director  in 
the  two  holding  companies,  admitted  that  he  served  in  these  capaci- 
ties merely  as  a  dunmiy  for  the  syndicate.    On  the  question  of  the 
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rights  of  the  public  to  have  corporate  funds  of  common  carriers  prop- 
eriy  applied,  lie  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  Do  you  t^nglder  that  tbe  dlrM^tora  of  a  railway  company,  a  pnbUc- 
servlce  corporatiou,  bave  tbe  right  to  do  whatever  they  pleaae  with  the  luoDe; 
of  the  railway  company. 

Answer.  As  In  their  judgment  seemed  right ;  yes. 

Question.  Did  It  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  money  In  the  treoeury  of  the 
railway  company  was  tbe  result  of  taxation  of  tbe  public  In  passenger  and 
freight  tfirilTH,  and  that  the  public  had  on  Interest  in  the  funds  In  the  treasarr? 

AuBwer.  1  don't  know  Uiat  I  ever  thought  of  It  particularly. 

Question.  And  that  tbe  public  had  a  concern  in  tbe  funds  of  tbe  railway  com- 
pany not  belnt:  dissipated  in  order  that  they  might  lie  applied  to  Improvements 
and  betterinent.i  and  to  proper  purposes? 

Answer.  I  never  considered  that  they  were  dissipated. 

Question.  And  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  Id  taking  money  from  tbe  treasury 
of  tbe  railway  company,  a  public-service  corporation,  au  additional  burden  was 
placed  upon  the  i^assenger  and  freight  traffic  In  order  to  make  good  the  loasT 

Answer.  No ;  I  never  thought  of  it  lu  that  light. 

Question.  You  don't  believe  it  now,  do  you? 

Answer.  No. 

This  opinion  was  also  expressed  in  effect  by  other  officers  and  direc- 
tors. It  appeared  to  be  the  idea  of  those  in  control  of  the  railway 
that  it  WHS  no  concern  of  the  public  what  became  of  the  corporate 
funds  so  lon^  as  rates  were  reasonable.  Those  stating  this  opinioD 
apparently  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  if  the  funds 
derived  from  transportation  services  are  expended  wastefuUy  or 
corruptly  the  inevitable  result  must  be  either  increased  charges  in 
order  to  enable  the  railway  company  to  obtain  money  to  pay  operat- 
ing expenses,  or  bankruptcy. 

Following  are  specific  instances  shown  of  record  of  the  contribu- 
tions referred  to : 

J.  E,  Gorman,  first  vice  president  in  charge  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic,  was  secretly  paid  $18,750  per  annum,  making  his  total 
compensation  $43,750,  whereas  the  pay  roll  showed  $25,000. 

C.  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer,  received  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum 
and  a  secret  bonus  of  $3,000  on  the  first  of  each  year. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  R.  A.  Jackson  as  general  solicitor  he  was 
given  $100,000  in  cash. 

As  an  inducement  to  L.  F.  lioree,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, to  relinquish,  after  10  months'  service,  a  joint  contract  with 
the  railw^  company  and  the  Frisco  under  which  he  was  to  receive 
a  salary  of  $76,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  in  addition 
was  to  be  paid  a  bonus  of  $500,000  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract, 
he  was  given  bonds  of  the  railway  company  of  a  par  value  of 
$450j000.  This  was  borne  equally  by  the  two  companies,  and  tJhe  pro- 
portion of  the  railway  company  was  charged  to  profit  and  loss.  The 
total  amount  borne  by  the  railway  company  in  this  transaction  ex- 
ceeded $250,000. 

C.  H.  Warren,  vice  president,  was  given  by  the  railway  company 
$150,000  in  par  value  of  the  common,  and  $105,000  in  par  value  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company,  and  $50,000  in  cash. 
There  was  no  board  authorization  for  the  latter  expenditure,  the  item 
beine  represented  in  the  records  of  the  railway  company  merely  by  a 
voucner  signed  by  D.  G.  Eeid. 
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S.  B.  Cable,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  received  from 
the  railway  company  $30,000  in  bonds  of  the  Iowa  coinpany,  then 
worth  $24,500,  for  his  services  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Bapids  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  and  he  was  paid  by  the  latter 
coinpany  $85,000  in  the  same  transaction.  Mr,  Cable  also  received 
another  contribution,  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Sobert  Mather,  vice  president,  was  given  $25,000  in  cash. 

George  T.  Boggs,  director  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  railway  company,  was  given  $15,000  in  cash  when  he  retired 
from  the  secretaryship  of  the  railway  company. 

As  hereinbefore  indicated,  Wien  the  capital  stock  of  the  railway 
company  was  increased  to  $75,000,000,  shares  of  the  par  value  of 
$880,500  were  placed  in  the  name  of  the  president,  to  be  thereafter 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  following  resolution  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  passed  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  July  1,  1902 : 

Bvtolved,  That  3ucta  portion  as  the  prenldent  may  determine  ot  the  shares  of 
the  Increased  capital  Htf>ck  of  the  company  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  the 
torvgolag  reaolutiona  shall  be  disposed  of  nt  par  by  the  president  for  the  beoeflt 
of  snch  officers  of  the  company  bh  the  president  shall  elect  and  detennine. 

This  stock  was  later  exchanged  for  securities  of  the  Iowa  and  New 
Jersey  companies  in  the  same  manner  as  was  stock  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  railway  company. 

Following  this  exchange  It.  It,  Cable  received  securities  of  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $368,300,  for  which  he  paid  $200,000. 

H.  A.  Parker,  first  vice  president,  received  securities  then  worth 
$27,900,  for  which  he  paid  but  $15,000. 

Sobert  Mather  received  securities  of  a  market  value  of  $145,912 
above  his  payments  therefor. 

The  contributions  to  officials  of  the  railway  company  in  excess  of 
their  salaries  aggregated  about  a  million  dollars. 

IBBISGtn.AB  VOUCHER  FATHENT8. 

Unexplained  vouchers  for  amounts  aggregating  $72,523.45  were 
disbursed  to  the  officers  of  the  railway  company  for  purposes  not 
clearly  defined.  One  such  voucher,  for  $6,823,12,  was  drawn  appar- 
ently to  reimburse  W.  H.  Moore  for  losses  sustained  by  him  in  "  sup- 
porting the  market  while  bonds  of  the  railway  company  were  being 
sold."  The  voucher  was  certified  by  D.  Or.  Reid,  "  for  the  benefit  of 
the  railway  company."  No  papers  were  attached  to  the  voucher  and 
no  other  information  was  available  with  respect  to  the  disbursemeiit. 

Another  voucher,  in  favor  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  of  New 
York  City,  in  exchange  for  a  cashier's  check  issued  to  Robert  Mather 
for  $25,000,  is  charged  to  "  genera!  expenses  "  under  "  operating  ex- 
penses." This  voudier  refers  to  a  miscellaneous  file,  shown  by  the 
mdex  thereto  to  have  comprehended  "contributions  to  campaign 
committee."  The  file,  however,  was  not  produced,  and  a  diligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  accountants  to  secure  it  was  unavailing. 
Without  this  file  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  purpose  for  which  the 
money  was  expended,  but  the  generalization  "contributions  to  cam- 
paign committee,"  in  the  light  of  the  practices  indulged  in  by  the 
syndicate  in  question,  is  clearly  suggestive. 

The  books  of  the  railway  company  reveal  payments  aggregating 
$44,066.05  to  the  Denver  Post.    The  vouchers  attached  read,  "  for 
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advertising  in  editorial  and  news  columns."  Other  entries  show  that 
three  of  these  vouchers,  aggregating  $20,000,  cover  a  refund  that  this 
newspaper  received  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hundred  on  its  freirfit 
carried  over  the  lines  of  the  railway  company  from  points  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Another  voucher  is  for  $50,000  to  S.  M.  Felton,  for  the  railway's 
proportion  of  amount "  paid  by  E.  H.  Harriman  and  his  associates  for 
money  expended  by  them  to  secure  the  discontinuance  of  a  line  of  road 
being  constructed  in  1900  between  Peoria,  III.,  and  Clinton,  Iowa,  as 
per  agreement  between  R.  R.  Cable,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  C  H. 
Hamraan."  » 

THE  ST.  liOmS  &  SAN  FBANCIBOO  RAILROAD  CO. 

On  May  6, 1903,  an  agreement  was  executed  between  the  Iowa  com- 
pany, the  New  Jersey  company,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  wherein  it 
was  agreed  that  the  common  stock  of  the  Frisco  would  be  ^[changed 
for  securities  of  the  Iowa  and  New  Jersey  companies. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  provided  that  for  each  share  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Frisco  tliere  would  be  exchanged  $60  par  value 
.in  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Iowa  company  and  $60  par  value  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company.  Pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment Frisco  common  stock  in  par  value  of  $28,940,300  was  exchanged 
for  securities  of  the  Iowa  and  New  Jersey  companies  in  par  value  of 
$34,728,360,  equally  divided  between  stock  and  bonds. 

The  Frisco  stock  thus  exchanged  was  deposited  as  collateral  for  the 
bonds  of  the  Iowa  company,  and  in  December,  1909,  was  resold  to 
B.  F.  Yoakum  for  $37.50  a  share,  or  $10,852,000.  This  amount  was 
insufficient  to  redeem  the  Iowa  company  bonds,  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  make  delivery  of  the  Frisco  stock,  and  the  Iowa  company, 
having  no  resources,  issued  to  the  railway  company  its  bonds,  which 
now  appear  to  be  worthless,  to  an  amount  in  par  value  of  $7,500,000 
and  received  therefor  $7,300,000  in  cash,  the  net  proceeds  from  a  loan 
of  $7,500,000  made  to  the  railway  company  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York.  Of  these  bonds,  $1,388,000  were  subsequently 
retired,  leaving  in  the  possession  of  the  railway  company  $6,112,000, 
which  the  Iowa  company  has  no  assets  to  retire.  The  latter  amount 
was  thus  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  railway  company  to  meet 
&n  obligation  of  the  Iowa  company,  for  which  the  railway  company 
was  in  no  way  responsible  and  from  which  it  derived  no  apparent 
b^efit. 

The  final  result  of  this  transaction  is  that  the  railway  company 
has  sustained  a  loss  estimated  to  be  about  $6,500,000. 

CHICAGO  ft  AVTOV  RAILROAD  CO. 

In  November,  1903,  an  account  styled  "  B.  F.  Yoakum  advances " 
was  opened  on  the  general  ledger  of  the  railway  company  to  cover 
amounts  advanced  by  it  for  the  purchase  of  stock  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad  Co.,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Alton  company. 

As  the  result  of  transactions  in  the  Alton  stock  the  railway  com- 
pany acquired  48,800  shares  of  preferred  and  144.200  shares  of  com- 
mon at  a  total  cost  of  $9,709,87(5.49.  These  shares  were  boii|^t 
principally  in  1903,  but  sundry  purchases  were  made  after  that  time 
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until  June  30,  1907,  when  the  above  total  amount  had  been  accumu- 
lntc<l. 

Ill  October.  1907,  the  railway  company  delivered  to  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  41.100  shares  of  the  preferred 
and  144,200  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Alton  company, 
receiving  in  exchange  for  the  former  4,110  series  "A"  $1,000  bonds 
and  for  the  latter  5,04T  series  "B"  $1,000  bonds  of  the  Toledo,  St 
Louis  &  Western. 

On  NoTcmber  28,  1908,  the  executive  committee  of  the  railway 
company  authorized  the  sale  of  the  remaining  shares  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Alton  company  held  by  the  railway  company, 
together  with  sundry  bonds,  series  "A,"  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & 
^^^estem  Railroad  Co.  Pursuant  thereto  3,200  shares  of  the  Alton 
preferred  were  sold  at  a  loss  of  $45,527.69,  and  the  sale  of  3,710  of 
the  series  "A"  bonds  of  the  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  $393,572.44. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  railway  company  owned  400  series  "A"  and 
5,047  senes  "  B  "*  bonds  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  and 
4,500  shares  of  Alton  preferred,  which  in  the  aggregate  had  cost  it 
¥6,193,240.36,  whereas  on  the  date  named  their  market  value  was 
$1^82,400.  a  difference  of  $4,610,840.36.  In  addition,  the  money 
with  which  the  Alton  stock  was  ori^nally  purchased  was  secured 
from  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  interest  on  whicdi  to  June  30,  1914,  less 
dividends  on  the  stock  and  interest  on  the  bonds  secured,  amounted 
to  $1,320,644.76. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  loss  sustained 
by  the  railway  company  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  Alton  deal  was 
approximately  $6,370,000. 

TRINm-  A  BRAZOS  VALLBl'  BAILWAY  CO. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  under  date  of  March  31,  1906,  between 
the  railway  company,  the  New  Jersey  company,  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  Railway  Co..  and  the  Frisco,  The  last-named  carrier's 
participation  was  only  to  the  extent  of  through-traffic  arrangements. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  Brazos  line,  which  is  practically 
the  entire  line  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Railway,  was  borne 
by  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Bailway,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  latter  company  and  the  railway  company  were  to  sliare 

Sually  the  profits  or  loss^  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  and  on 
ay  1,  1935,  the  railway  company  was  to  pay  to  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  one-half  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  Brazos  line,  receiving  in 
return  one-half  of  the  bonds  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  and 
one-half  of  other  evidence  of  debt  included  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
Brazos  line.  The  contract  further  provided  for  the  delivery  to  the 
New  Jersey  company  of  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the  Trinity  & 
Brazos  Valley,  the  former  to  make  payment  only  of  stich  amounts 
as  are  defaulted  by  the  railway  company. 

A  supplemental  contract  was  entered  into  on  June  1, 1914,  wherein 
the  railway  company  and  the  Colorado  &  Southern  release  each  other 
from  the  obligation  to  make  any  further  paymente  to  or  for  account 
of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  and  the  railway  company  agrees  to 
pay  to  the  Colorado  &  Southern  one-half  of  the  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4^  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  total  cost  of  the  Brazos  line  to 
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May  1,  1935.     The  total  cost  of  the  Brazos  line  approximated  on 
June  30, 1914,  $11,000,000. 

In  accordance  with  these  agreements,  the  railway  company  ad- 
vanced to  June  30.  1914,  to  and  for  the  account  of  the  Brazos  line 
$3,729,863.87.  For  all  but  $35,000  of  this  the  railway  company  holds 
certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  on  which 
there  has  accrued  unpaid  interest  charges  of  $774,918.20.  The  total 
investment  of  the  railway  company,  therefore,  is  $4,504,782.07,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Tnnity  &  Brazos  Valley  is  now  in  tha 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  the  operation  of  its  property  has  for  some 
time  resulted  in  a  deficit,  it  appears  that  this  investment  is  of  very 
doubtful  value. 

OON80LIDATEO  INDIANA  COAL  CO. 

The  Consolidated  Indiana  Coal  Co.  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Maine  April  29. 1905,  by  interests  affiliated  with  the  railroad 
company.  Although  R,  A.  Jackson,  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  railroad  company,  was  receiving  a  salary  of  $50,000  a 
year,  he  was  paid  $10,000  by  the  railway  company  to  draw  up  the 
incorporation  papers.  The  coal  company  sold  to  certain  New  York 
bankers  bonds  of  a  par  value  of  $2,500,000  and  capital  stock  of  a  par 
value  of  $1,000,000  for  $2,375,000.  The  remainder  of  the  capital 
stock,  of  a  par  value  of  $2,400,000,  was  then  delivered  to  the  railway 
company  in  consideration  of  its  guaranty  indorsed  upon  the  face  of 
the  coal  company's  bonds  of  payment  of  interest  accruing  thereon. 
The  price  paid  for  the  coal  property  owned  by  the  consolidated  com- 
pany was  estimated  to  be  substantially  more  tlian  it  was  actually 
worth,  and  ever  since  its  incorporation  it  has  been  operated  at  a  loss. 
Prior  to  June  30, 1914,  the  railway  company  had  made  advances  to 
the  coal  company  aggregating  $2,354,453.19,  The  railway  company 
received  interest  on  these  loans  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
computed  monthly  up  to  June  30,  1910.  when  all  such  interest  pay- 
ments were  discontinued.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  railway  com- 
Eany  attributable  to  this  venture  can  not  be  computed  exactly,  but  the 
>ss  in  interest  charges  alone  since  1910  has  amounted  to  more  than 
$400,000.  As  the  operation  of  the  coal  company  has  for  some  time 
been  conducted  at  a  loss,  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  railway  com- 
pany being  reimbursed  for  the  advances  made  by  it. 

DRRINO    COAL    CO. 

The  incorporators  of  the  above-entitled  company,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1905  under  tlie  laws  of  Delaware,  were  parties  affiliated 
with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway  Co.,  and  their  original 
plan  was  that  it  should  be  owned  jointly  by  Uie  railway  company  and 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of 
furnishing  fuel  to  those  companies  and  their  associated  interests. 
The  coal  company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  March  1, 1909, 
principally  on  account  of  an  unremunerative  contract  with  the  Steel 
Corporation  wliereby  the  purchase  price  of  coal  by  the  latter  was 
fixed  at  a  maximum  which  necessarily  entailed  a  loss  in  operation. 
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The  railway  company,  upon  the  organization  of  the  coal  company, 
acquired  bonus  to  the  extent  of  $450,000  and  stock  of  par  value  of 
$1,700,000  at  a  net  cost  of  $981,000.  It  received  no  interest  on  the 
bonds  subsequent  to  September,  1908,  and  in  1912  it  sold  to  J.  K. 
Dering  for  $225,000  all  of  its  stock  and  bonds  of  the  coal  company. 
Its  net  loss  from  this  transaction,  including  interest,  was  $906,420, 
and  this,  added  to  its  loss  in  connection  with  the  other  coal  company 
above  referred  to,  makes  a  total  loss  of  more  than  $1,300,000  as  a 
result  of  its  coal  deals.  If  the  advances  to  the  coal  companies  can 
not  be  collected,  it  will  result  in  an  additional  loss  of  jiearly  $2,500,000. 

CHOCTAW,   OKLAHOMA   4   GULP   RAILROAD   CO. 

On  April  11,  1902,  the  executive  committee  of  the  railway  com- 
pany authorized  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  that  company 
to  engage  with  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York  bankers,  to  assume  a  con- 
tract previou.'%  entered  into  between  that -firm  and  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad  Co.  covering  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
of  the  latter  company.  Under  this  contract  Speyer  &  Co.  pur- 
chased for  the  railway  company  192,958  shares  of  common  and 
118.871  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Kail- 
road  Co.  Each  of  these  shares  was  of  $50  par  value.  Speyer  & 
Co.  received  from  the  railways  company  $80  per  share  for  the  com- 
mon and  $60  per  share  for  the  preferred,  or  $22,568,900.  Addi- 
tional shares,  3,592  common  and  1,129  preferred,  were  purchased  by 
the  railway  company  from  various  persons  at  a  total  cost  of  $430,415. 
In  order  to  provide  "funds  for  this  deal,  4  per  cent  bonds  were  author- 
ized by  the  railway  company  to  the  extent  of  $24,000,000.  These 
bonds  were  secured  by  tlie  capital  stock  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
A  Gulf  Railroad  Co.,  and  $23,520,000  in  par  value  of  these  bonds 
were  sold  to  Speyer  &  Co.  at  96|  and  accrued  interest.  In  the  con- 
summation of  this  transaction  the  railway  company  paid  a  commis- 
sion of  more  than  $113,000,  a  discoimt  on  the  sale  of  bonds  of 
$824,325.  and  incidental  expenses,  including  attorney's  fees  and 
brokerage,  of  about  $27,000,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $24,000,000  for  stock  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gidf  Rail- 
road t!o.  of  a  par  value  of  $15,827,000. 

On  March  24,  1904,  the  lines  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf 
Kailroad  Co.  were  leased  to  the  railway  company  for  a  term  of  999 
years.  Since  that  date  the  railway  has  advanced  to  the  Oklahoma 
company  a  net  aggregate  of  $1,293,229.58  as  of  June  30,  1914.  No 
interest  has  been  paid  to  the  railway  company  on  acco\int  of  these 
advances,  and  the  corporate  records  do  not  disclose  any  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  Oklahoma  company  therefor. 

Whether  or  not  a  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  railway  company 
u  a  result  of  this  transaction  is  not  demonstrable  for  the  reason  that 
the  accounts  of  the  carrier  are  not  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
the  segregation  of  items  by  corporate  lines.  There  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  disbursements  made  by  the  rail- 
way company  in  acquiring  the  Oklahoma  company  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  and  disproportionate  to  the  re- 
turns accruing  from  the  investment  therein. 
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ROCK    ISI^ND   IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Tlie  Eock  Island  Improvement  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  is  primarily  a  creature  of  the  holding 
companies,  designed  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  railway  company 
transportation  equipment  and  facilities.  Prior  to  June  30,  1914,  the 
railway  company  had  invested  in  the  improvement  company  nearly 
$12,000,000.  The  purchase  of  equipment  by  the  improvement  com- 
pany is  covered  by  equipment  notes  which  were  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  railway  company,  the  equipment  pur- 
chased with  the  funds  so  secured  being  tliereupon  leased  to  the  rail- 
way company.  The  equipment  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  improve- 
ment company  until  the  notes  are  paid,  when  the  title  vests  in  the 
railway  company. 

As  an  incident  to  these  transactions,  tlie  railway  company  in  one 
instance  at  least  sold  bonds  of  the  improvement  company  at  less  than 
par  and  six  months  latgr  boueht  them  back  at  more  than  par,  not- 
withstanding the  general  tendency  of  bonds  to  approximate  par  as 
they  approach  maturity. 

The  only  justification  offered  by  its  sponsors  for  the  existence  of 
the  improvement  company  is  that  by  means  of  its  operations  the 
equipment  of  the  railway  company  is  exempted  from  the  lien  of  a 
bond  issue  of  1898  covering  all  property  then  held  by  the  railway 
company  or  subsequently  acquired  by  it  or  its  successors. 

In  the  absence  of  speciBc  figures  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
difference  between  the  ultimate  cost  of  equipment  furnished  the 
railway  by  the  improvement  company  and  what  such  cost  would 
have  been  had  such  equipment  been  purchased  directly  by  the  rail- 
way company,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  procedure  entailed  an  added 
cost,  and  that  to  that  extent  the  railway  company  sustained  a  loss 
by  reason  of  its  affiliation  with  the  improvement  company. 

AOOREOATB  OF  LOSBEa. 

The  aggregate  losses  sustained  by  the  railway  company  in  coo- 
nection   with  the  foregoing  transactions  may  be  summarized   as 
follows : 
ExpenRpR  (if  mnlntalulnir  nixl  lioui'Infc  hoTdliifC  comiianlps,  morv 

than - - -    »2»0,000.00 

Frisco  (leal,  npprorlmfttely 6,500.000.00 

Alton  (ieal,  approximately 0.370.000.00 

Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Railway  deal,  more  than... _  4.500.000.00 

Con  so  1  Ed  n  ted  Indiana  and  Derlnic  coal  companies,  at  leant 1, 300, 000. 00 

Contributions  or  ftratnlties  to  officers  and  directors,  about 1,000.000.00 

Venner   transaction 217,000.00 

Miscellaneous  and  unexplained  expenditures 72,523.45 

These  it^ms  show  an  aggregsite  loss  to  the  railway  companv  of 
more  than  $20,000,000.  In  addition  thereto  it  is  to  be  noted  'that 
prior  to  June  30.  1914.  the  railway  company  paid  to  financial  insti- 
tutions, in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  bonds,  commissions  aggre- 
fating  more  than  $1,600,000,  and  suffered  discounts  of  more  than 
17,000,000. 
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The  amount  of  gains  accruing  to  W.  B.  Leeds,  D.  G.  Beid,  W.  H. 
Moore,  and  J.  H.  Moore,  through  their  control  and  manipulation 
of  the  railway  company,  are  probably  not  ascertainable.  Beid,  when 
interrogated  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  his  profits  from  the  various 
transactions,  explained  that  he  always  burned  his  books  at  the  end 
of  each  month. 

The  quotations  placed  in  the  record  from  the  stock  market  of  the 
JTew  Jersey  company  stock  and  the  railway  company  stock  showed 
wide  fluctuations.  Whatever  have  been  the  gains  realized  by  these 
persons,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  present  holders  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  holding  companies  have  tiiat  which  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

BEFORTS   OF   STOCKUOLDEBS. 

Misrepresentation  of  assets  in  reports  to  stockholders  appears  to 
have  been  a  practice  of  the  directors  of  the  railway  company.  On 
June  30,  1904,  a  book  surplus  was  claimed  for  the  railway  company 
of  $22,343,955.26.  By  June  30,  1914,  the  company  conceded  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  surplus  to  $6,199,841.08,  and  even  this  amount  was 
fictitious. 

Thus  the  railway  company  included  among  its  assets  certificates  of 
indebtedness  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Kailway  Co.,  carried 
at  a  book  value  of  $3,694,863.87.  The  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Bail- 
way  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  was  already  facing  a 
deficit  of  $8,000,000,  with  a  practical  certainty  that  tms  amount 
would  increase  from  year  to  year.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
this  item  of  more  than  $3,500,000  was  based  upon  securities  which 
were  known  to  be  practically  worthless. 

The  railway  company  carried  as  assets  bonds  of  the  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  at  a  book  valuaticwt  of  $6,000,000 
secured  only  by  stock  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Bailroad  Co.,  which 
had  a  mart^t  value  on  June  30, 1915,  not  in  excess  of  $1,600,000. 

The  railway  company  also  carried  as  an  asset  of  $200,000  the  stock 
of  tbe  Nebraska  Central  Bailway  Co.  and  the  Nebraska  Central 
Construction  Co.,  acquired  as  an  incident  to  the  compromise  with 
C.  H.  Venner.  These  so-called  securities  were  reported  to  the  stock- 
holders as  having  a  par  value  of  nearly  $370,000;  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  worthless  is  indicated  by  an  <^cial  suggestion  on  behalf  of 
the  Nebraska  Central  Bailway  Co.  that  the  commission  be  advised 
that  that  carrier  had  "  no  existence  except  on  paper,  having  no  rail- 
road  in  operation  or  other  tangible  property." 

The  directors  also  reported  as  assets  the  5  per  cent  debenture  bonds 
of  tbe  Iowa  company,  which  were,  in  fact,  worthless,  but  which  were 
reported  as  worth  nearly  $6,000,000. 

Tn  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reported  value  of  the  "  securities " 
listed  for  Uie  year  1914  was  nearly  $18,000,000  in  excess  of  their 
actual  value  instead  of  a  surplus  of  more  than  $6,000,000  claimed  by 
the  railwav  companv,  there  should  have  been  shown  a  deficit  of  over 
$11,600,000. 
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Another  misleading  and  objectionable  practice  of  the  railway  com- 
pany officials  was  the  failure  to  state  on  the  pay  roll  the  true  amounts 
paid  to  its  officers. 

The  publication  of  misleading  reports  to  stockholders  can  not  be 
too  severely  condemned,  and  the  mdividuals  guilty  of  such  acts 
should  be  subject  to  adequate  penalties. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  RAIDWAT. 

The  onginal  articles  of  consolidation  provided  that  the  maximum 
of  indebtedness  to  which  the  company  miglit  subject  itself  should 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  its  outstanding  capital  stock.  This  maxi- 
mum has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  the  funded  debt 
of  the  railway  on  June  30,  1914,  was  $238,746,000,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $175,208,000  over  the  amount  outstanding  on  June  30,  1901. 
On  June  30,  1914,  the  total  capitalization  of  the  railway  company 
was  $313,741,000.  Of  this  amount  only  $75,000,000,  or  28.73  per  cent, 
was  capital  stock  on  which  dividends  might  or  might  not  oe  paid, 
according  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  company  might  or  might  not 
warrant.  The  remaining  71.27  per  cent  of  the  total  capitalization 
consisted  of  interest-bearing  debt,  including  $3,500,000  of  short- 
term  loans,  on  which  interest  was  required  to  be  paid  regardless  of 
earnings. 

The  Iowa  company  being  wholly  dependent  for  earnings  upon  the 
dividends  paid  by  the  railway  company,  the  passing  of  the  railway 
company  dividends  in  May,  1914,  resulted  in  a  default  of  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  the  Iowa  company.  Pursuant  to  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings instituted  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  ordered  the  sale 
in  one  block  of  $71,353,500  par  value  of  the  railway  company  stock 
deposited  with  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  as  collateral  for 
the  bonds  of  the  Iowa  Company. 

Some  time  previous  thereto  J.  N.  Wallace,  president  of  the  Central 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  which  it  will  be  remembered,  was  trustee 
by  virtue  of  the  agreement  between  the  holding  companies  and  the 
railway  company,  having  been  selected  upon  the  suggestion  of  Daniel 
G.  Eeid,  a  member  of  the  ^ndicate,  organized  a  self-appointed 
bondholders'  protective  committee,  the  members  consisting  of  him- 
self and  five  other  men  of  his  selection.  This  committee  advertised 
extensively  for  Iowa  company  bonds  to  be  deposited  in  trust  with  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  but  after  five  months  succeeded  in 
getting  only  about  $23,000,000  out  of  $75,000,000.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  order  of  the  district  court  the  purchaser  of  the  railway  stock 
at  foreclosure  was  to  deposit  $1,000,000  in  cash  or  $10,000,000  in  Iowa 
company  bonds.  In  Navember,  1914,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
permitted  N.  L.  Amster,  of  Boston,  a  minority  stockholder  in  the 
railway  company,  to  intervene  in  the  foreclosure  proceedings,  thereby 
postponing  the  sale  as  scheduled.  Following  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  an  adjustment  was  reached  with  the  Wallace 
committee  in  the  interest  of  all  undeposited  bonds,  and  an  order  was 
entered  by  the  court  on  December  31,  1914,  pursuant  to  which  the 
stock  was  sold  to  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  the  only  bidder,  for  $7,135,350. 
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HECEIVEB3HIP. 

The  syndicate  decided  to  put  the  railway  into  a  receivership.  The 
&;eneral  counsel  of  the  railway  company,  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  H. 
Moore,  a  member  of  the  syndicate,  drew  the  bill  asking  for  a  receiver- 
ship and  engaged  an  attorney  ostensibly  to  represent  the  other  side. 
The  bill  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  attorney  with  the  name  of 
the  complainant  omitted  and  he  was  instructed  by  the  general  counsel 
to  locate  some  creditor  of  the  railway  company  willing  to  act  as  com- 
plainant. There  was  an  agreement  between  the  general  counsel  and 
tiiis  attorney  as  to  the  parties  the  latter  would  recommend  to  the 
court  as  receivers,  the  general  counsel  agreeing  to  instruct  the  at- 
torney appearing  for  the  railway  company  to  acquiesce  in  the  recom- 
mendations so  made. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  railway  company  was  not  informed 
of  the  intention  to  file  a  bill  for  receivership  and  at  no  meeting  of  the 
board  was  any  authority  ever  given  for  sucn  action.  Members  of  the 
board  of  directors  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  syndicate  were  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  such  a  bill  had  been  prepared.  The  stock- 
holders had  no  information  of  the  purpose  to  put  the  railway  com- 
pany into  a  receivership,  although  a  stockholders'  meeting  was  held 
after  the  date  upon  winch  the  receivership  bill  was  completed  by  the 
general  counsel,  and  this  general  counsel  attended  the  meeting.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony,  the  bill  was  completed  by  the  general  coun- 
sel March  29,  1915,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  filed  whenever  de- 
sired by  those  in  authority  was  known  only  to  certain  insiders.  The 
testimony  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  the  railway  company  could 
easily  have  paid  the  debt  of  $16,000  upon  which  the  receivership  ap- 
plication was  based,  and  that  arrangements  probably  could  have  been 
made  to  meet  all  pressing  obligations  of  the  railway  company. 

llie  creditor  at  whose  instance  the  receivership  application  was 
filed  appeared  as  complainant  by  request.  R.  P.  Lamont,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  the  complainant,  testified 
that  he  would  not  have  thought  of  bringing  such  a  proceeding 
against  the  railway  company  unless  he  had  understood  that  it  would 
be  regarded  as  not  unfriendly,  but  as  a  friendly  act  to  oblige  the 
railway  company.  He  only  consented  that  his  company  should 
appear  as  complainant  when  he  was  assured  that  this  course  waa  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  railway  company  and  that  his 
company  was  not  to  have  any  care  or  expense  in  the  preparation  of 
papers  or  payment  of  counsel  fees.  The  suit  was  not  a  bona  fide 
proceeding  to  collect  a  debt,  but  was  instituted  to  cairy  out  the  pur- 
poses and  schemes  of  the.  syndicate  controlling  the  railway. 

N.  L.  Amster,  who  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
railway  company  by  the  minority  stockholders  at  the  stockholders' 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  April  12,  1915,  believing,  according  to 
his  testmiony,  that  no  sincere  effort  was  being  made  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  finance  the  obligations  of  the  railway,  under- 
took to  assist  in  raising  about  $6,000,000  needed  by  the  railway  to 
meet  obligations  soon  tnereafter  to  mature.  On  April  16,  1915,  he 
met  and  conferred  with  Messrs.  James,  McLean,  and  Schumacher, 
all  directors  of  the  railway  and  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  discussed  the  company's  finances.    These  three  expressed  ap- 
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proval  of  his  purpose  to  negotiate  for  the  money.  Amster  testified 
that  he  had  secured  assurances  for  the  furnishing  of  the  money 
from  responsible  Boston  bankers  on  securities  which  tlie  railway 
company  had.  Wlien  he  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
April  20  to  report  this  fact  he  went  to  the  office  of  the  railway 
company  and,  quoting  his  testimony,  "could  not  find  anybody  there 
that  would  say  anything,  except  a  lot  of  people  moving  back  and 
forth.  I  left  the  office  and  found  on  the  ticker  that  tlie  Rock 
Island  had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver."  This,  Amster 
testified,  was  the  first  information  he  liad  of  the  receivership  or  that 
such  a  step  was  in  preparation,  yet  he  was  a  director  of  the  road, 
and  after  the  stockholders'  meeting  in  Chicago  April  12  traveled 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  with  Roberts  Walker,  the  general  coun- 
sel for  the  railway  company. 

It  will  be  rememberea  that  the  bill  was  completed  by  the  general 
counsel  on  March  29,  this  fact  being  known  only  to  a  special  few. 

The  bill  was  filed  April  20.  The  records  of  the  New  York  stock 
market  reveal  that  the  railw^  stock  was  inactive  until  the  day  this 
bill  was  completed — March  29,  Then  the  stock  began  to  be  largely 
dealt  in  and  the  price  increased  from  $20  to  $39  a  share.  When 
the  bill  was  filed  and  receivers  were  appointed  the  stock  dropped 
from  $39  to  $20  a  share. 

The  daily  sales  and  the  selling  prices  of  the  market  stock  from 
March  22, 1915,  to  April  20,  1915,  are  shown  below : 
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It  is  a  foi-ceful  comiiientarv  on  the  methods  by  which  a  great  rail- 
way may  be  manipulated  into  a  i-eceivership  when  it  is  noted  that  the 
general  counsel,  after  drawing  the  bill  for  a  receivership,  sold  his 
stock,  and  the  local  counsel^  who  represented  the  railway  company  in 
the  receivership  proceedinjj^,  owned  no  stock  in  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  that  none  of  those  directly  participating  in  the  receiver- 
:-hip  proceetlings  had  any  financial  interest  in  the  railway  company. 
The  i-eal  owners  of  the  railway,  the  stuckholdcrs,  the  security  holders, 
and  the  dii'ectors,  except  those  composing  the  syndicate  and  in  its 
confidence,  were  in  i^orance  of  the  receivership  application.  Mr. 
Mudge,  former  president  of  the  railway  company,  is  one  of  the 
receivers. 

The  general  counsel  for  the  railway  company,  who  planned  the 
receivership  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  syndicate,  is  now  counsel 
for  the  receivers. 

The  property  of  the  railway  company  will  be  called  upon-  for  many 
years  to  make  up  the  drain  upon  its  resources  resulting  from  trans- 
actions outside  tne  proper  sphere  in  which  stockholders  had  a  right 
to  suppose  their  moneys  were  invested.  This  record  empliasizes  the 
need  of  railway  directors  wlio  actually  direct.  There  are  too  many 
passive  directors  who  actjuiesce  in  what  is  being  done  without  knowl- 
edge an<l  without  investigation.  A  director  of  a  railroad  is  a  quasi 
public  ofBcial  who  occupies  a  position  of  trust.  A  director  who  sub- 
mits blindly  to  the  exploitation  of  his  company  is  a  party  to  its 
undoing  and  he  should  be  held  responsible  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he 
had  been  a  principal  instead  of  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  The 
greater  his  prominence  the  greater  his  responsibility  and  the  greater 
hi.s  dereliction.  Obviously,  a  man  of  large  affairs  conld  not  attend 
to  al!  the  details  in  intricate  transactions,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that 
a  director  of  ordinary  bnsine.ss  prudence  and  sagacity  would  sanction 
large  expenditures  without  an  inquiry  as  to  the  purposes  of  such 
disbursement.s.  So  long  as  this  situation  exists,  however,  it  suggests 
the  need  of  a  law  to  cnarge  such  directors  with  individual  respon- 
sibility for  the  dissipation  of  corporate  funds. 

The  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  wnich  becomes  effective  October  15, 
1916,  will  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  at  the  s^ame  time  to  be  a 
director  in  two  or  more  competing  corporations,  any  one  of  which  has 
a  capital,  surplus,  or  undivided  profits  aggregating  more  than 
$1,000,000.  but  common  carriers  are  expressly  exempted  from  its 
application.  It  should  be  just  as  grave  an  offense  for  an  official  of  a 
raUwav  to  be  faithless  to  his  trust  for  financial  gain  as  it  is  for  an 
elected  official  of  the  Oovemment  to  betray  his  trust  for  money 
reward. 

By  this  case  the  need  of  some  limitations  on  the  issunnci>  of  stocks 
and  bonds  by  common  carriers,  whether  directly  or  through  holding 
company  devices  or  otherwise,  is  again  demonsti'ated. 

By  the  Commission. 

George  B.  McGinty.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Thelen.  Referring  now  to  the  M..  K.  &  T..  familiarly  known 
as  the  "  Katy."  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  23.  1916,  which  shows  such  a  keen  understanding  of  rail- 
road financial  problems,  and  which  also  shows  so  clearly  the  real 
cause  of  the  troubles  of  that  railroad,  that  I  shall  rend  just  a  para- 
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graph  or  two.     The  heading  is  "$26,636,000  needed  to  finance  M., 
K.  &  T." 

Hallgarten  &  Co.  aud  J.  &  W.  Sellgmanu  &  Cu.,  bnnkers  df  New  York,  wbo 
undertook  a  year  ago  the  reorganization  of  the  Missouri.  Knnsas  &  Texas 
Railway,  have  made  public  their  first  formal  report  «>vprlng  the  activities  of 
the  engineers  employed  by  them.  The  existing  recetvershtp  Is  charged.  In 
large  measure,  against  condltloiiR  dating  hack  25  years,  when  the  road  was 
reorganized  without  foreclosure.  The  plan  followed  then  left  the  property  not 
only  In  poor  physical  condition  And  without  provision  for  its  rehabilitation,  but 
also  rendered  it  difficult  to  !»ecure  new  funds,  since  the  flrst  and  second  liens, 
extending  over  nearly  all  of  the  road,  were  closed  mortgages  at  an  average  rate 
of  $43,000  per  mile. 

So  it  was  impossible  to  secure  fi-oni  the  sale  of  bonds  any  funds 
for  additions  and  improvements  in  excess  of  the  total  of  $43,000  per 
mile. 

The  report  states  that,  based  upon  good  practice,  the  lixed  cbarges  left  In 
1891  were  more  than  twice  what  ttiey  should  have  been.  The  closed  mortgages 
made  later  adequate  flnanclng  Impossible  and  necessitated  the  Issuance  of 
divisional,  extension,  and  terminal  bonds  and  (he  construction  of  new  liiwH 
under  Independent  mortgages  by  companies  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tesas  Railway.  As  such  resources  became  exhausted — 
jou  can  not  continue  selling  bonds  at  a  discount  without  your  resources  tiecom- 
ing  soon  exhausted,  unless  you  bring  in  money  from  some  other  source.  The 
report  continues ;  As  such  resources  l>ecaine  exhausted,  the  physical  property 
fell  below  the  traffic  requirements  and  led  to  tlie  accumulation  of  a  floating 
debt  Id  the  form  of  short'term  notes,  the  Impending  maturity  of  which  Is  the 
Immediate  cause  of  the  receivership. 

Here  ne  have  an  honest  and  intelligent  statement  as  to  what 
caused  the  troubles  of  this  railroad.  When  it  was  originally  organ- 
ized they  did  not  build  a  sound  financial  structure.  If  you  do  not 
build  a  sound  financial  structui^  for  your  utility  you  are  going  to 
have  trouble  later  as  sure  as  fate.  In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  which  either  Federal  or  State  Government  can 
exercise  is  to  insist  that  the  financial  structure  of  the  utility  be 
such  that  the  utility  has  a  chance  to  succeed,  and  that  it  will  not 
later  find  itself  in  the  necessity  of  going  through  receivership  or 
reorganization . 

I  nave  gone  into  these  matters,  gentlemen,  not  for  the  pui-pose  of 
adding  to  the  troubles  of  the  railroads.  They  have  troubles  enough. 
If  the  truth  be  told,  I  think  they  are  largely  of  their  own  making; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  they  have  tneir  troubles.  But  here 
is  the  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted :  We  have  coming  be- 
fore this  committee  the  question  of  what  are  the  causes  of  impaired 
railroad  credit.  We  find  the  carriers  presenting  their  views.  They 
charge  that  the  State  commissions  are  responsible.  We  think  that  is 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  charges  ever  made.  We  have  believed, 
however,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  draw  your  attention  to 
what  the  States  liave  done,  and  that  they  are  not  responsible.  We 
think  it  is  necessary,  in  addition,  in  a  constructive  way^  to  draw  the 
attention  of  this  committee  to  the  real  causes  of  impaired  railroad 
credit.  These  causes  are  found  in  unsound  financial  structures,  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  where  not  needed,  in  attempts  to  pay 
interest  and  dividends  on  excessive  issues  of  securities,  and  in  finan- 
cial mismanagement  of  these  properties  by  the  financiers  and  execu- 
tives in  responsible  charge  thereof.  There  may  be  other  causes,  but 
those,  I  believe,  from  my  experience,  are  the  most  important  causes. 
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That  being  the  case,  the  next  question  which  presents  itself  is  the 
question  of  constructive  policy.  What  can  be  done  in  a  constructive 
way,  so  as  to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing  from  happening  in  the  future 
and  so  as  to  do  what  covernment  can  do  to  insure  greater  financial 
stability  for  these  railroads!  To  my  mind,  the  first  constructive 
thing  is  to  provide  for  adequate  supervision  and  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  not  merely  the  stocks  and  bonds  and  notes 
of  all  these  carriers,  but  also  of  their  consolidations,  their  mergers, 
their  sales,  their  mortgages,  their  encumbrances,  and  their  leases. 
This  might  either  be  done  concurrently  with  the  States  or  exclusively 
by  the  Federal  Government,  just  as  the  Congress  may  deem  to  be 
wise.  If  that  is  done,  the  few  horses  which  are  left  in  the  stable 
will  be  reasonably  safe.  Of  course,  we  can  not  recover  the  horses 
■which  have  escaped.  This  brings  me  to  the  next  question.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  what  has  been  done  in  the  past)  I  believe, 
frankly,  gentlemen,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  of  these  rail- 
roads to  reorganize  from  time  to  time  and  to  put  themselves  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  They  can  not  expect  the  public  to  bear  those 
burdens  for  them,  because  it  has  been  the  fault  of  their  own  execu- 
tives and  financiers.  With  this  action  looking  to  the  future — that 
is,  the  control  by  the  Government  of  the  issue  of  these  securities— 
and  with  reorganizations  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  themselves, 
undertaken  where  they  find  it  necessary,  some  relief  will  be  given. 

I  believe  also  that  it  is  time  for  the  railroads  to  stop  complaining. 
They  have  the  finest  earnings  that  they  have  ever  had.  It  would  be 
far  Detter  for  them  if  they  stopped  crying  calamity,  if  they  came 
out  into  the  sunshine,  as  I  suggested  this  morning,  and  if  they  went 
to  work  and  ran  their  railroads.  They  are  having  splendid  pros- 
perity. Why  not  be  optimists  instead  of  pessimists!  They  will  get 
a  good  deal  further  if  they  attack  the  problem  in  that  way.  Finally, 
I  say  frankly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  public  officials,  both  State 
and  Federal,  to  do  what  they  can  in  a  sympathetic  and  constructive 
way  to  help  these  railroads,  if  they  show  good  faith  on  their  part. 
The  greatest  service  which  the  public  authorities  can  raider  these 
railroads  is  to  assist  them  where  necessary,  to  build  financial  struc- 
tures wliich  shall  be  sound  instead  of  being  unsound. 

I  stated  at  the  beginning,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  come  here  in  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  Kow  that  I  am  about  to  conclude,  I  hope 
you  will  think  that  we  have  done  exactly  what  we  said  that  we 
would  do. 

Mr.  Adauson.  Mr.  Thelen,  I  unfortunately  was  out  during  a  por- 
tion of  your  discourse,  and  while  I  can  not  ask  you  any  questions  I 
can  ask  you  if  in  any  part  of  your  discourse  you  have  put  in  the 
record  a  review  of  what  effect  Federal  legislation  has  had,  and 
whether  or  not  it  has  failed  in  its  efforts  to  regulate  the  railroads! 

Mr.  Theixn.  I  will  say,  Judge,  that  before  you  came  in  I  made  a 
general  statement  as  to  the  effects  of  State  regulation  upon  the  car- 
riers and  also  upon  the  public.  As  far  as  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned,  I  take  it  that  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  amply  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have 
not  undertaken 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  allude  to  the  complaint  ih&t  all  regulation  has 
proven  a  failure. 
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Mr.  Thelen.  I  went  into  that  matter  to  some  extent,  Judge,  before 
you  came  into  ihe  room. 

Mr.  Adamson,  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  repeat  it,  if  it  was  gone 
over. 

Mr.  Thelbn.  In  concluding,  gentlemen,  I  simply  wish  to  say  what 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  if  there  is  any  special  problem  that 
occurs  to  you,  on  which  you  want  an  investigation  made,  or  on  which 
you  want  a  studj"  made,  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California  is, 
I  think,  well  equipped  to  do  that  work  for  you.  We  have  our  experts 
along  nil  the  various  lines  of  public-utility  regulation.  They  are 
men  of  intelligence,  thorough  students  of  public-utility  problems,  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  for  this  committee  along  that 
line,  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  it.  We  want  to  help  you.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  allowing  the  national 
association  to  appear  here  and  to  make  this  opening  statement  for 
the  public. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  that  you  expect  to  come  back  at  some  future 
day. 

Mr.  Thelen.  I  can  either  come  back  here  or  invite  you  to  come  oat 
to  San  Francisco.  I  am  ready  at  any  time  and  place  that  will  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brookhart,  will  you  now  proceed? 

BTATEHENT  OF  HB.  SHITH  W.  BROOKHABT,  OF  WASHINOTOH, 
IOWA. 

Mr.  Brookhabt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  very  grateful  that  you  have  consented  to  hear  me  at  this  time.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  several  days,  and  I  assure  you  that  a  look  at 
the  frost  on  the  blue  grass  of  Iowa  would  seem  good  to  me  again  now. 
I  have  had  some  doubts  that  you  would  be  able  to  endure  this  kind  of 
a  session,  and  had  it  not  been  tliat  I  had  read  of  something  over  in 
the  Senate  that  they  call  a  filibuster,  I  would  hardly  like  to  attempt 
it.  but  if  the  Members  of  the  House  can  stand  it  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Senators  will,  after  the  record  they  have  made  on  that  line  heretofore. 

Mr.  EscH.  Whom  do  you  represent.  Mr,  Brookhart? 

Mr.  Brookhabt,  I  will  state  in  a  moment.  In  1906  I  was  appointed 
bv  the  governor  of  Iowa  to  attend  the  rate  convention  in  the  cityof 
Chicago,  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  Convention.  The 
purpose  of  that  convention  was  to  support  national  regulation  of 
railroads,  and  especially  the  law  then  proposed,  giving  the  commis- 
sion power  to  fix  rates.  Up  to  that  time  no  such  power  had  existed, 
as  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  convention  was  in  1906.  Shortly  after  that  I  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Thome  in  starting  the  investigation  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  that  disclosed  the  discriminations  of  rates  in  its  favor,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  associated  with  him  and  the  Iowa  commisaon 
in  most  of  the  big  rate  cases  in  some  capacity.  I  presume  it  was  on 
this  account  that  I  was  invited  by  the  committee  to  appear  and  present 
this  question  of  Government  ownership  of  the  railroads.  In  the  be- 
^nning  I  was  opposed  to  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  even 
when  Mr.  Brvan  came  back  from  Europe  and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  the  only  solution  because  of  the  constant  resistaihce  of  the  railroads 
against  regulation.    Even  then  I  looked  upon  his  suggestions  as  rather 
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a  socialistic  vagair,  but  in  these  rate  cases,  digging  deep  into  facts 
of  the  financing  of  railroads,  their  returns,  of  the  difficulties  of  com- 
petition, and  all  those  other  questions,  hard  facts  have  changed  my 
nxind  and  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  Government  ownership 
is  not  only  the  ultimate  solution  but  (hat  it  is  a  desirable  and  present 
solution,  and  I  shall  present  the  matter  to  jou  largely  from  the  fact 
of  digging  out  the  ultimate  economic  facts  as  they  appear  to  me  in 
considering  this  question. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  order  that  my  remarks  may  be  more  brief  and 
more  concise,  I  am  going  to  read  my  statement  to  you  largely  as  I 
have  prepared  it.  However,  I  will  at  times  depart  from  it  and 
discuss  some  of  the  questions  that  are  presented  here. 

Before  private  parties  can  own,  construct,  or  operate  railroads 
the  Government  must  grant  them  the  power  to  exercise  certain  sov- 
ereign functions.  Sucn  are  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and  of 
taxation  as  exercised  in  the  rate-making  power.  For  this  reason 
freight  rates  have  been  properly  termed  a  tax,  (I.  C.  R.,  1903,  p.  14; 
Blake  v.  Rd.  Co.,  19  Minn.,  368 ;  3  Paige  Chancery,  N.  Y.,  74 ;  4  N.  Y. 
Rep.,  431;  Stickney  "The  Ry.  Problem,"  pp.  163-242-6;  Brooks 
Adams  Sen.  Com.,  1906,  p.  2924.)  And  for  the  same  reason  every 
court  in  the  land  holds  a  railroad  to  be  a  common  carrier  and  a 
.  public  highway.  "  The  right  to  make  roads  and  levy  toll  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty  and  in  the  hands  of  a  subject  is  a  franchise, 
a  privilege  or  immunity  of  a  public  nature,  which  can  not  be  legally 
exercised  without  legislative  authority.  •  •  •  The  right  to  malffi 
and  maintain  a  railway  and  take  tolls  or  fares  is  such  a  privilege. 
A  railroad  is  but  an  improved  modem  highway."  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  ownership  and  operation  of  railways  are  not  only  proper 
functions  of  government,  but  are  the  primary  standards  to  which 
all  other  systems  should  be  compared.  Our  Government  has  granted 
to  private  corporations  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  railway  purposes 
far  greater  in  amount  than  all  of  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part  this  vast  taxation  has  oeen 
without  representation  and  until  recent  years  it  has  been  without 
regulation  or  restraint.  Even  now  the  power  is  lodged  in  the  carriers 
in  the  first  instance  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  inter- 
venes upon  complaint.  Has  the  surrender  of  this  vast  power  into 
private  hands  been  the  part  of  wisdom?  This  brings  us  to  the 
direct  consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  Government  ownership. 

Under  the  head  of  efficiency  and  economy  T  desire  to  consider 
three  items,  (1)  The  superiority  of  Government  credit.  (2)  The 
saving  of  unearned  increment  in  real  estate  values.  (3)  The  saving 
of  the  waste  of  competition. 

There  are  many  other  items  of  economy  under  Government  owner- 
shipj  but  these  three  are  greatest. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  governments  are  proverbially  extrava- 
gant. However  true  or  however  false  this  alleged  proverb  may  be, 
it  will  be  conceded  that  in  the  matter  of  interest  rates  governments 
are  more  economical  than  private  persons  or  corporations.  When  it 
comes  to  borrowing  money  and  paying  interest  rotes  the  Goveniment 
is  our  most  efficient  agency.  Its  credit  is  better  and  it  can  borrow 
the  money  cheaper  than  anybody  else.    This  means  it  could  borrow 
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the  money  to  own  the  railroads  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the 
companies  are  now  paying,  and  would  make  a  great  saving  upon 
this  item.  In  1913  the  entire  net  capitalization  of  all  our  railroads 
was  little  less  than  15J  billion  dollars.  (Statistics  of  Railways, 
I.  C.  C,  1913,  p.  36.)  This  includes  all  stocks  and  all  bonds,  watered 
and  otherwise,  with  duplications  eliminated.  It  is  generally  stated 
in  the  public  prints  that  our  railroads  are  capitalized  at  20  billion 
dollars.  I  have  even  seen  this  figure  used  by  such  eminent  authority 
as  Sir  George  Paish  and  President  Ripley  in  opposing  Government 
ownership.  But  this  is  error.  It  is  the  gross  capitalization  and 
includes  over  4  billion  dollars  of  direct  duplication.  Subtract  this 
and  the  correct  amount  is  less  than  15^  oillion  for  1913.  This 
deducts  nothing  for  water  stocks.  For  the  purpose  of  this  pres- 
entation I  will  assume  the  railroads  were  worth  the  full  capitaliza- 
tion and  that  it  would  cost  the  Government  15^  billion  dollars  to 
tfJte  them  over  in  1913,  There  is  no  way  to  tell  the  exact  rate  of 
interest  the  Government  would  have  to  pay.  In  October,  1912,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Yoakum  estimated  it  as  2i  per  cent.  In  1914  Sir  George  Paish 
estimated  it  at  3^  per  cent.  I  will  split  the  difference  and  use  3  per 
cent.  At  that  rate  the  whole  interest  charge  which  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  would  have  been  460  million  dollars.  All  of  the 
other  net  earnings  would  have  been  saved  and  the  amount  is  over. 
450  million  dollars  after  allowing  for  all  taxes,  upkeep,  and  main- ' 
tenance  expenses  of  all  kinds.  (iTC.  C.  S.  of  R.,  1913,  p.  48.)  Here 
is  the  summary  for  that  year : 

Interest  on  funded  debt J404,817,955 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt 31,181.828 

Amortization  of  discount  on  funded  debts 2, 579, 103 

Appropriations  for  dividends,  reserves,  betterments,  etc 471,801,973 

Total  net  earnings 910,390,654 

Interest  charge  under  Government  ownership 460,000,000 

Saving  because  of  superior  Oovemment  credit 450,390,654 

The  above  does  not  represent  all  of  the  saving  upon  this  item  of 
Government  credit.  The  same  table  on  the  above  page,  48,  shows  a 
general  balance  of  $1,115,028,899.  This  is  a  general  surplus  accumu- 
hited  over  a  series  of  years,  and  if  the  Government  owned  the  rail- 
roads it  would  all  have  been  saved.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact 
amount  of  this  surplus  that  should  be  assigned  to  1913  or  any  other 
particular  year.  This  table  shows  a  decrease  of  surplus  for  1913, 
out  that  is  due  to  bookkeeping.  A  comparison  with  the  table  for 
1912  (I,  C.  C.  S.  of  R.,  p.  51)  shows  an  increase  and  the  cause  of 
these  discrepancies  is  there  explained.  If  we  assign  one-fifteenth  of 
this  surplus  to  1913,  it  would  amount  to  about  $75,000,000  and  raise 
the  annual  saving  because  of  better  Government  credit  to  over 
$526,000,000. 

There  is  another  special  reason  why  this  should  be  done.  In  1913 
the  railroads  were  asking  increased  rates.  An  increased  expense 
account  would  help  their  showing  of  poverty  and  thus  help  get  the 
higher  rates.  It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  and  accommodating  coin- 
cidence that  the  expense  of  maintaining  way  and  structure  and  of 
maintaining  equipment  increased  the  enormous  sum  of  $120,779,276. 
(I.C.C.S.of  K.,  1912, p. 54, and  1913,p.52.)  This  never  happened 
before  except  in  1910,  when  they  were  asking  advanced  rates,  and  it 
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was  continued  in  1914,  when  they  were  still  asking  advanced  rates.  It 
would  therefore  eeeiu  to  be  a  regular  phenomenon  that  precedes  an 
advance-rate  case.  This  means  either  that  they  neglect  maintenance 
over  a  series  of  years  and  then  catch  up  all  at  once  in  order  to  use 
the  unfavorable  comparison  to  secure  higher  rates,  or  else  they  use 
large  sums  for  betterments  and  charge  them  to  maintenance  for  the 
double  purpose  of  improving  their  properties  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time  securing  higher  rates.  Perhaps  both  are 
true  in  a  large  measure.  As  a  concrete  illustration  of  this  policy, 
in  1913  the  Pennsylvania  system  increased  its  allowance  over  1912 
for  renewals  and  depreciation  of  locomotives  an  average  of  110  per 
cent  per  locomotive.  This  single  item  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000. 
ii^ven  if  1913  depleted  the  surplus  on  the  books,  still  it  more  than  sup- 
plied its  share  in  fact  by  taking  care  of  so  great  maintenance  expense. 
The  plea  is  sometimes  made  that  many  of  the  items  of  this  sur- 

S'us  are  mere  bookkeeping  and  can  not  be  figured  as  a  saving  under 
overmnent  ownership.  This  plea  can  not  i»  entertained.  In  all  of 
the  rate  cases  the  companies  always  present  the  properties  bought 
from  these  items  as  a  part  of  their  property  investment,  and  tney 
demand  a  return  upon  them.  Under  the  system  of  regulation  they 
are  charged  against  the  people  and  therefore  under  the  system  of 
Government  ownership  they  would  be  saved  to  the  people. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  I  have  figured  the  Government's 
interest  charges  upon  the  basis  that  the  roads  would  cost  19|  billion 
dollars.  That  this  is  too  high  there  is  little  doubt.  An  investigation 
of  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  in  October,  1913,  showed 
that  all  of  the  stocks  and  all  of  the  bonds  of  all  of  the  railroads 
could  have  been  bought  on  the  market  at  that  time  for  a  little 
less  than  14  billion  dollars.  This  would  reduce  the  Government 
interest  charge  by  over  $40,000,000.  With  all  of  these  facte  in  view 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  Government  credit  would  save  over 
$500,000,000  per  year  even  if  the  Government  were  required  to  pay 
31  per  cent  for  the  money  to  buy  the  railroads.  With  the  enormous 
earnings  of  1916,  and  as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  1917,  fiscal  year,  this 
saving  would  be  increased  to  over  $600,000,000  per  year. 

It  would  now  be  well  to  notice  the  claims  of  the  opponents  of- 
Government  ownership  upon  this  proposition.  They  all  admit  the 
Government  could  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  At 
present  the  average  rate  the  railroads  are  paying  is  about  4^  per 
cent,  while  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  Government  is  only  2^  per 
cent.  (Dunn's  book,  p.  58.)  While  they  admit  these  facts  and  also 
admit  that  net  earnings  are  much  greater  than  interest  rates,  they 
still  figure  the  saving  because  of  superior  Government  credit  at 
about  one-fourth  of  my  claims.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  book  entitled  "  Government  Ownership  of  Rail- 
ways," published  in  1913  by  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette.  This  book  was  distributed  by  the  railroads  free 
of  charge  to  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  The  identical  copy 
which  I  present  here  was  so  received  by  a  little  paper  which  I  publish 
at  Washington,  Iowa.  The  inscription  on  tne  paper  cover  says, 
"The  author  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  America  on  rail- 
road questions,  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  regarded  as 
conservative,  judicial,  and   fair."     I  concede  the  eminence  of  this 
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author,  but  I  deny  that  he  is  judicial  and  fair.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
official  mouthpiece  and  ad^oi-ate  of  the  railroads,  both  for  private 
ownership  and  liigher  rates,  and  I  shall  use  this  book  as  an  example 
of  the  partisan  and  unfair  methods  of  the  railroads  in  trying  to 
develop  public  sentiment  against  (iovemment  ownership. 

On  page  68  he  estimates  the  cost  of  the  railroads  to  the  Government 
in  1910  at  $16,000,000,000  and  the  rate  of  interest  at  3i  per  cent 
This  would  make  the  annual  interest  charge  $560,000,000  per  year, 
or  $100,000,000  higher  than  I  figure  it.  This  difference  arises  be- 
cause Mr.  Dunn  takes  the  extreme  view  of  private  ownership;  but  his 
unfairness  appears  at  the  next  step.  When  he  comes  to  compute  the 
saving  he  considers  only  the  net  mterest  and  dividends  paid  by  the 
railway  companies,  which  total  only  $680,000,000.  Subtracting  the 
above  interest  charge  would  leave  a  saving  of  only  $120,000,000. 
Mr.  Dunn  took  his  ngui-es  from  page  60,  Statistics  oi  Railways,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  1910.  He  only  found  two  items  of 
interest  and  one  of  dividends  to  consider,  but  on  the  same  page  is 
another  item  of  $222,000,000  which  he  omitted.  The  table  plainly 
shows  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  net  revenue  available  for  adjust- 
ments and  improvements.  A  note  shows  that  all  of  this  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  Government  except  about  $91,000,000— $86,000,000 
dividends  from  surplus  and  $6,000,000  deficit  weak  lines— and  this 
would  add  $131,000,000  to  Mr.  Dunn's  $120,000,000  and  make  the 
total  saving  $251,000,000  on  his  own  basis.  If  we  add  to  this  a 
proper  assignment  of  general  surplus  and  consider  the  increased 
maintenance  charges  of  over  $109,000,000  for  this  year — this  was  the 
1910  year^-all  of  the  discrepancies  between  my  own  conclusions  and 
those  of  Mr.  Dunn's  book  are  explained. 

Mr.  Dunn  also  says,  page  63,  that  capitalization  of  switching  and 
terminal  companies  is  excluded  from  his  consideration,  because  no 
figures  are  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  On  page 
52,  Statistics  of  Railways,  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  1910, 
in  the  very  table  from  which  he  took  his  figures,  I  find  included  an 
item  of  $136,634,040  for  "  Securities  of  switching  and  terminal  com- 
panies not  represented  in  figures  first  above  stated."  These  great 
mistakes,  all  on  the  side  of  private  ownership,  ^ow  the  unfairness 
with  which  the  most  eminent  authority  may  sustain  his  cause. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  of  credit,  ^ntlemen,  I  now  desire  to 
depart  from  mv  written  brief  to  say  that  I  believe  that  before  I  am 
through  you  will  find  me  the  strongest  defender  of  the  credit  of  the 
railroads  of  any  that  has  appeared  before  you.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  to  my  interest  and  to  the  furtherance  of  my  argument  to  admit 
that  they  have  failed,  that  their  credit  is  broken  down,  and  that  it 
is  now  a  corpse,  dead,  and  that  resurrection  would  be  the  only  rem- 
edy, because  the  only  institution  that  could  bring  about  a  resurrec- 
tion would  surely  be  the  Government;  but  I  am  standing  upon  the 
facts  in  this  matter,  and  I  want  to  present  the  question  of  credit  to 
you  as  I  see  it  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Thom,  for  the  railroads,  has  asked  a  return  of  6  per  cent  and 
3  per  cent  for  surplus,  saying  that  it  would  take  somelninv  of  this 
kind  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  railroads.  I  first  met  this  credit  argu- 
ment in  the  1910  advance  rate  case :  that  was  when  the  big  calamity 
howl  began.  The  westem  railroad  attorneys  and  railroad  presidents 
appeared  before  the  commission  and  sang  that  song  with  great  force 
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and  rehemeiice  at  tliat  time.  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  why :  As  Mr,  Thorn  has  said,  the  rate  cases  have 
all  been  decided  in  the  more  prosperous  years,  and  hei-e  is  the  reason 
why:  The  raih-oads  themselves  have  selected  the  years  in  whicli  they 
would  ask  for  an  advance.  They  selected  1910  as  the  first  year,  ana 
the  expense  accounts  seem  to  have  been  properly  and  scientifically 
and  efficiently  arranged,  because  they  increased  $109,000,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  That  seemed  to  have  been  taken  core  of  firat  rate, 
but  the  prophets  could  not  see  six  montht^  into  the  future,  and  before 
the  case  was  over  the  reports  for  1910  came  in,  showing  the  greatest 
earnings  the  railroads  had  ever  had  in  all  their  history,  and  they  lost 
that  case;  the  calamity  howl  did  not  win  that  year.  Then  they 
stepped  back  and  waited  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  and  in  1913  they 
made  a  new  start  in  the  eastern  advance  rate  case,  and  again  they 
frot  into  identically  the  same  trouble.  The  prophets  of  calamity 
failed,  and  1918  came  up  as  another  big  year,  next  to  1910  the  great- 
est, and  before  the  case  was  over  they  had  to  face  that  fact. 

That  case  ran  along  over  into  1914.  The  expenses  increased  for 
1913,  1120,000,000  over  the  preceding  year,  and  they  never  go  back, 
gentlemen;  when  thev  make  one  of  those  horizontal  rises,  it  stays 
ihere.  Then  for  1914  the  increase  was  $20,000,000  more  over  1913, 
and  the  case  was  decided  just  before  the  war  began  in  1914,  and  they 
lost  that  case,  as  you  will  remember,  on  the  first  decision.  The  east- 
em  railroad  presidents  were  forced  to  admit,  on  cross-examination, 
that  the  3.5  roads  in  the  case  had  earned  and  were  earning  at  that 
time  a  net  of  8.07  per  cent  upon  nil  their  stock — water  and  all — and 
that  defeated  their  claim  for  an  advance.  Tlien  the  war  broke  out 
and  then  this  calamity  howl  reached  its  apex ;  I  think  it  was  the  loud- 
est and  noisest  and  most  persistent  at  that  time.  The  war  hit  some 
other  lines  of  business  and  other  people  lost  because  of  its  beginning, 
but  the  railroads  seemed  to  think  they  should  come  in  and  take  care 
of  their  losses  as  well  as  their  own;  so  they  began,  and  they  did 
alarm  the  country  about  the  future  of  the  railroads.  They  even 
<.-alled  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  succeeded  in  alarm- 
ing him  and  he  gave  out  a  statement  practically  indorsing  an  increase 
of  the  rates  at  that  time,  and  the  case  was  reopened  and  speedily 
tried  and,  upon  the  hearing,  about  one-half  of  the  5  per  cent  advance 
was  granted  in  the  East,  or  perhaps  about  45  per  cent  of  the  tonnage. 
This  encouraged  the  western  roads,  and  then  the  third  advance  rate 
case  was  begun  immediately ;  but  before  it  could  be  reached  for  trial 
in  March  of  1915,  the  war  tide  had  changed  things,  and  instead  of  the 
apprehension  because  of  the  war,  instead  of  all  that  great  talk  of 
calamity,  the  first  witness,  President  Schaff,  appearing  on  the  stand 
said  they  were  not  asldng  this  increase  because  of  a  war  calamity. 
The  very  reason  why  the  roads  in  the  East  had  secured  their  advance 
was  now  abandoned,  because  these  prophets  of  dire  calamity  for  rail- 
road credit  had  again  failed  and  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  were 
mounting  upward  as  thev  never  had  before,  even  beating  the  years 
of  1910  and  1913.     They  also  lost  this  case. 

In  the  course  and  during  all  of  these  calamity  talks  in  these  dif- 
ferent hearings  before  the  commission,  each  time  a  new  set  of  repre- 
sentatives appeared,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  bad  the  honor  of 
meeting  Judge  Thom,  who  now  comes  with  the  same  old  story  that  I 
heard  over  and  over  again,  telling  it  to  this  congressional  committee. 
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Every  time  they  i;rant  higher  returns  they  ask  higher  rates;  tliat  is^ 
the  thing  that  will  restore  their  credit  It  was  asRed  here  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  that  3  per  cent  surplus,  and  I  have  to  say  that 
after  listening  attentively  and  reading  the  record,  it  leaves  me  in  tho 
fog.  I  can  not  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  3  per  cent  surplus. 
I  heard  Mr.  Brvan's  statement  and  I  understood  distinctly  what  he 
meant  by  "  surplus."  He  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  surplus  of 
25  per  cent  of  their  capital  stock;  to  let  them  pile  up  a  surplus  that 
high  and  thei'  stop  it,  and  that  they  should  use  that  25  per  cent  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  the  shortages  on  the  lean  years.  Now,  that 
is  clear  and  distinct  and  plain  and  anybody  can  understand  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  that,  and  I  will  say  to  ^ou,  gentlemen,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  unreasonable  surplus,  if  it  means  25  per  cent  of 
the  capital  stock,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  in 
1913  tney  had  a  billion  one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars  of 
surplus  already  piled  up,  whicli  would  be  about  20  per  cent  od 
all  the  capital  stock  outstanding  at  that  time,  so  on  an  average  they 
are  almost  uj>  to  the  limit  on  the  surplus  right  now ;  perhaps  they  are. 

What  do  the  railroads  propose  to  do  wiui  this  3  per  c^itt  Is  that 
to  go  on  perpetually  and  eternally,  forever?  If  a  lean  year  comes 
along  and  takes  1  per  cent  out,  is  the  other  2  per  cent  to  be  added  int 
Is  that  all  they  are  to  lose  out  of  it?  If  thai  is  the  meaning,  gentle- 
men, they  are  asking  for  a  straight  9  per  cent  return;  that  is  all  it 
means.  If  they  are  going  to  allow  this  to  accumulate  until  it  amounts 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock,  and  then  stop  it,  and  use  the  whole 
amount  simply  to  make  up  for  lean  years,  there  would  be  some  reason 
to  that;  but  tney  do  not  propose  that  and  have  not  made  that  clear. 
In  fact,  they  have  said  that  after  the  surplus  is  earned,  it  belongs  to 
the  stockholders.  That  means  that  out  of  this  surplus  they  want  to 
use  it  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past — to  build  additions 
and  betterments — and  they  want  to  ask  the  public  to  build  up  their 
roads  and  improve  them,  and  after  we  have  paid  the  money,  they  own 
the  road ;  and  then  they  ask  us  to  pay  dividends — rates  Mgh  enough 
to  yield  them  dividends  upon  tlie  very  donations  which  we  have  made 
into  surplus.  Tliat  is  what  it  means;  and  in  the  valuation  which  is 
going  on  by  the  commission  now  that  point  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  I  understand  that  the  commission  is  not  able  to  or  has 
not  separated  the  building  of  additions  and  betterments  out  of  sur- 
plus from  those  built  out  of  new  capital,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  have  its  attention  focused  upon 
imd  should  consider  very  seriously,  because  it  means  a  great  burden 
en  ourjpeople  forever  afterwards. 

Mr.  Thorn  said  that  their  credit  was  impaired  because  of  the  new 
arrangement  of  capitalization.  The  margin  of  safety,  as  he  said, 
has  been  reduced.  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  bond  issues  to 
stock  issues  has  greatly  increased,  but  I  desire  to  show  you  a  situa- 
tion here  that  in  spite  of  that — in  spite  of  all  this  calamity  howl 
during  all  these  years,  in  spite  of  all  the^e  irregularities  of  financ- 
ing that  Mr.  Tlielen  has  shown  you  in  detail,  and  every  statement 
of  which  is  tnie — in  spite  of  all  those  things,  this  credit  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  is  so  great  that  for  14  years  it  was 
steadier  than  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  they  could  borrow  money  cheaper  than 
the  Government  of  ttie  United  States,  not  at  all,  but  I  mean  that 
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the  fluctuations  over  a  period  of  14  years  of  actually  incorporated 
lines  showed  a  little  less  fluctuation  of  the  railroad  credit  than  of 
the  United  States  combined  with  the  Governments  of  England,  of 
Germany,  of  France,  and  of  the  20  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  western  advance  rate  case  we  made  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  this  credit  question.  Mr.  Norton,  who  is  now  an  editor 
on  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was  the.  expert  ^yhom  we  employed  to 
do  that.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  results  of  his  investigation--a 
chart.  The  lower  line  on  this  chart  represents  the  cerdit  of  the 
four  great  Governments  I  have  named  and  of  the  20  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States.  The  average  credit,  beginning  in  1900  and 
going  up  to  the  end  of  1914,  to  January  1,  1915.  Here  is  the  per 
cent  that  the  average  of  those  governments  and  cities  had  to  pay 
during  that  period,  and  all  the  fluctuations  are  shown.  This  per 
cent  will  be  a  little  higher  than  the  Government  would  have  to 
pay,  because  the  cities — I  do  not  mean  the  utilities;  I  mean  city  bonds 
themselves;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about  now — they  pay  a  little 
higher  rate  than  the  Government. 

The  next  line  up  here  is  the  group  of  northwestern  railways,  and 
I  will  read  the  names  of  them.  They  are:  The  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy ;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western ;  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha ;  the 
Great  Northern;  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis;  the  Northern  Pacific; 
and  the  Union  Pacific.  Those  were  the  ones  that  were  averaged  in 
this  next  line,  and  that  shows  what  their  funded  debt  cost  them 
during  those  same  years  as  examined  and  figured  out  by  the  actual 
market  quotations  during  all  those  times. 

The  third  line  at  the  top  is  the  southwestern  group  of  railroads, 
and  I  will  read  those.  Tney  are:  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe;  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific;  the  Colorado  &  Southern; 
the  Kansas  City  &  Southern;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  the 
Missouri  Pacific;  the  Southern  Pacific;  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  the  St.  Louis  &  South  Western. 

There  are  the  two  groups.  I  regret  for  the  purpose  of  my  pre- 
sentation that  this  does  not  show  the  Government  credit  alone  as 
compared  with  the  railroad  credit.  This  shows  it  almost  1  per 
cent  higher  than  the  Government  credit  would  be  alone,  but  never- 
theless it  helps  to  illustrate  the  general  parallel  I  am  making  that 
Government  credit  is  always  lower  than  the  corporation  credit,  and 
there  are  those  three  lines.  I  am  going,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pass  liiis 
chart  to  the  committee  and  you  can  pass  it  along.  It  is  easy  to 
s6e  how  the  parallel  runs.  Here  is  where  the  Government's  credit 
started  and  tnere  is  where  it  ended.  Here  is  where  the  northwest- 
em  railroads  started  and  there  is  where  they  ended. 

The  rising  interest  rate  was  not  quite  as  much  for  that  group  of 
railroads  as  for  this  combination  of  governments  and  cities,  and 
individually  it  is  true  of  Uie  governments,  and  the  same  is  true 
generally  of  the  southwestern  group  of  railroads  which  had  so  many 
of  these  bad  financing  propositions. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  might  have  it  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Bbookhast.  If  it  could  be  put  in  the  record,  I  would  desire 
to  have  it  appear. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows dt 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  say  further  that  was  the  exhibit  that  was 
put  in  the  rat«  cases,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found 
the  facts  as  stated  there  to  be  true  in  its  findings  and  it  was  not  seri- 
ously controverted  in  any  way. 

As  to  the  stocks.  That  was  the  other  feature  of  capitalization. 
We  will  see  what  happened  to  them  at  the  same  time.  I  have  an- 
other chart,  prepared  on  the  same  line  by  the  same  expert,  and  the 
100  per  cent  and  the  200  per  cent,  and  so  on,  was  given,  and  this  was 
compared  with  industrials.  What  happened  to  the  railroad  stocks  of 
these  groups  of  railroads  compared  to  some  of  the  best  industrials  in 
the  United  States?  You  mill  see  the  heavy  black  line,  the  railroad 
stocks,  started  lowest;  they  passed  industrials,  got  away  up  above 
there.  There  were  more  fluctuations  in  them,  but  they  earned  consid- 
erably above  the  industrials.  So  that  both  the  bonds  and  stocks  of 
railroads  during  that  period  of  14  years — the  bonds  stayed  steadier 
than  our  Government  securities  and  the  best  municipalities,  and 
stocks  steadier  than  our  best  industrials. 

Mr.  Thom  gave  you  some  figures  upon  the  credit  of  the  earnings 
of  the  railroads  as  one  reason  why  this  credit  was  impaired,  and  he 
claimed — he  took  the  net  earnings  from  the  year  1906  to  the  year 
1910,  inclusive,  then  the  earnings  from  1911  to  1915,  inclusive,  and 
he  found  them  to  be  5.25  per  cent  for  the  first  years  and  4.56  per  cent 
for  the  next  five  years,  ending  June  30,  1915.  That  showed  a  decline 
of  about  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  in  the  earnings  in  five  years. 
That  tends  to  illustrate  the  claim  that  earnings  were  declining,  do 
you  not  see  t 

Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  just  moved  the  thing  down 
one  year.  I  took  the  years  from  1905  to  1909.  He  had  the  years  1906 
to  1910.  I  just  moved  it  back  one  year  and  the  average  was  5,04  per 
cent.  Then  I  took  the  years  1910  to  1914,  the  next  five  years,  and  the 
average  was  5.64  per  cent,  so  by  just  sliding  it  forward  one  year  you 
get  an  advance  of  sixty  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent 

The  experts  who  select  these  years  are  very  expert  gentlemen,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  rate  cases,  in  which  we  had  to  watch 
them,  to  watch  the  selections  they  made.  If  a  combination  was  in 
favor  of  the  roads,  they  were  so  expert  that  they  never  failed  to 
find  it. 

I  tried  to  bring  that  up  to  1916,  to  see  what  the  result  would  be. 
I  went  to  the  commission  to  get  the  figures,  but  the  capitalization, 
etc.,  is  not  up  to  date,  but  taking  the  great  earnings  of  tliat  year  you 
will  find  there  was  no  decline  when  you  bring  up  ihat  five  years. 

Here  is  another  thing.  I  found  in  the  latest  figures  from  the  com- 
mission that  the  total  net  earnings  of  the  railroads  earning  $1,000,000 
or  more  for  the  two  months  of  Julv  and  August — ^that  is,  the  first  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  vear—were  $204,482,000.  In  1915  they  were  onlv 
$161,522,000.  There  is  an  increase  of  about  $43,000,000  for  two 
months,  and  that  increase  is  on  top  of  another  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  perhaps  $25,000,000  more.  In  that  two  months  the 
increase  in  the  revenues  of  these  railroads  was  enough  to  pay  as 
much  as  they  have  estimated  the  entire  expense  of  the  Adamson  law 
would  be  in  putting  the  eight-hour  day  into  effect. 

Here  is  another  proposition :  These  figures  of  earnings  that  were 
given  you  by  Mr.  Thorn  were  upon  the  whole  capitalization  of  the 
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rallroadii.  You  are  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  return  on 
the  whole  capitalization.  The  reti:rn  upon  the  bonded  or  funded 
part  of  this  capitalization  is  fixed  by  contract.  The  people  of  the 
country'  are  not  going  to  be  &sked  to  pay  a  commission  to  the  rail- 
roads for  getting  that  first-mortgage  loan  on  a  public  utility  of 
this  kind.  The  cast  of  that  was  the  interest  paid  for  that  part  of  the 
capitalization.  The  important  part,  and  the  place  where  they  are  to 
get  the  return,  is  upon  the  stoct  capitalization;  so  why  not  m  these 
comparisons,  nse  the  net  earnings  upon  the  stock  values? 

For  instance.  I  took  1913,  which  was  the  only  record  I  had  before 
me,  and  in  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Thorn  the  earnings  on  the  whole 
capitalization  were  only  5.94  per  cent,  but  the  earnings  on  all  the 
<-apital  stock,  water  ana  all,  after  paying  all  the  interest  on  all  the 
bonds,  was  8.31  per  cent. 

Gentlemen,  you  can  see  by  that  why  net  earnings  may  be  increasing 
on  the  capital  stock  and  declining  on  the  whole  capitalization,  so  we 
must  watch  out  for  the  comparisons  of  figures.  They  have  deadfalls 
in  them. 

The  next  subject  I  desire  to  consider  is  the  proposition  of  the 
unearned  increment  of  real  estate.  The  railroads  are  constantly 
capitalizing  unearned  increment  and  claiming  a  return  upon  it. 
This  claim  has  been  resisted,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  finally  decided  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be  satisfied  to 
receive  a  return  upon  the  increase  in  tlie  value  of  the  i-eal  estate. 
(Minnesota  Rate  case,  Simpson  v,  Shepard,  230  U.  S.,  377.)  This 
theory  constantly  adds  the  unearned  increment  to  the  value  of  rail- 
road property.  'Under  private  ownership  this  added  value  belongs 
to  the  stockholders.  Under  Government  ownership  it  would  be  a 
saving  to  the  Government.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  tne  exact  amount 
of  this  saving.  The  record  of  the  past  will  not  be  known  until  the 
valuation  of  the  railroads  is  completed.  I  can  only  give  a  concrete 
example  and  estimate  the  total.  In  the  Minnesota  Bate  case,  above 
cit«d,  the  master  determined  the  cost  and  the  present  value  of  the 
real  estate  for  terminals  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  the  cities  of 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth. 

Up  to  1908  he  found  the  original  cost  to  Ire  $4.5-27.228.76.  He 
found  the  present  value  at  that  time  to  be  $17,315,869.45.  This 
finding  was  not  approved  by  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
it  did  announce  a  theory  that  allows  about  thirteen  and  one-third 
millions,  or  nearly  200  per  cent,  advance.  If  the  Government  had 
owned  the  Northern  Pacific,  every  dollar  of  this  would  have  been 
saved.  Under  private  ownership  the  stockholders  not  only  get  a 
reasonable  return  upon  their  original  investment,. but  in  this  instance 
they  got  a  present  of  over  eight  and  tliree-quarter  million  dollars, 
and  are  allowed  to  collect  a  i-etiirn  upon  it  from  the  public  forever. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  with  every  railroad  in  everv  city  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  Western  Advance  Kate  case.  1910  (20 
I.  C.  C,  Rep.,  243).  it  was  found  that  the  increase  alone  of  the  land 
values  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  amounted  to  three-fifths  of  the 
total  original  investment  of  the  entire  Burlington  system. 

The  Chaibman.  State  that  again,  please. 

Mr.  Brookhabt.  I  will  repeat  that.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  noticed, 
because  it  means  much  in  this  proposition.  , 
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It  was  found  that  the  increase  alone  of  the  land  values  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad  amounted  to  three-fifths  of  the  total  original 
investment  of  the  entire  Burlington  system.  The  figures  will  come 
later. 

On  page  SiO  Commissioner  Lane,  now  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  in  writing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commission  in 
referring  to  the  claims  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  continuously  increase  its  rates  because  of  (first) 
betterments  out  of  income,  and  (second)  increase  in  land  values, 
stated : 

If  tbe  position  of  tbe  Burllagtoa  Is  boud<1  aD<I  Is  a  precise  expression  of  what 
our  courts  will  hold  to  be  the  law,  then,  as  we  are  told,  there  Is  certaioly  the 
danger  that  we  may  never  expeot  railroad  rates  to  be  lower  than  they  are  at 
present.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  the  unwelcome  promise  made  In  this  caae 
that  they  will  continuously  advance.  In  the  face  of  such  an  economic  phil- 
osophy If  stable  and  equitable  rates  are  to  be  maintained,  the  suggestlou  has 
been  made  that  It  would  be  wise  for  the  Government  to  protect  Its  people  b; 
taking  to  Itself  these  properties  at  present  value  rather  than  await  the  day, 
perhaps  30  or  50  years  hence,  when  they  will  have  multiplied  In  value  ten  or 
twenty  fold. 

The  same  thing  has  liappened  as  to  all  of  the  right  of  way  of  all 
of  the  railroads.  The  amount  of  unearned  increment  already  capi- 
talized is  a  fabulous  sum.  It  will  be  more  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  The  growtli  and  development  of  our  country  is  only  begun. 
Eminent  authority  lias  estimated  the  future  unearned  increment  of 
our  railroad  real  estate  at  an  average  of  at  least  $300,000,000  per 
year.  The  increase  in  land  values  for  one  railroad  has  been  esti- 
mated by  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  railroad  was 
accepted  as  typical  of  the  western  territory,  it  being  the  Burlington. 
The  increase  alone  amounted  to  $150,000,000,  that  company  having  a 
capitalization  at  that  time  of  $320,000,000.  Of  course,  the  capitSi- 
zation  was  higher  than  the  original  investment,  but  $150,000,000  was 
three-fifths  of  the  original  investment. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  accurate  statement  of  the  total 
land  values  in  the  United  States,  but  considering  the  fact  that  the 
enortnous  terminals  are  in  the  East  rather  than  in  the  West,  that  the 
proportiion  of  terminals  to  the  railroad  right  of  way  is  very  much 
greater  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  and  when  you  consider  not 
only  the  increase  in  land  values  but  also  the  original  cost,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  estimate  that  the  total  land  values  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  enormous  terminals,  is  $6,000,000,000,  exclusive  of  im- 
provoments.  It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  that  land  values  have 
increased  100  per  cent  in  the  last  15  years.  If  they  increase  100  per 
cent  in  the  next  20  years,  the  annual  increa.se  by  reason  of  this  un- 
earned increment  will  amount  to  $300,000,000.  I  also  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  books  against  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  do  not  discuss  this  item.  Although 
this  item  is  so  important  that  it  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  decide 
this  great  question,  still  it  is  not  mentioned  by  tlie  advocates  of 
private  ownership.  It  deserves  a  thorough  investigation  by  this 
committee. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  unearned-increment  proposition, 
even  if  you  do  not  go  to  Government  ownership  but  decide  to  go 
ahead  with  Government  regulation,  is  one  that  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration at  your  hands.    I  believe  it  should  be  ended.    If  we  give 
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them  and  honest  valuation  and  give  them  enough  returns  to  collect 
6  per  cent  in  all  years,  that  is  sufficient,  as  they  are  not  entitled  to 
^et  a  speculative  value  out  of  property  of  this  kind.  They  are  noth- 
ing more  than  public  trustees — trustees  for  the  public — for  perform- 
ing this  service.  We  have  surrendered  this  into  their  han<&,  and  it 
is  no  more  right  that  they  should  proBt  out  of  that  trust  than  that  a 
guardian  or  administrator  of  an  estate  should  profit  out  of  the  ad- 
vance of  real  estate  which  he  controls. 

The  third  great  economic  loss  of  private  ownership  of  our  rail- 
i-oads  is  the  waste  of  competition.  The  details  of  this  subject  are 
myriad.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  them.  Those  who  favor 
uniting  our  railroads  in  a  single  giant  private  corporation  rely  upon 
the  facts  showing  the  great  waste  in  the  present  system  through 
duplication  in  everything.  With  these  facts  I  agree.  Nor  is  there 
a  vast  difference  in  the  remedy  I  propose.  I,  too,  believe  in  a  single 
giant  system,  but  I  want  aU  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
stockholdei's  and  the  Intei'state  Commerce  Commission  for  the  board 
of  directors.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
agency  which  our  people  will  trust  with  so  great  power.  But  as  to 
the  waste  of  competition,  I  shall  only  give  the  conclusions  of  the 
most  eminent  aufliority,  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  who  said  that  the  local  waste  in  New  York 
City  alone  amounted  to  $100,000,000  annually.  (U.  S.  Ind.  Com. 
IX,  985.)  In  reference  to  the  waste  of  competition  under  the  Eng- 
lish system,  Clement  Edwards,  pnge  28  Railway  Nationalization, 
says: 

What  do  tbe  wastes  of  the  preMtnit  sytitijiu,  with  Its  miinifiilU  unoerslilp  and 
divide))  manageuient,  aiuouDt  Co?  Only  an  approximate  figure  can.  of  course, 
be  glveD,  in  tlie  present  defective  state  of  railway  statistics.  Ttae  secretary  of 
(he  London  A  Norttiwestem  Railway  Co. — and  he  would  not  be  likely  to  err  on 
the  side  of  exaggeration — estimated  the  loea  as  20  per  cent  of  working  exp«ifie. 
A  similar  PHtlmate  has  been  made  by  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.  B.,  the  eminent 
engineer.  Another  rnlUvay  authority,  Cart.  Laws,  manager  of  tbe  Lancashire 
&  Yorkshire,  has  placed  the  estimate  at  24  per  cent. 

Mr.  Edward  Dudley  Kenna,  former  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Santa  Fe,  in  his  book  on  Railway  Misrule,  page  111, 
says: 

English  experts  estimate  that  the  wastes  fi'om  competition  are  equal  to  2ft 
per  cent  of  operating  expenses.  They  are  scarcely  less  In  the  United  States. 
As  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railways  for  1612  wen-  $1,958,963,000,  tlie 
reasonable  Inference  Is  that  9400,000,000  of  this  was  waste,  all  of  which  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  supply.  This  sum  exceeds  the  total  of  all  dividends 
disbursed  during  the  year  given  by  railway  companies  and  Is  also  greater  than 
the  annual  disbursements  for  military,  naval,  and  post-office  expenditures  by 
the  Govemment. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Kenna's  book  was  written  a  few  years  ago,  before 
the  great  increase  in  military  expenditui-es. 

This  is  high  authority,  and  it  seems  reliable.  Government  owner- 
ship would  remove  this  waste  and  in  this  third  great  item  would  save 
to  the  people  $400,000,000  per  year.    Summarized,  we  have : 

Annual  saving  because  of  superior  Government  credit $300,000,000 

Annual  saving  of  unearned  Increment  of  real  estate 300,000,  000 

Annual  saving  of  waste  of  couipetltton 400,000,000 

Total  annual  saving  of  Qovemment  ownership 1.200.000,000 

This  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  gross  revenues  of  all  the  rail- 
roads.   Until  recently  it  is  more  than  the  entire  appropriations  of  the 
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C'ongiesK  of  the  United  Stutes.  And  this  does  not  include  nil  of  the 
waste  and  extravagance  of  private  ownership.  There  ai-e  manv 
smaller  items,  like  legiil  expenses,  iidvertising,  and  soliciting,  which  I 
will  not  attempt  to  estimate;  however,  there  are  two  others  so  large 
that  they  ought  not  be  omitted  fram  consideration.  The  first  is  the 
wiiHtc  throiigli  the  alliances  with  subsidiary  supply  companies.  This 
waste  is  nearly  all  conceale<I.  I  will  only  quote  you  nliaf  a  distin- 
gtiished  United  States  Senator  has  said :  "  Enough  is  known  to  make 
it  reasonabiv  certain  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  railroad  expendi- 
tures annually  reported  as  necessarily  paid  out  to  maintain  the  rail- 
road and  meet  its  operating  expens^  are  not  honestly  expenditures 
for  such  purposes,  but  represent  instead  wrongful  payments  to 
'  insiders '  who  work  a  legalized  form  of  gi'aft,  tailing  a  rake-off  on 
eveiything  that  enters  into  railroad  construction,  from  the  money  to 
finance  it  to  the  oil  that  lubricates  the  engines.  The  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Co.  own  and  control  more  than  one-half  of  the 
raih-oad  mileage  of  the  United  States.  They  sell  steel  rails  to  them- 
selves at  'most  satisfactoi-y  figures,'" 

I  can  illustrate  this  by  a  personal  experience.  Some  years  ago,  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of  a  little  intevurban  railroad,  I  got 
the  B.  J.  Arnold  Co.  to  estimate  on  the  price  of  furnishing  steel  rail, 
and  the  only  price  they  quoted  was  $28  per  ton  f,  o,  b.  factory.  The 
same  year  1  had  some  business  in  Canada  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  which  was  building  an  extension  thi-ou^  some  land 
that  was  owned  by  a  company  wliich  I  represented,  and  I  went  up 
there,  and  during  the  course  of  our  business  I  made  inquiries  of  the 
parties  in  charge  of  this  extension  about  their  steel  prices,  and  they 
said  they  were  quoted  to  them  at  $20.  That  is  the  way  the  Steel 
Trust  is  doing  business  to-day, 

In  this  connection,  gentlemen,  I  have  another  exhibit  which  I 
desire  to  present  to  you.  and  I  want  to  show  you  something  about  the 
power  of  ttiis  item  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In  this  same 
rate  case,  when  we  were  examining  their  prices,  etc.,  we  made  an 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  steel  rails  as  compared  to  the  several 
items  of  steel.  The  exhibit  which  I  have  here,  the  top  line  running 
highest  through  that  variation  [exhibiting]  is  wire  nails.  There  is 
a  line  in  thei'e — and  I  have  marked  it  with  pencil  so  you  can  find  it 
easily — which  indicates  the  steel  rails. 

Now,  there  are  several  other  items  of  steel  on  that  page,  and  they 
are  going  up  and  down,  year  after  year,  from  1898  to  1914,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  perhaps  there  were 
manipulations,  but  you  see  the  variations  that  happened  all  the  way 
through  on  all  the  other  st«el  products.  The  comparison  of  the  per- 
centages will  show  that  if  steel  rails  brought  $28  per  ton,  that  wire 
nails  brought  about  $31  per  ton,  which  is  a  remarkable  thing,  consid- 
ering the  difference  in  manufacture.  Now,  what  happened  to  steel 
rails  in  1901  ?  In  1901  starts  this  black  line  [exhibiting]  representing 
steel  rails,  and  from  1901  it  has  proceede<l  as  straight  as  the  point  of 
the  compass.  It  never  varied  up  or  down  until  the  end  of  1914,  and 
that  is  as  far  as  this  exhibit  shows.  Since  the  war  began  I  under- 
stand it  has  varied  up.  but  it  is  proceeding  along  in  the  same  deadly 
?arallei.  Who  was  it  that  rejwaled  the  law  of  supply  and  deinand'f 
t  has  never  been  done  before  in  the  history  of  this  big  round  world. 
Here,  is  a  private  corporation  or  an  association  of  private  corpora- 
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tions  that  have  exerted  a  power  greater  than  the  Roman  Emperors 
or  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  not  draw  another  black  line  like  that  by  law.  You  never  can  do 
it  unless  you  take  over  these  railroads  and  own  both  the  railroads  and 
control  trie  manufacture  of  steel  rails  at  the  other  end,  as  these  men 
did.  Owning  a  majority  of  these  roads  and  selling  these  rails  at  the 
prices  they  desired,  they  were  able  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  draw  the  blackest  line — the  only  black  line'  of  its  kind — 
in  all  human  history. 

By  the  way,  I  want  you  to  see  this  exhibit,  gentlemen.  That  was 
figured  out  by  the  same  expert  in  the  western  advance  rate  case,  and 
it  was  not  contro%'erted.  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  very  great 
accuracy. 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  is  published  in  full;  see  p.  598.) 

Then  we  have  the  alliances  with  subsidiary  transportation  com- 

fanies.  Our  American  railroads  have  failed  to  perform  the  very 
tinctions  for  which  they  were  created.  They  have  admitted  their 
inefficiency  and  incompetence  by  farming  out  the  express  business, 
the  telegraph  business,  the  sleeping-car  Business,  the  tank-car  busi- 
ness, and  even  a  large  part  of  the  refrigerator  and  other  freight 
business.  These  companies  are  all  profitable.  The  receiver's  court 
has  no  terrors  for  them.  Even  a  Government  parcels  post  has  but 
slightly  affected  the  express  business.  Under  Government  ownership 
nearly  all  of  the  net  profits  of  these  parasite  companies  would  be 
saved  to  the  people.  The  extravagance  of  Governments  is  proverbial, 
but  the  extravagance  of  private  ownership  of  railroads  has  never  yet 
been  told. 

Having  pointed  out  the  economics  of  Government  ownership,  it  is 
pertinent  to  inauire  if  there  is  anything  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count to  offset  tnem.  It  will  be  conceded  that  sonie  things  do  so  oper- 
ate. According  to  Mr.  Dunn,  Government  ownership  of  railways 
has  been  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  in  53  different  countries,  and 
since  his  book  was  written  the  United  States  has  started  in  Alaska. 
This  gives  a  wide  field  for  observation.    A  review  of  the  change  from 

firivate  to  public  ownership  in  all  of  these  countries  will  show  that 
abor  has  received  better  treatment  and  better  pay  under  Govern- 
ment ownership.  This  costs  something,  and  would  absorb  a  part  of 
the  savings  I  have  indicated.  Upon  this  subject  Mr,  Dunn  says,  on 
page  338 ; 

As  to  the  Intensity  of  the  lalior  required  froui  anO  done  by  eiiiployees,  it  Is 
llbely  to  t>e  greater  uniier  priviite  than  under  public  manafrement.  As  has  i>een 
shown  elsewhere,  when  rallrosdH  have  been  trannferret)  from  private  to  public 
ownership,  there  is  almost  invnriably  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees, 
and  nnder  similar  conditions  State  rnllways  ordiiiRrliy  employ  more  men  than 
private  railways.  This  must  mean  that  on  the  avernee  the  individual  employee 
on  the  latter  Is  required  to  do  more  work  than  on  the  former.  Indeed.  It  is  one 
of  the  common  complaints  against  cap1talt!itic  employers  that  they  work  their 
employees  harder  than  Governments. 
Again,  on  page  441  he  says : 

However,  It  Is  algnlficant  that  where  there  ate  Slate  and  private  railways  In 
the  same  country.  It  Is  found  that  the  State  railways  pay  a  somewhat  higher 
scale  of  wages,  and  seldom  or  never  Is  It  found  that  tlie  opposite  la  the  case. 

These  conclusions  may  be  treated  as  the  admis.sions  of  the  best- 
informed  opponents  of  Government  ownei-ship.  They  are  true  ex- 
cept as  to  the  high-salaried  general  officers.    In  Germany  the  minis- 
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ter  of  public  works  has  charge  of  more  railroads  than  any  other  one 
man  on  earth,  and  he  manages  them  better,  but  his  salary  is  only 
$9,000  per  year  and  house  rent.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  admit  that 
$300,000,000  of  the  saving  we  have  pomted  out  would  go  to  increase 
the  number  of  emplc^ees  and  to  increase  their  pay.  This  would 
mean  better  labor  conditions,  greater  safety,  and  better  service  for 
thepublic. 

Who  is  there  woiild  regret  if  the  $20,000,000  now  paid  to  general 
officers,  largely  as  financial  experts,  legal  experts,  or  political  experts. 
were  transferred  to  the  section  hands  who  do  not  draw  a  decent  wage? 
Three  hundred  million  dollars  would  be  more  than  railroad  labor  has 
ever  asked.  This  would  leave  $900,000,000  still  to  be  used  in  lowering 
rates,  improving  the  service,  or  extending  the  facilities.  We  could 
have  1-cent  passenger  fare  if  we  wanted  it,  or  we  could  save  an  im- 
mense capital  for  new  development.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  and  the  balance  remains  large  in  favor  of  public  ownership. 

But  now  you  ask  for  a  concrete  exafnple.  You  say  this  is  all 
theory,  and  you  want  to  see  the  record  of  the  country  that  has  done 
these  things.  For  this  purpose  I  will  make  comparison  to  Germany. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  German  roads  are  well  man- 
aged. I  do  not  favor  Government  ownership  in  this  country  unless 
the  management  is  something  like  German  efficiency.  This  does  not 
mean  an  autocratic  management.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
German  roads  are  under  a  very  democratic  management.  The  at- 
tached note  is  from  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  and  gives  the  workings  in 
detail.    A  similar  system  ia  the  most  suitable  for  this  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  read  to  you  a  note  about  how  the 
Prussian  railroads  are  managed.  They  are  really  State  roads  in 
Germany.  Prussia  is  the  greatest  State.  Over  and  above  the  Prus- 
sian management  there  is  a  sort  of  supervising  office  that  brushes 
down  any  distrust  among  the  States.  It  does  not  exercise  any- 
thing like  the.authority  of  our  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
to  private  owner^ip.  The  real  management,  after  all,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  over  there,  and  this  note  that  I  read  you  now 
gives  the  management  of  the  Prussian  railways,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  it  is  both  cooperative  and  democratic,  exceedingly  so,  and  as  com- 
pared with  the  system  which  these  railroads  are  proposing  here  now 
of  abolishing  practically  all  the  State  commissions  and  giving  all  the 
authority  of  all  the  management  into  the  hands  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  alone,  the  autocracy  of  the 
plan  proposed  here  in  the  United  States  would  be  beyond  expression, 
when  you  compare  it  with  the  so-called  autocratic  management  in 
Germany.    Now,  let  us  see : 

Railwa>-s  are  managed  by  the  mlnlBter  of  public  works  at  the  top  (with  a 
national  advlsoo'  counclU,  21  railway  directories,  6  classes  of  local  officers 
(mwratlDg,  machine,  traffic,  shop,  telegraph,  and  building).  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal duties  of  the  local  traffic  office  Is  to  mnlntnln  o  "  li\inj!  union  "  between 
the  railway  admlnlrtratlon  and  the  public.  The  chiefs  of  these  offices  are  re- 
quired to  get  into  intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  their  localities.  Each 
local  traffic  chief  "  by  numerous  iwrsoual  Intprvlews  and  obfierviitlous  must 
inform  himself  concerning  the  needs  of  the  service  in  his  district,  investigate 
and  remedv  compinlnts  and  evils  without  delay,  and  taiie  such  measures  as 
will  secure" the  most  efficient  s.-rvlce."  It  is  nlso  one  of  his  dutios  to  Inform  the 
nubile  concerning  the  organization  and  admlniatratlon  of  the  railways.  The 
management  has  nothlnft  to  hide  from  the  public,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desires 
the  public  to  know  eiactly  what  is  being  done  and  why. 
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The  loual  uiIvlHor.v  <.'<)uncila  are  cimiposed  at  re|)resentatlveB  rrom  chiiubers 
«f  coiiimerce.  labor  orBUiilzatioiia,  furuiere"  unions,  dalrj-  asMK-iutloiis,  uen-tiaDts' 
clubs,  etc.:  all  sorts  of  Industrial  and  social  comblnntlons  are  represented  in 
these  advisory  councils,  and  the  law  requires  the  directories  to  consult  these 
advisory  bo<lies.  The  people  organized  accoriltng  to  their  Interests  Into  varlaiui 
forms  of  industrial  union  (chambers  of  commerce,  labor  anions,  fanners'  asao- 
clatlons,  etc.)  elect  the  members  of  the  local  advisory  councils,  and  these 
connclls  in  turn  elect  30  out  of  the  40  members  of  the  national  advisory  t>oar<I. 
the  other  10  members  being  appointed,  3  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and 
forests.  3  by  the  minister  of  trade  and  industry,  2  by  the  minister  of  finance,  and 
2  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  State  ofBclals  being  ineligible.  These  ad- 
visory bodies  do  actually  discuss  with  the  greatest  force,  clearness,  and  ettec- 
tlveness  all  sorts  of  questions  about  rates  and  classlflcatloii  and  the  conduct  of 
the  railroads ;  they  make  their  recommendations  and  suggestions,  and  they  are 
almost  always  adopted — always,  In  fact,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  condi- 
tions l)eyond  the  control  of  the  railway  management  prevent  adoption  from 
being  reasonably  possible.  So  that  in  Germany  to-day  the  railway  system  Is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  manage  and  direct.  The  roads  ar« 
actually  operated  In  the  Interests  of  the  [Wople  on  one  of  the  most  ileniocratlc 
•and  cooperative  plans  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine. 

Each  railway  directory  must*  consult  the  circuit  council  on  nil  Important 
matters  concerning  the  railways  In  Itn  circuit.  This  applies  especially  to  tlme- 
tiible«  and  rati-  schedules.  On  the  other  hand,  the  c-ouiicll  makes  recouuueudu- 
tlons  to  the  directory.  In  case  of  emergency  the  directory  may  act  accordiu^ 
to  Its  own  Judment  Independently  of  the  council,  but  it  la  required  to  report 
all  such  cases  to  the  standing  committee  of  the  council  and  to  the  council  itself. 
This  provision  supplies  the  elastic  element  which  enables  the  railway  manage- 
ment to  (.■oniblne  full  efficiency  and  executive  force  with  the  council  system. 
Each  council  has  a  standing  committee  which  receives  petitions,  gathers  anil 
sifts  evidence,  and  reports  to  the  council. 

If.  for  any  reason,  the  circuit  council  and  the  local  dlrectorj'  can  not  agree, 
or  the  question  in  hand  Is  too  large  for  local  settlement,  the  matter  goes  up  to 
the  national  council  and  the  minister.  The  national  coundl  meets  at  least  twl<v 
annually  and  deliberates  on  such  matters  as  the  proposed  budget,  normal  frelixht 
and  passenger  rates,  classlflcatlon  of  freight,  special  and  differential  ralci*. 
proposed  changes  In  regulation  governing  the  operations  of  railways,  and  allied 
questions.  The  taw  requires  it  to  submit  its  opinion  on  any  question  brought 
before  It  by  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  it  has  the  right  to  make  any 
rec<unmendatlons  It  sees  flt  In  regard  to  aiii'  matter  relating  to  the  rnilWHys. 
Its  proceedings  are  regularly  submitted  to  the  Landtag,  where  they  are  con 
sldered  In  connection  with  the  budget,  thus  eatnbliahlng  "an  organic  connee- 
tion  "  between  Uie  national  council  and  the  Parliament.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
ceedingM  are  made  accessible  to  everyone  and  an  opportunity  Is  given  to  approve 
or  disapprove  what  the  council  does  through  parliamentary  representatives. 
The  system  is  one  of  reciprocal  questioning  and  answering  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  of  public  works,  the  national  council,  and  the  Parliament. 

For  the  puiT>ose  of  this  comparison,  I  will  take  my  figures  from 
Mr.  Dunn's  book.  AVhen  they  are  unfair  tliey  are  also  unfavorable 
to  Government  ownership,  so  I  use  as  my  basis  the  concessions  of 
the  opposition.  The'  mileage  of  the  Prussian  H&ssian  State  Rail- 
ways m  1910  was  23,325  andthe  cost  per  mile  was  $114,000.  (Dunn, 
p.  180.)  The  net  earnings  were  $170,000,000  (Dunn,  311).  but  from 
this  should  be  deducted  $21,000,000  for  taxes  not  collected.  (Dunn. 
313.)  This  would  leave  $149,000,000  of  profit  to  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment in  1910,  after  paying  all  expenses  and  taxes  as  great  as  ours. 
and  this  vast  sum  was  earned  on  23,335  miles  of  line.  The  mileage 
for  the  United  States  was  238,609,  or  more  than  10  times  as  great. 
At  this  ratio  the  American  roads  would  have  earned  more  than  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars,  and  deducting  form  this  the  entire  interest 
charge  would  have  left  over  1,135  millions  net.  This  is  a  wide  mar- 
gin over  a  billion  dollars,  and  it  shows  that  Germany  actually  did 
what  I  claim  the  United  States  ought  to  do. 
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What  in  tlie  answer  to  this  fata]  achievement?  In  the  main  we 
hear  two.  Fii-st,  it  is  loudly  proclaimed  that  wages  in  the  United 
States  are  double  what  they  are  in  Germany,  and,  second,  the  Ameri- 
can freight  rates  are  the  lowest  in  the  world.  The  first  is  more  than 
offset  by  tlie  gi'^oter  cost  of  railroads  in  Germany,  and  the  second  I 
challenge  ana  will  seek  to  disprove.  In  order  to  make  the  compari- 
son I  snbmit  tlie  following  table.  The  German  figures  are  from  Mr. 
Dunn's  book  and  the  American  from  Statistics  of  Railways,  I.  C.  C, 
1010.  which  is  the  same  year  used  by  Mr.  Dunn : 

"   Tt™    I  United  SUMS, 


HUeagf  apeiated 

-CapltaUmlonarriulDfcanstrucltoD  per  mile  olroad... 
Pu»n|[«  density,  pauovers  curled  I  mile  pec  mile  o  I 
Ai-erage  Jourr  -    -  •- 


«er»lcper  pa!..„.   ._ 

Frelsht  dainty  Itona  liwilrd  I  mile  per  mile  o[  line) 

Avenge  haul,  milfs., 

Total coDipeumtlon  AmerlCHU raUn;  emplajMS.  1810.. 


Average  wage  (Dunn,  177),  Prussian  about  one-half  of  American. 

If  the  German  wages  are  only  one-half  the  American  wages  and 
hU  other  conditions  were  equal,  then  it  is  certain  American  earnings 
would  be  less.  A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  shows  other  condi- 
tions are  not  equal.  The  first  great  discrepancy  is  in  the  cost  of  the 
road.  We  find  that  the  German  roads  cost  over  $51,000  per  mile 
more  than  the  capitalization  of  the  American  roads.  If,  therefore, 
the  American  roads  cost  as  much  there  would  be  an  additional 
■$12,000,000,000  upon  which  to  earn  a  dividend.  If  we  took  half  of 
the  American  wages  shown  in  the  table  for  that  pun>ose  they  would 
yield  about  $f)72,000,000,  or  about  4.77  per  cent.  But  on  page  311 
Mr.  Dunn  shows  the  German  roads  earned  6.48  per  cent  upon  their 
entire  cost  of  $114,000  per  mile.  Therefore  the  one  item  of  greater 
cost  of  road  more  than  offsets  the  difference  in  wages.  In  addition 
to  this  the  German  employees  are  so  well  protected  by  State  insur- 
ance again.st  injury  and  loss  of  employment  with  pensions  that  the 
real  difference  in  wages  is  much  less  than  the  nominal  difference. 

No  claim  is  more  persistently  made  than  that  the  American  freight 
rates  are  the  lowest  in  the  world.  You  see  it  in  newspapers,  in  maga- 
zines, in  pamphlets,  and  in  books.  Mr.  Dunn  excepts  Japan  alone 
(p.  296).  This  claim  has  even  reached  Congress,  and  near  the  close 
of  the  last  session  Senator  Works  said :  "  The  truth  is  that  our  freight 
rates  are  materially  less  than  are  the  freight  rates  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  that  passenger  fares,  with  the  exception  of  third  and 
fourth  class  fares  in  Eurot>ean  countries,  are  as  low  as  are  the  rates 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,"  Mr.  Dunn  has  used  seven  pages  of  his 
book,  296-.302.  to  demonstrate  that  our  passenger  rates  are  almost  as 
low  as  the  (Jerman  and  our  freight  rates  much  lower.  I  desire  to 
join  issue  with  those  conclusions  and  assert  that  not  only  are  Ameri- 
can pas,senger  rates  highest  in  the  world,  hut  American  freight  rates 
for  the  same  servie  are  highest  also.  The  issue  is  sharp  and  is  also 
importanl.     Now  for  the  facts. 

When  we  seek  to  compare  freight  rates  in  two  different  countries 
we  first  look  for  the  average  cost  of  hauling  1  ton  of  freight  1  mile. 
In  the  table  given  this  average  cost  in  Germany  is  1,248  cents  and 
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in  the  United  States  0.753.  If  this  were  all  to  consider,  the  American 
rate  is  much  loTver  than  the  German.  But  this  is  only  the  starting 
point.  Every  rate  is  made  up  of  two  things — one  the  terminal  ex- 
pense, the  other  the  haulage  expense.  All  freight  must  be  loaded 
and  unloaded,  and  facilities  must  be  provided  therefor.  That  is  ter- 
minal expense.  It  must  be  moved.  That  is  haulage.  The  terminal 
expense  is  about  the  same  for  a  short  haul  as  for  a  long  one.  Hiere 
fore  the  length  of  haul  becomes  the  next  great  item  in  a  freight  rate. 
The  above  table  gives  the  average  German  haul  as  68  miles.  That  is 
Mr,  Dunn's  figiii-es.  Other  eminent  authority  gives  it  as  60  miles; 
but  again  I  use  the  conceded  iigures.  In  liiy  table  the  American  haul 
is  given  as  248.88  miles.  In  Mr.  Dunn's  book,  on  page  176,  the 
"average  haul  miles,"  "railways  of  the  United  States,"  is  given  as 
only  138  miles.  Now,  we  are  coming  to  the  issue.  On  page  296  h« 
says  the  length  of  the  American  haul  is  double  the  German,  and  this 
statement  is  repeated  on  page  299.  He  makes  no  explanaticm  of  these 
figures,  and  states  them  as  a  positive  fact  and  without  qualification, 
"^liere  did  he  get  those  figures  1  Look  on  page  59  of  the  statistics  of 
railways. 

I.  C.  C,  1910,  and  you  will  find  them  under  the  heading,  "  Typi- 
cal haul  of  the  average  railway,"  Does  that  mean  the  average 
haul  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States?  It  does  not.  It  means 
the  average  haul  of  one;  that  is,  the  average  railway.  In  tlie 
next  column  on  the  same  page  we  nnd  "  The  typical  haul  of  all  the 
railways  regarded  as  a  system,"  and  that  is  249.68  miles  instead  of 
138.  And  there  you  find  the  two  figures  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
book,  and  yet  Mr.  Dunn  uses  the  typical  haul  of  the  average  railway 
and  never  says  a  word  about  it,  as  the  average  American  haul.  In 
order  to  maintain  that  claim  that  American  rates  are  lower  at  all,  it 
is  necessary  to  split  that  haul  and  reduce  it  down  to  138  instead  of 
260  miles  as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  250  miles,  in  round  numbers,  at  t^e 
time  I  made  the  comparison. 

In  our  country  there  are  many  thousand  hauls  over  two  or  three 
or  even  more  roads.  You  can  start  a  trainload  of  freight  at  New 
York  over  the  New  York  Central,  take  it  over  the  Lake  Shore  and 
over  the  Big  Four,  down  to  St.  Louis  without  that  train  being  broken 
up.  every  car  going  at  the  same  time,  under  the  same  motive  power, 
under  the  same  crews.  You  can  do  all  of  that,  and  yet  in  Mr.  Dunn's 
figures  the  typical  haul  of  the  American  railway — that  through  haul 
is  broken  up  and  reported  as  three  hauls,  and  there  would  he  three 
terminal  expenses.  The  unfairness  of  that  proposition  has  enabled 
them  to  publish  continually  and  put  in  statements  and  pamphlets 
and  bool^  and  everything  the  fact  that  American  freight  rates  are 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  The  cars  are  loaded  at  the  beginning, 
switched  from  one  road  to  another  and  not  unloaded  until  the  jour- 
ney end.  So  far  as  terminal  expenses  is  concerned  this  is  one  haul. 
Under  the  figures  used  by  Mr,  Dunn,  if  a  car  passed  over  three  dif- 
ferent roads  that  trip  is  broken  up  into  three  hauls,  and  he  figures 
it  as  loaded  thi-ee  times  and  unloaded  three  times,  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  loaded  once  and  unloaded  once.  He  is  not  only  wrong,  but  is 
grossly  unfair  in  using  these  figures  without  explanation  or  comment. 
If  the  Government  owned  the  railroads,  his  figures  would  disap- 
pear from  the  table.  There  would  be  notliing  from  which  to  make 
them   up.     If   private  ownersliip   is  charging  a  terminal  expense 
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which  inchides  its  share  for  loading  and  unloading  every  time  it 
switches  a  car  from  one  road  to  another,  it  is  taking  an  extortionate 
toll  that  will  be  wiped  out  by  Government  ownership. 

Why  is  this  so  important!  When  we  find  out  the  amount  of  ter- 
minal expense  we  shall  see.  I  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of 
this  question  and  have  had  it  figured  out  by  an  expert.  Under  the 
HcGraham  system  established  many  years  ago  the  railroads  actu- 
ally chaise  6  cents  per  100  pounds  for  fenninal  expense  on  sixth 
class,  and  they  charge  the  same  for  the  short  haul  as  for  the  long 
one.  Sixth  class,  the  rat*  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  25  cents, 
and  if  you  will  read  Prof.  Ripley's  book,  which  is  favorable  to  the 
railroads,  he  describes  how  that  rate  was  established  30  or  more  years 
ago  and  brought  down  to  date — paying  it  to-day.  It  is  divided  6 
cents  for  terminal  and  19  cents  for  haulage.  Now,  of  course,  for 
higher  classes,  both  the  haulage  and  the  terminal  are  increased. 
For  some  of  the  commodities  they  are  the  same.  The  same  divi- 
sion, also,  is  made  on  any  commodity  where  the  rate  is  25  cents  per 
hundred.  On  the  commodities  that  are  lower,  both  the  haulage  and 
the  terminal  is  reduced  in  the  charge. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  make  this  terminal  average  for  the 
United  States  safe,  I  have  taken  all  of  that  reduction  off  the  ter- 
minal and  have  not  allowed  any  on  the  haulage  at  all.  For  the 
higher  class  rates  they  charge  more  and  for  the  commodities  less. 
The  average  terminal  charge  for  all  freight  in  the  United  States  fig- 
ures to  be  at  least  4.25  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  That  is  what  it 
figures  out,  allowing  all  this  reduction,  if  there  is  any,  on  the  ter- 
minal alone,  taking  nothing  off  of  the  haulage,  leaving  it  as  high  as 
it  is  on  the  sixth  dass.  On  some  local  short  hauls  they  charge  less. 
In  the  Minnesota  rate  case  the  State  conrniission  fixed  the  charge  for 
first  class  at  11.(^2  cents,  and,  as  above  stated,  the  average  terminal 
charge  for  all  freight  in  the  United  States  figures  out  to  be  at  least 
+.25  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This  is  the  average  terminal  charge 
in  the  rat^  we  now  pay  the  railroads,  and  it  is  not  modified  by  the 
fact  that  shippers  load  and  unload  carload  lots.  Therefore  the  aver- 
age terminal  charge  alone  on  each  ton  of  freight  in  our  country  is  85 


cents.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  liave  you  i-emember  those  fij 
ures.  The  average  terminal  charge  which  we  are  now  paying  the  rai 
roads  in  the  United  States  is  85  cents  for  each  ton.    In  Germany,  for 
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terminal  movement  and  all,  it  costs  1.248  cents  to  move  each  ton  1 
mile.  Therefore,  to  move  a  ton  the  average  haul  of  68  miles  would 
cost  only  84.9  cents. 

In  ot&er  words,  the  terminal  expense  alone  in  the  United  States  is 
more  than  the  whole  German  rate.  If  the  length  of  haul  is  68  miles 
in  Germany  and  250  in  the  United  States,  then  the  American  is  3§ 
times  the  (>erman  instead  of  double,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Dunn.  This 
means  we  must  add  2f  terminal  expenses  to  the  American  rate  to 
make  the  comparison.  ^Vhen  this  is  done  the  American  rate  be- 
comes 1.886  as  against  1.248  for  the  German.  Instead  of  being  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  our  freight  rates  are  more  than  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  German  and  there  are  no  other  facts  to  change  this  con- 
clusion. We  have  already  seen  that  our  highest  wages  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  greater  cost  of  roads  in  Germany.  The  table  shows 
the  freight  density  to  be  about  the  same  in  the  two  countries.     This 
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is  a  surprise  to  many,  but  some  years  it  is  even  greater  in  our  country. 
There  are  many  other  facts  which  tend  to  increase  the  American 
rates  in  the  comparison.  Oerman  rates  inchide  express,  which  is 
hi^h  and  increases  the  average.  Express  is  not  included  in  the 
American  rate.  The  American  rate  is  cut  down  by  large  amounts  of 
freight  cari-ied  for  tlie  companies  themselves,  but  the  German  rate 
includes  onl^  freight  actually  paid  for.  The  proportion  of  bulky 
low-rate  freight,  lilce  coal,  iron,  and  timber,  is  very  much  greater  in 
this  coimtry.  Much  of  this  goes  by  water  in  Germany.  About  one- 
third  of  our  tonnage  is  coal,  and  tnat  reduces  the  average  i-ate.  In 
Germany  the  proportion  of  manufactured  goods  is  very  much  greater 
and  they  always  go  at  a  higher  rate  and  increase  the  average.  These 
considerations  are  fatal  to  the  claim  that  the  American  rates  are 
lower.  About  1905  the  German  commissionei-s,  Hoff  and  Schwabach. 
visited  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  freight  rates. 
They  reported  that  for  the  same  service  the  American  rate  would  be 
1.44  cents  per  ton-mile  as  compared  to  the  German  rate  of  0.95  of 
1  cent.  They  also  found  the  American  rate  to  be  almost  50  per  cent 
higlier.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  higher  freight  rates  than  the 
Americans'  iipon  a  fair  comparison.  England  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach, and  England  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  private  control  until 
the  war  wiped  it  out. 

In  Germany  the  average  passenger  fare  is  0.88  of  1  cent  per  mile. 
About  3  per  cent  must  be  added  to  this  for  baggage  charges  and  a 
little  more  for  tickets  through  gates  to  parties  seeing  friends  off  on 
trains-  After  all  is  considered,  the  German  rate  is  less  than  htjf 
the  American  rate  of  1.938  cents  per  mile.  The  American  accom- 
modations are  better  than  the  German  lower  classes  and  the  German 
density  is  more  than  five  times  the  American.  However,  density 
does  not  count  so  much  on  passenger  as  on  freight  rates.  In  our 
country  the  passenger  rate  in  the  East  is  higher  than  in  the  less 
dense  Middle  West. 

In  the  recent  advances  allowed  by  the  commission  they  allowed 
2J  cents  for  the  eastern  district  here,  but  in  the  western  district  they 
only  allowed  2.4  cents  for  interstate  traffic,  so  the  greater  density  is 
paying  the  higher  rate  here  in  the  United  States,  and  the  railroads 
themselves  figured  it  out  in  the  same  way  prior  to  that. 

The  average  journey  in  Germany  is  les.s  than  half  the  American, 
hut  neither  is  length  of  joui-ney  so  important  as  length  of  haul  in 
freight.  When  all  is  considered  it  is  found  that  for  the  same  service 
the  American  pas-senger  rate  is  almost  double  the  German  and  the 
freight  rate  more  than  52  per  cent  higher,  but  still  upon  those  low 
rates  Government  ownership  in  Germany  had  a  net  earning  of 
$170,000,000  in  1910  and  the  mails  and  parcel  post  were  handled 
free. 

A  proper  and  fair  analysis  will  reacli  the  same  conclusions  in  all 
the  world.  The  Fnited  States  is  the  best  natural  railroad  proposi- 
tion on  earth.  I  used  to  feel  we  could  not  make  a  comparison.  You 
might  make  a  success  in  a  little  country  like  Switzerland,  but  you 
might  fail  in  a  big  country  like  the  United  States,  but  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  proves  conclusively  that  the  larger  the  countrj- 
the  more  sure  you  are  to  make  a  success.  The  railroad  consolidations 
prove  that.     The  attempt  they  are  making  now  to  get  them  united 
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uader  a  sin^e  management  proves  the  same  thing-  It  is  easier  to 
make  a  success  of  Government  ownership  in  the  T  nited  States  than 
in  any  country  in  this  world.  (lermany  is  next.  Superior  manage- 
ment nas  put  the  German  first.  In  other  countries  tlie  results  are  not 
so  gi"eat.  because  the  propositions  arc  not  so  good.  The  management 
in  Switzerland  under  the  most  democratic  form  of  government  is  in 
all  respects  as  good  as  the  Gennan.  The  results  iii-e  as  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opportunities.  In  Australia  the  same  is  true,  except 
the  ownership  has  been  by  States  instead  of  national.  The  same  is 
true  of  Belgium,  Xew  Zealand,  Japan,  and  South  Africa. 

Until  very  recently  they  have  had  a  poor  State  management  in 
Australia.  Some  States  had  narrow-gauge  roads  that  went  up  against 
broad-gauge  roads  in  other  States.  They  have  had  an  economic  loss 
on  them,  but  recently  they  have  had  national  management,  which 
will  unite  them  all  together,  with  the  result  that  they  will  be  as  good 
as  in  any  other  country. 

Even  m  Italy,  where  the  proposition  is  so  bad  it  is  a  failure  under 
every  management,  still  it  is  better  under  Government  ownership. 
This  is  the  only  country  that  ever  relapsed  from  Government  owner- 
ship, but  it  soon  came  back.  In  all  other  countries  the  question  is 
settled  where  the  Government  owns  the  railroads,  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  other  settlement  for  it  in  our  country. 

Is  Government  ownership  compatible  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment f  The  conmiittee  has  asked  that  question,  and  I  would  reply  to 
this  by  saying  that  private  ownership  has  certainly  proven  incom- 
patible to  our  system  of  government.  If  we  go  into  the  history  of  the 
manipulation,  the  looting,  and  the  wrecking  of  American  railroads, 
we  find  it  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Legislatures, 
courts,  and  even  Congress  have  been  unable  to  stop  these  evils.  They 
have  continued  right  down  to  date  in  the  New  Haven  and  the  Ro<^ 
^land.  Their  participation  in  government  has  been  evil,  sinister,  and 
universal.  Count  up  the  thousand  newspapers  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  New  Haven,  and  who  can  ascribe  to  it  any  other  motive  than  the 
corruption  of  public  sentiment  and  the  subversion  of  free  govern- 
ment f  Its  schemes  would  have  failed  if  government  had  not  been 
chloroformed. 

How  much  better  is  the  recent  campaign  for  higher  rates  through 
newspaper  advertising.  In  Iowa  more  than  500  papers  published  this 
advertising,  which  was  so  false  and  unreliable  that  the  attorney 
for  the  railroads  was  forced  to  repudiate  it  in  the  trial  of  the  ad- 
vance rate  case.  And  all  of  this  scneme  of  deceiving  themselves  was 
paid  by  the  people  in  railroad  fares.  Why,  at  this  moment,  do  the 
railroads  have  350  political  attorneys  retained  in  thp  State  of  Iowa 
and  other  thousands  throughout  the  United  States!!  Why  have  the 
railroads  offered  my  newspaper  and  every  newspaper  throughout 
the  country  free  plate  accounts  of  the  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee? It  is  because  private  ownership  is  not  compatible  with  free 
government.  The  railroads  will  never  get  out  of  politics  until  the 
rovemraent  owns  them.  Then  nobody  will  conduct  a  political  cam- 
paign for  higher  rates.  Nobody  will  corrupt  a  legislature  for  a 
charter  to  water  the  stocks.  The  political  attorneys  will  all  be  dis- 
charged. The  United  States  attorneys  will  protect  the  Government's 
interests.  Congress  can  inve.stigate  every  subject  of  transportation 
and  no  free  plate  matter  will  be  sent  out  to  edit  or  distort  the  facts. 
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On  June  30, 1915,  the  United  States  Government  was  running  more 
than  28,000  miles  of  railroad — more  than  the  Prussian  Empire.  I 
think  the  number  at  the  present  time — I  have  seen  it  stated,  at  least, 
to  be  42,000.  The  first  was  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  that  time. 

These  great  properties  in  control  of  our  courts  do  not  threaten 
our  Government.  They  would  be  better  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  knows  so  much  more  about 
them,  but  the  courts  run  them  better  than  these  private  owners  who 
have  wrecked  them. 

As  to  whether  Government  ownership  will  suit  local  needs,  we 
only  need  to  look  at  the  Post  Office  Department.  Its  establi^ment 
of  the  rural  free  delivery  is  an  answer  full  and  complete.  Every 
system  of  Government  ownership  does  more  to  suit  local  needs  than 
private  ownership.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  against  Government 
ownership  that  it  does  too  much  and  goes  to  extravagance. 

I  should  favor  the  acquiring  of  the  properties  by  the  Government 
either  by  purchase  or  condemnation.  Tlie  old  stock  issue  should  be 
retired  and  speculation  forever  cease  in  our  public  highways. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  point  out  in  my  opinion  why  regulation  is 
doomed  to  failure.  A  very  large  percentage — over  two-thirds — of 
our  railroads  can  live  and  prosper  on  a  given  set  of  rates.  They  are 
doing  it  now.  It  is  unjust  to  the  public  to  raise  the  whole  rate  struc- 
ture in  order  to  give  the  other  one-third  more  revenue.  It  might  be 
done  in  one  giant  corporation  plan,  but  that  looks  too  much  like  a  pri- 
vate monarmy.  The  American  people  will  not  tolerate  it  very  long. 
The  other  and  only  alternative  is  Government  ownership. 

I  have  here  compiled  a  list  of  railway  companies  that  earned  more 
than  7  per  cent  on  their  common  stock  during  the  year  1913.  This 
earning  is  net  above  all  interest,  all  operating  expenses  and  all  taxes. 
I  have  accepted  their  capital  st<K;k  as  they  themselves  report  it.  water 
and  all.  These  roads  handled  70.09  per  cent  or  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  traffic  handled  by  the  railroads  for  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  publishes  ton-mile  figures.  The  commission 
did  not  publish  traffic  statistics  for  Class  III  railroads.  However, 
these  roads  earn  less  than  $100,000  each  annually  and  comprise  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  here  are  the  roads  and  what  they  earn,  and  I  believe 
that  nothing  can  be  better  than  for  us  to  read  these  figures  over  here 
and  see  what  is  happening  to  these  individual  roads.  It  shows  to 
you  that  regulation  can  not  regulate  this  competitive  system.  It  is 
impossible  for  you  gentlemen  to  figure  out  a  plan  to  give  all  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  6  per  cent  and  just  enough  surplus  to 
make  that  absolutely  sure  each  year.     You  can  not  do  it  under  this 

Srivate  ownership  because  of  this  great  discrepancy  and  the  great 
ifferences  in   the  organization,  the   localities,   and   the   numerous 
systems. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  earned  7.33  on  all  its  common  stock.  The 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.  earned  on  all  its  stock,  preferred 
and  all — I  did  not  get  some  of  these  separated;  I  had  to  take  it  all — 
it  earned  18.14  per  cent.  The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
way Co.,  on  all  its  stock,  earned  12.89  per  cent.  The  Central  New 
England  Railway  Co.  earned  8.45  per  cent  on  259,497,608  ton-miles. 
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The  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey  earned  24.93  per  cent  on 
2,484,070.485.  The  Delaivare  &  Hudson  Eailroad  System  earned 
14.19  per  cent  on  3,060,971,982.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
em  Railroad  Co.  earned  22.93  per  cent  on  4,277,030,439.  The  Kana- 
wha &  Michigan  Railway  Co.  earned  11.17  per  cent  on  712,246,180. 
The  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Railway  Co.  earned  20.01  per  cent  on 
231.727,702.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  earned  14.10  per  cent 
on  5,812,384,917.  The  New  York  Central  lines  earned  11.08  per 
cent  on  34,424,312,942.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.  earned 
9.02  on  8,856,070,381.  The  Pennsylvania  System  earned  9.64  on 
42,874,515^40,  whole  line.  The  Reading  System  earned  13.10  per 
cent  on  6,134,611,747. 

On  all  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  St,  Ohio  it  would  be  more  if  the 
dividends  were  paid  on  the  preferred  than  all  applied  to  the  common 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  were  those  figures  for? 

Mr.  Bbookhart.  This  was  1913.  I  took  them  from  the  Advance 
Kate  case  because  we  have  worked  them  out  in  that  case.  The  fisures 
for  1916  would  be  considerably  more.  In  1914  and  1915  they  would  be 
less.  This  probably  would  be  about  an  average  of  the  four  years.  The 
earnings  are  on  common  stock  on  these. 

The  Detroit  &  Matkinac  earned  9.71  per  cent  on  96,239,146  ton- 
miles.  The  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  earned  19.20  per  cent  on 
4,346,397.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.  earned  25.08  per 
cent  on  1,755.724^08.  The  Lehigh  &  New  England  earned  8.64  per 
cent  on  157,791,718.  The  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Railway  Co.  earned 
17.50  per  cent  on  127,280,286.  The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  earned  71.23  on  1,072,034,160. 

You  will  notice  they  had  over  a  billion  ton-miles. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  earned  11.50  per  cent  on 
3,036,643,060  ton-miles.  The  Atlantic  &  West  Point  Railroad  Co. 
earned  10.14  per  cent  on  44,118,559  ton-miles.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  Co.  earned  11.99  per  cent  on  6,513,278,784  ton-miles. 

I  take  it  that  is  the  one  whicn  bought  up  the  road  you  sought  to 
have  built  through  your  county.  Mr.  Sims.  It  earns  almost  12  per 
cent,  and  it  bought  up  that  road  in  some  manner,  dumped  it  in  the 
wastebasket  to  control  the  situation  better  and  earn  more  perhaps. 
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That  i-oad  has  more  than  three-fourths  billion  ton-miles. 
Mr.  Adahson.  Those  roads  to  which  you  have  just  aHuded  having 
8U-  h  large  earnings  are  the  iron  roads,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Bbookhart.  I  think  some  of  th^n  are. 
Mr.  Adamson.  The  ore  roads? 
Mr.  Brookhabt,  Yes;  and  coal  roads,  some  of  them. 
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The  Chairman.   Have  you  on  that  list  all  the  large  railway  systems? 

Mr.  Brookhart.  Yes;  they  are  all  in  here  except  the  lew  I  will 
mention  ]at«r,  Senator.  There  are  some  of  the  roads  badly  financed 
I  will  mention  later  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  not  given  the  average  of  all  the  roads, 
have  you) 

Mr,  Brookhabt.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  big  job.  You  can  get  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  all  of  them  and  add  tliem  up,  and  add  these  per  cent,  and  in 
that  way  figui-e  them  out,  but  it  is  a  bigger  job  than  I  had  time,  just 
as  a  common,  ordinary  citizen,  to  do. 

I  will  not  read  the  balance  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Brookhart.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  because  I  wanted  you 
to  feel  that  most  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  earning 
more  than  they  ought  to  earn  now.  The  rates  are  too  high,  I  call 
your  special  attention  to  the  Brimstone  Railroad  &  Canal  Co.,  which 
earns  209.80  per  cent.  The  Brimstone  route  is  earning  the  most  of  any 
railroad  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Hocking  Valley,  which  omitted  earlier,  is  one  of  these  large 
roads ;  it  earned  17.43  per  cent  on  its  total  stock. 

These  i-oads  were  taken  out  of  96  per  cent  of  tho  roads  that  are 
reported,  and  they  carry  over  70  per  cent  of  all  the  traffic  in  the 
I'nited  States.  The  authority  for  it  all  is  the  Intei-state  Commerce 
Commission.    I  will  read  that.    It  is  in  the  record  here. 

The  balance  of  the  list  is  as  follows: 


Pouto  Cmk  R.  R.  Co 

Rulun  Elver  R.  R,  Co 

SI.  Louis  AO'FalloiiRT.  Co... 

Fionesia  VaUty  Ry,  Co 

Durham  A  Soatbern  Ry.  Co. . . 


Frankfort  ii  CiDetnnall  Ry.  Co. . . . 

EmiDcky  ATenntsseeRy 

Kenliroad  A  Kulcra  Ry.  Co 

.(.blluw  A  Southern  By.  Co 

BrlfimoDe  Railroad  A  Canal  Co... 


i-»Uej  B.  1 
lo  A  Soulbi 


Cokmlo  A  goulbeutrrD  ti.R,. 
Duluib  A  >'aribrm  VlimramB'RV.'.'.'ii 
Mlnls^pl  Blvcr  A  Bonne  Terra  By... 
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A  I  Dul:dBDaR.  R.  Co... 
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^u  Anunio,  IKaJdo  A  Ouir  B.  B. . . 

e*n  JoBouin  A  Faswrn  By 

i=ibley,  Lake  Itlsi«neaii  A  Southern  I 
Houslon  A  Phreveport 


Pu^r  I  and  Ry.  Co 

TuQopah  A  GoldneldR.  B.Co 

Warm)  A  Quachlu  Valley  Ry 

Waahinfton,  Idaho  A  Montana  By  .. 
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Comiserce  Commlaslon  la  I'mbraced  In  Ctaaa  I  and  II  roads. 

Rclnni  la  on  capital  alack.  Figures  takea  from  railroad  eibltdta  In  Five  Per  Cent  Case 
did  DOt  riiow  Ute  common  and  preferred  atock  separately,  however,  the  return  on  com- 
mon stock  would   be  much  greater  In  Instances  where  there  Is  more  than  oDo  kind  o( 


Take  out  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the 
Frisco,  and  the  Rock  Island,  ahout  which  Commissioner  Daniels 
spoke  as  having  been  wrecked  by  financial  manipulation,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  Western  Advance  Bate  Case,  also  the  Erie  {whose 
financial  history  is  notorious,  and  if  its  capital  stock  averaged  the 
same  per  mile  of  line  as  the  average  of  the  eastern  district,  it  would 
have  earned  7.56  on  such  capital,  and  if  its  funded  debt  had  aver- 
'  aged  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  eastern  district  per  mile,  it 
would  have  earned  14.60  per  cent) ;  also  take  out  the  Chesapeake  & 
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Ohio,  the  West  Side  Belt,  the  Illiiioia  Central,  and  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  which  earned  over  5  per  cent,  and  the 
i-emaining  roads  of  the  United  States  only  handled  18  per  cent  of 
the  traffic. 

This  analysis  shows  the  railmads  handling  82  per  t-ent  of  our 
traffic  are  earning  enough  on  an  average.  If  you  will  take  the  fore- 
going "  wildcat  roads  and  reform  their  capitalization  to  even  the 
fneral  railroad  standard  and  also  take  the  o  per  cent  roads  which 
have  mentioned  and  put  them  in  with  those  I  have  specifically 
shown  to  have  earned  over  7  per  cent,  you  will  probably  find  that 
the  whole  82  per  cent  earned  an  average  of  over  9  per  cent  on  all 
their  common  stock,  water  and  all. 

The  representative  of  the  railroads  has  stated  in  this  hearing  that 
fl  per  cent  for  dividends  and  3  per  cent  for  surplus  is  an  adequate 
return  to  insui'e  good  credit  and  command  the  capital  necessary  for 
future  needs  and  developments.  Let  us  concede  that  the  roads 
handling  the  other  IS  per  cent  of  traffic  should  have  high  rates,  and 
then  let  us  reduce  the  rates  on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  the  Pennsylvania  System,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Burling- 
ton, the  Northwestern,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
on  the  other  roads  that  earn  more  than  9  per  cent,  and  what  will 
private  ownership  say?  It  will  throw  up  its  hands  in  horror  and 
tell  you  the  whole  rate  structure  must  be  raised  in  order  to  relieve 
the  situation.  In  other  words,  the  already  excessive  and  even  extor- 
tionate rates  of  many  strong  lines  must  be  further  increased,  in  order 
that  a  few  weak  lines  may  live  and  the  whole  credit  fabric  become 
dependable.  A  more  unjust  and  unreasonable  proposition  was  never 
presented  to  the  American  Congress.  It  is  impossible  for  regulation 
to  equalize  the  rates  and  earnings  of  our  railroads  under  their  un- 
scientific and  competitive  system  of  private  ownership. 

Regulation  must  also  fail  because  of  the  constant  conflict  between 
the  interests  of  private  ownership  and  the  regulating  authority.  The 
claim  that  the  railroads  have  ceased  to  resist  regulation  in  the  courts 
or  anywhere  else  is  a  myth.  In  1907  they  fought  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  the  law  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conuniasion 
power  to  regulate  rates.  They  fought  the  2-cent  fare  laws  and  all 
the  other  regulating  measures  before  most  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Failing,  they  took  ^em  into  the  courts  and  never  stopped  the  fight 
until  they  won  or  lost  in  the  courts  of  last  resort. 

The  ink  of  the  President's  signature  had  not  dried  on  the  AdaiEison 
bill  when  President  Bipley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  announced  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  the  law  until  commanded  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  other  railroad  executives  have  joined 
him  since.  And  the  railroads  are  now  before  this  committee  fight- 
ing every  State  commission  in  the  whole  Republic.  They  are  de- 
manding that  you  abolish  these  commissions  by  taking  away  all  their 
authority  over  the  railroads.  They  are  inviting  a  lawsuit  upon  every 
act  of  every  State  commission  in  regulation  or  the  railroads,  regard- 
less of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  If  the  Adamson  law 
is  held  void,  and  if  the  railroad  men  strike,  they  have  brought  us  to 
the  tiireshold  of  revolution.  This  conflict  must  cease.  The  answer 
is  Government  ownership.  Former  Gov.  Larrabee,  of  Iowa,  now  de- 
ceased, was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  railroad  regulation.    In  his 
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private  libraiT.  in  a  book  entitled  "Transportation  in  Europe,"  by 
Lognn  O.  McPherson.  on  the  margin  of  page  207,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, Gov.  Larrabee  wrot«: 

Private  management  strives  for  the  most  money  for  the  least  service,  while 
Government  managemect  strives  for  the  best  ^rvice  (or  the  least  money 
possible.  The  Qovernment  will  eventually  take  over  the  railroads.  People 
will    not  tolerate  private  management. 

In  conclusion,  1  believe  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold, 
as  thu  lower  court  has  held,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Adam- 
son  bill  this  session  of  Congress  will  take  over  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  are  mistaken  about  the  lower  court  holding 
that.    He  just  said  according  to  what  he  had  heard  them  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Brookhart.  1  accept  your  correction,  Mr.  Adamson. 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  was  a  consent  order,  by  agreement,  in  order 
that  they  could  con-ect  it. 

Mr.  Bbookhart.  He  put  it  in  the  re(*ord. 

Mr.  Adahson.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  the  Adamson 
law  unconstitutional,  it  would  have  to  repeal  the  commerce  clause^ 
and  I  am  willing  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  commerce 
clause. 

Mr.  Broobhart.  I  agree  with  you  on  your  eight-hour  law.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  right  and  just;  but  if  it  should  go  the  other  way,  what  will 
yoii  do  i  I  Believe  if  that  should  'happen  the  question  of  taking  over 
the  railroads,  and  taking  them  over  immediately,  will  be  all  that  we 
can  reasonably  consider.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  save  us  from 
the  greatest  trouble  and  revolution  since  the  Civil  War.  But  sup- 
posing that  does  not  happen,  and  supposing  things  go  smfwthly  and 
that  you  are  going  to  give  these  railroads  another  chance.  They  are 
before  you  confessing  and  claiming  that  they  are  inefficient  as  to 
credit,  and  that  they  nave  failed.  I  am  not  agreeing  with  them  on 
that:  I  am  giving  them  a  better  credit  than  they  give  themselves. 
They  are  temng  vou  that  the  system  of  regulation  which  you  have 
provided  is  a  faifure,  and  they  are  asking  you  to  invade  the  States 
and  take  away  the  regualtive  powers  of  the  States  and  to  give  them 
another  chance.  After  80  years  of  experiments  they  want  one  more 
opportunity  for  experiment. 

If  yau  decide  to  do  that,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  the  propositioa 
of  a  referendum  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  this  question. 
Let  us  take  the  voice  of  the  people;  let  us  give  them  the  facts  and 
see  what  thev  say.  Up  to  date,  gentlemen,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  people  to  consider  these  facts.  Books  are  sent  to  me  like  this 
one  all  the  time,  because  I  happen  to  publish  a  little  newspaper  out  in 
my  home  town.  Thev  are  articles  by  college  professors,  and  they 
all  have  the  railroad  Bias,  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  so  aptly  described ; 
they  leave  out  the  things  that  would  clarify  the  people's  under- 
standing of  the  situation ;  but  they  pei'sistently  claim  that  American 
freight  i-ates  are  so  much  lower  and  American  wages  are  so  much 
hi^er  that  the  railroads  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

They  never  tell  the  people  that  a  right  of  way  abroad  costs  more 
than  the  whole  road  equipped  in  the  United  States,  and  that  that 
difference  more  than  offsets  the  difference  in  wages.  They  never 
figure  out  that  the  terminal  expenses  in  the  United  States  are  more 
t^n  the  whole  freight  rate  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
by  that  cort  of  campaign  they  mislead  the  people,  and  they  have 
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made  those  arguments  in  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  every  paper  in  Iowa  that  came  to  my  exchange  table 
published  their  paid  advertisements  before  the  trial  of  the  rate 
case — this  last  advance  rate  case — and  when  we  went  into  the 
trial  and  brought  out  the  facts,  where  they  claimed  that  they  did 
not  have  money  sufficient  for  maintenance,  althou^  the  maintenance 
had  been  increased  once  $120,000,000  a  ^ear,  and  again  $109,000,000 
in  a  year,  and  that  level  always  maintamed  forever  afterwards,  and 
although  the  fact  is  that  they  are  building  up  tlieir  roads  both  as 
to  equipment  and  as  to  roadbed  out  of  surplus  and  out  of  earning 
all  the  time,  and  they  are  using  it  out  of  earnings  and  charging  it 
to  earnings,  and  the  people  are  paying  it,  and  they  are  getting  it — 
although  all  of  those  facts  and  those  things  were  happening,  this 
campaign  went  on  all  over  our  State  and  all  over  the  West  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  in  deciding  a  question  of  fact  which  was  a  judicial 
question,  to  surround  the  commission  with  that  sort  of  influence, 
and  when  we  brought  them  to  book,  their  attorney,  Mr.  Wright,  of 
the  North  Western  Railway,  was  forced  to  repudiate  the  claims  of 
the  advertisers  and  to  concede  that  the  maintenance  of  the  western 
roads  had  been  as  ^ood  as  they  themselves  thought  it  should  be. 
Under  those  conditions  and  in  the  li^t  of  those  facts  there  is  a 

freat  opportunity  for  economy  to  be  effected  by  Government  credit, 
ecause  every  man  must  admit  that  there  will  be  the  saving  of  the 
unearned  increment  on  real  estate,  which  is  now  enormous,  and  every 
well-informed  man  will  admit  that  the  saving  of  the  waste  in  com- 
petition will  be  enormous,  those  items  amounting  to  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year,  and  those  are  the  economic  savings  with  which 
you  can  start  to  better  your  facilities,  to  better  labor's  condition,  and 
to  reduce  rates,  to  better  serve  the  American  people;  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  so  inefficient  and  so  incompetent 
that  with  an  economic  basis  like  that  it  can  not  start  and  do  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  managing  the  people's  public  hi^- 
ways  better  than  private  ownership  is  doing  now,  this  Government 
ought  to  cease  to  exist.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn. 
(Thereupon,  at  6,o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  the  joint  committee 
adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 

STATEHENT  OF  A.  P.  BAH8TEDT,  OF  THE  IDAHO  FTTBUC  UTILI- 
TIES COSHISSION. 

Gentlemen  :  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  appear  in  person  before 
your  committee  to  express  my  views  on  the  subject  of  railway  regu- 
lation and  control,  but  it  now  seems  that  I  will  be  unable  to  go  to 
Washington,  and  for  that  reason  I  take  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  committee  to  briefly  express  my  views  on  the  subject  in  this  writ- 
ten communication. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  regidating  common  carriers,  I  have 
in  mind  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  vesting  in  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  that  no  preference  shall  be 

f'ven  one  State  over  any  other  State  by  any  regulation  of  commerce, 
believe  that  it  was  to  secure  the  freedom  oi  interstate  commerce 
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from  State  control  whenever  the  general  welfare  should  demand  it 
that  the  grant  in  the  Constitution  was  made  nnder  which  Congress 
maj'  provide  effective  regulation  and  exclusive  Federal  control. 

Reiening  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, Mr.  Justice  Hiighes  in  the  &£nnesota  rate  cases  said  "  the  con- 
viction of  its  necessity  sprang  from  the  disastrous  experiences  under 
the  Confederation  when  the  States  vied  in  discriminatory  measures 
against  each  other." 

We  are  to-day  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  one  State,  in  the 
absence  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  so  regulate  purely  State  rates  as  to  build  up  shipping  centers 
within  its  borders  at  the  expense  of  shipping  centers  in  other  States. 
State  regulation  is  always  subject  to  the  influence  of  State  jealousy, 
resulting  in  discrimination  against  the  people  of  other  States.  This 
discrimination,  as  I  view  it,  is  contrary  to  tne  very  spirit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

After  making  these  general  statements,  I  shall  as  far.  as  prac- 
ticable classify  my  remarks  according  to  the  suggestions  of  your 
committee. 

Referring  to  the  first  subject  to  which  our  attention  is  called, 
would  say  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Commission  should, 
I  believe,"  be  extended  rather  than  restricted.  I  believe  that  the 
commission's  jurisdiction  should  be  extended  to  also  include  re- 
striction of  competition  wherever  competition  is  not  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  I  am  convinced  from  my  experience  in  the 
regulation  of  ouier  public  utilities  under  a  plan  favoring  regulated 
monopoly  that  such  regulation  would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people.  Under  such  plan  the  commission  should  have  authority  to 
prescribe  fixed  rates — not  maximum  rates^  as  at  present.  The  com- 
mission should  also  have  power  to  prescribe  the  joint  use  of  facili- 
ties whenever  economy  or  the  pubHc  convenience  and  necessity  so 
require. 

The  commission  should  also  exercise  authority  to  permit  the  con- 
solidation of  short-line  roads  into  long  through  systems,  assuring 
the  patrons  of  the  carriers  quick  and  regular  deliveries  and  opening 
up  to  producei-s  free  competition  throughout  the  whole  country  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumers — the  whole  thing  supporting  the  con- 
centration for  cheap  production  and  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
an  extended  competitive  field. 

I  believe  that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  competition,  in  so 
far  as  public  utilities  are  concerned,  is  undesirable  wnen  the  State 
has,  as  to  the  rates  charged  and  the  service  rendered,  undertaken  to 
control  and  regulate  such  utilities.  At  least  the  people  of  my  State 
admit  the  soundness  uf  that  idea  and  are  committed  to  that  general 
principle. 

This  country,  especially  that  part  of  the  country  wherein  I  live, 
needs  more  railroad  facihties.  Tliese  facilities  can  not  be  liad  with- 
'  out  added  investment  to  railroad  enterprises,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see 
the  investment  will  not  be  made  unless  there  is  some  assurance  that 
a  reasonable  return  will  be  allowed  on  the  investment  and  that  the 
money  invested  will  be  honestly  expended.  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  commission  should  also  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  issue 
of  securities  and  perhaps  the  incorporation  of  railroads.    I  will  defer 
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discussing  the  questions  of  Federal  incorporation  and  supervision 
over  the  issue  of  securities  until  later  in  order  to  maintain  the  se- 
quence outlined  by  your  committee. 

Referring  now  to  the  next  two  subheads  having  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  commission,  I  will  say  that  I  nave  no  detailed 
plan  to  offer.  Viewing  the  matter  in  the  interest  of  the  countnf  as 
a  whole,  the  organization  should  be  such  as  will  tend  toward  uniform 
and  general  transportation,  regulation,  and  development,  because 
oftentimes  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  several  States,  as  well  as 
different  sections  of  the  country,  are  conflicting  on  account  of  purely 
local  conditions.  I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  a  larger  and  strong:er 
Federal  commission,  acting  as  a  central  body  in  Washington  and 
through  several  subcommissions  exercising  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion over  areas  determined  by  traffic  conditions.  The  supervision 
should  not  only  be  centralized  and  of  the  highest  class  possible,  but 
should  be  capable  of  being  brought  close  to  the  public,  affording  a 
means  of  taking  care  of  troub^  that  are  more  or  less  local  in 
charactfir. 

The  next  subhead  refers  to  railroad  credit,  the  supervision  of 
securities  issues,  and  the  effect  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
Nation  and  the  States  to  control  such  issues;  also  the  field  of  opera- 
tions for  State  commissions  under  exclusive  Federal  control. 

In  earlier  years  when  a  larger  portion  of  the  country  was  undevel- 
oped and  transportation  lines  comparatively  few,  the  people  were 
liberal  and  granted  the  transportation  lines  a  latitude  under  which 
the  lines  were  extended  into  undeveloped  territory,  resulting  in  a 
remarkable  development  in  railroad  transportation.  In  later  years 
the  old-time  liberality  of  the  people  disappeared  to  a  degree  which 
is  probably  justified  by  the  development  of  railroad  transportation, 
and  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  absolute  rights  of  the 
carriers  and  the  public  should  be  determined  according  to  fixed  eco- 
nomic principles. 

A  number  of  States  assert  a  right  to  control  stock  and  bond  issues 
of  railroads  within  their  respective  territories.  Such  control  on  the 
part  of  the  several  States  through  which  a  transcontinental  line  runs 
would,  of  course,  impair  railroad  credit. 

Some  States  have  insisted  that  part  of  the  proceeds  of  contem- 
plated new  financing  be  expended  within  their  respective  bound- 
aries as  a  condition  to  obtaining  their  consent.  I  believe  that  the 
imposition  of  such  conditions  by  one  State  creates  a  discrimination 
against  the  rights  and  commerce  of  other  States. 

I  believe  that  improvements  of  existing  railroads  and  construction 
of  new  lines  has  under  the  present  system  been  seriously  retarded. 
In  order  to  secure  the  capital  necessary  to  bring  about  needed  im- 
provements and  new  construction  it  appears  that  a  market  must  be 
lound  for  railroad  securities,  and  the  public  must  be  assured  that 
the  capital  invested  will  be  used  for  legitimate  purposes  and  not  for 
speculation. 

In  order  that  railroad  securities  may  find  a  market  in  the  world's 
exchanges  and  the  people  may  know  that  the  capitalization  is  honest 
there  should  be  some  supervision  over  the  issue  of  railroad  securities 
and  possibly  incorporation,  in  addition  to  such  supervision  over  rates 
as  will  give  reasonable  assurance  that  the  earnings  will  be  sufficient 
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to  meet  interest  accounts  as  well  as  operating  expenses.  This  super- 
vision should,  on  account  of  its  very  nature,  be  Federal  and,  as  stated 
before,  centralized  and  of  the  highest  class.  To  allow  a  State  to 
supervise  or  regulate  the  securities  of  an  interstate  carrier  appears  to 
me  to  be  unreasonable.  The  Federal  Government  alone  should 
exercise  such  authority. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  I  understand 
it.  railroads  are  allowed  to  cliarge  rates  that  will  produce-a  reason- 
able return  upon  the  capital  invested.  The  determination  of  a  rea- 
sonable return,  as  well  as  the  capital  to  be  invested,  must,  if  success- 
fully determined,  be  determined  by  one  authority.  It  seems  to  m© 
that  in  justice  to  all  concerned  you  can  not  leave  the  determination 
of  these  questions  to  several  authorities,  each  acting  separately  and 
without  coordination. 

If  exclusive  Federal  control  is  adopted  there  still  remains  a  large 
field  of  operations  for  the  several  State  commissions.  The  regulation 
of  public  utilities  other  than  railroads  will  keep  them  all  occupied. 

The  next  subhead  refers  to  the  effect  of  dual  rate  regulations— State 
and  Nation — and  with  reference  to  that  matter  would  say  that  the 
attempt  of  the  several  States,  each  acting  independently,  to  regulate 
our  railroads  has,  in  my  judgment,  resulted  in  waste,  confusion,  and 
discrimination,  which  can  be  eliminated  only  by  the  institution  of  a 
single  rate-regulating  authority.  If  we  are  ever  to  fully  enjoy  the 
blessings  that  flow  from  eflScient  railroad  regulation,  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  to  be  regulated  requires  that  the  regulation  be  vested 
exclusively  m  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  referred  to  the  possibility,  under  multiple  control,  of  one 
State  building  up  shipping  centers  at  the  expense  of  shipping  centers 
in  other  States,  Centers  Duilt  up  by  regulation  only  can  not  hope 
to  enjoy  prosperity  permanently.  Sooner  or  later  the  fictitious 
values  created  at  the  expense  of  other  centers  naturally  more  favor- 
ably situated  will  fall,  and  we  then  realize  the  extent  of  the  economic 
waste  that  has  been  going  on  in  attempting  to  create  an  abnormal 
situation  by  rate  regulation. 

An  intrastate  rate  of  an  interstate  carrier  will  have  its  influence 
upon  interstate  traffic  which  is  .by  far  the  greater  part — probably 
.three-fourths  or  more  of  all  traffic — and  the  efficient  regulation  of 
interstate  traffic  by  Federal  authority  in  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  will  require  the  regulation  of  intrastate  traffic  by  the 
same  authority. 

Interstate  carriers  are  engaged  in  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate 
commerce.  The  assurance  that  a  reasonable  return  be  allowed  on  the 
investment  can  not  be  had  without  proper  and  exclusive  Federal 
control.  The  return  can  not  be  determmed  without  regard  to  revenue 
and  expenses.  The  revenue  is  jnade  up  of  the  earnings  from  all 
sources — intrastate  as  well  as  interstate — and  the  expenses  are  in- 
curred in  the  transactions  of  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  business. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  segregate  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  car- 
riers between  intrastate  and  interstate  traffic.  Even  though  such 
segregation  could  be  made,  control  of  State  rates  must  be  had  under 
any  scientific  plan  of  regulation  in  order  to  justly  distribute  the 
expense  of  operation  in  fixing  rates.    Furthermore,  under  multiple 
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regulation  we  are  confronted  with  the  conflict  between  States  as  re- 
gards demurrage  penalties,  Sunday  and  holiday  restrictions,  and 
other  matters. 

I  believe  it  can  be  stated  conclusively  that  rates  are  essentially 
interstate  in  their  operation  (Shreveport  and  other  cases)  and  that 
the  transportation  question  is  a  national  problem. 

It  has  ueen  said  that  Federal  regulation  at  present  means  higher 
rates.  This  statement  is  undoubtedly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
merce Commission  has  consistently  supported  the  higher  interstate 
rate  as  compared  with  State  maae  rates.  The  tendency  of  State 
r^ulation  is  to  reduce  rates  on  account  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  take  advantage  as  between  States.  As  a  result  there  is  a  tendency 
to  reduce  certain  interstate  rates  on  account  of  the  influence  of 
the  intrastate  rate  on  the  interstate  rates.  The  failure  or  rather  in- 
ability of  the  Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe  minimum  rates 
permits  certain  interstate  rates  to  become  unreasonably  low,  and  as 
a  result  other  interstate  rates  are  increased  in  attempting  to  over- 
come loss  resulting  from  the  low  rates.  I  believe  that  if  the  Com- 
merce Commission  could  in  all  cases  fix  the  rate,  i.  e.,  increase  as  wdl 
as  decrease  the  rate,  a  great  many  interstate  rates  could  be  reduced  as 
&  result  of  increasing  other  rates  which  are  now  too  low.  This 
adjustment  of  rates  could  not  be  made  without  central  control  of  all 
rates  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  intrastate  rate  upon  interstate 
rates. 

Eeferring  now  to  the  next  subhead,  I  would  say  tiiat  some  pro- 
vision should  be  had  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  carriers 
and  their  employees  in  order  to  maintain  uninterrupted  commerce 
between  States.  We  can  now  all  realize  how  a  disruption  of  ail 
railroad  service,  and  the  infliction  of  loss  and  suffering  upon  the 
entire  country,  might  result  from  a  mere  disagreement  between  car- 
riers and  their  employees. 

The  employee  and  the  employer  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
have  certain  duties  of  a  public  nature  to  perform  and  each  should  be 
held  responsible  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

The  next  and  last  subhead  refers  to  national  incorporation  and 
uniform  rules  of  taxation. 

As-  stated  before,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  railroads 
into  through  systems  and  the  regulation  of  transportation  systems 
as  natural  monopolies.  Any  scheme  favoring  such  consolidation 
and  regulation  should  include  Federal  incorporation.  As  it  is  now, 
many  of  the  individual  companies  that  go  to  make  up  a  great  rail- 
way system  have  special  charter  rights  or  restrictions  which  do  not 
permit  of  or  encourage  the  development  of  the  territory  served  by 
the  entire  system  to  the  extent  of  the  development  that  might  be 
had  under  a  scheme  permitting  consolidation  under  a  Federal  charter. 

With  reference  to  the  taxation  of  railroad  properties  will  say  that 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  all  if  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  taxing  railroads  could  be  established,  and  I  am  therefore  in 
favor  of  the  National  Government  prescribing  a  rule  under  which 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  may  as  far  as  possible  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  States  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  such  (axes.    It  may  be  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  i 
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approach  to  an  equable  distribution  of  such  taxes  among  States 
might  be  had  under  a  rule  similar  to  tliat  prescribed  for  taxing 
National  banks. 

BBXEE  FILED  BT  S.  H.  COWAN,  OF  70ET  WOKTH,  TEX. 

To  the  Joint  Committee  on  Intbhstate  and  Foreign  Commbbce. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gbntusmbn  : 

I.  pbeijminart. 

At  the  convening  of  this  committee  in  Washington  on  November 
20.  1916,  at  which  time  those  who  expected  to  make  statements  or 
present  arguments  to  this  committee  touching  the  matters  under 
investigation,  as  shown  by  Senate  joint  resolution  No.  60,  approved 
July  20,  1916,  pertaining  to  all  matters  of  transportation,  etc.,  were 
calfed  upon  to  enter  their  appearance  and  state  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  expected  to  be  heard,  the  time  at  which  they  desired  to 
be  heard,  the  parties  who  desired  to  be  heard,  and  what  interests 
they  would  represent,  we  appeared,  as  shown  by  the  printed  report 
of  the  proceedings,  representing  the  National  Live  Stock  Shippers' 
Protective  League,  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
and  constituent  members  of  these  associations,  which  comprised 
practically  all  of  the  organizations  of  live-stock  sliippers  and  those 
«ngaged  m  the  business  of  raising,  feeding,  fattening,  buying, 
slau^tering,  and  selling  of  live  stock  throughout  the  West  and  Cen- 
tral West,  ranches,  farms,  and  in  the  business  of  the  great  markets 
of  the  country. 

It  was  then  stated  that  these  organizations  desired  to  appear,  prob- 
ably through  the  various  parties  whose  names  were  then  given,  to- 
fj^tlier  with  other  representation  that  might  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  committee,  mainly  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  which  they  un- 
derstood to  be  before  the  eomjnittee  to  adopt  a  system  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  rates  and  transportation,  and  matters  pertaining  thereto, 
with  the  view  to  taking  away  from  State  commissions  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  in  that  behalf ;  also  that  we  desired  to  appear  to  pre- 
sent some  matters  regarding  affirmative  legislation  to  facilitate  and 
hasten  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  was 
stated  that  some  of  the.se  parties  would  be  able  to  appear  from  about 
the  4th  to  the  8th  of  December  should  it  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
committee,  and  at  such  later  dates  as  might  be  found  desirable,  it  be- 
ing desired  first  to  hear  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  proponents 
of  this  revolutionary  legislation  to  change  the  regulation  of  rates  and 
transportation. 

We  understand  that  it  was  arranged  that  the  representatives  of  the 
railroads  should  present  their  views:  also  representatives  of  certain 
other  organizations,  certain  publicists  and  economists  and  others,  and 
that  thereafter  the  .shippers  would  be  heard  from. 

Since  it  has  now  been  determined  that  the  committee  will  adjourn 
until  after  the  short  session  of  Congress,  those  represented,  and  who 
present  this  brief,  desire  to  submit  a  general  outline  and  some  specific 
matters  to  this  committee  for  its  consideration  in  the  meantime,  and 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  propositions  which  have  been  heretofore  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee  for  its  consideration  by  the  representatives 
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of  the  carriers.  Accordingly  the  i^equest  was  made  that  we  be  per- 
mitted to  file  this  brief  of  argument,  as  it  may  be  teimed,  to  eo  in 
and  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  and  ar- 
rangements to  that  effect  were  made  with  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

As  we  understand  it,  leave  has  been  granted  to  that  effect  and  we 
therefore  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration : 

We  are  opposed  to  Federal  control  of  State  rates,  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  tne  taking  away  of  the  control  of  intrastate  rates  and 
regulations  by  the  States,  and  in  favor  of  State  right  of  control  of 
State  commerce.  We  are  also  opposed  to  Federal  incorporation  of 
railroads  for  the  purpose  of  Federal  control  of  State  rates,  regula- 
tions, and  control  of  railroads  as  to  State  business ;  and  we  are  further 
opposed  to  the  interference  with  the  constitutional  right  of  the  States 
to  regulate  railroads,  and  to  Government  ownership  until  and  unless 
it  shall  finally  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 
The  question  as  to  whether  Government  ownership  is  absolutely  in 
the  public  interest  has  not  been  considered  by  our  organizations. 

ifainly,  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  Federal  control  of 
State  rates,  and  to  some  amendments  of  the  act  to  enable  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  efficiently  perform  its  dutj-  and  for 
relief  of  the  public. 

n.   SHlPPEBa'  HESOLCnoNS. 

We  submit  herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  at  Denver, 
on  September  16,  1916,  as  follows: 

STATE  BMULATION  OF  EAJLBOAD  RATEE   AND  CHAB0B8— SHBEX'KPOBT  DKCtSION. 

[A  resolutton  adopted  bj  the  executive  commlttM  o 
ABUKfation,  at  Denver.  Colo.,  £ 

Whereas  a  serious  conflict  of  .lurlsillctinii  hns  nrlsen  tietween  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommlsBloti  and  the  rallroHil  coninilsiilotis  of  the  tlifTerent  States, 
b;  reason  of  certain  decisions  of  the  luteriitate  Coinmerce  Coninilsslon  alTect- 
Idk  the  rates,  rules,  nud  raKulatlono  Kovernlng  Inirnstate  irathc;  and 

Whereas  In  n  recent  decision  In  the  Shrevejwrt  casp  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  the  jirounrt  of  dlscrlmlnntlon  niid  prejnillce  ngalnst  Shreve- 
port,  prescrihed  a  scale  of  rates  on  live  stoch  between  Texas  polntK  and  Shreve- 
port  on  a  illfferent  and  higher  basis  than  llxed  by  the  railroad  commlwdon  of 
Texiis  and  by  Its  order,  effective  November  1,  1916,  requires  the  railroads  to 
d-aee  and  desist  from  charirlnir  and  collei-liTiK  a  lower  rate  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  live  stock  wholly  nlthln  the  State  of  Texas  than  the  said  snile  to  be 
applied  to  Shreve|>ort:  and.  as  saltl  decision  Is  cmstnie*!  by  Texas  railroads, 
the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  over  Stale  rates  Is  thus 
suiiersoiled  by  the  Interstate  C<unnierce  Coninilssion ;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  tbe  first  Instance  in  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  to  regulate  Intrastate  rates  on  live  stock,  and  Its  decision 
In  this  case  Is  based  u|M)n  what  we  believe  to  l>e  a  misapprehension  of  tbe 
extent  and  character  of  the  alleged  discrimination  and  prejudice  against 
Shreveport;  for  we  contend  that  the  smalt  volume  of  traffic  Involved,  and  the 
consequent  neKllftible  amount  of  dltterence  In  the  rates,  makes  It  extremely 
Improhnble  tbnl  any  Interests  I'l  Shreieiwrt  could  he  unduly  iind  uiireaaonnbly 
prejudiced  hy  the  existence  of  n  lower  scale  of  nilpK  for  Ininistiite  live-stock 
trnfflc  witblu  the  State  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  present  rates  on  live  stock  prescribed  by  the  railroad  cnuimisslon 
of  Texaa  are,  with  minor  exceptions,  the  same  as  the  rates  "rlglnally  fixed  by 
the  railroads,  both  as  to  beef  and  stock  cattle,  and  have  been  in  effect  for 
approximately  25  years  and  have  applied  regardless  of  whether  tbe  cattle 
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uiov«  to  mai-kets  within  tlio  Stiite  <»■  l^twwn  pflstuiva  or  to  feed  lots:  and 
raid  ralps  have  been  carefully  InvesilBateil  Ht  ilivere  tinieH  by  the  railroad 
commission  of  Tt-xns  and  dt-c-lnred  to  be  reiisomible  ami  juiit ;  And 
"Whereas  we  believe  the  eonclltiuns  of  nilHlng,  slilpplng,  anil  lutitnring  cattle 
within  the  State  of  Texan,  and  the  necessities  of  the  business,  are  best  known 
to  the  people  of  Texas,  and  the  tmnspoi-tMtion  requiretnenta  cqu  be  more 
Judiciously  reKulnteU  through   the  constitntwl   State  authority,   as  In   the 
past:  and 
Whereas  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Oonnnevce  Cmnnilsalon  to  regulate 
aiieh  Uve-strick  rates  within  the  State  of  Texas  la  dependent  wholly  upon  an 
Hlleged  unJuRt  <liscrlml nation  and  undue  prejudtw  against  Shreveport,  and 
tt  i»  our  Smi  conviction  Ibat,  while  un  apparent  discrimination  niay  seem- 
lDgi7  eilat  by  reason  of  a  difference  In  the  present  rates,  it  Is  not  such  a 
real  dlacrlmlnatlon  or  undne  prejudice,  an  required  by  the  law,  as  to  warrant 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  Intra- 
state rates  in  Texas,  and  thus  completely  chauge  conilltions  that  have  es- 
Isled   for  25  years,  and  contrary  to  our   rights,   as  we  believe,   and   to   tlie 
pnbilc  Interest;  and 
Whereas  our  laws  do  not  define  the  conditions  under  which  such  extraordinary 
and  far-reachinc  changes  in  the  regulation  of  carriers  ^loutd  he  permitted, 
or  what  conditions  precedent  should  exist  to  Justify  such  a  departure  from 
previous  methods  of  regulation  of  intrastate  traffic ;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Retolred  by  the  exewtire  committee  of  thv  Anwrican  Xalimvtl  Live  Stock 
AMOciation,  rciire»cnting  the  lire-»loek  inilugtrp  of  the  United  Sliiteg,  at  il» 
meeliMff  hrld  («  Denver,  Colo.,  September  16,  I91S,  1.  That  we  deprecate  any 
conflict  of  Jurisdiction  t)etween  the  State  and  federal  authorities  engaged  In 
the  reguititlon  of  railways,  and  we  urge  that  every  reasonable  effort  be  made  to 
avert  it.  for  we  believe  that  the  necessities  of  the  transportiitlon  problem  re- 
quire  that  strictly  local  Stnte  riites  he  repulateil  by  the  Slates,  ns  at  present, 
and  that  any  question  of  discrimination  or  preference  between  State  and  Inter- 
state rates  should  be  handled  by  coordinate  action  of  Stnte  and  t^lernl  au- 
tboritles. 

2.  That  we  appeal  to  the  Inter^itiite  ('oininerce  Commission  to  suspend  its 
order  in  the  Shreveport  case  with  respect  to  the  rates  on  live  stock  until  n  more 
complete  inrestlgation  may  be  had  of  till  the  factors  surrounding  tlic  transpor- 
tation of  live  stock  lietween  Texiis  and  Shreveport,  and  in  onler  that  n  ciireful 
i«vlew  may  be  conducted  by  State  niul  federal  othcluls  as  to  the  almost  irre- 
parable Injury  that  tbe  decision  will  inflict  ui>on  the  vast  Interests  of  Texas, 
far  removed  from  any  possible  connection  or  relation  to  tbe  Issues  in  said 
Shreveport  case ;  and  we  urge  that  this  request  be  granted  so  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  not  indirectly  assume  jurisdiction  over  State  rates 
and  thus  al«olve  the  railroads  from  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  tbe  different 
States,  without  an  earnest  endeavor  being  made  to  harmonize  any  alleged 
InequalltieB  In  rates. 

3.  We  appeal  to  Congress  to  provide  by  law  that  where  a  conlllct  arises  as 
to  rates,  rules,  or  regulations  made  by  State  and  Feileral  authorities,  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  State- 
made  rates,  rules,  or  regulations,  an<l  before  the  railroads  shall  l>e  authorized 
to  disregard  same  In  order  to  perform  their  duty  under  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  said  State-made  rates,  rules,  or  regulations  must  first  have  been  held 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  he  unronsoimble  an<l  to  constitute  a 
direct  burden  upon  interstate  commerce. 

4.  That  before  such  Jurisdiction  shall  be  exercised  by  any  court  or  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  State-regulating  authority  should  be  made 
party  to  such  pn>ceedlngR.  and  all  Intereated  sldppers  should  have  the  right  to 
be  heard. 

5.  We  appeal  to  the  State  authorities  having  control  of  railroad  regulation 
and  to  the  executive  and  t^slatlve  departments  of  the  different  States  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  whereby  the  public  rights  In  the  prenilses  may  be  se- 
cured and  defended. 

a  We  express  full  confidence  In  the  administration  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce by  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  this  flpi>eal  Is  made  with- 
out any  feeling  or  spirit  of  criticism,  but  for  the  purpose  of  evoking  the  most 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration  of  bo  grave  and  Important  a  question  and 
to  determine  the  extent  tO' which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may 
appropriately  Interfere  with  State  regulations.  If  at  all,  and  the  limitations 
of  that  power. 
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Re»olved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwanled  to  the  Int^' 
State  Commerce  CommieBlon.  to  each  Member  of  Conicress,  and  to  the  various 
State  railroad  otflclnlH  and  execullven  of  the  dirTerent  States. 

We  also  submit  herewith  a  resolution  passed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Live  Stock  Shippers'  Pi-otective  Lengtie  at 
its  meeting  in  Chicage  on  Xovember  14,  1916,  as  follows: 

CiiicAUO,  Stivemher  17,  I9I6. 

Seeking  "  State  rlghta  "  In  the  nmtter  of  ralli-oad  rate  regulations  and  other 
coDilltiotis  dealing  with  Intrastate  railroad  affalris,  the  National  Live  Stock 
Shippers'  Protective  Leafme  Is  calling  njion  Congi-e**  to  desist  frou)  pns^ng 
legislation  which  will  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Poranilssloii  power  to  pre- 
scribe rates  on  Imrastate  shipments.  The  exe<'utlve  c<inimittee  of  the  shippers' 
leafnie,  at  its  meeting  held  in  Clitcago,  Xovenil>er  14.  1616,  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"The  National  Live  Stock  Shlpi)ers'  Trotectlve  l^eague,  an  orgiinlxaiion  of 
live-stock  shippers  of  the  United  States  and  the  shippers  of  fresti  meats  and 
paddng-houae  products,  <-omposed  of  organ!  zntlomi  of  stock  raisers  of  various 
States,  the  national  live-stock  aHsoclations  engaged  In  the  llve-Btoct  business, 
live-stock  exchanges  of  live-stock  commission  men  at  the  various  markets,  and 
the  meat  packers  and  slaughterers  of  live  stock,  and  representatives  of  railroad 
oommlssioDs  of  Iowa,  Kansas.  South  Dakota,  and  Ml.ssouri,  submit  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  liavlng  consideration  of  legislation  pertaining  to  trans- 
portation rates,  regulations,  and  practices  of  railroads  engaged  in  such  trans- 
portation the  following  resolution  as  voicing  the  sentiments  and  desire  of'this 
organization  and  live-stock  shippers  and  other  shiiipers  generally : 

"Be  il  resolved  by  the  eretmtire  committee  of  the  tiatiottal  Lire  Stwk  Ship- 
pers' Protectire  League  at  ((«  tneeting  at  Chicago  on  X'trcmber  H,  1916,  First, 
that  we  oppose  any  law  or  laws  which  shall  take  away  from  the  State  railroad 
conimis^ons,  coritoratlon  commlt^ions,  oi-  other  rate-uiakinfc  bodies  of  tlie  sev- 
eral States  tlie  right  and  power  to  regulate  the  ra.tes  and  transportation  ot 
Intrastate  traffic  or  otherwise  to  deprive  the  States  of  control  over  the  same: 
and 

■'  Second.  That  we  urge  npun  Congress  the  passage  of  an  act  so  amending  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  as  to  define  and  limit  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  rates  on  Intrastate  com- 
merce as  prescribed  by  railroad  commissions  or  other  authorized  authority  of 
the  several  States  to  prescribe  and  regulate  rates  and  transportation  of  Intra- 
state traffic  within  suvh  States ;  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  not  interfere  with  such  rates,  regulations,  and  practices  of  such  State 
unless  the  same  shall  have  first  been  found  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  and 
to  place  an  undue  burden  upon  interstate  commerce  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurlBdiction  provided  for  by  law,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  that  may  he  lAces- 
sary  to  remove  a  discrimination  specifically  alleged  and  clearly  proven  to  be 
unjust  and  unrensonalile." 

National  Iaxf.  Stock  Shippebs'  Pbotectivb  League. 
Edward  F.  Keefeh.  Secret aru. 

These  resolutions  we  sul)mit  as  voicing  the  sentiment  and  desires 
of  the  entire  liTe-stock  industry  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  Federal  control  of  State  rates,  regulations,  etc.,  and,  as  we 
believe,  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  generally  who  take 
the  pains  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  subject,  where  they  are  not 
under  some  sort  of  misapprehension,  or  who  may  be  unduly,  though 
in  many  cases  unconsciously,  influenced  by  the  great  and  powernil 
influence  of  the  railroads,  permeating,  as  that  influence  does,  many 
great  industries  and  financial  institutions  with  which  they  are  closely 
allied  or  those  who  have  been  influenced  by  a  campaign  of  publicity 
favoring  the  centralization  of  the  control  of  all  rates  and  regulations 
of  railroads  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  eliminating  thereby  the 
State  control. 

We  may  he  permitted  to  express  the  view  that  in  the  complex  situa- 
tion and  the  manifold  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  regulation,  or  the 
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attempt  to  reflate  the  charges  and  operations  of  railroads  in  their 
daily  transactions  in  millions  of  instances  with  every  industry,  time 
and  opportunity  do  not  afford  the  ordinary  man  much  chance  of 
analyzing  the  functions  of  government  the  necessities  of  trade,  and 
of  tfie  piiblic  interest  to  enable  him  sufficiently  to  master  the  subject 
as  the  basis  of  correct  opinion.  Newspaper  writers  are  oftentimes 
little  less  informed,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously,  or  by  reason  of 
their  surroundings  and  environment,  are  led  into  the  advocacy  of 
propositions  unsound  and  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  correct  analy- 
sis of  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  transportation  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  in  fairness  to  the  carriers.  This, 
in  turn  eis  often  mislead  the  public. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  agitation,  if  it  should  be 
called  such,  of  the  proposition  for  Federal  control  of  these  matters 
of  transportation  and  the  abolitionment  of  >State  control  is  compara- 
tively of  recent  origin,  because  doubtless  the  rights  of  the  States 
seem  fully  preserved  under  the  Constitution  and  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  which  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  pro- 
vides; 

That  the  proviitEoiiR  of  this  act  shall  Dot  apply  to  the  trnusportatiou  or 
passengers  or  property,  or  to  the  receiving,  delivering,  storage,  or  hjin<lllng  or 
properly  wholly  within  one  State  and  not  shlppeil  to  or  from  a  foreign  country 
from  or  to  any  State  or  Territory  as  aforesaid,  nor  shall  they  apply  to  the 
transmisislon  of  messages  by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  cable  wholly  within  one 
State  and  not  traniiniitted  to  or  from  a  foreign  country  from  or  to  any  State  or 
Territory  as  aforesaiil. 

Not  until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Shreveport  case  (234  U.  S-,  342)  was  it  generally  supposed 
either  that  Congress  could  confer  such  power  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  had  done  so.  In  its  essence  that  decision 
is  that  while  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  not  prescribe 
the  rates  on  intrastate  traffic  it  may  find  a  discrimination  to  exist  by 
reason  of  the  difference  between  the  rates  within  a  State  prescribed 
by  the  State  authority  and  the  rates  between  such  State  and  a  point 
outside  of  the  State  and  order  the  carriers  to  remove  the  same,  wnere- 
iipon  the  carriers  may  disregard  such  rates  within  a  State  prescribed 
by  State  authority  in  order  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  remove  the  discrimination.  A  care- 
ful consideration  of  that  case  in  connection  with  the  Minnesota  rate 
case  just  preceding  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  logical  conclusion 
that  as  to  such  intrastate  rates  the  carriers  are  left  free  from  any 
regulation  either  by  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government. 

The  fundamental  right  of  the  public,  both  as  to  interstate  and  in- 
trastate rates,  is  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  more  than  is  reason- 
able and  of  the  carriers  that  they  are  entitled  to  charge  as  much  as 
is  reasonable.  The  further  fundamental  proposition  is  that  not 
every  rate  or  every  service  is  required  by  law  or  practice  to  yield 
an  equivalent  profit  compared  to  all  rates  or  to  some  other  rate,  but 
the  underlying  principle  is  that  a  system  of  rates,  which  system,  upon 
the  whole,  is  to  be  reasonable,  is  to  be  the  standard  rather  than  the 
attempt  to  make  a  standard  of  a  particular  rate.  This  is  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway  Co.  v.  Gill  (156  U.  S..  649), 
Minneapolis  &  iSt.  Louis  Railroad  Co.  v.  Minnesota  (186  U.  S.,  257), 
and  the  Minnesota  rate  case  (230  U.  S.,  352).  Coi1>'k' 
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The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  by  section  3  of  the 
act,  condemning  unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences,  it 
was  intended  by  Congress  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
by  an  order  to  remove  a  discrimination  or  preference,  could  thereby 
set  aside  an  intrastate  rate  made  by  authority  of  the  State  or  license 
the  carriers  to  disregard  the  same.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Congress  intended  such  a  result,  and  thus  leave  the  carrier  free  to 
make  such  rates  as  he  pleases,  regardless  of  the  rates  prescribed  by 
the  States,  and  that  such  rates  should  thereafter  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  without  specific 
provisions  in  the  law  to  that  effect?  The  whole  course  of  judicial 
decisions  shows  that  when  a  State  rate  is  set  aside  as  betfig  con- 
fiscatory the  regulation  of  it  is  not  transferred  to  Federal  control 
in  the  way  of  prescribing  the  rate;  and  the  further  question  natu- 
rally arises :  Could  Congress  under  the  Constitution  directly  author- 
ize the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe  the  State 
rates  on  traffic  originating  and  moving  wholly  within  a  State  and 
not  a  part  of  interstate  transportation? 

What  we  have  here  said  upon  this  subject  is  to  bring  into  bold 
relief  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  for  this  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  recommend  as  a  means  of  transferring  the 
making  of  rates  and  the  regulation  of  transportation  on  intrastate 
traffic,  unless  it  recommends  an  amendment  to  the  commerce  clanse 
of  the  Constitution.  Surely  the  mere  right  to  correct  an  ascer- 
tained discrimination  under  the  method  employed  in  the  Shreveport 
case  would  be  to  produce  the  most  complex  situation  imaginable. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  carriers  or  others  holding  their  views 
in  desiring  the  transfer  to  the  Federal  control  of  the  intrastate  rates 
and  regulations,  desire  to  accomplish  that  end  short  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  based  up<m  the  mere 
incidental  power  held  to  exist  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Shreveport  case,  which  mi^t  or  might  not  exist  according  to 
the  will  of  the  carriers  themselves  in  given  instances. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  touching  this  subject  of  the  transfer  of 
control  of  rates  and  regulations  as  to  intrastate  traffic  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  two  questions  presented  are : 

First.  Has  Congress  the  power  to  do  it  under  the  existing  Ccnsti- 
tution  ? 

Second.  Shall  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  give  to  Ccm- 
gress  that  power  and  take  it  away  from  the  States? 

The  latter  is  so  improbable  of  accomplishment  that  it  may  be 
dismissed  from  consideration  as  a  practical  questitHi  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  would  then  resolve  itself  down  to  the  first  question,  which 
ought  to  be  determined  by  this  committee  before  proceeding  with 
extensive  investigations  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
desirable,  even  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  exercise  it.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  Congress  has  not  the  power,  and  that  if  it  has  the  power 
it  should  not  in  the  public  interests  be  exercised. 

III.   POSITION  OP  THE  RAILROADS  A8  WE  nNDEBSTAND  IT. 

Without  attempting  to  state  all  of  the  various  positions  taken  by 
the  carriers,  by  tlieir  counsel,  and  otherwise  as  presented  to  this 
committee  in  its  hearings,  we  refer  to  some  of  tne  statements  as 
indicative  of  the  ultimate  conclusion  and  results  which  are  sought, 
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namely,  to  secui-e  greater  returns  upon  railroad  investments  and 
securities  in  oi-der  to  give  them  credit  and  to  provide  the  railroads 
and  transportation  facilities  needed  by  the  public,  and  to  that  end 
to  invite  the  iovestment  of  new  capital  and  make  the  business  at- 
tractive to  investors.  In  other  words,  the  means  to  the  end  of  throw- 
ing off  such  limitations  upon  the  rates  charged  as  is  possible,  and 
in  the  aggregate  to  have  a  greater  measure  of  return  from  the  charges 
made  for  the  services  rendered;  in  other  words,  to  be  permitted  to 
increase  rates.  And  while  it  is  sAid  to  be  in  the  public  interests,  it 
has  its  origin  and  design  in  the  desire  to  secure  an  increase  of  rates 
which  the  public  must  pay. 

Mr.  Thorn,  at  page  55  of  the  printed  report  of  these  proceedings  of 
November  2^,  referring  to  liberal  charters  and  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies, lands,  etc.,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  railroad  facili- 
ties, said: 

There  wna  do  llmltadoD  In  most  cnses  put  upiin  tbe  powers  of  tbexe  chartered 
agencies  In  respect  to  what  they  miKht  do  In  regsrd  to  their  chanijes,  but  If  a 
limitation  was  put  it  wiis  put  no  hieh  ttint  it  did  not  antouat  to  a  limitation  or 
a  practical  matter. 

Now,  the  result  of  .that  was  to  create  the  Impressloo.  I  may  say,  to  create 
the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  man  *ho  invested  his  menos  in  a  railroad 
that  he  was  iDTestiuf!  It  as  he  would  In  auy  other  private  enterprise.  No  other 
conception  was  In  the  pnblic  mind,  t)ec-HUse  the  need  for  It  had  not  then  ap- 
penred  ;  no  other  conception  was  In  the  mind  of  the  Investor ;  he  had  no  reason 
to  have  any  other  conception,  as  he  was  not  only  welcomed  but  urged  by  the 
public  to  enter  upon  this  field  of  human  Industry.  Now.  what  was  the  effect 
of  that?  Examining  human  motives,  watching  the  operation  of  human  Inter- 
ests and  human  forces,  what  was  necessarily  the  effect  of  that.  In  tbe  first 
instance,  upon  the  conception  of  the  Investors  In  these  properties  as  to  their 
rights?  Inevitably  it  produced  the  Impression  that  they  had  engaged  In  a 
prtvatft  business  and  that  they  owned  it  and  could  use  It  for  their  private  ends. 
Now,  time  went  on. 

These  conceptions  of  the  rights  of  the  railroads  to  increase  rates 
are  exactly  the  same  as  they  wei'e.  The  difference  lies  in  the  method 
of  accomplishing  this  end. 

Again  referring  to  the  victory  of  the  public  over  the  opposition  to 
public  regulation,  he  states  at  page  66: 

But  It  was  a  victory  won  in  anger:  it  was  a  victory  which  was  the  outcome  of 
fierce  (inflict,  and  the  terms  that  were  Imposed  were  the  terms  of  the  victor 
upon  the  vanquished,  and  reflected  merely  the  purpose  to  apply  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  of  regulation  the  forces  of  correction  and  punishment 

Thus  the  same  spirit  is  now  manifested  before  you.  The  question 
is.  What  terms  were  unposed?  Broadly  speaking,  and  as  reflected 
by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  the  various  enactments  of  the 
different  States,  the  terms  imposed  were  that  rates  should  be  just 
and  reasonable  and  alike  to  all  without  unjust  discrimination  or 
undue  preference,  coupled  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  its 
administration  in  justness  and  fairness  to  the  public  and  to  the  car- 
riers by  the  tribunals  provided — not  by  the  shippers  or  the  carriers 
but  by  the  public.  If  the  original  conception  as  mentioned  were 
wrong,  as  seems  to  be  admitted,  the  present  conception  is  equally  so. 
It  is  further  stated  by  Mr.  Thorn,  at  page  57.  that; 

The  things  that  I  say  and  the  things  that  are  proposed  must  be  measured 
by  the  staodard  of  the  public  interests  and  must  be  determined  by  the  standard 
'  of  the  public  Interesla,  and  I  shall  maite  no  other  argument. 

Now,  what  is  the  public  Interest  in  respect  to  transportation?  Let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  anil  get  ttuit  in  our  minds.  As  I  read  the  needs  of  the  public 
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they  are  to  be  assured  of  sufflcleac;  of  railroad  and  tra Deportation  facilities 
now  and  fn  all  tlie  future,  end,  of  course,  to  be  assured  of  them  on  reasoDable 
terms;  bnt  If  It  becomes  a  qtiestlon  between  high  charges  and  the  existence  of 
these  facilities,  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  dissent  from  the  fact  that  the  public 
Interest  is,  after  all,  in  having  the  facilities. 

Thus  the  reasoning  leads  quickly  to  the  demand  for  higher  charges. 
Naturally  we  should  suppose  that  the  legislation  which  seems  to  be 
the  object  of  the  carriers  to  secure  must  be  expected  to  accwnplish 
that  end,  otherwise  it  were  a  useless  task  to  ask  for  it.  Neither  can 
we  dissemble  the  fact  that  it  is  their  main  purpose,  and  equally  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  existing  methods  of  regulation. 

At  page  58  Mr.  Thom  further  states: 

We  have  no  controversy  any  longer  about  a  lack  of  power  to  deal  with  rates 
that  are  too  high.  Some  thlnb  that  there  are  none  too  high,  othera  disagree 
with  that  view,  but  all  appreciate  thnt  ttie  existing  governmental  systems  are 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  level  of  ratea,  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
TsnUng  them  from  being  exorbitant.  So  that  we  must  come  back  to  this 
question  of  whether  or  not  I  am  right  in  Insisting  that  the  fundamental  and 
easentlal  Interest  of  the  public  Is  now  In  the  great  question  of  whether  or  not 
existing  systems  guarantee  to  the  public  an  adequate  supply  of  tranqxtrtatlon 
facilities  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  Qie  future^ 

If,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  ^uesticm,  as  stated  on  page  57,  betwe«i 
high  charges  and  these  facilities  which  can  only  be  had  according 
to  the  argument  through  the  means  of  higher  charges,  it  might  as 
well  have  been  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  object  of  the  propositions 
advanced  was  to  obtain  higher  charges. 

Again  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Thom,  at  page  58,  that: 

Those  wbo  propose  a  ehan^  In  existing  methods  must  make  their  appeat 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  people  upon  the  proposition  that  existing  methods  do 
not  assure  to  the  public  the  suppiy  of  transportation  faeltitleB  that  the  public 
needs,  and  those  who  oppose  any  change  must  make  their  appeal  to  the  public 
Judgm^it  on  the  proposition  that  existing  conditions.  If  honestly  administered, 
do  assure  to  the  public  an  adequate  supply  of  transportation  facllltlea.  Now, 
to  not  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  issne  which  we  should  debate? 

Mr.  Thom  thus  states  the  proposition  which  he  propc^  to  adopt- 
He  then  states  the  crux  of  his  argument  in  the  ezpresaon,  at  pages 
68-59,  which  follows : 

No  theoretical  view  of  the  proper  distribution  of  governmental  powers  can 
have  any  weight  with  you  or  nith  the  JndKment  of  the  people  of  this  conntiT, 
unless  under  the  proposed  distribution  of  governmental  powws  adequacy  of 
the  transportation  factlltiea  of  the  country  Is  assured.  No  private  interests,  no 
cherished  theories  of  government,  can  be  permitted  to  enter  here  unless  Uiey 
come  with  a  guaranty  in  their  hands  that  what  they  propose  will  protect  the 
public  in  the  matter  of  transportation  facilities. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  shall  debate  this  question  on  the  theory  that  I  most 
mstaln  the  propositions  which  I  shall  advance  by  showing  not  only  that  the 
public  Interests  are  promoted  by  them  but  that  they  tend  to  give  greater  assur- 
ance to  the  public  of  the  continuing  efficiency  of  transportation  facilities  In 
this  country. 

Thus  the  matter  is  made  perfectly  plain  that  all  other  considera- 
tions respecting  constitutional  rights  and  the  division  of  the  powers 
of  the  Government  as  we  have  known  them  since  its  establishment 
must  give  way  to  the  one  controlling  proposition  that  adequate 
transportation  facilities  must  be  supplied,  which,  as  previously 
stated,  must  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  revenues  to  provide  such 
transportation  facilities,  or  the  rates  must  be  high  enough  to  yield 
a  return  under  all  circumstances  that  will  induce  private  capital  to 
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invest  in  supplying  such  facilities,  which  condition  shall  be  there- 
after kept  up  by  continued  rntes  high  enough  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

This  amazing  proposition  is  disclosed  in  the  nature  of  a  demand 
for  le^slation  to  compe]  the  people  to  provide  the  transportation 
facilities  for  the  railroads  to  own.  If  it  has  ever  been  presented 
heretofore  before  any  of  the  committees  of  Congress  throughout  the 
lengthy  hearings,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  of  that  fact.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  this  bold  proposition  hag  been  seriously  made,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware.  It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  by  the  repre- 
!4«itatives  of  the  carriers  before  these  committees  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  regulation  of  rates  ^ould  carry  with  it  the  guaranty  of  an  ade- 
quate return  upon  the  property  engaged  in  the  [)ublic  service.  No 
such  proposition  has  ever  received  serious  consideration  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  other  regulative 
body,  or  by  the  Supreme  Court,  The  public  does  not  guarantee  ton- 
nage or  insure  against  bad  management,  bad  judgment,  or  misadven- 
ture. 

We  shall  therefore,  so  far  as  our  argument  may  be  considered,  de- 
mur to  the  conditions  thus  placed  upon  it  and  decline  to  accept  those 
conditions. 

The  very  fact  that  the  carriers  have  failed  to  furnish  sufficient 
transportation  facilities  or  so  managed  their  business  as  not  to  be 
able  to  utilize  the  same  efficiently  under  this  theory  carries  with  it 
exemption  from  liability  to  furnish  those  facilities  and  places  upon 
the  pnbiic  the  burden  of  rates  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  railroads 
to  purchase  them  and  own  them.  It  necessarily  assumes  the  acme  of 
perfection  in  the  management  of  these  properties  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  probably  more  inefficiency  in  railroad  operations 
than  in  any  other  important  line  of  business  in  this  country. 

This  is  fully  illuminated  by  the  situation  which  presents  itself 
whenever  any  rate  or  charge  is  called  in  question  as  being  unreason- 
able, actually  or  relatively,  when  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  and  the  resulting  profit  from  the  rates  paid 
is  uniformly  announced  by  the  railroads  to  be  not  ascertainable  and 
not  known  to  them.  Of  this  subject  we  shall  speak  at  more  length 
hereafter. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  the  case  that  in  order  to  induce  the  return 
of  cars  by  connecting  linesand  other  foreign  lines  the  per  diem  for 
the  use  of  cars  and  the  demurrage  charges  against  shippers  have  been 
increasec]  100  and  up  to  200  per  cent  above  the  normal.  That  is  the 
condition  at  the  present  time.  Inquiries  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  result  of  its  investigations  concerning  car  supply 
has  drawn  forth  the  oft-repeated  excuse,  be  it  valid  or  otherwise,  that 
the  railroads  which  furnish  themselves  with  cars,  if  they  could  keep 
them  in  their  possession  or  an  equal  number  in  the  interchange  of 
loaded  and  empty  cars,  could  fully  supply  the  demand  for  cars  on 
their  lines,  but  because  other  railroads  which  had  not  a  sufficient 
supply  had  taken  and  appropriated  the  use  of  the  cars  of  the  line 
having  a  sufficient  supply  und  wrongfully  refused  to  return  themr 
they  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  This  was  notably  the  case 
as  developed  by  the  investigations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission growing  out  of  the  car  shortage  of  1907,  to  which  attentitHi 
was -called  by  Mr.  Thom,  at  page  59  of  his  statement.  The  report  of 
the  coiiimission  was  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
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of  the  Senate.  The  same  condition  has  just  been  deveioped  in  the 
investigation  now  being  condncted  by  the  commission.  Must  it  be 
sssumed  as  a  postulate  mat  whatever  the  carriers  do  is  right  and  that 
the  public  must  be  taxed  to  supply  the  facilities  which  the  law  i*- 
quires  them  to  have,  and  that  the  public  must  answer  in  money  for 
the  failure  of  etiicient  management  by  the  railroad  companies? 


The  undeveloped  agriculturu)  lands,  the  insufficiency  of  or  imevmal 
distribution  of  railroad  facilities,  the  reference  to  untouched  for- 
ests, and  particularly  the  conditions  in  Wyoming  and  Idiiho.  seem  to 
be  given  prominence  to  prove  the  necessity  of  higher  rates  in  order 
to  secure  more  railroads.  If  this  committee  desires  to  know  why 
Wyoming;  and  Idaho  have  not  been  developed  along  the  lines  of  ex- 
isting railroads,  inquire  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  those 
States.  The  answer  will  be  that  the  railroads  have  pursued  the 
policy  of  rates  so  high  that  the  reclamation  projects  in  those  States 
remuin,  to  a  large  extent,  unused  because  their  products  can  not  pny 
the  existing  rates  and  meet  the  competition  in  the  great  centers  of 
consumption,  and  generally  development  has  been  thus  retarded. 
The  intermountain  rates  in  this  imdeveloped  country  have  been  the 
subject  of  controverey  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
long  before  the  enactment  of  the  Hepburn  bill,  and  they  have  stoutly 
insisted,  and  it  may  be  said  with  marked  success,  in  retaining  the 
very  peak  of  high  rates  in  the  very  territory  referred  to,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  failure  in  the  development  of  the  natural  i-esources 
of  this  country  and  it  settlement,  and  the  utilization  as  well  of  the 
wonderful  reclamation  projects  established  by  the  Government.  If 
existing  raili'oads  in  that  territory,  which  are  the  advocates  of  the 
marvelous  propositions  now  urged  before  this  committee,  can  not 
see  their  way  clear  to  develop  the  resources  contiguous  to  their  lines, 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  rates  can  be  increased  there  to  make  np 
for  the  want  of  facilities  by  additional  construction  and  still  higher 
rates?  It  is  truly  stated  by  Mr.  Thorn,  at  page  61.  that  the  people 
"will  produce  no  more  than  they  can  get  to  market,  and  when  you 
limit  your  transportation  capacity  you  limit  the  capacity  of  your 
people  for  productiveness  and  for  usefulness  in  human  endeavor," 
Exactly  the  same  thing  follows  where  the  rates  are  so  high  that  the 
products  of  the  locality  can  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  thoee 
elsewhere  produced. 

Much  has  been  said,  at  pages  62  and  several  following  pages,  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  needed  facilities  can  not  be  provided 
out  of  earnings;  that  it  requires  new  money,  and  that  to  get  that 
credit  must  be  established:  to  have  the  credit  that  tliere  shall  be  ■ 
guaranteed  meaas  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  facilities  may  be 
insured,  and  that  must  be  sufficient  in  the  way  of  reliable  earnings 
to  provide  a  return  of  6  per  cent,  with  a  surplus  of  3  per  centL 
to  the  investor:  and  that  at  last  the  decline  in  railroad  credit,  which 
it  is  stated  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  during 
the  hearings,  is  due  to  the  governmental  policy,  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  is  not  within  the  control  of  the  owners 
of  the  proi>erty.     It  is  admitted  that  there  should  not  be  f^eedom 
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from  regulation  or  the  absence  of  i-egulation.  It  is  cont«nded  that 
the  character  of  regulation  should  be  such  as  to  increase  the  public 
conscience.  However  much  it  may  be  covered  up  with  apt  and 
skillful  language,  the  whole  object  of  the  argument  is  to  secure 
higher  rates  for  the  purposes  named,  which,  it  is  asserted,  are  in 
the  public  interest. 

^\e  may  with  deference,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
argument  should  have  begun  with  the  demand  for  higher  rates. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  idea  advanced  is  that  under  the  dual 
.system,  so  called,  of  State  and  interstate  control  of  rates  and  the 
regiilation  of  railroads  by  the  States  and  by  the  Government,  the 
earnings  are  kept  down  to  the  point  that  not  every  locality  or  com- 
munity which  might  desire  to  have  it  can  obtain  a  railroad,  and  that 
existing  railroads  can  not,  out  of  their  earnings,  supply  the  needed 
facilities  for  the  transportation  service.  So  that  whatever  may  be 
said  to  establish  the  proposition  that  is  offered  in  support  of  the 
proposition  to  put  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
making  of  all  rates  and  regulations  pertaining  to  railroads,  the 
advocates  of  that  proposition  seek  that  sort  and  character  of  reg- 
ulation which  will  accomplish  the  end  of  securing  a  great  deal  more 
money,  by  measuring  the  standard  of  rates  and  charges  by  what 
they  assert  to  be  necessarv  in  the  public  interest  to  secure  the  facilities 
so  much  adverted  to.  ^he  standard  of  reasonableness  or,  put  in 
another  form,  the  method  of  ascertaining  what  is  reasonable,  is  made 
to  depend  upon  and  limited  only  by  trie  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  required  to  carir  into  effect  this  Utopian  theory  of  forcing 
tile  public  to  supply  the  lacilities,  the  charges  for  which  they  could 
not  m  practical  effect  regulate. 

Reduced  to  its  last  analysis  we  are  here  facing  the  demand  said 
to  be  made  in  the  public  interest  by  the  existing  railroads  of  the 
country,  that  rates  be  made  high  enough  to  insure  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  the  supplying  of  facilities  in  competition  with  the 
proponents  of  this  idea,  dividing  the  tonnage  and  business  and  then 
increasing  rates  to  make  up  for  it.  It  proceeds  upon  the  mere  fanci- 
ful theory  that  increasing  revenue  follows  the  increase  of  rates.  It 
may  not  matter  that  it  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words,  that  is  neces- 
sarily the  logical  sequence  flowing  from  what  they  do  say  and  might 
as  well  have  been  stated  in  so  many  words. 

It  entirely  ignores  the  important  fact,  always  present  in  all  rail- 
road operations  and  in  the  operation  of  all  industrial  institutions 
where  the  money  is  made  by  a  multitude  of  transactions,  that  the 
volume  of  business  is  increased  by  the  cheapness  and  attractiveness  of 
it  and  that  the  profitable  earnings  are  made  from  the  great  volume 
of  the  business  rather  than  from  the  higher  rat«s  charged  for  it.  So 
it  is  that  every  railroad  operating  economist,  so  far  as  we  have  ever 
observed,  or  as  is  disclosed  in  any  writing  or  teachings,  and  certainly 
as  the  result  of  experience,  seek  tonnage  and  a  volume  of  business 
and  make  the  rates  so  as  to  induce  it. 

That  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  rates  charged  or  that  can  be  charged 
in  the  profitable  business  of  the  railroads  are  necessarily  limited  by 
the  business  necessity  of  the  country,  and  if  the  railroads  are  turned 
loose  to  make  the  rates  as  they  please  they  can  not  increase  their 
earnings  just  as  their  own  will.    Surely  this  could  not  be  done  if  the 
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rates  charged  are  so  high,  which  these  gentlemen  seem  to  desire,  as 
to  insure  the  construction  of  all  the  railroads  that  any  community 
might  need,  because  of  the  universally  known  fact  that  when  a  busi- 
ness becomes  so  profitable  as  to  induce  a  great  many  othei-s  to  go 
into  it,  it  then  becomes  so  divided  that  the  profits  themselves  cease 
to  oi>erate   as   an   inducement   for  the   furtner  extension   of   such 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  therefore,  Congress  could  not  if  it 
saw  fit  abandon  all  regulations,  and  if  the  States  saw  fit  to  abandtm 
all  regulations,  bring  about  such  a  condition  as  it  is  ai^ed  here 
would  be  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this: 

Suppose  that  some  capitalists  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
build  two  other  trunk  lines  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  XAke 
commercial  centers  to  the  large  Atlantic  ports,  that  would  divide 
up  the  traffic.  Could  they  by  increasing  rates  increase  the  traffict 
Take  grain,  for  example,  rather  than  pay  the  higher  rates  from  the 
grain -producing  territory,  it  would  move  in  some  other  direction,  by 
way  of  the  Gulf  ports  or  by  way  of  the  Lakes  through  Canada  and 
Canadian  ports,  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  they 
already  have. 

Suppose  that  were  not  done,  but  on  the  contrary  two  additional 
trunk  lines  were  built  from  Missouri  River  territ«iy  to  the  Gulf, 
that  would  divide  up  the  traffic,  and  it  could  not  be  made  up  for  by 
increasing  the  rates,  because  ir  that  were  done  then  all  the  grain 
would  move  through  the  Atlantic  ports.  A  thousand  similar  illus- 
trations could  be  given  to  place  it  beyond  peradventure,  that  the 
proposition  that  is  laid  down  before  this  committee  that  the  railroads 
should  be  permitted  to  charge  rates  high  Plough  to  provide  all  the 
facilities  that  anybody  might  desire,  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  impossible  of  accomplistunent.  It  can  not  be  done  by  me 
abandonment  of  regulation,  and  it  can  not  be  done  by  concentrating 
it  in  the  Government  and  taking  it  away  from  the  States. 

If  it  could  be  done,  it  involves  within  it  the  making  of  slaves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  master,  with  too  many  masters  to  profit  by  their 
labor. 

The  difficulty  that  may  confront  the  country  in  particular  in- 
stances, and  perhai)s  generally,  is  the  inefficiency  of  railroad  opera- 
tion and  the  inefficiency  of  regulation.  Of  this  we  shall  say  more 
hereafter. 

Rate  making  is  not  a  science,  as  to  which  we  submit  the  following 
pungent  remarks  as  the  result  of  a  half  century  or  more  of  experi- 
ence  in  that  undertaking,  both  by  the  railroads  and  the  regulating 
authorities  of  the  States  and  the  Nation : 

1.  Itnte  making  is  Dot  a  science ;  It  Is  always  an  experiment. 

2.  The  only  rule  of  unlversul  application  Is  expedlencj'. 

3.  Carriers'  object  Is  lu  get  the  most  revenue. 

4.  "  Jones,  he  piiys  Hie  frelRht " ;  wants  It  as  low  as  he  can  get  it. 

5.  Each  inillvidnol.  or  Industry,  wants  to  prevent  the  other  fellow  getting  the 
best  of  It. 

4.  The  ru'e  of  the  Ian-  is  reasonableness  nnil  reliitive  reasonablenesi^. 

7.  The  rlRiit  of  the  public  i.s  that  no  higher  rate  shall  be  chargetl :  the  right 
of  the  carrier  Is  thut  at  le:i!it  tbiit  much  may  be  charged. 

The  eserclflc  of  Jiullclous  jiower  over  rates  hy  tlie  rnte-makinp  tribunals 
and  the  controversies  between  ci>ntencllng  parties  and  the  protection  of  these 
rights  Involve  due  consideration  of  the  forgoing  in  practlcallj'  every  case. 
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8.  The  resultsDt  rate  is  the  attitrar}-  Judgment  of  such  rate-maklni;  tri- 
bunal :  It  is  esaentiallj  a  pracllcal  matter  measured  by  no  rule. 

9.  The  law  expects  that  Judgment  to  be  the  result  of  the  best  Infurmatlon 
after  due  consideration  of  all  matters  of  fact  affecting  the  IntereHts  of  the 
carrier,  the  shipper,  the  producer,  the  consiinier,  and  the  public. 

10.  Among  those  const d era tloos  lire  the  cost  iif  Hervlee.  the  value  of  the 
service,  the  profits  of  the  transaction,  the  return  upon  the  Investment,  the 
valne  of  the  property,  and  other  factors,  none  of  which  are  controlllnn. 

11.  The  cost  of  the  service  must  be  approximated  to  And  the  probable' 
returns  and  profits. 

12.  No  equivalent  of  proflt  Is  required  by  law  or  possible  to  obtain. 

13.  A  difference  In  rates  according  to  weight  carried  or  distance  of  the 
banl  is  Dot  an  unjust  diacri  ml  nation  or  undue  preference. 

14.  Conditions  of  trade  and  competition,  the  location  of  produclns  and  con- 
sumlni;  markets,  the  Fncilltles  of  trade  and  commerce  are  Involved  In  the 
question  of  unjust  discrimination  or  undue  preference. 

Rate  making  is  therefore  not  a  science,  but  the  exercise  of  well- 
in  formed  judgment. 


Under  the  common  law,  before  the  days  of  railroads  or  steam- 
boats, the  relation  of  the  carriers  to  the  public  and  the  rights  of 
each  under  the  common  law  were  measured  by  this  standard.  It 
would  seem  useless  to  gp  into  a  discussion  and  history  of  this  sub- 
ject, about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  growth  of  the  car- 
rying business  and  its  development  into  necessary  and  indeed,  if 
properly  regulated,  beneficial  monopoly  is  well  known  to  every 
student  of  die  subject.  The  principle  is  universally  conceded  and 
arises  out  of  the  nec^sity  of  the  situation.  The  matter  which  is 
ever  present  and  which  will  always  be  the  source  of  controversy 
will  be  the  method  of  ascertaining  what  is  reasonable. 

At  first  statutes  were  enacted  declaring  maximum  rates,  defining 
the  rights  and  duties  of  carriers  and  limiting  the  amount  of  charges. 
With  the  growth,  particularly  of  railroads,  of  the  transportation 
business  and  its  monopolization  this  was  found  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  situation  so  as  to  do  justice.  The  complexity  of  the 
commercial  and  carrying  trade,  the  great  multitude  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  innumerable  services  and  shipments  under  these 
vaiying  circumstances  rapidly  increasing  witn  the  growth  and 
development  of  commerce  and  industries  and  the  various  character 
of  service  performed  were  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  rule  of  universal  application  or  even  of  local  application  which 
would  do  justice  to  all. 

Therefore,  the  more  flexible  method  of  establishing  by  law  tribunals 
to  hear  and  determine  complaints  and  to  adjust  and  equalize  all  of 
the  matters  pertaining  to  transportation  and  the  rates  and  charges, 
and  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  conduct  which  in  its  judgment  was  proper 
in  a  given  case,  or  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  case.s,  came  into 
existence  in  various  States  for  the  piiblic  protection.  In  every  in- 
stance the  standard  was  one  of  reasonablenefis,  which  had  been  the 
universal  rule  from  the  earliest  times  recognized  by  law  as  proper. 
These  State  commissions  grew  by  experience,  and  confronted  by 
new  necessities,  into  more  complete  t-epulating  bodies,  along  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  railroads,  so  that  one  State  and  another 
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following  the  example  of  its  neighbors  adopted  this  form  of  regula- 
tion. Not  until  long  after  the  beginning  of  State  regulation  was 
there  any  attempt  made  by  Congress  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
interstate  transportation.  In  that  effort  Congress  adopted  the  same 
standard  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  reenacted  in  the  form  of  statutes  in  the  various  States, 
and  declared  the  standard,  in  the  first  section  of  the  act,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language,  which  was  subsequently  amended  to  inchide  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  pipe  lines,  etc, : 

All  charges  made  for  any  (service  reiKlereil  or  to  lie  reiidtreil  In  the  trniisp<>r- 
tatlon  of  passengers  or  property  •  *  *  sball  Ih>  Just  iiiid  reusonnble:  an^l 
every  unjust  and  unreasonnble  clmrKe  for  such  Bervice  <ir  Hn,v  jmrt  thereof  tn 
probiblted  and  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hepburn  bill,  as  is  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  no  adequate  provisions  were  made  to  carry  out  this 
declaration,  because  it  could  not  be  done  unless  the  regulating  body 
prescribed  the  rates  and  the  services  where  necessary.  The  Hepburn 
bill  gave  that  power,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  has  only  really 
entered  ujMn  tlie  administration  of  the  law  in  declaring  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  i-easonableness  as  a  standard  within  tlie  past 
10  years.  It  is  yet  in  iti5  infancy,  for  one  main  reason  at  least,  that 
the  commission  was  not  given  authority  to  make  any  other  than  a 
maximum  rate,  which  the  railroads  might  or  might  not  observe  so 
long  as  no  undue  discrimination  or  undue  preference  was  proven  to 
exist  which  would  interfere  with  their  action  in  the  premises:  and 
furthermore,  the  commission  was  not  given  any  power  to  prescribe 
a  schedule  of  rates,  but  it  is  limited  to  the  correction  of  rates  to 
make  them  apply  to  the  standard  of  reasonableness  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  commisison  in  a  given  case.  The  railroads  at  all  times 
have  the  initiative,  provided  they  observe  the  orders  of  the  commis- 
sion, so  long  as  the  same  remain  effective,  which  can  not  extend  for 
over  a  period  of  over  two  years.  So.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no 
system  whereby  the  Government  makes  rates  on  interstate  traffic, 
but  only  the  regulating  power  conferred  upon  the  commission  over 
the  rates  made  by  the  railroads.  That  is  entirely  different  in  at  least 
some  of  the  States  where  the  regulating  body  itself  prescribes  the 
entire  system  of  rates,  which  must  remain  effective  until  the  Sta<e 
commission  sees  fit  to  set  it  aside,  or  until  it  may  be  set  aside  because 
— SiTsoIite  account  it  may  be  tmlawful  or  violate  a  constitutional  prop- 
erty right. 

The  Deginning,  therefore,  of  regidation.  and  the  most  effective 
regulation  to-day,  comes  from  the  States.  Of  course,  whatever  is 
interstate  commerce  is  not  subject  to  their  control  or  regulation,  and 
the  right  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  all  commerce  other 
than  interstate  commerce  committed  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  remains  with  the  States, 
where  it  ought  to  and  will  remain. 

The  attempt  here  by  this  new  discovery  is  to  brush  it  aside  as  of 
no  consequence  or  as  an  evil,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  that 
attempt  is  made  primarily  by  those  who  have  always  been  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  these  bodies  and  the  interference  by  them 
with  the  rates  and  regulations  which  the  railroads  themselves  have 
desired  to  make  without  let  or  hindrance. 
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The  arguments  here  presented  are  based  whollv  upon  a  utilitarian 
standpoint,  as  measured  by  the  desires  and  wishes  of  those  who 
seek  and  have  always  sought  to  escape  all  regulation  that  would 
interfere  with  money  getting,  and  of  such  others  as  they  may  find 
who  look  with  favor  upon  (iieir  scheme.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
talk  ftboiit  not  being  permitted  to  come  before  this  committee  to 
present  any  theoretical  view  of  the  proper  distribution  of  ^vern- 
mental  powers  and  to  urge  that  it  should  have  no  weight  with  the 
committee,  unless  imder  such  proposed  distribution  of  governmental 
powers,  adequancy  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  is 
assured. 

A  theory  of  government  is  necessary  upon  which  to  establish  the 
fabric  which  protects  and  insures  the  rights  of  the  people.  Whether 
the  theory  of  this  Government  was  or  was  not  right  it  has  found 
practical  application,  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  laws  and  systems  in  accordance  with  that  theory.  To 
destroy  the  theory  is  to  destroy  the  Constitution. 

In  the  course  of  events  it  has  come  about  that  we  have  created 
artificial  bodies,  dependent  for  their  powers  and  existence  upon  legis- 
lative enactment,  and  now  we  are  confronted  by  them  with  the  de- 
mand to  abolish  the  constitutional  provisions  with  respect  to  our 
governmental  policies  to  suit  their  desires  and  convenience. 

So  there  is  no  use  to  dissemble  the  fact  that  we  are  confronted  with 
the  proposition  that  the  railroads  will  control  the  Government  or 
the  Government  will  control  the  railroads. 

Among  other  things  the  Government  and  the  States  have  estab- 
lished a  method  of  determining  all  controversies  between  the  car- 
riers and  the  shippers,  and  a  means  of  carrying  into  effect  and 
practical  application  the  standard  of  reasonableness  as  affecting 
rates,  charges,  and  services,  which  are  accessible  to  all.  This  con- 
ti-oversy  before  this  committee  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  are  dissatisfied  with  the  standard  and  system.  Being 
dissatisfied,  they  wish  to  bring  about  an  entirely  new  system  to  op- 
erate under  entirely  different  standards,  and  when  the  argument  is 
all  boiled  down  to  its  last  essence  and  the  dross  is  skimmed  off  and 
the  adulteration  is  eliminated^  it  is  simply  the  means  to  the  end  of 
getting  more  money  than  is  possible  for  them  to  secure  under  the 
present  system ;  and  that  is  practically  admitted.  That  is  what  we 
oppose.  In  doing  so  we  say  that  it  were  far  better  to  perfect  the 
present  E^stem  of  regulation,  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  its  effi- 
ciency, utilizing  what  has  gone  before  and  the  material  we  have  at 
present,  to  the  end  of  bringing  into  practical  application,  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  entire  public,  the  standard  declared  by  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce,  as  above  quoted. 

We  can  but  be  impressed  with  the  strange  hallucination  which  has 
produced  the  argument,  repeated  at  great  length,  to  establish  a  con- 
clusion or  belief  in  your  mmds  that  your  supreme  duty  to  the  public 
is  so  as  to  legislate  respecting  rates  and  regulations  of  the  railroads  of 
this  country  and  permit  the  making  of  charges  so  high  and  the 
return  so  certain  as  to  give  currency  to  railroad  securities  other  than 
bonds,  so  that  the  ordinary  man  will  invest  in  them,  and  thereby  that 
the  new  money  will  be  acquired  or  be  obtainable  for  all  this  vast 
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scheme  of  railroad  facilities.  We  could  scarcely  expect,  of  course, 
that  anj'  considerable  amount  of  new  mileage  would  be  constructed 
by  new  and  independent  companies,  so  it  must  be  assumed  that  you 
will  enter  upon  ^e  experiment  of  legislating  into  the  minds  of  the 
public  (by  taking  their  money  beyond  what  could  confessedly  be 
obtained  through  the  present  instrumentalities  of  freight  regulation 
and  control)  confidence  in  such  schemes,  for  instance,  as  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.  Have 
you  read  the  confirmation  of  the  sale  back  to  the  stockholders  of 
that  property  and  the  payment  of  some  of  its  debts  by  the  issuance 
of  new  stock?  Have  you  read  about  certain  New  York  bankers  first 
taking  out  of  this  property — or,  to  use  another  expression,  to  skim 
off  the  cream— $5,500,000  in  money  by  the  reorganization  committee, 
and  the  purchasing  committee,  and  the  loan  syndicate,  which  latter 
alone  got  $760,000  for  its  name — just  for  being  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness! They  counted  units  of  money  in  that  transaction  by  the 
million.  If  you  want  to  investigate  something  which  will  throw 
li^ht  upon  the  subject  of  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  public  in 
railroad  stocks,  just  have  a  look  in  on  that  proposition.  If  they  sold 
these  bonds  which  they  were  permitted  to  issue  oy  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  par,  on  the  representation  that 
the  property  was  worth  the  amount  of  the  bonds  issued,  you  make 
some  inquiry  to  see  whether  or  not  the  bond  purchasers  needed  pro- 
tection. If  you  will  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditures  by  the 
old  company  to  purchase  little  pieces  of  railroad  which  were  con- 
structed in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  compared  to  what  they 
cost  for  the  real  construction,  you  will  likewise  be  interested.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  that  part  of  the  road  built  in  piecemeal  and 
by  sections,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  from  southeastern  Texas  to 
^Jcw  Orleans,  was  capitalized  far  beyond  its  worth.  All  of  Mr. 
Thorn's  solicitude  about  the  inability  of  railroads  to  construct  lines 
into  new  forests  will  certainly  disappear  in  the  presraice  of  this  per- 
formance. 

He  seems  to  feel,  judging  from  his  statements  and  arguments, 
great  fear  lest  the  undeveloped  agricultural  lands  of  the  country  will 
not  be  reached  by  railroad  facilities,  the  reaching  of  which  he  feels 
would  enable  the  people  to  secure  the  products  of  uie  soil  to  live  upon. 
We  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  example 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railroad,  which  extends  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  to  Brownsville  (another  Frisco  enterprise).  Some  of 
you  are  doubtless  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  that  country  before  the  construction  of  that  railroad  and 
the  conditions  which  exist  now.  Five  hundred  miles  of  that  road 
were  built  through  a  wholly  undeveloped  and  unsettled  country. 
It  was  occupied  by  cattle,  some  Mexicans  and  burros,  coyotes,  lobc^ 
and  other  predatory  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  jack  rabbits,  prairie 
dogs,  and  prairie  rats.  Underneath  the  surface  of  that  country  in 
many  places  on  these  great  ranches,  among  the  largest  and  oest 
cattle-breeding  grounds  in  the  world,  were  vast  sheets  of  artesian 
water,  which  were  pierced  by  thousands  of  drills,  and  like  ma^c, 
lands  which  were  worthless  except  for  grass  in  a  country  subject 
to  the  severest  droughts  this  side  of  the  Nile  became  the  most 
productive  vegetable  and  fruit  garden  of  things  that  are  good  to 
eat  ever  developed  in  this  country  in  so  short  a  time.    Towns  and 
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homes  sprung  up ;  people  went  there  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  became  at  last  a 
farmer.  Had  it  not  been  for  one  difficulty,  which  seemed  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  the  people  to  control,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  would  not  have  become  the  most.pi-osperous  country  in  the 
United  States,  not  excepting  Southem  California.  Let  your  in- 
quiries extend  to  what  that  difficulty  was,  then  ask  yourselves  the 
question  as  to  whether  these  great  pioneers  of  development  so  ably 
represented  by  Mr.  Thorn  can  be  trusted  with  the  public  interests, 
which  they  are  so  anxious  to  have  you  turn  over  to  them.  You  will 
find  that  the  reason  lay  at  the  door  of  these  carriers. 

At  the  western  rate  advance  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Chicago  a  couple  of  years  ago  these  western  lines 
were  demanding  an  increase  in  rates:  and  among  other  bad  conditions 
that  required  it,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Brownsville  road.  There  was  no  traffic  outboimd  except  the  products 
of  the  soil,  principally  cabbage,  onions,  lettuce,  melons,  potatoes,  and 
smaller  amounts  of  other  vegetables,  together  with  live  stock,  some 
cotton,  and  a  little  corn,  and  on  all  this  traffic,  except  cotton,  the  rail- 
roads were  .seeking  an  advance  in  rates.  They  did  not  get  it  on  live 
stock,  cotton,  or  corn,  but  they  did  on  the  vegetables,  etc.  There 
came  before  that  committee  a  witness  who  had  been  one  of  the  sub- 
officials  in  charge  of  operations,  who  held  his  office  and  worked  on  that 
line,  and  who  at  the  time  he  testified  had  charge  of  some  short  lines 
winding  around  among  the  canals  and  irrigatea  farms  in  the  Browns- 
ville district,  who  in  a  most  gi'aphic  way  detailed  the  settlement  of 
vai'ious  districts  and  localities  throughout,  and  up  and  down  that 
railroad,  to  show  that  the  people  went  there  with  money  enough  to 
buy  their  little  places  with  40  acres  or  more,  which  yielded  to  their 
ener^es  most  bounteous  crops.  Thousands  of  carloads  of  cabbage 
and  these  other  various  vegetablej^  mentioned  were  shipped  to  the  cen- 
ters of  population,  finding  their  market  mainly  at  St.  Louis  and 
beyond,  but  the  conditions  of  trade  were  such  that  although  the  cab- 
bage was  ready  for  market  long  before  it  could  be  shipptw  and  sold, 
it  had  to  be  held  until  the  northern  supply  of  cabbage  was  nearly  con- 
sumed before  a  market  was  developed  for  it  in  that  country.  It  be- 
ing a  warm  country  most  all  of  the  year,  it  was  necessary  to  handle 
it  with  dUpatch  and  care,  in  order  to  get  it  to  market  in  a  salable 
condition.  It  is  true  that  the  freight  rates  were  comparatively  low, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  moved  at  all.  But  it  turned  out  that,  with 
the  cost  of  icing,  the  failure  to  furnish  ears,  the  delay  upon  the 
Brownsville  road,  the  poor  condition  of  the  old  engines  which  had 
been  sold  to  it,  on  paper  at  least,  by  the  Frisco  road  (the  Brownsville 
road  being  a  Frisco  property  in  some  way  or  another),  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  cabbage  rotted  in  the  fields,  were  spoiled  in 
transit,  or  oftentimes  could  not  be  sold  when  it  reached  the  market  for 
enou^  to  pay  for  the  freight  and  icing  charges.  The  consequence 
was  that  these  people  who  were  induced  by  the  flaming  advertisements 
of  the  Frisco  Railroad,  and  many  individuals  interested  in  land 
schemes  and  town-site  schemes,  came  to  penury  and  want — they  were 
in  rage — all  because  of  a  situation  which  could  have  been  remedied 
aloneby  that  spirit  of  enterprise  under  which  James  J.  Hill  developed 
the  great  States  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.    Now,  Mr.  Thom 
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seems  to  think  it  the  fault  of  the  people  for  not  furnishing  proper 
facilities. 

If  ytiu  would  like  some  interesting  reading  of  facts  after  you  are 
through  with  the  consideration  of  these  platitudes,  which  so  much 
ndoi-n  the  reports  of  these  hearings,  get  hold  of  the  testimony  on  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  part  of  the  hearmp  of  the  western  rate  case  and 
read  that  evidence.  The  witness  above  referred  to  stated  that  he  went 
to  the  traffic  men  of  the  railroads  and  pointed  out"  to  them  the  great 
mistake  they  were  making  in  endeavoring  to  advance  these  rates  upon 
the  impoverished  people,  and  begged  them  not  to  do  it.  After  you 
have  read  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  Brownsville  Kailroad  and 
that  district,  then  turn  into  the  chapter  with  respect  to  the  onion- 
raising  business  south  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  on 
the  I.  &  G.  X.  road  and  branch  lines  and  small  connecting  lines  that 
were  built  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  you  will  find  evidence  to 
show  that  on  one  occasion  it  was  estimated  by  the  general  agent  of  the 
selling  department  of  these  vegetable  growers  that  a  thousand  cars  of 
onions  rotted  in  the  fields  on  the  I.  &  (i.  N.  Railroad  and  vicinity 
because  the  rates  were  such  that.  iin<l  the  onion  market  such  that, 
they  could  not  reach  the  market  with  profit.  That  is  another  territory 
where  the  artesian  water  was  discovered  and  had  brought  forth  its 
abundance.  That  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  all  the  branch 
lines  of  railroads  that  were  needed,  and  notwithstanding  this  situa- 
tion they  raised  those  rates  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  If  you 
should  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  read  this  testimony,  you  will 
find  that  people  were  induced  to  go  down  into  that  country  and  buy 
these  lands  and  enter  upon  their  development  upon  advertised  cheap 
rates  for  their  products  and  a  market  which  wttuld  be  supplied  by  the 
railroads.  As  soon  as  these  people  were  rooted  to  the  soil  and  could 
not  get  away,  their  means  being  expended,  these  railroads,  through 
the  Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  which  holds  its  sessions  at  St. 
Louis,  in  spite  of  and  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws — we  might 
say  in  open  defiance  of  such  laws— voted  to  increase  these  rates,  so 
that  whether  tlie  Brownsville  road  and  the  I.  &  G.  N.  road  believed 
they  should  be  increased  or  not,  under  the  practice  of  this  committee 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  increase  them ;  otherwise  connect- 
inp?  lines  would  not  have  participated  in  the  rates.  The  I.  &  G.  N, 
Railroad  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  off  and  on  for  several 
years,  and  it  might  at  least  have  helped  these  people  to  live  whom 
it  had  helped  to  go  there,  without  any  ultimate  harm  to  the  persons 
who  were  the  owners  of  its  stocks  and  bonds.  Even  if  it  took  the 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  bondholders,  it  would  have  been  a 
righteous  act,  which  human  sympathy  would  have  induced  had  the 
railroad  belonged  to  anv  single  individual.  ■ 

N'ow,  coming  to  the  further  development  of  an  undeveloped  coun- 
trv,  take  a  look  in  on  the  construction  of  railroads  by  the  Santa  Fe 
svstem  in  Texas  and  that  which  is  going  on  to-day,  and  you  will  find 
all  of  the  Panhandle  countrv  of  Texas  plastered  over  with  a  spider 
web  of  railroad  lines,  built  bv  the  Santa  Fe.  and  a  coontry  rapidly 
developing.  During  nil  these  periods  of  the  last  10  or  12  years,  in 
which  Texas  has  been  mnligned  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  on  account  of  its  railroad  regulation  and  policy,  there  has  been 
more  construction  of  railroads  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
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Then  get  the  printed  annual  import  of  the  president  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Santa  Fe  company  and  take  a  look  in  on  the  return  which 
that  system  of  road,  a  marvel  of  good  management  and  efficiency, 
extending,  as  it  does,  from  the  Lake»  to  the  fJulf  and  to  the  Pacific, 
and  observe  the  favorable  results  of  its  operation.  Of  course,  it  may 
happen  that  in  the  operation  of  a  great  system  of  roads  some  parts 
of  it  will  not  be  profitable,  but  they  are  part  of  a  system,  and  the  sys- 
tem must  be  treated  as  a  whole.  You  will  find  precisely  tihe  same 
ifatng  with  respect  to  the  western  lines  other  than  the  Santa  Fe, 

Two  of  the  very  extensive  railroad  projects  constructed  by  the 
Oould  systems,  or  so-called  systems,  namely,  the  Western  Maryland 
ftnd  the  Westei-n  Pacific,  present  examples  of  enormous  expenditures, 
without  consulting  the  public  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
made.  Of  course,  they  have  some  traffic,  or  an  opportunity  to  get  it, 
but  when  you  are  called  upon  so  to  legislate  as  to  produce  out  of  the 
earnings  enough  money  to  make  these  railroads  profitable,  to  do 
which  you  would  have  to  increase  the  rates  on  the  parallel  and  com- 
peting lines,  or  somebody  would  have  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  little 
less  than  robbery ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  worse  than  robbery  to  make  the 
public  paj  for  these  facilities  in  the  way  of  freight  rates. 

There  is  another  shining  example  of  "misadventure  and  bad  judg- 
ment in  the  construction  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Railroad 
by  the  amalgamated  Frisco  and  Rock  Island  interests,  intended  to 
serve  th^e  lines  as  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  from  the  termini  at  Dallas 
ajid  Fort  Worth,  and  also  the  traffic  of  the  Fort  Worth  &,  Denver 
City  Railway,  a  part  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  system,  which 
seemed  to  bo  under  control,  by  stock  ownership  or  some  other  sort 
of  manipulation,  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Frisco  combination.  That 
road  (Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley)  has  never  paid  anj^hing,  and-  the 
receiver  of  it  testified  before  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas 
that  if  rates  were  advanced  300  per  cent  it  would  not  make  it  a 
profitable  property  but  that  what  it  needed  was  tonnage.  Of  course, 
the  Bock  Island  and  Frisco  system  combination  went  to  pieces,  and 
exhibited  as  a  moving  picture  to  the  world  the  helplessness  of  an  in- 
vestor in  the  stock  (rf  suti  a  concern.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  of 
this,  it  is  insisted  that  you  shall  so  arrange  legislation  that  rates 
can  be  made  high  enough  to  give  the  public  confidence  to  purchase 
siich  stock  and  uius  get  new  money. 

You  may  take  for  another  example  the  Colorado  Midland  Rail- 
road acro^  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Grand  Junction,  a  most  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  road  to  construct,  as  well  as  to  operate,  practically 
fiarallel  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The  rates  of  these  two 
ines  of  roads  are  justifiably  higher  than  the  roads  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Colorado,  and  the  divisions  which  are  allowed  on 
traffic  originating  on  these  lines  and  delivered  to  their  connections 
at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Deiivei-  are  likewise  high,  because 
these  properties  are  most  difficult  and  expensive  to  operate.  Should 
the  public  be  put  to  the  expense  of  still  higher  rates  to  construct 
other  lines  across  the  Rockv  Mountains  and  thus  divide  the  traffic? 
Take  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  eastward  from  Pueblo, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Can  it  be  expected  other 
lines  should  be  constructed  in  that  vicinity  and  rates  advanced  to 
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give  confidence  in  the  public  mind  to  purchase  the  securities?  It 
may  be  depended  upon  that  if  other  lines  are  needed  in  that  vicinity 
the  Santa  Fe  is  able  to  build  them,  and  will  do  so,  as  it  did  build  tlie 
branch  line  southwest  from  Dodge  City.  Likewise  the  Milwaukee 
&  St."  Paul  system  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  have  been  able 
to  build  all  of  the  needed  lines  that  the  country  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  expe(^»d  to  support  west  of  the  Mi^ouri  liiver.  As  to 
Idaho,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Union  Pacific  does  not  need  th» 
establishment  of  public  confidence  in  order  to  get  the  money  to  build 
such  lines  as  may  be  needed,  or  as  appears  to  it  to  be  desirable,  for 
the  development  of  that  country.  So  it  is  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern.  CV)mmon  sense  teaches  us  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  limit  to  the  construction  of  railroad  facilities. 

Another  embargo  to  railroad  construction  between  great  centers 
of  commerce  is  the  enormous  expense  of  obtaining  usame  terminals. 
The  investment  in  real  estate  would  be  so  great,  and  undoubtedly 
is  so  great. to-day,  as  to  be  prohibitive  in  the  way  of  such  railroad 
construction. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  this  committee  to  examine  into  the  actual 
detailed  facts  surrounding  existing  lines  and  their  traffic  to  show  that 
no  such  theory  as  has  been  advanced  and  insisted  upon  of  making 
rates  high  enough  to  accomplish  alt  of  these  ends  which  you  are 
told  should  be  accomplished  is  possible.  It  would  bankrupt  the 
public,  it  would  destroy  its  commerce,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
such  increased  rates  to  obtain  the  tonnage  in  most  instances  which 
would  in  the  end  amount  to  increased  revenue.  If  one-half  of  the 
energy,  intelligence,  and  expenditure  of  money  which  has  been  used 
during  the  past  10  years  to  circumvent  and  prevent  adequate  regu- 
lation and  to  increase  rates  had  been  used  in  the  economies  of  opera- 
tion and  efficieitcy,  we  may  express  the  belief  at  least  that  their  con- 
dition would  have  been  immensely  improved  in  every  way  com- 
pared to  what  it  is  at  present. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  we  are  to  abandon  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  which  have  been  established  through  the  long 
course  of  experience  and  put  into  the  form  of  law  by  the  various 
statutes  of  the  States,  as  well  as  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce^ 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  construing  these  statutes,  the  power 
and  duty  of  commissions  established  for  me  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  regulatory  laws.  We  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  quote  frcm 
some  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  applying 
these  general  principles  and  rules  to  the  facts  of  given  cases  respect- 
ing some  of  the  various  tests  and  standards  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  reasonableness  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  rates. 

In  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  v.  North  Carolina  (206  V.  S., 
20)  it  is  said : 

In  a  enee  Involvlnp  thp  vnlldlij-  of  nn  order  enforolnR  a  scheiiip  of  mextmuin 
rates,  of  conree  the  flnclliiR  thai  the  enroroenient  of  Horh  scheme  will  not  pro- 
duce an  ndequate  return  for  the  operation  of  the  railroad  In  and  of  ItKlf 
demoriRtrntefi  the'  unrensnnabtenefwi  of  the  order.  Such,  however,  in  not  the 
case  when  the  queRtlon  Is  ns  to  the  validity  of  an  order  to  do  a  particular  act 
the  rtolnjt  of  which  doeti  not  Involve  the  question  of  the  profitnhlenesa  of  the 
opemtlon  of  the  rnllroatl  as  an  entirety.  The  difference  hetween  the  two 
cafies  Ifi  lllustraled  In  St.  JmmIs  t  Snn  PranolHCO  Rntlroad  Co,  r.  OIH  (196  U.  S.. 
649;  39  L.  ed..  567;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  484>  and  MInnenpolla  A  St.  Loola  Rail- 
road Co.  V.  Minnesota  (18«  f.  R.,  257:  46  I,,  ed.,  1151:  22  Sop.  Ct.  Rep..  flOO). 
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In  the  case  of  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  BaDroad  Co.  v.  Minnesota 
(186  U.S.)  it  ia  said: 

True,  it  may  be  hard  to  aegregBtP  hard  coal  Id  carload  lots  from  all  other 
species  of  freight  aod  determine  the  exact  cost  to  the  eompan;;  upon  the  other 
biaiid,  the  commission,  in  considering  a  proper  reduction  upon  a  certain  class 
of  freight,  ought  not  to  he  embarrasaed  by  anjr  dlfflcultlea  the  companies  may 
experience  in  provlnt;  tlut  the  rates  are  unreasonatilj-  low.  The  charges  for 
the  carriage  of  freight  of  different  kinds  are  Bxed  at  difFerent  rates  according' 
to  their  clasaltlcatlou,  and  this  dlfFerence,  presumat>ty  at  least.  Is  gauged  to 
some  extent  by  a  difTerence  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  as  well  as  tlie  form, 
fOze,  and  valuo  of  the  packages  aod  the  cost  of  handling  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  of  the  defendant  that  If  the  rates  upon  all  merchandise  were 
fixed  at  the  amount  Imposed  by  the  commlBsion  upon  coal  Id  carload  lots  the 
road  would  not  pay  Its  operating  expenses.  It  may  well  be  that  the  existing  rates 
upon  other  merchandise,  which  are  not  disturbed  by  the  commission,  may  be 
sufflclent  to  earn  a  large  profit  to  the  company,  though  It  may  earn  little  or 
nothing  upon  coal  la  carload  lota  In  Smyth  v.  Ames  (189  U.  S.,  466;  42  L.  ed., 
819;  18  Sup.  Ct  Rep.,  418)  we  expressed  the  opinion  (p.  641.  L,  ed.,  847;  Snp. 
Ct.  Rep.,  432)  that  the  reasonableneas  or  unreesoDahlcneaa  of  rates  prescribe 
by  a  State  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  wholly  within  its 
limits  must  be  determined  without  reference  to  the  interstate  business  done  by 
the  carrier,  or  tbe  profits  derived  from  It,  but  It  by  do  means  follows  that  the 
companies  are  entitled  to  earn  the  same  percentage  of  profits  upon  all  classes 
of  freight  carried.  It  often  happens  that  to  meet  competition  from  other  roads 
at  particular  points  the  companies  themselves  fix  a  disproportionaMy  low  rate 
upon  certain  classes  of  freight  consigned  to  these  points.  The  right  to  permit 
tHis  to  be  dont!  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  GommlssloQ 
by  section  4  of  that  act,  notwithstanding  the  general  provlsioDs  of  tlie  long-and- 
sbort-haui  clause,  and  has  repeatedly  been  sanctioned  by  decisions  of  this  court 
While  we  never  have  decided  that  the  commission  may  compel  such  reductions, 
we  do  not  think  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  commission  to  reduce  the 
freight  npon  a  particular  article,  provided  the  companies  are  able  to  earn  a 
fair  profit  Upon  their  entire  business,  and  that  the  burden  is  upon  them  to 
Impeach  the  action  of  the  commission  In  this  particular. 

As  aptlj  illiistrating  these  principles,  see  the  Minnesota  case  as  de- 
cided by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  (83  N.  W.,  60).  That 
court  itself  is  given  jurisdiction  to  supervise  the  rates  of  uie  State 
commission. 

As  a  further  analysis  of  the  exercise  of  a  rate-making  power,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  which  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  rates 
prescribed  by  the  commission,  in  the  case  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion «.  Weld  and  Neville  (96  Tex.,  408),  says: 

The  performance  of  these  duties  requires  that  classification  be  made  so  as  to 
secure  equality  as  near  as  may  be  In  the  carriage  of  similar  arttcles,  and  each 
shipper  Is  entitled  to  have  his  property  carried  for  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  service  rendered  to  him.  In  making  the  classification  and  rates  of 
chargea,  the  railroad  companies  mast  ahio  be  protected  in  their  right  to  have 
a  fair  return  for  their  business ;  but  tn  determining  this  question  the  railroad 
commission  must  have  in  view  the  entire  bualness  operations  of  the  railroads. 
A  marked  difference  between  the  right  of  the  shipper  and  the  carrier  In  de- 
termining the  reasonableness  of  rates  consists  In  tlds;  When  considered  from 
the  shipper's  standpoint,  it  must  be  reasonable  as  to  the  particular  property 
carried ;  that  is.  the  charge  mnst  not  be  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for 
the  services  rendered  to  the  shipper  In  the  carriage  of  the  particular  property. 
When,  however,  the  commission  considers  the  reasonableness  of  rates  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroads,  It  Is  not  confined  to  the  particular  article,  but  must 
look  to  the  whole  business  of  the  railroads,  which  are  required  to  carry  many 
articles  at  a  loes,  os  a  single  transaction,  which  must  be  made  up  by  levying 
higher  rates  upon  such  articles  as  can  bear  It  within  the  limit  of  reasonable 
compensation.  The  rate  and  classification  mast  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
result  of  just  and  reasonable  compensation  on  tbe  entire  business  of  the  rail- 
road company,  but  the  rate  on  each  article  need  not  be  reasonable  If  considered 
alone;  but  the  aggregate  must,  however,  produce  a  reasonable  return.     Tbe 
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work  of  the  eomiulsBlon,  ax  prescrtb«d  by  the  article  last  copied,  Involves  a 
eomiirphenfilve  knowledge  by  the  coniinlsslon  of  the  bu^ness  tratisactloDS  of 
railroads  and  of  the  varlnuH  business  Interests  of  the  people,  so  that  by  a  Jtut 
exercise  of  their  ample  powers  the  cltlxens  may  be  ^urded  agalost  extoitloiw 
and  unjust  discrimination  and  the  milroads  be  allowed  a  ftir  r^um  for 
the  service  rendered  to  the  public. 

We  «lso  quote  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Couii,  of  the 
United  States  in  the  leading  case  of  Smyth  v.  Ames  (1B9  U.  S.) : 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  making  of  rates  for  transportation  by  railroad 
corporations  aloDK  public  hlKhwaj's.  between  points  whollj-  within  the  limits  of 
B  State,  Is  a  subject  primarily  within  the  control  of  that  State.  And  It  oitgbt 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Conj^ress  intended  that,  so  long  as  It  forebore  to  estab- 
lish rates  on  the  I'nlon  Pacific  Railroad,  the  corporation  Itself  could  flx  snch 
rates  for  transportation  tis  It  saw  proper.  Independently  of  the  right  of  the 
States  through  which  the  road  was  constmcted  to  preacrilw  regulatlotis  for 
transportation  Ijeglnnlng  and  ending  within  their  respective  limits.  On  tbe 
contrary,  the  better  interpretation  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  rates  for  wholly  liicai  business  was  left  under  tlie  control  of  the  re^jec- 
Hve  States  through  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  might  pass,  with  power 
reserved  to  Congress  to  Intervene  under  certain  circumstances  and  fix  the  rates 
that  the  corporation  could  reasonably  charge  and  collect.  Oongress  not  having 
exerted  this  power,  we  do  not  think  that  the  national  character  of  the  corpora- 
tion constructing  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  stands  In  the  way  of  a  State  pre- 
scribing rates  for  trans^rtlng  property  on  that  road  wholly  between  points 
wfthin  Its  territory.  Until  Congress,  in  the  exercise  either  of  the  power  spe- 
dflcally  reserved  by  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1862  or  Its  power  under 
the  general  reservation  made  of  authority  to  add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
that  act,  prescribes  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  railroad  company,  It  remains 
with  the  States  through  which  the  rood  passes  to  flx  rotes  for  tranqxMtatlon 
beginning  and  endlnK  within  their  respecUve  limits. 

We  are  now  to  Inquire  whether  the  Nebraska  statute  Is  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Sates. 

By  the  fourteenth  amendment  it  Is  provided  tliat  no  State  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  property  without  due  process  of  law  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  lows.  That  corporations  are  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  this  amendment  is  now  settled.  Santa  Clara  County  r. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  (118  U.  S.,  394,  396;  30.  1181  ;  Charlotte,  Colum- 
bia &  Augusta  Railroad  v.  Olbbes  (142  U.  S..  386.  391 ;  35,  1051,  1054) ;  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe.  Railway  Co.  r.  Ellis  (165  U.  S..  150.  154;  41,  666,  668). 
What  amounts  to  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  what 
Is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Is  often  dlfflcnlt  to  determine, 
eepedally  where  the  question  relates  to  the  property  of  a  quasi-public  corpora- 
tion and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  to  public  control.  But  this 
court,  speaking  by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  has  said  that,  whlle'a  State  has  power 
to  fix  the  dwrges  by  railroad  companies  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  within  Its  own  Jurisdiction,  unless  restrained  by  valid  contract  or  tm- 
less  what  is  done  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  foreign  or  Interstate  commerce, 
such  power  is  not  without  limit,  and  that  "  under  pretense  of  regulating  fares 
and  freights  the  State  can  not  require  a  railroad  corporation  to  carrj-  persons  or 
property  without  reword ;  neither  cnn  It  <Io  that  which  In  law  amounts  to  a  tak- 
ing of  private  property  for  public  use  without  Just  compensation  or  without  dtie 
process  of  law.  Railroad  commission  cases.  Stone  r.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.  (116  U.  S.,  307,  32.'j.  .SSI;  29.  6.86,  842,  644).  This  principle  was  recognised 
In  Dow  1-.  Beldehnan  (125  U.  S..  680.  «89;  31.  841.  844:  2  Inters.  Com.  Rept.. 
96),  and  has  been  reaffirmed  in  other  cases.  In  Georgia  Railroad  &  Banking  Co. 
V.  Smith  (128  U.  8..  1T4,  179;  32,  377,  380)  it  was  said  that  the  power  of  the 
State  to  prescribe  the  charges  of  a  railroad  company  for  the  carriage  of  persons 
and  merchandise  within  Its  limits — in  the  absence  of  any  provlslou  In  the  char- 
ter of  the  company  constituting  a  contract  vesting  it  with  authority  over  those 
matters— was  "  subject  lo  the  limitation  that  the  carriage  Is  not  required  with- 
out reward,  or  ujion  conditions  amounting  to  the  taking  of  property  for  public 
use  without  Just  compensation,  and  that  what  is  done  does  not  amount  to  a 
regulation  of  foreign  or  interstate  commerce."  In  Chicago,  Uilwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  Co.  r.  Minnesota — Cldcago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Go.  f. 
Minnesota  Railroad  &  W.  CommlS-'ilon  (134  U.  S..  418.  458:  83,  dT(^  982;  3 
Inters.  C«ni.  Rept,,  209)  It  was  said. 
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"  If  tbe  coiupanj-  Is  deprived  of  thp  power  o(  charRiuR  reasonable  rates  for  tbe 
use  of  Its  property  and  such  deprivation  takes  place  In  tbe  absence  of  an  Investi- 
{ntlon  by  Judicial  macbinery.  It  Is  deprived  of  the  lawful  use  of  Its  property  and 
thus.  In  substance  and  effect,  ot  tbe  property  itself,  wlttiout  due  process  of  law 
and  In  violittton  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  In  so  far  as  It  Is 
thus  deprived  while  other  persons  are  permitted  to  receive  reasonable  profits 
upon  their  Invested  capital,  the  company  Is  deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws."  In  Clilcago  &  G.  T.  Railway  Co.  r.  Wellman  ( 143  U.  S.,  339,  344 ;  36, 
176,  1T9|  (he  court.  In  answer  lo  the  sugf;estloii  that  the  legislature  had  no  au- 
thority to  prescrllie  niaxiroum  rates  for  railroad  transportation,  said  that  "the 
legislature  has  power  to  tis  rates,  and  the  extent  of  Judicial  Interference  Is  pro- 
tection against  unreasonable  rales."  In  Budd  v.  New  York  (143  U.  S.,  517;  36, 
247;  4  luters.  Com.  Kep.,  45)  the  eourt,  while  sustaining  the  power  of  New  York 
by  statute  to  resjulute  charses  to  be  exiictod  at  grain  elevators  and  warehouses  In 
that  State,  took  cure  to  state,  as  a  result  of  former  decisions,  that  such  power  was 
not  one  "  to  destroy  or  a  power  to  compel  the  doing  of  the  services  without  reword 
or  to  take  private  property  for  public  use  without  Just  compensation  or  without 
due  process  of  law." 

In  Iteagan  v.  Farmt-rs  Loan  &  Trust  Co..  No.  1  (154  U.  S.,  362.  399;  38.  1014, 
1024;  4  Inters.  Com.  Bep.,  560),  which  Involved  the  validity  of  certain  rates  for 
freights  and  passengers  prescribed  by  o  railroad  commission  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  this  eourt,  after  referring  to  the  above  cases, 
said :  "  These  cases  all  support  the  proposition  that,  while  it  Is  not  the  province 
of  tbe  courts  to  enter  upon  the  merely  administrative  duty  of  framing  a  tariff  of 
rates  for  carriage,  It  is  within  tbe  scope  of  Judicial  power  and  a  part  of  judicial 
duty  to  restrain  anything  which,  in  tbe  form  of  n  regulation  of  rates,  operates  to 
denj'  to  the  owners  of  property  invested  In  the  business  of  tronsportation  that 
equal  protection  which  Is  the  constitutional  rlcht  of  all  owners  of  other  property. 
There  is  notliing  new  or  strange  in  tills.  It  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  Judi- 
cial function  to  determine  whether  the  act  of  one  party  (whether  that  party  be 
a  single  individual,  an  organized  body,  or  tbe  public  as  a  whole)  operates  to 
divest  the  other  party  of  any  rights  of  person  or  property.  In  every  constitution 
Is  the  guaranty  against  the  taking  of  private  property  (or  public  purposes  with- 
out just  compensation.  The  equal  protection  of  the  laws  which,  by  the  four- 
teenth nmendment,  no  State  can  deny  to  the  individual,  forbids  legislation,  in 
whotever  form  it  may  be  enacted,  by  which  the  property  of  one  Individual  la, 
without  compensation,  wrested  from  him  for  the  benefit  of  another  or  of  tbe 
public.  This,  as  has  been  nften  observed.  Is  a  government  of  law  and  not  a  gov- 
emincnt  of  uien,  and  It  niust  never  be  forgotten  that  under  such  a  government, 
with  Its  constitutions  I  limitations  and  guaranties,  the  forroa  of  law  and  tbe 
machinery  of  government,  with  all  their  reach  and  power,  must.  In  their  actual 
workings,  stop  on  the  hither  side  of  the  unnecessary  and  uncompensated  taking 
or  destruction  of  any  private  property,  legally  acquired  and  legally  held.  It 
was,  thereforo,  within  the  competency  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  ihe  Western  District  of  Texas,  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  a  citizen  of 
another  State,  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reasonableness  and  Justice  of 
the  rates  prescribed  by  the  railroad  commission.  Indeed,  it  was  In  so  doing  only 
exercising  a  power  expressly  named  in  the  act  croatlng  the  commission." 

So  in  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway  Co.  v.  Gill  (15C  U.  S..  640,  657;  30. 
567,  570)  It  was  said  that  "  there  Is  a  remedy  in  the  courts  for  relief  against 
legislation  establishing  a  tarilT  of  rates  which  Is  SO  unreasonable  as  to  practically 
destroy  tbe  value  of  property  of  companies  engaged  In  the  carrying  business,  and 
that  especially  may  the  courts  of  the  Unlteil  States  treat  such  a  question  as  a 
Judicial  one.  and  hold  such  acts  of  legislation  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  depriving  tbe  companies  of  their  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  as  depriving  ihem  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
In  Covington  &  Ijcslngton  Turnpike  Itoad  Co.  v.  Sandford  (164  U.  S.,  578,  584, 
E&4  595,  !>07 ;  41,  560,  562,  566,  567),  which  Involved  the  validity  of  a  State  enact- 
ment prescribing  rates  of  toll  on  a  turnpike  road,  the  court  said :  "A  statute 
which,  by  its  necessary  operation,  compels  a  turnpike  company,  when  charging 
only  such  tolls  as  aro  Just  to  the  public,  to  submit  to  such  further  reduction  of 
rates  as  will  prevent  it  from  keeping  Its  road  in  proper  repair  and  from  earning 
any  dividends  whatever  for  stockholders,  is  as  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  would  be  a  similar  statute  relating  to  the  business  of  a  rail- 
road corporation  having  authority  under  its  charter  to  collect  and  receive  tolls 
for  passengers  and  freight."  And  In  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quiocy  Railroad  Co. 
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V.  Chlcagu  (166  U.  S.,  226,  241 ;  41.979,986)  It  wsa  held  that  "  a  judBiuent  of  a 
State  court,  eveu  If  it  be  authorized  by  aiatute.  nlierrtiy  private  property  is  taben 
by  the  State  or  under  its  direction  for  public  use,  without  coiupensation  made  or 
secured  to  the  owner,  la  upon  principle  nnd  authority  wanting  in  the  due  process 
of  law  required  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  nthrmunce  of  such  judgnieut  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State  la 
a  denial  by  that  State  of  a  right  secured  to  the  owner  by  that  Instrument." 
In  view  of  the  adjudications  these  principles  must  be  regarded  as  settled : 

1.  A  railroad  corporation  is  a  person  within  the  nieaniuK  of  the  fourteenth 
nmendiuent  dpcliirliig  tliiit  no  State  .sliall  deprive  any  person  of  propert.v  without 
liue  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

2.  A  Stateenactnient,  or  reKUl.idoos  made  under  the  authority  of  a  State  enact- 
ment, establishing  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  by  railroad 
that  will  not  admit  of  the  cnrrii-r  earning  such  compensation  as  under  all  the 
circumstances  Is  Just  lo  It  nnd  to  the  pubiic,  would  deprive  such  carrier  of  Its 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  deny  to  it  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  would  therefore  be  repugnant  to  the  fourteenth  anienthuent  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

3.  While  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  within  the  limlta 
of  a  State  are  priinjirlly  for  its  determination,  the  question  whelher  they  are  so 
unreasonably  low  as  to  deprive  the  carrier  of  Its  property  without  such  compen- 
sation aa  the  Constitution  secures,  and  therefore  without  due  process  of  law,  can 
not  be  ao  conclusively  determined  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  or  by  retcula- 
tlons  adopted  under  its  authority,  that  the  matter  may  not  become  the  subject  of 
Judicial  inquiry. 

The  cases  before  us  directly  present  the  Important  question  last  stated. 

Before  enterinf^  upon  its  examination,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  grant  to  the 
legislature  in  the  constitution  of  Nebraska  of  the  power  to  establish  maximum 
rotes  for  the  trim  sport  at  Ion  of  passengers  and  freight  on  railroads  in  that  State 
has  reference  to  "reasonable"  maximum  rates.  These  words  strongly  Imply 
Oat  It  vu  Dot  Intended  to  give  a  power  to  fix  maximum  ratea  without  regard  to 
their  reasonableness.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  not  be  admitted  that  the  power 
granted  may  be  exerted  in  derogation  of  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  the  Judiciary  may  not,  when  its  Juristlictlon  Is  properly 
Invoked,  protect  those  rights. 

What  are  the  considerations  to  which  weight  must  be  given  when  we  seek  to 
ascertain  the  compensation  that  a  railroad  company  is  entitled  to  receive,  and 
a  prohibition  upon  the  receiving  of  which  may  be  fairly  deemed  a  deprivation  by 
legislative  decree  of  property  without  due  process  of  law?  Undoubtedly  that 
question  could  be  more  easily  determined  by  a  commission  composed  of  persons 
whose  special  skill,  ot>servation,  and  experience  qualify  them  to  so  handle  sreat 
problems  of  transportation  as  to  do  Justice  both  to  the  public  and  to  those  whose 
money  has  been  used  to  construct  and  maintain  highways  for  the  convenience  and 
benefit  of  the  people.  But,  dc^ite  the  dlRiculties  that  confessedly  attend  the 
proper  solution  of  such  questions,  the  court  can  not  sliriuk  from  the  duty  to  de- 
termine whether  It  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  Nebraska  statute  invades  or 
destroys  rights  secured  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  one,  we  take  It,  will 
contend  that  a  State  enactment  Is  in  harmony  with  that  law  simply  because  tbe 
legislature  of  the  State  has  declared  such  to  be  the  case ;  for  that  would  make  the 
State  legislature  the  final  Judge  of  the  validity  of  Its  enactment,  although  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  In  pursuance  thereof  arc  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  In  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  tbe 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Article  G.  The  Idea  that  any  legislature.  State  or 
Federal,  can  conclusively  determine  for  tlie  iieople  and  for  the  courts  that  what 
It  enacts  In  the  form  of  law,  or  what  It  authorizes  its  agents  to  do,  is  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  law.  Is  in  opptfsition  to  the  theory  of  our  institutions.  The 
duty  rests  upon  all  courts.  Federal  and  State,  when  their  Jurisdiction  Is  properly 
Invoked,  to  see  to  It  that  no  right  secured  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  la 
Impaired  or  destroyed  by  legislation.  This  function  and  duty  of  the  Judiciary 
distinguishes  the  American  systen;  from  all  other  systems  of  government.  The 
perpetuity  of  our  institutions  and  the  liberty  which  is  enjoywl  under  them  d(v 
pend,  In  no  small  degree,  upon  the  power  given  the  Judiciary  to  declare  null  and 
void  all  l^slation  tliat  la  clearly  repugnant  to  tbe  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
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In  tliR  discussion  i>r  this  gueHtiou  tLe  plnintlfFs  contended  thiit  a  riiilroad 
comimny  is  entitle<l  to  esact  sucti  charKeH  for  trjinsjxirtiitlon  an  will  enable  It, 
at  all  times,  not  only  to  pay  operating  expenses,  but  also  to  meet  the  Interest 
regularly  acrrulnc  ujwn  nil  its  outntundlne  obligations  and  justify  a  dlvitleud 
upon  all  Itfl  stock;  and  that  to  prohibit  It  from  maintaining  rates  or  charge!* 
for  tranqxirtatlOQ  adequate  to  all  those  ends  will  deprive  it  of  its  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  and  deny  to  It  the  equal  protection  of  tbe  laws.  This 
contention  was  the  subject  of  elaborate  dl.icuBslon ;  and,  as  It  bears  upon  each 
caae  in  Its  Important  aspects,  it  siiould  not  be  pulsed  without  examination. 

In  our  opinion,  the  broad  proposition  ailvunceil  tiy  counsel  Involves  »iiue  tnls- 
cvuception  of  the  relatlonn  lietwcen  the  public  ami  a  railroad  corporation.  It  la 
unsound  In  that  It  practically  esc  udi^  fnini  consideration  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  used,  omits  altogether  any  consideration  of  the  right  of  the  public 
to  be  exempt  from  unreasonable  exactions,  and  makes  the  Inteiesls  of  the  cor- 
poration maintaining  a  public  highway  the  sole  test  In  determining  wliether  tlie 
mtes  estitbltshed  by  or  for  it  are  such  as  muy  be  rightfully  prescribed  as  twtween 
It  and  the  public.  A  railroad  Is  a  public  hlKhway.  and  none  the  less  so  because 
constructed  and  malntalnetl  through  the  agency  of  a  corporation  deriving  Its 
eiistence  and  powers  fri>m  the  State.  Such  a  corporation  was  created  for  public 
purposes.  It  performs  a  function  of  tlie  Stale.  Its  authority  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  and  to  charge  tolls  was  given  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  It  Is  under  govenmiental  control,  tiiough  such  control  must  be 
exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  Its  property. 
Okvtt  r.  Fond  du  I-ac  County  Supervls<irs  (83  U.  S..  16  Wall.,  678,  604;  21. 
382.  388)  ;  Sinking-fund  cnses.  Union  P.  R.  Co.  r.  United  States  (99  U.  S..  700. 
719;  2^,496,501)  ;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Co.  (133  V.  S., 
641,  657;  34,  295,  302).  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  a  railroad  cor 
poratlon  maintaining  a  highway  under  the  authority  of  the  State  may  flx  Its 
rates  with  a  view  solely  to  Its  own  Interests  and  Ignore  the  rights  of  the  public. 
But  the  rights  of  the  T>"bllc  would  be  Ignored  if  rates  for  the  transportation  ot 
persons  or  property  on  a  railroad  are  exacted  wllliout  reference  to  the  fair 
value  of  tbe  property  used  for  the  public  or  the  fair  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered, but  In  order  ^mply  that  the  corporation  may  meet  operating  expenses, 
pay  the  Interest  on  Its  obligations,  and  declare  a  dividend  to  stockholders. 

If  a  railroad  corporation  has  bonded  Its  property  for  an  amount  that  exceeds 
its  fair  value  or  If  its  capi  tall  ration  Is  largely  fictitious,  it  may  not  Impose  upon 
the  public  the  burden  of  such  increased  rates  ns  may  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  realizing  profits  upon  such  excessive  valuation  or  flctltlnus  capitalization; 
and  the  value  of  the  property  and  franchises  used  by  the  corporation,  as  repre- 
sented by  its  stocks,  bonds,  and  obligations,  is  not  alone  to  be  cons{dere<l  when 
determining  the  rates  that  may  be  reasonably  charged.  What  was  said  in 
Covington  &  h.  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Staudford  (164  U.  S.,  578,  51)6.  597 ;  41,  560.  566. 
.'167)  is  pertinent  to  the  question  under  consideration.  It  was  there  <)bserved; 
"  It  can  not  be  said  that  a  corporation  is  entitled  as  of  right,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Interests  of  the  public,  to  realise  a  given  per  cent  upon  Its  capital 
stock.  When  the  question  arises  whether  the  legislature  has  exceeded  Its  con- 
stitutional power  in  prescribing  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  corporation  controlling 
a  public  highway,  stockholders  are  not  the  only  persons  whose  rights  or  Interests 
are  to  be  considered.  The  rights  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  Ignored.  It  Isaileged 
here  that  the  rates  prescribed  are  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  the  company  and 
Its  stockholders,  but  that  Involves  an  inquiry  as  to  what  Is  reasonable  and  Just 
for  the  public.  •  •  •  The  public  can  not  properly  be  subjected  to  unreason- 
able rates  in  order  slniply  that  stockholders  nmy  earn  dividends.  The  legisla- 
ture has  the  authority,  in  every  case  where  its  power  has  not  been  restralnni  by 
contract,  to  proceed  upon  the  ground  that  the  public  may  not  rightfully  be 
requlre<]  to  submit  to  unreasonable  exactions  for  the  use  of  a  public  highway 
established  and  maintained  under  legislative  authority.  If  a  corporation  can  nor 
Tnalntnin  such  a  highway  and  earn  dividends  for  stockholders,  it  Is  u  misfortune 
for  It  and  them  which  the  Constitution  does  not  require  to  be  remedie<l  by  Impos- 
ing unjust  burdens  upon  the  public.  So  that  the  right  of  the  public  to  use  tie 
defendant's  turnpike  upon  pa.vment  of  such  tolls  as  In  view  of  the  nature  Atu\ 
value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  company  are  reasonable  Is  an  element  In  the 
general  inquiry  whether  the  rates  established  by  law  are  unjust  and  unreason- 
able. 

A  corporation  maintaining  a  public  highway,  although  it  owns  the  property 
It  employs  for  accomplishing  public  objects,  must  be  held  to  have  accented  ltd 
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rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  subject  to  the  condltloD  that  the  jijoremmeiit 
creating  It.  or  the  government  within  whose  llmltH  it  conducts  Its  business, 
may  by  legislation  protect  the  people  against  unreasonable  charges  for  the 
services  rendered  by  it.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  any  railroad  corporation 
accepting  franchises,  rights,  and  privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  ever 
supposed  that  it  acquired  or  that  It  was  intended  to  grant  to  It  the  power  to 
instruct  and  maintain  a  public  highway  simply  for  Its  benefit,  without  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  public.  But  It  Is  equally  true  that  the  corporation  per- 
forming such  public  services,  and  the  people  financially  interested  In  its  business 
and  ulTalrs,  have  rights  that  may  not  be  Invaded  by  legislative  enactment  In 
disregiird  of  the  fundamental  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  property.  The 
corporation  may  not  be  required  to  use  Its  property  for  the  benefit  of  tlM> 
public  without  receiving  just  compensation  for  Its  services.  How  such  com- 
pensation may  be  ascertained  and  what  are  the  necessary  elements  In  such  an 
inquiry,  will  always  be  an  embarrassing  question.  As  said  in  tlie  case  lafit  cited : 
"Each  case  must  depend  upon  Its  special  facts;  and  when  a  court,  wlthont 
assuming  Itself  to  prescribe  ratea.  is  required  to  determine  whether  the  rates 
prescribed  by  the  legislature  for  a  corporation  controlling  a  public  highway 
are,  as  an  entirety,  so  unjust  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  Its  property  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  acquired,  its  duty  is  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  Interests  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  together  with 
all  other  circumstances  that  are  fairly  to  be  considered  In  iletermlnlng  whether 
the  legislature  has.  under  the  guise  of  regulating  rates,  exceeded  its  constitu- 
tional authority  and  practically  deprived  the  owner  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  •  •  •  The  utmost  that  any  corporation  operating  a  public 
highway  can  rightfully  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  leidslature  wbeii  exertiiif; 
Its  general  powers  is  that  It  received  what,  under  all  circumstances,  is  sach 
compensation  for  the  use  of  its  property  as  will  be  just  both  to  It  and  to  the 
public." 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  ba»l.s  of  all  calculations  ns  to  the  reasonableness 
of  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  corporation  maintaining  a  highway  under  leglslatiTe 
sanction  must  be  the  fair  value  of  the  property  being  used  by  it  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public.  And  In  order  to  ascertain  that  value,  tlie  original  cost 
of  construction,  the  amount  expended  In  permanent  Improvements,  the  amount 
and  mnrtvet  value  of  Its  bonds  and  stock,  the  present  as  compnreil  with  the 
original  cost  of  construction,  the  probable  earning  caimclly  of  the  property 
under  particular  rates  described  by  statute,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet 
operating  expenses,  are  all  matters  for  consiilerntion,  and  are  to  be  given  such 
weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each  case.  We  do  not  say  that  there  may 
not  be  other  matters  to  be  regarded  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  property. 
What  the  company  is  eutltteil  to  ask  Is  n  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  that 
which  it  employs  for  the  public  convenience.  On  the  other  h:ind,  what  the 
pulille  is  entitled  to  demand  is  that  no  more  lie  esactwi  from  It  for  the  nw 
of  a  public  highway  than  the  services  rendered  by  It  are  reasonably  worth. 

We  also  quote  from  the  case  of  Reagan  v.  Fanners'  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.  (154  U.  S.,  362),  as  follows: 

It  is  unnecessary  to  decide,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  he  understoinl  ;is  laying 
down  as  an  absfJute  rule  that  In  every  case  a  fnilure  to  produce  some  profit 
to  those  who  have  Investeil  their  money  In  the  building  of  a  road  Is  conclusive 
that  the  tariff  is  \inju8t  and  unreasonable.  Aud  yet  justice  deinan<ls  that  even- 
one  should  receive  some  rompensatlon  for  the  use  of  lils  mone>-  or  property.  If 
It  be  possible  without  prejmllce  to  the  rlgiits  of  others.  There  may  be  clrcuni- 
stsnces  which  would  justify  such  a  tarilT:  there  may  have  been  cstraviigance 
and  a  needless  expenditure  of  money ;  there  may  be  waste  In  the  management 
of  the  road;  enormous  salaries,  unjust  diii-rl  ml  nation  as  hetwei'n  Indlvldu.il 
shippers,  resulting  In  general  loss.  The  construction  may  have  l>een  at  a  iluie 
when  material  and  labor  wei-e  at  the  lilghest  price,  so  that  the  actual  cost  far 
exceeds  the  present  value;  the  road  may  have  lieen  unwisely  built,  in  loniliiies 
where  there  la  not  suificient  business  to  sustain  a  road.  Doubtless,  hki,  there 
are  many  other  matters  affecting  the  rights  of  the  community  In  which  the 
road  Is  built  as  well  as  the  rights  of  tio^e  who  have  built  the  road. 

The  foregoing  quotations  have  reference  more  particularly  to  the 
question  of  the  standard  of  reasonableness  and  the  relative  rights 
of  the  roads  and  the  public  in  respect  thereto. 
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As  bearing  upon  the  same  general  principle,  however,  and  having 
reference  more  particularly  to  the  question  of  undue  preference,  or 
j>ut  in  another  form,  unjust  discrimination,  we  quote  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Texas 
&  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (162 
U.  S.)i  as  follows: 

"Subject  to  ihe  two  leading  prohibitions  tiiat  tlielr  ciiarges  shall  not  be 
ODJust  or  unreasoDuble,  and  that  they  stialt  not  unjustly  discriminate,  so  as 
to  give  undue  preference  or  advantage,  or  subject  to  undue  prejudice  or  disad- 
vantage persons  or  traffic  similarly  circumstanced,  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce leaves  common  carriers  as  tliey  were  at  common  law,  free  to  make 
q)eclal  contracts  looking  to  the  Increase  of  tlielr  business,  to  classify  their 
irafflc.  to  adjust  and  apportion  their  rates  so  us  to  meet  tbe  necessitlea  of 
commerce,  and  generally  to  miinaii^e  their  important  Interests,  and  upon  the 
same  principles  whlt-h  are  regjirUed  us  sound  and  aUopted  In  other  trades  and 
pursuits.  Conceding  the  same  terms  of  contract  to  all  persona  equally,  may 
not  the  carrier  adopt  both  ivholesjile  and  retail  rotes  for  lis  transportation 
services?  " 

Again: 

"  The  English  cases  •  •  •  establish  the  rule  that  In  passing  upon  the 
qnestlon  of  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  disadvantage,  it  la  not  only 
legitimate  but  proper  to  tatce  into  consideration,  besides  the  mere  difference 
In  charges,  various  elements,  such  as  the  convenience  of  the  public,  the  fair 
IntereetB  of  the  carrier,  the  relative  quantities  or  volume  of  the  trafBc  involved, 
the  relative  costs  of  the  services  and  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  respective  customers  with  reference  to  each  other  as 
competitive  or  otherwise," 

Tbe  conclusions  that  we  draw  from  the  history  and  language  of  the  act, 
and  from  the  decisions  of  our  own  and  tbe  English  courts,  are  mainly  these: 
Tbat  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  promote  and  facilitate  commerce  by  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  to  make  charges  for  transportation  just  and  reasonable 
and  to  forbid  undue  and  unreasonable  preferences  or  discriminations.  That, 
Id  passing  upon  questions  arising  under  tbe  act,  the  tribunal  appointed  to 
enforce  its  provisions,  whetber  tlie  commission  or  tbe  courts,  Is  empowered 
to  fully  consider  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that  reasonably  apply 
to  the  situation,  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  Its  jurisdiction,  the  tribunal  may 
and  should  consider  tbe  legitimate  Interests  as  well  of  the  carrying  companies 
as  of  the  traders  and  shippers,  and  In  considering  whether  any  parUcular 
locality  Is  subjected  to  an  undue  preference  or  disadvantage  tbe  welfare  of  the 
communities  occupying  the  localities  where  the  goods  are  delivered  Is  to  be 
considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  communities  which  are  in  the  locality  of  the 
place  of  shipment 

The  considerations  which  the  court  has  held  in  these  cases  and 
many  others  as  guides  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  no  particular 
factor  as  controlling,  must  be  alike  applicable  to  a  correct  decision 


of  the  State  commission  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Wherein  lies  the  difference? 

In  every  case  the  force  to  be  given  to  the  findings  and  actions  of 
either  commission  is  because  of  their  superior  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunity to  know  and  determine  the  facts  upon  which  they  base  their 
decisions,  and  it  is  assumed  in  every  such  case  that  the  commission 
which  rendered  such  a  decision  is  possessed  of  such  superior  knowl- 
edge. 

It  would  seem  entirely  unnecessary  to  mention  these  fundamental 
principles,  and  we  should  not  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  very  boldness 
of  the  proposition,  as  we  understand  it,  presented  to  you  by  the  rail- 
roads to  do  that  which  amounts  to  an  abolition  or  wiping  out  en- 
tirely of  everything  that  has  been  done  heretofore. 
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We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  eovern- 
ment  there  has  been  a  constant  development  of  the  principle  uat  the 
weak  must  be  protected  against  the  strong.  The  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  government  as  widely  diffused  as  possible  is  but  an  in- 
surance against  the  control  of  the  administration  of  laws  by  the 
strong  for  their  own  purposes  against  the  interest  and  in  destruc- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  weak.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  common  knowl- 
edge to  even  require  a  i-eference  to  it  that  the  individual  dealing  with 
11  great  transportation  company  is  perfectly  helpless.  He  must  de- 
pend upon  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  The  great  and  powerful  may 
depend  upon  their  influence.  It  is  immaterial  to  a  great  railroad 
corporation  whether  it  handles  an  individual's  ordinary  business  or 
not.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  great  industries  of  the  coun- 
try whose  business  is  so  important  that  they  may  bring  into  play 
competitive  forces  which  will  always  enable  them  to  reap  the  best  of 
the  bargain,  no  matter  what  tlie  laws  are  or  how  ably  and  impartially 
they  are  administered.  If  it  is  a  correct  principle  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  a  government  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,  as 
of  general  application,  that  is  true  in  a  superlative  sense  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  of  transportation.  And  as  we  approach  the 
small  business  of  shorter  distance  by  the  law  regulating  supply  and 
demand,  tlie  necessity  for  local  control  becomes  greater,  and  so  the 
right  of  the  local  community  to  select  and  provide  its  own  means 
of  regulation,  subject  of  course  to  appropriate  limitations,  must  be 
the  better  form.  That  local  control  by  communities  can  not  be  less, 
of  course,  than  the  exercise  by  a  sovereign  power  of  the  functions  of 
government,  and  hence  it  must  be  the  States  which  regulate  it  as  to 
matters  over  which  the  States  have  jurisdiction,  but  in  almost  all 
instances  the  States  have  surrendered  that  right  with  respect  to 
public  utilities  of  cities.  The  States  reserved  that  right  in  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  this  Government. 

The  principles  of  the  law  of  regulation  must  be  conformed  to  both 
by  the  administrative  bodies  of  the  States  as  well  as  the  Nation. 
Nothing  in  experience  or  observation  so  far  can  be  found  which 
would  justify  the  taking  away  of  this  right. 

V.   THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  STATE  COMMISSIONS  TO  THE  PUBUC. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  that  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  the 
nearer  the  government  is  to  the  people  and  the  closer  men  are  to  the 
subject  matter  under  their  jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  law, 
with  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  arising  from  immediate  associa- 
tion and  daily  observation  of  conditions  pertaining  thereto,  the  more 
apt  they  are  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  perform  the  functions  of  their 
offices  beneficially.  There  is  nothing  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  daily  life  and  business  of  men  as  commerce,  and  transportation  is 
truly  the  lifeblood  of  it.  It  extends  from  the  grass  roots  to  the  banks, 
to  every  possible  avenue  of  production,  sale,  and  consumption  of  that 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  business  of  every  com- 
munity. No  words  of  description  can  adequately  portray  liow  every 
individual  and  every  business  in  daily  life  is  to  be  affected  by  it,  ana 
the  less  knowledge  that  a  public  official  has  of  the  entire  situation 
with  respect  to  the  business  of  a  community  by  daily  and  constant 
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contact  with  it.  the  less  capable  is  he  to  efficiently  and  properly  regu- 
late pnd  administer  laws  and  to  regulate  in  justness  and  fairness  to 
all  concerning  such  business,  and  particularly  is  this  true  respecting 
the  service  of  transportation.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  world 
local  self-government,  honestly  administered,  has  always  been  the 
Yiest  government  and  has  been  so  regarded  by  the  people  themselves. 
Particularly  is  that  axiomatic,  so  to  speak,  in  this  country. 

The  power  of  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  transportation 
companies  and  the  charges  made  and  services  rendered  is  the  most 
far-renching  prerogative  of  government.  Ordinarily  the  rules  of 
conduct  should  be  prescribed  definitely  by  law.  In  this  particular 
matter,  however,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  wholly  impractica- 
ble to  do  that;  hence  the  law  defines  the  general  rights,  duties,  and 
powere  for  guidance,  and  leaves  the  details  in  the  hands  of  a  tioard  of 
commissioners  to  work  out  and  prescribe,  supposedly  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances Its  they  may  exist  in  varied  form  ana  by  changes  of  time  and 
conditions.  The  presumption  of  law  is  that  the  object  to  secure  men 
capable  and  honest  to  administer  the  law  will  be  accomplished.  Like 
iiH  human  institutions  there  will  be  instances  where  that  may  not  be 
accomplished  for  one  reason  or  another  for  all  of  the  time,  but  at 
last  the  people  must  be  depended  upon  to  govern  themselves,  and  in 
the  end  it  must  be  expected  that  it  will  be  honestly  done.  To  say 
that  a  great  State  with  its  millions  of  people,  law-abiding  citizens,  in 
un  intelligent  country  like  this,  can  not  secure,  will  not  secure,  or  do 
not  secure  as  capable  men  as  the  Government  can  secure  to  perform 
the  functions  of  office  is  contrary  to  experience.  In  some  instances 
they  may  not:  in  most  instances  they  will,  and  that  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  the  General  Government  must  at  last  secure  its  talent 
from  the  various  States.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected;  the  best 
we  can  do  in  the  administration  of  law  is  an  approximation  to  any 
standard  which  we  may  prescribe. 

The  State  commissions  being  acijuainted  with  conditions  in  their 
respective  States,  in  daily  contact  with  its  people,  and  understand- 
ing its  business  and  necessities,  have  opportunities  to  know  and 
infonn  themselves  on  the  details  with  respect  to  those  things  which 
thev  ought  to  know,  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is 
right  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  which  it  is  made  their  duty 
to  enforce.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  or  by  way  of  criticism, 
or  with  any  thought  of  that,  respecting  the  Interstate  Commercfe 
Commission  and  its  various  employees  whom  they  call  to  their  aid  of 
necessity,  in  order  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  commis- 
Hion  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  idea  is  that  there  is  at 
least  as  little  danger  of  mistake  and  as  great  an  opportunity  for 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  State  laws  respecting  trans- 
portation locally  within  the  State  under  the  system  wnich  exists  as 
there  would  be  under  any  other  method  which  could  be  provided 
whereby  men  must  be  depended  upon  to  exercise  these  governmental 
functions.  The  people  of  a  State  are  no  more  prejudiced  than  the 
people  of  the  Xation  composed  of  such  States,  and  the  contention 
that  the  people  of  the  States  are  prejudiced  against  their  railroads 
to  the  extent  of  dealing  unfairly  with  them  would  seem  to  call  for 
investigation  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  justified,  if,  indeed  they 
have  such  prejudice.  We  hazard  the  sug^stion  that  the  charge, 
where  made,  of  a  State  being  prejudiced  against  its  railroads  has  for 
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its  underlying  motive  the  desire  to  escape  the  State  regulation.  It 
would  seem  improbable  that  the  people  of  a  State  should  be  preju- 
diced  against  such  great  and  important  institutions  without  a  justifi- 
able cause.  If,  therefore,  by  reason  of  existing  prejudice  the  rail- 
roads of  a  State  can  not  or  do  not  obtain  justice  in  the  matter  of  the 
regulation  of  the  business  in  such  Stat«,  let  them  search  for  the 
cause  of  such  prejudice  and  remove  it.  It  furnishes  no  ground  for 
the  destruction  of  the  State  commissions  by  such  revolutionary  change 
as  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the  Federal  Government. 

No  one  will  expect,  of  course,  that  these  State  rates  and  transpor- 
tation services  will  go  unregulated,  and  so  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  any  proposition  is  offered  that  will  be  certain  to  result 
in  a  better  system  than  we  have  now.  There  is  no  use  of  guessing  at 
that,  nor  need  we  expect  guesses  as  the  basis  of  making  any  change, 
and  much  less  should  we  accept  the  proffered  solicitude  for  the  puMic 
by  the  carriers,  who  hftve  constantly  attempted  to  escape  all  regula- 
tion. We  insist  that  the  regulation  of  the  rates  and  the  service  of 
transportation  locally  within  a  State  is  even  more  important  to  peo- 
ple less  able  to  protect  themselves  because  of  the  small  units  of  busi- 
ness than  is  applicable  to  the  great  mass  of  traffic  moving  interstate. 
The  people  of  the  States  are  not  objecting  to  the  Government  regu- 
lating those  things  which  are  within  its  constitutional  rights,  on 
utilitarian  grounds  or  otherwise,  but  they  do  object,  of  course,  to  sur- 
rendering the  control  of  their  local  affairs  of  this  important  sort,  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  anything  to  gain  by  it.  Not  only  is  it  not  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  gain  anything  by  it,  but  the  proposal  involved 
of  necessity  is  a  loss  to  them  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  an  equivalent 
or  great«r  gain  to  the  railroads. 

The  history  of  governing  bodies  or  individuals  of  nations,  from 
king  to  bailin,  is  the  history  of  a  thirst  for  power.  The  concentration 
of  that  power  affords  the  opportunity  for  its  domination.  The  distri- 
bution of  that  power  among  the  people  makes  it  impossible  to  domi- 
nate it.  It  is  often  said  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  have  a 
centralized  government,  and  this  committee  is  now  called  upon  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  most  important  function  of  government  be  taken 
from  the  States  and  concentrated  at  Washington — an  object  that  is 
perfectly  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

It  was  emphasized  before  you  that  we  should  take  stock  and  a 
survey  of  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  matters  of  the 
regulation  of  our  railroads,  supposedly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing such  evils  as  may  exist  in  order  that  we  may  correct  them.  That 
was  a  laudable  purpose.  But  if  by  taking  stock  and  a  survey  of  the 
situation  we  are  at  the  same  time  to  enter  upon  the  experiment  of 
abolishing  the  State  commissions  and  placing  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  to  regulate  our  local  affairs,  the  next  inventory 
will  be  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  to  see  how  far  their  righte 
have  been  taken  away  and  the  control  of  their  local  affairs  concen- 
trated in  Wa^ington.   "Hie  result  can  not  be  doubted. 

CAN  THE  INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION   BE1TEB    ADMINISTER   THE 
REGULATION  OF  STATE   RATES  THAN    THE   STATE   COMMISSIONS? 

Space  forbids  quotations  and  references  to  numerous  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  placed  itself  on 
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record  on  this  subject  jj  the  ref>eated  announcement  that  the  State 
commissions,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  local  situation  and 
local  affairs,  are  better  able  to  determine  these  matters  i-oming  under 
their  jurisdiction  than  is  the  Interstat«  Commerce  Commission  itself. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  railroads  desire  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  regulate  and  control  the  local  rates  in  a  State 
should  not  be  given  greater  consideration  than  what  the  commission 
itself  thinks.  Those  o£  us  who  desire  to  retain  the  State  control  and 
regulation  of  State  rates  by  State  commissions  do  not  base  that  desire 
upon  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  perform  the  same  service  if  the  requisite  opportunity  afforded 
the  means  of  doing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  We  must  all  recognize 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  absolutely 
swamped  with  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws  respecting  interstate  commerce,  and  it  is  now  urgently  in- 
sisted that  the  members  of  the  commission  be  increased  and  powers 
given  to  divide  up  the  subject  so  that  thej[  can  speedily  and  satis- 
factorily discharge  their  duties  respecting  interstate  commerce. 

That  body  has  found  it  advantageous  to  make  use  of  the  rates 
and  regulations  of  State  commissions  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  interstate  rates.  Since  there  is  no  possibility  of  imi- 
formity  in  the  sense  that  there  are  any  rules  that  can  be  laid  down 
for  making  rates,  they  must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  a  given  case.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  patent  that  the 
action  of  the  State  commissions,  as  well  as  that  of  the  railroads 
themselves,  respecting  similar  rates  and  services  to  that  which  may 
be  under  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
a  given  case,  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  latter  in  reaching  a  cor- 
rect conclusion.  Not  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
bound  to  accept  what  the  State  commissions  or  the  railroads  may 
have  done,  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to  know  what  they 
have  done,  and  give  it  that  weight  to  which  the  commission  thinks 
it  is  entitled.  If  we  should  adopt  any  system  of  regional  commis- 
sions, so-called,  in  certain  districts  or  States,  so  that  they  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gathered  from  familiarity  with 
the  matters  with  which  they  deal,  would  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  any  better  on  or  any  better  able  to  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done  because  of  the  recommendation  of  such  regional  commis- 
sions than  they  are  with  access  to  the  action  of  the  State  commissions 
and  the  railroads,  which  throw  light  upon  the  subject  in  the  given 
case  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  have  under 
consideration?  The  proposal  to  establish  regional  commissions  for 
the  purposes  which  have  been  pointed  out,  and  mainly  to  avoid  the 
chaige  of  destroying  the  local  control  and  the  benefits  of  the  serv- 
ice of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  or  who  would  become  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  in  a  given  locality,  is  but  a  mere  induce- 
ment held  out  to  meet  the  objection  that  by  abolishing  the  State 
commissions  the  local  control  is  taken  away.  It  has  not  been  shown, 
and  can  not  be  shown,  that  such  regional  commissions  cotdd  better 
regulate  the  local  rates  and  matters  of  transportation  thiin  do  the 
State  commissions  when  they  properly  perform  the  functions  of 
their  office.  The  right  should  remain  with  the  State  and  it  should 
be  expected  that  the  agencies  which  they  employ  in  the  premises  will 
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be  capable  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
i-ates  on  a  given  railroad  or  any  given  locality  upon  one  or  more 
commodities  for  movement  wholly  within  a  State  would  not  be  any 
less  local,  and  the  proper  ad]"ustment  thereof  subject  to  the  local 
situation,  if  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than 
by  a  State  commission.  Every  rate  and  refrulation  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
situation  as  presented. 

The  most  that  can  be  said,  it  seems  to  us.  in  behalf  of  turning  over 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  regulation  of  lor-al  rates 
within  a  State,  is  that  it  may  lead  to  uniformity  and  a  regulatory 
system  better  suited  to  the  public  needs  than  the  existing  method. 
It  is  intensely  a  practical  question,  and  if  due  consideration  be  given 
to  the  subject  matter  to  which  these  local  rates  and  regulations  ajiply 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  no  syst«m  of  uniformity  could  possibly 
be  adopted  which  would  be  based  upon  any  intelligent  theory.  We 
heretofore  pointed  out  that  rates  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances 
and  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  circumstances.  Unless  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  change  these  circumstances, 
it  is  a  mere  fanciful  supposition  that  they  could  make  the  rates  anv 
better  to  suit  tlie  public  needs  than  an  efficient  and  well-quali6e4 
commission  can  make  them.  What  is  the  adyantage.  therefore,  of 
undertaking  such  a  radical  change  upon  the  mere  guess  that  benefits 
will  flow  therefrom? 


At  page  130  Mr,  Thom  makes  the  significant  statement,  as  follows: 
Our  thlnl  siippestlon  would  be — but  before  arriving  ot  that  third  sazgeetloa 
I  wish  to  Htatp  thflt  1  ilo  not  for  a  inompnt  coiitPnil  that  this  railroad  iirobleo) 
win  have  Its  pnnncen  bv  thp  mere  conrentration  of  authority  In  the  hands  of 
the  National  Government,  tt  will  b?  helped :  It  will  be  filmplified ;  It  wtti  be 
robbed  of  a  great  many  of  its  dangera ;  but  there  atitl  remains  an  unsolved 
problem.  It  will  be  neoeesary,  in  addition  to  that,  to  perfect,  to  strenictben.  and 
to  reoncanlze  the  principles  of  Federal  regulation.  The  object  of  getting  tt 
Into  the  bands  of  one  body  la  to  have  It  where  Its  processes  can  be  readily  coa- 
ti'olled  and  readily  perfected,  so  as  to  work  up  to  a  real  mlutlon  of  the  prtiblem; 
and  I  want  just  here  to  digress  to  say  that  if  all  we  propose  Is  done  there  will 
not  be.  by  virtue  of  that  net  nloiie,  a  single  cent  of  additional  revenue  brongbt 
to  us. 

We  are  not  asking  this  committee,  or  asking  Congress,  to  pass  upon  the  snfll- 
ciency  of  our  revenues;  we  are  not  aatdng  them  by  act.  or  by  any  act  that  ynu 
shall  recommend,  or  that  Congress  shall  pass,  to  Increase  onr  rcrvenoes.  We  arc 
simply  asking  that  you  shall  perfect  machinery  that  can  readily  and  adeqoatdj 
respond  to  a  condition  which  In  the  public  Interest  will  require  an  addition  t« 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  expression  that  "  the  object 
of  getting  it  into  the  hands  of  one  body  is  to  have  it  where  its 
processes  can  he  readily  controlled  and  readily  perfected,  *  *  * 
there  will  not  be,  by  virtue  of  that  art  alone,  a  single  cent  of  addi- 
tional revenue  brought  to  us."  Then  follows  the  further  sinipilar 
contradictory  statement:  "We  are  simply  asking  that  you  shall  per.- 
fect  machinery  that  can  readily  and  adequately  respond  to  a  condi- 
tion which  in  the  public  interest  will  require  an  addition  to  our 
revenues." 

We  must  confess  that  we  can  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
language. 
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The  State  control  of  railroad  rates  and  transportation  of  intra- 
state traffic  is  extraordinarily  important,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
as  a  protection  against  any  wholesale  liarm  which  might  follow  plac- 
ing the  control  so  far  away  from  the  people  and  their  power  of 
selection  of  the  men  who  are  to  administer  the  law  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  practical  opportunity  to  secure  their  rights.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  the  railroads  would  get  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  of  the  regional  commission  proposed  were  they  estab- 
lished ;  altliough  we  have  no  doubt,  neither  can  any  intelligent  ])crson 
doubt,  that  they  would  do  it  if  they  could.  Biit  we  are  speaking 
more  directiv  to  the  point  that  the  greater  the  concentration  of  the 
powers  of  Government  at  Washington  and  the  further  the  indi- 
viduals who  administer  the  law  are  removed  from  the  people  and  tlie 
subject  matters  which  they  control  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty 
in  the  individual  obtaining  any  practical  and  prompt  relief  against 
abuses  and  oppressions  likely  to  be  placed  upon  them  by  these  ffreat 
carrying  companies.  So  long  as  the  States  can  control  it  theiu,selves, 
as  to  their  local  rates  and  transportation  service,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  remedial  rights  of  the  individual  may  be  enforced. 

A  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  point  we  seek  to  make  in  favor 
of  the  continued  control  and  the  perfection  of  it  may  be  useful  in 
reaching  a  correct  conclusion. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is — or  at  least  has  been — the  greatest  corn- 
producing  State,  and  Chicago  is  the  great  central  com  market.  Rea- 
sonable rates  for  the  movement  of  com  to  Chicago  from  points  in 
Illinois  are  prescribed  by  the  commission  of  that  State.  Of  course, 
Chicago  may  and  does  draw  its  supply  as  well  from  other  States, 
but  the  vei-y  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  set  of  rates  in  that 
State  to  Chicago  causes  the  railroads  in  serving  the  corn  belt  in  Illi- 
nois or  serving  the  com  belt  in  the  Missouri  Valley  to  seek  the  traffic 
and  tonnage  over  their  lines  to  Chicago,  in  order  to  do  which  they 
must  make  rates  comparable  to  those  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  coal  that  is  extensively  produced  there,  as 
well  as  of  live  stock  and  many  other  products.  The  people  of  the 
State  are  entitled  to  reasonable  rates  and  should  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  more  in  order  that  the  general  level  of  rates  should  be  raised  so 
that  railroads  reaching  Chicago  from  elsewhere  might  profit  by  the 
transaction.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  if  such  a  rule  should  be  adopted 
the  rates  in  every  State  would  be  made  up  to  the  very  highest  notch 
that  would  enable  any  railroad  supplying  such  a  central  market  to 
make  money  out  of  its  business.  It  would  eliminate  entirely  the  mat- 
ter of  competition  and  the  advantage  of  locality.  There  are  20  or 
more  packing  plants  in  the  State  of  Iowa  where  hogs  are  extensively 
^ughtered  and  put  into  form  for  shipment  everywhere,  in  com|>eti- 
tion  with  the  output  of  the  great  markets  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
at  Chicago.  The  hog  raisers  of  the  State  of  Iowa  are  entitled  to 
reasonable  rates  to  reach  these  points  where  they  sell  their  hogs,  and 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  force  the  people  of  Iowa  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  on  hogs  than  is  reasonable  to  points  in  that  State,  in 
order  that  some  omer  railroad  reaching  St.  Paul  from  Iowa  might 
charge  rates  high  enough  on  hogs  to  make  the  business  profitable,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  rates,  therefore,  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  on  hogs  would  naturally  have  a  material  bearing 
on  rates  to  Austin,  Minn.,  or  to  St.  Paul,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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railroads  reaching  from  the  State  of  Iowa  to  those  centers  would 
desire  to  participate,  in  the  traffic  originating  on  their  lines  or  the 
lines  of  their  connections. 

Omaha  and  Kansas  City  are  large  grain  and  large  stock  markets, 
located  on  the  State  line,  which,  as  to  Kansas  City,  is  a  more  im- 
aginary one,  running  right  through  the  exchange  building  in  the 
stockyards,  cutting  off  part  of  the  facilities  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  part  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  rates  to  Omaha  from  Ne- 
braska on  com  and  live  stock  is,  of  course,  a  State  rate,  and  the 
people  there  are  entitled  to  have  the  traffic  move  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Assuming  such  reasonable  rate  to  be  established,  if  that  is 
materially  lower  than  the  interstate  rate  from  Iowa  to  Omaha,  the 
industries  at  Omaha  would  draw  their  supply  as  largely  as  possible 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska  rather,  than  from  the  State  of  Iomvu. 
But  the  self-interest  of  tlie  railroads  themselves  operating  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  up  to  the  Missouri  River  would  induce  them  to  adopt 
rates  comparable  with  those  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in  order  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  traffic. 

At  Kansas  City  the  movement  into  market  of  live  stock  from  the 
State  of  Kansas  is  either  State  or  interstate,  according  to  the  line 
of  railroad  over  which  it  moves  and  the  rout«  it  takes  in  reaching- 
the  stockyards.  Manifestly  the  rates  must  be  the  same  both  State 
and  interstate,  and  since  tlie  State  of  Kansas  prescribes  the  rates  on 
the  State  traffic,  it  follows  that  the  rates  on  the  interstate  traffic  must 
conform  to  that  standard.  That  is  equally  the  case  with  shipments 
from  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  stockyards  at  Kansas  City.  The 
same  applies  to  a  large  extent  with  respect  to  grain. 

Innumerable  instances  can  be  picked  out  to  illustrate  the  same 
situation  around  the  Great  Lak&s. 

Now,  take  the  shipments  to  the  Gulf  ports,  notabiv  Galveston. 
The  great  State  of  Texas  receives  a  large  part  of  its  supT)lv  of 
manufactured  articles,  floods,  wares,  and  merchandise  originating  in 
Atlantic  seaboard  territory,  either  at  the  factories  located  at  the 
ports  or  at  the  interior  points  from  whicli  the  shipments  are  made 
through  the  ports,  and  thence  carried  to  Galveston  by  water.  If  it 
is  through  movement  or  through  shipment  it  is.  of  course,  interstate 
traffic  and  the  State  rates  can  not  affect  it,  but  that  does  not  and  can 
not  eliminate  the  State  rates  from  being  a  great  factor  and  equalizer 
against  unreasonable  exactions  that  may  be  made  by  al!  railroad 
routes  from  centers  of  manufacture  of  the  same  articles  in  the  north 
and  east,  because  anyone  may  establish  his  place  of  business  and 
warehouse  at  Galveston,  and  receive  and  unload  the  shipments  into 
his  store  or  warehouse  and  thereafter  sell  and  ship  the  same  to  any 
point  in  Texas  upon  the  State  rate.  The  result  of  the  transaction  is 
that  the  merchant  at  the  interior  point  receives  his  goods  which  have 
paid  the  two  transportation  charges,  namely,  the  cost  to  reach  Gal- 
veston, plus  the  outbound  cost  to  the  interior.  The  same  thing 
precisely  will  apply  with  respect  to  all  Gulf  ports  and  with  respect 
to  the  f*acific  coast. 

So  long  as  this  power  exists  in  the  State  to  regulate  the  amounts 
of  rates  and  character  of  service  within  the  State  which  its  people 
will  patronize  if  more  advantageous  than  the  interstate  rates,  just 
60  long  will  it  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  railroads  or  any  regional 
commission,  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  do  what 
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might  be  accomplished,  as  anyone  can  readily  see,  with  the  power 
of  the  States  revoked. 

The  machinery,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Thorn  states  should  be  per- 
fected by  this  committee  to  readily  and  adequately  respond  to  a 
condition  which,  as  he  states,  in  the  public  interest  will  require  an 
addition  to  "  our  revenues,"  involves  the  destruction  of  the  safety 
appliance  of  the  State  rates  to  prevent  the  increase  in  revenues 
wmch  are  sought,  unless  it  shall  be  just  and  reasonable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  having  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  carriers,  ship- 
pers, and  the  public. 

\-I.    THE    PEHFECnON    OF    THE    UACHINEBT    OF    RE0UI.&TI0N    WHICH    IS 


During  the  past  50  years  of  railroad  regulation,  beginning  with 
the  States  ana  coming  down  to  the  more  recent  regulation  oy  the 
Government,  has  not  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  facts  by  which 
it  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  reasonable 
approximation  what  it  costs  to  perform  a  given  service,  or  the  units 
of  service,  or  the  resultant  profits  which,  of  course,  are  ascertain- 
able only  by  deducting  from  the  earnings  the  cost  of  the  service. 
We  seem  to  have  proceeded  not  much  further  than  to  take  the  aggre- 
gate business  of  the  railroads  and  deduct  from  that  all  the  agg^'egate 
of  its  operating  expenses.  In  that  the  sliipper  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned as  he  is  to  know  what  profit  his  particular  business  is  yield- 
ing to  the  railroad  for  the  service.  We  liave  undertaken  the  task 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  railroads,  but  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  to  undertake  to  fix  specific  rates  upon  the 
value  of  the  property,  although  the  ascertainment  of  that  value  is 
important  in  order  to  determine  the  rate  of  return  which  the  net 
earnings,  as  a  whole,  produce.  But  one  engaged  in  the  Imsiness 
of  producing  the  traffic  from  which  tlie  earnings  are  obtained,  who 
pays  for  each  service  the  amount  prescribed  by  the  tariff  without 
knowing  what  profit  it  is  to  the  carrier,  and  with  singular  confession 
the  carriers  themselves  declare  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount 
of  profit  is  impossible,  is  anxious  to  know  what  his  business  pays 
the  railroad  for  the  service  which  it  renders.  If  the  amount  of 
profits  are  not  ascertainnble,  as  has  ofton  been  tewtified  to  brfore 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  basis 
can  be  established  for  the  advance  or  a  given  rate,  we  will  say,  on 
cattle  from  the  western  plains  to  the  central  markets. 

Time  and  space  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  analysis  to  show 
that  by  requiring  the  proper  accounts  to  ae  kept  by  the  railroads  for 
a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  reilect  an  average  condition  the  approxi- 
mate cost  for  the  units  of  service  upon  the  units  of  traffic  is  ascer- 
tainable. 

As  a  notable  example  of  the  only  extensive  effort  to  ascertain  tbis 
cost,  and  to  give  application  to  it  in  the  shipment  of  cattle,  we  refer 
to  the  decision  of  the  special  master  in  chancery,  Hon.  James  A.  Sed- 
don,  appointed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  St.  Louis  to  hear 
aod  report  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad  et  al.  v.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  make 
his  findings  and  conclusions  with  respect  thereto.  The  suit  wag 
brought  by  the  railroads  to  set  aside  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  cattle  raisers'  case,  No.  782,  — ,  reported 
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in  11 1.  C.  C,  — ,  and  in  18  I.  C.  C,  — ,  wherein  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  held  that  certain  advances  made  in  the  rates  on 
cattle  from  the  Southwestern  States  to  the  central  markets  were 
unjust  and  unreasonable  and  prescribed  the  rates  to  be  charged,  the 
contention  of  the  railroads  being  that  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
commission  were  not  compensatory  and  were  therefore  in  violation  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  A  long  period  of  time  was  consumed  in 
the  trial  and  hearing  of  the  case  before  the  master,  and  his  report 
was  made  to  the  court  and  confirmed,  three  judges  sitting,  namely. 
Van  Devanter,  Sanborn,  and  Adams. 

The  master  foimd  the  specific  profits  on  defined  and  certain  ship- 
ments of  cattle  from  points  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  points  in 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  for  each 
of  the  years.  This  involved  great  labor,  most  of  which  would  have 
been  unnecessary  had  the  accounts  been  kept  by  the  railroads  to  show 
in  a  systematic  and  tabulated  form  the  facts  which  were  deduced 
from  their  various  records,  not  systematized  or  summarized  for  the 
purpose. 

It  happens  that  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  a  system  of  dividing 
between  freight  and  passenger  expenses  upon  the  railroad  as  a  whole 
and  upon  each  and  every  division,  both  main  and  branch  lines,  sepa- 
rately and  in  the  aggregate,  and  then  of  proportioning  to  each  divi- 
sion of  the  road  that  part  of  the  expense  attributable  to  the  frei^k 
traffic  by  each  of  the  items  of  expense  required  to  he  kept  hy  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  also  a  systematized  table 
showing  the  costs  of  the  performance  of  the  service,  not,  of  course, 
the  cost  on  each  particular  commodity,  but  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile 
of  each  element  of  the  service,  in  simple  but  extensive  detail.  They 
also  keep  a  classified  commodity  statement  which  shows  the  tons, 
the  ton-miles,  the  net  tons,  and  the  gross  tons  hauled  and  the  aver- 
age distance  of  the  haul,  and  the  unit  earnings  per  ton  and  per  ton- 
mile,  separately  for  each  of  the  principal  commodities  comprising 
their  traffic  in  carloads  and  the  aggregate  of  all  less  than  carload 
traffic. 

Those  compilations  were  extensively  used,  and  as  the  conditions 
were  admitted  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  on  several  of  the 
principal  lines  operating  in  the  same  territory  the  use  of  these  data 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  approximating  the  coPt  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  units  of  service.  If  knowledge  of  this  character  were 
developed  and  open  to  observation  and  use,  it  would  be  of  great 
value.  It  would  be  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  principal  statistics 
now  kept,  which  are  mainly  financial. 

Should  the  committee  desire  it,  the  detail  of  the  method  that  was 
employed  to  ascertain  the  profits  per  carload  of  transportation  of 
cattle,  as  shown  bv  the  decision  of  this  case,  can  be  laid  before  it  in 
order  that  it  should  serve  as  a  basis,  if  it  deem  it  proper  to  do  so,  to 
investigate  whether  the  ascertainment  of  such  facts  would  not  be 
of  vast  interest  and  benefit  in  solving  the  problems  that  must  neces- 
sarily arise  respecting  the  amount  of  the  rates  as  related  to  the 
service. 

Another  thing  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  expenditures  of  the  rail- 
roads are  in  the  nature  of  overhead  expenditures,  which  do  not  con- 
stantly fluctuate  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  volume  of  the 
traffic. 
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Again,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  question  as  to  whether  given  commodities  should  pay 
ratably  in  proportion  to  the  weight  or  proportiomnent  of  the  value 
of  the  commodity  as  well  as  to  the  value  of  the  service.  Any  system 
of  rates  which  proposes  to  charge  to  the  local  shipment  of  a  half 
hundred  pounds  of  freight,  say  lor  25  miles,  as  correct  a  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  large  terminals  and  depots  at 
great  centers  as  would  be  paid  by  a  shipper  whose  traffic  moves  500 
miles  from  the  same  depot  and  terminal  facilities  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  deprives  the  local  shipper  of  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
railroad  at  all  in  many  cases,  because  he  can  haid  his  freight  cheaper 
by  wagon  or  automobile  truck.  If  this  committee  wiU  investigate  it, 
it  will  find  that  a  vast  amount  of  traffic,  on  account  of  the  high  rates 
charged,  is  being  hauled  by  automobile  trucks.  The  shipper  has  the 
right  to  employ  the  facilities  of  the  railroad  company,  which  is  a 
common  carrier,  and  the  value  of  that  service  to  the  shipper  must 
be  an  important  item.  Of  course,  the  railroad  company  can  not  long 
charge  more  than  the  value  of  the  service  in  such  cases  on  short- 
distance  movement  of  a  great  many  articles  and  commodities  of 
daily  use  if  the  rates  are  higher  than  the  shipper  is  required  to  pay 
to  haul  it  by  automobile  truck  or  by  wagon. 

Ail  of  these  matters  are  mentioned,  in  part  at  least,  to  show  that 
the  local  I'cgulation  and  control  of  such  transportation  by  the  States 
through  their  commissions,  which  are  daily  associated  and  constantly 
in  contact  with  these  conditions,  is  the  better  plan. 


The  commission  is  compelled  to  have  the  testimony  taken  before 
the  examiners  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose  principally. 
Naturally  it  is  very  important  that  the  commission  liave  the  services 
of  these  examiners  to  report  the  case  to  it,  which  oftentimes  requires 
a  vast  amount  of  testimony.  It  is  conceded  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  commission  to  read  it.  The  examiners,  therefore,  necessarily 
must  be  caUed  upon  to  report  their  conclusions  from  the  facts  in  some 
form,  and  we  think  that  the  examiners  ought  to  owe  a  responsibility 
direct  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  commission,  and  that  salaries 
sufficiently  large  to  attract  the  very  best  talent  selected  from  the  vari- 
ous localities,  on  account  of  their  qualifications  and  experience,  so 
far  as  possible,  should  be  provided  for.  We  also  think  that  when  such 
an  examiner,  acting  in  the  nature  of  a  master  in  chancery,  hears  the 
testimony  and  makes  his  report  upon  the  case,  such  report  should  be 
printed  and  furnished  to  the  opposing  parties  in  the  case  and  to  the 
commission,  in  order  that  objections  may  be  made  by  any  party  to  the 
case  to  any  finding  of  fact  or  conclusion  of  tlie  examiner,  and  present 
it  to  him;  and  in  that  way  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  con- 
troverted points.  Then  let  the  case  go  to  the  commission  upon  the 
report  of  the  examiner  and  the  record  submitted.  Witli  a  sufficient 
number  of  examiners  to  give  careful  consideration  to  these  important 
cases  which  they  hear,  and  the  making  of  a  report  with  respect  to  the 
same,  cases  will  be  disposed  of  much  more  speedily  and  the  commis- 
sion will  be  greatly  relieved  from  the  detail  work  now  imposed  upon 
it.    This  proposition  applies  equally  whether  the  commission  is  in- 
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creased  to  nine  members  and  divided  into  sections.  This  proposition, 
we  believe,  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  commission,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  amon^  the  most  capable  examiners  which  the  com- 
mission has.  Likewise,  it  will  develop  the  extent  of  the  capability  of 
men  appointed  to  that  service  by  what  is  reflected  in  their  reports. 

This  matter  is  here  called  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  because 
it  has  been  extensively  discussed  among  those  who  professionally  and 
otherwise  have  cases  before  the  commission.  Doubtless  the  commis- 
sion would  hesitate,  without  congressional  action,  to  enter  upon  the 
employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  pay  salaries  high 
enough  to  compensate  for  such  class  of  service,  but  will  probably  do 
glad  to  do  it  if  Congress  so  directs. 

Vir.  C0NCLD310N. 

We  have  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  omwrtunity  of  presenting 
at  this  time  what  has  been  here  submitted.  Tlie  intereists  represented 
in  presenting  these  views  represent  the  actual  shipment  of  perhaps 
one  and  one-half  miUion  or  two  million  carloads  annually  of  live 
stock  and  feed  products  incident  to  canning  on  their  business,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  principal  live-stock  producing  sections  of  the 
United  States.  And  wnether  or  not  they  may  be  right  with  respect  to 
these  views,  their  business  and  situation  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
consideration  of  this  committee.  We  believe  it  can  not  be  gainsaid 
that  the  industries  represented,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  most  benefited  by  the  retention  of  the  ri^t 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  local  State  business. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  as  hereinbefore  expressed,  that  rates  must  vary 
according  to  circumstances  and  that  they  will  be  different  in  different 
States  and  that  uniformity  is  impossible,  but  we  insist  that  no  system 
of  rates  which  adjust  themselves  to  the  local  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions can  possibly  be  uniform,  either  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  rates  or  the  profitableness  of  the  transaction.  We  insist  that  upon 
proper  analysis  of  the  entire  commercial  producing  business  of  the 
country  it  will  not  appear  to  the  public  interest  to  enter  upon  any 
such  plan  as  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  railroads  and  sec- 
onded by  certain  organizations  and  individuals,  none  of  whom  have 
a  monopoly  of  wisdom,  even  if  they  are  disinterested. 

The  bulwark  of  safety  in  regulation  and  the  protection  of  the  svaaH 
shipper  rests  with  the  State  commissions.  The  standard  to  which  all 
others  are  secondary  is  one  of  reasonableness. 

The  duty  of  the  Government  and  of  the  States  is  to  perfect  the 
regulating  machinery  which  has  been  established  or  which  may  be 
established  to  insure  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  rights  of  the  ship- 
pers and  the  railroads  under  this  standard,  always  bearing  tn  mind, 
of  course,  the  public  interest  in  the  progressive  development  of  the 
country  aJong  with  the  facilities  of  transportation.  Let  us  rest  with 
the  machinery  we  have  and  perfect  it  and  add  to  it  as  conditions  may 
require. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

National  Live  Stock  Shippebs'  Pbotective  Iaaouz, 
AuERicAN  National  Live  Stock  AasocuxiON, 
S.  H.  Cowan,  Attorney. 
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United  States  Senate, 
Joint  SuBOOMMmxE  on  Interstate  Comhesce, 

Washington,  D,   C. 

The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to 
call  of  the  chairman.  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  presiding;  also 
Vice  Chairman  William  C,  Adamson. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Thom,  are 
you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairmanj  I  am  here  ready  to  subject  my- 
self to  any  further  cross-examination  that  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  move  that  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Thom 
be  deferred  until  the  absent  Senators  return,  and  that  we  proceed 
with  another  witness  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  was  goin^  to  say  I  will  be  here  at  all  times,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  committee.  Some  of  the  railroad  executives  have 
arranged  to  come,  and  they  may  have  placed  upon  them  very 
emergent  obligations  on  account  of  this  national  crisis,  and  I  should 
like  lor  them  to  be  free  to  perform  those  duties  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  whereas  1  shall  have  no  duties  imposed  on  me  in  that 
connection  and  will  be  here  at  all  times  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  by  any  members  of  the 
committee,  that  will  be  the  order.  Mr.  Thom,  wno  of  the  railway 
executives  are  ready  to  appear? 

Mr.  Thom.  Judge  Lovett  will  appear  now.  He  is  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Knitschnitt  wUl  Iw  here  to-morrow  and  will  appear  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Lovett,  we  will  hoar  you  now. 

Mr,  Sims.  Is  Judge  Lovett  going  to  cover  all  portions  of  the 
resolution,  so  far  as  affects  railways! 

Mr.  Thom.  You  had  better  ask  Judge  Lovett  that  question.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  will,  unless  you  ask  the  questions.  I  want  to 
express  this  wish,  that  the  committee  be  very  liberal  in  asking  these 
railway  executives  questions,  because  I  think  that  will  bring  out  a 
great  many  aspects  of  the  case  impossible  to  reach  otherwise. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  do  not  think  it  wise  to  vary  our  rule  of  pro- 
cedure as  formerly  adopted,  do  you? 

Mr.  Thom.  No;  I  think  they  ought  to  complete  their  statements 
and  then  proceed  to  answer  inquiries  of  members  of  the  committee 
on  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Lovett,  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OE  E.  8.  LOVETT,  CHAIBHAK  EXECUTIVE  COMMIT- 
TEE, UNIOIT  PACIFIC,  HEW  YOEE  CITT. 

Mr.  LovBiT,  I  was  requested,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  understood, 
at  the  su^estion  of  the  chairman,  to  submit  in  connection  with  my 
statement  a  map  showing  the  lines  of  the  railroad  with  which  I  am 
connected.  I  got  that  word  only  yesterday,  so  I  had  no  map  except 
one  that  is  taEen  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Pacific  sys- 
tem.   I  submit  that,  if  it  will  be  of  any  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  have  an  outline  map  presented  that 
could  be  published  in  the  hearings  in  connection  with  your  remarkst 

Mr,  Lioverr.  Yes.    It  would  take  a  few  days,  of  course. 

The  Chaihman,  Certainly ;  you  may  take  your  time  for  that. 

{Note:  This  map  is  printed  on  page  826,) 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  would  suggest  to  Judge  Lovett  that,  either  now 
or  when  he  submits  that  abbreviated  map.  he  also  make  a  statement, 
so  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  map  in  connection  with  it, 

Mr.  Lo^-ETT.  Yes;  I  will  attach  to  it  an  explanator>'  statement. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  that  map  [referring  to  a  large  wall  map]  be 
put  somewhere  so  we  can  see  it  f 

Mr.  EscH.  Would  the  lines  in  red,  Chicago  west  to  the  coast,  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  system  that  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,   I  can  describe  it  now  generally, 

Mr.  Hamilton,  That  would  be  sufficient  then. 

Mr,  Lo^irrr.  The  eastern  terminii  of  the  Union  Pacific  are  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City;  it  extends  westward  from  those  two  points — the 
main  line  through  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  Ogden,  Utah.  The  Kansas 
City  line  extends  westerly  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver,  Colo.,  thence 
to  Cheyenne,  where  it  joins  the  main  line.  It  has  various  branches 
Jn  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  some  in  Wyoming.  The  Union 
Pacific  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  which  extends 
north  from  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Ogden  to  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
northwesterly  from  Granger,  a  point  not  shown  on  that  map,  but 
about  125  miles  east  of  Ogden  northwesterly,  crossing  the  Salt  Take 
City  and  Butte  Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  thence  continuing 
northwesterly  to  the  Oregon-Idaho  boundary  at  Huntington:  thence 
across  Oregon  to  Portland,  and  from  Portland  to  Tacoma  and  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  with  lines  extending  from  a  connection  with  the  line  just 
described  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  with  a  great  many  branches  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  lines  in  Oregon  and  Washington  are  owned  by  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  all  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  is,  in  turn,  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
So  there  are  three  separate  corporations  owning  the  railroads  con- 
stituting the  Union  Pacific  system,  but  the  ownership  is  all  prac- 
tically the  same  through  the  stock  ownership  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. Each  of  the  three  companies,  however,  operates  its  own 
railroads,  all,  however,  under  one  common  control  and  management. 

The  Union  Pacific  also  owns  exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co.,  which  owns  a  line  connecting 
with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Salt  Lake  City,  thence  southwesterly 
to  Los  Angefes,  Cal.,  and  to  San  Pedro  Port  at  Los  Angeles.  Ex- 
Senator  W.  A.  Clark  owns  the  other  half  of  that  road.    That  is  not 
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under  the  same  managemeDt  and  control  as  the  other  lines,  but  is  a 
joint  management  by  common  consent,  unanimous  consent  of  the 
stockholding  interests,  Senator  Clark,  and  the  Union  Pacific  inter- 
ests.   That  IS,  in  a  general  w^,  a  description  of  the  main  lines. 

The  red  line  shown  there  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  is  owned 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  all  of  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  the  line  is  operated  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  under  lease.  Ogden  is  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  the  outline 
map  on  the  wall  is  a  map  that  was  drawn  up  under  my  direction 
many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  showing  railway  systems  approxi- 
mating  80,000  miles  of  line,  arranged  in  accordance  with  economic 
conditions  to  form  four  coast-to-coast  systems  under  a  national 
incorporation  act,  and  the  first  large  corporation  embraced  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  19,000  miles.  The  second  great  trans- 
continental system  embraced  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway,  the  Union  Pacific  system,  the  Central  Pacific 
system,  the  Oregon  Short  line,  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Co..  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  28,700 
miles.  The  third  great  system  embraced  the  Baltimore  &.  Ohio  system 
and  the  Santa  Fe  system,  13,000  miles,  and  the  fourth  ^stem  em- 
braced the  Southern  Railway  system  and  the  Southern  Pacific  sys- 
tem, 16,000  miles. 

I  wish  to  state  that  that  embraced  simply  my  empirical  view  at  the 
time  as  to  what  would  be  a  feasible  transcontinental  system,  but  I 
have  since  changed  my  view  regarding  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Salt  Lake  &  Los  Angeles  Railroad.  I  doubt  whether  they  shall  be 
incorporated  in  a  system  with  the  Pennsylvania  system.  It  is  merely 
an  illustration  of  what  could  be  done  under  a  national  incorporation 
act.  and  the  bill  under  which  that  suggestion  was  made  was  a  bill 
introduced  by  me  about  10  or  12  years  ago. 

I  have  also  here  a  map  showing  the  waterway  systems  of  the 
United.  States,  sliowing  in  red  the  parts  that  are  navigable  and  in 
blue  the  parts  that  are  unnavigable  of  the  various  rivers  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  examination  of  witnesses 
in  reference  to  the  importance  of  coordinating  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation, to  draw  out  from  the  witnesses  their  views  regarding  the 
perfecting  of  our  rivers  as  instrumentalities  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  In  connection  with  your  statement  it  may  be  con- 
soling to  reflect  that  if  the  chairman's  empirical  views  never  pre- 
vailed, the  map  may  yet  be  useful  as  showing  the  democratic  system 
of  operating  railroads,  and  I  do  hope  we  wiU  make  the  unnavigable 
part  of  those  rivers  navigable  by  the  time  your  empirical  views 
prevail. 

The  Chaihmatj.  I  will  add  to  that  statement  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  incorporation  should  embrace 
great  transcontinental  systems;  but  as  a  matter  of  economical  devel- 
opment of  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  we  find  that  these  great 
systems  are  confined  to  sections  and  do  not  reach  from  ocean  to  ocean 
or  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  that  practically  the  consolida- 
tions that  have  been  effected  have  been  sectional  in  character  rather 
than  continental  in  character. 
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Mr.  Adamson.  I  do  not  think  the  chairman  ou^ht  to  encounter  any 
trouble  about  that.  If  you  are  going  to  consolidate,  go  ahead  and 
consolidate,  and  have  no  variety  or  local  interests  at  all. 

Mr.  EscH.  Let  us  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sims,  Is  this  to  be  a  part  of  Judge  Lovett's  hearing? 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  morning  papers,  Mr.  Chairman  and  geutlement 
show  that  we  have  just  emerged  from  a  situation  that  emphasizes 
more  than  I  can  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  nationalizing  or  con- 
trolling by  a  national  interest  the  railroadp  of  this  country,  and  I 
shall  comment  upon  that  situation  and  offer  some  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  dealing  with  it  before  I  conclude ;  but  it  is  very  evident, 
to  my  mind  at  least,  that  from  the  recent  events  smne  measures  must 
be  taken  if  this  country  is  to  develop  and  is  to  escape  very  great 
dangers. 

I  should  like  to  state  at  the  cutset  that  I  am  not  here  to  plead  the 
case  of  the  Union  Pacific.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  company's  credit 
has  been  so  high  that  it  has  had  no  difSculty  in  raising  the  money  it 
needed  during  the  last  10  years,  and  its  present  resources  are  sudi 
that  I  do  not  apprehend  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds  it  may  re- 
quire for  several  years  to  come.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  less  har- 
rassed  by  conflicting  State  laws  and  commission  regulations  than 
many  other  companies.  The  State  of  Utah,  by  which  it  was  incor- 
porated, has  had  no  railroad  commission  at  all,  nor  has  it  created 
any  tribunal  to  supervise  the  issue  of  railroad  securities.  It  created 
a  commisssion  only  this  month,  but  without  any  power  over  securities. 
The  Union  Pacific  system  operates  in  11  States,  but  only  3  of 
these — Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas — have  commissions  charged 
with  the  regulation  of  railroad  securities,  and  this  power  is  compara- 
tively recent,  having  been  conferred  upon  the  Missouri  commissicm 
in  1913  and  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  only  in  IdOd;  and  we  have  not 
sold  any  securities  of  our  own  issue  during  the  last  five  years. 

But  addressing  myself  to  the  railroad  situation  of  the  country 
generally,  as  I  have  observed  it,  I  believe  that  the  problems  are: 

First.  The  multiplicity  of  regulations  by  the  several  States  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  securities,  involving  delays,  and  conBicting 
State  policies,  generally  dangerous  and  possibly  disastrous. 

Second.  The  State  regulation  of  rates  in  such  manner  as  to  unduly 
reduce  revenues,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  localities  and  shippers 
witliin  its  own  borders  as  against  localities  and  shippwa  in  other 
States,  and  to  disturb  and  disarrange  the  structure  of  interstate 
rates. 

Third.  The  inability  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who- 
ever the  commissioners  may  be,  to  perform  the  vast  duties  devolving 
upon  the  commission  under  existing  law,  resulting  in  delay — ^which 
should  never  occur  in  commercial  matters — and  compelling  the  com- 
missioners to  accept  the  conclusions  of  their  emplojyees  as  final  in 
deciding  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  and  railroad 
interests  of  the  country. 

Fourth.  The  practiod  legality  that  has  been  accorded  conspiracies 
to  tie  up  and  suspend  the  operation  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
by  strikes  and  violence  and  the  absence  of  any  law  to  c(Hnpel  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes  by  arbitration,  or  other  judicial  means, 
like  all  other  issues  between  citizens  in  civilized  States  are  to  be 
settled.  ,  ~  I 
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Fifth.  The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  taxation  of  railroads  in 
recent  years. 

Sixth.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the  investing 
public,  to  which  railroad  companies  must  look  for  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  continue  developments. 

Before  discussing  these  in  detail  perhaps  I  should  refer  to  the 
amount  of  new  capital  necessary  to  continue  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  railroad  racilities.  Of  course,  no  one  knows  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  m^uired  for  proper  railroad  development  in  the 
future.  Various  opinions  have  teen  expressed  from  time  to  time, 
bat  the  basis  therefor  was  not  given.  Tlie  expenditures  during  the 
past  10  years  may  be  of  some  value  in  estimating  what  should  be 
spent  during  the  next  10  years.  My  conviction  is  that  the  amount 
^ould  not  be  less ;  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more. 
The  amount  expended  for  betterments,  additions,  and  construction 
as  far  back  as  10  years  is  not  obtainable  from  the  published  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  shown  for  the  years 
since  1912,  but  not  as  far  back  as  10  years. 

The  best  approximation  obtainable  for  previous  years  is  from  the 
"  Property  investment  account,"  as  shown  in  annual  reports  of  the 
railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  but  in  the  early 
days  of  railroad  accounting  this  account  in  some  instances  included 
the  amount  of  securities  issued  at  par  value,  regardless  of  cash  actu- 
ally expended.  In  recent  years,  however — particularly  since  July  1, 
1909 — the  additions  to  the  property  investment  account  each  year 
represent  not  less  than  the  money  actually  expended  for  additions, 
betterments  (including  equipment),  and  construction,  except  in  the 
comparatively  few  cases  of  receivership  and  reorganization  occur- 
ring during  that  period,  as  to  which  there  is  some  uncertainty.  Tak- 
ing, therefore,  the  property  investment  account  as  compiled  from 
carriers'  reports  to  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  last 
10  years,  representing  the  percentage  of  mileage  indicated,  the  fol- 
lowing appears: 
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Please  note  the  drop  in  capital  expenditures  in  1915,  due  un- 
doubtedly to  the  paniclcy  conditions  of  the  first  year  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Please  note,  also,  the  comparatively  small  amount  ex- 
pended during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  due  probably  to 
the  panic  of  1907,  the  effect  of  which  upon  expenditures  for  new 
improvements  would  naturally  extend  over  a  year  or  two.    New  im- 
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provements  had  been  resumed  and  were  well  under  way  during  1910 
and  1911,  when  prosperity  had  returned,  as  shown  by  the  very  large 
expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

As  already  said,  the  above  figures  shown  in  the  column  headed 
"  Increase  "  can  not  be  accepted  as  showing  exactly  the  amount  ex- 
pended ineach  year  foradditions,  betterments  (including  equipment), 
and  construction.  But  I  do  believe  that,  considering  the  large 
amounts  involvedj  it  is  as  reliable  as  any  data  available  without  going 
back  and  analyzmg  separately  for  10  years  the  accounts  of  ea^ 
railroad  company  of  the  United  States,  whiph  would  be  an  almost 
endless  task.  At  all  events,  it  seems  clear  that  such  expenditures 
in  the  10  years  mentioned  averaged  about  $600,000,000  per  annum. 

Now,  I  feel  entirely  safe  in  saying  that  more  new  capital  should 
be  spent  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  during  the  next  10  years 
than  was  spent  durins  the  last  10  years.  A  railroad  is  never  fin- 
ished. It  is  not  only  Deing  constantly  rebuilt,  but  every  time  any 
element  is  renewed,  it  is  renewed  in  a  larger  and  stronger  and  better 
form.  The  most  important  improvements,  however,  are  in  the 
nature  of  additions— additional  tracks,  more  siding  more  and 
larger  yards,  improved  terminals,  more  engine  terminals  and  shops 
to  care  for  the  increased  number  of  engines  and  cars,  and  more 
main  tracks. 

A  few  years  ago  double  tracks  were  unusual,  ffow  they  are  quite 
common.  Four-track  and  six-track  railroads  are  numerous.  If  we 
provide  adequate  transportation  for  the  rapidly  growing  products 
and  commerce  of  this  country,  almost  every  main  line  will  have  to  be 
double  tracked  in  the  next  10  or  15  years;  and  four  tracks  and  six 
tracks  will  be  as  common  as  double  tracks  were  10  years  ago.  Is  it 
not,  in  the  circumstances,  conservative  to  say  that,  as  we  spent  an 
average  of  $600,000,000  per  annum  during  the  last  10  years,  we  shall 
require  a  great  deal  more  than  that  during  the  next!  This  takes  no 
account  of  the  outstanding  bonds  which  are  beginning  to  mature  and 
will  have  to  be  paid  off  through  refunding.  I  nave  no  figures  giving 
the  exact  amount  of  these  maturing  bonds,  but  those  who  have  made 
some  investigation  estimate  the  amount  at  upward  of  $200,000,000 
per  annum,  which  in  forecasting  the  future  will  have  to  be  added  to 
the  amount  required  for  betterments,  additions  (including  equip- 
ment), and  construction. 

In  support  of  my  opinion  that  the  railroads  ought  to  spend  more 
new  capital  than  was  spent  during  the  last  10  years,  I  beg  leave  to 
cite  particularly  the  casf  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  which  I  am  most 
intimately  connected.  When,  in  August,  1906,  a  little  over  10  years 
ago,  that  company  began  the  payment  of  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  per  annum,  it  was  very  generally  regarded  as  a  thoroughly 
rehabilitated  and  completed  property.  For  several  years  attention 
had  been  attracted  to  it  by  the  enormous  sums  of  new  capital  that 
had  been  poured  into  it  under  Mr,  Harriman's  administration.  Mr. 
Harriman  died  in  September,  1909,  but  his  active  administration  of 
the  property  ceased  on  account  of  ill-health  several  month.s  before 
his  death,  Sow,  notwithstanding  the  notable  constructive  work 
planned  by  Mr.  Harriman's  genius  and  carried  on  under  his  ndminis- 
tration,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  general  impression  throughout 
the  country  that  he  had  completely  i-enabilitated  the  Union  Pacific, 
tlie  fact  is  that  more  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Union  Pacific 
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fiystem  for  additions  and  betterments  (including  equipment)  and  con- 
struction, in  the  7  rears  since  Mr.  Harriman's  death  than  during  the 
entire  12  years  of  his  administration.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  taken  from  the  annual  reports  to  the  stockholders  and  from 
reports  of  the  constituent  companies  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, viz : 
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I  may  add  that  the  budget  for  1917,  prepared  by  our  operating 
officers,  and  recently  approved  by  me,  calls  for  larger  expenditures 
upon  the  railroads  in  1917  than  (excluding  new  lines)  we  have  made 
in  any  one  of  the  past  10  years.     It  appropriates  about  $35,000,000. 

What  is  true  of  the  Union  Pacific  with  respect  to  the  need  of  expen- 
ditures is  largely  true  of  every  enterprising  railroad  system  in  the 
country — particularly  in  the  newer  sections;  and  the  question  is  how 
and  from  whom  is  the  money  to  be  gotten?  That  question  under 
Government  regulation  is  quite  as  much  for  the  Goverimient  as  for 
the  railroad  officers. 

At  the  moment  the  railroads  are  prosperous.  The  year  1916  was 
the  most  prosperous  as  respects  gross  revenue  in  the  ibistory  of  the 
railroads  m  this  country;  and  1917  is  beginning  well.  But  we  all 
know  this  was  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions  now  existing  in  the 
world  and  that  in  time — whether  one,  two,  or  three  years — Bie  rail- 
roads will  get  back  to  where  they  were  in  1914;  and,  unless  a  wise 
system  of  national  regulation  is  adopted,  their  position  will  become 
much  worse  than  then.  Even  at  the  present  time  they  are  feeling 
severely  the  "  high  cost  of  living  "  falling  upon  everyone.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Union  Pacific  bought  Mikado  engines  in  1913  for  $23,600; 
in  1916  the  same  engines  cost  $35,800;  and  in  February,  1917,  the  same 
engines  cost  $44,000.     Passenger  engines  bought  in  1913  cost  $23,000, 
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while  the  same  engines  bou^t  in  Febmary  of  this  year  cost  $41,000. 
Switch  engines  that  cost  $14,000  in  1913  cost  $26,000  in  1917.  These 
prices  are,  of  course,  abnormal,  and  we  have  bought  only  what  we  were 
compelled  to  buy ;  but  they  are  no  more  abnormal  than  our  large  earn- 
ings during  the  same  period. 

I  mention  these  circumstances  only  to  show  that  the  railroad  prob- 
lem is  no  wise  solved  by  the  present  apparent  prosperity,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  time  to  consider  and  devise  a  soiind  solution  oi 
the  difficulties  which  otherwise  will  soon  confront  us  in  even  more 
acute  form. 

Taking  up  now  the  first  of  the  difficulties  I  mentioned,  namely, 
the  multiplicity  of  regulations  by  the  several  States,  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  country  is  only  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  multiplicity  of  regulations  by  the  several  States  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  railroad  securities.  State  railroad  commissions 
with  power  to  regulate  the  issue  of  securities  and  control  the  financ- 
ing or  railroad  companies  became  numerous  only  within  recent  years. 
Ten  years  ago  only  two  commissions  bad  that  power — ^Massachusetts 
and  Texas.  Nineteen  States  now  have  it  In  Illinois,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri, and  Pennsylvania  it  was  conferred  only  in  1913 ;  in  .\rizona, 
in  1912;  in  Califomia,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  in 
1911;  in  Maryland,  in  1910;  in  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska,  in 
1909 ;  in  Vermont,  in  1908 ;  and  in  Georgia,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin 
in  l907.  So  this  power  is  new.  The  great  trunk  lines  in  the  East^ — 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  and  others 
in  that  territory — were  not  subject  to  it  at  all  10  years  ago,  but  to-day 
they  must  get  the  consent  of  not  less  than  six  State  railroad  commis- 
sions before  they  can  issue  any  stock  or  sell  any  bonds  to  raise  money; 
and  such  consent  is  given  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  only  after  appli- 
cation, notice,  hearing,  and  delib^ation  by  the  commission  that  some- 
times makes  ordinary  court  procedure  seem  like  speeding.  In  Unicai 
Pacific  territory  only  three  States — ^Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska — 
have  had  the  power.  It  was  conferred  upon  the  Colorado  Commission 
in  1913,  but  was  annulled  by  a  referendum  election  in  1914.  The  ccmu- 
■nissions  in  the  other  States— Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton— have  not  yet  been  given  the  power.  Utah  has  had  no  railroad 
commission  until  this  month,  and  it  has  no  power  to  regulate  securities. 
In  the  South,  Georgia  and  Texas  are  apparently  the  only  States  exer- 
cising the  power.  Since  the  fashion  has  started,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  all  the  States  will  soon  follow  it. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  rapid  and  radical  growth  of  State 
regulation  in  the  section  lying  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  on  the  east  by 
New  York,  constituting  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  financial  interests  of  the  country.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  no 
restrictions  upon  railroad  financing.  Then,  in  1907,  New  York  com- 
menced; then  Michigan  in  1909;  Maryland  in  1910;  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio  in  1911;  and  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  not  until  1913.  And 
now  all  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad  in  that  territory  must  apply 
to  four  or  five,  and,  if  they  enter  all  the  States  in  that  section,  as  some 
of  them  do,  to  as  many  as  seven  different  State  railroad  commissions, 
by  formal  petition,  produce  witnesses,  have  a  hearing,  and  satisfy  the 
varying  views  of  the  many  commissioners,  influenced  perhaps  in  many 
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cases  by  purely  local,  rather  than  national,  considerations,  before  they 
can  issue  bonds  or  borrow  money.  Aside  from  the  inevitable  delay 
incident  to  sucli  a  number  of  different  proceedings,  and  time  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  various  commissioners  to  make  up  their  minds,  and 
perhaps  write  opinions,  the  whole  plan  can  be  defeated  by  any  one 
State  commission  refusing  to  give  its  consent.     It  is  really  not  sur- 

{■rising  that  the  sudden  shackling  in  this  manner  of  these  great  trunk 
ines,  whose  securities  are  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  investor,  great 
and  small,  should  hare  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  rail- 
road-investing world.  The  increaang  activity  of  these  commissions, 
as  they  feel  more  and  more  their  power,  and  the  conferring  of  the 
power  upon  commissions  in  other  States  will  add  to  the  difficulties, 
unless  Congress  exercises  its  right  to  exclusively  regulate  the  capi- 
talization and  financial  operations  of  these  interstate  railroads. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  time 
in  transactions  involving  the  sale  of  corporate  securities.  Bankers 
are  almost  indispensable  in  floating  large  issues;  but  bankers  never 
buy  such  securities  to  keep — only  to  sell.  Their  function  is  precisely 
that  of  the  ordinary  merchant,  except  that  they  count  on  making 

Suicker  sales,  and  therefore  work  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit,  than 
le  ordinary  merchant  makes  of  his  merchandise.  When  bankers 
make  an  oner  for  an  issue  of  bonds  or  stock  they  base  their  price 
upon  current  financial  conditions  and  quotations,  expecting  to  make 
a  quick  turnover.  If  they  are  required  to  wait  for  the  delivery  of  the 
securities,  they  reduce  the  price  to  cover  the  risks  of  financial  changes 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  seller  gets  less  for  his  securities.  If  the 
period  of  waiting  is  long  or  indefinite  and  the  transaction  is  a  large 
one,  bankers  sometimes  will  not  buy  at  aU — particularly  if  the  finan- 
cial world  has  any  menacing  features.  But  in  any  case,  the  longer 
the  delay  the  lower  the  price,  because  of  the  greater  risk.  Jacob  JH. 
Schiff  once  said  to  me,  "  Peace  never  breaks  out  overnight,  but  war 
sometimes  does.''  I  afterwards  saw  that  remark  verified  in  1914. 
Financial  disturbances  usually  come  suddenly ;  improvement  always 
gradually.  Bankers,  therefore,  are  afraid  to  commit  themselves  for 
the  purchase  of  a  large  amount  of  securities  for  delivery  weeks  or  an 
indefinite  time  later,  and  any  syndicate  formed  to  take  and  carry  them 
in  the  meantime  must  be  paid  well  for  the  risk. 

I  remember  that  in  1907  the  Union  Pacific  made  an  issue  of  about 
875,000,000  of  its  convertible  bonds,  but  because  they  were  convertible 
it  had  to  offer  them  first  to  its  stockholders.  I  believed  that  the 
bonds  were  so  attractive  that  the  stockholders  would  take  all  of  them, 
and  being  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  board,  as 
well  as  counsel  for  the  company,  I  told  Mr.  Harriman  I  did  not 
think  we  should  have  the  issue  underwritten,  since  the  bankers  wanted 
2i  per  cent  for  the  underwriting.  Mr.  Harriman  said  that  he  him- 
sdf  thought  the  stockholders  would  take  the  bonds,  but  since  the 
company  needed  the  money,  and,  indeed,  must  have  it,  he  felt  that 
it  was  wise  to  pay  the  underwriting  price  as  a  premium  to  insure  the 
money.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  special  stockholders'  meeting  to 
authorize  the  increase  in  the  capital  required  to  provide  for  conver- 
sion of  the  bonds.  This  took  several  weeks.  In  the  meantime  the 
panic  of  1907  developed,  and  the  stockholders  took  less  than  $5,000,000 
of  the  bonds,  and  the  underwriting  syndicate  had  to  take  the  balance 
of  about  $70,000,000,  and  at  a  time  when  call  money  in  New  York 
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was  dancing  b^ween  10  per  cent  and  500  per  cent  per  annum.  But 
through  Mr.  Harriman's  wise  foresight  the  Union  Pacific  got  the 
money.  I  had  not  seen  as  much  of  large  financial  operations  th^i 
as  I  nave  since.  That  experience  and  my  observations  since  have 
convinced  me  that  if  bansers  are  an  evil  they  are,  like  lawyers,  a 
very  necessary  one, 

I  relate  this  incident  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  prompt  deal- 
ing in  large  financial  transactions.  If  a  railroad  company  is  com- 
pelled to  go  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  State  railroad  commissions  for 
permission  to  make  an  issue  of  stock  cr  bonds,  and  encounter  delays 
running  from  weeks  to  months  on  account  of  numerous  hearings  be- 
fore different  commissions,  and  meet  their  conflicting  policies  and 
views,  before  it  can  deliver  the  securities,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
the  issue  underwritten,  or  if  underwritten  at  all  the  cost  will  be 
enormous.  But  worse  stiU,  the  chances  are  that  differences  betrweoi 
the  coounissions  will  arise,  or  that  the  inexperience  and  perhaps  the 
financial  theories  of  some  of  the  many  commissioners  may  reqnire 
changes  that  will  offset  the  plan  entirely. 

In  the  meantime,  with  public  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  issue 
is  to  be  brought  out,  and  with  no  bankers  or  syndicate  to  protect  it 
against  raids,  ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  depressing  the 
securities  on  the  market  by  the  tune  they  are  issued. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  delay  and  publicity  will  attend  any 
commission  regulation  of  the  issue  of  securities.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  supervision  of  only  one  commission  is  required  the  delay  will 
be  far  less,  and  that  commission,  with  the  greater  experience  it  will 
have  in  dealing  with  such  subjects,  will  acquire  an  expertness  and 
familiarity  with  all  conditions  involved  that  will  not  only  greatly 
expedite  the  proceedings  but  enormously  increase  the  efficiency  ana 
wisdom  of  the  supervision. 

The  difficulties  are  not  merely  potential,  they  are  actual;  and  witJi 
the  increasing  number  and  power  of  State  commissions  the  difficul- 
ties of  financing  railroad  improvements  will  become  insuperable. 
Mr.  Thom  told  you  of  the  predicament  of  the  new  management  of 
the  New  Haven  Boad  because  of  the  conflicting  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut;  and  of  the  New  York  Central  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  State  of  Illinois  a  fee  of  $600,000  for  an  issue  of 
securities  on  its  line  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  although  but  a  few 
miles  of  the  railroad  lies  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  iKiion  Pacific, 
for  the  privilege  of  issuing  some  bonds  under  a  mortgage  covering 
its  lines  extending  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  Ogden,  with  only  s 
few  hundred  feet  of  track  in  Missouri,  at  Kansas  City,  had  to  pay 
recently  to  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  approval  of  such  issue  by 
the  Missouri  commission  a  fee  of  $10,963,  when  only  $124,930  of  the 
money  represented  by  the  bonds  had  been  expended  upon  its  prop- 
erty in  that  State. 

Indeed,  some  States,  in  effect,  deny  railroad  companies  the  right 
to  borrow  money  for  improvement  at  all.  .\s  attorney,  and  after- 
wards as  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Unes  in  Texas,  I  had  to 
do  and  was  quite  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Texas  law  regu- 
lating railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  in 
1893  until  the  termination  of  my  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  1913.  Without  reference  to  branches  and  other  subordinate  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route,  made  up  of  steamers  from  Neic 
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York  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  thence  by  rail  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  runs  through  the  State  of  Tezas  for 
936  miles  from  the  Texas-Louisiana,  boundary  to  the  Kio  Grande 
River  at  El  Paso,  with  a  line  diverging  from  this  at  Houston  and 
extending  to  Galveston.  Yet  under  the  stock  and  bond  law  of  1893, 
as  administered  by  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  not  a  dollar  of 
bonds  or  a  share  oi^  stock  has  been  issued  against  or  on  account  of  this 
line  for  the  necessary  betterments  and  additions  of  this  great  trans- 
continental line  of  railroad  in  Texas  since  the  Texas  statute  was 
enacted  in  1893  to  this  day.  Even  if  they  could  have  been  sold  for 
100  cents  on  the  dollar  gold,  or  more,  their  issuance  would  not  have 
been  allowed. 

The  Gulf  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  extending  from  a  connection  with 
the  main  ^st«m  in  Oklahoma,  thence  through  Texas  to  the  Gulf, 
is  in  the  same  situation.  Xot  a  bond  or  share  of  stock  has  been  issued 
in  over  20  years  for  the  improvement  of  that  great  outlet  for  inter- 
state and  forei^  commerce  from  the  Northwest. 

During  the  life  of  Mr,  Harriman.  he  planned  to  build  a  low-grade 
line  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Kansas  City,  thence  to 
the  boundary  of  Texas  at  Denison,  there  connecting  with  the  Houston 
&  Texas  line,  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  practically  to 
rebuild  that  line  from  Denison  to  Houston  and  Galve^n,  in  order 
to  establish  a  low-grade  line  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf,  particu- 
larly for  the  transportation  of  wheat  for  export,  and  lumber  from 
east  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  etc.  As 
counsel,  I  was  obliged  to  advise  him  that  under  the  Texas  law  and 
the  ruling  of  its  railroad  commission,  not  a  dollar  in  bonds  could  be 
issued  for  the  money  required  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central;  and  even  if  stock  could  be  issued  at  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  the  money  thus  expended,  as  a  practical  matter  it 
could  not  be  sold,  since  stock  ownership  was  the  only  way  by  which 
the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  could  continue  as  a  part  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  system,  a  lease  or  sale  of  the  railroad  itself  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  or  any  foreign  corporation  being  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  Texas.  The  result  was  that  a  great  projet^t  for  improving  the 
facilities  for  interstate  and  international  commerce  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  choppy  grades  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  con- 
tinue as  they  always  have  been,  and  probably  always  will  be  as  long 
as  the  Texas  law  remains  unchanged. 
Senator  Townsend.  What  do  you  mean  by  low-grade  railroads? 
Mr.  LovETT,  About  five-eights.  What  I  nietm  is  practically  a 
level  road. 

Senator  TowysENn,  Yes;  I  did  not  quite  understan<l  what  you 
meant. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes ;  it  is  practically  a  level  track.  The  Houston  & 
Texas  Central,  like  most  of  the  roads  constructed  in  the  early  days, 
was  built  without  much  regard  to  grades  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Thom,  The  lower  the  grade  of  the  ground  the  higher  the  grade 
of  the  railroad. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  meant  that  or 
whether  you  meant  a  cheap  railroad. 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  money  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  Texas 
lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  systems,  when  forthcom- 
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in^  at  all,  has  been  furnished  by  the  parent  syetems  br  direct  loan 
without  security  from  their  treasuries  outside  of  the  State  and  by 
foregoing  dividends  of  the  Texas  companies  from  time  to  time  to 
which  they  were  fairly  entitled.  Much  of  the  lines  mentioned — more 
than  half  of  the  Southern  Pacific  frmn  the  Louisiana  boundary  and 
the  Gulf  to  the  New  Mexico  boundary — is  unproductive  and  would 
not  pay  operating  expenses  except  for  the  through  business.  No 
ai^fument  should  be  needed  to  show  that  the  transcoutinental  lines  of 
railroad  extending  from  New  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Galveston  on  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  lines  from  the 
grain  fields  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Missouri,  Nebraska.  Iowa,  etc.,  to 
the  Gulf- — particularly  those  under  the  same  stock  ownership  and 
operated  as  a  single  line— ought  to  be  regulated,  in  their  financial 
operations  at  least,  by  the  Government  that  reflates  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

What  is  true  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  lines  in  Texas 
is  true,  more  or  less,  of  all  the  other  lines  in  that  State.  Railroad 
construction  in  Texas  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  1893  has  been 
limited  to  building  by  large  railroad  systems  operating  outside  the 
State  in  order  to  reach  the  Gulf  or  as  feeders  to  the  main  system. 
Every  case  of  any  independent  railroad  construction  in  Texas  since 
189S,  without  a  single  exception  which  I  can  recall,  has  proven  dis- 
astrous and  ended  in  a  receivership.  Almost  all  the  mileage  in  the 
State,  outside  of  that  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe,  is 
to-day  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  even  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  lines  would  have  greatly  deteriorated  physically  or  gone 
into  receiverships  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  strong  backing. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  Texas  will  not  allow  the  rail- 
roads to  issue  securities  at  par  for  money  necessary  to  improve  their 
railroad  facilities.  The  explanation  is  that  the  law  of  1893  required 
the  railroad  commission  to  appraise  the  value  of  all  existing  Texas 
railroads  and  to  file  such  appraisal,  which  should  thereafter  be  the 
basis  for  issuing  securities  against  such  properties,  but  giving  the 
commission  full  power  to  change  such  appraisal  practically  at  its 
discretion.  The  commission  proceeded  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896  to 
determine  what  it  claimed  would  be  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  Texas 
railroads  as  they  then  existed,  which  they  determined  should  be  the 
basis  of  value.  It  was  during  a  period  of  great  business  depression, 
as  you  will  recall,  throughout  the  whole  country,  when  materials  and 
laljor  were  lower  than  they  ever  have  been  within  my  memory.  They 
proceed  substantially  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now 
proceeding,  or,  to  state  it  another  way,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission valuation  department  has  apparently  adopted  the  Texas 
commission  method  of  valuing  the  railroads  of  the  United  Stat«6. 
The  method  assumes  an  ideal  condition  and  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdom  and  performance,  and  naturally  it  achieves  marvelous  results. 
For  example,  the  Texas  commission  determined  that  the  railroads  of 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway  Co..  the  sub- 
sidiary owning  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Houston 
to  the  Rio  Grande  River  at  El  Paso,  was  worth  $16,700  per  mile, 
whereas  afterwards,  in  a  suit  to  enjoin  as  confiscatory  rates  based 
upon  that  theory,  by  testimony  of  engineers  engaged  in  the  original 
.  construction  and  other  evidence  with  respect  to  conditions,  prices,  and 
difficulties  attending  the  construction  at  the  time,  it  was  Euiown  that 
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with  subsequent  betterments  and  additions  the  railroad  had  probably 
cost  upward  of  $50,000  per  mile.  Other  instances  of  differences 
between  the  theory  and  the  fact  quite  as  strildng  could  be  cited. 

Now,  the  commission  having  determined  the  value  of  the  then 
existing  Texas  railroads  in  the  depression  of  1894,  1895,  and  1896, 
found  that  the  outstanding  capitalization,  of  course,  very  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  value  thus  ascertained.  Wherefore  the  commission  de- 
cided that  so  long  a.s  that  condition  existed  no  more  bonds  could  be 
issued,  no  matter  how  high  the  price  received  for  them.  True,  the 
commission  has  been  liberal  in  allowing  bonds  and  stock  to  be  issued 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines,  particularly  if  desired  to  com- 
I>ete  with  existing  lines.  And  to  show  that  such  commission  regula- 
tion does  not  prevent  the  imposition  of  worthless  securities  upon  the 
public,  my  information  is  that  every  railroad  bond  issued  by  order 
of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas  sooner  or  later  went  into  default^ 
except  those  issued  by  companies  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Santa  Fe,  and  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern^Phelps  Dodge  lines.  Yet 
the  great  argument  for  the  enactment  of  the  taw,  in  the  expressive 
phrase  of  its  author,  was  to  take  the  "  wind  and  water  out  of  railroad 
bonds  and  stocks." 

Mo  other  State,  bo  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  undertaken  an  appraisal 
of  the  railroads  as  it  was  done  in  Texas.  Only  Congress  has  taken 
that  action,  and  we  supposed,  and  shall  contend,  that  it  required  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  into  account  all  elements  of 
value,  rather  than  the  theoretical  cost  of  reproduction,  which  the 
Texas  commission  took  as  its  only  guide.  The  conditions  in  Texas 
which  I  have  just  described  do  not  therefore  exist  in  any  other  State, 
So  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  other  States  regulating  the  issue  of  rail- 
road securities  mostly  have  concerned  themselves  thus  far  only  with 
ascertainment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  issue  is  to  be  made  and 
the  price  to  be  obtained,  though  some  of  them  have  claimed  the  right 
to  review  the  business  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  directors  in  under- 
taking the  particular  improvements  for  which  the  issued  is  desired. 

Again,  the  right  to  extend  an  existing  system  of  railroads  by  build- 
ing a  new  line  or  buying  or  leasing  an  existing  line  comes  only 
from  the  States.  Congress  makes  no  provision  therefor,  although  the 
object  may  be  exclusively  the  extension  and  promotion  of  interstttte 
and  foreign  commerce.  Each  one  of  the  large  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  derives  its  existence  from  some  State,  and  that  State  can  para- 
lyze the  development  of  the  system  in  other  States  by  imposing  re- 
strictions upon  the  capitalization,  or  otherwise,  if  it  should  choose 
to  do  so;  and  where  the  line  traverses  several  States  any  one  of  the 
States  can  at  least  prevent  development  through  raising  money  on 
mortgage  bonds,  if  not  through  the  issue  of  stock,  by  refusing  to  per- 
mit the  mortgage  on  that  portion  of  the  system  within  such  State. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  States  are  not  likely  to  exercise  this 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do.  I  have  already  cit^-d  the  case 
of  Texas.  That  State  goes  further  and  does  not  allow  a  corporation 
of  any  other  State  to  own  or  lease  or  operate  a  mile  of  railroad  within 
its  territory.  And  there  are  others.  Several  of  the  States  will  not 
permit  the  sale  or  lease  of  any  part  of  a  railroad  without  the  approval 
of  the  State  commission.  Following  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Co.  (226  U.  S.  Rep., 
61),  holding  illegal  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union 
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Pacific,  the  Attorney  General  insisted,  as  a  part  of  the  dissolution 

frocedure  to  be  worked  oat  in  the  court  below,  that  the  Soutliem 
'acific  should  sell  and  that  the  Union  FaciSc  should  buy  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  extending  from  a  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  from 
Boseville  Junction  to  the  Oregon  boundary,  which  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road acts  of  Congress  aiding  its  construction  required  should,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Union  Pacific,  be  operated,  so  far  as  the  public  and 
Government  were  concerned,  as  "  one  continuous  line  of  railroad  from 
^e  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Under  pressure  from  the 
Attorney  General  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  arrived  at 
and  executed  an  agreement  for  such  sale.  But  an  essential  feature 
of  the  agreement  was  the  joint  use  by  the  two  systemfi  of  certain 
terminals  at  Sacramento,  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco  and  the  joint 
use  of  certain  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  between  Sacramento 
and  Oakland  and  a  lease  of  the  Central  Pacific  between  Tehama  and 
the  Oregon  boundary  to  the  Southern  Pacific  The  railroad  commis- 
sion act  of  California,  however,  provided  that  every  contract  for 
trackage  or  joint  use  of  terminals  or  other  railroad  properties  and 
for  the  lease  or  sale  of  railroad  property  was  unlawful  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  California  commission.  Application  was  made  and, 
after  hearingj  the  California  commission  would  approve  the  contract 
only  on  condition,  in  substance,  that  other  lines  should  be  admitted 
to  the  joint  use  of  such  properties  on  such  terms  as  the  commission 
itself  might  fix,  and  that  the  rentals  for  the  joint  use  of  the  proper- 
ties should  be  fixed  by  the  commission — conditions  which,  of  course,  no 
solvent  railroad  company  could  afford  to  accept.  Consequently  the 
agreement  failed. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge  Lovett,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ci-oss-exaniina- 
tion  at  this  time,  which  is  not  allowable  under  our  ruling,  but  simply 
in  order  to  understand  you,  are  not  those  government-aided  railnxtds 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Government  i 

Mr.  LovETP.  No. 

Mr.  Adamson.  None  of  themf 

Mr.  Ijovett.  No.  The  Central  Pacific  was  chartered  by  the  State 
of  California,  but  certain  rights  were  conferred  upon  it  by  Congress, 
including  Government  aid,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was 
endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  with  certain  powers. 

Mr.  Adamson.  My  idea  was  that  if  it  was  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Government  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  get  this  permission  from 
the  State  commissions. 

Mr.  Lovett,  No;  it  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  California.  The 
original  Union  Pacific  was  a  Federal  corporation,  hut  was  foreclosed. 

>iOw,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  criticizing  the  California 
commission  for  its  action  in  the  matter  just  stated,  or  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  action  from  any  standpoint 

I  mention  it  only  as  an  instance  where  as  able  and  enlightened  a 
commission  as  that  of  the  State  of  California  prevented  an  otherwise 
lawful  contract  for  the  establishment  under  one  management  of  a 
great  national  highway,  and  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  a  definite 
plan  of  two  successive  national  administrations,  as  refle<:ted  by  action 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  each.  Whether  the  result  was  beneficial 
or  otherwise  to  the  public  is,  of  course,  not  for  me  to  say.    The  whole 
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point  I  make  is  it  Tvas  a  matter  that  should  be  for  the  determination 
of  the  national  authority  and  not  for  a  single  State. 

Access  to  our  Pacific  Ocean  coast  from  the  Mexican  boundary  on 
the  south  to  Oregon  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  almost  1,000  miles, 
is  through  the  Stete  of  California.  Indeed  the  only  accessible  ports 
between  Mexico  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  a  stretch  of 
1,380  miles,  are  within  California.  Access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
between  the  Mexican  boundary  and  Louisiana  is  through  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  the  only  practicable  access  to  the  Gulf  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Mexico,  a  stretch  of  sopie  670 
mites,  is  through  the  Texas  ports.  With  the  California  commission 
controlling  access  to  most  of  our  Pacific  Ocean  coast  and  local  rates 
to  and  from  the  ports,  and  witii  the  Texas  commission  controlling 
access  to  most  of  tne  Gulf  coast  ports  and  the  local  rates  to  and  from 
those  ports,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  commissioners  of  those  States 
will  be  indisposed  to  relinquish  their  power  over  the  "  hinterland," 
and  will  oppose  every  move  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  full 
constitutional  power  over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  I^ovett  has  been  speaking, 
without  interruption,  for  almost  two  hours,  and  not  being  a  Senator, 
and  accustomed  to  long 

Mr.  LovETP.  And  tiresome. 

The  CiiAiRjEAN.  Our  custom  has  been  to  hold  sessions  until  half 
past  1  and  adjourn  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Adamson.  What  I  was  going  to  say  is,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  let  him  have  a  rest  and  come  back  at  half  past  1^  It  has  been 
intimated  that  Judge  Lovett  might  be  called  away,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  in  this  perilous  time. 

Mr.  Lo\i;rr.  I  am  entirely  at  the  ser\'ice  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  suggest  that  we  continue  until  l.SO  to-day  and  then 
adjourn,  and  make  up  our  plans  for  the  future. 

Mr.  LovKTT.  Shall  I  proceed,  Mr,  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  withdraw  the  motion,  Judge  Lovett. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  proceed.  Judge  Lovett. 

Mr.  Lovrrr.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  adequate  development  of  the  railroad  transportation  of  this 
country  for  Congress  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution, rather  than  the  States,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  controlling 
exclusively  the  issue  and  sale  of  securities  by  railroad  companies, 
and  the  establishment  and  extension  of  interstate  railroad  systems 
by  construction,  purchase,  lease,  consolidation,  or  otherwise.  The 
credit  of  such  systems  depends  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  constituent 
factors  and  the  legality  of  the  combination.  Undoubtedly  there  should 
be  a  veto  power  upon  the  construction  of  unnecessarv  lines  and  upon 
sales,  leases,  and  consolidations,  l)ut  I  subipit  that  the  power  should 
be  vested  in  Congress,  or  a  congressional  agency  such  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  not  in  the  States.  The  power  which 
a  single  State  now  has,  and  sometimes  exercises,  to  upset  and  defeat 
the  extension  and  building  up  of  a  great  railroad  system  serving  the 
e  of  many  States  or  the  whole  country  should  he  abolished. 
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Coming  now  to  the  second  difficulty  I  mentioned,  namely,  State 
i"egulation  of  rates  in  such  manner  as  to  unduly  reduce  revenues,  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  localities  and  shippers  within  the  State, 
and  disturb  and  disarrange  the  structure  of  interstate  rates,  but  little 
need  be  said,  since  the  facts  are  familiar.  Most  of  you  know  that 
many  of  the  States  by  legislative  action  or  commission  order  have 
reduced  passenger  fares  to  2  cents  per  mile,  while  interstate  rates 
are  higher,  and  that  interstate  passengers  in  such  circumstances  are 
able,  and  many  of  them  do,  by  buying  tickets  to  intermediate  points, 
etc.,  travel  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  prescribed  by  interstate  tarife 
filed  with  the  commission.  Similar  discriminations  are  commonly 
practiced  with  respect  to  freight.  My  understanding  is  that  at 
about  the  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  granted  the 
eastern  roads  an  increase  of  rates  in  the  early  stages  of  the  European 
war,  as  a  necessary  measure  of  relief  from  serious  financial  distress, 
the  Pennsylvania  commission  ordered  a  reduction  in  coal  rates  in- 
volving a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  roads  affected  almost  equal  to  the 
gain  to  result  from  the  increased  rates  allowed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  But  the  officers  of  the  railroads  from  that 
State  can  give  you  more  explicit  information  as  to  this.  Certainly 
it  has  not  oeen  unusual  for  States  and  State  commissions  to  reduce 
rates  while  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  increasiDg  or 
considering  applications  to  increase  rates. 

Some  of  the  State  commissions  in  effect  control  interstate  rates 
through  their  power  over  intrastate  rates  and  their  willingness  or 
threat  to  use  such  power  to  punish  railroads  who  disregard  their 
wishes  with  respect  to  interstate  rates.  The  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  for  years  practically  controlled  intorstate  and  foreign 
rates  to  and  from  that  vast  territory.  Its  control  over  the  lorn 
rates  to  the  Gulf  ports  from  a  great  interior  territory  enables  it  to 
force  an  adjustment  of  interstate  rates  throughout  a  very  large 
section  of  the  Southwest.  In  addition  to  this,  that  commission  has 
long  coerced  the  Texas  railroads  into  adopting  whatever  interstate 
rates  or  whatever  adjustments  or  differentials  in  interstate  rates  it 
desired,  though  this  control  received  a  shock  in  the  so-called  "  Shreve- 

Eort  case."  It  has  threatened  the  Texas  railroads  with  punishment 
V  reduction  of  local  rates,  and  has  made  the  threats  good  by  in- 
flicting punishment  in  many  instances  when  its  wishes  with  respect 
to  interstate  rates  were  disregarded.  I  could  give  you  many  in- 
stance in  proof  of  this,  but  will  not  take  the  time,  since  I  believe 
my  statement  will  not  be  questioned.  Indeed,  the  Shreveport  case 
is  a  good  example.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  case  where  the  Texas  com- 
mission required  the  Texas  railroads  to  maintain  interstate  rates 
sufficient  to  ^actically  prevent  the  city  of  Shreveport  from  com- 
peting with  Dallas  and  Houston  in  Texas  localities  much  nearer 
Shreveport  than  either  of  the  Texas  cities.  (H.  E.  &  W.  T.  R.  Co.  v. 
U.S.,  234  U.S.,  342.) 

It  may  interest  you  in  this  connection  to  observe  how  small  the 
intrastate  traffic  is  compared  with  the  interstate  traffic.  Statistics 
for  the  Union  Pacific  system  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916, 
show  the  following: 
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Union  Pacific  Ststeh. 
Freight  revenue  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,   1916. 
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Our  total  freight  revenue  that  year  was  $76,078,755 

Mr.  Sims  That  is,  the  Union  Pacific* 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yee,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  the  whole  country? 

ilr.  LovETT.  That  is  the  total  freight  revenue  of  the  Union  Pacific 
system  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  Our  interstate  an<l  foreign 
freight  revenue  was  87.9  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  last?    Interstate  and  foreign? 

Mr.  IjOVETT.  Our  total  freight  revenue.  Of  our  total  freight 
revenue  87.9  was  interstate  and  foreign — ^that  is  to  say,  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulation — whereas  the  largest 
intrastate  revenue  furnished  by  any  one  State  was  2.8  per  cent,  while 
the  lowest  was  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  intrastate 
passenger  revenue  was  somewhat  larger,  ranging  from  six-tenths  of 
1  per  cent  to  7.6  per  cent,  while  interstate  passenger  traffic  was  68  per 
cent.  Yet  any  one  of  the  States  could  block  the  financial  plans  for  a 
considerable  part  of  this  railroad  system,  if  not  for  the  whole,  if  it  so 
willed.  Happily  the  States  traversed  by  our  lines  have  been  con- 
siderate and  cooperative  in  helping  us  in  our  work  of  upbuilding  and 
development. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Your  comparison  between  local  and  interstate  rates, 
I  presume,  you  mean  in  this  way :  That  on  an  average  each  point,  in 
doing  business  with  other  points,  would  maintain  that  pro  rata  per 
cent;  that  the  business  that  it  does  with  intrastate  points  would  be 
only  that  small  percentage,  compared  with  the  business  it  does  with 
outside  interstate  points,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  LovETT.  All  of  the  business,  Judge  Adamson,  of  course,  movBd 
over  the  same  lines. 
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Mr.  A0AM80N.  I  understand. 

Mr,  LovETT.  And  it  all  com&s  from  our  own  stations  and  con- 
nections. 

Mr.  AuAMaoN.  I  understand,  but  the  general  meaning  of  that 
statement  would  be  that  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  Pennsylvania  points,  would  maintain  on  an  average  a 
small  percentage  as  against  the  large  percentage  it  would  do  with 
intei-state  points — points  beyond  the  State  1 

Mr.  I»VETT,  Yes.  Of  course,  all  these  stations  do  State  as  well 
as  interstate  business,  but  the  interstate  business  is  not  subject  to 
State  regulation. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  understand,  but  I  am  talking  about  your  com- 
parative figures — the  amounts. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,  if  I  understand  your  question.  We  have  taken 
here  the  business  that  has  both  origm  and  destination  in  the  same 
State. 

Mr.  Suis.  Exclusively  intrastate  business! 

Mr.  Imvetf.  Yes.   * 

Mr.  Sims.  And  not  where  pai-t  of  the  haul  is  through  one  State 
to  a  point  in  another  State? 

Mr.  Lo^'crT,  No.    That  comes  under  interstate  traffic. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Not  all  in  one  State — intrastate? 

Mr.  LovEfrr.  Yes.  These  figures  include  every  dollar  that  we 
earn — freight  and  passenger — and  that  which  is  not  intrastate  is 
interstate.  Each  station  on  the  line  probably  had  interstate  business 
as  well  as  intrastate  business,  and  certainly  some  of  them,  if  not 
all  of  them,  had  more  interstate  business  than  State  business.  But 
the  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  separate  that  which  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  particular  State  from  that  which  is  sub- 
ject to  national  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  AnAHsoN.-Of  course,  all  stations  do  not  maintain  the  same 
proportion. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Oh,  certainly  not. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Or  ratio. 

Mr,  LovETT.  No.  The  point  is  that  while  87  per  cent  of  our 
freight  business  is  interstate,  and  while  the  largest  percentage  of 
any  one  State  under  the  Constitution  is  only  2,8  per  cent  of  the 
freight  business,  yet  any  one  of  those  States  can  defeat  the  financial 
operations — an  issue  of  bonds  or  an  issue  of  stock  or  any  other  im- 
portant financial  operation — of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Union 
Pacific  system  by  withdrawing  its  consent. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  large  State,  like  Texas,  of  course  has  a  vast  interest 
in  interstate  business  and  a  smaller  one  in  intrastate  business,  on 
account  of  the  smaller  amount  of  intrastate  business, 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Yes. 

Mr,  S1M8.  Now.  from  an  economic  standpoint,  why  have  not  the 
people  of  Texas  the  right  to  try  to  control  that  interstate  rate,  in 
which  they  have  a  larger  interest  and  a  greater  burden? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Because  of  this  reason 

Mr.  SiMB  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  a  legal  right,  but 
a  moral  right. 

Mr.  Ix>VETT.  Certainly  as  far  aa  a  legal  right  is  concerned  they 
have  no  control  over  interstate  traffic. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand. 
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Mr,  Sims.  She  might  have  supposed  that  she  would  have  been 
annexed  anywav. 

Mr.  tiovETT.  She  considered  tliat  the  cheapest  way  to  get  in.  But, 
nt  all  events,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  she  gave  up  her  right  to  inde- 
pendent regulation  of  these  matters  for  otiier  con-- i derations. 

If  Congi-es.s  is  going  to  perform  its  duties,  under  the  Constitution 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  is  it  right  to  leave  the  law  so  that 
either  one  of  these  State-s — even  one  that  contributes  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent — can  say  whether  or  not  an  issue  of  a  liundi-ed  million  dollars 
of  bonds  or  a  hundred  million  dollars  of  stock,  or  any  other  amount, 
for  the  development  of  this  important  interstate  highway,  shall  be 
made  or  not?    Each  State  bus  that  right  to-day. 

The  third  difficulty  which  I  specified  is  the  inability  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  no  matter  who  the  commissioners  may 
be.  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  commission,  under 
existing  laws,  resulting  in  delay — which  should  never  occur  in  com- 
mercial matters — and  compelling  the  commissioners  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  their  employees  as  final  in  deciding  matters  of  great 
importance  to  the  commercial  and  railroad  interests  of  the  country. 
If  the  duties  of  the  commission  should  be  enlarged,  if  only  to  the 
extent  of  supervising  and  regulating  the  issue  of  railroad  securities, 
the  conditions  will,  of  course,  become  worse,  and  the  delay  intoler- 
able ;  and  some  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  commission  will  become 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  At>AM80N.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  talk  about  the  regula- 
tion of  stocks  and  bonds.  Before  yon  leave  that  topic,  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion to  make  to  you,  and  that  is  that  right  there,  in  that  part  of 
your  statement,  you  examine  the  Raybum  oill  which  was  passed  by 
the  House,  and  sav  what  you  can  or  desire  to  say  about  it;  because  the 
House  agrees  witfi  you  up  to  this  point,  and  passed  that  Raybum  bill 
two  yeai"s  ago,  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  and  a  committee  of  the  House 
reported  it  again  to  the  House,  but  I  think  mainly  on  account  of  this 
investigation,  refrained  from  passing  it  again,  and  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  believe  that  that  Raybum  bill,  either  in  its 
present  form  or  as  it  may  be  amended,  if  necessary,  would  remedy  all 
the  defects  you  have  talked  about  up  to  this  point:  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  views  on  it.  Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong;  I  do  not 
know.  , 

Mr.  IjOvett.  The  Raybum  bill,  as  it  originally  passed  the  House, 
did  not  meet  this,  because  it  simply  added  another  regulatii^  body. 
It  reserved  the  rights  of  the  States  to  regulate  the  issuance  ofsecuri- 
ties.  It  was  amended  by  the  Senate  committee  in  a  way  that,  in  my 
judgment,  made  the  congressional  regulation  exclusive.  , 

Mr.  AiJAMsON,  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  been  true  of  the 
Raybum  bill,  that  the  regulation  would  have  become  exclusive? 

Mr.  IjOVett.  I  am  afraid  not.  Judge  Adamson,  because  the  Eaybnrn  • 
bill  expressly  provided  that  it  should  not  supersede  regulation  bv  the 
State,  according  to  my  reroUeclion  of  the  terms  of  the  original  itay- 
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burn  bill.  I  propc^-to  discuss  this  question  of  regulation  and  means 
of  regulation  later  on. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  just  wanted  your  views  aliout  that  particular  bill. 

Mr.  LovETT,  It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  it 
must  be  done  by  a  Federal  corporation  or  whether  Congress  can  regu- 
late the  performance  or  exercise  of  those  functions  by  State  corpora- 
tions; and  I  will  come  to  that  point  later,  with  your  permission. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes;  I  only  wanted  to  direct  your  attention  to  it, 
in  the  event  you  had  not  contemplated  it  or  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  commission  s  statistical  reports  show  that  on 
June  30.  1914 — tlie  latest  complete  statistics  available — there  were 
899  operating  railroads  in  the  United  States,  divided  as  follows: 
Of  class  1,  whose  operating  income  exceeds  $1,000,000,  there  were 
183;  of  class  2,  whose  operating  income  is  between  $1,000,000  and 
$100,000,  there  were  285 ;  and  of  class  3,  whose  operating  income  is 
less  than  $100,000,  there  were  431.  This  excludes  switching  and 
terminal  companies,  aggregating  about  200 ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
there  were  478  railroad  corporations  reporting  to  the  commissioa 
but  whose  property  was  operated  under  leases  by  some  other  com- 
pany included  in  classes  1,  2,  and  3.  Consider  how  many  boards  of 
directors,  executive  committees,  presidents,  vice  presidents,  general 
managers,  -  and  other  railroad  officers  are  engaged  constantly  in 
supervising  the  operations  of  all  these  railroads  throughout  the 
country.  Yet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  charged  with 
the  task  of  regulating  and  supervising  more  or  less  the  operations 
of  all  of  them.  We  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  now,  and  ever  since  its  creation  has  been,  composed  of  hard- 
worlring  men,  and  that  they  are  doing  quite  as  much  as  m«i  in 
such  positions  can  do.  But  their  task  is  too  great.  The  commis- 
sioners are  charged  with  the  duty  of  hearing  and  deciding  issues 
more  important  to  the  commerce  and  business  of  this  country  than 
are  many  of  the  ca.'ws  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  But  they  are  dependent  upon  suDordinates  unknown  to  the 
people  whose  interests  are  involved  for  the  hearing  and  recording 
of  the  testimony,  which  is  so  voluminous  that  it  is  not  humanly 
possible  for  all  t;he  commissioners  to  read  it  after  it  is  taken.  Hence 
it  must  be  summarized  by  the  persons  who  took  it  or  by  some  other 
clerk.  Upon  a  record  thus  made  and  upon  arguments  and  briefs 
often,  I  dare  say,  conflicting  in  statement,  the  commissioners  most 
decide  these  matters  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  railroads  and  perform  all  their  other  duties  of  super- 
vision, detection,  and  correction,  embracing  accounting,  statistics, 
rates,  discriminations,  Iwiler  inspections,  ana  safety  appliances,  with 
an  odd  job  added  now  and  then  by  resolution  of  Congress  for  the 
investigation  of  some  transaction. 

Suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  commission  I  will  defer  until  I 
shall  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  railroad 
executives. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Mr.  Chairman.  Judge  Lovett  has  reached  a  good 
place  to  stop,  and  as  we  ought  to  go  into  executive  session,  I  would 
surest  that  we  do  so  now. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p,  m..  after  informal  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  time  for  meeting,  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session,  announcing  that  it  would  meet  to-morrow,  March  20,  1917, 
at  10.30  o'clock,  a.  m.) 
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tuesday,  3casch  20,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Joint  Subcommittee  on  Intehstate  Commerce, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10.3o  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Hon.  William  C.  Adamson  (vice  chairman)  presiding. 

Mr,  Adamson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Judge  Lovett, 
are  you  ready  to  proceed  ? 
ilr,  LovHPT.  Yes. 

STATEHENT  OF  HB.  K.  S.  LOVETT — Continned. 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  had  reached  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, the  conclusion  of  the  third  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  con- 
front the  railroads,  according  to  my  judgment  of  the  situation;  and 
I  now  will  take  up  the  fourth  difficulty  I  mentioned  at  the  outset, 
which  is  the  practical  legality  that  has  been  accorded  conspiracies  to 
tie  up  and  suspend  the  operations  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country 
by  strikes  and  violence  and  the  absence  of  any  law  to  compel  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes  by  arbitration  or  other  judicial  means. 
We  have  just  had  a  striking — indeed,  almost  tragic—demonstration 
of  the  power  of  such  conspiracies  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  con- 
spirators to  use  it,  with  utter  disregard  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  Upon  the  verge  of  the  most  serious  foreign  war  that  has 
ever  confronted  this  country,  the  four  men  who  head  the  trainmen's 
organizations  held  up  the  Nation  by  threat  on  short  notice  to  par- 
alyze not  only  the  commerce  but  the  defensive  power  of  the  coun- 
try unless  their  demands  were  without  question  or  inquiry  or  con- 
sideration conceded.  They  held  up  Congress  last  September,  and 
since  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  "  step  lively  "  enough  to  suit  them, 
they  held  up  the  country  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  foe.  How  soon 
they  will  hold  it  up  again  I  do  not  know. 

With  laws  which  permit  this,  with  no  tribunal  or  agency  estab- 
lished for  inquiring  and  determining  the  justice  of  such  demands 
and  compelling  obedience  to  the  decision,  with  the  railroads  exposed 
helplessly  to  such  exactions,  is  it  surprising  that  prudent  investors 
should  hesitate  to  put  their  money  into  railroad  properties  except  in 
those  which  are  so  strong  financially  that  they  can  withstand  for  a 
time  even  these  exactions? 
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However  men  may  differ  about  the  Sherman  Act  as  applied  to 
wage  disputes  and  the  abrogation  by  the  Clayton  Act  of  the  ancient 
right  of  protection  by  injunction,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
should  be  serious  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  proposition  that  no 
body  of  men  should  be  allowed  to  form  a  conspiracy,  and  openly  carry 
it  out,  to  stop  the  operation  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States — 
thus  suspending  all  interstate  and  other  commerce  and  jjaralyzing 
the  very  life  of  the  Nation,  no  matter  what  their  object  may  be.  Why 
is  a  strike  of  trainmen  called?  ^^'hy  do  they  act  in  concert  and  all 
quit  simultaneously  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  deliberate  and  sole  purpose  of 
stopping  the  running  of  the  railroad  and  suspending  its  traffic  t  If  a 
strike  is  succeeding,  it  means  that  the  trains  are  not  ninuing;  and  if 
it  is  failing,  it  means  that  the  trains  are  running.  The  success  or 
failure  of  the  effort  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  interstate  and 
ail  other  commerce  is  sxispended.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  Na- 
tion as  dependent  as  ours  is  upon  railroad  transportation  should 
permit  this  to  occur.  The  fact  that  it  may  occur  not  only  impairs  the 
credit  of  all  railroad  securities,  but  it  causes  apprehension  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  producer,  and  consumer  dei>endent 
upon  railroad  transportation,  as  they  all  are.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  plainest  duties  of  the  National  Government,  not  merely  to 
the  railroads,  but  to  the  whole  people,  is  to  provide  a  means  for  set- 
tling disputes  between  the  railroads  and  the  trainmen  likely  to  lead 
to  such  strikes.  Men  can  not  be  compelled  to  work  against  their  will, 
and  no  one  suggests  this.  But  men  can  be  forbidden  to  enter  into 
and  carry  out  a  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  and  suspend  interstate 
commerce.  Any  trainman  may  quit  when  he  wishes,  but  if  he  con- 
spires with-  a  body  of  trainmen  Uy  interi-upt  and  siispeml  commerce 
and  the  public  business,  he  is  in  a  very  different  position.  What  one 
man  may  do  alone  is  quite  different,  under  the  ancient  law  of  con- 
spiracy, from  what  he  may  agree  and  conspire  with  another  to  da 
All  civilized  States  provide  courts  or  other  tribunals  for  settling  dis- 
putes between  citizens.  The  savage  rule  of  might  and  force  and 
violence  and  murder  for  the  settlement  of  property  and  personal  dis- 
putes between  citizens  is  forbidden  bv  the  laws  of  all  civilized  States, 
and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  provitle  agencies;  and  we  in  our  own 
country  provide  agencies  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  all  such  dis- 
putes except  labor  disputes.  Why  should  we  stop  there?  Especially 
why  do  we  stop  with  disputes  between  trainmen  and  their  employers 
which  involve  more  injury  and  disaster  to  the  people  at  large,  if 
fought  out  privately,  than  anv  other  catastrophe  that  could  befall  us 
short  of  foreign  invasion  ?  Why  should  we  allow  such  an  issue  to  be 
fought  out  in  our  midst,  involving  the  suspension  of  commerce,  in- 
calculable loss  to  innocent  citizens,  and  suffering,  if  not  starvation,  to 
millions  of  the  poor  and  most  helpless  inhaoitants  of  cities  and 
crowded  communities  ?  It  can  not  lie  true,  as  some  of  the  labor  leaders 
claim,  that  this  one  controversy  ont  of  all  that  arises  between  men  is 
not  susceptible  of  peaceable  adjudication,  and  can  be  settled  only  by 
violence  and  injury,  not  only  to  the  participants  in  the  controversy, 
but  to  all  the  people  of  the  country.  It  would  be  easy  to  frame  a  law 
that  would  protect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  men.  as  well  as  of 
the  companies,  while  providing  means  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of 
such  controversies. 
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I  do  not  advocate  coinpulsdry  arbitration  of  every  labor  contro- 
versy that  arises  in  the  country.  In  purely  private  employments, 
where  only  the  interest  of  employers  and  employees  are.  concerned 
and  the  public  is  not  injured,  perhaps  arbitration  ought  to  be  vol- 
untary. Even  in  certain  branches  of  the  railroad  service  "I  do  not 
advocate  it,  although  I  am  not  at  all  opposed  to  it.  The  main  diffi- 
culty with  the  compulsory-arbitration  laws  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  fixim  the  examination  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  their 
operation,  arises  fi-oni  the  fact  that  thev  compel  the  arbitration  of 
every  dispute — "the  butcher's,  the  baker's,  and  the  candlestick 
maker's."  E\en  with  this  apparent  defect  I  observe  no  tendency  in  . 
those  countries  to  abandon  the  system,  but  rather  to  strengthen  it; 
and  remember  that  those  States  are  pure  democracies.  I  believe  it 
Tvould  be  wise  to  limit  compulsory  aroitration  to  those  employments 
thi.t  are  vital  to  the  public  at  large,  and,  with  respect  to  railroads,  I 
should  limit  it  to  disputes  with  men  in  the  train  service.  Surely 
the  public  are  entitled  to  have  the  operation  of  trains  continue  and 
to  call  upon  trainmen  and  the  railroad  officers  alike  to  invoke  and 
submit  their  disputes  to  the  judgment  of  some  high-class  tribunal 
created  by  law  to  hear  and  decide  such  controversies,  just  as  we  are 
all  required  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  public  tribunals — the 
courtij-— controversies  involving  our  property,  our  liberty,  and  our 
lives. 

If  the  right  of  trainmen  to  strike  is  taken  away,  it  is,  of  course, 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  provide  an  impartial  tribunal 
to  promptly  hear  and  decide  their  complaints.  To  my  mind  the 
chief  objection  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  as  applied  to  labor 
disputes,  was  that  it  tended  to  prevent  strikes  without  providing 
any  other  method  to  force  a  settlement  of  disputes.  The  laboring 
man's  rights  must  be  fully  protected.  We  must  substitute  justice 
for  both  oppression  and  violence. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge,  Has  Congress  any  direct  jurisdiction  over 
any  except  those  operating  in  interstate  cmnmerce? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  I  suppose  not;  but  I  am  speaking  generally  of 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.  I  have  observed  this,  that 
the  employer,  particularly  the  railroad,  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
public  opinion,  but  the  employee.s  are  not.  We  have  had  a  demon- 
stration that  certain  employees  have  absolutely  no  regard  for  public 
opinion,  no  regard  for  the  opinion  of  Congress,  no  consideration 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — nothing  but  their  own 
will.  Now,  the  employer,  particularly  the  railroad,  is  within  reach 
of  all  of  these  influences,  and  they  have  got  to  yield  to  them.  But  if 
you  provide  for  the  arbitration  of  all  railroad  wage  disputes,  if  yoa 
please,  I  have  no  objection  to  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  but 
make  the  finding  compulsory  only  in  disputes  with  the  trainmen. 

Mr.  EscH.  By  trainmen  you  mean  men  engaged  in  train  opera- 
tion I 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  actual  trainmen,  but 
I  should  include  telegraph  operators  and  men  whose  service  is  so 
essential  that  a  concerted  cessation  of  work  would  interfere  with 
the  public. 

Tht  Chairman.  Would  you  include  yardmen  and  switchmen? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  I  should. 

Mr.  Ai^AMSON.  Are  not  switchmen  engaged  in  operating  Iramst . 
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Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  I  tfaiiik  I  should  include  switchmen.  I  would 
include  all  those  whose  work  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
railroad.  That  is  what  the  public  is  int«rested  in.  1  would  include 
everybody  in  train  service  and  make  it  compulsory  as  to  those.  We 
have  got  to  come  to  this  sooner  or  lat«r. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Is  it  not  historically  true,  Judge,  that  the  brother- 
hoods did  advocate  arbitration  until  they  became  so  strong  that  they 
thought  they  could  get  along  without  it? 

Mr.  Lo\-ETT.  I  think  it  is  true,  Judge  Adamson,  that  for  a  long 
time  the  employees,  the  brotherhoods,  advocated  arbitration  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  railroad  managers  generally  opposed  it.  There  were 
exceptions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  accurately  on  that  subject, 
but  that  is  my  recollection  of  the  history  of  the  matter.  But  railroad 
men  learn,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  like  others;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  so  long  as  they  thought  they  had  the  advantage — that 
they  could  get  better  results  by  opposing  arbitration  than  by  sub- 
mitting to  it — that  they  opposed.  Every  man,  6f  course,  thinl^  he  is 
going  to  be  just,  and  each  manager  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  abso- 
lutely fair  to  the  men  who  wo^  for  him,  and  ne  would  rather 
decide  than  have  somebody  else  decide  it.  But  the  situation  has 
developed.  Many  of  the  railroad  managers  believe  they  can  whip 
these  strikers.  My  own  judgment  is  that  if  the  public  were  not 
interested,  if  it  were  between  the  railroads  and  the  employees,  the 
railroads  would  whip.  But  there  would  be  a  disorganization  of 
the  service;  there  would  be  a  suspension  of  business  mat  might  be 
for  a  few  days  or  might  be  for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
commerce  of  the  country  would  be  entirely  dislocated  and  upset, 
and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  suffenng  and  hardship:  and 
being  subject,  as  the  railroads  are,  to  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
they  would  rather  submit  to  a  great  deal  than  meet  this  issue.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  present  view  of  the  railroad  men,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  view  in  the  past,  the  obvious  fact  is  to-day 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  these  questions  must  h« 
determined  peaceably  and  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
labor  leaders  or  the  railroad  men. 

Mr,  Sims,  Judge,  then  you  do  not  include  in  this  what  the  rail- 
road or  trainmen  regard  as  a  nonarbitrable  question  and  one  of 
personal  relations?    You  do  not  except  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  only  thing  I  except.  Judge  Sims,  if  I  understand 
your  question,  is  the  power  to  compel  a  man  to  work  if  he  does  not 
want  to. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  continue  a  personal  relation  which  is  distasteful  to 
him? 

Mr.  Loi'ETr,  Xo.  sir;  he  is  not  required  to  do  that.  It  could  no( 
be  done  under  the  Constitution  if  you  wanted  to,  because  that  would 
be  involuntary  servitude. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  personal  liberty  does  not  authorize  missionary 
work,  you  think? 

Jlr.  IjOvett,  Yes,  sir;  that  expresses  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Sims,  Bight  there,  Judge,  do  you  think  that  a  ccwstitutional 
right,  in  its  exercise,  should  be  limited  to  individual  exercise  and 
not  by  agreement  with  others — all  of  them  exercising  an  ab^lote 
constitutional  right?  ,    / 
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Mr.  LoviTT.'They  are  not  exercising  an  absolute  constitutional 
right,  Judee  Sims.  If  a  dozen  of  us  are  doing  work  for  some  man, 
any  one  of  us  has  the  right  to  quit.  Suppose  we  put  our  heads  to- 
gether and  say  that  we  all  quit  at  the  same  time,  at  a  certain  hour. 
We  will  ruin  this  man's  business,  and  he  knows  it.  That  is  a  con- 
spiracy to  injure  a  man,  not  a  conspiracy  to  exercise  our  individual 
rights,  because  we  have  no  individual  right  to  injury  anybody.  So 
when  the  trainmen  want  to  quit  individually,  without  concert,  th^ 
have  a  right  to  do  it.  But  when  together  they  agree  and  say,  "  We 
will  quit  at  a  certain  hour  and  under  certain  circumstances  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  business  of  the  railroad  " — stopping  the  run- 
oing  of  the  trains,  and  injuring  the  railroad  and  forcing  it  into 
concessions — they  form  a  conspiracy  to  injure  that  railroad :  it  is  not 
the  exercise  of  an  individual  right,  out  a  conspiracy  to  invade  the  in- 
dividual right  of  another.    ThHt  is  the  whole  difference,  as  I  =pe  it. 

Mr.  SiHs.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  think  individuals  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  organize  to  do  that  which  they  may  do  as  indi- 
viduals* 

Mr,  LovETT.  That  does  not  state  the  case.  Judge  Sims,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  A  man  can  quit  without  organization,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  suppose  he  does  quit  as  the  result  of  organization ; 
has  he  done  any  more  than  exercise  his  constitutional  right? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  is  the  purpose  that  controls. 

Mr.  SiHS.  But  can  any  man's  motive  be  questioned,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  shall  exercise  a  constitutional,  guaranteed  right? 

Mr,  LovEiT.  No,  sir.  But  the  point  is  that  wlien  he  conspires  with 
other  men.  not  to  exercise  his  own  right  but  to  injure  another  man, 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  changed.  You  know  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  law  of  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  the  purpose  of  injury  only:  but  their  purpose  is  a 
benefit  which  they  think  they  are  entitled  to  have. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  take  the  highwayman.  When  he  puts 
his  pistol  at  the  breast  of  a  man  and  demands  that  he  deliver,  what 
he  wants  is  money.  He  does  not  want  to  kill  the  man ;  he  does  not 
want  to  injure,  but  he  wants  money,  and  that  is  the  way  he  gets  it. 
It  is  the  method  that  he  resorts  to. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  he  does  not  have  any  constitutional  right  to  rob 
anybody :  only  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  in  general. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Neither  does  any  trainman  have  any  constitutional 
right  to  combine  with  other  men  to  coerce  a  railroad  company  or  an 
employer  into  giving  him  what  he  can  not  otherwise  get. 

Mr.  Thom.  Is  not  that  conspiracy  in  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr,  LovETT,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  have  a  right,  as  a  business  man,  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
bnt  I  can  not  combine  with  another  one  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Mr,  LovETT.  This  rests  upon  the  principle  of  conspiracy  as  the 
offense  of  conspiracy  has  always  existed.  What  one  man  may  do 
alone  may  be  perfectly  lawful,  vet  when  he  conspires  with  a  group  of 
men  to  do  it,  it  may  be  unlawful  in  the  law  of  con^iracy. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  right  of  self-defense  certainly  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  more  than  one  man  being  engaged  in  a  common  effort  of 
self-defense  i 

Mr,  Lot*EiT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims,  They  often  claim  that  with  these  wages  they  can  not 
live  and  can  not  educate  their  families  as  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
they  conspire  together  to  bring  about  that  which  they  first  regard 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  existence, 

Mr.  LovETT.  They  make  a  certain  claim  and  they  decide  it  them- 
selves— the  merits  of  it — very  much  as  if  I  should  say  that  certain 
property  that  you  have  is  mine ;  I  am  entitled  to  it,  and  I  can  not 
live  without  it,  and  I  go  and  take  it,  Xow,  there  are  tribunals  to 
decide  that  question  between  us. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  indicate  that  an  individual  might  do  that  which 
a  number  of  individuals  could  not  do?  ' 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true:  but  we  know.  Judge  Sims,  that 
intent  as  well  as  method  enters  into  an  offense.  And  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  satisfied  with  working  conditions  he  has  the  right  to 
quit.  He  has  no  light  to  say  to  bis  employer.  "  I  am  not  being  paid 
enough,"  and  walk  into  his  office  with  a  gun  and  say,  "  I  will  shoot 
you  " 

Mr.  Sims,  Absolutely  not:  but  I  suppose 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  observe  our  rules  i 

Mr,  Sims.  I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  i^ist,  but  the  judge  was  on 
a  matter  so  vital  that  I  am  so  interested  in  that  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  called  me  down  a  while  ago  for  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  I  wanted  to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  glad  you  did. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  afraid  of  Judge  Sims.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you.  Mr.  Hamilton, 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  your  being 
afraid  of  anything. 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  nest  difficulty  of  the  railroads  I  mentioned  is  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  taxation.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  remedv 
tosuggest  forthis,nndthereforeIshallsaybut  little  about  it.  I  feel, 
however,  that  no  statement  to  this  committee  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  railroads  of  this  country  would  be  candid  and  true  that 
failed  to  mention  the  great  increase  in  taxation.  The  Union  Pacific 
is.  I  suppose,  fairly  representative  of  other  railroads  in  this  particu- 
lar. For  the  10-year  period  ended  June  30.  1916,  the  Union  Pacific's 
systems  mileage  increased  40  per  cent;  its  operating  revenue  in- 
creased 38  per  cent;  its  operating  expenses  increased  44  per  cent;  its 
taxes  increased  157  per  cent;  and  its  operating  income  increased  only 
2-2  per  tent.  And  its  taxes  are  still  nsing,  for  the  increased  income 
tax.  the  capital-stock  tax.  and  the  excess-profits  tax  imposed  by  re- 
cent acts  of  Congress,  call  for  additional  taxes  from  this  company 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly.  It  is  so  easy 
to  tax  railroads;  their  property  is  open  and  visible;  their  accounte 
are  all  kept  under  the  eyes  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
and  there  is  a  public  record  of  all  they  make  and  all  they  spend: 
and.  knowing  they  can  not  escape,  they  always  keep  on  hand  the 
money  to  pay  any  tax.  But  it  is  to  he  regretted  that,  while  exempt- 
ing corporations  of  comparatively  small  income  and  capital,  Con- 
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gress  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  appnrently.  that  the  lai'ge  cor- 
porations are  owned  by  people  of  large  wealth,  whereas  there  are 
many  stockholders  in  the  largest  corporations  who  have  less  than 
those  exempted. 

I  always  hesitate  to  interject  into  a  discussion  of  this  sort  the 
question  of  widows  and  orphans,  but  I  ought  to  state  to  this  commit- 
tee that  the  hist  list  of  stockholders,  which  we  took  from  the  books 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  was  for  the  January  1  dividend,  showed 
that  the  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  owned  by  ^9,870  people,  and 
12.465  of  these  are  women. 

Mr.  Adahson.  You  ought  not  to  apologize  for  that,  because  pure 
unHefiled  religion  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  tlieir 
affliction. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  trust  you  will  always  remember  that. 
Mr,  Sims.  How  many  stockliolders  did  you  say  you  have? 
Mr.  Loi-ETT.  We  have  29.870  stockholders,  of  which  12,465  are 
women. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  these  women  all  widows? 
Mr.  LovETT.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that. 
Mr.  Sims.  Yon  are  speaking  of  widows  and  orphans. 
Jllr.  LovETT.  ProbablPT  some  of  them  are  maidens  and  some  prob- 
ablv  have  worthy  husbands  dependent  on  them. 

"the  next  point,  and  the  last  befoie  the  remedies  we  haie  to  sug- 
gest, is  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  \nrious  conditions  that  I  have 
been  discussing  upon  the  investor. 

Mr.  AnAMSox.  Is  it  your  purpose,  when  you  reach  the  question  of 
remedies,  to  recur  to  this  taxation  subject? 

Mr.  LdvErrr.  Mo ;  I  have  no  remedj'  to  suggest  for  that. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  the  various  conditions  I  have  described, 
upon  the  investing  public,  to  which  the  railroad  companies  must 
look  for  the  capital  necessary  to  continue  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  has  been  discouraging.  For  several  years,  cer- 
tainly for  the  last  five  yeai-s,  banks  throughout  the  country  have 
been  overflowing  with  money — with  uninvested  capital.  Call  money 
I'ates  hp.ve  seldom  been  above  2  or  2^  per  cent,  and  often  lower.  Time 
loans  for  two,  three,  and  four  months  have  generally  been  around 
3  and  4  per  cent  in  the  money  centers  and  places  where  money  for 
railroad  investment  usually  i:>  to  be  found.  Even  the  unprecedented 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years,  which  ordinarily  would  requii-e  so  much  money  as  to  run  up 
the  rates,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  idle  money  or  materially 
increase  interest  rates.  Yet  all  this  time  high-gnide  railroad  stocks, 
regularly  paying  good  dividends  for  many  years,  were  jiurchasable 
at  prices  yielding  from  5j  to  7  per  cent. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  strong- 
est railroad  companies  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  capital  for  im- 
provements. The  strongest  could  obtain  it,  and  probably  will  alwiiys 
be  able  to  obtain  it.  But  the  average  roads — the  lines  whose  position 
is  not  yet  so  firmly  establishetl,  or  who  have  not  such  a  large  margin 
of  financial  safety — and  certainly  the  weaker  properties — arc  findmg 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  capital.  Even  the  stronger  lines, 
confronted  with  rapidly  increasing  e-xpenses  and  fixed  or  diminished 
rates,  and  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  how  they  may  be  allowed 
to  do  their  financing,  have  developed  pronounced  conservatism  in  all 
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theirplans.  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  in  its  Finan- 
cial Review-Annual  1916,  gives  a  table  from  which  I  quote  to  show- 
how  rapidly  the  amount  or  railroad  bonds  on  which  no  interest  at  all 
was  paid  has  increased,  and  how  the  percentage  of  such  noninterest 
paying  debt  has  increased. 
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Chairman  Thelen,  of  the  Califoi-nia  commission,  declared  that 
"  the  real  causes  of  the  impaired  railroad  credit,  in  so  far  as  such 
credit  has  been  impaired,  are  to  be  found  in  unwise  railroad  con- 
struction; in  unwise  railroad  administration,  not  to  say  criminal 
railroad  administration;  and,  furthermore,  in  excessive  issues  of 
securities."  He  cited  the  Chicago  &  Alton  as  his  first  case  of  unwise, 
or  worse,  railroad  administration  and  of  efcessive  security  issues. 
He  also  cited  the  Frisco  case,  the  N'ew  Haven  case,  the  Rock  Island 
case,  and  the  St.  Paul  &  Puget  Sound,  although  the  latter  appeared 
to  be  only  a  case  of  bookkeeping.  ANTiile  I  am  now  connected  with 
,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  I  had  no  connection  with  it  until  long  after 
the  transactions  criticized,  and  nothing  to  do  vrith  any  of  such 
transactions;  ndr  had  I  any  connection  with  any  of  the  other  com- 
panies or  transactions  mentioned.  I  happen  to  know,  however,  that 
very  much  could  justly  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alton  case, 
but  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  time  of  this  committee  for  me  to 
do  so. 

Grant,  for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing,  that  in  some  cases  there 
has  been  "unwise  railroad  administration,  not  to  say  criminal  rail- 
road administration,"  as  Mr.  Thelen  puts  it.  If  it  were  not  true,  the 
railroad  business  would  be  the  only  business  of  any  great  m!igni:;iJe 
in  which  there  had  not  been  "unwise"  administration  and  even 
"  criminal  administration."  Plenwe  note,  however,  that  out  of  nearly 
a  thousand  railroad  corporations  in  this  country  Mr.  Thelen  cited 
only  four  examples  of  financial  management  whicli  he  found  occasion 
to  denounce,  and  of  these  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Rock  Island  cases 
occurred  some  17  years  ago.  There  will  be  dishonesty  and  misman- 
agement in  all  lines  of  business  and  in  all  walks  of  life.  But  we  can 
not  for  that  reason  suspend  business.  We  do  not  cease  depositing 
our  money  in  banks  because  there  are  now  and  then  dishonest  banks 
and  bank  failures.  We  must  provide  reasonable  regulations  to  pi-e- 
vent,  as  far  as  we  can,  and  punish  dishonesty  and  mismanagement. 

It  would  be  folly  to  shape  the  railroad  regulation  of  this  coimtrv 
with  reference  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  case,  the  Frisco  case,  the  Rock 
Island  case,  and  the  Xew  Haven  case.  That  is  the  trouble  with  moat 
of  the  legislation  we  now  have.  It  was  designed  to  meet  particular 
cases  and  to  prevent  certain  conspicuous  evils,  and  not  for  the  regu- 
lation and  building  up  of  the  most  necesMary  transportation  sj'stem  in 
the  world,  and  only  as  an  incident  guarding  against  and  pimishing 
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the  evils  therein.  As  Mr.  Trumbull  once  expressed  it,  we  should  Dot 
"  bum  up  the  bam  to  catch  a  few  rata."  Surely  we  should  not  crip- 
ple and  namper  the  honest  management  of  nearly  all  the  railroad 
companies — 99  per  cent  of  them,  at  least — merely  because  there  has 
been,  or  again  may  be,  here  and  there  a  dishonest  management. 

Mr.  Thelen  cited  the  cases  mentioned  only  as  proof  of  the  cause 
of  impaired  railroad  credit  in  opposition  to  our  claim  of  too  much 
conflicting  State  regulation,  ana  it  is  that  aspect  of  his  contention, 
particularly,  that  I  challenge.  Investors  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  merits  of  railroad  securities  than  Mr.  Thelen  supposes.  If 
jou  will  refer  to  the  quotation  as  published  in  the  papers  any  day 
you  will  observe  a  wide  range  in  prices  of  different  railroad  stocks, 
showing  that  each  is  being  very  carefuUv  gauged  by  buyers  and  sell- 
ers. In  the  days  before  complete  publicity  of  all  railroad  affairs 
was  fortunately  required  it  was  possible  for  dishonest  manipulators 
in  charge  of  a  railroad  property  to  deceive  investors.  Even  then  the 
bad  character  of  the  management  was  generally  known  and  the  stock 
more  or  less  shunned  by  the  larger  investors.  It  was  the  poor  who 
generally  suffered. 

Most  railroad  investors  unacquainted  with  a  security,  generally 
consult  some  banker  before  buying.  I  am  not  speaking  oi  specula- 
tors who  buy  and  sell  stocks,  irrespective  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
merely  for  the  rise  or  decline.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who,  in  these 
days,  really  furnish  the  money  railroad  companies  get  for  their 
stock  and  bonds.  These,  to  a  very  great  extent,  either  consult 
bankers,  or  buy  through  bankers,  or  because  the  securities  are 
brought  out  by  certain  bankers.  The  affairs  of  all  railroad  com- 
panies, certainly  since  1906,  have  been  as  an  open  book.  Their 
accounting  methods,  in  the  most  minute  detail,  have  been  prescribed 
by  the  Interstate  Coomierce  Commission.  That  commission  has  a 
great  force  of  inspectors  constantly  going  through  railroad  offices 
to  see  that  the  accounts  are  kept  according  to  the  rules.  Frequent 
and  regular  reports  upon  forms  prescribed  by  the  commission  are 
return^  under  oath  to,  and  published  by,  the  commission.  Every 
banker  and  brokerage  house  nas  these  reports  and  knows  exactly 
the  &iancial  condition  of  each  company.  If  any  of  these  companies 
desire  to  make  an  issue  of  securities,  its  condition  is  easily  ascer- 
tained.   Any  investor  can  find  out  all  about  it  immediately. 

There  may  be  investors,  but  I  should  say  generally  very  few,  who 
would  be  deterred  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Kew  Haven,  or  Frisco  financing,  and  avoid  railroad  investments. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  investors  who  could  and  would  easily 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  securities  were  properly  issued  and  free 
from  the  vices  of  those  cases,  and  take  all  such  securities,  if  that 
were  the  only  danger.  Put  those  investors  can  not  satisfy  them- 
selves from  the  records  of  the  commission,  or  otherwise,  that  the 
rates  of  the  railroad  company  are  not  going  to  be  reduced  by  some 
of  the  States,  or  held  rigid  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
nor  that  the  company  is  not  going  to  be  hampered  by  some  State 
commission  in  utilizing  its  resources  to  meet  some  great  emergency; 
nor  that  the  increasing  expenses  will  not  continue  to  soar  from  the 
coercion  of  unrestricted  labor  combinations;  nor  that  the  real  opera- 
tion and  management  of  the  property  are  not  going  to  be  dictated 
or  controlled  by  the  several  state  commissions,  each  perhaps  with 
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a  different  and  rival  policy;  nor  that  there  will  not  be  practk-al 
confiscation  under  the  system  of  so-called  valuation,  which  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  a  theory 
of  depreciation  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  railroad  ever  to 
be  worth  as  much  as  it  was  the  day  when  built;  nor  that,  with  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  being  demonstrated,  a  railroad  can  be  subjected 
to  all  forms  of  taxation,  emergency  and  otherwise,  it  will  not  be 
taxed  to  death.  It  is  the  inability  of  the  investor  to  get  any  assur- 
ance against  such  dangers  as  these,  which,  in  recent  years,  have  be- 
come so  imminent,  that  really  turns  him  away  from  railroad  in- 
vestment. He  is  not  troubled  about  the  Chicago  &.  Alton,  the  Eock 
Island,  the  New  Haven,  and  the  Fi'isco  cases,  any  more  than  deposi- 
tors are  deterred  from  puttine  tlieir  money  in  honest  banks  because 
there  have  been  dishonest  bankers,  and  bank  failures  caused  by  dis- 
honesty. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  you  do  not  accept  the  possibly  comforting 
suggestion  that  the  financial  difiiculties  of  the  railroads  are  due  to 
the  financial  mistakes  or  wrongs  of  the  railroads  themselves.  The 
railroads  have  made  mistakes  and  there  have  been  wrongs  in  some 
of  their  financial  operations,  just  as  there  have  been  mistakes  and 
wrongs  in  every  other  business  and  occupation.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  delusion  to  assume  that  the  few  cases  of  mistakes  and  wrongs 
m  this  generation  are  to  any  appreciable  extent  responsible  for  the 
timidity  of  investors. 

But  let  us  assume  all  that  Commissioner  Thelen's  argument  im- 
plies. Grant  that  all  railroads  are  mismanaged  financially,  and 
consider  the  cases  he  cites  merelv  as  examples  of  many  others,  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Will  you  leave  the  regulation  of  these 
evils  to  the  States,  where  the  evils  have  occurred?  Or  will  Congress 
take  hold  of  the  subject  in  thorough  fashion  and  enact  a  system  of 
regulation,  uniform  throughout  the  country,  that  will  effectually  pre- 
vent fraudulent  exploitation,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  simple 
and  workable  system  under  the  direction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  without  the  conflict  and  confusion  in  the  several 
State  commissions  that  now  exist?  It  was  State  charters  and  State 
laws  and  State  functions  that  were  exercised  in  the  Alton  case,  the 
Rock  Island  case,  the  Frisco  case,  and  the  New  Haven  case.  The 
action  criticized  in  those  cases  was  taken  by  virtue  of  no  act  of  Con- 
giess,  but  under  State  laws  alone.  Instead  of  being  brought  up  here 
in  argument  against  full  congressional  legislation  they  afford  rather 
overwhelming  reasons  why  Congress  should  exercise  its  power.  If 
it  be  true,  as  Commissioner  Thelen  contends,  that  these  cases  have 
injured  railroad  credit,  then  all  the  more  reason  why  Congress  should 
make  them  impossible  in  future.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the 
necessary  transportation  facilities  for  this  country  are  not  going  to 
be  provided  by  rehashing  these  old  cases  or  by  leaving  the  various 
States  to  regulate  the  subject  by  independent,  uncoordinated,  and 
often  conflicting  laws,  which,  at  best,  will  only  block  progress. 

Probablv  a  billion  dollai's  of  new  capital  per  year  for  an  indefinite 
period  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  railroads  of  this  country  up  to 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  pay  maturing  bonds.  Where  are  we  to 
get  the  money?  All  conditions  attending  railroad  investments  have 
totally  changed  in  recent  years;  that  is  to  say,  under  Government 
regulation.    We  must  recognize  essential  differences  between  condi- 
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tions  under  which  capital  was  attracted  for  building  the  railroads 
of  this  country  and  under  which  we  must  get  it  for  further  develop- 
ment. In  the  former  conditions  there  were  no  restrictions,  of  prac- 
tically none,  upon  the  inducements  offered  for  the  money.  The  pos- 
sibility of  great  profits  and  tempting  bonuses  in  the  form  of  stock 
were  offered,  whereas  the  growing  Icpal  restrictions  upon  the  issue  of 
securities  have  eltminatea  the  speculative  element  and  confined  the 
transaction  to  an  investment  with  the  usual  risks  of  loss  and  without 
any  hope  of  speculative  profit  or  anything  more  than  ii  moderate 
return,  if  any  at  all.  The  railroads  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  specu- 
lative instinct,  which  is  a  very  strong  one.  The  money  required 
for  the  continued  development  of  our  railroad  facilities  must,  there- 
fore, be  raised  from  investors  pure  and  simple,  and  investors  are 
ordinarily  very  conservative  and  must  be  assurad  that  the  investment 
is  ^^ood  and  the  payment  of  interest  or  dividends  as  certain  as  any- 
thing human  can  be  before  they  part  with  their  money.  The  very 
large  class  of  people  who  desire  something  more  than  a  mere  invest- 
ment— a  profit,  a  speculative  return  or  uie  possibility  of  a  specu- 
lative return  on  their  investments — the  class  wlio  really  built  the 
railroads  of  this  country,  find,  in  an  increasing  degree,  the  field  of 
railroad  investments  closed  to  them  by  regulation;  and  they  will 
more  and  more  turn  to  industrial  and  mining  securities,  which  prac- 
tically are  unregulated  by  the  Government  and  which  offer  unlimited 
possibilities  for  speculative  profits  as  well  as  losses.  We  must,  I 
say,  take  these  changed  conditiims  into  account  in  any  policy  or  sys- 
tem having  to  do  with  the  future  financial  requirements  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  "  watered  stock,"  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  fair  room  for  doubt  that  the  magnificent  system  of  railroads  of 
this  country  would  not  have  been  built  without  it.  It  was  the  specu- 
lative feature — the  stock  bonus  thrown  in  with  the  bond  bought — 
tha^t  attracted  men  and  money  to  the  support  of  the  railroad  enter- 
prises. Who  would  have  built  a  railroad,  in  the  days  when  ours  were 
built,  if  given  only  bonds  paying  5,  6,  or  7  per  cent  for  his  money! 
The  "  watered  stock,"  that  represented  nothing  but  a  gamble  upon 
the  settlement  and  growth  of  territory  to  be  served,  appealed  to  the 
gambling  instinct  so  strong  in  human  nature  and  encouraged  men  to 
risk  their  fortunes  in  enterprises  that  would  not  have  uttracted  or 
interested  them  merely  as  an  investment.  I  am  not  defending 
"  watered  stock  "  and  I  am  not  condemning  it.  I  am  merely  stating 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  facts  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  our 
problems  of  to-day.  The  regulation  of  the  issue  of  railroad  securities 
has  come  and  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  "  watered  stock  "  is  practically 
impossible  under  such  regulation.  Our  appeal  in  the  future,  there- 
fore, must  he  to  the  investor  whose  conservatism  demands  safety  and 
a  certain  and  regular  return  upon  his  money.  It  is  to  these  investors 
that  we  must  look  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  will 
be  required  every  year  to  keep  the  transportation  facilities  abreast 
of  the  growth  of  the  products  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

Commissioner  Thelen,  in  his  statement  before  this  committee  (hear- 
ings, p.  553).  cited  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  one  cause  of  the  insolvency  of  the  Frisco  was  disproportion- 
ate capitalization,  and  declared  his  belief  that  this  was  one  of  the 
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most  potent  causes  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  railroads,  and  he 
argued  to  show  that  railroads  raise  money  on  bonds  rather  than  stock. 
He  did  not  tell  you,  however,  how  Frisco  stockholders,  or  any  other 
body  of  stockholders,  could  be  induced  or  compelled  to  take  addi- 
tional stock  at  100  cents  on  the  dollai  if  selling  in  the  market  at  per- 
haps 50  cents  or  25  cents.  All  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  stock 
outstanding  and  probably  the  most  of  it  is  selling  much  below  par. 
The  laws  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  States  prohibit  them  from  issuing 
and  selling  more  stock  for  less  than  par.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  say 
that  these  companies  shall  raise  capital  by  calling  upon  their  stock- 
holders to  put  up  more  money  for  more  stock  at  par  when  they  can 
buy  it  in  the  market  for  very  much  less.  The  situation  is  a  practical 
one,  and  such  theories  and  suggestions  take  us  nowhere. 

There  is.  however,  a  feasible  method  by  which  the  disproportionate 
capitalization  may  be  diminished  and  stockholders  enabled  to  put  up 
more  money  in  the  future,  and  that  is  by  abolishing  the  par  value 
of  stocks,  so  that  additional  stock  of  a  company  may  be  issued  for 
what  it  is  really  worth.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration actually  worth  only  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Of  course,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  stockholder  will  take  more  of  it  and  pay 
100  cents  on  the  doUari  But  he  probably  would  be  willing  to  t^e 
more  of  it  at  $50  a  share,  or  at  $40  a  share,  or  at  whatever  nie  stock- 
holders themselves  might  agree  upon.  It  would  be  a  matter  wholly 
between  the  stockholders  so  long  as  they  got  a  certificate  cmly  for 
what  was  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  and  not  a 
certificate  for  $100  when  paying  only  $40  or  $50,  A .  stockholder 
who  took  1  or  10  or  100  shares  at  $50  a  share  would  pay  into  the 
company  fifty,  five  hundred,  or  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and 
the  company's  capital  would  he  increased  by  that  amount.  Its  books 
would  show  that  amount  of  increased  capital,  and  nothing  would  be 
said  about  the  value  of  the  stock,  par  or  otherwise.  SUtck  watering 
would  in  such  case  be  actually  impossible.  The  stockholders  ^ould 
be  enabled  to  come  to  the  relief  of  their  company,  wliich  it  is  imfkos- 
sible  for  them  to  do  under  existing  State  laws,  requiring  stock  to 
have  a  par  value,  regardless  of  its  real  value,  and  forbidding  the 
issue  of  stock  for  less  than  ]3ar.  The  first  evil  pointed  out  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Frisco  case  and  the  "  most 
potent "  difficulty,  which  Commissioner  Thelen  hopelessly  leaves  with 
jou,  would  largely  disappear.  Of  course,  there  will  be  companies 
whose  assets  are  less  than  their  indebtedness  or  whose  situation  is 
such  that  they  can  not  expect  to  earn  a  return  on  the  stock.  In  such 
cases  the  stockholders  naturally  would  not  take  more  wortlUess 
Btock  at  a  substantial  price.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
stockholders  would  assist  the  company  by  taking  additional  stock 
where  they  can  not  do  so  ntiw. 

Senator  TowNSEND.  Do  you  wish  to  discuss  in  connection  with  this 
question  as  to  the  relation  between  rates  and  stock  issues — that  is, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  railroads  should  have  a  rate  that 
will  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment  in  the  property  used 
in  public  service,  and  that  that  should  determine  the  stock  issue? 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  I  had  not  intended  to  discuss  that.  Senator,  but  I  will 
refer  to  it  briefly.  I  have  been  connected  with  railroads  practically 
all  my  business  life,  and  largely  with  rate  questions  and  contro- 
versies, and  I  have  never  known  a  rate  to  be  made  or  changed  with 
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reference  to  any  question  of  stock  or  bonds.  Whatever  other  theories 
there  may  be,  my  judgment  is  that  the  issuance  of  stock  and  bonds 
and  the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  are  matters  that  have  no  more  to 
do  with  railroad  transportation  rates  in  this  country  than  the  man 
in  the  moon,  if  there  be  one  there. 

Senator  Townsend.  When  one  of  your  rates  is  attacked,  do  you 
defend  by  showing  the  value  of  your  stocks  and  bonds? 

Mr.  LovETT,  In  no  rate  litigation  I  have  been  connected  with — 
and  I  have  been  connected  with  many — did  we  rely  upon  the  stock 
and  bonds.  We  introduced  them  because  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Smyth  v.  Ames,  said  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  could  be 
established  as  to  what  was  a  reasonable  rate ;  that  all  circumstances 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  property  should  be  taken  into  account, 
including  the  stock  and  bonds,  the  market  price  of  the  stock  and 
buiidt,  and  a  great  many  other  circumstances  that  I  do  not  recall; 
and,  lifter  enumerating  all  the  circumstances  the  court  could  f(^esee, 
it  then  said.  "  and  all  other  circumstances  liaving  a  bearing  upon  the 
question."  In  every  rate  litigation  I  have  been  connected  with,  be- 
ginning with  the  early  rate  litigation  with  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission, we  went  further  and  proved  what  we  considered  to  be  the 
value  of  the  property,  putting  the  stock  and  bonds  in  simply  as  one 
circumstance,  along  with  a  great  many  others. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  far-reachmg  effect  which  the  prevailing 
World  War  is  likely  to  have  on  our  financial  situation.  Prior  to  the 
war  billions  of  European  money  was  invested  here.  We  had  prac- 
tically none  invested  abroad.  Money  required  by  Central  and  South 
American  and  other  foreign  countries  was  furnished  by  Europe,  not 
b^  us.  All  that  is  changed.  The  European  money  has  been  largely 
withdrawn,  and,  fortunately,  we  have  been  able  to  absorb  the  securi- 
ties in  which  it  was  invested.  It  probably  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Europe  has  any  money  to  reinvest  here  or  to  supply  Central  and 
South  America  or  other  nations.  There  will  be  a  great  call  upon  us 
for  money  from  Europe  itself,  and  the  nations  formerly  suppfied  by 
Europe  will  also  come  to  us.  When  the  war  ends  and  our  people 
can  decide  with  reasonable  certainty  which  of  the  nations  are  insol- 
vent and  which  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  their  debts,  we  prob* 
ably  shall  begin  to  invest  very  extensively  in  bonds  of  those  we 
know  to  be  good.  The  Govemmenta  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
many  foreign  enterprises  will  be  competing  with  the  railroads  of 
this  country  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  per  annum  that  the  rail- 
roads will  need. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  remedies  which  we  have  to  sug- 
gest Mr.  Thorn  has  presented  so  clearly  and  so  fully  the  opinion  of 
railroad  executives — in  which  I  concur — respecting  the  remedies 
which  should  be  adopted,  that  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this  com- 
mittee to  restate  them  at  length,  or  do  more  than  supplement,  with- 
out repeating,  the  reasons  he  gave,  and  answer  some  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  suggested:  First,  we  believe  that  the  unification 
of  regulation  is  essential,  and  that,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  State 
commissions  in  recent  years.  Congress  will  in  time  be  compelled  to 
exercise  its  power  in  the  premises.  To  unify  regulation,  there  should 
be  a  complete,  consistent,  harmonious,  and  related  system  of  regu- 
lation. We  believe  the  best,  if  not  the  only  practicable,  method  is  the 
Federal  incorporation  of  railroads  by  general  law,  which  will  make 
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incorporation  tliereunder  compulsory,  thus  imposing  on  all  railroad 
companies  througliout  the  United  States  the  same  corporate  powers 
and  restrictions  with  respect  to  their  financial  operations  and  the 
same  duties  and  obligations  to  the  public  and  the  Government  with 
respect  to  their  duties  and  obligations  as  common  can-iers,  so  that 
everv  investor  will  know  precisely  what  every  railroad  corporation 
may  and  may  not  lawfully  do  in  issuing  and  selling  securities,  and 
every  shipper  and  traveler  may  know  the  dutv  and  obli^ration  of 
every  railroad  company  to  him,  whether  in  Maine  or  California,  in 
Michigan  or  Texas. 

Right  here  let  me  pause  to  call  attention  to  a  harmful  statement — 
though  not  intended  to  be  such — bv  Commissioner  Thelen  to  this 
comiiiittee.  He  said  that,  so  far  as  ne  knew,  the  railroads  might  be 
advociiting  Fedeml  incorporation  by  special  act  of  Congress,  thus 
leading  to  a  swarm  of  railroad  representatives  aliout  the  Capitol, 
constantly  seeking  from  Congress  special  favors  and  special  consid- 
eration. Now,  I  have  attendwl  a  great  many  conferences  of  the  rail- 
road executives,  who  havd  been  considering  and  trying  to  help  with 
suggestions  for  a  constructive  system  of  legisliition.  and  I  never 
heard  a  single  railroad  man  or  a  railroad  lawyer  throughout  this 
whole  time  in  all  these  conferences  suggest  Federal  incorporation 
by  special  act  of  Congress.  We  do  not  want  that  any  more  than 
Commissioner  Thelen  does;  and  certainly  the  first  time  that  I  ever 
heard  of  it  was  when  I  read  it  in  Mr.  Thelen's  statement  before  this 
committee  that  that  might  be  something  that  we  are  seeking.  We 
want  a  unified  regulation,  a  regulation  that  will  put  all  corpora- 
tions upon  the  same  basis,  and  give  notice  to  everybody,  to  every 
investor,  what  railroad  corporations  may  do  and  what  they  may  not 
do,  so  that  in  issuing  securities  there  will  be  but  one  law  to  examine 
and  not  the  laws,  general  and  special  and  otherwise,  of  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  different  States;  so  that  every  corporation  shall  have 
exactly  the  same  rights  and  the  same  obligations  with  respect  to  its 
financial  matters;  so  I  want  to  say  that  we  do  not,  as  Mr.  Thelen 
supposes,  ask  for  any  special  legislation. 

We  believe  that  Congress  has  power  to  provide  by  general  law  for 
the  incorporation  of  all  railroad  companies  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  require  all  existing  companies  to  i-eincorporate  un- 
der such  law.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  will  cite,  without 
taking  your  time  to  analyze,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  in  mj'  opinion,  make  thi.s  clear:  McCulloch  v.  Marvland 
(4  Wheat..  316) :  Houston  East  &  West  Texas  Kaiiwav  r.  Tjnited 
States  {234  U.  vS..  342) :  Reagan  »■.  Mercantile  Trust  Co."  {154  U.  S., 
413,  414, 410) ;  Smyth  r.  Ames  (169  U.  S.,  466,  519) :  Minnesota  Rate 
Case  (230  U.  S.,  352,  425) ;  Thompson  r.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
(9  Wall.,  579)  :  California  i-.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  (127  U.  S.,  1 ) : 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Goodrich  Transit  Co.  (224  U.  S„ 
194)  ;  and  Southern  Railwav  v.  United  States  (222  U.  S..  20). 

In  Reagan  »'.  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  dealing  with  the  Federal  char- 
ter of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  in  Symth  v.  Ames,  consid- 
ering the  Fe<leral  charter  of  the  then  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  it 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  creating  a  Federal  railroad 
corporation  Congress  had  the  power  to  withdraw  it  from  State  regu- 
lation with  respect  to  even  its  intrastate  i-ates,  and  the  only  inference 
from  the  Minnesota  Rate  Case  is  that  in  regulating  interstate  rates 
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Congress,  as  incidental  to  such  regulation,  could  regulate  intrastate 
rates,  and  in  the  Shreveport  case  (234  U.  S.,  342)  the  court  directly  so 
decided. 

Congress  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  to  establish  post  roads,  and  to  make  war 
and  provide  for  the  national  defense.  In  exercising  these  and  other 
express  powers,  Congress  is  authorized  by  the. last  clause  of  section 
8.  Article  I,  of  the  Constitution,  "To  m^e  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof,"  and 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  tliereof 
are  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land."  It  is  easily  demonstrable  that 
the  wise  ana  effective  regulation  of  interstate  railroad  rates  requires 
the  like  regulation  of  intrastate  railroad  rates.  It  is  familiar  consti- 
tntional  law  that  any  power  which  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
exercise  in  carrying  out  and  executing  the  powers  expressly  conferred 
upon  it  is  to  be  implied  from  the  last  clause  of  section  8,  Article  I, 
and  thus  follows  the  power  to  regulate  intrastate  rates  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  the  effective  regulation  of  interstate  rates.  But  I  will 
not  pursue  the  legal  argument,  for  the  question  seems  settled  by  the 
cases  cited. 

Congress  may  go  as  far  as  it  likes  in  the  regulation  of  the  corpora- 
tions created  by  it  and  of  the  railroads  owned  by  them.  It  may  with- 
draw them  entirely  from  regulation  by  the  States  or  it  may  permit 
regulation  to  such  extent  as  it  may  prescribe.  It  is,  of  course,  for 
Congress  to  say  how  far  it  will  go. 

I  nave  seen  a  suggestion  from  some  of  the  opponents  of  Federal 
incorporation  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  the  railroads  to  tir  to  escape 
taxation  by  the  States.  Possibly,  if  the  regulation  was  being  enacted 
by  Germany  for  us  just  at  this  time,  it  might  be  so  provided ;  but  the 
legislation  is  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  does  not  represent  the  railroads  merely,  but  represents  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  would  withdraw  that  source  of  revenue 
from  the  States  and  would  exempt  the  railroads  from  taxation  by  the 
States  is  not  at  all  credible. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  taxation  of  these  railroads  by  the  States  in  a  manner 
that  will  provide  for  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  taxes 
between  the  different  States,  rather  than  to  allow  each  State  or  one 
State  to  pile  on  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  it  should  and  another 
not  as  much  as  it  should.  Congress  could  require  the  railroads  run- 
ning through  several  States  to  be  taxed  as  a  whole,  and  to  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  different  States  on  mileage,  or  any  other  basis  that  it 
wanted  to.  We  are  not  advocating  anyuiing  of  tne  sort,  and  possibly 
it  would  be  unwise  in  the  original  legislation  to  undertake  it.  It  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  studied.  We  are  not  asking  it  and  not 
advocating  it.  but  speaking  from  my  own  individual  views  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  States  and  for  the  whole  country  if 
that  were  done.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  decrease  the  taxes  of  the 
railroads ;  it  might  increase  them ;  but  there  would  be  a  more  equitable 
distribution  among  the  different  States.  But  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  not  advocating  that  at  all. 
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We  believe  that  exclusive  congressional  regulation  of  the  issue 
and  sale  of  stock,  bonds,  and  other  securities,  of  the  rates  to  be 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property,  and  of  all 
matters  of  transportation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
an  adequat«  system  of  transportation  for  the  country  and  to  check 
the  growing  fear  that  rapidlj^  increasing  State  regulation  will  lead 
to  conditions  seriously  impairing  the  service  as  well  as  the  credit  of 
the  railroads. 

Let  me  refer  again,  and  emphasize  if  I  can,  to  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  this  State  regulation,  within  the  last  five  years  largely,  and 
that  we  do  not  yet  realize  or  appreciate  the  full  enect  of  it. 

The  most  urgent  feature,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  exclusive  regu- 
lation by  Congress  of  the  issue  of  securities,  with  provision  for  the 
proper  establishment,  maintenance,  and  financing  of  all  interstate 
railroad  systems,  without  reference  to  the  conflicting  and  peculiar, 
if  not  selfish,  requirements 'of  some  one  or  more  of  the  States 
traversed. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  railroad  executives  who  have 
been  considering  this  matter  was  that  the  regulation  of  all  matters 
essentially  local  and  incidental,  not  impairing  the  service,  and  all 
matters  of  taxation  should  remain  with  the  iStates,  as  at  present.  The 
corporation  should  not  be  entitled  to  remove  suits  to  the  Federal 
courts  by  reason  of  being  a  Federal  corporation. 

Experience,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  every 
step  which  Congress  may  take  extending  its  regulation  of  interstate 
railroads,  in  lieu  of  condictin^  State  regulation. 

You  may  well  ask  whethei-  it  is  necessary  to  federalize  all  railroad 
companies  by  requiring  them  to  reincorporate  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  enable  Congress  to  n^ulate  their  securities,  their 
transportation  chnrges,  and  their  service.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it 
is  not.  That  is  to  say,  I  believe  it  would  be  practicable,  with  proper 
care,  to  draft  a  law  by  which  Congress  could  regulate  State  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  railroad  transportation  in  the  particulars 
mentioned.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  this  could  be  done.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  the  object  could  be  accomplished  more  effectively,  with 
less  friction  and  confusion,  and  with  better  results  to  the  public  and 
everybody,  by  requiring  Federal  incorporation.  I  will  illustrate 
briefly  some  important  differences  in  the  two  systems. 

It  is  elemental  law  that  a  corporation  derives  its  corporate  poweis 
from  the  government  that  creates  it  and  can  exercise  none  not  con- 
ferred— especially  none. prohibited — by  that  government.  Now,  let 
us  take  for  illustration  some  well-known  railroad — one  near  us — say, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  That  company,  I  believe,  is  a  corporation  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  It  can  exercise  only  such  powers  as  the 
State  of  Maryland  confers  upon  it.  It  can  exercise  even  these  in 
some  other  State  only  by  consent  of  such  State.  But  it  can  not  exer- 
cise in  any  other  State  any  more  than  in  Maryland  powers  denied  to 
it  by  Maryland,  the  State  of  its  creation.  Ordinarily  a  State  specifies 
the  maximum  amount  of  capital  stock  a  corporation  may  issue  and 
prescribes  how  it  shall  be  issued  and  disposed  of  and  regulates  in 
detail  its  corporate  functions,  particularly  m  the  matter  of  capitaliza- 
Uon.  Let  us  suppose  that  Congress,  in  regulating  the  finances  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  prescribes  corporate  procedure  entirely 
different  from  and  in  direct  conflict  with  that  prescribed  for  the 
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Baltir>!ore  &,  Ohio  by  the  State  of  Mar^'Iand.  Suppose  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  expressly  deny  its  ci-eature,  the  Baltimore  &. 
Ohio,  the  necessary  power  to  do  the  financing  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  Congress.  May  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  proceed  to  do  things 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State  that  created  it  and  exercise 
powers  denied  by  that  State?  My  own  opinion  is  that,  within  the 
act  of  Cwigress,  it  may.  But  the  question  is  doubtful  and  able  lawyers 
disagree.  Witliout  taking  the  time  to  argue  the  question,  my  reasons, 
briefly,  are  that  we  live  under  a  dual  government;  that  the  National 
Government  operates  directly  on  the  citizen,  the  corporation,  all 
property,  and  everything  within  its  territory,  precisely  as  the  State 
laws  do;  that  the  laws  of  Congress  are  paramount;  that  Congress  has 
plenary  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  and  ail  the  instrumen- 
talities thereof;  and  that,  if  Congress  declares  by  a  proper  enact- 
ment, that  a  railroad  company,  or  other  instrumentality  of  interstate 
commerce,  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  certain  powers,  that  declara- 
tion is  the  supreme  law,  and  any  State  law  inconsistent  with  it  must 
yield. 

But  I  am  much  troubled  by  this  consideration :  Many  States  have 
reserved  the  power  to  repeal  railroad  and  other  charters  granted  under 
their  laws.  Suppose  the  State  repeals  the  charter  of  the  railroad 
company.  It  might  be  within  its  rights;  it  might  not  be  responsible 
to  Congress.  If  the  reservation  of  the  right  was  clear  it  might  not 
even  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  give  a  reason  for  its  exercise.  The 
corporation  would  be  at  an  end.  There  would  be  no  congressional 
act  for  incorporation  to  which  the  railroad  could  turn.  How  would 
you  meet  such  a  situation  in  attempting  to  carry  out  a  national 
policy  by  utilizing  the  existing  State  corporations?  This,  to  my 
mind*,  is  the  most  serious  and,  indeed,  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any 
plan  for  utilizing  the  State  corporations  in  a  system  of  national 
regulation. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Has  that  ever  happened.  Judge,  where  a  State  left 
the  property  homeless  and  houseless  by  repealing  the  charter  and 
there  was  nobody  else  ready  to  take  it  up  and  renew  it? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  It  is  about  to  happen  in  Texas,  Judge  Adamson.  My 
information  is  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Texas  Legislature  to 
repeal  the  charter  of  any  corporation  of  that  State  that  obeys  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  instead  of  the  State  commission. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  because  of  a  controversy  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  decision  in  the  Shreveport  case;  and  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  Congress  passes  a  law  authorizing  and  permitting  a  State 
railroad  corporation  to  issue  bonds  when  the  policy  of  that  State  is 
not  to  allow  it  to  issue  them,  that  some  State  would  take  measures 
to  forfeit  the  charter  of  the  corporation  that  obeyed  the  Federal  law 
rather  than  the  State  law. 

You  could  not,  in  an  act  of  this  sort,  compel  the -corporation  to 
issue  the  bonds.  The  most  you  could  do  would  be  to  give  it  the  right 
to  issue  them;  and  the  State  might  say,  just  as  they  sometimes  say 
to  the  corporations  about  their  interstate  rates,  "  Yes ;  you  have  the 
power  to  do  that ;  you  have  the  power  under  the  act  of  Congress  to 
issue  these  securities,  but  if  you  do  it,  we  will  exercise  our  power, 
the  power  which  we  have,  to  take  away  your  charter." 

Mr.  Adamson.  Would  you  compel  the  directors  of  a  Federal  cor- 
poration to  issue  bonds  and  stocks  if  they  did  not  want  to? 
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Mr.  LovETT.  I  would  not;  but  I  would  put  the  directors  of  a  Fed- 
eral corporation  inhere  they  could  exercise  tliis  ripht  provided  for 
in  the  national  interest,  without  coercion  from  any  State, 

So  long  as  the  States  would  content  themselves  with  a-mere  refusal 
to  grant,  or  even  ii  prohibition  of  the  power  to  issue  securities  and 
take  othei-  action  contemplated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  impossible,  because,  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  law  of 
Congress  would  prevail.  But  the  States  which  have  reserved  in  their 
constitutions,  or  by  other  valid  law,  the  right  of  alteration,  amend- 
ment, and  repeal  of  corporation  chai-ters,  as  most  of  them  have,  could, 
in  my  judgment,  effectively  coerce  all  railroad  corporations  created 
by  them  in  submitting  to  all  the  restraints  and  restrictions  imposed 
by  them  upon  sucli  corporations,  however  ample  might  be  the  right 
and  power  conferred  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

I  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  proposition  that  a  general  law  pro- 
viding for  the  incorporation  of  all  new  and  the  reincorporation  of 
all  existing  railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  with 
such  limitations  and  restrictions  upon  corporate  powers  as  Congress 
may  prescribe,  is  the  only  effective  means  for  regulating  the  financial 
operations  of  railroad  companies,  and  providing  a  method  by  which 
they  can  reestablish  their  credit  and  get  the  money  that  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  continued  growth  and  de%'elopment  of  the 
transportation  facilities  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  bother  myself  with  any  legal  theories  as  to  whether  the 
reincorporation  under  an  act  of  Congress  of  an  existing  State  railroad 
company  works  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation.  That  is  merely 
dealing  with  legal  fictions.  Nor  do  I  care  much  about  the  theories 
as  to  the  rights  of  titockholders  to  object  to  fundamental  changes.  It 
is  enough  that  every  railroad  was  built  and  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  every  stockholder  has  enjoyed  the  ^nefits  with  ful' 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  that  commerce  and 
every  instrumentality  of  it.  Congress  lias  regulated  it  already  in 
various  ways,  including  its  bool^eeping  with  respect  to  strictly 
intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  transactions  (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  v.  Goodrich  Transit  Co.,  224  U.  S.,  194) ;  the  character 
and  equipment  of  its  cars  even  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
(Southern  Railway  v.  United  States,  222  U.  S.,  20) ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  treat,  in  its  accounts,  abandoned  property,  even 
though  this  deprives  certain  preferred  stockholders  of  dividends 
whicn  they  might  otherwise  get  (Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Ca 
V.  United  States,  231  U.  S.,  423).  No  stockholder  of  a  railroad  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  ever  had  any  right  to 
withdraw  such  instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce  from  business 
whenever  the  method  of  regulation  did  not  suit  him.  If  Congress 
chooses  to  make  the  corporation  owning  a  railroad  a  Federal,  inSesd 
of  a  State  corporation,  it  is  merely  exercising  its  right  to  determine 
the  means  and  agencies  for  the  better  regulation  of  such  commerce; 
and  I  can  not  see  that  a  stockholder  has  any  more  right  to  object 
than  when  Congress  choses  cars  of  certain  designs  and  equipped 
with  certain  appliances,  instead  of  those  selected  by  the  owners  of 
the  railroad. 

With  respect  to  existing  corporations,  Congress  should  require 
them  to  reincorporate  by  filing  with  the  designated  agency  oi  the 
Government  articles  of  reincorporation,  whic£  should  contain  the 
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statements  and  declarations  Congress  may  prescribe ;  and  thereupon 
they  should  become  Federal  corporations,  instead  of  State  corpora- 
tions, and  possess  the  powers  which  Congress,  by  the  act  for  rein- 
corporation declares  such  corporations  shall  possess. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  Judge,  would  it  answer  your  purpose  to  apply  the 
compulsion  to  the  new  corporations,  and  only  permit  the  old  corpora- 
tions to  reincorporate  whenever  they  saw  proper! 

Mr.  Lo^-ETT.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  It  would  serve  my  purpose, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  serre  the  purposes  of  the  public, 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  mean  the  purpose  you  have  in  view, 

Mr,  LoiiiTT.  No,  sir.  It  woula  not,  for  the  reason  that  to  make  it 
merely  optional  with  the  railroad  company  whether  or  not  it  should 
incorporate  under  the  act  of  CongresS  would'be  giving  that  corpora- 
tion the  power  to  supersede  the  laws  of  a  State  at  its  pleasure.  If  it 
were  optional,  the  Union  Pacific  could  run  along  in  obedience  to  the 
State  laws  until  it  made  up  its  mind  to  change,  and  then  it  would 
supersede  absolutely  the  State  laws  relating  to  its  corporate  affairs. 
I  do  not  believe  that  option  ought  to  be  given  to  any  corporation. 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be,  because  I  do  not  believe  an  act  of  Congress 
that  left  it  optional  would  be  constitutional.  In  order  to  supersede 
the  State  laws  it  requires  the  paramount  power  of  Congress.  So  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  constitutional  nor  do  I  believe  it  would  be 
right.  In  some  States,  where  the  State  laws  are  not  as  oppressive 
as  others,  the  corporations  would  probably  stay  in, 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  are  an  older  and  better  looking  lawyer  than  I 
am,  but  I  believe  I  would  follow  your  constitutional  law  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  I  think  your  compulsion  would  be  more  of  a  consti- 
tutional difficulty  than  your  voluntary  scheme, 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  hate  to  be  shaken  in  my  own  opinion.  Judge  Adam- 
son,  but 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  can  not  shake  you,  but  I  am  trying  to  learn  about 
tills  thing. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  this  subject.  It  has 
been  considered  by  a  great  many  very  able  lawyers,  and  I  believe 
they  are  all  agreed  on  that  point,  many  of  them  very  much  against 
their  will.  When  the  railroad  executives  first  took  up  the  discussion 
of  this  I  believe  a  large  majority  were  in  favor  of  havii^  it  optional, 
but  they  were  all  forced  to  the  other  view  because  they  w^re  con- 
vinced that  it  would  not  only  not  be  constitutional,  but  that  the 
^^ason  for  the  law  would  very  largely  disappear,  to  leave  it  optional 
to'  a  railroad  to  change  its  government  or  not,  at  its  pleasure. 

The  obligations  to  creditors  and  all  other  pri^■ate  nffhts  and  rela- 
tions should  continue  as  before,  and  the  stock  and  tlie  certificates 
representing  it  should  remain  as  before  until  transfers  are  made  in 
the  usual  manner;  and,  of  course,  the  certificates  would,  in  form  as 
well  as  in  fact,  represent  stock  of  the  reincorporated  company.  Some- 
one has  discovered  in  this  suggestion  a  scheme  for  validating  invalid 
stock.  Such  would  not,  and  certainly  need  not,  be.  the  effect,  for  it 
could  be  provided  in  the  act  that  such  reincorporation  should  not, 
as  between  the  corporation  and  its  stockholders  and  creditors,  create 
any  new  rights  or  obligation  or  validate  anything  already  invalid. 
In  short,  on  a  given  day  to  be  specified  in  the  act  of  Congress,  all 
railroad  corporations  oi  the  United  States  would  cease  to  oe  State 
corporations   and    would   become   Federal   corporations  with   the 
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powers  ^et  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress;  and  would  thereafter  be 
bound,  with  respect  to  all  corporate  jiowers  and  action,  by  the  terms 
of  such  act,  rather  than  by  the  various  State  statutes  and  special 
charters. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  the  act  of  Congress  would  be  the  charter  of 
each  corporation  i 

Mr.  LovETT,  In  effect;  yes,  sir. 

Federal  incorporation,  or  complete  Federal  refrulation  in  any  form, 
will,  of  course,  add  enormously  to  the  work  of  commission  super- 
vision, and  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  even  now  hopelessly  overburdened. 

How  is  this  problem  of  sup^ision  to  be  solved?  Railroad  execu- 
tives have  thought  of  it  a  great  deal.  All  realize  that  supervision 
has  come  to  stay,  and  none  would  abolish  it  if  he  could.  But  how 
can  it  be  made  workable?  There  have  been  proposals  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  commission  be  enlarged,  and,  indeed,  that  it  be  en- 
larged to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  subdivide  itself  into  several  com- 
missions sitting  separately.  We  see  no  objection  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  commission  to  such  an  extent  as  Congress  may  deem  advisable, 
but  we  believe  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  by  having  the  commission  divide  itself  into  several  sections. 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  creating  circuit  courts  of  appeal  and  other 
tribunals,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  been  enlarged 
and  divided  into  sections  for  the  final  decision  of  cases  t  It  is  not 
certain  that  there  would  have  been  confusion  and  uncertainty  and  a 
great  loss  of  character  for  the  court,  and  that  it  would  not  have 
attained  that  confidence,  respect,  and  esteem  of  the  people  which  is 
now  so  universal? 

Moreover,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  existing 
law  is  clothed  with  different  functions  which  are  so  inconsistent  as  to 
greatly  impair  its  use  to  the  country.  It  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  detection  and  punishment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  hearing  and 
deciding.  In  reorganizing  the  commission  we  beheve  it  would  be  wise 
to  separate  these  inconsistent  functions,  which  violate  one  of  our 
fundamental  principles  of  government,  and  that  such  separation  will 
also  lead  to  a  better  organization. 

We  believe  that  several  commissions  are  necessary.  The  present 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  vested  with  the  higher 
powers  and  duties  arising  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  and 
other  laws  of  Congress  regulating  commerce,  such  as  the  power  of 
hearing  and  deciding  complaints,  and  over  the  rates  and  the  regnla- 
tions  of  the  carriers  and  the  issue  of  securities;  and  that  the  remain- 
ing duties,  such  as  inspection,  detection,  prosecution,  and  correction, 
safety-appliance  re4^uirements,  statistics,  etc,  should  be  conferred 
upon  a  new  commission  with  some  other  name— for  instance,  "Federal 
railroad  commission."  But  in  order  to  coordinate  and  harmonize  tlw 
system  of  regulation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  the  right,  but  should  not  be  required,  to  review  any  action  of 
the  additional  commission. 

We  also  believe  that  regional  commissions  should  be  established  to 
assist  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  exercising  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  that  end  should  make  all  such  investigations  and  hear  and 
determine  all  such  complaints  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
higher  commission  shall  direct.    The  orders  of  the  regional  commis- 
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sion  should'not  become  effective  until  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  should  stand  approved  as.  of  course — 
unless  excejited  to  at  a  time  to  be  limited — somewhat  analogous  to 
the  practice  with  respect  to  masters  in  chancery.  The  regions  ought 
to  be  created  with  i-eference  to  traffic  territories  ratlier  than  geographi- 
cally; and  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  promptly  hear  and  determine  the  comphiints  of  every 
locality,  and  as  near  the  complaining  loaility  as  practicable.  We 
believe  that  all  the  commissionei's  should  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  long  terms,  and  should  re- 
ceive good  salaries.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  get  good  men  but  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  mere  clerks  of  the  principal  commis- 
sion, which  is  an  evil  feature  of  the  present  system  of  rearing  and 
deciding  cases. 

The  reorganization  of  the  commissison  alone  such  lines  would,  in 
onr  judgment,  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  and  able 
agencies  for  the  prompt  decision  of  all  questions  and  quick  perform- 
ance of  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  commission  under  the  law, 
and  avoid  those  long  delays  that  are  so  hurtful  in  the  decision  of  com- 
mercial matters.  Questions  of  rates  and  commerce  can  not  endure 
delay.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  Government 
regulation  of  railroad  rates.  Changes  in  trade  and  trade  relations  are 
frequent  and  rapid,  and  rates  must  be  adjusted  to  them.  Any  system 
of  regulation  which  does  not  provide  for  a  prompt  decision  of  such 
questions  will  bear  heavily  upon  commerce  and  business.  The  plan 
suggested  for  a  commission  to  deal  with  and  enforce  the  purely 
administrative  and  punitive  provisions  of  the  law  and  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  regional  commissions  to  assist  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  admits  of  such  expansion  as  the  growth  of  the  work  an(J 
the  extension  of  the  law  may  require.  The  utter  inadequacy  o£  the 
present  organization  to  do  the  work  imposed  upon  it  can  be  better 
understood  when  it  is  realized  that  but  two  additional  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  it  was  cre- 
ated 30  years  ago,  although  the  duties  of  the  commission  have  been 
multiplied  many  fold  by  the  amendments  and  additions  to  the  inter- 
state commerce  act  since  it  was  originally  passed  and  by  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  railroads  and  the  commerce  handled  by  them. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
railroad  development  of  this  country,  for  providing  the  necessary 
transportation  facilities  for  the  rapidly  growing  population  and 
commerce  of  this  country,  no  longer  rests  with  the  railroad  officers  and 
railroad  managers  entirely.  We  have  our  share,  but  it  rests  primarily 
on  Congress.  Whenever  the  Government  regulates  the  rates  and 
regulates  the  financial  administration  of  railroads,  and  regulates  the 
borrowing  of  money  and  the  issuance  of  securities,  it  relieves  the  rail- 
road officers  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  and  developing  trans- 
portation systems  except  within  the  limits  of  the  revenue  that  can  be 
realized  from  such  rates  and  under  such  restrictions. 

Now,  we  do  not  oimptain  of  this  regulation.  I  am  distinctly  in 
favor  of  Government  regulation,  I  think  the  greatest  blessing  that 
ever  befell  the  railroads  of  this  country  since  my  connection  with 
them  was  the  act  of  1906,  which  gave  trie  commission  the  power  to 
send  its  inspectors  to  the  offices  of  the  railroads  and  effectively  detect 
ftnd  punish  rebates. 
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That  put  an  end  to  the  greatest  and  most  blighting  evrl  in  the  rail- 
road business.  There  are  many  other  advantages  from  Government 
regulation  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  railroads,  and  that  leave  no 
doubt,  at  le&tit  in  my  mind,  that  Government  regulation  has  been  a 
ci"eat  blessing  to  tlie  railroads,  and  we,  of  course,  all  know  that  do 
back  track  is  going  to  be  taken  on  it. 

But  the  overwhelming  necessity  is  to  have  a  unified  system  of  regu- 
lation. Instead  of  a  multitude  of  governments  each  establishing  its 
own  regulation,  its  own  system,  most  of  it  prompted  by  s<Hne  particu- 
lar evil,  most  of  it  designed  to  punish  and  restrain  and  restrict  the 
exercise  of  corporate  powers;  never  any  conference  or  cooperation  or 
coordination  of  these  systems  of  regulation — it  is  impossiole  to  pro- 
vide this  country  with  the  railroad  transportation  facilities  necessary 
under  such  conflicting  laws.  Let  me  say,  again,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  because  it  is  vastly  important,  we  do  not  i-ealize  and  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  extent  of  this  State  regulation,  because  it  is  so  new.  Think. 
for  a  moment,  that  10  years  ago  the  great  trunk  lines  were  unre- 
stricted in  their  financial  operations.  This  great  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  f)hio  Rivers  on  the  south  and  Canada  on 
tlie  north,  and  including  Kew  York  on  the  east  and  Illinois  on  tlte 
west,  within  only  the  last  10  years  has  been  subjected  to  this  con- 
flicting regulation,  and  much  of  it  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  We  have  not  yet  realized  the  full  extent  of  this  regulation, 
and  the  commissions  have  not  yet  gotten  into  full  action.  We  ought 
to  have  a  complete  system  of  regulation,  a  uniform  system,  applymg 
throughout  the  country,  with  all  the  administrative  agencies  to  ei- 
fectively  enforce  it,  and  to  hear  and  determine  every  complaint.  Lrt 
the  existing  State  commissions,  if  they  choose — and  most  of  them  are 
already  authorized— be  alert  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  thair 
own  people,  and  when  there  is  anything  in  the  situation  which  they 
think  is  wrong,  submit  it  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Will  you  enumerate  some  of  the  things  you  think 
might  be  left,  that  these  State  commissions  might  do,  if  your  plan 
were  adopted? 

Mr.  LoiirrT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Adahson,  If  you  do  not  leave  much  for  them  to  do,  we  might 
turn  them  off  and  save  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Lo^'ETT.  You  might  employ  them  as  regional  commissioners. 
Will  you  indulge  me  a  moment? 

Chairman  Thelen,  of  the  California  commission,  in  his  statement 
before  this  committee,  at  page  536  of  the  record,  stated  that  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  the  following  utilities  of  various 
classes  filed  reports  with  the  commission : 


Steam  railroads,  under  coastructlon _.  4 

Electric  rallroflila,  operative 35 

Electric  railroads,  lessor 2 

Express    companies ' 3 

Car    companies . .  2 

Water   carrleis— 


Electric    companies.. 


Gas  and  electric  companies 

Telephone    companies 


(There  seems  to  be  some  activity  in  the  telephone  business.! 
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Mr.  Adamsox.  That  commission  evidently  had  some  duties  other 
than  those  which  related  to  railroads. 

Mr.  LovTTT.   (Continuing  reading:) 

Telephone  oompanlea 114 

Telegraph  conipoDles 3 

Telt^hont-  oniJ  telegraph  cimiiwinles 7 

Wnter  conipflnles 329 

Warehousemen 183 

WharfliiKers IS 

Total U17 

Of  which  total,  only  48  were  operating  steam  railroads;  that  is, 
railroads  which  would  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Adamson,  What  I  suggested  was,  would  there  be  any  duties 
left  for  them  to  perform  in  connection  with  these  highways  of  traffic? 

Mr.  LovETT,  There  would  be,  Judge  Adamson.  The  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  is  expressly  required  by  the  act  creating  it,  to  keep 
fiosted  about  all  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  companie-s,  and  to  regu- 
ate  those  that  are  within  its  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Would  not  a  Federal  incorporation  take  it  out  of  that 
jurisdiction  ? 

Mr.  Lo^-ETT  (continuing).  And  to  iile  complaints  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  any  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  they  should 
deem  proper. 

Now,  tnese  commissions,  aside  from  their  other  duties,  could  be 
alert  for  the  interests  of  their  States,  and  could  take  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  'Commission,  whenever  a  matter  that 
affected  intei-state  rates,  affected  the  interests  of  their  States,  arose. 
There  would  be  no  doubt  that  many  matters,  like  grade  crossings, 
and  a  multitude  of  things  affecting  interstate  railroads,  purely  of  a 
local  character  that  should  be  left  under  their  jurisdiction.  That 
would  depend,  of  course,  on  how  far  Congress  wished  to  go. 

Mr.  Thom.  Taxation  would  be  another  thing. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes ;  taxation. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Judge,  if  you  did  not,  in  the  original  act,  put  in 
there  all  those  things,  the  question  would  be  always  open  and  there 
would  be  agitation  to  get  rid  of  them  after  you  once  incorporated 
under  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  would  rest  entirety  with  Congress  how  far  they 
would  go, 

I  have  but  few  words  more,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  railroads  to  this 
country.  The  European  countries  existed  and  grew  up  before  there 
were  any  railroads.  The  towns  and  cities  and  business  and  popula- 
tion were  all  practically  set  or  placed  before  there  were  any  railroads. 
They  have  more  or  less  water  transportation,  whereas  in  this  country 
we  have  almost  none ;  the  country  was  built  on,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  by,  the  railroads. 

The  population  is  adjusted  to  the  railroads;  the  agriculture  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  railroads;  manufacturing  and  everything  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  railroads  and  railroad  transportation.  There  is 
scarcely  a  village  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
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town  of  over  10,000  population  that  is  not  dependent  upon  some  rail- 
road, almost,  for  its  life.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  is 
more  dependent  upon  proper  railroad  transportation  than  the  t'nited 
States;  and  it  does,  I  submit,  reflect  somewhat  on  onr  capacity  for 
self-government  to  allow  transportation  facilities  as  vita!  as  ours  is 
to  the  life  of  this  Nation  to  be  torn  and  discouraged  and  demoralized 
by  such  a  medley  of  regulation  as  we  have,  and  as  we  have  rapidly 
developed  in  recent  years  instead  of  establishing  one  complete  system 
for  the  regulation  of  all  the  rnili-oads  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  all  the  States. 

Sooner  or  later  Congress  must  take  hold  of  this.  It  may  not  be 
done  now.  in  this  term  or  at  this  session,  or  the  next  year  or  the  year 
after ;  but  the  time  is  coming  when  Congress  will  have  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  regulate  them  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better. 

I  regret  to  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  patient  courtesy  you  have  ^own  me.  Of  course,  I  am  ready 
now  to  answer  any  questions, 

Mr.  Abamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  wish  now  to  go  on  with  the 
cross-examination?  It  is  near  adjournment  time,  and  possibly  the 
ju^re  would  prefer  to  rest. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  prefer  to  go  on  now  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr,  LovETT.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  \ou  stated,  Judge  Liovett,  that  the  Union  Pacific 
was  a  Federal  corporation  and  its  property  was  sold  out  under  fore- 
closure, and  that  in  reorganizing,  inasmudi  as  there  was  no  Federal 
incorporation  act,  you  were  obliged  to  go  to  a  State  for  your  charter. 
Do  you  know  why  the  Union  Pacific  Co,  went  to  the  State  of  Utah 
for  its  charter  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  property  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  my  information  is  that  they  wanted  power  to  ac- 
quire everything  that  the  Federal  corporation  owned,  including  the 
stocks  of  certain  coal  mines  and  various  other  properties,  and  that 
power  was  not  obtainable  under  the  laws  of  any  other  States  in  which 
the  line  was  situated.  That,  however,  is  hearsay.  The  law  of  Utah 
authorized  it  to  purchase  whatever  was  sold  at  the  foreclosure  sale  of 
the  Union  Pacific  properties. 

The  Chairsian.  Was  there  a  special  act  of  incorporation  passed  in 
Utah,  or  did  you  incorporate  under  the  general  law  * 

Mr.  LovETT.  Under  the  general  law. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  general  law  contain  the  powers  which 
you  desired? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  States  did  the  Union  Pacific  operate 
before  this  new  corporation  was  formed,  and  how  many  after,  and 
what  States? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming, and  Utah.  I  speak  only  of  the  Union  Pacific  proper  and  not 
of  its  subsidiary  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  seven  States. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,  sir- 
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The  Chahchan.  And  in  how  many  corporations  did  it  hold  such  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock  as  to  enable  it  to  control  their  opera- 
tions— and  I  am  speaking  now  of  railroad  corporations — and  in  what 
States! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Are  you  speaking  now 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  Utah  incorporation, 

Mr,  LovETT,  The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  the  original  Federal 
corporation,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad  Co.,  a  Federal  corporation, 
or  possibly  a  Kansas  corporation 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  recapitulate  the  corporations, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  vou  to  state  how  many  States,  outside  of 
these  seven,  you  operatea  in  through  the  ownership  or  control  of 
other  corporations. 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  controlled  companies  that  are  now  embraced  in  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Bailroad  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lo\-ETT.  That  operated  in  the  States  of  Utah  and  Nevada  and 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  extending  a  short  way  into  Oregon.  I  am  not 
sure  it  controlled,  prior  to  the  receivership,  the  lines  of  the  Oregon 
.Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  I  was  not 
connected  with  the  company  at  that  time,  and  am  therefore  not  as 
familiar  with  those  old  historical  facts  as  I  might  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  It  now  controls  the  lines  to  which  you  have  last 
referred! 

Mr.  LovCTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  since  the  Utah  incorporation,  has  the  area 
of  its  operations  been  contracted  or  enlarged ! 

Mr.  LovETr.  Been  enlarged. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  States! 

Mr.  LovxTT.  In  all  the  States  in  which  it  operates,  except  in  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,  where  it  has  merely  terminals,  it  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  construction  of  new  lines,  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  independ- 
ent lines,  and  by  the  construction  of  various  extensions  under  separate 
corporations,  which  were  afterwards  merged  into  the  main  company. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  States  does  it  operate  now,  outside 
of  the  seven  to  which  you  just  referred! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Including  the  seven,  it  operates  in  11  States,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  it  owns — no,  it  does  not  operate  in  Nevada.  It  op- 
erates now  in  11  States,  including  all  of  those  previously  named,  ex- 
cept Nevada.  It  also  owns  half  the  stock  and  half  the  bonds  of  the 
hos  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co.,  which  operates  in  Nevada 
and  California,  as  well  as  in  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  road  that  stretches  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Los  Angeles! 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  dropped  the  operation  of  any  systems 
or  roads  during  this  period! 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  I  should  add  that  before  this  insolvency  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  through  some  form  of  stock  ownership  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar,  b^ause  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  investigate 
it.  it  controlled  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf  Railroad,  and 
other  companies,  including  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Bailroad, 
which,  however,  recently  it  has  since  reacquired. 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  it  at  any  time  control  the  Southern  Pacific! 

Mr.  LoVETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  organization  under  the  laws  of  Utah 
or  before? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  meant  the 
control  also  of  the  Centra]  Pacific,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  LoiF.rr.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman,  You  lost  that  control  through  a  court  decision, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lo\'ETT.  Yes.  The  Supreme  Cqurt  of  the  United  States  held 
it  wiis  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  that  control  terminated 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1913, 

The  Chairman.  It  is  contended  now.  is  it  not.  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  holding  the  Central  Pacific  in  violation  of  the  Shemian 
Act? 

Mr,  Lo^irrr.  It  is  so  contended  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  I  believe,  has  been  decided  against  the 
Government  in  the  circuit  colirt? 

Mr.  LovETT,  So  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shares  of  ordinary  stock,  common 
stock,  and  how  many  shares  of  preferred  stock,  an^  what  amount  of 
bonds  are  outstanding? 

Mr.  Loi'E'rr,  May  I  use  dollars  instead  of  shares,  Mr.  Chairman! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  total  common  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  outstanding,  by  which  I  mean  is  owned  by  the  public,  is  $222,- 
291,600  par  value;  of  preferred  stock,  $99,543,500.  The  bonds  held 
by  the  public  and  issued  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and 
its  various  constituent  companies  aggregate  $334,629,850. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  of  interest,  as  a  rule,  do  your  bonds 
pay? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Mostly  i  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  What  rate  of  interest  is  paid  upon  your  preferi-ed 
stock? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Four  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  on  the  common  stock? 

Mr,  LoiETT.  From  October,  1906,  to  1914  it  paid  10  per  cent. 
From  1914  to  January,  1916,  the  regular  dividend  was  8  per  cent 
There  was  an  extra  dividend  during  that  time,  payable  in  stock  of 
other  corporations  held  by  the  Union  Pacific — a  certain  number  of 
shares,  without  stating,  I  believe,  their  value.  In  December,  1916. 
there  was  declared,  in  addition  to  the  2  per  cent  quarterly  on  the 
common  stock,  an  extra  dividend  of  2  per  cent;  and  another  extra 
dividend  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  payable  April  1,  has  been  de- 
clared. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  that  your  preferred  stock  bears  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  your  bonds.  What  price  is  your  preferred  stock 
quoted  in  the  market? 

Mr.  TjOvett,  It  has  been  quoted  for  a  long  time  at  about  82  per 
cent  of  its  par  value. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  4  per  cent  will  not  hold  that  at  par! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Under  present  conditions?     ,  i.-ibyGoo^lc 
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Mr,  LovKTT.  No. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  Does  4  per  cent  hold  your  bonds  at  par? 

Mr.  LiO^THT.  No ;  they  are  a  little  under  par.  They  have  been  for 
some  time,  Fonnerly  they  were  above  par — our  first-mortgage  bonds — 
because  they  were  savings-bank  inv^ments  in  many  of  the  States 
and  many  of  our  bonds  are  available  as  savings-bank  investments, 
and  that  naturally  adds  to  their  price. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  preferred  stock  issued  at  par,  do  you 
knowy 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  was  issued  in  the  reorganization  following  the 
receivership,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  just  what  it  was  i.ssued  for. 
It  was  issued  to  the  reorjranization  committee  along  with  some  com- 
mon stock  and  all  of  the  nonds  under  a  plan  of  reorganization. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bonds  were  negotiated  at  a  very  favorable 
time  in  the  money  market,  were  they  not? 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  so  understand.  I  was  not  then  connected  with  the 
company. 

The  Chaibman,  If  those  bonds  were  to  become  due  to-day  could 
you  dispose  of  them  at  the  4  per  cent  rate  at  par? 

Mr.  Lo^i:rT.  IVe  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  of  interest  would  they  require? 

Mr.  Lo\'ETT.  At  this  time,  in  order  to  realize  par  for  them,  we 
should  probably  have  to  increase  the  interest  rate  to  around  5  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now  suppose  you  should  issue  preferred  stock  to- 
day for  par,  in  order  to  command  par  what  rate  of  interest  would 
you  have  to  pay  on  that? 

Mr.  Lo^inT.  1  should  say — it  depends,  of  course,  on  the  amount. 
To  issue  the  same  amount  and  with  the  same  rights  as  the  present 
preferred  stock  we  would  have  to  pay  considerably  above  5  per  cent 
m  order  to  realize  par. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  were  to  issue  a  lot  of  common  stock, 
what  rate  of  interest  would  be  required  in  the  shape  of  dividends 
to  sustain  that  stock  at  par  under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  LoiXTT.  Our  present  common  stock  is  selling  from  $135  to 
$140.  While  I  am  not  making  any  predictions,  of  course,  as  to  our 
dividend  policy,  many  holders  of  the  stock  expect  that  extra  dividend 
to  continue  for  a  long  time,  which  with  the  regular  dividend  makes 
10  per  cent  on  the  stock.  Notwithstanding  the  10  per  cent  dividend, 
the  stcck  is  selling  at  $135  to  $140.  which.  I  should  say  roughly,  is 
yielding  about  7  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman,  Tlien.  under  present  conditions,  in  order  to  main- 
tain bonds,  preferred  stock,  an(l  common  stock  at  par,  there  would 
have  to  be  as'^urance  as  to  the  bonds  that  they  would  pay  5  per  cent, 
as  to  the  preferred  stock  that  it  would  pay  6  per  cent,  and  as  to  the 
common  stock,  that  it  would  pay  7  per  cent.  Would  that  be  about 
the  relative  interest  that  the  market  would  expect  in  order  to  sustain 
the  securities  at  par  with  a  good  road  that  had  an  established  business 
and  valuable  assets? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  would  not  say  the  preferred  stock  would  have  to 
pay  as  much  as  6  per  cent.  It  would  have  to  pay  more  than  5  per 
cent.  With  that  modification  and  with  conditions  as  they  exist  at 
this  time,  I  should  say  your  statement  was  about  right. 
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Mr.  Adamson.  In  order  that  I  may  understand  this,  pardon  me 
if  I  ask  you  or  Judge  Lovett.  I  understand  the  common  stock  is 
sold,  and  it  depends  for  its  dividends  on  earnings! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now  the  preferred  stock,  is  the  dividend  on  thiA^ 
like  bonds,  limited  to  the  rate  of  interest  specified,  or  does  it  partici- 
pate in  dividends? 

Mr.  Lovett.  It  is  limited  to  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  is  just  like  a  bond. 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes;  and  is  not  cumulative.  In  other  words,  the 
bonds  must  have  their  interest  whether  it  is  earned  or  not.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  can  not  get  more  than  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Adamson.  And  will  not  get  that  unless  it  is  earned? 

Mr,  Lo\-BTT.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Preferred  stock  is  generally  cumulative,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Lovett.  Well,  ihere  are  all  kinds  of  preferred  stock,  Senator. 

The  Chaibman,  Not  so  in  yours ! 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  should  say  the  majority  of  railroad  stock  is  not 
cumulative,  but  that  is  a  guess.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  reason  I  interrupted,  the  chairman  mentioned 
7  per  cent  on  common  stock  and  I  did  not  think  common  stock  ever 
had  a  specified  rate  of  profit. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  mean  to  say  in  order  to  maintain  it  at 
par  there  would  have  to  be  a  reasonable  expectation  that  it  would 
earn  7  per  cent. 

Now,  Mr,  Lovett,  in  considering  the  question  of  national  incorpora- 
tion, what  is  your  expectation  as  to  tne  form  that  mergers  accom- 
plished under  a  Federal  act  would  take!  Would  these  corporations 
be  likely  to  be  merged  within  a  given  region  corresponding  to  the 
traffic  areas  that  you  have  evolved  in  railway  management,  or  would 
they  be  likely  to  be  continental  in  character  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf!  What  has  been  the  tendency  thus  far 
in  the  merger  and  consolidation  thus  far  accomplished  in  the  railway 
systems  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Lovett.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  railroad  executives  who 
have  been  considering  this  matter,  according  to  mv  understanding 
of  it.  is  that  the  rule  with  respect  to  consolidation  of  competing  lines 
would  continue  with  only  slight  modification:  that  whenever  a  case 
was  presented  where  the  public  interest  would  be  better  subserved 
by  the  merging  of  two  lines  which  were  slightly  competitive  than 
by  their  continued  separate  operation  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
<5ommission,  or  whatever  commission  Congress  authorized  to  pass 
upon  the  matter,  would  find  that  fact  and  approve  consolidation  in 
the  public  interest,  that  it  would  be  authorized. 

I  have  never  heard  any  suggestions  that  there  will  be  any  whole- 
sale consolidation;  that  certainly  there  never  would  be  any  con- 
solidation of  large  systems,  but  we  all  believe  that  Uiere  never  will 
be  any  more  separate  railroad  construction  in  this  country.  I  say, 
we  all.  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  the  railroad  executives  believe, 
and  I  have  never  discussed  it  with  one  who  did  not  believe,  that  the 
new  railroads  have  pot  to  be  provided  by  the  existing  systems.  That 
may  be  either  from  the  building  by  the  systems  themselves  or  by  ab- 
sorbing some  of  the  roads  that  had  been  built  independently,    ^me- 
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times  the  only  way  men  can  be  convinced  that  the  railroad  business 
is  not  always  velvet  is  to  let  them  try  it,  and  men  do  make  an  effort 
and  thev  alway3  will,  and  you  will  find  enterprising  men  who  will 
under^ke  to  build  a  new  railroad.  But  we  who  have  been  dealing 
with  the  problem  believe  that  generally  those  efforts  will  fail  finan- 
cially— sometimes  they  do  not— and  they  will  then  drop  into  some  of 
Uie  large  systems. 

So  I  nave  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  real  new  construction,  the 
substantial  construction  of  new  lines,  will  probably  have  to  be  by  the 
existing  systems  or  their  successors,  and  in  the  expansion  of  those 
systems  will  be  consolidations. 

Personally  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  competitive  principle  in 
railroad  business,  not  in  rates.  I  do  not  believe  in  competition  in 
rates;  it  is  not  possible.  You  can  not  have  competition  in  rates 
without  rebates  and  discriminations.  But  you  can  nave  competition 
in  service  and  facUitiee,  and  personally  I  believe  in  that  because  I 
believe  it  will  promote  railroad  development  and  that  the  abolition 
of  all  competition  in  facilities  and  service  would  tend  more  or  less  to 
stagnation  than  development. 

The  Chaibuan.  Do  you  find  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  that 
competition  in  facilities  and  service,  not  in  rates,  has  been  secured 
under  the  consolidations  that  have  thus  far  taken  placed 

Mr.  LovETT.  Certainly  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  I  ol^rve  that  the  consolidations  that  have  thus 
far  taken  place  have  been  mainly  regional ;  that  is  to  say,  the  great 
New  York  Central  system,  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  system,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system,  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  Chicago.  And  that  the  consolidations 
that  have  taken  place  toward  the  South  have  been  south  of  the  Ohio 
Biver  and  south  of  Washington,  and  that  the  other  consolidations 
that  have  taken  place  are  west  of  Chicago  and  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  Is  that  the  fact?  How  many  regions  do  the  railroad  men 
consider  there  are  now,  or  traffic  areas  f 

Mr.  LovETT.  Five,  are  there  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  large.  There  is  one  traffic  area^  I 
believe,  that  includes  two  or  three  subordinate  ones.  Would  you  give 
the  five  or  their  boundaries? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  could  not,  Senator.  I  know,  in  a  general  way,  of 
those  regions,  but  I  do  not  carry  the  boundaries  in  my  mind. 

The  CiiAiFMAN.  Have  you  observed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
the  ctmsolidations  thus  far  effected  have  been  within  the  boundaries 
of  these  particular  traffic  areas,  and  have  not  expanded  to  any  ma- 
terial degree  beyond  them? 

Mr.  iXvETT.  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  true,  but  if  it  is  true  I 
think  it  is  a  coincidence  rather  than  the  effect  of  traffic  regions. 
Each  system  that  extends  throiigh  absorbing  another  line  is  actu- 
ated by  the  extension  of  its  trafiic  influence,  and  that  is  done  wi^- 
out  any  regard  to  the  traffic  territories.  That  is  a  system  that  is 
worked  out  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  and  by  the 
traffic  men.    I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  that,  Senator,  that  I  am  not  familiar 

with  the  railroads  and  the  railroad  relations  in  the  southeastern  t/jr- 

ritory  and  in  the  New  England  and  northeastern  territ^jry  as  I  tm 
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with  the  conditions  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  and  in  the  trunk- 
line  territory;  as  I  have  had  no  connection,  or  very  little  connection, 
with  the  railroads  in  the  southeastern  States,  and  none  with  the 
railroads  in  the  New  England  States,  outside  of  the  New .  York 
Central,  of  which  I  am  a  director. 

The  Chaikman.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  not  only  owns  rail- 
roads, but  also  holds  the  stock  of  subsidiary  corporations,  does  it  no(1 
Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  and  also  the  stock  of  corporations  which  are  not 
subsidiary,  but  which  it  holds  practically  as  an  investment. 

The  Chairman.  The  laws  of  Utah  permit  corporations  chartered 
under  those  laws  to  hold  the  stock  of  other  corporations ! 

Mr,  LoviTT,  Yes.  For  the  Union  Pacific  is  a  financial  organization 
as  well  as  a  I'ailroad  company. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Taking  the  question  of  national  incorpo- 
ration, and  considering  the  natural  inclination  and  disposition  of 
the  States  to  maintain  the  present  form  of  State  incorporation  of 
railways,  would  it  not  serve  the  purpose  you  have  in  Tiew,  in  per- 
fecting the  organization  of  our  railway  system,  if  we  should  have  a 
national  incorporation  act,  which  would  provide  only  for  holding 
shares  of  State  corporations  owning  the  railways  ( 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  would  not  only  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  that 
we  have  in  view,  Senator,  but  I  can  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
value  in  such  a  corporation.  The  Union  Pacific,  under  its  charter, 
arising  under  the  Utah  law,  has  that  power;  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, for  instance,  has  the  power  to  own  the  stock  of  Texas  railroad 
companies ;  but  the  State  tnat  creates  the  corporation  and  the  Stat« 
in  which  the  railroad  is  situated,  absolutely  controls  all  of  the 
corporate  functions  of  the  company  that  owns  and  operates  the  rail- 
road. It  does  not  remedy  the  difficulties  that  I  have  been  discussing 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest  do 
you  not  think  that  the  corporation  which  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unifying  individual  railroads  organized  under  State  laws 
would  better  serve  the  public  interest  if  that  corporation  should  be 
organized  under  a  Federal  charter  and  controlled  by  the  National 
Government,  which  has  an  interest  in  all  the  States,  rather  than  by 
a  single  State,  which  has  no  interest  to  serve  beyond  its  own  boond- 
aries  and  no  public  interest  to  protect  beyond  its  own  boundaries  i 

Mr.  LovEiT,  For  a  corporation  merely  to  act  as  a  holding  com- 
pany, to  acquire  and  hold  the  stock  of  other  companies,  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  see  where  the  public  or  anybody  else  would  be  benefited 
by  a  Federal  corporation.  Possibly  it  might  benefit  the  corporation 
to  the  extent  that  such  a  corporation  could  not  be  taxed  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  and  the  securities  held  by  it  might  escape  taxa- 
tion to  which  they  are  now  subject  in  the  State  which  creates  the 
corporation  that  constitutes  the  present  holding  company;  but  I 
can  not  see  where  a  corporation  created  by  Congress  would  meet 
any  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  confronting  the  rail- 
roads or  be  of  any  value  to  the  public  or  anybody  else,  except  possibly 
on  the  question  of  making  a  little  clearer  the  matter  of  taxation. 

The  Chairhan.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  the  managers  and  controllers  of  a  number  of  railroads  whidi 
might  deem  it  desirable  to  consolidate  to  go  to  the  State  that  had  the 
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least  restrictions  upon  the  corportate  powers  of  corporations  or- 
ganized under  its  laws,  and  is  not  that  to  the  public  disadvantage? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  see  that  the  public  cares  anything  about  that, 
so  long  as  the  State  that  creates  the  railroad  corporation  has  power 
over  that  corporation  and  can  regulate  its  railroad  and  all  of  its 
corporate  functions. 

Mr.  Adahson. — In  the  one  minute  remaining  before  1.30  I  move 
that  we  adjom  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  ChIibhan.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  adjourn  until 
that  hour — 10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  joint  subcommittee  ad- 
joumed  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  21,  1917,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Joint  Subcommittee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  Francis  G. 
Newlands  (chairman)  presiding;  also  Vice  Chairman  William  C. 
Adamson. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  witness  proceeds  I  would 
like  to  raise  one  point.  I  do  not  know  that  it  need  be  made  of  record. 
It  is  evident  that  we  can  not  always  have  all  the  members  present, 
and  sometimes  we  do  not  have  a  quorum  present.  I  should  ]ust  like 
to  have  an  understanding  with  the  committee.  If  there  are  members 
of  the  committee  present,  whether  it  is  three  or  four  or  five  or  one 
or  two,  shall  we  go  on  with  the  hearing  always? 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  order  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Adamson.  And  whatever  members  of  the  committee  arc  here 
when  the  times  comes,  at  any  time,  they  .need  not  wait  for  a  quorum, 
but  go  ahead  with  the  examination  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

I  will  state  that  I  am  called  to  San  Francisco  on  a  reir  important 
matter,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  this  evening,  to  be  away  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  during  my  absence  Judge  Adamson  will  pre- 
side, 

Mr.  AnAMSON.  The  suggestion  I  made,  Mr,  Chairman,  was  in  view 
of  the  transaction  of  busmess,  because  it  is  impossible  for  all  of  us 
to  be  here  always,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  have  to  have  a 
quorum  in  order  to  take  evidence. 

The  CaAraMAN.  Judge  Lovett,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  i 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  am  ready,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  8.  LOVETT— BeBumed. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Lovett,  I  refer  you  to  part  5  of  the  hear- 
ings, page  288,  and  the  part  I  particularly  refer  you  to  is  the  quota- 
tions from  a  bill  for  the  national  incorporation  of  railroads,  intro- 
duced by  me  in  1905,  and  covering  the  questions  of  capitalization, 
taxation.  State  police  and  State  rates,  acquisition  of  Stat«  railroads, 
accident  and  insurance  fund,  board  of  conciliation,  dividends,  juris- 
diction of  suits  by  and  against  railway  companies,  etc.,  being  the 
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leading  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to.  Have  jou  the  hearing 
before  you ! 

Mr.  Loverr.  I  have  a  copy  before  me,  Senator. 

The  Chaikhan.  First,  with  reference  to  the  capitalization,  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  referred  to,  provision  is  made  for  the  issne  of 
bonds  and  stocks,  the  latter  presnmably  with  the  usual  par  value. 
Your  suggestion  is  that  instead  of  havmg  shares  at  par  value,  the 
shares  should  simply  represent  a  certain  interest  in  the  assets  of  the 
corporation  after  the  deots  are  paid  J 

Mr.  IiOVBTT,  Yes;  I  deem  that  very  important,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  advantage  of  that,  I  imagine,  would  be  that 
it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  valuation  of  the  property 
of  a  railroad  owned  by  a  State  corporation  in  transferring  it  to  a 
national  corporation;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  as  one  of  the  advantages, 
Senator.  I  stated  in  mv  main  testimony  the  principal  advantages 
which  I  considered  resulted  from  the  issue  of  capital  stock  without 
par  value. 

The  Chairmaw.  Would  that  be  an  advantage — that  it  would  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  property  from  a  State  corporation  to  a  national 
corporation  i 

Mr.  LovEPT,  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be.  I  think  the  con- 
version of  State  corporations  into  national  corporations  would  re- 
sult in  the  same  way,  and  the  same  proceeding  would  be  taken, 
whether  the  stock  had  par  value  or  not.  My  idea  of  the  most  con- 
venient and  practicable  method  of  transferring  a  State  corporation 
to  a  Federal  corporation  would  be  to  leave  the  amount  of  capital 
stock,  the  debts,  everything,  between  the  corporation  and  its  share- 
holders and  the  corporation  and  its  creditors,  and  all  questions  of 
liability,  and  all  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  any  of  the  securities 
wholly  unaffected.  The  corporation  would  file  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  such  other  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  Congress  should  designate  a  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion or  reincorporation,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation,  specifyinjE;  the  amount  of  its  capital,  the 
nnraber  of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided  {I  would  not  state  any  par 
value),  the  railroads  tliat  the  corporation  was  at  the  time  operating, 
the  number  of  its  directors,  location  of  the  principal  office  or  domicile 
of  the  company,  and  other  matters  that  are  usual  in  certificates  of 
incorporation.  Upon  the  filing  of  this  certificate,  or  upon  a  given 
day,  the  corjKjration  would  cease  to  be  a  State  corporation  and  would 
become  a  Federal  corporation,  with  the  powers  specified  in  the  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  incorporation.  And  that  act,  I  as- 
sume, would  provide  that  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  the  indebted- 
ness, and  all  other  corporate  relations  should  remain  as  they  were, 
and  all  questions  as  to  Uie  validity  or  invalidity  of  any  obligation 
or  any  security  should  remain  unaffected  by  the  chan^. 

Now,  if  any  change  in  the  corporate  enterprise  is  found  to  he 
necessary,  if  any  increase  of  the  capital  stock,  a  reduction  of  the  capi- 
tal stock,  or  an  extension  of  the  lines  owned  at  the  time,  or  any 
other  change  is  considered  advisable,  or  any  consolidation  contem- 
plated, let  all  that  come  afterwards  by  an  amendment  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation,  as  may  be  provided  for  by  Congress.  Every  con- 
solidation or  change  afterwards  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other  Federal  commission.  If 
you  attempt  to  change  any  of  the  relations,  the  intercorporate  rela- 
tions or  internal  relations  of  a.  corporation,  in  effecting  the  transfer 
from  State  to  Federal  authority,  there  will  be  endless  complications 
and  room  for  litigation  and  controversies;  whereas  my  idea  is  that 
every  railroad  corporation  in  the  United  States  on  a  given  date 
should  cease  to  be  a  State  corporation  and  should  become  a  Federal 
corporation,  with  precisely  the  same  powers  as  every  other  Federal 
corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Take  tlie  Union  Pacific,  whose  ownership  consists 
partly  of  the  physical  properties  of  railroads  and  partly  of  Uie  shares 
and  bonds  of  State  railway  corporations.  What  action  would  you 
take  with  reference  to  the  latter — the  shares  and  the  bonds! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Each  constituent  company  of  the  Union  Pacific  sys- 
tem would  take  precisely  the  same  proceeding.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co,  would  become  a  Federal  corporation;  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railroad  Co.  would  become  a  Federal  corporation ;  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  would  become  a  Federal  corporation,  all 
at  the  same  time.  The  stocks  would  be  undisturbed;  they  would 
stand  as  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Then  the  Federal  corporation  would  be 
both  an  owning  and  a  holding  corporation,  just  as  the  Uteh  oor^ 
poration  is  at  present! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Precisely ;  and  if  it  was  deemed  advisable  at  any  time 
to  eliminate  some  of  these  corporate  organizations  and  merge  them 
the  act  should  provide  for  consolidating  corporations  under  tjie  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  commission,  and  that  thereafter  the  three  com- 
panies, or  any  number  of  them,  might  be  consolidated,  just  as  they 
might  to-day,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Federal  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  event  would  it  be  your  expectation 
that  in  the  end  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  instead  of  being  both  an 
owning  and  a  holding  corporation,  would  be  simply  an  owning  cor- 
poration, the  properties  oi  the  .'subsidiary  corporations  being  trans- 
ferred to  it  and  stock  issued  for  it! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  the  Union  Pacific,  under  the  plan  I  have  in 
mind,  would  have  no  more  and  no  less  corporate  powers  than  every 
other  railroad  company  in  the  United  States.  Such  powers  as  it  may 
have  under  the  State  corporation  that  would  not  be  covered  in  the 
Federal  act  of  incorporation  would  cease  to  exist. 

I  think  the  effect  of  Federal  incorporation  would  be  to  largely 
eliminate  holding  companies. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  be  done  by  a  gradual  process! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  as  part  of  the 
process  of  converting  a  State  corporation  into  a  Federal  corporation, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  I  fancy  the  Federal  Government  would 
want  to  scrutinize  some  of  these  organizations. to  see  whether  or  not 
they  embraced  consolidations  or  embraced  control  that  rai^t  be 
against  the  policy  of  Congress  as  indicated  by  the  trust  laws;  and 
Cx>ngress,  I  take  it,  would  not  want  to  provide  for  practically  an 
automatic  consolidation  without  knowing  what  wns  in  the  bag. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lotirrr.  And  so,  after  requiring  all  existing  State  corporations 
to  become  Federal  corporations,  provision  should  then  be  made  under 
such  restrictions  as  Congress  may  specify  in  the  act  for  such  con- 
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solidations  ns  were  to  the  public  interest,  and  which  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  commission. 

I  am  quite  >nire  thnt  n  gi-eat  many  holding  companies  have  been 
created  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  systems  that  could  not  be 
established  by  diii^ct  ownerehip.  For  example,  the  Texas  situation — 
that  seems  to  afford  a  precedent  for  almost  everything  in  the  way  of 
railroad  regulation — the  Southern  Pacific's  continuous  line  from  New 
York  via  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  to  the  Pacific  coast,  can  not 
exist  except  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  a  hold- 
ing company  and  can  take  the  stock  of  the  Texas  companies,  because 
the  laws  of  Texas  prohibit  any  foreign  corporation  from  owning  or 
operating  a  railroad  within  its  territory. 

The  CirAiRMAX.  The  Union  Pacific  is  operating  in  11  States? 

Mr.  LovzTT,  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  In  how  many  of  those  States  does  it  hold  the 
phvsical  properties — or  own  them,  rather? 

ifr.  LovETT.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming, and  Utah — seven. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  ? 

Mr.  LiOVETT,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  practical  administration, 
would  you  prefer  to  own  the  physical  properties  of  the  corporations 
of  which  you  now  hold  the  stock  or  would  you  prefer  the  present 
system  ? 

Mr.  Ij>vett.  As  a  matter  of  operation,  I  should  prefer  the  owner- 
ship of  the  physical  properties,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  do  that  under  the  existing  State  laws.  Those  States  permit  the 
consolidation  of  these  three  constituent  companies.  There  have  been 
certain  sentimental  reasons,  however,  that  have  delayed  consolidation 
in  tlm  case  of  the  Union  Pacific.  T  need  not  go  into  it  very  far,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  Union  Pacific  to  appear  more  a  Northwestern  line 
than  a  California  line,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  held  the  TTnion 
Pacific  Railroad  proper  as  being  a  main  line  from  the  Missouri  Kiver 
to  Ogden,  Utah,  and  the  lines  in  the  Northwest  as  subsidiary  com- 
panies. That  is  largely  sentimental,  however,  and  there  is  not  much 
importnnce  to  it,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  we  will  merge  those 
three  companies,  because  now  we  have  to  paj-  a  double  income  tax. 
The  Oregon  Bailway  &  Navigation  Co's  stock  is  owned  by  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line's  stock  is  owned  by  the  Union 
Pacific.  If  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  makes  a  dividend 
it  pays  it  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  income  tax  on  it,  and 
then  "the  Oregon  Short  Line  pays  its  dividends  to  the  TJnion  Pacific, 
■  with  an  income  tax  on  that,  and  then  the  Union  Pacific  pays  an  in- 
come tax  also. 

The  CHAraMAN.  That  makes  three  taxes? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  and  it  is  very  burdensome.  We  will  be  forced 
to  consolidate  those  lines  if  that  tax  continues. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  tentative  incorporation  act  which 
I  introduced  in  1905,  section  17,  you  will  observe,  provides: 

National  corporations  duly  organlzeil  under  Ms  act  arc  hereby  declared  to 
be  military  and  post  roads  and  Instnimenlalitles  for  the  regulation  of  inter- 
■tate  commerce.  The  franchise,  stocks.  bondH,  flxed  evidences  of  Indebtedness, 
operations,  and  traffic,  and  the  corporation  Itself,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion by  any  State  or  Territory,  other  than  as  provided  in  this  act,  bat  the 
property  of  such  corporation.  Including  Its  rlglit  of  way,  track,  real  estate. 
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Stations,  office  buildings,  and  equipment,  shall  be  subject  to  aHsessment  and 
at  such  nveroM  percentage  of  their  actual  viilue  an  shiiU  Iw  tuiflomary  with 
reference  to  iither  jnoperty  in  such  State  or  Territory.  lu  lieu  of  such  tax 
any  State  or  Territory  may  impose  a  tax  not  exceeilin);  fnur  per  centum  on 
such  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts  of  such  corporations  ns  the  number 
of  miles  of  track  in  such  State  or  Territory  bear  to  the  total  miles  of  track 
operated  by  such  corporation.  In  estimating  the  miles  of  track,  each  mile  of 
second  track  shall  be  regarded  as  equal  to  one-half  mile  of  track  and  eadi 
mile  of  tblrd  or  fourth  track  or  siding  stiall  be  estlninted  as  equiil  to  one-third 
of  each  mile  of  main  track.  For  the  purpose  of  computation  by  each  Sttte  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  certlfs*  to  taxing  authorities  of  each 
State  or  Territory  the  gross  receipts  for  the  preceding  year  of  the  total  mU(«ge. 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  proportion  of  such  total  mlleaiie  op«-ritted  In  each  State 
or  Territory. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to  that,  whether  you  would 
regard  that  as  a  fair  scheme  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  is  probably  fair.  Senator,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  believe  the  power  of  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  railroads  would  better  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 
A  perfectly  just  and  fair  system  would  be  to  have  eierv  railroad 
treated  as  a  unit  and  to  have  its  value  apportioned  between  the  dif- 
ferent States  according  to  mileage,  and  perhaps  have  some  commis- 
sion or  some  tribimal  determine  the  value  of  the  unit  and  appor- 
tion it  on  the  basis  of  track  mileage.  I  would  not  treat  a  double 
track  or  additional  track  as  half  r  mile  of  track.  I  would  apportion 
it  on  track  mileage — yard  tracks,  terminals,  and  every  track — and  let 
the  State  6x  its  own  rates  of  taxation  rather  than  fix  a  tax  based  upon 
the  gross  earnings,  because  rates  of  taxation  are  higher  in  some  States 
than  others  and  there  is  a  greater  need  of  taxes  in  some  States  than 
in  others.  So,  while  I  believe  it  would  be  a  just  system  to  have  a 
national  valuation  of  a  single  railroad  as  a  unit  and  let  the  commis- 
sion certify  that  valuation,  yet  leave  it  entirely  to  each  State  to  de- 
termine its  own  form  and  rate  of  taxation.  That,  however,  I  regard 
more  as  an  ideal  than  as  a  present  practical  object.  I  think  that  if 
you  federalize  these  corporations  and  establish  a  just  system  of  regu- 
lating their  securities,  their  financial  operations,  their  rates,  and  their 
consolidations,  and  operations  of  that  character,  it  will  be  enough  to 
undertake  in  one  piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
let  the  question  of  taxation  rest  as  it  is  now — in  the  hands  of  the 
States — at  least  until  we  smooth  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  may 
be  encountered  in  the  other  changes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  expect,  then,  a  better  system  of  taxa- 
tion to  come  by  a  process  of  evolution? 

Mr.  LovxiT.  And  study  and  development. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  realize,  do  you  not,  now,  the  compli- 
cated and  multiform  methods  under  which  taxation  is  now  imposed 
on  railroad  properties  and  shares  and  bonds? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do,  and  it  is  very  serious. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
recommending  railway  securities  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  to  secure 
some  definite  and  scientific  method  of  taxation,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  it  is  desirable.  It  is  one  of  our  problems,  and 
it  is  a  serious  one:  but  we  have  so  many  others  that  are  more  urgent 
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that  this  does  not  seem  to  us,  relatively,  as  important  as,  perhaps,  it 
reallj  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  \b  bow,  the  shares  of  subsidiary  corporations 
in  the  hands  of  holding  companies  are  subject  to  taxaticHi  in  many 
of  the  States,  are  they  not  t 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes. 

The  Chairhan.  As  intangibles? 

Mr.  LoTSTT.  Yes;  or  as  tangibles  representing  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  classed  as  intangibles  or  tangibles,  as  a 
rule? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rule  for  taxation  in  this 
country.  Senator.  Some  effort  is  made  to  tax  stock  held  by  a  holding 
company  in  some  places,  as  they  would  tax  it  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual— property  owned  by  him — and  the  situs  of  which  is  the  domi- 
cile of  the  owner.  In  other  States  it  is  called  "  intangible."  That  is 
a  very  libernl  term,  and  it  is  frequently  employed  when  some  more 
exact  term  is  not  availalile.  It  is  dealt  with  in  various  ways  in  differ- 
ent States  and  localities, 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found,  in  your  experience  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  that  there  has  been  any  effort  to  tax  the  shares  and  the  bonds 
held  by  your  company  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  subsidiary  corporations? 

Mr.  LovFTT,  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  great  holding  company  in 
which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Ix)VETT.  When  I  was  connected  with  the  Southern  Pucific  Co. 
some  years  ago — the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is  a  Kentucky  corpora- 
tion— there  was  some  litigation  over  that  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
An  effort  was  made  to  tax  the  shares  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in  Kentucky,  although  none  of  them  was  in 
Kentucky. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  successful? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  forget  the  disposition  there.  There  was  litigation 
over  it.  For  instance,  in  one  case  I  know  they  attempted  to  tax  in 
Kentucky  the  steamships  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  between 
New  York  and  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  and  there  was  litigation 
over  that,  and  I  think  it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  I  do  not 
remember  just  what  the  result  of  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  assuming  that  all  the  physical  property  of 
a  subsidiary  corporation  is  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  various  States 
in  which  that  property  lies,  and  then  assume  that  the  shares  in  those 
subsidiary  corporations,  held  by  a  holding  company,  are  also  assessed 
and  taxed  by  tne  State  under  the  laws  of  which  the  holding  corpora- 
tion is  organized ;  that  would  be  double  taxation,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  goes  even  further  than  that.  Senator.  In  some 
States  they  proceed  to  tax  the  shares  of  the  holding  company  held  by 
die  stockholders,  which  makes  a  tax  three  times  upon  the  same 
property. 

TTie  Chairiian.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  happens. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  in  some  of  the  States,  these  so-called 
mtangible  shares  and  bonds  are  taxed  at  the  usual  rate  imposed  upon 
all  property,  are  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Lov-ETT.  I  think  so,  tlioiiffh  usually  the  States  in  which  the 
holding  companies  are  created  do  not  have  such  taxation.  I  fancy 
that  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  States  are  preferred. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  those  StateH  which  have  the  fairest  tax  laws 
do  not  tax  the  stock  of  such  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  And  naturally  railroad  organizations  seeking  a 
home  for  a  holding  company  would  look  up  tne  State  that  had  the 
fairi'st  Jax  laws,  would  thej'  not? 

Mi-.  JjOvett.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  a  view  to  escaping  these  double  and 
triple  burdens! 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  That  might  be  imposed? 

Mr.  Lo\'ETT.  Yes,  Of  course  the  fair  system  of  taxation  is  to  tax 
the  property  represented  by  the  stock  to  its  full  value  where  it  is 
located. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  And  then  the  stock  and  bonds  ought  not  to  be  taxed. 

The  Chairman,  Yes, 

Mr.  LovEiT.  But  that  is  an  ideal  that  I  do  not  expect  to  see  ac- 
complished. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  had  hoped  to  accomplish  by  this 
act,  if  it  is  ever  enacted,  my  idea  being  that  if  that  were  done  the 
public  itself  would  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduced  rate  of  taxation  upon 
railway  securities. 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes;  it  is  a  very  desirable  system,  and  it  would  be  a 
just  system,  but  I  do  not  have  much  hope  of  seeing  that  succeed.  I 
think  probably,  in  time,  the  people  who  make  the  tax  laws  will  realize 
that  any  State  that  indulges  in  double  taxation  will  probably  keep  as 
nonresidents  people  who  own  very  much  corporate  stock  and  shares 
and  who  have  their  money  invested  in  corporate  securities  i-etuming 
4  or  5  per  cent.  They  will  not  seek  residence  in  those  States.  Pos- 
sibly he  is  an  undersirable  citizen,  but  he  will  not  seek  residence  in 
a  State  or  in  a  town  where  they  will  tax  his  securities  at  full  value, 
and  thus  take  one-half  of  his  income  or  even  more.  That  is  the 
effect  of  the  present  system.  Those  States  that  consider  that  the 
property  itself  has  been  taxed  enough  and  do  not  tax  the  securities 
or  stocli,  will  be  preferred  by  those  who  have  their  means  invested 
in  corporate  securities. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  section  18  of  the  bill  referred  to  has  to  do 
with  the  police  powers  and  State  rates.    It  reads: 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  aa  interfering  with  the  polic« 
laws  of  nay  State  regarding  railroads  Incorporated  under  this  aet  and  operat- 
ing In  such  Rtntes,  nor  fhall  anything  herein  contained  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  rlfiht  and  power  of  each  State  to  regulate  purely  State  commerce  on  rail- 
roads orjranlzed  under  this  act.  But  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlsslon 
may  hold  conferences  from  time  to  time  with  the  reKulaHnj?  power  of  any  Stat« 
with  a  view  to  such  harmonious  adjustment  and  regulation  of  State  commem 
and  Interstate  commerce  ns  will  protect  the  public  against  abuses  or  extortion, 
and  tlie  railroads  against  inadequate  returns  upon  their  Investmeat,  and  ivo- 
mote  the  etficlency  of  such  corporations  as  common  carriers. 

Now,  with  reference  to  that,  I  observe  your  contention  seems  to  be 
that  these  national  corporatiwis  should  be  relieved,  either  wholly  or 
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in  part,  from  the  exercise  of  the  State  police  powers,  and  particularly 
from  the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  upon  purely  State  trafiic. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Federal  corporations  should  be  relieved  from  the  State 
police  power  in  purely  local  matters.  It  is  impossible  to  define  police 
power.  We  believe  that  in  purely  local  matters  the  corporation 
should  remain,  as  it  is  now,  subject  to  State  laws,  but  I  do  not  regard 
the  making  of  intrastate  rates  as  a  local  matter.  We  consider  that 
the  rate  situation  and  rate  problem  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole, 
and  in  order  to  make  efiFective  interstate  rates  and  avoid  discrimina- 
tions, the  rate-making  power  ought  to  be  unified,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Commission  should  make  the  intrastate  as  well  as  the  interstate 
rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  of  the  States  the  people  of  each 
State  are  vastly  more  interested  in  interstate  rates  than  in  State 
rates;  most  of  their  business  is  handled  on  interstate  rates,  which 
is  already  vested  in  the  Federal  Commission.  So  it  is  not  going 
very  mucn  further  to  give  that  same  commission  the  power  to  regu- 
late intrastate  rates,  the  minor  part  of  the  business  the  people  are 
interested  in,  provided,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  regional  commis- 
sions or  otherwise  there  are  tribunals  sufficient  in  number  to  readily 
hear  and  determine  all  complaints  the  people  have  in  respect  to 
rates. 

Now,  all  other  local  matters,  or,  rather,  all  local  matters — ^because 
I  contend  that  intrastate  rates  are  not  local  matters — we  think  the 
regulating  power  should  be  left  with  the  States,  as  now. 

The  next  feature  of  this  provision.  Senator — if  I  may  say  a  word 
about  it — which  you  have  just  read,  requiring  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  and  interstate  commissions :  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any 
constitutional  warrant  or  even  theory  in  our  form  of  government  for 
cooperation  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government.  Either 
one  or  the  other  is  exclusive.  On  national  matters  the  Federal  au- 
thority is  exclusive.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to 
divide  the  responsibility  with  respect  to  rate  regulation  between  the 
Federal  commission  and  the  State  commissions.  Delay  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  any  system  of  governmental  regulation  of  rates,  be- 
cause prompt  action  in  rate  regulation  is  essential  to  the  public. 
To  try  to  bring  about  a  system  or  fonn  of  cooperation  between  a 
Federal  commission  and  a  State  commission  would  greatly  multiply 
the  evils  resulting  from  delay  and  besides  being,  according  to  my 
view  of  it,  a  departure  in  our  system  of  government,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  conception  of  it  with  respect  to  legislative  matters,  is  ex- 
clusive either  in  the  States  or  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Tile  Chairman.  Are  you  awate  that  now  under  the  existing  system 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
bring  together  the  State  commissions  at  an  annual  conference  in 
Wasningttm,  in  which  a  committee  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  participated,  so  far  as  possible  as  debate  is  con- 
cerned, but  without  vote?  Do  you  not  think  that  those  conferences 
have  been  beneficial  in  bringing  about  some  harmony  of  view  and  of 
action  between  these  sovereigns,  the  national  sovereign  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  State  sovereignties  on  the  other? 

Mr.  IjO\-ett.  They  have  been  successful  socially,  X  think.  Senator. 

The  Chaibman.  But  not  in  any  practical  way? 
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Mr.  LovBTT.  I  am  not  prepared  to  sa;  that  they  have  accomplished 
anything  in  furtherance  of  wise  regulation. 

The  Chaishan.  Well,  you  realize,  of  course,  that,  bo  far  as  the 
Constitution  is  ccmcemed,  it  reserves  in  the  States  the  regulation  of 
purely  State  commerce,  just  as  it  grants  to  the  National  tiovemuieot 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerced 

Mr.  Adahson.  We  are  glad  to  have  that  indorsement  of  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  never  questioned  that  at  alL  Now, 
my  main  idea  has  been  that  here  has  oeen  granted  to  two  sets  of 
sovereignties  control  over  parts  of  the  whole,  and  that  as  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  sovereignty  over  interstate  conunerce  was 
undoubted  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  State  commerce 
was  undoubted,  and  both  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  same  corporate 
instrumentality,  that  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  get  together  by 
some  system  of  comity  rather  than  to  force  control  oy  the  absolute 
absorption  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  one  sovereign  by  the  national 
sovereign. 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  do  not  understand,  Senator,  that  there  is  more  than 
one  sovereign.  I  take  it  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  sover- 
eign with  respect  to  all  interstate  matters. 

The  Chairman,  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  LovETT.  And  I  take  it  that  the  State  is  the  sovereign  with  re- 
spect to  the  purely  State  matters,  subject  to  certain  limitations  as  to 
personal  rights.  But  the  question  arises  as  to  what  is  purely  a  State 
matter.  Kow,  I  understand  that  wherever  Congress  has  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  it  has  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  that  jurisdic- 
tion effective,  and  if  any  3tate  right  is  incon^stent  with  the  proper 
exercise  of  that  power  of  Congress  the  State  power  yields,  because 
the  Federal  power  is  paramount.  So  I  do  not  understand  there  is 
any  conflict  of  authority.  I  do  not  agree  at  all  that  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  be  reconciled 
by  negotiation  or  treaty  or  otherwise.  Either  one  or  tbe  other  has 
the  authority,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  for  negotiation.  That  is  why  I 
say  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  theory  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment that  admits  of  a  case  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  to  come  to  an  agreement.  The  Constitution 
settles  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  presume  your  contention  is  that  the  United 
States  courts  have  practically  settlecl  the  question  in  the  manner 
you  suggest? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  my  view  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  so  apparent  in  1909,  when  this  bill 
was  framed.  I  believe  those  deci^ons  hare  been  subsequent  to  that 
time,  have  they  not,  in  the  maint 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  they  are  very  old.  Senator.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber when  they  started,  but  probably  it  has  been  amplified,  been  made 
clearer  since  1905  through  new  cases  that  have  arisen.  But  I  think 
that  always  has  been  the  theory  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  to  say  it  has  only  been  practically 
applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  these  railroad  cases  within  the 
last  10  years,  has  it  nott 

Mr.  Lo^xTT.  I  do  not  know  just  when  it  was  first  applied  to  rmil- 
road  cased.    It  is  a  very  old  principle. 
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The  Chaibman.  Oh,  yes;  w«  admit  that. 

Mr.  LovETT.  But  there  have  been  new  applications  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Adahson.  It  is  the  same  old  constitution  we  have  had  all 
the  tioae. 

The  Chatbman.  Now,  you  aay  that  the  interstate  traffic  is  on  the 
average  about  85  per  cent? 

Mr,  Lo\-Brr.  That  varies  greatly,  Senator,  in  different  States. 

Tlie  Chaihman.  But  throughout  the  United  States  would  it  not 
be  safe  to  say  the  interstate  traffic  is  about  85  per  cent  and  the  State 
traffic  about  15  per  centt 

Mr,  LovETT.  No;  I  would  not  say  that,  because 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  relative  percentage? 

Mr,  Loi-ETT,  I  know  what  it  is  on  the  Union  Pacific;  the  inter- 
state freight  traffic,  as  I  stated  here  is  in  effect  88  per  cent  of  the  total, 
freight  revenue,  and  of  the  revenue  ft-om  passenger  traffic  68  per  cent 
is  derived  from  interstate  traffic.  In  other  States,  particularly  States 
on  the  ocean,  say  like  Texas,  for  example,  it  is  less.  Texas,  because 
of  its  vast  area  and  because  much  of  the  commerce  goes  to  the  Texas 
ports  for  export,  has  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  intrastate 
traffic  than  most  States,  In  the  Union  Pacific  territory,  however, 
much  of  the  traffic  that  originates  on  the  linegoes  entirely  off  the 
system,  seeking  markets  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  and  much  of  the 
traffic  that  has  destination  on  our  lines  originates  in  the  East  off  the  . 
line.  In  our  territory  perhaps  the  percentage  of  interstate  traffic  is 
lar^r  than  in  most  territories,  though  the  condition  of  the  Union 
Pacific  may  be  fairly  representative  of  the  Middle  West,  But  along 
the  Gulf  coast,  part^iculnrly  in  large  States,  the  percentage  of  intra- 
state traffic  is  perhaps  larger;  I  fiiow  it  is  in  Texas,  and  probably 
it  is  in  California. 

Mr,  Sims.  Ciin  vou  stnte  approximately  what  it  is  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Lo\irrT.  I  Kad  occasion  to  deal  with  that  subject  a  number 
of  years  ago  in  a  litigntion  with  the  Texas  commission,  Judge  Sims, 
and  I  can  speak  only  from  memory.  My  recollection  is  it  was  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent  on  the  line  I  dealt  with,  which  is  a  north 
and  south  line,  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  running  from  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  to  the  (lulf.  Something  like  40  per 
cent  of  the  traffic,  freight  and  passenger,  of  that  line  was  intrastate. 
That  would  not  be  true,  however,  of  some  of  the  other  lines,  like  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  for  example,  which  carries  its  business  to  New  Or- 
leans rather  than  to  the  Gulf  at  Galveston,  It  would  not  be  true  of 
a  number  of  other  linos,  but  I  should  say  that  the  intrastate  traffic 
of  most  Texas  lines  would  be  probably  around  25  per  cent.  But  boar 
this  in  mind  in  considering  Texas;  She  allows  no  foreign  corpora- 
tions to  operate  in  that  State.  She  does  not  allow  corporations  to 
consolidate  with  corporations  of  other  States.  They  are  all  local 
except  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  I  am  dealing  only  with  the  Texas 
dirision  or  section  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge  Lovett,  the  percenta^  of  State  traffic 
being  so  small  as  compared  with  the  interstate  traffic,  why  is  it  de- 
sirable to  interfere  with  the  regulation  of  that  traffic  by  local  com- 
missions when  the  power  exists  in  the  United  States  courts  of  an- 
nulling the  action  of  the  local  commissions  if  it  unduly  burdens  or 
impedes  interstate  traffic? 
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Mr.  LovETT.  First,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  intrastate 
traffic,  I  do  not  know  anythins,  Senator,  that  is  more  far-reaching 
in  its  disturbance  than  a  small  rate  cut.  A  rebate  will  throw  the 
traffic  situation  of  a  vast  territory  out  of  line,  something  apparently 
of  small  importance.  Suppose  a  certain  product  is  produced  in  a 
certain  State  and  the  State  cuts  that  rate  to  a  port  on  the  border  of 
that  State,  that  product' is  competing  with  a  like  product  in  many 
other  States  and  on  other  lines.  The  shippers  of  that  product,  sui- 
fering  from  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  State  rate,  will  appeal 
to  the  traffic  officers  serving  their  territory  and  say,  "  You  must  put 
me  on  an  equality ;  you  have  got  to  remove  this  discrimination,"  ajid 
they  win  cut  the  rate  and  put  him  on  an  equality.  We  have  seen 
that  many  times  in  Texas.  Not  so  much  of  recent  years,  but  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Texas  commission  they  would  make  a  reduction  in 
the  rates  on  grain,  for  example,  that  would  apply  to  the  grain -grow- 
ing districts  of  northern  Texas.  Lines  from  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
N^raska  would  say,  "  We  have  got  to  protect  our  shippers  and  meet 
that  rate."  Take  a  jobber's  rate  from  a  place  like  Dallas  or  Fort 
Worth.  Jobbers  of  those  cities  are  in  competition  with  jobbers  of 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City.  If  the  Texas  commission  re- 
duces the  rate  on  certain  goods,  that  discriminates  against  and  puts 
the  St.  Louis,  the  Kansas  Citv,  and  the  Chicago  jobbers  in  an  unfair 
position,  or  what  they  consider  to  be  an  unfair  position,  and  they 
demand  of  the  lines  extending  to  Texas  to  put  them  on  an  equality, 
and  they  generally  do  it.  And  we  have  seen  in  the  Shreveport  rate 
case  what  a  disturbance  a  State  commission  can  create.  The  Texas 
commission  wanted  the  jobbers  of  Dallas  and  Houston  to  do  the 
business  rather  than  Shreveport  jobbers.  In  other  words,  they 
wanted  to  shut  the  Shreveport  jobbers  out  of  Texas.  They  made  a 
Eastern  of  rates  to  do  it,  and  demanded  of  the  railroads  that  they 
maintain  their  interstate  rates  from  Shreveport  to  Texas  points  at  a 
certain  figure.  The  commission  then  cut  the  State  rate  so  as  to  prac- 
tically exclude  the  Shreveport  jobbers  from  doing  business  in  Texas 
much  nearer  to  Shreveport  than  Dallas  or  Houston.  That  is  not  an 
unusual  performance  for  the  Texas  commission. 

Then  we  frequently  see,  in  the  matter  of  interstate  rates,  where  a 
State  will  cut  a  passenger  rate.  A  man  can  buy  a  ticket  from  Chi- 
cago to  East  St.  Louis  for  something  like  $1.30  less  than  he  can  buy 
a  ticket  from  Chicago  to  the  city  of  St,  Louis,  just  across  the  river. 
That  matter,  I  believe,  has  been  l>efore  the  commission  or  is  in 
litigation. 

But  Iw  making  these  rates— rate.-;  witliin  the  State — interstate  rates 
can  be  <£slocated  and  disarran^d.  Discriminations  will  be  built  up. 
We  hare  a  case  of  our  own.  The  Nebraska  commission  established 
a  system  of  local  rates  that  enabled  the  Omaha  jobbers  to  practically 
shut  out  the  jobbing  interests  of  Council  Bluffs,  across  the  river,  and 
to  shut  out  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  I  could  give  almost  any  number  of 
illustrations;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  m  denied  that  the  State  com- 
missions are  doing  that  right  along.  We  have  in  Kansas,  in  Ne- 
braska, and  in  many  other  States,  a  -2  cents  a  mile  passenger  rate  for 
State  business,  whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
made  higher  rates — ^2}.  2^  cents,  or  something  like  that. 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  early  days  of 
the  European  war  gave  these  eastern  lines  an  increase  in  rates  b»- 
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cause  of  their  financial  distress — I  understood  at  the  time — ^the  Ponn- 
OT'lvania  commission,  immediately  following  the  increase  made  by 
tae  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion,  made  a  cut  in  the  coal  rates 
to  tidewater  points  in  Pennsylvania  practically  sufficient,  or  about 
sufficient,  to  aosorb  all  the  increase  granted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  Pennsylvania  fines— I  do  not  mean  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

So  it  is  the  experience  with  the  activity  of  the  State  commissions 
purely  from  the  local  point  of  view  that  satisfies  railroad  men  that 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  any  rate  adjustment  that  will  prevent 
discriminations  unless  the  rate-making  power  is  unified  in  a  single 
control. 

Mr.  AoAHsoN.  If  the  chairman  will  pardon  me,  you  referred  to 
that  Pennsylvania  coal  matter.  Was  that  case  not  similar  to  the 
troable  in  Texas,  where  you  had  so  much  trouble  about  the  Shreve- 
port  case? 

Mr.  LoTiTT.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  circumstances.  I  only  know, 
Judge  Adamson,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  did  make  a  reduction. 
What  the  motive  was  I  do  not  know. 

>Ir.  AdamsO!^.  The  coal  mines  all  being  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  have  been  to  preserve  a 
differential,  or  it  may  have  been  simply  to  reduce 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  motives;  I  sjieak  of  the  case 
presented  for  consideration  by  the  Commerce  Commission  to  the 
court. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  circumstances.  The  point 
that  struck  me  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  having 
allowed  an  increase  to  relieve  financial  distress,  the  State  commis- 
sion had  made  a  reduction,  as  I  was  told,  about  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  increase  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  contention  is  that  we  should  positively 
le^slate  upon  that  subject! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaisman.  And  indicate  by  our  action  that  the  State  com- 
missions are  not  to  make  State  rates  at  all! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  my  idea  is  that  the  rate-making  powers  should 
be  vested  exclusively  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
now  controls  the  rates  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  would  work  as  well  to  leave  it 
as  it  is  now?  The  Supreme  Court  has  practically  determined  that 
although  the  Constitution  vests  in  the  National  Government  juris- 
diction only  over  interstate  commerce  and  reserves  to  the  States 
jurisdiction  over  the  State  commerce,  that  the  National  Government 
is  practically  the  lord  paramount  and  they  are  not  equal  sovereign- 
ties, and  that  wherever  the  action  of  the  State  is  contradictory  to 
that  of  the  Nation,  or  involves  a  burden  upon  or  an  impediment 
to  interstate  commerce,  that  the  State  action  falls.  Now,  why  is  it 
not  better  to  leave  that  situation  as  it  is  now,  under  the  decision  of 
the  courts! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Because,  Senator,  Coi^ress  can  not  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility.   The  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  vested 
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in  Confess,  and,  if  the  State  authority  to  make  rates  is  to  be  super- 
seded, it  is  only  because  Congress  will  determine  that  in  oi-der  to 
make  its  interstate  regulation  effective  it  must  t^ke  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  subject.  I  understand  the  Supreme  Court  has  held,  in 
the  Minnesota  Rate  case,  that  the  State  rates  there  were  not  void, 
because  Congress  had  not  acted ;  that  Congress  had  not  determined 
to  take  control  of  the  whole  subject— had  not  occupied  the  field,  to 
use  one  of  the  Supreme  Court's  expressions — of  regulation.  If  Con- 
gress had  acted,  had  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  fix  these  rates,  and  the  oonunissioo  had  fixed 
them,  then  the  State  rates  would  have  been  invalid;  but  that  had  not 
occurred. 

Now,  in  the  Shreveport  case  the  court  determined  that  Congress 
had  conferred  upon  the  commission  power  to  prevent  discrimination, 
and  that  if  the  commission  acted,  then  that  would  be  an  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Congress  that  would  be  exclusive. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Is  not  this  about  the  situation  the  courts  have  left 
the  matter  in :  That  Congress'  action  draws  the  line  and  the  States 
can  not  help  themselves? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Chmmins.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  there! 

The  Chairmak.  Certainly, 

Senator  Cuhmiks.  Mr.  Lovett,  do  you  believe  it  is  legally  possible 
for  n  State  rate,  which  is  reasonable  for  the  service  rendered,  to  be 
a  discriminating  rate! 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Cumuinb.  That  is,  a  rate  from  Dallas  to  some  point  in  the 
interior  of  Texas,  applied  to  State  traffic,  in  fact,  and  not  simply  in 
name,  although  it  is  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  service  rendered  by 
the  railroad  company,  can  locally  be  a  discriminating  rate,  as  com- 
pared with  an  interstate  rate,  from  some  point  outside  of  the  State  of 
Texas  into  Texas! 

Mr.  Lovett,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Cummins.  The  effect  of  it  would  be,  then,  that  the  State 
rate  must  be  either  more  or  less  than  reasonable  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Lovett.  It  depends  entirely,  Senator,  on  the  question  of  rea- 
sonableness. I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness  of  a  rate.    A  rate 

Senator  Cummins.  It  is  the  value  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Lovett.  Well,  that  is 

Senator  Cummins.  I  understand  that  is  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  rule.  The  situation,  for 
instance,  is  this,  to  illustrate  my  answer  to  you :  A  given  rate  for  a 
given  service,  we  will  say,  of  10  cents  a  hundred,  might  be  confisca- 
tory, and  that  would  be  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Constitution,  A  rate  for  the  same  service,  that  is  20  cents, 
might  cover  the  cost  of  service  and  might  allow,  we  will  say,  1  or  2 
per  cent — a  small  return  to  the  carrier.  A  rate  of  25  cents,  we  will 
say,  for  the  same  service,  might  afford  a  return  of  4  or  5  or  6  per 
cent.  Now,  there  is  a  wide  margin,  after  you  get  above  a  confisca- 
tory rate — there  is  a  wide  margin  between  a  confiscatory  rate  and  a 
rate  that  everybody  will  say  is  unreasonably  high.  That  might  ran^ 
anywhere,  we  will  say,  from  10  cents  a  hundred  to  50  cents  a  hun- 
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dred.  Everybody  mi^ht  agree  that  10  cents  a  hundred  will  be  too 
low.  and  everybody  might  agree  that  50  cents  a  hundred  will  be  too 
high,  but  within  that  range,  between  10  cents  a  hundred  and  50  cents 
a  hundred,  any  rate  would  be  reasonable.  It  is  a  question  of  policy, 
and  as  to  wlio  determines  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate.  In  the  case 
which  you  state,  wp  will  say,  that  the  Texas  commission  placed  the 
rate  at  20  cents  a  hundred,  which  is  a  reasonable  rate.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  might  place  it  at  40  cents  a  hundred, 
which  also  would  be  a  reasonable  rate,  neither  confiscatory,  and 
neither  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  business  from  moving,  or  to  be  ex- 
tortionate. But  reasonableness  within  those  limits  depends  upon  the 
rate-making  power.  Now,  if  the  Texas  commission  made  a  rate  of 
20  cents — a  realionahle  rate — and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis* 
sion  made  a  rate  of  40  cents,  the  Texas  rate  would  be  illegal,  in  my 
view  of  the  situation.  It  would  work  a  discrimination  against  the 
outside  man.  because  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fix  the  rates  and  prevent  discrimination. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  much  time  in  answering  your  question. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  was  not  giving  so  much  attention  to  the  lati- 
tude between  confiscatory  rates  and  a  highly  compensatory  rate,  but  I 
was  assuming  that  the  State  rate  was  one  which  paid  the  cost  of  the 
service  and  retimied  a  reasonable  reward  on  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, which  rendered  the  service,  and  that  being  the  kind  of  reason- 
able rate  I  had  in  my  mind,  when  I  propounded  the  question,  you  are 
of  the  opinion  that  such  a  rate,  established  by  State  authority,  and  not 
challenged,  as  a  reasonable  rate,  in  and  of  iteeif ,  may,  nevertheless,  be 
increased  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  order  to  allow  a  costlier 
service  from  the  outside,  into  the  State? 

Mr.  Loi-ETr.  Yes.  sir;  or  reduced,  simply  because  no  rate  can  be 
tested  by.  in.  and  of  itself.  Every  rate  has  relation  to  some  other 
rate,  and  it  may  be  that  this  reasonable  rate,  in  and  of  itself,  in  its 
relation  to  an  interstate  rate,  may  work  a  discrimination  or  may 
violate  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  conception  of  what 
the  railroad  company  ought  to  earn  from  its  entire  traffic. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  your  view  of  it  is  that  the  rate  must  be 
adjusted  in  the  State  so  that  traffic  outside  of  the  State  can  come  in 
under  competition.  I  ask  this  purely  for  information.  The  reason- 
ableness of  the  rate,  as  such,  in  the  Texas  case,  was  not  investigated 
at  all,  was  it? 

Mr.  LovETT.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  not. 

The  Chatrman.  Judge  Xiovett 

Senator  Cummins.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
intend  to  take  up  so  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  Senator. 

Judge  Xiovett,  if  you  take  away  the  power  of  the  State  commis- 
sions over  purely  State  rates,  what  usefulness  would  you  leave  them! 
In  the  public  interests,  what  powers  are  there  that  they  could  exer- 
cise beneficially? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  depends,  Swiator,  on  the  local  conditions.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  there  is  or  not  a  State  commission  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  or  ought  to  be  of  great  concern.  There  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  they  are  necessary  in  the  public's  interest.  If  they 
are  not,  let  them  dissolve. 
U7900— 1&— VOL  2 
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I  called  attention  yesterday — and  1  believe  you  were  present — to 
the  duties  of  the  Cahfomia  commission  as  enumerated  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  commission.  Appai-entl^  they  have  some  other  things  to 
do,  and  I  think  most  State  commissions,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Texas  commission,  have.  I  believe  its  activities  so  far  have 
been  confined  to  railroads,  but  most  of  the  State  commissions  have 
duties  to  ^>eiform  with  resj^wct  to  all  public  utilities.  They  could  be 
occupied  in  that  nay.  With  respect  to  the  railroads  I  think  they 
would  probably  be  on  tlie  lookout  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  States 
interests  in  these  rate  adjustments  and  could  represent  their  own 
States. 

The  Chaikman.  You  think  there  would  be  a  field  of  activity  for 
them  in  presenting  their  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  liefore  these  regionsil  commissions? 

Mr.  Ijovett.  Yes.  sir:  I  believe  that  could  W  handled  as  well  by 
the  commercial  bodies  of  the  different  States,  but  perhaps  the  States 
Avould  rather  have  their  own  commissions  act  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  matter  for  the  States  to  determine  for  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  With  i-eference  to  California,  my  observation  is — 
and  I  may  be  mistaken— that  since  the  creation  of  the  new  comniis- 
sion  there  its  activities  have  led  to  a  better  understanding  between 
the  community  and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  Senator.  I  think  the  Cali- 
fornia commission — I  will  not  say  it  is  the  best — but  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  ablest  State  commissions  in  the  country.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  it  is  wide  awake,  progressive,  and  it  has  not  been 
hostile.  It  has  been  strict,  and  it  has  been  exacting,  but  I  believe  it 
has  very  greatly  improved  the  relations  between  the  railroads  and  the 
public,  because  the  public  understands  that  there  is  a  conunission 
there  looking  out  for  their  interests.  How  long  that  kind  of  a  com- 
mission will  last  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  it  will  last  always,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  what  the  commission  actually  does,  but  what  it  may  do. 
In  the  case  of  some  commissions  it  is  what  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  grades  and  grade  crossings,  etc., 
would  you  expect  that  the  police  powers  of  the  State  would  be  opera- 
tive or  that  those  matters  should  come  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  National  Government? 

Mr,  LovETT.  Well,  I  think  the  railroad  executives  all  contemplate 
that  should  he  left  to  the  State  commissions,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  the  National  Government  would  have  to  take  hold  of  that 
question.  In  that  connection  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  was  im- 
pressed by  a  notice  posted  in  the  station  at  Locust  Valley,  LtHi^ 
Island,  where  I  live,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  appealing  to  the 
public  to  be  patient  in  the  matter  of  grade  crossings  and  stating  the 
number  of  grade  crossings  on  the  Pennsylvania  system  at  that  time 
and  the  average  cost  of  separating  a  grade  crossing.  It  was  stated 
that  if  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  crossings  were  required  to  be  elimi- 
nated— all  grade  crossings  on  its  systems — it  would  cost  it  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-odd  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  view  of  this  large 
expenditure  this  was  an  appeal  made  to  the  publictobe  patient;  that 
they  were  eliminating  gi'ade  crossings  and  expected  that  to  be  their 
policy  in  the  future;  that  it  was  impossible  to  eliminate  all  grade 
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crossings  at  once,  and  people  must  remember  that  there  were  other 
grade  crossings  than  the  one  they  were  interested  in. 

This  question  of  grade  crossings  is  a  very  expensive  proposition. 
I  think,  generally,  the  State  commissions  have  been  reasonable  about 
it,  and  I  should  hope  that  they  should  continue  to  be  so,  but  it  might 
be  necessary  in  time  to  come  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission some  supervisory  power  with  respect  to  that,  although  I  do 
not  think  that  is  necessary  now. 

The  Chairman,  With  reference  to  clearances,  there  has  been  a 
ereat  deal  of  agitation  of  that  subject  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods  of 
late.  Changes  in  that  respect,  in  order  to  secure  greater  safety  of 
trains  and  for  the  operatives  on  the  trains,  are  likely  to  cost  a  very 
large  capital  expenditure,  are  they  not? 

Mr.'LovETT,  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Would  you  expect  those  matters  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  commissions  as  a  matter  of  police  regulation 
or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  commissionf 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  rather  think  they  ought  to  be  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  because  they  are  tied  up  very  closely  with 
the  question  of  the  employer's  liability  act  and  the  safety  of  opera- 
tives on  the  trains. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  those  questions — the  question  of 
clearances  and  the  question  of  grade  crossings — ^your  view  is  that 
ultimately  that  power  and  that  control  will  have  to  rest  in  the 
national  commission.    Now,  what  is  there  left  for  the  State  corn- 


Mr.  LovBTT.  I  think  grade  crossings  should  be  left  much  longer 
with  the  State  commissions,  because  the  safety  only  of  the  local 
people  of  the  community,  the  citizens  of  the  community,  is  involved 
in  grade  crossings,  whereas  in  the  matter  of  clearances  the  safety 
of  the  train  operatives  on  interstate  railroads  is  involved. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  subjects  woul^  come  under  the  police 
powers  of  the  Stat«s! 

Mr.  LoVETT.  I  suppose  the  matter  of  stations  and  station  accom- 
modations. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  size  and  the  character  of  the  sta< 
tions? 

Mr.  Ijoverr.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Construction? 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Location! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes, 

The  Chairman,  Is  not  that  a  pretty  big  power? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  is. 

The  Chairman,  You  would  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  the  States* 

Mr.  LovFirr.  Yes;  I  would  try  it.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
now,  and  sometimes  they  are  pretty  exacting;  but  we  have  managed 
to  live  under  it;  and,  of  course,  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
there  would  be  a  competition  between  the  different  States  in  buildinj; 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  service  ornate  stations  beyond  reason, 
and  so  as  to  impair  the  revenues  of  the  roads,  it  might'become  neces- 
sary. I  believe,  however,  that  is  very  remote,  and  probably  there 
would  be  relief  in  the  courts  against  orders  of  that  sort.  But  I 
think  that  should  be  left  to  the  States.  ,--  . 
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The  CsuiBUAN.  What  other  thin^  can  you  suggest) 

Mr.  LovETT.  Well,  shipping  facilities,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  sid- 
ings and  things  of  that  sort.  I  am  not  prepared  to  call  out  offhand 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  never  been  able 
to  define ;  that  is,  the  police  power  of  the  States.  It  is  rather  a  big 
undertaking.  I  might  observe,  however,  that  even  if  there  should  bo 
nothing  left  for  the  State  commission  to  do,  that  would  not  be  a 
good  reason  for  Congress  to  refrain  from  exercising  its  power  of 
regulation. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  admit  that 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  definition  of  the  police 
power  of  the  States — whatever  authority  Congress  leaves  for  them 
to  exercise. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  with  reference  to  these  Stat« 
commissions.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  regarding  tiie 
regional  commissions  that  you  have  spoken  of.  How  many  regions 
would  you  think  it  advisable  to  have? 

Mr.  IxivETT.  I  should  start  with  not  less  than  five.  I  might  find 
out  that  20  or  25  were  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Would  those  regions  be  adjusted  practically  to 
the  traffic  areas  that  now  exist? 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Yes.    I  would  i^ore  geographical  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  ignore  geographical  lines,  and  would 
you  ignore  State  lines? 

Mr,  LovETi.  Absolutely ;  and  adjust  the  territories  with  reference 
10  transportation  territories  and  transportation  systems. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  first  you  would  follow  practically  the 
traffic  areas  that  now  exist  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  convert  the  various  State  commissions  into  regional  commis- 
sions, in  such  a  way  as  to  let  them  exercise  Federal  power  rather 
than  State  power. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  would  make  a  r«gion  of  each  State, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  I  would  not  extend  its  territory.  Well,  confine 
it  to  the  State,  if  that  would  be  a  way  of  solving  it.  I  do  not  care 
so  much,  Senator,  how  many  regional  commissions  there  are  or  what 
the  territorial  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  are,  provided  they  are  all 
a  part  of  one  unified,  systematic  system  of  regulation,  exercising 
authority  under  the  same  law  and  exercising  the  same  power ;  that  is, 
from  the  same  source.  It  is  the  unification  of  the  system  of  regu- 
lation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  method  that  you  could  suggest  of 
merging  the  State  commissions  into  regional  commissions? 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  except  by  appointment 
from  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  as  members  of 
the  regional  commission. 

Mr.  Sims,  And  Congress  could  hardly  provide  for  a  process  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  It  could  not.  The  selection  would  be  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Adamsox,  Why  not  just  combine  three  or  four  States  and 
State  commissions  and  make  a  central  federation? 
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Mr.  LovBTT.  Is  that  addressed  to  me,  Judge  Adamson? 

Mr.  Adamson.  To  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  postpone  my  answer  until  the  report 
comes  in. 

Mr.  LovETT.  As  to  the  agencies  for  carrying  this  out,  Senator.  I 
consider  that  a  detail.  Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  provided  for, 
but  they  would  have  to  be  Federal  agents,  under  my  conception  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  observe  that  section  19  of  the  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  State  railways. 
It  reads: 

Such  eorporatton  may,  with  the  consent  of  nnj-  State,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Interstate  Coranierce  Ciiranilsslon,  aonuire  the  railroad  of  any  corporation 
now  organized  under  the  laws  of  sncli  Stiite — 

And  so  forth.    And  later  on — 

with  the  consent  of  the  State  under  which  any  railroad  corporation  Is  or 
majr  be  organized,  merger  between  such  corporation  aud  n  corporation  organized 
under  this  act  may  be  accotnpltsbed  under  this  act — 

And  so  forth.  Your  proposal  is  that  this  national  incorporation 
shall  be  accomplished  without  the  consent  of  the  State.  You  realize, 
do  you  not,  the  great  difficulty  that  we  will  have,  even  those  who 
believe  in  national  incorporation,  in  passing  such  a  bill? 

Mr,  LovBiT,  Of  course,  my  conception  of  it  is  that  the  States  have 
already  given  their  Consent;  that  they  gave  that  when  they  formed 
the  Constitution,  and  that  whether  or  not  Congress  will  exercise  the 
power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  Congress  must  deter- 
mine. But  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  attempt  to 
devise  a  plan  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  States.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think  the  judge  misapprehended  the  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  passing 
the  measure  through  Congress? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  As  long  as  the  Members  are  elected  by  the  people 
I  think  that  is  a  very  wise  suggestion  that  you  made  to  the  judge. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  understand  that.  I 
rather  think  the  committee  is  better  able  to  judge  of  that  than  I  am. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  give  my  views  as  to  what  I  believe  is  necessary  to 
effectuallv  regulate  these  railroads  and  to  devise  a  system  that  will 
be  workable.  There  may  be  some  other  method  than  that  which  I 
have  been  advocating  and  discussing.  Whether  it  can  be  enacted 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  framed  this  bill  I  recognized  that  diffi- 
culty and  felt  that  it  was  better  to  resort  to  persuasion  rather  than 
force  in  order  to  accomplish  national  incorporation,  and  my  assump- 
tion was  that  inasmuch  as  the  States  had  thus  far  assented  to  the 
incorporation  of  State  railways  in  great  national  sj'stems,  through 
holding  companies  organized  in  other  States,  they  would  see  the 
i<ome  instances  given  their  consent  to  such  merger  with  corporations 
act  and  would  gradually  give  their  consent,  though  in  the  first  in- 
stance there  might  be  great  opposition.  I  also  observed  that  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States,  where  they  are  peculiarly  tenacious  of  State 
rights  and  functions,  they  had  by  legislation  given  consent  to  the 
merger  of  railroads  incorporated  under  their  laws  in  a  larger  nor- 
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poration  organized  under  the  laws  of  another  State,  and  they,  had  in 
some  instances  given  their  consent  to  such  merger  with  corporations 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  That  was  true  cer- 
tainW  in  one  instance,  and  1  think  in  several,  from  my  examination 
of  the  matter  at  that  time,  with  reference  to  the  Southern  Railway 
^stem.  The  question  therefore  occurs  to  me  as  to  whether,  assum- 
ing that  national  incorporation  is  desirable  and  should  be  accom- 
plished as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to  force  it,  which 
possibly  would  arouse  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  passage  of  the 
act,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  simply  to  frame  a  permissive 
act,  in  the  wisdom  of  which  the  States  would  gradually  acquiesce. 
What  is  your  view  about  that? 

Mr.  Ijovett.  I  do  not  believe  any  State  will  voluntarily  give  up 
any  power  it  has,  any  more  than  any  tribunal,  whether  it  is  a  court 
or  a  commission  or  any  other  tribunal,  will  give  up  power.  I  have 
never  heard  yet  of  any  tribunal  or  any  public  body  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering any  power.  Now,  I  do  not  "believe  a  bill  such  as  you  sug- 
gest here,  making  such  a  system  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the 
States,  would  get  anywhere.  I  think  the  State  commissions,  most 
of  them,  would  oppose  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  they  would  be  influential  with  their 
respective  States? 

Mr,  LovETT,  I  rather  think  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  influential  with  their  respective  States 
in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  operation  of  a  permissive  act,  is  not 
that  opposition  likely  to  be  equally  effective  in  preventing  the  origi- 
nal passage  of  a  compelling  act  by  Congress? 

Mr.  LovETT,  That  may  be,  Senator.  I  say,  I  can  not  tell  whether 
that  proposition  would  appeal  to  Congress  or  not.  I  am  compelled 
to  assume,  and  do  assume,  that  Congress  is  here  to  legislate  for  the 
Nation  and  not  for  the  States,  or  any  particular  State,  and  that  in 
dealing  with  a  national  subject  whatever  the  national  interests  require 
will  be  done. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  thing  in  answer  to  your  suggestion,  if  I 
may,  about  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  States  with  reference  to 
this  matter.  I  believe  I  know  something  about  the  sentiment  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  any  more  contentious 
for  State  rights  than  any  other  States  in  the  Union, 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  they  were,  and  that  that  fact  arose 
from  .the  peculiar  status  bearing  on  the  race  question. 

Mr.  Adamson,  No,  sir;  it  arises  over  any  commercial  considera- 
tion or  any  other,  and  whenever  the  shoe  pinches  every  State  in  the 
Union  will  kick.  Sometimes  it  takes  financial  interest  at  home  to 
make  them  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge  Lovett,  you  will  observe  that  section 
20  of  the  bill  referred  to  provides  for  an  accident  and  insurance 
fund.    It  reads: 

It  shnll  bf  a  coiitlitinn  of  the  grant  and  continuance  of  any  frnoclilse  to  do 
busineas  und^r  tbis  act  thnt  the  corporntlon  boldlnK  such  francbise  abnll  set 
aside  JinnuHlty  I  per  cent  of  tbe  Kros.t  receipts  of  naiO  corporation,  to  be  hfJd 
as  a  fund  In  the  Trensury  of  tlie  fiilieil  Slates  for  the  iHiynient  of  penidons  to 
thfi  employees  of  sucb  corporation  who  shall  have  been  (listiiialllled  for  active 
(!*»nlce.  either  by  Injury  in  the  service  or  by  age.  The  nroouat  and  Ome  of 
payment,  the  Investment  of  the  fund,  the  dlshurslni;  of  tbe  same,  and  the  entire 
tnansKenient  thereof  shall  be  under  rules  and  reeulations  to  be  mnde  aod  from 
time  to  time  altered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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One  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  railroads  at  present  would 
liniount  to  between  three  millions  and  three  millions  and  a  half 
annually.  In  case  we  legislate  upon  this  subject  and  frame  nn  incor- 
poration act,  what  would  tou  say  about  the  wisdom  of  incorporating 
such  a  provision  in  it,  and  what  would  be  your  view  as  to  its  provi- 
sions ? 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  have  no  objection,  I  should  say,  to  some  scheme  of 
benefits  for  disabled,  injured,  and  ill  employees  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  act.  I  think  it  could  be  dealt  with  oetter  as  a  separate  proposi- 
tion. 1  think  progress  is  being  made  in  those  matters  now,  A  num- 
ber of  companies  are  making  much  more  liberal  provisions  than  are 
contemplated  here.    I  believe  the  development  is  going  to  be  rapid. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  doing  that  voluntarily  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  so  much  of  our  own  com- 
pany, but  we  put  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January  a  system  of  life, 
uccident,  and  health  insurance  that  costs  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Other  companies  are  doing  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  will  cost  1  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  that  connection  will  you  mention  the  other 
companies!    Can  you  do  so  easily? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  can  not  give  a  complete  list  from  memory,  but  I 
can  have  a  list  prepared. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  If  you  will,  just  incorporate  that  in  your  remarks 
when  you  revise  them. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  I  know  that  a  number  of  companies  are  consid- 
ering measures  of  that  soil. 

sS.  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
witness  in  your  time? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  have  understood  heretofore  that  the  court  has 
held  that  insurance,  pure  and  simple,  was  not  a  matter  of  interstate 
commerce.  Now,  if  carriers  begin  to  carry  on  insurance  in  connec- 
tion with  their  business  as  carriers,  will  not  that  change  the  situation 
of  that  insurance  and  make  it  a  part  of  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that.  Judge  Adamson.  I 
mention  our  system  as  a  concrete  ease.  We  adopted,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  a  system  by  which  we  procured  life  insurance  for  each 
employee  receiving  a  salary  of  not  over  $4,000  equal  to  one  year's 
wages,  with  a  minimum  of  $500  and  a  maximum  of  $2,500;  also 
accident  insurance  to  the  amount  of  not  exceeding  $2,500,  and  with 
dipability  benefits  running  as  far  as  two  years,  and  insurance  against 
illness.  , 

Mr.  Adamson.  Health  policies?  . 

Mr,  IxnTtTT  (continuing).  To  the  extent  of  half  pay,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  $■'>  a  week,  and  a  maximum,  I  think,  of  $2,500.  We  do  not 
carry  the  insurance  ourselves.  We  got  a  life  insurance  company  to 
provide  the  life  insurance,  and  an  accident  insurance  company  to 
provide  the  health  and  accident  insurance. 

Mr.  iVD.vMsoN,  And  you  pay  the  premium? 

Mr.  LovETT.  We  pay  all  the  premiums.  We  are  going  to  experi- 
ment with  it.  All  settlements  are  made  through  us,  and  if  we  find 
after  a  year  or  more  that  we  ciin  do  it  cheaper  ourselves,  we  will 
do  it  ourselves.    We  know,  of  course,  just  what  it  will  cost,  because 
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we  koow  what  the  premiums  amount  to,  and  we  will  know  from  the 
payments  to  employees  made  through  iis  how  much  it  is  costing  the 
insurance  companies;  so  we  have  a  close  check. 

Mr.  Ada3[son.  Various  propositions  have  been  made  to  us  in  the 
last  20  years  to  legislate  about  insurance.  We  have  refrained  on 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  interstate  commerce,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
me  that  if  the  carriers  themselves  were  going  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
insuring  employees,  it  mi^ht  alter  the  situation,  biit  if  you  merely 
])atroqize  the  old  companies  and  pay  the  premiums  I  do  not  know 
that  that  would  change  the  situation. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  should  say,  as  an  offhand  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
insurance;  it  is  a  matter  of  employment. 

Mr.  Adamson.  .1  part  of  your  contract? 

Mr.  Lovmr.  A  part  of  our  contract.  This  benefit  accrues  to  every 
man  who  has  been  one  year,  or  who  shall  have  been  one  year  in  tbe 
service,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  have  the  pension  system ;  that  is 
also  supplied  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Adamson.  All  that  is  figured  as  compensation? 

Mr.  LovETT.  AH  that  we  figure  as  part  of  our  expenses,  and  we 
are  charging  these  payments  as  part  of  our  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  that  is  considered  as  part  of  the  contract  of 
hiring,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  yesterday  on  the 
Adamson  law,  it  might  possibly  become  a  matter  relating  to  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  Imyett.  Well,  we  reserved  the  right  to  abolish  this  system 
any  time  we  wanted  to,  and  the  benefit  is  forfeited  when  a  man 
leaves  the  service.  We  can  not  and  would  not  undertake  to  abolish 
it  as  to  any  particular  individual;  we  would  abolish  it  as  a  whole. 
We  have  also,  as  most  roads  have,  a  hospital  system  that  is  supported 
by  the  employees  to  the  extent  of  monthly  contributions,  and  we 
supply  any  deficit  that  arises.  With  the  large  companies  employing 
a  great  many  men,  the  hospital  systems  are  usually  self-supporting. 
Small  companies  sometimes  have  a  deficit.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
deficit  with  us,  but  when  business  is  hea\'y  there  is  no  deficit. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then,  if  in  a  general  strike  all  the  men  quit,  all 
these  benefits  would  cease? 

Mr.  IjoyETT.  Yes.  There  are  a  good  many  motives  entering  into 
it.    We  want  to  make  the  service  attractive  to  the  men, 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Sims.  All  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  public  who  patronize  the 
road  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  We  want  to  make  the  service  attractive  to  the 
men,  and  we  also  want  the  men  to  feel  that  some  provision  is  made 
.for  them.  We  think  the  families  of  the  men  are  about  the  most 
important  part  of  the  men,  and  we  want  them  to  feel  that  some  pro- 
vision is  made  not  only  for  death,  but  for  illness  and  accidents. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  without  a  sufiicient  freight  rate  you  could  not  keep 
this  up?    I  mean  revenues? 

Mr.  Ix)VETT.  Oh,  it  is  going  to  run  to  a  large  sum  of  money  each 
year,  but  compared  with  our  total  disbursements  it  is  not  large. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course  that  would  all  run  back  to  the  old 
proposition  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  get  away  from  that,  ilr. 
Hamilton.    Whatever  is  done  the  shipper  has  got  to  pay  for. 
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The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  mainly  to  pro- 
vide for  the  employees  who  were  subject  to  the  great  risks,  and  to 
frankly  impose  tne  cost  of  it  as  an  operating  charge  upon  the  public! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  believe  the  situation  of  the  railroad  operatives  in 
everj-  way  has  been  very  rapidly  improving,  and  I  think  railroad 
companies  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  to  improve 
the  situation  of  their  men.  I  know  we  have,  in  club  houses  and 
otherwise,  and  we  think  it  is  money  not  only  for  the  company  but 
that  it  has  done  a  very  great  deal  of  good  which  can  not  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  case  of  your  company,  does  the  estimate 
you  have  made  of  the  cost  of  this  equal  1  per  cent  of  your  gross 
receipts  f 

Mr.  LovBiT.  "What  is  1  per  cent  of  $104,000,000  ?  That  was  our 
gross  receipt  for  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Chaikman.  One  per  cent  would  be  approximately  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  LovETT,  Approximately  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Our  gross 
earnings  in  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30  were  unusually  large. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  insurance  plan  would  be  a  little  less  than 
that,  but  it  would  be  more  than  1  per  cent  on  our  gross  earnings  for 
some  years.  I  would  rather  not  give  the  exact  estimated  cost  of  this 
at  this  time,  because  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  section,  section  21,  provides  for  a  board 
of  conciliation.     It  reads: 

The  InterBtnte  Oomiueree  Commission  IH  hereby  pnir>owered  and  directed  to 
act  as  a  board  of  coQclliatloii  between  corporations  organized  under  this  act 
and  their  employees  as  to  any  dispute  arising  t>etween  said  corporation  and  Its 
employees  In  the  matter  ot  compeiisiitlon.  hours  mid  (-niiilltlouN  of  Inbor,  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb  of  said  employees;  and  such  power  shall  be  ex- 
ercised by  snch  commission  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made 
and  from  time  to  time  altered  by  said  commission. 

Wliat  is  your  view  as  to  the  wisdom  of  intrusting  the  power  of 
settling  disputes  between  railroads  and  their  employees? 

Mr.  Lc-^'FTT.  I  do  not  care  much  for  a  board  of  conciliation ;  but  I 
am  very  strongly  in  favor,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  of  some  tribunal 
that  will  decide  questions  between  railroads  and  their  train  em- 
ployees and  of  a  law  that  will  make  that  decision  effective.  Whether 
that  is  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  some 
other  commission  I  do  not  care,  provided  it  is  by  a  commission  of 
high  character  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  the  wisdom  of  intrust- 
ing this  power  of  settling  these  disputes — not  simply  by  a  board  of 
conciliation,  but  of  settling  these  disputes! 

Mr.  LovKTT.  To  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  should  favor  it.  Of  course  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  under  the  existing  law  could  not  give  much  time 
to  questions  of  that  sort  and  perform  its  other  duties. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  be  enlarged  and  divided  into 
divisions  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  would  have  to  be  enlarged,  or  through  some  sub- 
sidiary commission 

Mr.  AoAHBON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  connnission  might  do  that  just 
as  it  does  some  of  its  other  duties — appoint  some  one  else  to  do  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  But  I  am  distinctly  in  favor  of  giving  some  com- 
mission— the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  it  is  given  suffi- 
cient time — that  power.  I  say  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissicoi 
because  we  know  who  the  commissioners  are,  and  regard  them  as 
fair  men,  and  they  would  probably  settle  the  dispute  fairly.  I  would 
also  favor  some  other  high-class  commission  to  decide  such  ques- 
tions.    I  am  distinctly  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  answer.  Do 
you  mean  that  you  favor  giving  to  a  commission— the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  some  oftier — the  power  to  fix  all  compen^A- 
tion  to  be  paid  by  the  railway  companies  originally,  or  do  yoo 
mean  to  give  it  power  to  adjust  disputes  when  they  arise? 

Mr.  LovETT.  To  adjust  disputes.  Where  the  parties  agree  I  do  not 
see  any  occasion  for  taking  the  matter  to  the  commission.  It  perhaps 
ought  to  liave  a  veto  power,  as  it  has  with  reference  to  rates  of  trans- 
portation. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  You  are  familiar  with  what  is  known  here  as 
the  Underwood  proposal  or  amendment 

Mr.  Lo^'ETT,  Yes. 

Senator  Cummins  (continuing).  Which  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis-sion  power — makes  it  its  duty  to  fix  ail  wages  and 
salaries,  as  well  as  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  of  labor,  from  the 
highcrt:  oflieer  of  the  corporation  to  the  lowest  employee.  Do  you 
mean  that  you  favor  some  such  proposition  as  that! 

Mr,  LoiTTT,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  that.  Senator;  but  I 
believe  that  is  putting  more  work  on  the  commission  than  is  neces- 
sary. For  the  same  reason  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  fix  all  rates. 

Senator  Cummins,  Yes.  The  idea  in  your  mind  was  to  confine  the 
authority  to  the  adjustment  or  settlement  of  disputes  when  they  arise, 
with  regard  to  compensation? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  the  gist  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  yesterday? 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  do  not  understand  that  decision,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I 
have  not  read  it.  I  have  only  seen  the  newspaper  reports,  which  are 
not  verv  clear.  But  my  view  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  do  this 
is  wholly  independent  of  that  decision. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly, 

Mr.  Adamson.  In  other  words,  you  knew  it  before  the  Supreme 
Court  said  it! 

Mr.  LovETT,  No ;  of  course  I  did  not  know  what  the  Supreme  Court 
would  decide,  but  I  understood  the  controversy  in  that  case  was  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  fix  wages,  not  to  require  arbitration. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  talking  about  arbitration.  I 
beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes.  Now,  what  I  meant  by  my  statement  that  I 
favored  some  tribunal  to  decide  controversies 

Mr.  Adamson,  I  thought  that  was  what  he  was  talking  about.  I 
beg  Mr.  Hamilton's  pardon. 

Mr.  Hasiilton.  The  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  fixing  of 
wages  originally  and  the  fixing  of  wages  in  case  of  disagreement,  and 
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I  asked  Judge  Lovett — I  meant  to  ask  him — whether  he  understood 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  give  the  power  to  Con- 
gress to  fix  wages  in  case  of  disputes. 

Senator  Ctjmminos.  Do  you  recognize  any  difference  between  the 
power  that  Congress  has  to  fix  wages  and  the  power  it  has  to  delegate 
to  a  commission  the  same  authority? 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  do  not,  since  Monday,  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that;  because  apparently  Congress  has  the  power  to  fix  wages 
and  to  delegate  it  to  the  commission. 

Senator  Ccmmiks.  I  understand  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  ought  to  have  been  any  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Lovett,  The  distinction,  in  my  mind,  .Senator,  without  taking 
the  time  of  the  committee  to  make  any  argument  on  the  subject,  was 
this:  UndoubtetUy  Congi-ess  has  power  to  fix  or  to  authorize  a  com- 
mission to  fix  rat«s,  because  the  rates  of  common  carriers  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  subject  to  be  fixed  by  law.  The  rigtit  to  fix 
wages  never  has  been  regarded,  as  I  understand,  as  a  proper  legis- 
lative power.  That  difference  is  responsible  for  the  controversy  that 
was  decided  by  the  Siipreme  Court. 
Senator  Cummins.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovFTT.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has.  in  effect,  held  that  Con- 
gress has  the  sanif  power  to  fix  wages  as  to  fix  rates. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  power  to  fix  rates  was  established  by  common 
law  even  before  it  became  incorporated  in  our  Constitutitm. 
Mr.  Lovett,  Yes. 

Sow,  applying  tliis  to  the  question  asked  by  Senator  Cummins, 
I  have  felt  all  along  that  whatever  might  be  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  fix  wages,  Congress  would  have  power  to  establish  a  tri- 
bunal to  settle  a  wage  controversy,  just  as  a  court  settles  a  contro- 
versy between  two  individuals  with  respect  to  a  piece  of  land 

Senator  Ctimmins.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 
Mr.  LovBTT  (continuing).  And  say  that  this  land  belongs  to  A 
and  not  to  Bj  that  Congi-ess  would  have  the  right  to  create  a  tribunal 
to  settle  a  dispute — not  necessarily  a  court,  but  it  would  be  due 
process  of  law  to  create  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  that  particular 
matter,  to  decide  disputes  between  interstate  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees over  wages,  and  to  make  that  binding  as  a  decree  of  court  is 
binding,  except,  of  course,  it  coidd  not  compel  a  man  to  work  who 
did  not  want  to  work. 

Senator  Ccmmins.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  When 
we  give  a  commission  authority  to  do  a  thing,  we  must  give  it  a  rule 
which  it  may  apply  to  the  facts,  and  all  the  rule  that  we  could  give  it 
would  in  this  mstance  be  that  it  must  fix  wages  which  are  reason- 
able, Sow,  is  that  a  sufficiently  definite  nile  to  enable  Congress  to 
work  through  a  commission? 

Mr.  Lo\T,TT.  You  are  dealing  now  with  a  commission  fixing  wages 
in  the  absence  of  a  dispute? 
Senator  Cummins.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Lo^TiTT.  I  should  not  like  to  venture  any  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject. Senator,  until  I  have  seen  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
because  it  is  a  new  doctrine  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  based  upon  the  public  character  of  the  employment? 
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Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  not  seen  it;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  judge  was  expressing  the 
idea  that  he  had  never  until  lately  understood  that  Congress  had 
jurisdiction  over  wages,  I  interrupted  him  and  he  had  not  finished 
his  sentence.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  section  20 
of  the  act  to  regulate  coiiimerce  there  is  a  long  enumeration  of  things 
which  the  conmiission  shall  study  to  keep  itself  informed  iipcHi, 
and  among  those  is  the  specific  mention  of  wages,  the  number  of. 
people  employed,  who  they  are,  and  what  they  are  paid.  I  presume 
that  that  enumeration  is  to  aid  the  conunission  in  discharging  its 
duty  in  adjusting  rates.  Now,  is  not  that,  itself  of  long  standing, 
a  recognition  that  Congress  did  have  some  jurisdiction  over  wagesi 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Well,  Judge  Adamson,  that  was  rather  a  live  ques- 
tion among  the  group  of  railroad  men  of  which  I  was  a  member 
here  last  summer. 

We  recognize  that  the  commission,  upon  an  application,  for  in- 
stance, to  increase  rates,  would  have  a  right  to  say  whether  or  not 
tlie  increase  should  be  granted  and  to  inquire  into  everything  we 
spend  and  as  to  whether  we  spend  too  much;  and  when  we  were 
urged  to  voluntarily  agree  to  the  miscalled  eight-hour  proposition 
we  were  afraid  that  if  we  agreed  we  would  Be  charged  with  ex- 
travagance on  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  rates.  The  fact 
is  that  a  great  many  of  us  were  swamped  with  telegrams  giving  us 
fair  wammg  that  if  we  acceded  to  this  demand  we  need  not  expect 
a  rate  increase  to  reimburse  us,  because  they  contended  it  was  an 
unreasonable  demand.  Under  the  provision  you  mention,  of  course, 
the  commission  keeps  itself  informed  as  to  wages  and  everything  tbe 
railroads  do  in  connection  with  these  applications  for  rate  increases, 
hut  I  do  not  understand  it  was  intended  thereby  to  allow  the  com- 
mission to  fix  wages. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  imderstand  the  conmiission,  while  it  will  con- 
sider wages,  they  will  not  make  an  allowance,  in  fixing  rates,  for 
wages  which  they  find  were  improperly  allowed.  That  might  have 
been  a  miscalled  eight -hour  proposition  when  the  President  had  the 
matter  up  with  you  gentlemen ;  but,  to  dispose  of  a  whole  lot  of  state- 
ments and  confusion  about  it,  I  will  say  that,  before  our  committee, 
where  the  law  originated,  it  was  an  eight-hour  law,  and  it  was  re- 
ported on  the  statements  of  the  brotherhoods  that  80  per  cent  of 
your  divisions  were  100  miles  long,  approximately,  and  if  you  let 
them  run  12^  miles  an  hour  they  could  run  thcui  in  eight  hours  as 
well  as  10  and  there  would  be  no  increase  in  expenses  for  you  except 
that  you  would  have,  probably,  to  run  lighter  trains. 

Mr.  Hamiltox.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has  heretofore  said  that 
what  is  said  in  the  law  governs  and  not  what  is  said  about  the  law. 

Mr.  Adamson.  When  you  see  the  full  text  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  you  will  find  that  they  do  not  combat  the  idea  of  our  com- 
mittee. The  basic  idea  was  an  eight-hour  law,  and  the  brotherhoods 
will  find,  if  the  matter  ever  arises,  that  we  did  not  intend,  by  collu- 
sion or  otherwise,  to  let  them  work  eight  hours  on  one  day  and  then 
work  eight  hours  in  the  same  da^  and  get  paid  for  it.  The  proposi- 
tion was  purely  and  simply  an  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  LovETT.  If  you  had  passed  a  straight  eight-hour  law,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  have  had  a  strike. 
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Mr.  ADAM80N.  Well,  they  must  mean  what  they  say.  They  stated 
they  wanted  eight  hours'  work  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  on. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Have  we  not  been  going  on? 

The  Chairman.  Section  22  refers  to  penalties,  etc. 

Mr.  ADAHaoN.  Can  not  we  facilitate  going  on  by  adopting  the  full 
bill  in  gross? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  but  I  think  it  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  persuasion,  and  I  should  want  to  amend  it  myself. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  do  not  think  you  would  want  to  vote  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Section  23  provides  for  dividends.    I  will  read  it: 

Xu  such  corporutiou  shfill  pay  or  distribute  to  Us  stockholders  tn  any  form 
tliirlnc  any  one  year  a  dividend  or  dividends  exceeding  In  total  amount  5  per 
ct?nt  tipon  the  entire  capital  stock.  If,  after  the  payment  by  such  coriwratlon 
of  Its  operating  expenseti.  aialntenance.  improvements,  and  betterments,  ItB 
tas«a,  Its  interest  on  bonded  or  other  Indebtedness,  anil  Its  contribution  to  the 
Qccident  and  Insurance  fund,  tliere  sliall  he  a  surplus  over  and  above  tbe 
amount  necessary  to  pay  »iuch  dhidend  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  the  surplus 
sball  hf  Hpiiortloned  as  follows :  One-half  thereof  shall  be  patd  Into  a  guaranty 
fund  In  the  Treasury  of  tbe  United  States  for  future  dividends  In  case  of  a 
slackening  of  busioesa,  such  fund  to  be  <'ontro11e<l  and  invested  by  the  Inter- 
state Coninicrop  (.'ommlHslon,  mid  one-half  thereof  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
accident  and  Insurance  fund  provided  for  by  this  act. 

No  reduction  of  rates  as  to  any  civen  railroad  shall  be  made  or  ordered 
by  the  Int(>rstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  by  any  otber  governmental  agency, 
which  shall  make  It  reasonably  probable  that  such  5  per  cent  dividends  can  not 
be  earned  upon  the  total  cajiltal  stock  of  the  corporation. 

I  will  say,  with  reference  to  that,  I  have  modified  my  views.  I 
would  increase  that  to  7  per  cent. 

Of  course,  the  interest  rates  have  increased  since  the  time  this  bill 
was  drawn,  and  my  view  would  be  to  increase  that  from  5  per  cent 
to  6  or  7  per  cent. 

What  is  your  view  regarding  the  effect  of  limiting  dividends,  with 
reference  to  the  public  interest!  Does  it,  in  your  judgment,  have  the 
effect  of,  or  will  it  have  the  effect  of,  encouraginc  the  betterment  of 
the  road  if  the  profits  exceed  the  rate  of  dividend,  and  increase 
wages,  effect  a  diminution  in  hours,  and  general  providence  for  the 
enmloyees  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Senator,  that  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  I  believe 
I  could  point  out  many  objections  to  it,  but  I  will  not  undertake 
to  cover  the  whole  field.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to 
attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  because  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  it 
can  not  be  successful.  I  think  I  stated  yesterday  that  from  all  of  my 
coonection  with  railroads  and  with  rate  making,  I  have  never  yet 
known  a  particular  rate  to  be  made  with  reference  to  dividend  re- 
quirements of  the  companies.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  general  level 
of  rat«8.  I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  all  of  the  objections, 
but  you  see  at  once  that  some  railroads  with  a  given  system  of 
rates  would  earn  a  great  deal  and  others  would  b^xime  bankrupt. 
The  contlition-s  on  the  roads  varj-  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  rates 
wiUi  reference  to  dividends  of  a  company.  You  have  to  fix  the 
rates  with  reference  to  the  tra£Sc  and  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
not  with  reference  alone  to  the  needs  of  the  railroad  company. 
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Rates,  I  believcj  are  commercial  matters.  I  believe  the  development 
of  the  country  m  the  past  and,  I  feel  confident,  the  development  of 
the  future,  will  require  that  rates  continue  to  be  what  they  have 
always  been,  a  commercial  proposition.  The  rates  have  got  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  commerce. 

We  are  not  starting  out  with  a  new  system  where  the  rates  will 
be  made  all  over  again,  but  the  rates  are  already  made.  Thev  have 
grown  with  the  railroad  business.  The  relations  have  been  adjusted 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  railroads  and  the  commerce. 
You  can  not  disturb  that  by  launching  upon  an  entirely  new  system. 
It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  expert  adjustment.  The  matter  of  rates 
is  largely  dictated  by  the  commercial  necessities  and  by  the  needs  of 
the  traffic  and  the  needs  of  the  different  communities,  by  competition 
of  ports  and  manufacturers  and  markets.  There  is  an  endless  multi- 
tude of  circumstances  that  enter  into  the  making  of  rates,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  nolxtdy  could  give  half  the  reasons  that  actually 
entered  into  the  making  of  any  given  rate  to-day — certainly  not  any 
made  several  years  ago.  Any  attempt  to  base  rates  on  the  value 
of  the  railroads  or  only  on  the  needs  of  the  railroads  for  revenue 
would  be  disastrous.  So,  one  witness  here,  I  believe,  suggested  a 
system  of  rates  that  would  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  roads 
or  the  investment  in  the  roads,  and  that  the  rates  be  put  up  or  down 
as  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  6  per  cent  developed.  Of  course, 
I  can  not  imagine  anything  that  would  be  more  distressing  to  the 
business  of  the  country  than  such  system  of  rates. 

Your  question  suggesting  that  a  fund  be  created  to  continue  divi- 
dends in  lean  years — that  would  mean,  I  suppose,  all  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  would  be  pooled,  because  you  would  have  to 
take  care  of  the  weak  roads  as  well  as  the  strong.  I  suppose  it  am- 
templates  that  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  be  put  into  one 
ownership. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  have  that  in  contemplation  at  all. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  work  it  unless 

Mr.  AuAMsoN.  Some  railroads  are  lean  all  the  time. 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes;  some  railroads  are  lean  all  the  time.  I  believe 
more  people  are  served  by  the  lean  roads  than  by  the  fat.  You  can 
not  ignore  the  lean  roads  in  this  matter.  I  should  say  that  rates  must 
be  left  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  to  the  railroads, 
and  to  supervision  by  the  pi-oper  Government  agencies.  It  is  sim- 
ply one  of  those  things  that  can  not  be  settled.  The  Government 
and  society  are  in  a  constant  state  of  ferment  and  progress,  and  so 
it  is  with  rates.  It  would  be  very  convenient  t«  have  a  rule  by  whidi 
to  measure  rates — to  have  a  commission  sit  down  and  say  this  is 
reasonable  and  this  is  not.  etc.,  but  it  can  not  be  done.  We  have 
tribunals  for  deciding — not  always  justly^but  deciding  these  mat- 
ters. There  is  absolutely  no  rufe — and  I  say  it  with  all  the  con- 
fidence any  man  can  feel  after  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
rate  controversies — that  there  is  alSolutely  no  rule  for  deciding 
rates.  We  know  wliat  a  confiscatory  rate  is,  and  we  know  what  a 
rate  is  that  will  not  permit  the  traffic  to  move.  It  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  matter  to  be  worked  out  under  commissions  as  they  have  been 
working  it. 
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I  think  the  plan  you  have  suggested  is  utterly  impracticftble,  unless 
you  are  preparing  to  pool  nil  of  the  railroads  all  over  the  United 
States  and  let  the  strong  railroads  carry  the  weak  railroads,  and  tliat 
I  do  not  believe  anylxwy  favors. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  making  the  rates 
the  needs  of  the  roads  are  not  considered,  and  yet  was  not  that  the 
basis  for  the  application  for  an  increase  of  a  per  cent? 

Mr.  LoVETT.  Yes;  but  the  rates  had  already  been  made — the  ad- 
justments had  already  been  made — and  they  put  a  certain  increase 
on  ceitain  commodities.  I  referi-ed  particularly  to  original  rates  and 
not  to  a  general  advance  or  decrease  to  a  new  level  as  for  an  emegency. 

The  Chaisman.  In  doing  that  they  considered  .the  needs  of  the 
roads.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  consider  the  needs  of  the 
roads? 

Mr.  LovErr.  Yes;  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  rate-making 
power  for  an  increase  in  rates  they  do  base  it  upon  the  needs  of  the 
roads. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  thought  I  had  in  this  section  is  this: 
That  by  a  limitation  of  the  dividends  fixed  at  a  rate  that  would 
attract  capital  into  the  roads,  that  you  would  thereby  automatically 
have  one  of  three  things — if  there  was  any  surplus  above  those  divi- 
dends— namely,  the  betterment  of  the  roads,  reduction  in  rates,  or 
improvement  in  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the  men,  or  in  perhaps 
all  of  them.  All  of  those  are  beneficial  purposes.  Tlien  I  had  in 
view  the  hLstory  of  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  road,  whose  charter 
limited  their  dividends  to  10  per  cent — a  charter  granted  a  long  time 
ago.  So  long  as  they  operated  under  that  charter  and  avoided  the 
scheme  of  expansion  subsequently  developed  the  limitation  of  divi- 
dends resulted  in  an  enormous  betterment  of  the  road,  so  much  so 
that  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  road,  I  believe,  was  regarded  as  the 
best  railroad  in  the  country.  It  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  the 
terminal  facilities,  the  multiplication  of  tracks  and  sidetracks,  and 
it  was  the  most  perfect  machine  in  the  country  for  transportation. 

Now,  they  broke  loose  from  that  charter  restriction.  I  do  not  know 
how  or  whether  it  was  sanctioned  by  law  or  not,  but  they  landed  in 
difficulty  later  on.  You  will  observe  that  this  provision  does  not 
compel  rates  which  will  yield  6  per  cent  dividends — yield  these  divi- 
dends. It  simply  provides  that  no  reduction  in  rates  shall  be  made 
which  shall  make  it  reasonably  probable  that  the  dividends  can  not 
be  maintained,  leaving  it  harder  for  the  road  itself,  I  imagine,  to 
meet  such  conditions  as  might  necessitate  a  reduction  of  rates  in  order 
to  maintain  any  business  or  get  any  business.  I  agree  with  you  that 
vou  can  not  by  a  mere  legislative  enactment  give  a  road  business.  It 
lias  got  to  meet  the  market  in  some  wa.y ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  was 
to  prevent  the  regulative  power  being  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  dimin- 
ish its  dividends  and  to  limit  the  dividends  in  some  way  as  to  make 
the  surplus  available  either  for  dividends  in  the  lean  years  or  for 
improvement  of  the  roads  or  the  reduction  in  rates  or  the  betterment 
of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  the  men. 

Now,  don't  you  think  that  such  a  provision  as  that  would,  over  a 
series  of  years,  work  out  automatically  a  reduction  in  rates,  better- 
ment of  the  roads,  increases  in  wages,  and  improvement  in  condi- 
tions of  the  workingmen} 
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Mr.  Lovnr.  On  the  very  rich  roads — ^the  strong  roads — it  would 
make  tliem  better  roads  and  improve  or,  perhaps,  increase  wages  and. 
perliaps,  reduce  rates.  It  would  make  it  stilt  harder  for  the  weak 
roads  to  live  and  to  meet  their  competition.  I  should  say,  if  vou  are 
to  limit  dividends,  you  Iiad  better  pool  the  interests  of  all  the  rail- 
roaiis.  If  the  ricli  roads  caa  get  only  so  much,  you  had  better  help 
the  weak  roads;  otherwise,  if  you  are  going  to  treat  each  road  sepa- 
rately, you  will  make  the  good  roads  better  and  the  poor  roads 
poorer. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  necessarily  have  that  effect  on 
the  weaker  roads! 

Mr,  LovETT,  I  should  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  they  have  the  same  traffic  area;  yes, 

Mr,  LovETT.  The  more  money  spent  extravagantly  on  a  railroad  in 
improving  it,  the  more  attractive  it  will  be  to  the  public,  and  thaX, 
much  more  business  it  will  take  away  from  the  poorer  competitor. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Would  that  naturally  lead,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  the  absorption  of  the  poor  competitor! 

Mr,  LovBTT.  If  it  is  a  competitor,  then,  under  the  existing  law,  of 
course,  it  could  not  be  absorbed;  but  I  do  not  know  what  would 
become  of  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  There  seems  to  be  means  for  what  you  call  indirect 
absorption — selling  out,  perhaps,  to  those  who  want  to  buy. 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  have  not  discovered  any  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. I  think  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  Sherman  law  is  to  diminish 
the  nuisance  value  of  a  good  many  roads. 

Senator  Townsend,  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  can  enter  into  your  questions  here?  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  should  like  to  ask  at  this  time,  but  I  hesi- 
tated to  interrupt  vou. 

Mr.  Adambon,  Tne  rule  adopted  was  that  the  witness  should  make 
his  statement,  his  opening  statement,  without  interruption,  but  that 
on  cross-examination  we  can  mix  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  understand  it  as  Judge  Adamson  states, 
although  I  believe  it  would  be  an  excellent  innovation, 

Mr.  Adambon,  The  prohibition  was  only  with  reference  to  the 
direct  statement. 

Mr.  Hasiilton.  By  way  of  apology,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  had  an 
illustrious  example. 

Mr,  Adamson.  And  your  illustrious  example  was  proceeding  by 
authority. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  only  say  that  I  understood  the  rule  to  be 
that  it  applied  both  to  the  direct  statement  and  to  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Adamson.  TTiis  rule,  I  think,  would  apply  to  the  cross-exami- 
nation— that  we  should  ask  the  chairman's  permission  to  interrupt 
him.    That  I  have  done  in  each  instance, 

Mr,  Sims.  The  rule  was  that  each  conduct  his  own  ezanmiatiMi, 
and  should  be  permitted  to  finish  before  interruption. 

Mr,  Adambon.  Tliat  is  not  the  rule  at  all;  but  politeness  would 
require  that  we  ask  the  chairman  for  permission  to  interrupt  the 
examination. 

The  Chairman,  We  will  settle  that  in  executive  session.  As  I 
have  yielded  to  otJiers,  Senator,  I  should  be  glad  to  yield  to  you. 
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Senator  Townsbnd.  I  do  not  want  to  violate  the  rule,  but  if  we  all 
take  as  much  time  as  yon  have  we  would  never  have  time  to  talli  aboot 
anything.  I  simplv  nave  a  few  questions  whic^  I  should  like  to  put 
at  this  time  to  develop  certain  features  of  this  matter.  Of  course  we 
are  never  goin^  to  get  through  with  the  examination  if  we  each  take  as 
long  as  the  chairman  has  and  proceed  in  this  way. 

Senator  CnsiMiNS.  Our  rule  is  in  writing. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  not  all  got  bills. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  will  proceed.    I  will  close  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Adahson.  The  rule  we  adopted  was  for  the  convenience  of  the 
witness  as  well  as  for  the  acceleration  of  business.  The  rule  was  that 
he  should  make  his  direct  statement  without  interruption,  and  when 
the  examination  begins  it  was  only  necessary  to  ask  permission  to  inter- 
rupt, as  both  Senator  Cummins  and  I  have  done. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  did  not  have  tiiat  interpretation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SiHB.  Judge  Lovett  will  stay  with  us  until  Uie  next  strike  any- 
way. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  I  am  in  no  hurry. 

Mr.  Chaibman,  I  will  close  my  examination  in  a  few  moments. 

Judge  Lovett,  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  police  powers  of  a 
State.  I  realize,  of  course^  the  embarrassment  for  a  great  system  of 
railroads  to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  10  or  11  sovereign- 
ties, one  the  national  sovereignty  and  the  other  the  State  sovereignties. 
In  the  exercise  of  these  police  powers  by  the  various  States  do  you  find 
they  exercise  them  witn  reference  to  crews  and  other  conditions  of 
service  in  such  a  way  as  to  embarrass  interstate  operations? 

Judge  LoTBTT.  Speaking  for  the  Union  Pacific,  Senator,  I  should 
say  no,  except  that  one  State  on  our  line  has  passed  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "  full-crew  law,"  which  has  subjected  us  to  an  absolutely 
useless  expense.  Beyond  that  we  have  no  trouble  with  the  police  pow- 
ers as  exercised  by  the  various  States.  We  are  quite  as  anxious  as 
they  are  for  reasoiuble  measures  of  safety.  They  require  some  things 
of  us  sometimes  that  we  do  not  agree  with — building  some  depots 
which  we  think  are  not  necessary— but  generally  they  are  not  large 
items.  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  very  few  States  in  our  territory  have 
laws  regulating  the  issue  of  securities — only  threo — and  with  those 
States  we  have  nad  absolutely  no  trouble.  They  have  assented  to  what 
we  sought  to  do.  The  only  real  grievance  in  our  territory  is  on  ac- 
count of  some  2-cent-fare  laws.  But  so  far  as  the  police  powers  are 
concerned  we  have  had  no  difficulty  and  have  no  complaiot. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  experience,  when  the  State  commissions 
act  do  they  have  hearings  in  the  immediate  communities  that  are  af- 
fected, or  do  they  hold  hearings  at  some  central  place? 

Mr.  Lovett.  Generally  at  the  capital. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  observed  both  systems? 

Mr.  LovxTT.  Do  you  mean  where  they  are  held  in  the  immediate 
locality? 

The  Chairhan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lovett,  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  How  does  it  work? 

Mr.  Zjovbtt.  I  think  it  was  satisfactory  to  everybody — to  the  public 
and  to  the  roads. 
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The  CnAiRHAN.  Sudi  hearings  are  likely  to  become  common  me^ 
inga? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes ;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Public  sentiment  is  both  expressed  and  becomes 
formed  ? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes;  generally  they  are  like  town  meetings,  and  they 
are  generally  held  at  the  capital ;  sometimes  in  some  other  locality. 

The  Chatbhait.  Do  not  those  meetings  serve  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  between  the  railroads  and  the  com- 
munities f 

Mr.  LovBiT,  Yes.  I  think  they  are  very  good.  1  am  not  objecting 
at  all.  '  Any  system  of  regulation  that  is  devised  ou^t  to  be  brought 
close  to  the  people.  That  is  why  I  suggest  these  regional  commis- 
sions— call  them  regional  or  call  them  anything  you  like, 

The  Chairuan.  But  if  we  should  have  a  region  cconprised  of  10  or 
12  States,  it  would  be  raliier  difficult,  would  it  not,  to  get  into  inune- 
diate  relations  with  the  different  communities,  as  the  State  commis- 
sions do ! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  No ;  I  think  not.  I  see  no  reason  why  these  regional 
commissions  should  not  go  wherever  there  is  any  matter  to  hear.  It 
would  be  very  much  better  than  now.  People  are  brought  from  all 
over  the  country  to  Washington  or  other  great  centers  to  appear  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  CuAiBHAN.  It  would  be  an  improvement,  of  course,  upon  the 
present  system  ? 

Mr.  LovEiT,  Yes;  a  very  great  improvement 

The  Chaibhan.  But  could  you  bring  a  regional  commission  into 
direct  touch  with  the  various  communities,  as  the  State  commis^ons 
are  brought! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Not  to  the  same  extent.  They  would  not  be  candidates 
for  office,  for  instance.  Candidates  travel  over  States  sometimes  for 
campaigns. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  It  depends  on  how  many  regional  commissions  there 
are. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  want  your  own 
view  on  that  subject  as  to  whether  five  is  enough. 

Mr.  LovETT.  There  ought  not  to  be  less  than  five,  and  if  I  were  fram- 
ing the  law  I  should  provide  that  there  should  be  not  less  than  5  nor 
more  than  20,  and  leave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  define 
the  territories  they  should  be  appointed  in,  and  I  should  provide  some 
method  by  which  more  could  be  created. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  suggest  in  the  law  itself  any  field  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  State  commissions  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  As  State  commissions  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  State  commissions,  I  mean,  in  presenting  the 
interests  of  their  States  before  the  commission. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  In  my  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  I  would  not  mix  the  State  officers  and  Federal 
officers  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  if  you  had  one  acting  as  the  counsel  and 
the  other  as  ihe  judge,  there  would  be  no  conflict,  would  there  i 
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Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  you  must  leave  to  the  State  commissions  the 
functions  they  will  exercise.    That  is  a  matter  for  the  State  law. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  in  a  law  facilitate  that  and  perhaps  pro- 
vide for  part  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  see  no  objection  to  that 

The  Chairman.  Another  thing.  The  law,  I  believe,  at  present  re- 
quires that  the  decisions  sJiall  be  in  writing,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  think  it  would  facilitate  the  determination 
of  these  questions,  speed  the  business,  if  that  requirement  of  the  law 
were  left  out  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would.    I  know  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  work  as  satisfactorily,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  LovsTT.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Both  to  the  public  and  to  the  carriers  t 

Mr.  LovEiT,  Yes;  I  believe  so.  Unlike  most  lawyers — ^perhaps 
because  I  am  not  bo  active  as  a  lawyer  now — I  am  very  much  m  favor 
of  abolishing  most  of  this  opinion  writing  in  the  courts,  as  well  as  by 
commissions  and  officers. 

The  Chaibman.  Judge  Lovett,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give, 
in  a  tabulated  statement  of  some  kind,  an  idea  of  how  national  incor- 
poration would  work  with  reference  to  your  company,  so  that  it  would 
be  condensed  and  concise,  with,  perhaps,  a  diagram  showing  how  the 
organization  would  be  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  put  it  in  tabulated  form, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  could  put  it  in  a  few  words. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  prepare  carefully  some  such  state- 
ment, I  think  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LiovBTT,  I  endeavored  to  do  that  generally  in  respect  to  cor- 
porations in  my  statement  on  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Adamson,  do  you  wish  to  examine  the 
witness? 

Mr.  Adaubon.  In  the  outset  of  your  statement,  Judge,  I  under- 
stood you  to  indicate  that  on  your  system  of  roads  you  would  have 
had  very  little  difficulty. 

Mr,  LovETT,  Yes, 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  worked  smoothly  with  the  State  governments 
and  the  State  regulations? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Generally ;  yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  only  specific  difficulty  I  remember  you  men- 
tioned was  where  one  State  had  passed  a  fuD-crew  law  pos^bly  some 
other  had  adopted  a  2-cent  rate.     The  Federal  regulation  up  to  date — 

f'ou  register  no  specific  objection  to  it,  do  you  i  It  is  the  State  regu- 
ation  you  desire  to  exempt  yourselves  from? 

Mr.  LovETT,  My  objection  to  the  Federal  regulation  up  to  date  is 
principally,  I  should  say,  because  of  the  delay  due  to  the  mability  of 
the  commission  to  promptly  dispose  of  coses 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  LovETT.  And  in  the  resultant  suspension  of  proposed  increases 
in  rates. 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  understand  that  you  think  the  business  is  clogged, 
and  I  agree  with  you ;  and  twice  our  committee  has  passed  a  bilfand 
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sent  it  to  the  Senate  to  relieve  that  necessity  by  increaang  that  com- 
mission, but  the  Senate  has  not  seen  proper  to  agree  with  us  as  to  the 
necessity.  But,  aside  from  that  piece  of  machinery,  what  I  mean  is 
the  acts  of  Congress  up  to  this  date  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
you  make  no  particular  objection  to  themf 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  object  further  to  the  combination  in  one  body  of  these 
various  inconsistent  functions. 

Mr.  Adahson.  That  is,  in  the  same  piece  of  machinery.  I  under- 
stand your  objection  to  that.  You  think  the  body  that  passes  on  the 
rates  and  practices  ought  not  to  perform  the  duties  purely  adminis- 
trative and  the  duties  of  prosecuting  for  violations? 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes, 

Mr.  Adahsdn.  Aside  from  that,  the  acts  of  Congress  that  have  been 
madefrom  time  to  time  you  think  are  generally  wise,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adahson.  You  mentioned  only  one,  i  believe,  and  that  was  the 
prohibition  of  rebates.  Of  course,  that  was  the  most  crying  evil  at 
that  time  and  hurt  the  railroads  as  much  as  it  hurt  anybody  else. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes;  as  between  the  acts  of  Congress  as  they  exist 
to-day  and  the  unrestricted  rule  of  the  railroad  men,  I  should  a  thou- 
sand times  prefer  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ArAMsoN.  You  stated  that  the  difficulties  about  which  you  were 
testifying  were  applicable  to  crther  roads  and  not  to  your  own  system! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Not  to  the  Union  Faci&c  so  much,  because,  as  I  ex- 
plained, the  State  that  incorporated  fiie  Union  Pacific  and  which 
confers  its  corporate  powers  has  never  had  a  railroad  cconmission  until 
this  month.  Utah  created  one  this  month,  but  has  not  given  it  any 
supervision  over  securities.  Several  of  the  States  in  our  territory 
have  no  commissions,  and  those  that  have  commissions  have  always 
been  fair  and  cooperative.  Therefore  we  have  no  complaint  against 
the  commissions  in  those  States,  except,  as  I  said,  s<»ne  2-cent  rate 
laws  and  "  full-crew  "  laws  and  some  minor  regulations.  Some  had 
required  us  to  run  trains  we  do  not  think  we  should  run. 

Mr.  Adambon.  I  take  it  that  the  fact  the  States  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  enact  any  further  regulatory  legislation  is  that  the 
administration  of  your  system  is  giving  local  satisfaction. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Wdl,  that  is  claiming  a  good  deal  more  than  my  mod- 
esty will  permit. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Is  it  not  your  observation  that 

Mr.  LovETT.  There  are  other  railroads  in  our  territory,  and  I  sboald 
have  to  also  claim  it  for  them. 

Mr.  Adahson.  That  may  be  true  of  them.  But  you  are  ♦•4^)lring 
about  yours.  Now,  it  is  your  observation,  is  it  not,  that  tiiis  locu 
legislation,  which  you  find  objectionable,  usually  results  frtnn  some 
local  complaint  as  to  the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  rcndt 

Mr.  LovETT,  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  observation.  My  ol^rvaticm 
of  State  regulation  of  railroads  in  many  instances  is  not  influenced  by 
any  mismanagement  or  misconduct  of  the  roads  in  that  territory,  as 
far  as  I  can  observe  it. 

Mr.  Adahsok.  Do  they  not  think  so,  and  is  that  not  the  reason  th^ 
lenslatef 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  their  ideas. 
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Mr.  Adamson.  You  do  not  think  they  would  just  willfully  pro- 
ceed to  legislate  against  you  because  you  were  easy  marks  when 
they  were  not  dissatisfied  and  saw   no  reason  for  legislation? 

Mr,  IxjVBTT.  I  think  most  of  the  oppressive  legislation  against  rail- 
roads is  due  to  lack  of  information  upon  the  part  of  the  public,  due 
also  to  misconduct  of  some  railroads— some  of  it  very  ancient,  how- 
ever— and  some  conspicuous  eases  perhaps  of  unjust  practices 

Mr.  Adahbon.  I  have  no  doubt  you  find  it  true  that  an  injury,  real 
or  imagined,  rankles  for  a  long  time  in  the  public  mind,  and  also 
that  one  injustice  is  oftentimes  remembered  and  visited  on  innocent 
railroads.     I  have  no  doubt  of  those  two  facts. 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  I  am  quite  sure  that  some  very  harmful  Stat«  legis- 
lation existing  to-day — I  will  not  specify — is  due  entirely  to  a  case 
of  dishonesty  and  oppressive  acts  or  a  railroad  officer  about  30  years 
ago;  and  there  has  not  been  another  case  like  it  in  that  State  in  30 
years. 

Mr.  AoAHSON.  Speakine  of  the  ratio  between  the  local  and  inter- 
state business,  you  stated  tnat  the  proportion  of  interstate  business  on 
your  road  was  very  large,  some  88  per  cent  of  the  whole.  That  is 
due  to  the  condition  of  your  road,  that  it  is  a  transcontinental  road 
and  so  much  of  your  business  is  long  hauls,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  believe  our  percentage  on  interstate  business 
is  much  larger  than  most  other  lar^e  systems,  except  in  certain  States. 
I  mentioned  Texas  because  of  its  immense  area  and  that,  as  an  out- 
let,  it  reaches  the  Gulf  ports.  I  mentioned  California  as  another 
example.  But  take  the  eastern  roads.  I  apprehend,  without  know- 
ing, uiat  quite  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  business  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eailroad,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  Southern  Railroad  is  interstate  as  on  the 
Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  your  road.  The 
three  you  mention  in  the  East  go  through  the  populous  part  of  a  route 
that  serves  the  Union  Pacific  Road. 

Mr.  LovFTT.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  do  not  handle  much  Pacific 
business. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yet,  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  East  they  do 
have  long  hauls? 

Mr.  LovieTr.  Oh,  yes- 
Mr.  Adamson.  You  stated  that  in  all  probability  undertaking  for 
construction  and  extension  would  be  confined  to  the  activities  of 
.  existing  roads.  It  would  not  be  likely  that  independent  roads  would 
be  constructed  in  the  future.  Would  not  the  Federal  incorporation 
which  you  seek  insure  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Of  course  you  must  be  aware  of  the  fact,  as  an 
observer  of  men  and  measures,  that  old  railroads,  firmly  eistabllshed, 
having  prestige,  can,  whether  they  openly  assert  it  or  publicly  declare 
it  or  not,  deter  the  construction  of  other  lines  of  railroads  where  it 
would  interfere  with  their  existing  bu^ness;  and  if  yon  are  fortified 
by  this  act  compelling  all  railroads  which  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  be  incorporated  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  fur- 
ther &ct  that  a  road  could  not  live  on  a  12  or  15  per  cent  of  business 
aUowed  by  your  estimate  of  local  business,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
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be  possible  to  ever  construct  another  road  unless  one  of  your  old 
corporations  ^re  its  consent. 

Mr.  Lot'ETT.  Dividing  that  question.  Judge  Adamson,  and  answer- 
ing first  as  to  the  ability  of  old  established  roads  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  that  is  not  my  experience.  I  know  tint 
independent  roads  are  being  built  in  what  we  regard  as  our  territoi7, 
and  we  can  not  prevent  it. 

Mr.  AoAMsoN.  Possibly  you  have  been  fair  and  have  not  tried  to 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Lo^■ETT.  No.  If  I  could  do  it,  I  would  do  it,  because  I  believk 
the  roads  are  unnecessary  and  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  the 
community  any  good. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Bight  there  is  wliere  you  encounter  another  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Some  of  these  States  think  that  the  railroads  have 
done  wrong  and  pass  local  statutes,  and  you  think  you  have  not  done 
wrong  and  think  those  statutes  are  oppressive^ 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  may  know  of  a  large  section  of  the  country,  which 
I  do  know  of.  which  has  the  right  to  be  built  up.  It  is  not  a  finished 
territory  like  some  of  yours.  It  is  there  under  all  the  blessings  of 
Providence  and  surrounded  by  three  or  four  railroads  which  do  not 
think  a  new  railroad  is  necessary,  and  although  we  have  organized 
three  or  four  enterprises,  when  we  have  gone  into  the  money  markets 
to  get  money,  somehow  the  people  that  nad  money  were  quietly  ad- 
vised by  somebody  that  that  road  was  not  necessary  and  ought  not 
to  be  built;  and  I  know  one  that  was  built  in  spite  of  all  that.  It 
relieved  the  monopoly  in  six  or  eight  diffei-ent  places  where  it  was 
constructed,  but  it  had  litigation  at  every  point;  was  opposed  at  every 
point  by  the  old  roads:  its  finances  were  crippled;  and  finally  it  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  before  it  was  finished.  It  has  t^umphed 
through  the  desire  of  the  people  and  is  there  running,  although  not 
very  profitably.  Now,  if  you  succeed  in  passinp  a  law  compelling  all 
corporations  to  take  Federal  charters,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  insisted 
that  the  commission  coidd  compel  any  of  them  to  become  parts  of  a 
joint  through  route,  with  a  joint  rate  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  LovETT.  To  continue,  if  I  may.  Judge  Adamson,  my  answer 
to  your  first  question.  I  do  not  understand  that  Federal  incorpora- 
tion woidd  discourage  the  building  of  local  roads.  My  judgment  is 
it  woidd  promote  it.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  incor- 
poration, I  take  it,  would  be  simple,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  for 
a  man  or  group  of  men  to  prepare  their  articles  of  incorporation,  send 
them  to  me  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  file  them  as  it 
would  be,  for  instance,  if  it  were  in  your  State,  to  get  a  charter  in 
Georgia. 

It  would  tend  to  promote  them  further  in  this  respect.  A  man 
in  Georgia  may  be  familiar  with  the  Georgia  laws  and  know  the 
processes  for  incorporation  of  companies  and  their  rights  and  powers 
as  Georgia  corporations,  but  a  nonresident  may  not — ^prob«ft)ly  does 
not.  So.  imder  Federal  law  every  man  in  the  United  States  would 
be  controlled  by  the  saine  law  in  incorporating  railroad  companies, 
and  outsiders  could  more  readily  go  to  your  State  and  incorporate 
and  build  a  railroad,  and  you  would  get  capital  in  there  in  that  way. 
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I  can  not  conceive  it  poesible  that  titere  would  be  less  buildinfc  of 
local  lines  under  Federal  incorporation  than  under  State  law. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  understood  you  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  chair- 
man, tha.t  when  you  once  secured  the  act  compelling  all  to  go  into 
Federal  incorporation  that  then  you  conld  amend  and  perfect  it  in 
detail  as  experience  and  study  indicated.  If  that  be  true,  why  you 
mi^ht,  after  you  once  passed  this  law,  then  do  something  in  a  pro- 
gressive way,  and  this  is  the  crux,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  trouble 
I  am  putting  to  you  right  now.  if  in  that  original  law  you  provided 
or  omitted  to  provide  that  the  commission  may  compel  any  local  road 
to  become  a  part  of  a  through  route  or  a  joint  rate 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  never  meant  to  suggest  that  they  become  a  part  of 
any  system.  The  independent  road  would  be  where  it  is  now,  except 
that  it  would  be  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  m 
respect  to  its  rates. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Of  course,  at  this  time  we  all  want  them  to  go  into 
interstate  commerce  and  put  an  end  to  through  routes  and  joint  rates. 
If  one  of  them  builds  up  to  a  station  where  there  is  another  inter- 
state road  and  takes  a  passenger  or  a  package,  it  is  already  interstate 
butiiness.  If  you  are  going  to  compel  everything  to  go  into  interstate 
commerce  and  the  existing  companies  are  going  to  do  all  the  extend- 
ing, and  there  is  only  10  or  12  per  cent  interstate  business,  if  a  local 
company  doea  not  go  into  interstate  business  it  can  not  live  on  12  to 
15  per  cent. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  going  to  be  true  whether  you  have  Federal 
incorporation  or  not,  because  the  situation  is  such  that  there  are  very 
few  companies  under  the  restrictions  that  exist  in  the  various  States 
which  can  build  and  succeed,  and  that  is  wholly  without  reference 
to  whether  you  have  Federal  incorporation  or  not. 

You  mentioned  a  road  that  was  commenced,  or  that  attempted  to 
operat«,  or  an  attempt  was  made  to  float  it,  and  they  could  not  get  the 
money;  and  you  assumed  that  was  upon  the  advice  of  somebody, 
probably  of  some  existing  railroad. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  assumption  in  the  caae  I 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Jjovett.  Perhaps  not.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  when 
a  man  goes  to  New  York,  where  most  people  go  to  raise  money  for 
railroad  enterprises,  he  is  going  into  a  community  where  there  are 
on  the  market  millions  and  millions  of  securities  known  to  be  of  value. 
The  business  man  who  wants  to  invest  his  money — an  investment,  not 
as  a  speculation — can  find  all  of  the  absolutely  good  railroad  securi- 
ties he  probably  wants  to  buy.  If  he  is  to  take  up  a  new  railroad 
project  that  may  or  may  not  succeed,  he  wants  something  more  than 
an  inve.stment ;  and  under  Government  regulation  that  speculative  ele- 
ment can  not  be  givwi  him  any  more.  That  is  why — or  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why — new  railroads  can  no  longer  be  floated  inde- 
pendently. It  will  require  the  credit  and  backing  of  the  existing  sys- 
tems. Why  should  you,  being  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  for  that 
matter,  take  5  per  cent  bonds  on  a  new  railroad  down  in  Georgia — 5 
per  cent  bonds  or  6  per  cent  bonds  at  par — on  a  railroad  that  may  be 
a  failure,  when  you  can  invest  all  the  money  you  have  in  first-class 
gilt-edge  established  railroad  securities  at  that  rate ! 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  understand  your  reasoning  in  that  case;  but  sup- 
pose you  take  a  certain  premise  and  say  three  or  four  other  corpora- 
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tjons  in  that  communit;  who  have  their  bankers  in  New  Y<»^ — utd 
sU  the  money  is  akin  all  over  this  country — and  those  Uiree  or  four 
existing  corporations  having  bankers  that  onderstand  one  anotho' 
simply  say, ''  That  is  not  necessary  because  we  can  do  the  bosinefis.'* 
That  IS  the  trouble  I  speak  of,  and  that  is  liable  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  IxiVErrT.  I  have  been  rather  intimate  with  certain  bajiking 
(nrdes  in  New  York  now  for  about  15  years,  and  maybe  it  is  becanse 
they  do  not  care  for  it,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  they  ever  asked  my 
advice  about  taking  up  a  new  railroad  proposition.  -  They  need  no 
advice. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  do  not  think  you  would  say  anything  against  us 
if  they  had,  Judge  Lovett. 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  so  good  as  that.  But  they  know ; 
those  men  do  not  need  to  be  told  by  railroad  men.  You  can  not  get 
bankers  in  New  York — at  least,  large  baokins  houses — to  take  up  a 
new  and  unknown  and  unestablished  railroad  enterprise  when  tney 
are  to  get  only  4  or  5  per  cent  on  their  money,  when  they  can  invest 
all  they  wish  in  securities  they  know  to  be  good.    Why  should  theyt 

Mr.  AoAMSDN.  I  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  you,  I  so  like  your 
statement,  that  I  honestly  believe,  without  asking,  that  you  run  good 
local  trains  so  as  to  accommodate  the  local  people  as  well  as  the 
through  passengers,  stepping  at  the  stations.    Is  that  not  truef 

Mr.  LovEntr.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Chairman  Bristow,  of 
the  Kansas  commission,  is  present,  and  he  made  us  run  some  trains 
that  we  would  not  have  run  otherwise. 

Mr.  Adambon.  That  is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  that  cause 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  State  with  these  consolidated 
systems.  They  forget  about  the  local  communities  and  ^ve  their 
attention  to  the  through  travel  and  let  the  local  people,  who  have  to 
make  the  verdicts  for  them,  who  give  them  a  local  patronage,'  and 
on  whom  they  depend  a  great  deal,  let  them  have  second-class  cars 
and  let  them  go  in  town  wfore  day  and  return  after  night,  and  run 
all  their  good  trains  through  at  top  speed.'  That  is  the  most  provok- 
ing thing  I  have  seen  operated  in  local  communities.  Throu^  that 
the  railroads  arouse  a  great  deal  of  what  they  call  unjust,  oppressive 
legislation. 

Mr.  LovETF.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
run  trains,  especially  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  but  we  do  try  to  take 
care  of  our  local  business.  Our  business  comes  from  them,  whether 
State  or  interstate.  The  business  arises  on  our  line,  and  we  try  hard 
to  take  care  of  it,  and  we  do  a  good  deal  of  it  that  does  not  pay  us. 
We  do  not  always  do  as  much  as  some  of  the  commissions  think  we 
should,  and  perhaps  not  as  much  as  we  should,  but  we  try. 

Mr,  Adambon.  If  you  have  a  couple  of  good  towns  within  100 
miles  of  each  other,  doing  a  tremendous  business  and  paying  you 
lots  of  money,  you  can  afford  te  accommodate  the  people  between, 
you  know,  because  the  doctrine  that  the  two  cities  ou^t  to  keep  up 
the  wagon  road  between. 

Mr.  Lovett.  We  are  very  keen  to  develop  our  local  business. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  is  apparent  to  you  and  to  the  chairman,  who  is 
a  most  advanced  apostle  of  this  innovation,  who  admits  there  will 
be  some  difficulty  m  getting  the  people  and  Congress  to  agree  to 
this  scheme  at  once — and  it  may  be  an  mdefinite  length  of  timebefore 
it  is  secured — in  view  of  those  difficulties  had  we  not  better  sort  of 
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study  about  what  we  certainly  can  do  and  try  to  do  the  thiojgs  that 
are  needed — isolation  of  conunerce,  keepins  the  railroada  ahve  and 
prosperouai  For  instance,  do  you  know  of  any  power,  any  regu- 
latory power,  that  Congress,  direct  or  through  a  commission,  could 
exercise  over  Federal  incorporations  that  it  can  not  now  exercise  in 
controlling  the  local  corporations,  in  regulating  them,  if  it  makes 
up  ite  mind  to  do  it? 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Yes;  I  am  afraid,  as  I  indicated  in  my  statement  yes- 
terday, that  a  State  might  be  able  to  repeal  the  charter  of  its  corpora- 
tions and  in  that  way  (wfeat  the  object  of  Congress. 

(Thereujpon,  at  1  oWock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tliui^ay,  March  22,  1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Unitbd  States  Sbnatk, 
Joint  Subcommtitee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Waahin^ttytty  D.  C. 

The  joint  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon,  William  C 
Adamson  (vice  chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge  Lovett,  there  is  no  consideration  of  courtcsiy 
now  that  prevent  us  going  ahead.  I  secured  the  order  of  the  com- 
mittee yesterday  that  whoever  was  here  might  go  ahead  and  meet. 

When  we  suspended  yesterday  you  were  answering  a  question 
about  the  Texas  situation.  I  haS  asked  you  if  it  were  not  possible 
at  present,  if  Congress  so  willed,  to  regulate  all  the  carriers  as 
effectually  as  if  they  were  under  Federal  charters;  and  you  said 
except  in  the  case  of  Texas,  where  they  threatened  to  forfeit  the 
charter  if  they  complied  with  Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  specially  mentioned  Texas  in 
that  connection,  but,  however,  that  may  be 

Mr,  Adauson.  Here  is  the  way  you  stated  it:  That  a  State  might 
forfeit  a  charter  and  that  Texas  had  already  threatened  to  do  it, 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  but  I  had  not  finished  my  answer  to  your 
question. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  the  power  t* 
accomplish  all  the  objects  I  have  indicated  as  being  necessary  by 
legislation  with  respect  to  State  corporationsj  except  where  States 
have  reserved,  either  in  the  constitution  or  in  the  charter  of  the 
company  or  in  some  general  law  under  which  railroad  companies 
have  been  incorporated,  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  char- 
ter of  railroad  companies — and  most  of  them  have  reserved  that 
power.  In  those  cases,  as  I  indicated  in  my  direct  statement,  I 
believe  it  would  be  possible  for  a  State  to  repeal  the  charter  of  an; 
railroad  company  which  issued  securities  or  obeyed  a  Federal  law 
with  respect  to  the  issue  or  sale  of  securities  rather  than  the  law 
of  the  State.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  only  substantial  difficulty. 
I  will  not  say  "  It  is  the  only  substantial  difficulty,"  but  it  is  the  most 
serious  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me  in  the  way  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress designed  to  carry  out  these  reforms,  by  operating  upon  the 
existing  State  corporations.  There  are  a  great  many  inconvenienoes 
and  handicaps  that  I  can  foresee  would  occur  but  which  would  not 
defeat  the  object  of  Congress.     For  instance,  I  bebeve  one  great 
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advantage  of  Federal  incorporation  would  be  in  the  fact  that  every 
railroad  corporation  in  the  United  States  would  have  the  some  power 
and  be  governed  by  the  same  law  with  respect  to  the  issue  and  sale 
of  securities. 

Mr.  Adahson.  But  I  said  "  Congress  ";  I  did  not  say  "  tiie  present 
la^,*'  you  know.  I  said  the  present  instrumentalities  could  be  as 
effectually  regulated  through  tne  power  of  Congress  as  if  they  were 
Federal  corporations.  For  instance,  the  charter  you  speak  of  is  a 
State  law ;  and  any  reservation  in  it  is  a  State  law.  Anything  that 
Congress  does  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  a  Federal  law.  to 
which  every  State  law  must  bow.  Now,  if  we  see  proper  to  legis- 
late just  as  fully  as  Congress  desires  to  do — it  may  be  to  the  extent 
you  wish,  that  they  shaU  do  so  about  stocks  and  bonds — would  it 
make  any  difference  whether  a  State  railroad  charter  stood  in  the 
face  of  that? 

Mr.  LovETT.  In  other  words,  you  ask  whether,  witli  such  a  law  by 
Congress,  the  State  could  repeal  that  charter — which  would  kill  the 
corporation  t 

Mr.  Adahsox.  Could  atnrthing  in  Uiat  charter  stand  in  the  way  of 
reflation  by  Congress  if  Congress  attempted  to  regulate  that  carrier 
as  it  now  exists? 

Mr.  LovFTTr.  I  am  afraid  the  right  of  repeal  would  stand  in  the 
way. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  applies  univer- 
sally in  a  plenary  manner  to  every  instrumentality  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  it  is  a  corporation,  an  artificial  person,  or 
a  natural  person.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Federal  law  superadds, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  to  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  State  law, 
whether  it  is  an  individual  or  a  corporation,  and  nullifies  every  local 
requirement  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  law.  For  instence,  you 
say  the  State  could  repeal  the  charter,  which  would  kill  the  cor- 
poration. A  State  may  kill  a  man,  but  if  it  is  in  violation  of  a 
Federal  law  it  can  not  do  so;  we  take  it  to  the  Federal  court  and 
save  him.  Now,  it  seems  to  me — and  I  just  ask  you  if  you  will  not 
agree  with  me — that  if  a  Stete,  in  resistance  of  a  regulation  by 
Congress,  should  pass  a  law  repealing  a  charter,  the  property  righte 
in  that  road  could  not  appeal  to  a  Federal  court  and  have  a  receiver 

Sipointed  and  an  order  entered  that  that  road  be  operated  until 
e  matter  could  be  settled  and  thus  nullify  entirely  the  act  repealing 
the  charter  in  that  way! 

Mr.  LovETT,  If  the  Stete  should  repeal  the  charter,  undoubtedly 
a  receiver  would  be  appointed.  That  would  have  to  be  done  in  order 
to  administer  the  road.  But  that  would  not  accomplish  the  financing 
of  the  enterprise. 

Hr.  Adahson.  I  onderstend. 

■  Mr.  LovMT.  To  answer  your  question  further,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  an  act  of  Congress  should  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  any 
State  law  or  any  action  of  any  Stete  designed  to  repeal  the  charter 
of  a  railroad  company  should  be  void  as  an  interference  with  inter- 
steto  commerce,  that  might  meet  the  difficulty.  But  that  would  be 
going  too  far. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Your  proposition  is  to  com- 
pel, without  even  a  vote  of  the  directors  or  stockholders  or  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  State  or  anyone  else,  all  these  people  to  chann^e  their 
clothes  and  make  them  a  Federal  corporation.  I  do  not  see  how 
anything  could  so  further  than  that. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Hiat  is  not  going  as  far  as  your  proposition,  I  think. 

Mr.  AsAHBON.  If  that  does  not  nullifv  a  State  diarter.  I  do  not 
know  what  would. 

Mr.  LovFiT,  Oh,  yes;  it  would  nullify  State  charters.  But  what  I 
mean  is  that  maybe  there  are  some  State  charters  that  ought  to  be 
forfeited  by  the  State  some  time;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  a  Stat« 
from  forfeiting  a  charter  for  obeying  a  Federal  law,  you  would  have 
to  make  your  prohibition  so  broad  that  it  would  prevrait  the  for- 
feiture of  a  charter  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Adahsok.  I  do  not  want  to  sutmut  any  drafts  of  proposed  law 
to  you  in  view  of  the  bad  luck  our  illustrious  chairman  had  in  sub- 
mitting his  bills  to  you  yesterday- 
Mr.  TLovbtt.  They  were  interesting. 

Mr.  Abahbon.  But  I  suppose  Congress,  in  passing  a  general  provi- 
sion for  the  regulation  of  securities,  should  do  something  like  this — 
I  do  not  say  just  this:  If  the  charter  of  any  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  shall  be  forfeited,  repealed,  impaired,  or  restricted 
in  any  way  by  State  action,  because  of  interstate  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  receiver  shall  at  once  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States  court  and  the  receiver  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  operate  the  property  under  the  terms  of  the  original  charter 
and  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Federal  regulation  until 
the  railroad  company  shall  he  reorganized  under  either  State  or 
Federal  charter  t 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  think.  Judge,  that  would  be  making  effective  the 
action  of  the  State  in  forfeiting  the  charter  of  the  company.  In 
other  words,  take  a  State  railroad  corporation  in  a  situation  pre- 
sented under  such  a  law  as  that.  The  State  authorities  would  inti- 
mate to  the  railroad  company  that  "  If  you  issue  these  securities  we 
will  take  steps  to  forfeit  your  charter."  The  railroad  company 
would  see  that  in  case  the  charter  was  forfeited  it  would  lose  con- 
trol of  its  property,  and  a  receiver  would  take  charge  of  it  indefi- 
nitely, they  certainly  would  not  issue  the  securities  and  thereby  incur 
the  disaster  of  a  receivership. 

Mr.  AnAMBON.  They  would  operate  under  Federal  regulaticm. 

Mr.  LovETT,  No.  The  receiver  would  operate  for  them.  They 
could  not  issue  stock  or  bonds;  in  other  words,  the  receivership 
would  mean  bankruptcy  for  the  road. 

Mr.  Adamsok.  I  will  make  two  more  suggestions.  The  alternative 
you  stated  yourself,  and  therefore  I  do  not  propose  it  in  submitting 
this  to  you;  that  is,  that  it  would  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  any 
charter,  which  of  course  would  simply  mean  that  from  now  on  these 
corporations  are,  in  effect.  Federal  corporations.  Now,  your  proposi- 
tion is  to  have  a  general  incorporation  act  and  to  compel — I  did  not 
mean  to  say  "  your  proposition,"  but  I  will  say  "  your  su^esticm  " — 
all  common  carriers  at  present  to  incorporate  under  Federal  law.  If 
that  can  be  done  at  all,  why  have  so  much  machinery  and  circumlocu- 
tion about  it?  Why  not  just  declare  them,  in  effect,  Federal  cor- 
porations and  be  done  with  it?  For  instance,  why  not  have  some- 
thhig  like  this — short  and  sweet :  "All  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to 
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regulate  commerce  shall  inunediatoly  register  with  the  Interatato 
Cramnerce  Commission  as  Federal  corporations  and  shall  immediately 
become  Federal  corporations,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  con- 
ferred by  their  charters  and  snch  others  as  may  be  imposed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  Congress,  but  shall  be  exempt  from  all  duties  and 
requirements  of  their  charters  and  all  State  laws  inconsistent  wiUi 
complete  Federal  regulation."  What  is  the  reason  tiiat  would  not  do 
your  work  in  short  order! 

Mr.  LoTiiTT.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  should  think  so.  I  will  favor  that  in  preference  to 
the  other  myself. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  circumlocution  about  it 
My  idea  would  be  that  there  should  be  a  law  that  would  define  the 
poww^  of  these  corporations 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  not  believe,  Judge,  that  you  would  divest  the 
aubject  of  more  difficulties  and  smooth  toe  path  for  Federal  corpora- 
tion by  putting  it  this  way :  "Any  existing  State  corporation  engaged 
in  tnuisporting  intaretate  commerce  may,  on  unanimous  vote  of  tha 
directors  and  stockholders  and  with  the  consent  of  the  State  which 
chartered  it,  register  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a 
Federal  corporation  and  shall  immediately  become  a  Federal,"  etc., 
just  reading  as  the  other  didt  One  would  be  optional  and  the  other 
coDopulsory. 

Mr.  Lorarr.  I  believe  the  State  in  many  cases  would  not  consent, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  tha^  would  get  us  anywhere. 

Mr.  AnAMBON.  Then,  would  you  not  encounter  an  insurmountable 
constitutional  difficulty  if  you  attempted  to  compel  Federal  incor- 
poration when  the  State  which  chartered  it,  and  together  with  it 
grew  up  in  reciprocal  rights,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  stock- 
holders—do you  not  think  tiiat  would  be  depriving  the  people  of 
something  improperly  without  due  process  of  law  and  witiiout  their 
consent f 

Mr.  LovBTT.  No.  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitntion,  and  I  can  not,  nwself,  see  any  constitutional  objection.  I 
believe,  Judge  Adamson,  if  you  will  allow  me 

Mr.  Adahbon.  I  understand  your  argument,  Judge,  that  when 
we  signed  the  Constitution,  we  agreed  to  be  regulated  by  Congress, 
but  that  means  reasonable  regulation;  and,  that  being  true,  do  you 
think  the  court  would  hold  so  revolutionary  a  course,  without  the 
consent  of  anybody,  to  be  valid  ?  That  would  amount  to  just  taking 
it  out  of  the  State  jurisdiction  and  putting  it  into  the  Federal  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  about  as  confident  as  one  can  be  about  the  deci- 
sion of  a  court,  that  they  would  sustain  that.  I  believe,  Judge 
Adamson,  that  a  very  importuit  factor  in  any  system  of  Federal 
incorporation  of  railroad  companies  is  that  it  shall  he  uniform ;  that 
it  shall  apply  to  all  railroad  companies;  that  everybody  who  deals 
with  the  corporation  shall  know  exactly  the  powers  that  it  has;  shall 
know  the  steps  by  which  it  must  proceed  to  issue  securities,  and  how 
it  is  regulated.  Instead  of  having  investors  considering  conflicting 
laws  and  questions  of  power  under  a  great  many  different  States  it 
is  simplified  if  all  is  emoraced  in  one  act  of  Congress,  and  flows  from 
one  source,  with  all  corporations  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  so 
far  as  their  corporate  powers  with  respect  to  financial  operations  are 
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concerned.  I  believe  that  is  a  very  important  aspect  for  any  system 
of  Federal  inconmration.  In^»ad  of  meiely  allowing  the  privik^ 
of  becoming  a  Federal  corporation,  with  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  State,  and  with  such  as  may  be  added  by  Congress,  compel  it 
and  give  all  the  same  rule. 
Mr.  Adahson.  Now,  you  insist,  as  I  understand  you — and  the  Su- 

Sreme  Court  has  said  some  things  that  you  think  squint  in  that 
irection — that  if  you  have  a  Federal  charter  it  will  aboli^  the  dis- 
tinction between  interstate  and  intrastate  transportation! 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  can  be  abolished  without  a  Federal  charter. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  understand,  from  cases 
like  the  Shreveport  case  and  others,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  that  the  people  within  each  State  Edionld 
have  just  the  same  rates,  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions, 
that  other  States  have  on  intrastate  transportation  1 

Mr.  LovETT.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  a  haul  between  two 
points  a  hundred  miles  apart  in  Georgia,  the  rates  and  practices 
should  be  equivalent,  if  the  circumstances  and  conditions  are  tiw 
same,  as  between  two  points  a  hundred  miles  apart  in  Alabama! 

Mr.  IxjvETT.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then,  what  you  mean  is  that  the  intrastate  rates  in 
a  State  shall  be  practically  equivalent  to  the  interstate  rates  in  that 
State! 

Mr.  LnvETT.  No ;  I  do  not  mean  that 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  why  do  you  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
fere with  orders  inside  of  a  State  in  order  to  regulate  intenitate  com- 
merce! 

Mr,  LovETT.  Under  the  existing  system  of  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  it  is  not  pretended,  and  never  has  been, 
that  the  same  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  or  tlie  same  rate  for  the  same 
distance,  shall  apply  everywhere. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Oh.  not  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  LovETT,  Nor  substantially  the  same.  There  is  the  same  variety 
in  the  rates  now  as  there  was  under  the  private  management  of  the 
traffic  men.  In  various  sections  of  the  country  the  schedule  of  rates 
or  the  general  level  of  rates  is  much  higher  than  in  another  section. 
The  rates  are  adjusted  with  reference  to  trade  relations  and  competi- 
tion of  markets,  etc.  All  the  circumstances  that  enter  into  a  rate 
and  to  the  relations  of  rates  exist  under  the  present  system  of  regu- 
lation as  under  the  private  rate-making  system.  Wnat  I  mean  is 
this — to  make  a  general  answer  to  your  question — that  railroads  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  are  instrumentalities  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Congress  has  the  right  to  regulate  them  as  such,  and  it  has 
the  riglit  if  it  deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  regulation 
effective  lo  exclusively  regulate  them.  In  my  view,  Congress,  with- 
out creating  a  Federal  corporation,  can  take  absolutely  the  regulation 
of  existing  railroad  companies  away  from  the  States.  How  far  Con- 
gress will  go  in  that  direction  is  a  matter  intrusted  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress,  which  is  almost  unlimited  with  respect  to  interstate 
commerce. 

Now,  if  Congress  concludes  or  authorizes  the  commission  to  decide 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  take  control  of  the  State  rates,  in  order  to 
make  interstate  regulation  effective,  I  believe  it  has  the  power  to 
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do  it — which  comes  from  the  fact,  as  I  indicated  in  my  direct  state- 
ment, that  Congress  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power  to 
r^fulate  interstate  commerce,  with  the  right  to  establish  poet  roads, 
with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  national  defense,  with  the  power 
of  making  war;  and  all  of  these  powers  enter  into  this  questicm. 
Now,  if  (x>ngrea8  should  conclude  tnat>  in  carrying  into  effect  these 
powers  that  are  expressly  granted,  it  is  necessary  to  take  over  the 
exclusive  regulation  of  railroads  as  instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  as  agencies  for  these  other  purposes,  why,  it  supersedes 
the  control  of  that  subject  by  the  States. 

Mr.  AuAHBON.  Then,  your  idea  is  that  the  control  applies  to  the 
instrumental  vehicle  through  its  whole  course? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adahson.  And  that  the  regulation  should  be  under  that  con- 
trol, for  the  same  reason  1 

Mr.  LovBiT.  It  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Why  should  the  control  of  a  rate  between  Atlanta 
and  Macon,  Ga.,  have  anything  to  do  with  a  rate  from  New  York  te 
either  one  of  those  points  f 

Mr.  Lovmr.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rate  situation  in  that 
particular  locality. 

Mr.  Adamson.  WeU,  any  other  State ;  just  point  to  any  Stete. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  know  of  a  great  many  situations  where  the  interstate 
rate  adjustment  is  controUwl  entirely  by  State  rates.  I  can  imagine 
that  a  rate  between  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  New  York  City  might  upset 
the  whole  rate  situation  in  trunk-line  territory. 

Mr.  Adambon.  If  New  York  State  is  so  prosperous,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  so  prosperous  that  the  railroad  can  operate  more  cheaply  be- 
tween two  pointe  in  that  State,  is  it  right  to  make  them  pay  for  the 
deficiencies  in  some  other  State  through  which  the  railroad  runs? 

Mr.  LovETT.  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  certain  special 
and  peculiar  rights  that  a  particular  State  might  enjoy  with  respect 
to  intorstete  commerce,  were  surrendered  as  a  consideration  for  other 
righte,  resulting  from  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Seasonable  regulation. 

Mr,  LovETT,  So  I  should  answer  your  question  by  saying  that  if 
New  York  is  so  situated  that  it  can  make  a  rate  that  will  benefit  it, 
and  injure  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  am  speaking  of  local  traffic.  Is  it  right  that  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  her  Joca]  business  at  a  lower  rate? 

Mr.  IjOvett.  Not  if  it  injures  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Adahson.  How  would  it  injure  the  rest  of  the  country? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  can  imagine,  for  instance,  on  grain 

Mr.  Adahson.  Before  you  answer  that,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
in  the  Sherevport  case  there  was  a  point  in  one  State  which  made  a 
lower  rate  to  a  point  in  that  State  than  it  did  to  a  point  out  of  the 
State,  other  circumstances  and  conditions  being  similar,  and  that 
did  affect  interstete  commerce,  but  not  the  New  York  case. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  do  not  limit  my 
reason  for  Congress  to  regulate  this  subject  merely  to  its  right  to 
regulation  of  the  instrumentelity.  It  has  the  right  to  r^;ulate  the 
rate  and  the  interstete  commerce  included  in  it;  and  included  in  that 
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is  the  TnjAt  to  regulate  alt  the  instrumeDtalities  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Shreveport  case,  as  I  understand  it,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  Tezae  commission  made  certain  rates  from  Dallas  and 
Houston,  elites  and  jobbing  centers  in  that  State,  to  certain  points, 
whereas  the  prevailing  interstate  rates  from  Shreveport  to  thoee 
points  were  very  much  higher,  and  the  Texas  commission  coerced 
&.e  railroads  into  maintaining  this  relative  rate  ^tuation.  The; 
intended  that  Houston  and  Dallas  ^ould  do  the  bnsiness  of  that 
territory,  and  the  railroads  well  understood  that  if  they  reduced  the 
interstate  rates  so  as  to  permit  Shreveport  to  enter  that  territory,  the 
Texas  commission  would  further  cut  the  local  rates  ao  as  to  preserve 
the  relative  difference  against  Shreveport  That  is  the  sitaation,  as  I 
understand  it 

Mr.  Adahboit.  That  was  differentiating  betwe^i  two  points  in  the 
State,  and  one  point  in  the  State  and  one  point  ont  of  tiie  State ;  in 
other  words,  interstate  commerce. 

Jfr.  LovETT.  To  state  it  entirely  accurately,  it  was  shutting  Shreve- 
port ont  of  the  jobbing  business  of  Texas. 

Mr.  AoAMSON.  That  was  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  IjOVett.  And  the  object. 

Mr.  Adauson.  And  the  way  by  which  that  was  effected  was  to  pot 
a  lower  rate  into  the  State  than  there  was  coming  from  the  other 
State* 

Mr.  Lovmr.  That  is  the  way  it  was  made  effective,  yes. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Kow,  Judge,  I  understand  that  the  way  States  un- 
settle or  interfere  with  interstate  rates  is  by  making  the  intrastate 
rates  too  low.    That  is  generally  the  manifestation  of  it,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  Imown  of  instances  where  a  railroad  company 
joined  in  an  interstate  rate  or  accepted  as  its  share  of  an  interstate 
rate  certain  divisions  which  were  necessary  for  the  interstate  rate  to 
be  made,  whereupon  the  commission  reduced  that  road's  local  rates 
on  entirely  different  articles  as  puni^mient. 

Mr.  Adamsoit.  Are  you  ever  troubled  by  intrastate  rates  Uiat  are 
made  too  hight 

Mr.  LovETT.  Intrastate  rates! 

Mr.  Adahsoh.  Yes.  You  never  encounter  intrastate  rates  that  are 
too  high  to  interfere  with  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  do 
you( 

Mr.  LovBiT.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  case. 

Mr.  Adambon.  I  do  not 

Mr.  LovBTT.  They  may  exist. 

Mr.  Adauson.  The  troublesome  rates  are  the  rates  that  they  nUike 
too  low! 

Mr.  LovFPT.  I  do  not  know  any  railroad  company  that  has  suffered 
from  rates  that  were  too  high. 

Mr.  AnAMsoN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  IjOvett.  There  may  he  such  cases,  but  if  a  rate  is  kept  up  on 
one  road  and  cut  on  another,  the  road  with  the  high  rate  would  suffer. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  understand;  but  I  just  wanted  to  nnderstand 
clearly  the  source  of  the  trouble  about  these  intrastate  rates  that 
dislocate  the  interstate  rates.  It  ia  always  that  the  State  commis- 
sions or  authorities  make  them  too  low,  and  never  too  higb  within 
the  State.  Now,  Judge,  you  stated  the  other  day  something  abont 
whether  or  not  rates  were  ever  based  on  the  consideration  of  secur- 
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ities — stocks  and  bonds.  I  do  not  remember  accurately  whether  you 
said  the  commission  never  did,  or  whether  the  roads,  in  making  the 
initial  rate,  never  did  it.    Which  was  that* 

Mr.  LovETT.  What  I  meant,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  I  have  never 
known  a  case  where  railroads  themselves  made  rates  based  upon  the 
amount  of  stock  or  bonds,  or  paid  any  attention  to  the  amount  of 
stock  or  bonds,  in  making  rates.  Of  course,  I  have  known  of  cases 
where,  in  controversies  with  regulating  tribunals,  the  question  of 
revenue  was  in  litigivtion,  and  the  amount  of  stock  and  oonds  and 
fixed  charges  and  dividends  required,  etc.,  entered  into  the  discus- 
sion and  into  the  consideration.  But  I  have  never  known  where  any 
traffic  manager  or  rate-making  authority  of  a  railroad  cMnpany  paid 
any  attention  to  the  amount  of  securities.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say, 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  men  and  from  my  connection  with  rate 
making,  that  probably  up  to  15  years  ago  the  majority  of  traffic  men 
who  made  the  rates  really  did  not  know  how  much  stock  and  bonds 
the  company  had  or  what  the  dividend  or  interest  requireonents  wwe. 
They  did  not  deai  with  that  subject.  Within  the  last  15  or  20  years 
under  (Jovemment  regulation  they  have  had  to  pay  more  att^tion 
to  stock  and  bonds,  etc. 

Mr.  AoAUsoN.  When  you  initiate  a  rate— of  course,  some  people 
sarcastically  say  that  you  take  "  all  the  traffic  will  hear  " — I  presume 
it  is  true  that  you  consider  the  traffic  situation  and  fix  a  rate  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  which  you  think  will  be  remunerative  and 
excite  the  least  opposition  and  objection? 

Mr.  LovETT.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  who  is,  I  believe,  generally  held  re- 

rnsible  for  that  phrase  "all  the  traffic  will  bear"— though  he 
ies  that  and  malces  some  modification  of  it  b^  saying,  what 
the  traffic  ought  to  bear " — relates  an  incident  which  I  thitik  illus- 
trates rate  growth  very  well,  if  I  may  take  the  time  to  recite  it. 

He  said  that  many  years  ago  a  gardener  or  ranchman,  as  they  are 
called  in  California,  came  into  his  office  when  he  was  the  head  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  told  him  that  he  had 
grown  some  raisins  and  he  would  like  to  try  a  shipment  to  the  East, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  the  rate  would  be.  At  that  time  the  charge 
for  foreign  raisins  frwn  the  East  to  California  was  $3  per  hundred. 
Stubbs  asked  the  man  what  rate  he  thought  he  ought  to  pay  for 
raisins  per  carload  eastbound.     The  man  told  him  he  could  afford  to 

Eay  $1.50  per  hundred,  and  the  rate  was  at  once  fixed  at  $1.50  per 
undred ;  and  the  rate  ever  since  for  raisins  from  California  to  the 
East  has  not  been  over  $1.50,  whereas  the  westbound  rate  was  $3 
per  hundred. 

I  fancy  that  if  you  could  go  back  into  the  history  of  every  rate 
made  it  would  be  found  that  it  was  largely  prescribed  by  the  shipper. 
Mr.  Adamson.  Judge,  if  this  transition  is  made  from  State  toTed- 
eral  incorporation,  I  supose  it  would  be  expected  that  provision 
would  be  made  for  acquiring  other  roads,  extending  the  road,  making 
mergers  with  extension  lines,  just  as  they  mav  do  at  present? 

Mr.  LovBTr.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  such  a  law  would  provide, 
first,  for  the  incorporation  of  new  companies.    Then  it  would  pro- 
vide for  fche  reincorporation  of  existing  companies.    It  would  then 
Ereecribe.  I  asBume,  what  the  powers  of  these  corporations  should 
B,  specif  them  in  the  terms  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  various 
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State  laws,  and  specify  the  powers  that  the  corporations  should 
have,  whether  new  companies  or  reincorporated  companies.  I  as- 
sume it  would  also  provide  for  the  merging  or  consolidation  either 
of  new  companies  or  of  existing  companies  or  of  new  companies 
with  existing  companies;  and  I  take  it  that  in  that  connection  it 
would  not  permit  any  merger  or  consolidation  or  the  acquisition  of 
one  railroad  by  another  except  upon  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  understand.    It  would  provide  a  method  t 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes;  and  it  would  also  specify  to  what,  if  any,  ex- 
tent the  acquisition  or  consolidation  of  lines  that  were  competitive 
should  be  allowed.  I  assume  it  would  not  allow  the  consolidation 
of  lines  that  are  substantially  competitive.  My  own  judgment,  as  I 
indicated  the  other  day,  would  be  against  the  consolidation  of  com- 
peting lines. 

Mr.  Adahson.  You  would  not  want  to  repeal  the  antitrust  law 
while  you  were  getting  rid  of  the  State  regulations? 

Mr.  IiOvETT.  I  would  not.  I  do  not  believe,  though,  that  it  ought 
to  apply  to  railroads  to  the  same  extent  it  does  to  a  good  many  other 
interest.  I  suppose  some  other  interests  think  the  very  reverse- 
But  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shoiild  be  au- 
thorized, when  an  application  is  made  for  consolidation  of  lines  that 
are  in  a  remote  degree  competitive,  to  consider  whether  the  public 
interest  will  be  promoted  by  the  advantages  of  the  consolidatitm 
more  than  it  would  be  by  the  competition  that  exists. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  reason  I  asked  you  in  regard  to  the  consoli- 
dation and  acquirement  of  other  roads  was  not  to  go  into  the  details 
of  organization  but  as  a  foundation  for  a  further  question.  As  I 
understand,  your  idea  of  transfeiTing  a  company  from  one  authority 
to  another  is  that  you  would  not  affect  the  relative  position  of 
creditors  and  debtors  and  stockholders,  hut  simply  change  the  name 
and  the  control,  and  let  th^  status  quo  be  maintained.  Now,  that 
being  true,  that  company's  credit  would  be  just  like  it  was  before; 
but  if  you  acquire  anothercompany,  the  first  one  being  like  this  south- 
western company  reported  by  the  Commerce  Commission — I  believe 
they  said  it  was  worth  $12,000,000;  it  had  cost  $30,000,000.  and  it 
was  bonded  for  $42.000,000 — if  you  take  that  in  as  a  Federal  corpo- 
ration, as  it  ifi.  its  credit  or  discredit  would  remain  the  same.  But, 
then,  suppose  it  proceeds  to  merge  or  acquire  another  road  that  is 
solvent.  Would  you  bring  it  in  on  the  same  basis  or  would  yoa 
average  up  the  two,  or  how  would  you  do  that  to  improve  the  credit 
of  either! 

Mr.  Ix>vETT.  I  would  not,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  undertake  to 
provide  for  any  consolidation  in  the  process  of  federalizing  the 
companies.  I  would  first  have  them  become  Federal  corporations. 
I  should  be  careful  in  the  act  to  have  a  provision  that  would  leave 
all  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  their  stock  or  the  bonds  and  all 
questions  as  to  liability  precisely  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge,  I  understand  you  on  that,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  understood  Judge  Lovett 
was  going  a  little  further  in  answering  your  question. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  was. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  should  like  to  hear  that,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  understood  that  he  was  merely 
referring  to  what  he  said  yesterday.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  I^\'ZTr.  I  was  stating  that  as  a  basis  for  a  further  answer  I 
was  going  to  make  to  your  question. 

After  these  corporations  are  federalized,  and  they  come  to  a  point 
where  it  is  proposed  to  nier^  the  corporations  you  have  described, 
by  consolidation  or  otherwise,  that  subject  should  be  dealt  with 
specially.  Whether  the  meiger  or  consolidation  of  an  insolvent 
corporation  with  a  solvent  corporation  is  to  be  allowed  is  a  question 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  Inter^ate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  whether  siich  con- 
solidation ought  to  be  allowed  under  such  circumstances.  You  can 
not  foresee — nobody  can  foresee — the  various  questions  that  will  arise 
in  working  out  any  system  of  consolidation.  It  must  be  dealt  with 
at  the  time  by  a  tribunal  that  you  would  intrust  it  to. 

Mr.  Adaubon.  Of  course,  you  can  not  foresee  all  of  those  things. 
But  this  committee  is  not  legislating;  it  is  only  going  to  advise  Con- 
gress. Congress  will  ask  us  a  lot  of  questions  when  we  report  about 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  some  are  going  to  say,  "  Yes;  the 
very  thing  Judge  Lovett  states  is  what  we  are  afraid  of,  that  they 
will  blindfold  us  and  slip  this  thing  through  into  Federal  autliority, 
and  afterwards  you  will  amend  the  law  and  do  all  the  rest  to  us." 
That  is  exactly  what  they  will  aay.  But  this  is  what  I  mean:  You 
have  a  right,  and  we  have,  although  we  can  not  prescribe  the  legis- 
lation, to  foresee  what  the  subsequent  steps  might  be ;  and  you  say 
that  the  main  purpose  of  this  is  to  help  the  finances  of  the  railroads; 
that  is  the  great  desideratum.  Now,  if  you  take  in  that  insolvent 
corporation  that  I  have  mentioned — and  tliere  are  others  similar  to 
it  in  the  country — its  credit  certainly  is  not  helped  by  the  transition 
from  State  to  Federal  incorporation.  Then,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
allowed  by  subsequent  legislation  to  mei^e  with  other  companies, 
these  questions  will  arise  about  bow  you  are  going  to  arrange  them, 
and  how  that  is  going  to  help  the  credit  of  either,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  financmg  these  railroads,  I  think  it  proper 
for  us  to  anticipate  and  consider  all  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Lovcrr.  The  only  answer  to  that,  Judge  Adamson,  is  that  as 
it  is  now.  Congress  has  no  control  over  them ;  no  agency  to  pass  upon 
consolidations  at  all.  The  matter  is  left  entirely  to  tlie  States.  All 
the  thiiigs  done  in  the  past  have  been  done,  of  course,  under  authority 
of  the  States.  These  dangers  you  apprehend  are  dangers  that  exist 
now.  Perhaps  there  are  more  restrictions  upon  some  of  them  now 
than  formerly. 

Mr.  Adahson.  That  is  exactly  what  I  say.  Judge.  I  say  we  will 
avoid  the  apprehension  by  just  doing  it  directly,  under  present  con> 
ditioiLs. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  The  laws  of  the  States  vary.  Some  States  will  permit 
almost  any  kind  of  consolidation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  talking  about  a  law  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  know  any  State  that  in  autliorizing  consolida- 
tions undertakes  to  review  the  validity  of  the  securities  or  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  wind  and  water  in  the  sto<^  and  bonds,  but 
they  generally  content  themselves  with  providing,  I  believe,  (hut  in 
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the  i)rocess  of  consolidation  the  abrogate  amount  par  value  of  se- 
curities shall  not  be  increased. 

Mr.  Adahson.  But,  judge,  we  are  not  comparing  the  present  actitM 
of  the  States  with  what  may  be  done  on  either  line  by  Congress 
What  we  are  comparing  in  your  proposition  for  Federal  incorpora- 
tion and  my  proposition  to  exercise  the  existing  power  of  Congres? 
under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  them  aa  they  are. 

Mr.  LovETT.  As  I  have  answered  earlier  to-day,  I  believe,  Congreev 
has  power  to  deal  with  the  subject  just  as  fully  with  existing  corpo- 
rations as  it  can  by  Federal  incorporation,  but  not  as  wen,  not  as 
effectively,  not  as  orderly ;  not  without  a  great  many  mcH:e  difficulties 
and  complications  than  would  be  encountered  under  Federal  incorpo- 
ration. But  so  far  as  dealing  with  consolidations  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  my  judgment  would  be  to  intrust  that  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  when  it  is  called  upon  to  approve  the  con- 
solidation. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Under  either  planf 

Mr.  LovETT.  Under  either  plan.  You  have  got  to  do  it  Congress 
can  not  itself,  I  taek  it,  deal  with  such  a  complex  subject  to  meet  ever\' 
possible  case.  I  think  this,  Judge  Adamson,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
one  further  observation :  The  great  trouble  the  railroads  are  suffering 
from  is  that  in  most  of  this  regulating  legislation  the  eye  of  the  law- 
making power  is  centered  upon  some  apprehended  evil,  such  as  yon 
apprehend  with  respect  to  these  mergers,  and  the  legislation  built 
with  that  central  idea.  In  that  way,  perhaps,  you  reach  and  stop 
one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  crooked  transactions.  While  you  are  doing 
that  you  are  hampering  99  per  cent  of  the  transportation  interests 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  AoAMSON.  Your  legislation  in  that  instance  follows  the  un- 
fortunate example  of  the  one-eyed  doe  grazing  with  her  blind  side 
next  to  the  ocean,  not  knowing  that  people  can  slip  around  in  a  boat 
and  shoot  her  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Lo\'ETr.  I  remember,  if  I  may  refer  to  Texas  again,  that  Rev. 
Mr.  Parker  was  elected  to  the  legislature  some  years  ago  from  Pales- 
tine, wliich  is  a  point  on  the  International  &  Great  Northern.  The 
trains  that  run  from  Galveston  to  St.  Louis  leaving  Galveston  in 
the  early  evening  would  pass  Palestine  at  a  very  inconvenient  hour 
in  the  night  or  morning.  The  first  bill  he  introduced  when  he  got  to 
Austin  was  to  prohibit  any  railroad  company  from  starting  a  train 
from  any  station  between  10  o'clock  at  nii^t  and  6  o'clock  in  Uie 
morning.  He  whs  thinking  of  Palestine  only.  Much  of  our  legislft- 
tion  is  framed  with  an  eye  to  a  single  situation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know  several  towns  in  that  State,  and  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  that  perfectly. 

Judge,  I  interrupted  the  chairman,  by  his  permission,  when  he  was 
cross-examining  you  ye-sterdav.  to  ask  you  about  what  remnants  of 
conduct  your  proposition  would  leave  to  the  State  commissions,  and, 
as  I  understand  you,  you  decided  a  great  many  benevolent  acts  of  a 
public  nature  that  they  might  perform,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
of  them  that  related  to  railroads.  Is  it  your  idea  that  you  are  willing 
for  the  State  commissions  to  regulate  everything  but  railroads? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No.  I  stated  yesterday — and  I  could  add  a  great 
many  items  to  the  list,  and  I  will  add  some  now — I  stated  yesterday 
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that  they  would  have  the  right  to  reflate  the  matter  of  grade  croas- 
ings.    They  should  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  matter  of  stations. 

Mr.  Adahsgn.  Is  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  leave  that  to  them? 
Mr.  LovETT.  Why,  I  take  it  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  act 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  AoAUBON.  Of  course;  we  are  talking  about  making  an  act  of 
Congress. 

ftft.  LovETT.  Yes.    Now,  it  is  for  Congress  to  say  what  shall  be  left. 

Mr.  Adahsom.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  sitting  here. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  Congi^ess  should  leave  those.  If  Congress  in- 
corporates a  railroad  company  it  ought  to  say  what  the  powers  of 
that  railroad  company  shall  be  and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be  subject 
to  regulation  by  trie  wates.  I  believe  that  all  of  these  local  matters — 
and  it  is  impossrble  to  forecast  all  of  them — ought  to  be  left  to  the 
States.  I  will  run  over  sc«ne  of  them  for  a  moment :  The  matter  of 
grade  crossings,  the  matter  of  stations,  the  matter  of  sidings  and  fa- 
cilities for  shippers,  the  matter  of  trains  blocking  crossings.  I  may 
mention  another  matter  about  which  I  am  sure  you  and  I  are  in  ac- 
cord, the  "  Jim  Crow  "  law.  Personally  I  should  be  very  much  op- 
posed to  any  law  of  Congress  incorporating  railroads  that  did  not 
leave  in  the  States  full  power  over  the  classification  of  passengers  on 
trains.  I  would  not  disturb  the  "Jim  Crow"  law.  There  are  a 
grent  many  other  purely  local  matters  that  I  think  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  EscH.  Sanitation  of  depots? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.    It  is  impossible  to 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  mentioned  taxation,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  liOVErr.  Taxation;  I  should  leave  taxation  to  the  States. 

Mr.  AnAMSON,  I  am  talking  about  the  powers  of  the  State  cora- 
Diissions  now.    They  do  not  regiilate  taxation. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Well,  I  am  leaving  it  to  the  States ;  the  States  are  en- 
titled to  adopt  any  agency  they  choose.    They  can  leave  it  to  the  com-   . 
mission  if  thev  wish.    Many  of  the  State  commissions  do  deal  with 
the  question  of  taxation  by  fixing  the  value  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  think  you  would  adhere,  on  reflection,  to  the 
response  you  made  Mr.  Esch  (hat  the  sanitation  of  depots,  the 
matter  of  public  health  accompanying  interstate  transportation, 
should  be  left  to  the  States? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  States  should  not  be  permitted 
to  regulate  that. 

Mr.  Adamson.  We  have  a  Public  Health  Service  here,  built  up  on 
the  idea  that  our  control  over  interstate  commerce  carried  with  it  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  health  along  that  commerce. 

Mr.  LovETT.  If  Congress  prefers  it  that  way,  of  course  it  is  for 
Congress  to  say. 

i/G.  Esch.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice now  looks  after  the  water  supply  oa  passenger  trains,  and  I  think 
it  has  some  supervision  with  reference  to  cleaning  up  Pullman  sleep- 
ing cars,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Markham,  you  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  Adahson.  The  House  passed  a  bill  twice,  I  believe,  which 
failed  to  meet  with  a  response  in  the  Senate,  to  authorize  the  Public 
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Health  Service  to  clean  up  all  these  depots  on  interstate  transporta- 
tion lines. 

Mr.  LoviriT.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  national  regu- 
lation  of  sanitation  of  trains  or  stations.    That  is  left  to  the  States. 

Mr.  AnAMsoN.  Judge,  it  might  be  that  some  local  conduct,  either 
under  State  statute  or  without  it,  would  interfere  with  interstate 
transportation  at  the  grade  crossings.  It  is  necessar;,  to  be  compe- 
tent, for  Congress  to  take  charge  of  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LovEiT.  That  depends,  Judge  Adamson.  As  it  is  now,  the 
States  require  a  good  many  things — the  matter  of  stations,  and  vari- 
ous local  measures — that  some  railroad  men  think  are  a  little  unjust. 
But  they  are  not  vital,  and  I  believe  the  States  should  be  left  the 
regulation  of  all  local  matters  that  are  not  vital  to  the  system  of 
national  reflation.  It  is  possible  that  some  State  might  l>ecome  so 
discriminating  and  so  unjust  in  its  taxation — might  seek  to  make 
other  States  contribute  through  the  railroads  to  its  revenues— -that 
Congress  would  finally  conclude  to  take  over  the  subject  of  fixing 
taxation;  not  take  it  away  from  the  States,  but  prevent  discrimina- 
tion. I  think  that  is  extremely  remote.  They  might  become  so  op- 
fressive  in  their  local  requirements  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  other 
tat«s  interested  in  the  transportation  line,  but  that  is  very  remote. 

Mr.  Adamson.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  provision  for  litigation  1 
Would  all  those  corporations  have  to  be  sued  in  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  LoVett.  No;  not  one.  I  would  distinctly  provide — ^I  stated 
that  in  my  direct  statement  to  the  committee — that  removal  of  suits 
to  Federal  courts  by  these  corporations  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  Federal  corporations  should  not  be  permitted.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  my  idea  of  Federal  incorporation,  there  would  be  Tery 
much  less  litigation  carried  to  the  Federal  courts  than  is  now  carried 
there.  As  it  is  now,  the  corporation  created  in  one  State  and  operat- 
ing in  several  other  States  can  remove  to  the  Federal  courts  its  ntiea- 
tion  in  the  other  States.  If  it  were  a  Federal  corporation,  then  under 
my  idea  of  what  the  Federal  law  Ehould  provide  it  could  not  remove 
any  of  those  suits  to  the  Federal  courts.  I  would  not  permit  it  to 
remove  any  suit  to  the  Federal  court  that  any  individual  would  not 
be  allowed  to  remove.  In  other  words,  I  would  confine  it  to  con- 
stitutional questions,  question  under  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  AdaUson.  Judge,  so  far  as  constitutional  questions  are  coa- 
cemed,  a  Federal  charter  enacted  by  Congress  would  merely  be  a 
law  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Whether  under  that  changed  system  or  this  system, 
would  any  constitutional  question  be  changed  as  between  a  State  and 
Federal  authority  i  Would  not  the  Federal  corporation  be  subject 
to  the  same  constitutional  questions  that  the  State  corporation  would 
be  subject  to? 

Mr.  liOVBTT.  I  should  think  so.  Of  course,  that  is  a  far-reaching 
question. 

Mr.  AoAMSON.  If  there  is  any  reason  in  the  Constitution  now  why 
the  Federal  Giovemment  could  not  do  something  because  a  State  has 
exclusive  authority,  would  not  it  remain  so!  Has  the  paternity  of 
the  corporation  anything  to  do  with  its  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? 
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Mr.  LovxTT.  I  should  think  not.  I  would  like  to  state  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may,  that  the  central  idea,  the  controlling  thought 
with  me,  and  with  the  other  railroad  executives,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  to  unifj  the  f^stem  of  regulation.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  instead  of  Congress  exercising  the  power  you 
may  give  the  whole  power  to  some  particular  State;  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Adamson.  So  it  is  one  authority? 

Mr.  LovETT.  So  it  is  one  authority.  I  do  not  care  who  exercises 
the  authority.  But  it  ought  to  be  a  single  au^ority.  It  is  a  subiect 
that  can  not  properW  be  regulated  by  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent governments.  It  ought  to  be  regulated  by  one  only,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  care  which  one. 

Mr.  Adamson.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  during  your  testimony 
about  taxation,  and  some  gentleman  suggested  that  there  be  a  gen- 
eral arrangement  under  the  law  of  Congress  so  as  to  apportion  the 
line  among  the  States,  and  some  other  gentleman  suggested  that 
they  collect  and  pay  back  to  the  States  a  portion. 

Mr.  LovKTT.  That  was  Senator  Newlands's  suggestion,  I  think. 

Mr.  Adahsox.  You  think  it  would  be  better  just  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  alone,  do  jou  not  ? 

Mr.  LovBTT,  I  do.  This  is  a  difficult  enough  problem  as  it  is.  I 
would  not  at  this  stage  undertake  to  change  the  system  of  taxation. 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  \as  ever  dreamed  that  the  taxes  of  a  State 
would  be  lessened  in  any  way  by  Federal  incorporation.  Certainly 
we  expect  nothing  of  that  sort.  I  would  leave  me  question  of  taxa- 
tion precisely  where  it  is.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  would  be  fairer 
and  more  just  to  everybody  if  every  railroad  was  valued  as  a  unit — 
because  we  all  know  that  that  is  what  it  is — and  that  aggregate  value 
apportioned  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  or  assigned  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  to  the  various  States  in  which  it  was  situated  on  a  track- 
mileage  basis.  But  that  is  a  theory  that  perhaps  was  not  worth  while 
to  m«ition. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  you  would  not  think  it  necessary  or  wise  for 
Congress  to  assume  to  become  the  administrator  for  the  States  to 
collect  and  pay  back  the  taxes? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge,  are  you,  in  advocating  this  Federal  incor- 

S oration,  acting  for  yourself,  or  did  your  stockholders  or  directors 
elegate  you  to  do  iti 

Mr.  LovxTT.  I  am  acting  for  myself. 

Mr.  Adausok.  Has  the  matter  of  approval  of  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  law  for  Federal  incorporation  of  railroads  been  submitted  to 
yonr  board  of  directors? 

Mr,  LovEST.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  Adaubon.  Has  your  board  adopted  a  resolution? 

Mr.  LovEiT.  No. 

Mr.  Adamsok.  Have  the  stockholders? 

Mr,  LovBTT.  No.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  stockholders  like  it, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  directors  like  it.  I  might  go  further, 
but  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  have  taken  no  steps  looking  to  that? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No  steps. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  simply  give  that  as  your  opinion? 
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Mr.  LoTETT.  Simply  as  my  opinion  as  a  citizen,  based  apon  my 
experience  in  railroaci  adminiseration,  as  to  what  I  think  is  best  for 
the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  for  the  whcJe  country. 

Mr,  8iBca.  Simply  as  a  private  citizen! 

Mr,  LoTETT.  Simply  as  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Adah^n,  Do  you  not  think  the  change  proposed  is  a  very 
fundamental  chance! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  It  18.  It  may  be  that  my  board  of  directors  and  my 
stockholders  object  to  it  very  strenuously ;  I  do  not  know  and  I  can 
not  help  it.  I  can  not  control  them  and  I  am  not  binding?  them.  I 
am  speaking  my  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  believe  that  a  general  sweeping  law  snch 
as  some  of  you  advocate  here,  compulsory  on  all  companies,  to  go  into 
the  Federal  incorporation,  ought  to  be  enacted  without  the  action 
and  consent  of  the  people  interested ! 

Mr.  LovETP.  I  do  not  say  that,  because  I  think  the  people  inter- 
ested are  the  public  as  well  as  the  railroads.  But  I  think  it  ou^t 
to  be  enacted  without  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  stockholders  or 
directors. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  not  think  the  stockholders  and  directors  in 
Uiat  railroad  have  a  sufficient  interest  to  give  them  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted before  changing  the  organic  form  of  their  control! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  They  have  a  sufficient  interest,  or  a  very  large  inter- 
est; but  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  decide  the  question.  I  think 
Congress  should  decide  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Probably  they  would  not  have  subscribed  to  the 
stock  if  it  had  been  in  one  corporation  instead  of  the  one  it  is  in. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Possibly  not;  but  they  did  subscribe,  and  they  did  it 
with  the  knowledge  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  do  this,  or. 
rather,-they  are  presumed  to  have  had  the  knowledge. 

Mr,  Adamson.  They  were  presumed  to  have  the  knowledge  with 
regard  to  reasonable  regulation  by  Congress;  but  what  I  am  asking 
you  is :  Is  such  a  fundamental  change  as  this  without  their  consent 
reasonable ! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  AnAMsON.  You  do  not  propose  to  secure  the  consent  of  any 
State  that  chartered  them! 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  I  think  the  States  have  already  consented. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  Touching  the  question  of  litigation,  do  you  not 
think  that  an  effort  of  this  sort,  without  the  consent  of  anybody, 
would  produce  more  liti^tion,  and  longer  and  more  bitter,  than 
almost  any  other  proposition  you  could  sulanit! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  tnink  not.  I  believe  there  would  be  very  little  liti- 
gation about  it. 

Mr.  AoAHSON.  And  is  there  not  danger  that  pending  these  changes 
in  the  possible  litigation  the  financial  status  of  some  of  these  com- 
panies might  suffer  instead  of  being  improved! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  not.  I  believe  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Lake  Shore  a  year  or  two  ago  caused  more 
litigation  than  this  measure  would  cause. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge,  the  committee  of  executives,  of  which  you 
are  a  member — how  many  does  that  committee  consist  of ! 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  beg  yoiir  pardon. 
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Mr.  A&AM90N.  The  committee  of  executives  that  prepared  this 
statement ! 

Mr,  LovETT.  How  many 

Mr.  Adahbon.  How  many  are  on  that  committee? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Fifteen, 

Mr.  Adahson.  How  many  railroads  are  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Have  you  got  the  list,  Mr.  Trumbun  t 

Mr.  Trombcu,.  I  think  it  haa  been  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  LovETT.  May  I  refer  to  the  list  that  was  submitted  by  Mr, 
Tbom  on  the  first  clay  of  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes;  if  any  man  remembers,  all  right,  I  just 
wanted  to  get  it  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr,  Chairman,  Judge  Lovett  just  appears  here  as  a 
private  citizen,  and  what  difference  does  it  make  now  many  men 
constitute  this  committee? 

Mr.  Thom.  Over  90  per  cent,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  railroads  which  earn  as  much  or  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Mr,  AoAMSON.  How  many  railroads  are  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  undertaken  to  file  in  the  record  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  AoAMsoN.  I  can  not  undertake  to  know  that  now.  I  am  ex- 
amining the  witness  right  now, 

Mr.  Thom.  About  60  ^ratems,  Mr.  Trumbull  says.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Fifteen  men  represent  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamsok.  Some  are  just  representatives  and  not  officers  of 
the  roads? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  been 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  many  individual  rail- 
roads have  representatives  on  this  committee- 
Mr.  Thom.  Fifteen;  and  each  man  is  a  railroad  executive. 

Mr,  Adamson.  He  must,  then,  represent  some  other  railroads  than 
the  one  with  which  he  is  connected. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes;  but  this  committee  representing  60,  say 

Mr.  AoAftEsoN.  Well,  I  understand  there  are  15  men  who  represent 
personally  15  railroads,  and,  by  selection,  they  represent  some  other 
railroads. 

Mr,  Thom,  But  some  of  those  men  may  be  connected  with  more 
than  one  system — have  an  office  with  them. 

Mr.  Lovett,  I  think  I  can  clear  up,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
the  matter  which  you  have  in  mind.  Several  years  ago  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  railroads,  as  affected  by  legislation,  seemed  to  he 
so  bad  that  a  number  of  us  thought  we  ought  to  consider  it  in  con- 
ference and  try  to  work  out  some  system  of  constructive  legislation 
to  suggest.  Tnere  were  a  number  of  conferences,  and  a  number  of 
railroad  officers  joined  in  them.  At  first,  I  believe,  Mr,  Walker  D, 
Hines  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  perhaps  he  was  counsel  for 
the  committee.  Certain  railroad  officers  were  on  the  committee  with 
him,  including  Mr,  Trumbull,  from  the  first ;  and  the  various  rail- 
roads were  invited  into  the  organization,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  to 
deal  with  these  questions.  We  had  meetings  occasionally,  and  there 
was  some  expense.    We  had  to  employ  clerks  and  counsel  and  incur 
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other  expenses,  which  are  all  open,  and  all  subject  to  anybody's  in- 
spection. Finally,  we  consideml  that  we  should  deal  with  it  in  a 
more  thorough  manner  than  had  been  done  up  to  that  time;  and 
there  was  a  committee  selected,  composed  of  Mr.  Loree,  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  myself, 
to  consider  the  kind  of  organization  or  association  we  should  have. 
We  considered  the  matter  and  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  advistvy 
committee  of  railroad  executives,  and  consider  and  advise  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroads ;  and  also  that  there  should  be  a  law  com- 
mittee to  consider  legal  questions.  Thus  this  advisory  committee 
was  formed,  composed  of  15  members,  whose  names  have  been  given. 
I  am  a  member  and  Mr.  Trumbull  is  chairman.  The  law  committee 
was  formed,  with  Mr.  Thorn  as  chairman.  The  various  officers  of 
the  railroads  were  invited  to  attend  tlie  conferences  and  to  join  this 
association.  We  did  not  have  any  articles  of  association.  I  think 
nearly  90  per  cent,  as  represented  by  the  gross  earnings  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  joined. 

Mr.  Adamsom.  How  about  the  number  of  railroads^ 

Mr.  LovxTT.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think  a  gentleman  said  85  per  cent  of  the  number. 

Ml.  LovETT.  How  many,  Mr.  Trumbull t 

Mr.  Trumbulu  There  are  about  60  systems.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  corporations  there  are.    There  are  a  number  of  corporations. 

Mr.  Lo^'Enr.  We  apportion  such  expenses  as  are  incurred  on  the 
basis  of  gross  earnings,  each  company  contributing  to  the  expenses 
in  proportion  to  its  gross  earnings.  A  full  account  is  kept  of  the 
expenses  for  counsel  Tees,  and  all  other  purposes,  and  generally,  about 
once  a  year,  there  is  a  report  made  of  the  expenses,  and  the  accounts 
are  audited. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  do  not  doubt  the  regularity  of  all  of  that 

Mr.  LovBTT.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  anybody  can  see  the  accounts 
covering  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Adambox.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Loverr.  Then  this  committee  considered  how  to  solve  the  rail- 
road problem. 

Mr.  Adauson.  Are  they  unanimous — that  committee  of  15 — on  the 
proposition  which  you  have  enunciated! 

Mr.  LovETT,  No ;  we  had  various  conferences,  not  only  with  the 
15,  but  the  various  officials  representing  the  railroads  were  called  in, 
and  a  general  program  was  submittedT  What  we  finally  agreed  to 
recommend  was  the  result  of  discussion  of  the  subject  by  various 
men,  and  involved  concessions  of  particular  views.  There  are  many 
railroad  companies  that  really  would  prefer  to  continue  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Adamson.  How  many  of  the  board  of  15  failed  to  agree  with 
you  on  the  Federal  incorporation  ideat 

Mr.  LovEiT.  I  believe  all  are  in  agreement  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  do  not  want  to  claim  any 
undue  patriotism  for  the  railroads— — 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  In  this  matter,  but  I  am  very  greatly  impressed  with 
the  patriotic  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  The  question  I  have  asked,  however,  is  whether  the 
15  members  of  this  committee  agreed  to  this  Federal  incorporation 
plan?  , 

Mr  T-"v.:-i-r.  I  so  understand.  LtOO^Ic 
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Mr.  Adahson.  How  many  of  them  were  backed  by  the  action  of 
tlieir  boards  of  directors  and  stockholders— any  of  them ! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  submitted  it  to 
their  boards  of  directors.  Stnne  of  them  may  have  done  so.  But, 
as  I  remember,  some  said,  '*  If  I  agree  to  this  plan,  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  board  of  directors  wUlsupport  It  or  not.  My  directors 
may  object  to  it."  My  own  opinion  was — and  I  Uiink  it  was  the 
generally  accepted  view — that  every  man  was  acting  for  himself, 
and  that  when  he  should  appear  here  as  a  witness  he  would  be 
stating  his  own  views. 

Mr.  Adauson.  I  am  examining  you  as  a  witness  now.  I  asted 
if  you  know  whether  any  of  the  other  representatives  were  supported 
or  backed  by  their  boards  of  directors  and  stockholders? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  AnAHSON.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  wliether  any  of  these 
railroad  companies — if  their  boards  of  directors  and  stockholders 
have  been  consulted  about  it  or  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Mr.  Adahsok.  Do  you  know  why  these  other  railroad  companies 
which  are  left  out  did  not  participate  with  you  in  that  movement? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  their  reason  was. 

Mr.  AoAMsoN.  Judge,  are  you  a  large  stockholder  in  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr,  LovBiT.  No;  I  am  not,    I  own  some  stock. 

Mr.  AoAMsoN.  Are  the  15  members  of  this  committee  large  stock- 
holders of  their  companies? 

Mr,  LovBTT.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Adakbon.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  these  officials  are  simply 
elected  for  their  merit  as  executive  officials  and  do  not  own  much 
interest  in  their  companies? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  believe  that  is  true  of  practically  all  of  them,  east 
and  west. 

Mr.  Adamson.  At  least  for  their  merits,  whether  they  own  mudb 
or  not? 

Mr.  LovETi.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  their  investments. 

Mr.  Adauson.  I  believe  yon  said  that  this  committee  of  executives 
was  composed  of  presidents  and  managers — ^high  officers  of  the  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Entirely  of  presidents  and  chairmen  of  boards  of  di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  high  officials. 

Mr.  LovETT,  Executive  officers,  whatever  their  title  may  be. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Your  plan,  so  far  as  your  ideas  are  concerned,  does 
not  contemplate  progress  toward  Government  ownership? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No. 

Mr.  Adahson.  You  would  not  advocate  that? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  No. 

Mr.  Adambon.  But  Federal  incorporation  would  greatly  faalitate 
it,  if  the  Government  should  conclude  to  do  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LyOVETT.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  with  yon  in 
detail  as  to  what  you  would  put  in  your  charter,  your  idea  being 
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that  if  we  once  get  the  transition  we  can  do  what  Gongress  wants 
to  do? 

Mr.  LovsTT.  Yes;  I  sliould  think  that  tiie  detsils  were  a  matter 
for  Congress  to  determine.  I  am  interested  only  in  th«  subject  of 
unified  regulation. 

Mr,  Adahbon.  You  would  want  to  retiun  the  provinon,  I  suppose, 
Jndge,  that  matters  passed  on  by  the  railroad  commissions  could  be 
challenged  in  the  courts,  as  now? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  think  that  right  ought  to  be  preserved.  It  is  not 
worth  a  great  dealpractically,  out  still  it  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  ^AUBON.  Judge,  if  the  commission  is  not  materially  in- 
creased and  relieved,  it  would  put  the  entire  burden  of  financing  the 
roads  on  them,  and  under  either  of  our  plans  it  would  delay  financ- 
ing them,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  commission,  as 
at  present  constituted,  to  take  on  any  additional  amount  of  work 
without  detriment.  The  matter  of  securities  is  provided  for  in  the 
present  bill 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Judge,  for  your 
courteous  answers  to  my  interrogatories.    I  wilt  pass  you  on  now. 

Mr.  SiHs.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  right  along  that  line. 
It  is  Senator  Cummins's  turn,  out  I  would  like  to  have  permission  to 
ask  the  questions  now. 

Mr.  Adahsok.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  SiHs.  But  it  is  Senator  Cummins's  turn. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  will  yield  to  you  in  my  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  stated  you  appear  here  as  a  private  citizen,  and 
as  such  giving  your  views  without  any  authorization  of  your  stock- 
holders or  those  whom  you  represent.  Now,  are  we  to  understaod 
that  this  executive  committee  of  which  you  are  a  member  is  not 
being  represented  by  you  here  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Is  the  executive  committee 

Mr.  Sims.  The  committee  of  executives,  of  which  you  say  you  are 
a  member? 

Mr.  Lovwrr.  I  am  here  as  an  individual  and  os  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  am  expressing  my  own  views,  which  I  understand 
to  be  the  views  of  the  committee  also. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Are  you  not  speaking 
in  harmony  with  the  views  of  tlie  committee  of  executives  or  repre- 
senhitives  of  the  60  systems,  according  to  Mr.  Thomt 

Mr.  LovxTT.  I  understand  that  we  are  in  accord.  I  do  not  recall 
that  I  have  presented  any  view  here  that  generally  is  not  shared  by 
the  members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  not  acting  as  an  agent  or  representative  or  a 
member  of  that  committee,  in  addition  to  what  interest  you  may  fed 
in  the  matter  as  a  private  citizen? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  may  be  a  Uttle  more  of  a  refinement  than  I  can 
appreciate.  Judge.  While  I  am  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee of  executives,  I  am  expressing  my  own  individual  views.  I  would 
not  express  any  view  here  or  o£r  any  suggestion  here  that  I  do  not 
personally  approve. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  mean  that  for  a  moment,  but  X  do  certainly 
think  we  should  know  the  capacity  in  which  you  appear. 

Mr.  Adamson.  He  is  a  witness,  of  course.  ,  , 
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Mr.  SiHB.  I  know ;  but  he  also  appears  as  a  member  of  a  D«Hiuait- 
tee  which  is  represented  by  an  attorney,  Mr.  Thoin,  bef<»«  this  body, 
and  who  has  represented  them,  I  think,  very  iibly  and  very  capably. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  SiHB.  And  I  believe  I  ought  to  attach  more  weight  to  you,  as 
being  a  railroad  executive,  than  would  be  attached  to  a  mere  citisen, 
who  has  had  country-wide  experience. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Trumbull  is  chairman,  and  I  am  expressing  my  individual  views, 
which  I  understand  to  be  in  accord  with  the  views  of  that  committee. 
Now,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  all  the  railroad  executives  will,  when 
they  come  here  as  witnesses,  come  as  individuals,  as  witnesses  must 
come  and  only  as  they  can  come,  expressing  their  individual  views. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  are  not  authorized  by  any  action  of  the  com- 
mittee to  appear  as  representing  the  views  of  that  committee  f 

Mr.  Lov£iT.  Xo;  I  am  simply  expressing  my  views,  which  are  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  committee.  I  am  not  authorized  by 
anvbodv  to  appear. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  misunderstand  it  and  let  it  go  to  the  country  that  way. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  railroad  executi^'es 
have  talked  with  their  boards  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  we  might  as  well  be  candid.  It  is  collective  in 
substance  and  fact,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  LovPTT.  Undoubtedly.  We  feel.  Judge  Sims,  that  probably 
for  the  first  time  most  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  entirely 
in  accord  in  proposing  or  presenting  and  suggesting  some  method 
of  dealing  with  the  railroad  question.  In  the  past  the  railroads  were 
too  much  given  to  contenting  themselves  with  denouncing  the  legisla- 
tors and  Congressmen  and  criticizing  and  condemning  legislation 
without  proposing  anything.  We  felt  that  not  merely  as  a  commit- 
tee, but  as  men  experienced  in  the  railroad  business,  it  was  our  duty 
to  submit  what  we  thought  ought  to  be  done  toward  the  settlement 
of  the  railroad  problem.  Whether  it  is  politically  practical  or  not, 
or  however  much  it  may  prejudice  the  cause  to  have  suggestions 
emanate  from  that  source,  we  resolved  to  give  our  deliberate  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  best  for  the  country  and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  see  why  concerted  action  on  your  part  should 
prejudice  the  matter. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Mr.  Thom  stated  fully  to  the  committee  at  the  outset 
the  sentiment  of  this  advisory  committee  and  was  expressing  the 
composite  views  of  this  committee,  and  the  remedies  he  suggested 
were  the  suggestions  of  this  advisory  committee,  and  in  my  state- 
ment, if  you  have  observed  it,  I  have  generally  said  "  we  "  in  speaking 
of  what  we  thought  ought  to  be  done.  But  I  am  expressing  my  indi- 
vidual views. 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  Judge  Sims  is  through,  before  I  turn  the  matter 
over  to  Senator  Cummins  I  wish  to  state  that  while  I  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  your  suggestion  for  unification  in  regulation  it  ap- 
peals to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  which  affects  the  railroads  and  the 
public  more  than  would  a  purely  executive  or  administrative  matter, 
and  my  views  are  that  when  you  come  here  suggesting  legislation  of 
this  character,  legislation  of  such  a  fundamental  character  that  the 
executives  are  going  rather  far  without  consulting  their  boards  of 
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directors  and  stockholders.  This  strikes  me  as  being  really  a  propo- 
sition that  goes  beyond  the  administration  of  your  railroads. 

Mr.  tiOviTTT.  That  may  be;  but  I  do  not  thiiik  a  man  loses  his  right 
to  express  his  views 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  talking  to  yoa  now,  Judge  Lovett,  as  a  witness. 

Mr,  IjOvftt.  And  I  am  answering  you  as  a  witness. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  In  that  connection  you  appear  here,  then,  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  committee  and  with  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  committee  that  you  are  expressing  the  genentl  views 
and  understanding  on  your  part  that  you  are  expressing  the  general 
views  of  the  committee.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  LovzTT.  I  was  invited  by  the  joint  committee  to  appear  here. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  that  ought  to  go  into  the  record- 
Mr.  Thom.  And  you  were  invited  also  by  the  advisory  committee? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  that  is  an  important  element. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  should  not  say  I  was  invited  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee,   I  am  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee, 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Tlie  importance  of  your  testimony  is  increased 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  you  represent  and  express  the  opinion  of 
these  experts? 

Mr.  EsGH,  Mr.  Thom,  in  opening  these  hearings,  used  this  lan- 
guage: 

We  atiRll  be  ready  to  appenr  at  tlie  order  of  the  Joint  committee  ami  to  me«t 
Its  convenienco,  Imt  would  like  to  hiive  the  opportunity  itt  preaenttng  our  views 
In  Uie  light  or  what  may  be  developed  by  those  Kentlemen  who  appenr.  ss  I 
understand  It,  lu  the  puhllc  interest,  and  not  as  the  repreaeiilatlves  of  any  imr- 
tlcular  body. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Judge  Lovett  is  here  as  a  witness,  subpanaed  by 
the  committee,  and  we  are  giad  to  have  him  here,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  heard  him.  My  object  was  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  he  had  obtained  any  vote  giving  nim  any  authority  to 
speak — from  the  board  of  directors  or  his  stockholders, 

Mr.  Lovett,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  committee  my  full  pedigree 
if  desired,  but  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  committee  to  set  its  own  value 
on  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  may  be  stated  here — I  think  Mr,  Lovett  has 
overlooked  it — tliat  Mr.  Lovett  and  several  others  were  invited  not 
only  by  this  committee  but  by  the  advisory  committee  of  railway 
executives  to  appear  to  discuss  tlie  railroads'  views. 

Mr.  SiHS,  And  you  do  not  think  he  is  misrepresenting  them,  either, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Thom.  No. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  im- 
peach the  regularity  of  the  committee  of  executives  by  tliis  commit- 
tee, but  my  purpose  was  to  show  that  he  had  no  authority  from  the 
boards  of  directors  or  stockholders  to  ask  for  this  revolutionary 
change  in  railroad  matters. 

Mr.  Ijovbit.  1  have  such  decided  views  that  if  I  had  not  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  here  I  should  have  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Senator  Cummins,  it  is  your  turn. 

Senator  Cummins.  Judge  Lovett,  I  did  not  hear  your  direct  state- 
ment, unfortunately,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  interrogate  you  about 
either  the  Federal  incorporation  of  railroads  or  the  reorganization 
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of  tiie  commission.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  subject  of  regulation 
that  has  always  perplexed  rae  above  all  others,  and  I  think.it  is  fun- 
damental; and  I  think,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  ask  your  view 
on  that  subject,  if  you  are  willing  to  give  it. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  Senator,  to  answer  any  questions 
I  can. 

Senator  Cuhhins.  I  assume  that  the  most  important  thing,  after 
all,  to  be  accomplished  in  regulation  of  common  carriers  is  that 
the  charge  for  the  service  rendered  to  the  people  shall  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  iMVErrr.  And  the  facilities  adequate. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  was  about  to  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Loi-ETT.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Senator  Cummins,  consider  yourself  in  the  chair, 
please. 

Senator  Cdhhinb.  Disi-egarding'all  the  technicalities  of  defini- 
tions— I  do  not  want  to  get  lost  in  any  maze  of  niceties— the  charge, 
to  be  reasonable,  must  m  sufficient  to  bear  all  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  and  make  such  return  on  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty rendering  the  service,  or  the  capital  invested,  as  will  be  adequate, 
and  that  will  attract  further  investment  as  additional  facilities  are 
required^    Have  I  stated  that  proposition  with  reasonable  accuracy? 

Mr.  Lo\'ETT.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Cummins.  You  recognize,  I  assume,  that  there  are  strong 
roads  and  weak  roads? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Cummins.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
these  roads  must  all  render  their  service  substantially  at  the  same 

Mr.  tiOVETT.  They  do. 

Senator  Cttmmins.  For  they  are  nearly  all  competitive  in  some 
form  or  in  some  way  with  each  other. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Cummins.  Now,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  affinn  my  liypothesia 
or  basis — and  I  use  it  largely  for  illustration— but  suppose  at  any 
given  time  the  roads  carrying  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic  have  sufficient 
revenue  under  existing  rates  to  accomplish  all  these  punwses — that  is, 
pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation,  accumulate  whatever 
surplus  may  be  required,  return  to  the  owners  of  the  property  ade- 
quate rewards— and  that  the  roads  carrying  20  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
need,  we  will  say,  $50,000,000  more  than  they  are  receiving.  The 
question  that  is  uppermost  always  in  my  mind  is  how  to  give  to  these 
weak  roads  that  need  $50,000,000  more  without  giving  to  the  roads 
that  do  not  need  any  more  $200,000,000.  I  would  like  your  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  can  not  answer  that.  Senator.  I  do  not  know  of 
anv  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Cummins,  You  recognize,  do  you  notj  that  that  is  the 
real,  fundamental,  unsolved  problem  in  the  regulation  of  railroads  in 
private  ownership! 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  It  can  not  be  done  in  the  way  in  which  you  pro- 
pose in  any  way  that  I  know  of;  but  if  you  remove  one  restriction 
you  put  on  it  can  be  done. 
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Sen&tor  Cchuims.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  do  it,  is  it  Doti 

Mr.  LdvETT.  Under  the  present  system  t 

Senator  CtruHFNs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lo^irrr.  No;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Commins.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  comparing  the  sfs- 
tem  of  private  ownership  with  the  system  of  Government  ownuship, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  present  distribution  of  private  owuMsbip 
and  the  present  grouping  of  railroads. 

Mr.  livETT.  I  can  not  answer  your  question.  Senator,  without 
making  rather  a  full  statement. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  There  is  nothing  that  would  help  me  more  in 
reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what  &hoi3d  be  done  than  to  have  some 
one  witn  your  experience  and  study  devote  a  few  minutes  to  that 
subiect. 

Mr.  IjOvbtt.  Well,  the  impossible  factor  in  the  problem  which  you 
present  is  the  statement  that  the  proposition  is,  or  what  is  desirea  isi 
to  give  these  roads  that  constitute  20  per  cent  of  the  mileage  the 
revenue 

Senator  Cuuhins.  I  am  not  speaking  of  20  per  cent  of  the  mileage, 
mark  you,  but  20  per  cent  of  the  business — the  roads  that  do  20  per 
cent  of  the  business. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  The  revenue  they  need  without  giving  tiie  other  roads 
that  do  not  need  the  revenue.  That  can  not  be  done  in  any  way  I 
know  of.  I  think  you  are  assuming  a  status  with  respect  to  the 
returns  on  railroad  capital  that  has  never  been  adopted  by  Uiis 
countij  as  a  whole  or  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  You  are 
assuming  that  the  earning  from  a  railroad  company  must  abso- 
lutely be  limited  to  a  certain  basis  or  a  certain  per  cent.  I  do  not 
understand  that  that  is  an  accepted  theory  in  our  railroad  regulation. 
I  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  that  the. rail- 
roads are  entitled  to  a  return  upon  the  value  of  their  property,  and 
in  determining  that  value  you  are  not  to  consider  the  cost  of  rtpro- 
duction,  merely,  but  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  value  of  the 
railroad. 

For  that  reason  I  do  not  understand  that  we  have  come  to  the  point 
of  limiting  a  return  to  any  certain  per  cent  on  the  stock  or  bonds  or 
on  the  cost,  or  on  the  cost  of  reproducing,  and  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  fised  return  upon  a  railroad.  I  think  the  only  basis  is  the 
return  on  its  value,  and  that  all  these  elements  which  have  been 
enumerated  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  many  others  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  their  value. 

Now,  applying  my  view  to  your  problem :  If  the  railroad  cwn- 
panies  that  are  carrying  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  are 
so  situated,  even  though  they  are  earning  a  large  return  upon  their 
property,  that  without  unreasonable  charges,  without  extortion,  not 
with  reference  merely  to  their  return,  but  without  unreasonable 
charges  and  at  reasonable  rates,  the  rates  are  so  adjusted  that,  eveii 
though  they  earn  more  than  these  other  roads  can  earn.  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  the  earnings  if  the  traffic  can 
stand  it  without  prejudice  or  injury.  But  there  are  some  roads,  and 
always  will  be  roads,  that  carry  a  portion  of  the  traffic  that  can  not 
under  any  system  of  rates  devised  earn  enough  money  to  provide  ti» 
facilities  they  ought  to  furnish.    Those  roads  are  simply  insolvent 
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It  was  a  mistake  U*  build  them,  and  the  owners  will  have  to  lose 
their  money. 

If  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  go  further  and  say  that  every 
railroad  must,  without  reference  to  its  earning  capacity,  provide 
certain  facilities  for  communities  that  are  not  provided  with  rail- 
road facilities,  and  the  opportunity  to  make  money  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  investment  oi  capital,  then  Congress  will  have  to  make 
some  special  provision  or  the  Government  will  have  to  provide  the 
facilities  itself. 

Senator  Cumkunb.  You  have  observed,  of  course,  that  in  my  ques- 
tion I  used  tlie  words,  "the  value  of  the  property."  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  settle  here  the  rule  which  shall  be  applied  to  railway 
property  in  determining  its  value,  nor  am  I  attempting  to  determine 
what  return  on  the  value  of  the  property  would  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. I  am  assuming  that  80  per  cent  of  the  roads  are  earning 
enough  now  and  that  20  per  cent  are  not,  and  that  tliey  will  have  to 
have  $50,000,000  more  each  year  in  ortler  to  keep  them  alive;  and 
they  must  be  kept  alive,  because  the  territcirv  which  tliey  serve  can 
not  be  abandoned,  and  we  shall  have  to  find  some  way  in  which  these 
weak  roads  can  be  not  only  preserved  but  improved. 

Mr,  Ijovett.  I  do  not  Imow  any  way,  in  that  case,  except  Govern- 
ment aid. 

Senator  Cdmhins.  That  is,  it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  vastly 
more  economical,  if  you  please,  to  make  an  appi-opriation  of  $50,- 
000,000  and  distribute  it  among  these  i-ailroads,  than  it  would  be  to 
give  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  $200,000,000,  which  I 
am  assuming  they  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Does  not  the  commission  now  permit -certain  rail- 
roads to  charge  different  passenger  fares,  owing  to  circumstances  and 
conditions  ? 

Senator  Commiss.  Oh,  certainly;  there  is  nothing  that  prevents 
different  rates  being  put  in  on  diffei'ent  roads.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  could  be  authorized  to  charge  more  than  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral, but  it  could  not  do  it  and  get  the  business. 

Mr.  Ijovett,  The  field  in  which  such  a  privilege  can  be  availed  of 
is  very  narrow, 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes:  and  I  take  it.  as  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  carrj'ing  business,  the  rates  must  be  the  same  as  between  com- 
peting roads? 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes;  that  is  perfectly  true. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  Now,  I  have  a  suggestion,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Government  would  be  willing  to  make  an  unnual  appropria- 
tion to  the  railroads  which  can  not  tmder  natural  conditions  sustain 
themselves.  But  is  there  not  a  way  by  which  the  railroads  of  this 
country  could  be  grouped  and  consolidated  that  would  distribute 
this  burden  so  that  the  public  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  more 
than  the  required  amount  and  the  investors  in  railroads  would  not 
suffer  ?  In  otiicr  words,  could  you  not  take  the  railroad  system  of 
this  country,  considering  it  as  a  whole,  and  so  group  it  that  the 
strong  railroad  would  be  coupled  up  with  the  weakei'  ones,  and  what- 
ever advance  in  rates  were  required,  if  any  are  required,  would  be 
sufficient  only  to  make  good  tlie  shortage  which  I  am  assuming  now 
exists? 
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Mr.  LovETT.  Personally  I  do  not  see,  Senator,  liow  tliat  could  be 
done  short  of  Government  ownership.  A  road  that  is  so  situated  that 
it  cap  make  25  per  cent  profit  imder  rates  that  would  cause  a  com- 
peting line  to  starve  ought  n<)t  to  be  required  to  give  up  its  position 
and  bear  the  burden  of  the  unwisely  constructed  line.  The  stock- 
holders in  the  successful  line  ought  not  to  be  required  to  t^ke  the 
burden  of  their  unfortunate  competitor.  So  I  do  not  know  any  way 
that  could  be  accomplished  except  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Cummins.  Let  us  see  about  that.  You  have  stated  a  great 
many  times,  and  it  is  absohitely  true,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
power  which  the  Government  lias  over  the  railroads  in  regulating 
them  and  in  furnishing  the  service.  Now,  what  prevents  the  Gov- 
ernment from  requiring  a  consolidation  that  would,  even  if  it  did, 
reduce  the  return  upon  some  of  the  railroads  that  are  now  earning 
more  than  a  fair,  reasonable  rate  upon  the  value  of  their  property? 

Mr.  IjOvett.  Because  that  would  be  confiscation.  Let  me  state 
again.  Senator,  coming  back  to  the  problem  involved  in  my  general 
statement  in  answer  to  your  first  question.  If  a  railroad  extending 
from  Washington  to  New  York  were  so  situated  that  under  reason- 
able rates,  rates  that  will  permit  the  traffic  to  move  freely,  it  can 
earn  25  per  cent  while  its  competitor  can  not  earn  enough  to  live  on, 
that  road  is  worth  the  25  per  cent,  it  should  be  capitalized  at  25  per 
cent  in  determining  its  value.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Supi'eme  Court  in  Smythe  v.  Ames.  We  must  not,  I  take  it, 
at  least  until  the  Supreme  Court  changes  its  decisions,  get  fixed  in 
our  minds  the  idea  that  because  a  railroad  did  not  cost  a  certain 
amount  or  could  be  reproduced  for  a  certain  amount  theoretically, 
you  are  entitled  to  take  that  as  its  value — those  are  only  circum- 
stances. In  determining  the  value  of  that  I'oad  you  must  consider 
its  location  and  its  earnings.  If  you  deprive  it  of  the  advantage  of 
its  position  and  of  its  good  will  and  put  it  on  a  parity  with  a  poor 
road  by  the  side  of  it,  vou  will  be  confiscating  the  property. 

Senator  Cummins.  "I  realize  that  we  are  possibly  getting  into  a 
doubtful  zone  in  the  law,  but  I  submit  that  you  are  arguing  in  a 
circle.  You  can  not  fix  tlie  value  of  a  property  by  capitalizing  its 
net  earnings  when  the  public  has  the  right  to  reflate  the  earnings. 
You  must  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  in  .some  other  way 
than  by  merely  capitalizing  what  it  is  then  earning,  otherwise  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  charges  wouU!  be  of  no  consequence.  The 
lery  thing  you  are  trying  to  do,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  fix  the 
earnings  at  a  reasonable  )X)int. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  yon.  Senator,  so  as  to  get 
the  scope  of  your  inquiry? 

Senator  Cdmminb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  your  idea  that  by  consolidation  the  stronger 
railroads  should  be  directed  to  purchase  the  weaker  railroad? 

Senator  Cummins.  That  is  the  general  idea,  although  I  do  not 
give  it — I  am  simply  groping  around  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  way 
by  which  we  can  reach  this  point,  because  1  say  franklv  if  we  can  not 
reach  that  point  and  protect  it  in  some  form  of  regulation.  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  just  as  certain  as  the  time  is  to  go  on, 

Mr,  AoAHsoK.  Senator,  I  wish  you  or  the  witness,  either  one, 
would  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  authority  of  tlie  commi»ision  to  ap- 
portion through  joint  rates  over  through  routes  has  even  been  used 
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to  accomplish  the  very  thing  you  suggest,  to  nmke  the  strong  road   ' 
help  the  we«k  one  i 

Senator  Clsimixs.  1  have  no  duiibt  it  Ims,  although  I  liave  not 
examined  it. 

Mr,  Adamsox.  Is  that  not  one  way  to  do  it? 

Senator  Cdmmixs.  Yes;  I  thinli  that  is  just  what  must  be  done.  It 
must  be  true.  Judge  Lovett,  that  if  the  Government  finds  a  railroad 
so  situated,  we  will  assume  that  it  is  earning  "25  per  cent  a  year  upon 
any  value  of  property  tliat  might  be  accepted,  that  tlie  Government 
can  reduce  tlie  rates  on  that  railroad  without  confiscation ! 

Mr,  LovETT.  Ves;  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Ccmmins.  wiu,  if  it  can  do  that  directly,  why  can  it  not 
do  it  indii-ectly  by  compelling  such  consolidations  or  organizations 
as  will  have  that  effect? 

Mr.  LovETP.  I  do  not  think  the  (roverninent  can  indirectly  con- 
fiscate property.  Take  the  road  earning  25  per  cent;  it  is  doing  it  in 
competition  with  other  lines.  Now,  the  power  of  the  Government  is 
to  fix  "  reasonable "  rates,  and  a  reasonable  rate  has  a  very  wide 
range,  as  I  indicated  yesterday.  Certainly  in  case  of  a  road  earning 
•2o  per  cent  the  Government  could  reduce  its  rates.  But  if  it  reduces 
that  road's  rates  in  competitive  teiritoiy  and  keeps  them  up  on  the 
other  lines  it  will  increase  the  road's  revenue.  The  (Jovernment, 
by  the  exeix-ise  of  that  power,  can  not  accomplish  its  object.  Its 
power  is  to  i-educe  the  rate,  not  to  confiscate. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that,  employ- 
ing those  terms,  the  (iovemuient  can  not  confiscate  anything. 

Mr.  lx)VBTT.  No. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  that  is  possibly  begging  tlie  question,  be- 
cause the  inquiry  is.  Does  it  confiscate  tlie  property  of  the  railway 
companv  to  bring  about  this  result?  1  do  not  intend  to  puisne  it,  but 
to  me — 1  simply  suggest  it  to  those  who  represent  the  railroads  here — 
it  is  infinitely  of  more  consequence  titan  the  question  of  Federal  in- 
corporation, because  that  is  a  detail  in  a  sense,  although  a  very  impor- 
tant detail,  and  the  work  of  the  commission  likewise.  I  hope  that 
those  who  have  gone  into  the  questjon  with  care  and  given  it  great 
reflection  will  before  we  have  finished  try  to  find  some  solution  of 
that  problem,  which  I  regard  as  the  vital  thing  in  Government 
I'egulation  as  distinguished  from  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Lovett.  In  case  a  railroad  is  so  nnfortunatelv  situated  that  it 
can  not  pay  its  way  under  rates  tliat  are  reasonabie  for  other  lines 
with  which  it  is  competing  the  great  question  of  public  jwlicy  arises 
whether  Congress,  in  order  to  let  it  live,  will  allow  other  roads  to 
earn  more  than  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  a  fair  return.  If 
Congress  does  not  want  to  do  that,  then  the  road  is  a  failure,  and  we 
shall  have  to  bear  the  consequences. 

Senator  Cummins.  Of  course  that  is  the  very  question.  One  could 
easily  mention  a  dozen  of  the  roads,  or  more,  which  supply  the  needs 
of  a  gieat  body  of  people  and  of  a  large  territory.  Now,  those  i-oads 
must  live,  and  thev  must  be  reasonably  efficient. 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  the  Scriptures  applied  to  railroads,  your  prob- 
lem would  be  solved,  because  the  Scriptures  sny.  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens." 

Senator  Cummins.  We  have  got  to  do  something  to  sustain  them. 
If  we  have  to  sustain  them  by  giving  them  rates  which  will  make  the 
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capital  invested  in  them  reasonably  remunerative,  whicli  at  the  same 
time  will  allow  80  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  rates  which 
are  excessive,  as  determined  by  the  returns,  we  are  confronted  with  k 
pretty  serious  proposition,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  exact  situatJoik 
Of  course  many  of  you  wilt  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  thin^  that  the 
proof  before  this  committee  will  aiow  before  we  have  finished  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  carrying  business  of  this  country  is  now  being  done 
with  fair  remuneration, 

Mr.  LovETT.  But  there  is  no  hope 

Senator  Chmmins.  And  that  20  per  cent  of  the  business  is  being 
done  for  a  compensation  that  is  driving  the  roads  into  bankruptcy 
and  will  keep  them  thei"e. 

Senator  Townhbnu.  I  should  like  to  make  just  one  other  sugges- 
tion. You  have  appealed  to  the  witnesses  to  come  on  to  discuss  that 
question.  There  is  a  corollary  of  that  which  occurs  to  me.  If  it  is 
proposed  that  these  bankrupt  roads  shall  be  carried  by  the  successful 
ones,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  permitting  the  organization  of 
any  more  roads  that  may  be  in  that  same  situation? 

Senator  Cummins,  That  is  a  very  important  inquiry.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  assert  it  as  a  well-settled  opinion,  but  I  have  a  hope  that 
the  railroads  of  this  country  can  be  grouped  and,  considering  each 
system  as  a  unit,  can  be  given  rates  that  will  make  the  entire  prop- 
erty remunerative,  but  will  not  require  an  addition  to  the  rates 
greater  thnii  we  will  be  compelled  to  contribute  from  the  National 
Treasury  if  we  ai-e  trying  to  sustain  the  weak  roads  individuftllv; 
and  if  that  were  done,  then  all  the  unocc\ipied  territory  that  fairly 
requires  i-ailwuy  service  would  be  filled,  because  capital  would  be 
attracted  sufiiciently  to  warrant  the  operation  of  the  roads. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  other  words,  if  you  treat  tlie  systems  as  a  unit, 
there  would  be  certain  parts  of  that  system  actually  running  at  a 
loss,  but  you  would  make  the  rates  applying  to  the  system  so  that 
on  the  whole  the  system  would  be  receiving  sufficient  compensatitwi. 

Senator  Cummins.  Just  as  it  is  now,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  prop- 
erly considered,  thei-e  are  a  great  many  branches  of  the  large  systems 
that  are  utterly  unremunerative.. 

Mr.  LovETT.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Senator  Cummins.  If  they  were  looked  at  independently,  but  as 
[iart.  of  the  system,  they  receive  the  benefit  of  the  larger  earnings  of 
the  main  trunk  lines. 

Mr.  LovT,TT.  There  is  a  way.  Senator,  but  I  have  not  mentioned  it 
because  I  might  be  suspected  if  speaking  in  a  facetious  manner, 
which  I  do  not  mean.  Of  course,  if  the  antitrust  law  were  repealed 
and  all  restrictions  upon  making  of  rates  was  removed,  I'oads  such 
as  you  have  described  would  develop  a  "nuisance  value"  that  would 
tempt  the  strong  roa<ls  to  buy  them.  But  so  far  as,  by  any  lawful 
manner,  requiring  the  other  roads  to  take  over  the  unprofitable 
lines,  forcing  the  other  roads  to  take  them  over,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  constitutionally  be  done. 

Senator  Cummiks,  Of  course,  whatever  was  done  would  have  to 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  some  tribunal — the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Oomnii^siou  or  some  other  function  of  the  Government, 

Ml".  L(>\ETT.  Yea. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Would  not  somebody  call  that  pooling} 
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Senator  Cummins,  To  me  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
they  call  it  a  pool  or  what  tliey  call  it.  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice  against  consolidation,  but  that  does  not  terrify  me  in  ^e 
least. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  see  any  escape  from  the  fact  that  if  a  rail- 
road is  so  situated  it  can  not  live  at  rates  that  its  rivals  make,  It  is 
a  bad  investment,  and  the  people  who  put  their  money  into  it  will 
lose.  The  poorer  it  is  the  pooi-er  the  facilities  and  the  poorer  the 
transportation  provided.  Now,  if  public  policy  requires  that  road 
to  be  kept  up  to  a  standai'd  with  the  others,  the  Govei'nment  should 
bear  the  burden.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  require  the  stockholders 
of  the  fortunate  road  rather  than  the  Government  or  the  people  at 
large  to  assume  the  burden  any  more  than  you  can  require  any  other 
group  of  citizens  to  bear  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  would  destroy  private  ownership  completely? 

Mr,  Lo\'ET-r.  Yes. 

Senator  t'oMMiss.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  would  po  that  far. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  inducement  to  private  ownership. 

Senator  Cdhhins.  I  can  not  easily  imagine,  assuming  we  have 
Federal  incorporation,  to  which  I  have  not  given  my  as-sent  entirely — 
supposing  we  have  Federal  incorporation.  Here  are  certain  gentle- 
men who  incorporate  themselves  under  the  Federal  law  and  they 
proceed  to  condemn  certain  railroads  pointed  out  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  they  condemn  those  railroads  and  com- 
bine their  ownership  into  one  corporation,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
could  be  any  question  of  confiscation  arise. 

Mr,  LovETT.  But  they  would  have  to  pay  the  value. 

Senator  Cummins.  Oh,  the  value;  but  the  value  would  not  be 
detemiine<l  by  what  the  roads  happened  to  be  earning  at  that  moment, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  aniswer  your  suggestion 
that  I  am  reasoning  in  a  circle  about  this  question,  I  shonldlike  to 
say  that  I  understand  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  a  railroad  you  take  the  supposed  cost — that  is, 
the  original  cost,  betterments,  and  additions  since;  the  supposed 
cost  of  reproduction,  the  amount  of  tlie  stock  and  bonds,  the  market 
value  of  such  stock  and  bonds,  the  supposed  earning  capacity  of 
the  road  under  Government  rates,  and  every  other  circumstance  and 
condition  that  bears  on  value.  I  realize  that  when  the  Government 
has  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  you  can  go  ronnd  the  circle  and  reduce 
rates,  but  those  are  the  elements  the  Supreme  Court  .said  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

Senator  Cuhmins.  Judge  Lovett,  you  will  remember  the  decision 
in  which  those  agreements  were  stated  was  rendered  a  great  many 
years  ago. 

Mr,  Lovett.  I  do  not  know  of  any  decisions  inconsistent  with  it 
since. 

Senator  Commins.  And  the  subject  is  still  in  its  formative  stage 
probably  * 

Mr.  Ld^-ett.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  beg"  pardon  for  this  dissertation  rather  than 
esamination,  but  I  wanted  Judge  Lovett's  mind  directed  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  wanted  his  opinion  upon  the  thing  which  seems  to  rae 
more  important  than  all  others  in  trying  to  ascertain  whether  our 
present  system  of  regulation  is  a  success  or  a  failure. 
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Mr.  Adamsox.  The  Chnir  will  rule  Senator  Ciiiiimins's  apolopy  is 
unnet-essary ;  that  information  fi-om  members  of  the  committee  may 
be  ]'ust  as  valuable  to  the  committee  as  information  from  a  witness. 

Mr.  Thom.  In  connection  with  the  further  consideration  of  vour 
siigg^estion.  Senator  Cummins,  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  at  yonr  leisure 
to  read  the  case  of  the  Monongahela  in  140  U,  S. 

Senator  Cumminh.  The  case  on  which  the  locks  ami  dams  on  the 
Monongahela  River  were  condemned? 

Mr,  Thom,  Yes ;  do  that. 

Senator  CrsiMiNs.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  that  decision. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Before  yon  dismiss  the  subject  of  your  interro^- 
tion  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  existing  law  of  recent  enact- 
ment authorizing  the  cfHiimission  to  fix  the  rate  at  which  maik  shall 
be  carried,  and  ask  you  if  that  would  be  considerable  enouph  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  <juestion  you  ask? 

Senator  Chmmins.  I  think  that  legislation  is  founded  on  a  fault, 
in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  If  the  Post  Office  Department  pay  to  those  weak 
railroads  the  prices  for  carrying  the  mails  they  originally  paid  to  the 
star  routes  in  those  commimities  they  would  all  be  solvent? 

Senator  Cummins.  I  think  so.    That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr,  Adamson,  Before  passing  to  Judge  Sims.  I  forf[ot  to  refer  to 
a  subject  which  I  think  is  of  some  importance,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Esch. 
when  he  reaches  you  on  examination,  will  take  it  up.  as  he  is  inter- 
ested in  it — that  is  the  q^uestion  of  shortage  of  freight  cars.  No  mat- 
ter how  far  the  legislation  recommended  by  this  committee  may  go. 
we  certainly  shall  have  to  legislate  about  that  unless  the  ^tuation 
changes  very  materially.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  the  trouble 
is,  the  fundamental  trouble,  about  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  at  dif- 
ferent points. 

Mr.  I>ivETT.  I  will  give  you  my  idea  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  not  an  expert  operating  man,  but  I  will  give  you  my  opinion 
merely  as  a  supervismg  executive. 

I  believe  the  trouble  with  the  freight'Car  situation  is,  first,  the 
European  war.  That  has  dislocated  all  business,  and  certainly  all 
transportation  problems.  The  destruction  of  shipping  as' a  result 
of  the  war  and  diversion  to  unusual  lines  of  traffic  is.  I  should  say, 
primarily  responsible  for  the  freight-car  situation.  The  enormous 
increase  in  oui-  export  business  as  the  result  of  the  European  war. 
and  this  occurring  simultaneously  with  an  extraordinary  reduction 
in  ocean  transportation  from  our  ports,  has  resulted  in  a  great  con- 
gestion of  cars  at  ports  loaded  with  export  business. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Because  they  have  to  stand  on  the  tracks  unloaded, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  ocean  transportation? 

Mr.  LovETT.  They  have  to  stand  on  the  tracks  unloa<led.  I  put 
down  first,  and  generally  the  European  war,  and  the  destruction  and 
diversion  of  shipping  to  other  than  the  ordinary  lines  of  transpor- 
tation. In  connection  with  the  increase  in  our  export  business  the 
unparalleled  increase  in  our  manufacturing  business  calls  for  greatly 
increased  quantities  of  raw  material,  and  especially  coal,  for  fuel, 
which  employs  a  great  many  cars.  Then  the  movement  of  the  manu- 
factured products  to  ports.  Next  the  system  by  which  long  free  time 
is  allowed  for  loaded  cars  without  demurrage.  The  free  time  allowed 
at  the  ports  before  charges  accrue  is  very  great.    I  <1o  not  remember 
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what  it  is — some  of  these  ^^ntleinen  who  are  closer  to  tile  subject 
than  I  am  can  tell  yon  better,  but  probably  '20  to  *J^  days  in  some 
places.  Then  the  free  time  at  other  places  allowed  consignees  for 
unloading  cars,  and  the  abuse  of  that  privile^-  by  shippers.  What 
does  a  man  who  oriler-s  a  carload  of  automobiles,  for  extimple,  care 
for  a  dollar  a  day  or  a  $;')  a  day  demiuragc  on  a  car  of  automobiles? 
He  can  use  the  cur  for  storage. 

Another  matter  abused  is  the  right  of  diversion  in  tiansit  accorded 
to  shippers  of  a  great  many  products.  There  ought  to  be  a  change 
in  the  car  service  rules  and  the  penalties.  Reasonable  time  should  lie 
allowed  for  unloading  to  the  man  who  wants  to  unload,  but  there 
should  be  some  way  of  reaching  with  chargeti  that  would  stop  the 
practice  of  men  who  use  cars  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  transpor- 
tation, but  for  storage  purposes.  Xext,  especially  in  the  W&st,  is  the 
change  of  lines  of  usual  routes  of  ti-affic.  Forhierly  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  passed,  in  a  constantly  increas- 
ing degree,  .south  and  across  the  Tehuantepec  line  and  the  Panama 
Railroad.  More  particularly  was  the  increase  over  the  Tehuantepec 
route  by  the  American -Hawaiian  line  of  steamers.  Then  on  the 
opening  of  the  canal  it  started  through  the  canal  in  a  greatly  in- 
creasea  volume.  The  canal  was  closed  by  slides  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  and  the  ships  engaged  in  transporting  this  coastwise  traffic 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as  the  ships 
that  were  before  the  war  engaged  in  carrying  European  traffic  from 
the  Pacific  coast  through  the  canal  or  around  Cape  Horn,  retired 
from  that  business.  Even  since  the  reopening  of  the  canal  there  are 
very  few  ships  carrying  the  business.  The  American-Hawaiian  line, 
and  many  other  shipe  that  were  engaged  in  that  traffic,  have  been 
leasetl  and  have  engaged  in  the  traffic  connected  with  the  war. 

Most  all  of  the  grain  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  was  formerly  ex- 
ported went  out  through  the  Pacific  ports.  I  am  told  there  is  no 
record  of  a  carload  of  grain  moving  from  Oregon  or  Washington 
over  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  prior  to  the  autumn 
of  lyiij.  All  that  grain  was  exported  formerly  tnrough  the  ports  of 
Piiget  Sound  or  through  Portland  or  the  California  ports.  I  do  not 
kni>w  just  how  many  thousands  of  carloads  of  grain  were  turned 
eastward  late  in  1915  because  there  were  no  ships  to  carry  it  out 
through  the  Pacific  ports.  It  was  carried  overland.  We  have  hauled 
many  thousands  of  cars  of  grain  since  the  summer  of  l!>ir>  eastward ; 
and  other  lines  have  done  the  same. 

These  cars  would  get  in  the  East  and  be  caught  in  the  jam:  and 
the  activity  in  the  East  wa.s  so  great  that  they  were  needed  there  and 
were  kept  there  even  when  they  were  unloaded.  The  penalty  for 
iLsing  a  car  was  45  cents  a  day,  I  believe. 

Mr.  EacH.  That  has  been  increased.  It  was  first  2r>,  then  45.  and 
now  it  is  75  cents. 

Mr.  JjOVETT.  Now.  what  do  railroads  care  for  ^o  cents  or  45  cents 
or  7»  cents  or  $5  a  day  for  a  good  box  car,  when  shippers  are  frantic 
tor  cai-s,  and  when  the  car  can  be  loaded  and  handled  in  most  profit- 
able business?  The  result  is  that  all  the  car  service  rules  as  between 
i"ailroad  companies  broke  down.    They  were  practically  ignored. 

Take  our  own  situation:  Our  cars  have  been  in  the  East  and  we 
have  never  gotten  them  back.  I  guess  we  held  onto  all  we  could,  but 
oar  situation  was  that  a  great  deal  of  the  business,  oti  per  cent  of  our 
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freight  traffic  revenue,  is  from  traffic  thai  originates  on  our  lines, 
cram,  potatoes,  and  various  foodstuffs,  and  much  of  it  goes  off  our 
fines.  When  cars  left  our  lines  loaded  with  these  products  we  practi- 
cally bade  them  farewell,  at  least  as  long  as  the  congestion  lasts. 

The  car  movement  on  our  line — and  most  of  the  Western  lines — 
is  eastward.  The  westbound  movement  is  very  much  smaller  than 
the  eastbound  movement. 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  is  more  so  during  the  period  you  have  de- 
scribed? 

Judge  liOVETT.  Yes:  and  in  consequence  more  cars  were  moving 
off  the  line  than  coming  on.  Now,  as  to  the  responsibility  that  rests 
on  the  railroads  for  any  part  of  this  condition,  I  do  not  know  the 
opinion  of  railroad  men  generally,  but  I  do  not  believe  myself  that 
there  is  a  material  car  sliortage  in  this  country,  aside  from  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  of  the  European  war.  I  believe  if  there  had  been 
the  usual  amount,  relatively,  of  ocean  shipping,  and  if  there  had  not 
been  sucli  a  frightful  detention  of  cars  for  storage  purposes,  the  rail- 
roads with  the  equipment  they  have  c(»uld  handle  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  products  and  manufactures  of  this  country  without  any  very 
serious  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Adamson,  If  properly  distributed  and  promptly  unloaded, 
there  would  have  been  enougn  cars? 

Mr,  LovETT.  Not  with  the  ocean  facilities 

Mr.  AoAMSON,  If  they  could  have  been  promptly  unloaded.  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Lo\KTT.  Thei-e  would  have  been  some  shortage,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  have  been  serious. 

Mr.  AoAHSoN.  Is  there  anything  in  the  charge  that  some  railroads 
which  own  lol.'j  of  cars  use  the  facilities  with  which  they  can  offer 
them  to  compete  for  business  and  refuse  them  except  under  condi- 
tions favoraole  to  themselves? 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  do  not  l»elieve  I  caught  that  question.  Read  the 
question. 

(The  stenographer  repeated  the  question.) 

Mr,  I^vETT.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  believe  there  is.  On  the 
Union  Pacific  we  were  very  short  of  cars  and  we  also  had  a  very 
great  increase  of  business  from  the  movement  of  this  unusual  traffic 
and  we  had  the  worst  winter  in  our  history.  Our  cars  were  held  in 
the  East  where  they  went  loaded  with  food  products.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  them  back,  and  have  been  very  short.  There  was  c(m- 
gestion  on  our  line,  and  we  had  to  put  on  an  embargo  for  a  few  da^s. 
In  times  of  extreme  shortage  we  asked  our  customers  at  competitive 
points,  where  there  were  other  lines,  some  of  them  more  fortunate 
than  we  were  in  cars,  to  give  their  business  to  rival  lines  so  that  we 
would  handle  the  business  at  local  stations  where  the  shippers  had 
no  other  line  to  serve  them. 

Our  competitors  in  the  Northwest  had  rather  a  short  wheat  crop 
last  year  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  and  they  did  not  have  the 
same  difficulties  in  that  locality  in  respect,  to  cars  that  they  ordi- 
narily have.  Consequently  they  had  more  cars  for  Oregon  and 
Washington  than  we  had.  I  have  described  our  practice,  and  I 
have  understood  that  to  be  also  the  practice  of  other  companies 
when  unable  to  furnish  cars.  I  do  not  believe  any  railroad  company 
was  struggling  for  business  when  it  did  not  have  the  facilities  for 
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handling  it;  and  I  should  say,  generally,  without  knowing  what 
every  railroad  company  has  done,  that  the  charge  to  which  you  have 
referred  is  not  true.  Railroads  have  not  preferred  competitive 
rather  than  local  business. 

Mr.  Adahson.  You  mention  Che  fact  that  the  movement  on  your 
road  is  eastward  more  than  westward.  Is  it  not  generally  true  that 
on  the  other  systems  it  moves  one  wny  rather  than  in  both  direc- 
tions! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  so.    I  have  not  studied  that,  however. 

Mr.  Aramson.  That  would  result  in  hauling  empty  cars  one  wayi 

■Mr,  LovETF.  Yes, 

Mr.  Adamson.  And  that  very  greatly  embarrasses  the  efficiency 
of  freight  cars  ? 

Mr,  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Me,  Ai>Asi8(iy,  Hnve  you  considered  any  system  or  method  by 
which  that  could  be  in  any  large  measure  avoided ! 

Mr.  LovsrrT.  No;  I  have  not.    I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be. 

Mr,  Adambox.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  subject  as  analogous 
to  the  Pullman  Co..  in  mobilizing  the  cars  in  some  way  and  letting 
the  railroad.?  have  them  as  they  needed  them? 

Mr.  Jjovstf.  1  have  heard  various  suggestions  about  pooling  the 
cars,  etc.,  but  I  shoidd  say  the  Pullman  Co.  has  to  deadhead  some 
cars  sometimes — not  as  many  as  we  do.  But  if  the  freight  from  a 
certain  territory  moves  in  one  direction  to  the  market^  »nd  with  a 
much  greater  export  than  import  business.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  to  balance  that  trade,  except  in  the  manner  they  do  with  the 
international  trade — that  is,  ship  back  gold  and  securities 

Mr.  Adamson.  We  had  a  subcommittee  to  consider  the  question 
of  private  cars  some  three  years  ago,  and  it  got  on  my  nerves  some- 
what, generally,  because  I  think  1  was  a  wagoner  in  the  early  days 
and  learned  what  it  meant  to  have  to  move  empty  one  way.  and 
ienmed  how  unprosperous  it  was. 

Judge  Sims,  you  may  have  the  witness. 

Mr.  Sims.  Judge  Lovett,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  in  the 
questions  I  am  going  to  ask.  although  they  may  appear  crude  and 
elemental  ? 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  hope  the  answers  will  be  as  intelligent  as  the  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Siais.  Of  course,  I  know  from  your  reputation  throughout  this 
country  that  what  you  say  on  this  subject  will  receive  great  weight — 
and  it  ought  to — and  that  what  you  will  say  will  be  studied.  There- 
fore I  feel  it  important  to  ask  you,  perhaps,  many  questions  that  I 
would  not  ask  some  man  who  does  not  enjoy  that  prestige,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  consider  me  unnecessarily  tedious. 

Mr.  LovKTT.  Judge,  yon  embarrass  me  lo  such  nn  extent  that  1  am 
afraid  my  answers  will  not  be 

Mr.  SiHH.  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  think  not.  My  first  question  is.  If  this 
-  movement  to  bring  about  this  legislation  which  you  favor  and  which 
Mr.  Thom  favors  and  which  the  Committee  of  Railroad  Executives 
favor  is  not,  in  fact  and  effect,  a  political  movement? 

Mr.  Ijovett.  a  political  movement? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  a  party  movement,  but  a  politiuil  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  wonder  what  yon  menu  by  "political"?         \|\(i|i- 
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Mr.  Sims.  An  effort  to  secure  legislation  through  public  sentiment 
or  by  affecting  public  sentiment,  as  wel!  as  by  directly  appearing  be- 
fore the  committees  of  Congress'? 

Mr.  IxivETT.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  answer  to  that  question.  Judge 
8inis:  I  believe  that  if  the  public  were  fully  informed  and  understood 
the  exact  railraad  conditions  public  opinion  would  force  legislation 
along  the  lines  that  we  have  advocated.  I  believe  the  greatest  bless- 
ing that  could  come  to  the  railroads  of  this  country  would  be  for  the 
people— all  the  people— to  know  the  exact  railroad  conditions. 

Mr.  SiMct.  To  know  the  exact  facts? 

Mr.  IjOVett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  this  movement,  at  least  in  part,  is  caused  by  a  desire 
by  those  interested  in  railroads — ownersliip  and  operation — that  the 
people  should  know  the  reasons  they  have  for  the  positions  they 
maintain  and  the  legislation  they  seek. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  mean  by  "movement" 
there. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  that  the  movement  is  by  concerted  action  to  oib- 
(ain  legislation  by  the  railroads — by  these  60  systems. 

Mr.  LovBTT,  As  I  imderstand  the  object — and  certainly  my  object 
is  to  do  everything  I  can  legitimately  to  secure  legislation  along  the 
lines  I  have  indicated.  I  believe  that  it  will  come.  It  may  not  come 
now,  but  I  believe  it  is  so  necessary  that  it  will  come  in  time.  I  rec- 
ognize that  Congressmen  are  representatives  of  the  people  and  that 
they  can  not  be  and  are  not  indifferent  to  the  views  of  the  people  on 
any  fairly  debatable  question— and  my  object  now  is  to  Secure  this 
legislation.  I  l>elieve,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  that  if  the  people 
knew  the  conditions  that  this  legislation  would  come.  If  as  a  result 
of  this  examination  the  people  are  better  informed  as  to  the  real  con- 
ditions, I  think  that  will  help  the  cause  of  legislation. 

Mr.  rtiMs.  My  ijuestion  was  not  simplv  intended  to  cover  the  serv- 
ices of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  itouses,  but  the  general  move- 
ment that  preceded  the  organization  of  the  committee  that  helped 
to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  LovETT.  "General  movement":  let  me  see  just  what  that  can 
refer  to. 

Mr.  Sims.  Just  what  you  mentioned,  to  effect  public  sentiment  and 
to  get  tlie  benefit  of  public  wntiment  that  may  be  developed  by  giving 
the  information  which  you  have  to  the  public. 

Mr.  JjOVETT.  To  go  back  a  moment  to  the  beginning  of  what  yo>i 
term  "this  movement."  We  all  felt  the  necessity  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  this  question  in  a  bix)ad  way.  Most  of  us  had  believed  that 
u  good  way  to  defeat  a  measure  was  for  the  railroads  to  advocate  it. 
because  there  are  a  great  many  people  who.  justly  or  not,  suspect  any 
legislation  that  the  railroad  executives  advocate.  We  felt,  while  we 
realized  the  importance  of  this  legislation,  that  probably  we  would 
hurt,  the  cause  more  by  advocating  it  than  otherwise;  but  we  con- 
cluded, after  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  it  was  our  plain  duty  . 
to  present  what  we  believed  was  a  constructive  plan  of  legislation, 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  Because  we  are  convinced  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  future  development  of  the  railroads  of  this 
country  will  fall  on  Congress  rather  than  on  us,  we  felt  it  was  our 
duty  to  present  to  Congress  honestly  what  we  think  the  situation 
requires. 
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Mr.  Sims.  But  to  pi-esent  it  also  to  the  country  in  connection  with 
presenting  it  to  Congress? 

Mr,  IjOvett.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  it  presented  in  every  news- 
paper and  every  household  in  the  TJnited  States. 

Mr,  Sims.  And  with  that  wish  in  view  you  are  doing  all  you  can 
to  bring  that  about  ? 

Mi\  LovETT.  We  are  not  doing  very  much  about  that.  The  sum- 
maries of  the  proceedings  or  the  statements  liere  are  prepared  and 
sent  out,  as  I  undei-stand.  to  the  newspapers — to  those  newspapers 
that  want  them — but  they  are  exceedingly  brief, 

Mr.  SiMH.  But  there  are  a  number  of  organizations  seeking  to  ad- 
vance these  same  views,  are  tliere  not ! 

Mr.  I»viirrr.  I  do  not  know  of  any  organization  except  this  ad- 
visory committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  han- 
<lling  this  matter  would  l>e  very  glad  to  tile  with  the  committee,  if 
the.  committee  so  desires,  what«ver  summaries  they  send  out 

Mr.  Sims.  I^et  me  read  a  statement,  Mr,  Lovett.     I  am  holding 
here  in  my  liaml  a  speech  or  address  delivered  bv  Mr.  John  Muir, 
chairman  of  the  Railwav  Investors'  league.     This  addi-ess  was  de- 
livered on  December  14.  lOlfi,  at  Evansville.  Ind. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Delivered  where* 

Mr.  .SiMK.  At  Evansville.  Ind.  Tliis  pamphlet,  which  is  being 
sent  out.  contains  a  copy  of  that  speech.  It  says  this  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  I  siipp<ise — welt,  I  will  read  it: 

Kur  Hie  first  tliin'  In  rlii-  lil«(or,v  of  niilroatllnK  ii  pra^'rtiui  brlnidiifi  toftether 
ail  ilie  (>imi|ilex  fleiiifniK  whlrh  no  to  make  np  the  nillronil  fltuBtioii  was 
armiiift^  iiiKlfi'  Hit-  iiuxjikvx  of  tlie  Kvtitittvlllt'  (Iixl.)  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
to  take  place  In  thni  city  on  Decemlier  14  niiil  l.'i.  Itallroiiit  pi-esUleatx,  leaderx 
of  milway  InlHir  uiiIoiih,  membi>rs  of  commissions  n-hleh  rei:ulute  the  rullroadB, 
couiiHelH  for  nillriiiuls.  shippers,  nnd  representHtlves  of  tlie  s^eat  army  of  In- 
Teftorx  In  rnllroiiil  sturks  and  txmds  were  present. 

MmnxK  thnt^  on  the  program  to  mnlte  foniml  a<l<lresnes  were  Alfred  I'.  Thom, 
coiiiiHel  of  the  rHltway  executives'  advisory  comnilttee  on  Federal  legi!!tatIou ; 
Mr.  Prunk  Trninliidt.  rhalrmiin  of  tiie  railroad  executives'  advisory  committee; 
Frank  P.  WhIhIi,  clniirman  of  the  Feiicral  CommlsHton  on  Industrial  Relations; 
Clifford  Thome,  elinirman  of  the  Boaril  of  Railway  CommlRsloners  of  Iowa; 
W.  f;.  !>*,  prexideni  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen. 
Those  wei-e  some  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

Mr.  Muir  in  his  addre.ss  says,  on  page  3.  referring  to — well.  I  will 
read  a  little  ahead,  so  that  you  will  know  what  he  referred  to: 

The  investors.  600,tKK)  sErone.  the  real  owuerH  of  the  properlics,  aeutten'd 
nil  over  IhlH  conntry,  having  nu  Immense  [Hiwer  vested  in  them,  unorganised, 
are  unohie  to  eome  forwani  with  the  corohhied  voice  of  even  a  paltry  dozen. 
They  are  uiieuHy.  They  chafe.  They  hesitate.  They  ask  the  question,  How 
iiLiont  tuiure  Investments  In  railroads  torn  by  dlssentlon  between  executives 
and  employees? 

They  flnall.v  evolve  thin  thoufrht;  The  executl\'es  of  the  rond  represent  iis, 
and.  In  the  main,  do  it  aatMactorily ;  but  owlnc  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
prejudice  aitulntit  tfaem  In  ('xaiKresB,  in  the  commissions,  and  lu  tlte  mind  of 
the  public,  they  tim't  In  their  ofltciat  capacity  exert  as  nmch  Inlluerice  lu  certain 
flelcis  us  we  i-ould  If  we  should  act  for  ourselves  IndeiH'ndetitly.  I^et  ue  get 
toftether.  and  let  us,  the  owners  of  tiie  roads,  show  to  Congress  and  the  conimlH- 
slons  that  political  influence  and  voting  iwwer  are  not  wholly  confined  In 
shippers  and  ihe  four  hrotberhoode. 

That  is  Mr.  Miiir,  who  is  the  chairman  of  this  Railway  Investors' 
League.     He  is  speaking  as  the  chainnan  of  an  organization  to  let 
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the  country  know  that  the  rnilroads  and  their  owners  have  political 
influence  and  voting  power. 

Now.  1  am  not  criticizing  that.  I  think  that  any  person  who 
has  any  property  that  may  be  affected  adveisely  bv  legislation, 
eitlier  national  or  State  or  connty  or  city,  has  a  right  to  ]>reseiit 
the  facts  in  i-elation  to  the  property  in  which  he  is  interested.  But 
fls  a  matter  of  course,  we  Eeprasentatives  here  must  represent  what 
<nir  confititnents  favor.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  cease  to  represent  them. 
So  this  political  movement  is  started  out  for  the  purpose,  not  to 
affect  this  committee — this  committee  was  already  selected  and  was 
at  work  when  this  address  was  presented  and  when  this  organization 
was  formed — ^but.  to  us*-  a  plain,  common,  everyday  expression,  to 
bring  a  back  fire  upon  the  Repi-esen\itives.  so  that  it  there  are 
those  here  now  who  do  not  voice  the  same  sentiment  and  are  not 
willing  to  legislate  in  that  direction — in  the  direction  which  the 
members  of  this  organization  desire — they  will  be  sure  to  replace 
them  with  those  who  will.  They  have  a  right  to  do  that;  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  ut  this  movement  as  it  I'eally  is.  and  which  appears 
to  be  an  attempt  to  educate  the  entire  people  of  this  countrj-.  with 
the  advantage  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  railroads,  because  thev 
have  the  means  and  (he  opportunity  and  the  exjierts  with  whi«i 
to  do  it. 

Now,  being  a  nonexpert,  and  about  as  "  non  "  as  vou  can  find,  and 
representing  a  constituency  which  no  doubt  is  reading  a  great  deal 
of  this  back-fire  literature,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  all  the  inforrat- 
tion  I  can  from  you,  because  I  believe  you  are  ii  broad-minded  and 
capable  man.  as  Mr.  Thom  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  answering 
questions.  But.  as  a  fundamental  basis  to  start  with,  there  are  two 
extreme  positions  which  may  be  taken  with  reference  to  i-ailroad 
property. 

Mr.  TjOvett.  AVill  you  |K'nnit  me  to  internipt  you  for  a  mo- 
ment  

Mr.  SiMH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  IjOvett.  To  speak  <if  Mr.  Muir's  statement? 

Mr.  Sisifi.  Certainly.  I  only  wanted  to  read  that  to  show  the 
reason  why  I  am  asking  the  questions. 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  want  to  enter  a  strong  protest  to  being  associated 
with  anything  Mr.  Muir  says.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Muir,  I  under- 
stand he  is  a  broker  in  New  York,  dealing  in  what  are  called  '"odd 
lots  "  of  stock :  that  is,  one  shai-e  or  two  sliare.s  or  a  dozen  sliares.  but 
usually  small  orders.  Some  of  tlie  large  brokerage  houses  do  not 
take  orders  for  less  than  100  shares.  He  has  been  trying,  as  I  under- 
stand, for  some  time  to  organize  the  railroad  investors'  league,  mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  the  stockholders  and  bondholders.  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing his  efforts,  because  I  see  no  objection  to  such  an  organization: 
but  it  was  pre.sented  to  me,  and  there  was  some  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Muir  would  like  to  communicate  with  our  stockholders  and  cir- 
cularize them,  and  it  was  suggested  that  for  that  purpose  some  one 
engaged  in  such  a  plan  should  have  a  list  of  our  stockholders. 

This  was  not  Mr.  Muir  himself.  Naturally  I  declined  to  furnish 
anybody  a  list  of  our  stockholders.  There  was  then  a  suggestion 
of  sending  out  cii-culars  to  our  stockholders,  with  some  commenda- 
tion from  us  of  the  movement.     I  declined  to  make  any  suggestion  to 
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our  stockholders  commending  any  plan.  I  said  that  if  Mr.  Muir  had 
something  he  wanted  to  send  to  our  stockholders,  without  telling 
hiiii  who  they  were,  ajid  it  was  submitted  to  me  and  I  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  I  might  ijend  it.  It  was  never  submitted,  and  I  never 
sent  it.  I  get  circulars,  as  I  suppose  all  railroad  executives  do,  now 
and  then  from  Mr.  Muir  and  oUiers,  about  such  movements,  but  I 
send  them  to  the  wastebasket,  beoau^  I  think  such  an  organization 
should  rest  with  the  stockhcilders.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  formed,  but  I  am  having  no  part  in  forming  it,  in  pi-omoting 
it ;  it  is  a  matter  that  rests  entirely  with  our  stockholders.  I  have  de- 
clined even  to  commend  it  to  them.  So  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  having  any  connection  with  Mr.  Muir  or  his  organization,  although 
in  fsaying  tJint  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  him.  He  can  do  whatever  ne 
pleases;  ne  is  a  free  citizen;  but  I  am  not  responsible,  and  I  am  quite 
»nre  the  advisory  committee  is  not  responsible,  for  Mr.  Muir's  effort, 
.  Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Lovett,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  Mr,  Muir 
iind  do  Dot  know  yet — I  mean,  further  than  you  have  told  me — that 
is  the  first  information  I  have  had.  Hut  this  appears  as  an  address 
before  the  Central  States  Conference  on  Bail  and  Water  Transporta- 
tion, and  I  read  the  names  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  to  de- 
liver addresses,  several  of  whom  are  coniiwted  with  this  investiga- 
tion here  and  are  men  of  very  high  character  and  high  standing; 
»nd  as  this  address  was  deliverett  bv  this  gentleman  there,  and  this 
Central  States  Conference  on  Kail  and  Water  Transportation,  I 
take  it,  had  invited  him,  naturally  I  judged  him  by  the  company  I 
found  hiiii  in,  and  I  supposed  he  was  a  man  whose  words  were  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  am  entirely  willing  to  agree  that  he  was  in  proper 
<-oiikpany  and  that  the  company  was  fortunate  in  the  association  with 
him.  As  to  tliB  presence  of  these  other  gentlemen,  I  understood  they 
niufle  addresses  tliere.  and  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  make  them  at 
every  opportunity,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  very  wholesome  public 
service  to  do  everything  they  can  legitimately  to  give  information 
to  the  public  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  only  referred  to  that  matter  to  show  that  it  was  an 
organized  political  movement;  that  is.  a  movement  to  affect  public 
policies  and  secui-e  legislation  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  witness  has  the  right  to  decline  to  recognize 
Mr,  Muir  as  a  coeducator. 

Mr.  TiioM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  i-s  proper  to  state  in  that 
connection  that  as  I  understand  that  conference,  all  phases  of  opin- 
ion were  invited  to  be  represented  on  the  subject.  For  example, 
Mr.  Trumbull  represented  the  executive's  idea  on  this  labor  ques- 
tion: Mr,  Lee,  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  repi-esented  the  labor 
side.     They  both  made  addresses. 

Senator  Townseno.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Sims,  that  you  present 
that  as  showing  even  remotely  that  that  was  a  railroad  meeting,  that 
they  instigated  that? 

Mr.  Sims.  No  ;  the  meeting  was  the  Central  States  Conference  on 
Rail  and  Water  Transportation,     That  was  what  the  meeting  was. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  What  is  that?  Is  that  something  just  gotten  up 
on  paper,  or  what  is  it? 
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Ml'.  LovTiT.  One  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  attended  told  me  tliat  vrhen 
he  was  being  introduced  to  make  an  address  it  was  announced  that 
the  purpose  was  to  "  put  Evansville  on  the  map." 

Mr.  biMs.  There  is  no  member  on  this  committee  from  Indiana.  I 
siippase  you  are  safe. 

Mr,  Thom.  In  addition  to  that,  I  received  this  morning  a  full  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  there,  and  the  first  thing  in  it  is  an  indorse- 
ment by  President  Wilson  of  that  conferencee. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  it  is  not  to  be  ignored  in  this  hearing, 

Mr.  LovETT,  Not  by  you,  Judge  Sims. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  was  proposed  as  a  benevolent  effort  to  settle  all 
these  ront rovers ies  and  close  the  whole  question.  I  was  present  when 
the  purpose  of  it  was  stated  to  the  President,  and  the  President  de- 
clined to  attend.  He  thought  there  would  be  enough  able  men  there 
without  him,  I  think. 

Mr.  Thom.  But  let  it  be  understood  once  for  all  that  the  railroads 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  suggestion  or  getting  up  of  that  confer- 
ence.    Thev  were  merely  invited  to  attend,  as  other  people  were. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  think  that  the  report  that  Mr.  Suns  has  read 
shows  that  clearly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Certainly :  it  shows  the  facts.  I  say.  I  judged  of  him  by 
the  company  he  was  in,  as  I  did  not  know  anything  about  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Lovett,  there  ai-e  two  extremes  in  this  matter,  as  I  un- 
derstand. One  is  unregulated,  uncontrolled  private  ownership  of 
public  utilities;  that  is  one  position  which,  of  course,  is  not  being 
maintained  or  sought  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  understand  that  anybody  advocates  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean,  that  is  a  position  that  has  been  held  in  the  past 
by  some  railroads  and  some  thinkei-s.  The  other  is  absolute  Govern- 
ment ownei-ship.  Now,  we  are  between  these  two  extremes,  liavitig 
left  one  of  them  entirely,  if  we  ever  nuiintained  it.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  whole  question  involved  in  your  testimony  is  one  of  regu- 
lation, not  regulation  as  a  new  method,  but  the  chanicter  of  the 
regidation.     We  have  regulation  now 

Mr.  Lo^-ETT,  I  think  you  are  complimentary  to  it.  Judge,  in  calling 
it  regidation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  an  attempt  at  reculation.  We  certainly  do  not 
have  Government  ownership  and  we  do  not  have  unregulated  private 
ownership.     So  we  do  have  regulation — ~ 

Mr.  IjOVett.  Partial  regulation. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  have  regulation  to  a  certain  extent :  and  your  belief 
is  that  this  method  of  regulation  should  be  changed  from  what  it  is 
to  the  character  of  regulation  which  you  have  advocated? 

Mr,  LovETT,  That  is.  it  should  be  completed, 

Mr,  Sims.  Yes:  consequently  I  want  to  examine  you  along  that 
line.  And  understand  that  not  for  one  moment  do  I  think  that 
because  a  man  owns  stock  in  a  railroad  company  he  has  no  civil  rights 
or  political  rights,  and  has  not  the  same  right  to  exert'  them  that 
anybody  el.**  has.  That  never  cuts  any  figure  with  me,  and  I  think 
perhaps  there  is  an  unnecessary  degree  of  modesty  among  men  con- 
nected with  railroads  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  LovETT.  They  are  getting  over  that.  Judge. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  they  are.    I  hope  they  will, 
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Now,  vou  start  out.  ns  I  understand  it,  first  with  the  claim  that 
nationalizing  regulation  is  a  necessity? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Stms,  And  you  show  that  from  1906  to  lillo,  a  period  of  10 
years,  there  was  aixint  $fiOO,000,000  per  annum  of  new  capital  re- 
quired during  that  period  for  railroad  purposes? 

Mr.  LovETT,  For  improvements,  not  counting  the  renewal  or  i-e- 
funding  of  debts  that  matured  during  that  period, 

Mr.  Sims,  I  was  just  going  to  asK  you  what  you  mean  by  new 
capital.  That  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  state  what  your 
view  is. 

Mr.  LovFiT,  I  mean  those  exiwniiitures  which  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  not  charged  to 
operating  expenses. 

Mr,  Sims,  In  other  words,  there  had  to  be  an  addition  to  the  per- 
manent investment  funds  of  the  railroads  to  the  extent  of  $600,000,000 
a  year? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  about. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  railroads  could  not  earn,  under  existing  regida- 
tion,  this  ^00.000.000  per  annum,  the  only  chance  to  get  it  was  to 
borrow  it? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes, 

Mr.  SiMH.  And  then  you,  from  the  best  information  you  have, 
conclude  that  for  the  next  10  vears,  for  the  same  purposes,  it  will 
require  about  $1,000,000,000  per  annum? 

Mr.  IjOVett.  I  did  not  state  definitely  any  amount.  Judge  Sims. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  said  "about." 

Mr.  LovETr.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  the  same  purposes, 
my  judgment  was  it  would  be  more  than  during  the  last  10  yeai-s, 
and  that  when  there  whs  added  to  these  expenditures  tlie  amount 
necessary  to  refund  debts  that  would  mature  during  that  period  it 
would  be  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  an  additional  investment 
by  investors  in  railroad  property  for  the  next  10  years  in  order  to 
enable  the  railroads  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Some  of  that  money  will  come  out  of  earnings. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  you  use  the  words  *'  new  money." 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  include  in  "new  money'"  that  which  accoi-ding  to 
the  classification  of  atvounts  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  applicable  to  dividends;  that  instead  of  distributing  it  as  divi- 
dends the  company  may  put  it  back  into  the  property. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  borrow  it  from  the  stockholders:  is  that 
the  idea? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  it  is  an  investment;  it  is  a  perniiinent  improve- 
ment to  the  property— new  capital? 

Mr.  LovETT.  In  general  it  is  new  capital,  because  the  stockholders 
have  the  right  to  take  all  of  their  earnings  in  excess  of  maintenance 
expenses  as  dividends  if  they  want  to.  But  instead  of  that,  they 
'   will  put  some  of  it  back  into  the  property. 

Mr,  Sims,  But  in  putting  it  back  into  the  property,  as  it  is  called, 
they  arc  not  incurring  a  loss? 
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Mr.  LovEiT.  Well,  tliat  depends.  Mav  I  interject  just  here  s 
thought  on  that? 

Mr,  SiHS.  Certainly;  I  want  infonnation. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Under  the  English  system — at  least,  as  it  formerij 
existed — the  stockholders  of  the  (X)nipany  would  always  distribute 
as  dividends  all  the  money  each  year  applicable  to  di>ndeDds,  and 
for  the  new  capital  required  they  would  issue  additional  securities, 
stock  or  something  else.  But  each  English  stockholder  expects,  or 
formerly  expected,  a  dividend  to  the  amount  of  the  entire  surplus 
earnings  after  meeting  expenses.  That  has  not  been  tlie  American 
system.  Any  railroad  that  distributes  what  is  reported  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  net  earnings — distributes  all  of  it 
as  dividends — will  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief.  There  used  to  be 
a  theory  in  Wall  Street — I  liave  not  heard  so  much  of  it  recently, 
though  it  may  still  be  one  of  the  maxims  of  Wall  Street — that  one 
half  of  the  surphis  should  go  to  the  stockholders  and  the  other  half 
back  into  the  pTOi>erty.  That  is,  from  the  system  of  accounts  that  is 
kept,  you  conhl  not  alTord  to  distribute  the  entire  surplus  applicable 
by  law  to  dividends  as  dividends,  but  would  have  to  put  some  bact 
into  the  property  to  cover  impr<ivements  that  will  neither  increase 
earnings  nor  reduce  exj)en.ses. 

Mr.  Estn.  Is  that  one  retiison— exfiise  me.  Judge  Sims — why  the 
capitalization  per  mile  of  American  I'oads  is  so  nuich  less  than  that 
of  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Lo\ETT.  I  think  so, 

Mr.  Sims,  My  question.  Judge,  was  this:  If  the  amount  of  the  net 
earnings  which  might  lie  distributed  in  dividends  among  the  stock- 
holders was  not  all  so  distributed,  but  a  portion  of  it  was  retained  in 
the  company's  treasury  and  use<l  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
properties,  if  there  was  any  loss  to  the  stockholders  of  that  fund? 

Mr.  LovETT.  If  the  stockholders  ai-e  allowed  to  earn  on  that,  1 
answer,  no.  But  the  stockholder  has  this  option.  Take  the  Union 
Pacific;  we  earned  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  from  the 
railroad  and  from  our  investments,  about  16  per  cent.  We  paid  in 
that  year  a  dividend  of  only  8  per  cent.  We  had  the  right  to  dis- 
tribute all  of  that  as  a  dividend,  and  in  that  case  the  stockholder 
would  have  had  the  money  in  his  pocket.  But  instead  we  put  the  sur- 
plus back  into  the  pi-oporty,  or  reserved  it.  and  the  stockholder  equi- 
tably and  fairly  is  entitled  to  a  return  on  it.  because  we  could  have 
given  him  the  money  and  issue<l  new  securities  for  improvements. 

Mr.  Sims,  Is  not  the  property  worth  just  that  much  more  than  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  all  been  distributed  in  dividends? 

Mr.  LovETT.  We  think  it  is. 

Mr.   Sims.  And   the  stockholder  is  the  owner  of  the  property' 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr,  Sims.  So,  unless  a  loss  occui-s  afterwards,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  is  not  a  loss.  It  is  not  a  primary  toss,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  because  the  pi-operty  is  worth  that  much  more,  if  that  surplus 
is  regarded  as  part  of  the  property. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Theoretically  that  is  true.  I  could  express  ?oine 
views  on  the  subject  of  accounting  by  which  this  large  surplus  is 
shown:  but  the  uccounting  system  is  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  it  is  a  complicated  subject  and  I  do  not 
care  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  it. 
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Mr.  Slms.  If  a  railro&d  company  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  dividends 
in  10  years,  but  during  that  time  might  have  done  so,  but  put  all  its 
earning  into  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  property,  has  the 
stockholder  lost  1  cent,  if  the  property  is  beneBted  to  the  extent  of 
the  money  used  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  should  say  he  ought  not  to  lose.  Of  course,  it  may 
have  been  a  bad  investment  to  put  it  back  into  the  property;  but 
theoretically  he  lias  not  lost. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  the  question  arises,  as  appeared  in  Mr.  Thom's 
examination,  which  necessarily  appears  in  yours,  that  the  railroads 
in  this  country  for  the  next  10  years  will  have  to  use  a  sum  of  money 
in  permanent  improvements  exceeding  their  earnings,  or  exceeding 
such  portion  of  their  earnings  as  may  be  so  used,  possibly  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1,000,000,000  per  annum;  aiid  that  the  opportunity,  and  the 
only  opportunity,  to  pet  that  money  is  by  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the 
company,  or  part  of  the  ownership  in  it,  through  stock  certificates. 
That  is  an  admitted  jwsition — not  ugreeing  to  the  exact  figures,  but 
that  is  the  position  that  both  you  u)ul  Judge  Thorn  take? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  upon 
this  property  the  amount  that  I  indicated  in  my  direct  statement,  in 
order  to  develop  the  railroads.  Some  of  that  will  be  surplus  earn- 
ings if  we  happen  to  have  good  times.  Some  of  it  will  be  borrowed 
on  stock,  and  some  in  one  way  or  .inother. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  call  money  obtained  from  stock  borrowed 
money,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  tiovEiT.  It  is  monev  put  in  by  the  stockholder.  It  is  theo- 
retical as  to  what  it  is.    It  is  one  way  of  getting  money. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  buys  an  interest  in  the  property  ? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  will  concede  that  technical  distinction. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  property  is  under  no  obligations  to  make  him 
any  earnings,  either  in  law  or  morals? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  is  not ! 

Mr.  SiMB.  No. 

Mr,  LovBTT,  I  will  not  concede  that. 

Mr,  Sims,  I  mean  compulsory  obligation;  because  if  I  pay  $5,000 
for  a  farm,  there  is  no  law,  moral  or  divine,  that  I  know  of,  that  says 
I  must  have  an  earning  out  of  tiiat  per  annum. 

Mr.  LoTETT,  I  think.  Judge  Sims,  that  a  man  who  puts  a  dollar 
into  railroad  property,  to  serve  the  public,  is  entitled  to  a  return 
on  it.  whatever  may  be  the  form  yt  the  evidence  he  gets  representing 
it.  whether  it  is  stock  or  bonds  or  what  not. 

Mr.  SiMfl.  That  brings  up  a  very  important  question  which  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  later  on.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  entitled  to  an 
earning  on  that  investment,  regardless  of  .the  rights  of  the  public 
to  a  proper  service  through  that  piece  of  property? 

Mr.  LovETT,  Well,  that  is  rather  a  big  question, 

Mr,  SiHS,  I  know  it  is.  I  was  going  to  come  to  it  later,  but  you 
have  come  right  to  it  yourself,  now. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  am  ready  to  discuss  it  now,  if  you  i)rofer.  or  any 
time. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  railroad,  or  any  other  public  utility,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  exists  for  the  public,  and  that  investment  in  these  ntilities 
by  private  individuals  is  not  compulsory :  it  is  a  voluntary  act.  and 
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unless  the  State  or  Government  should  make  some  declaraticn  or 
promise,  establish  some  policy  that  would  lead  the  citizen  into  mak- 
mg  this  private  investment  oy  which  the  Government  would  then 
be  estopped  from  reg:ulating  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  ao 
injury,  he  is  simply  taking  a  risk,  as  he  would  in  making  any  other 
kind  of  private  investment,  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  a'  public 
utility ;  that  its  first  obligation  is  to  the  public,  and  that  if  in  per- 
forming its  obligation  to  the  public  money  is  lost,  even  if  the  invest- 
ment is  lost,  that  he  has  no  remedy,  so  far  as  compulsion  through 
process  of  law  or  legislation  is  concerned? 

Mr,  Lrfmrrr.  I  will  state  my  view  in  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Between  the  public  and  the  private  investor,  under  such 
circumstances,  if  either  must  lose  it  must  be  the  private  individual! 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Yes.  I  understand  tliat  an  investor  in  a  railroad 
takes  the  same  chances  that  every  other  investor  takes ;  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  engage  in  the  transportation  business  and  to  have  reasonable 
rates  for  that  service ;  that  a  reasonable  rate  involves  a  fair  return 
on  his  investment  as  one  of  the  very  first  elements  in  it,  if  he  can  get 
it;  and  that  a  reasonable  rate  and  the  return  that  he  gets  is  not 
merely  what  some  regulating  body  chooses  to  make.  But  let  us  take 
a  railroad  that  is  built  in  competitive  territory ;  under  my  view  of  the 
ri^t  of  the  stockholder,  he  takes  his  chances  in  getting  a  return  on 
his  money  from  such  rates  as  can  be  charged  in  fairness  to  the  public 
the  shippers,  and  the  travelers,  and  such  as  competitive  conditions 
will  allow;  that  a  reasonable  rate  is  a  judicial  question  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  under  th^  circumstances  decided  what  it  ought  to  be;  and 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  by  which  you  can  fix  a  reasmiable 
rate.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  act.  No  commission  has  the  right  arbi- 
trarily to  deprive  a  man  oi  return  on  his  property.  Before  they  can 
do  that  they  must  inquire  into  the  circumstances  and  determine,  con- 
sidering the  investment,  what  would  be  a  reasonable  charge.  The 
fundamental  considertion  is  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able rate,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  yardstick  by  which  a  reasonable 
rate  can  be  measured. 

Now,  when  this  man  with  the  dollar  puts  it  into  the  railroad,  he 
exercises  his  judgment  about  it,  just  as  the  man  who  invests  in  anr 
other  property.  He  takes  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances: 
he  takes  into  consideration  the  power  of  the  Government  to  deter- 
mine, prima  facie  at  least,  what  is  a  reasonable  rate.  That  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  that  confront  the  railroads  for  the  future — the  things 
that  this  man  considers  when  he  puts  in  his  dollar.  He  knows  the 
things  tlint  you  mention,  and  if  he  does  not  see  any  prospect  of  t 
reasonably  certain  return  on  his  investment,  he  will  not  make  it.  Bnt 
the  man  who  puts  his  money  into  a  railroad,  according  to  my  con- 
ception and  my  understanding,  is  entitled  to  just  the  same  considera- 
tion for  that  dollar  as  the  man  who  puts  it  into  Ford  aut(«nobile 
stock  or  United  States  Steel  stock,  or  any  other.  You  have  no  right 
to  confiscate  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  riglit  to  all  the  benefits  of  pri- 
vate ownership,  with  all  the  benefits  of  sovereign  power  which  i= 
given  the  corporation  in  behalf  of  the  public  utility,  to  condemn  pri- 
vate property  and  appropriate  it! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  He  has  the  right  to  a  return  for  a  reasonable 
rate.    Upon  the  man  who  puts  his  money  into  a  private  enterprise. 
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there  is  no  restraint  as  to  what  he  can  charge.  But  to  the  extent  of  a 
reasonable  rate  railroad  property  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  prot«c> 
tioD  as  any  other;  and  in  determining  a  reasonable  rate  you  must 
consider  tbe  inrestment  or  value. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  do  not  think,  really — at  least  perhaps  I  did  not  cat«h 
it — that  I  have  had  my  question  answered.  My  question  was  this: 
If  a  man  invested  in  a  railroad  doing  interstate-commerce  business, 
which  is  under  tie  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  to  own,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  road  should  not  be  sufScient  to  pa^  him  a  dividend 
and  operate  the  railroad — I  mean  a  remunerative  dividend — does  not 
the  public  for  which  this  road  was  authorized  and  created  have  a 
right  to  have  the  service  performed  regardless  of  the  per  cent  of 
earnings;  I  mean,  anywhere  above  confiscation?  Does  not  the  public 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  public  shall  not  be  the  sufferer  as 
between  the  private  investor,  with  this  knowledge,  and  taking  these 
conditions  and  this  property  cum  onere;  is  not  the  public  entitled  to 
first  consideration  as  against  the  bondholder  or  stockholder? 

Mr.  Lo^irrr.  If  he  can  not  get  a  return  out  of  a  reasonable  rate,  he 
is  not  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  any  contract  between  the  Government  and  a 
railroad  corporation  when  it  builds  a  railroad  that  it  is  to  have  rea- 
sonable earnings? 

Mr.  Adamson,  Judge  Sims's  question  was  properly  answered  by 
the  Negro  who  said,  "Poor  pay,  poor  preacher." 

Mr.  LovETT.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  a  contract  between  him  and  the 
Government  that  he  is  entitled  to  charge  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Sims,  But  suppose  the  so-called  rea.sonable  rate  does  not  make 
earnings;  I  mean  in  connection  with  an  efficient  service  to  the  public. 
Would  he  be  permitted  to  abridge  the  efficiency  of  his  service  in  order 
to  increase  his  private  gains? 

Mr.  IjOVETt.  That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  "'efficiency." 
That  involves  another  definition. 

Mr.  Sims.  Service  equal  to  the  expectation  and  requirement  of  a 
railroad  located  in  that  locality,  as  compared  with  what  other  rail- 
roads '  give. 

Mr.  LovETT.  As  compared  with  what  other  railroads  givet  I  do 
not  think  youcan  require  that.  Judge  Sims,  I  can  not  possibly  define 
a  reasonable  rate.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  a  man  who  invests  his 
money  in  a  railroad  is  entitled  to  have  that  railroad  charge  a  reason- 
able rate.    That  involves  a  great  multitude  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  go  through  them  all  now. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge  Sims,  do  you  mean  that  the  accommodation 
must  be  more  tlian  the  revenues  will  pay  for  and  justify  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  this  and  notliing  else — tliat  wlion  a  man  invests 
his  money  in  a  public  utility  he  takes  all  the  chances  of  profit  and 
loss,  no  more  and  no  less  than  goes  with  such  an  investment,  and  that 
it  is  encumbered  with  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Government 
to  place  such  conditions  upon  that  railroad  ns  are  required  in  order 
to  perform  the  public  service. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  It  is  entitled  to  place  sucli  conditions  on  that  railroad 
an  are  necessary  to  establish  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  a  reasonable  rate  did  not  onaMe  it  to  perform 
the  duties  and  services  of  a  public-service  corporation? 

Mr.  IjO\-ett.  Why,  the  owner  would  not  pet  any  return. 
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Mr.  Sims,  Would  lie  ha^e  a  right  to  cease  opei'ating  the  railroadt 

Mr.  Lo\in-r,  He  could  throw  it  over;  let  the  public  take  it. 

Mr.  Sims,  In  other  words,  he  could  lose  his  property  ? 

Mr.  LovETT,  He  could  lose  his  property. 

Mr.  Siais.  But  the  public,  theoretically,  must  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  a  public-utility  service  by  reason  of  the  Jinancial  inability  of  the 
private  owners  to  operate  it  according  to  the  public  requirements! 

Mr.  LovETT.  A  railroad  once  constructed,  as  I  understand,  can  not 
be  taken  up  without  the  public  consent.  If  the  owners  do  not  operate 
it,  the  courts  can  take  it  and  operate  it  by  a  receiver  or  in  some  other 
way. 

Sir.  Sims.  Or  sell  it? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Or  sell  it.  The  man  who  invests  in  railroad  property 
makes  a  bad  investment  if  he  can  not  make  a  dividend  on  a  reason- 
able rate;  and  in  determining  a  reasonable  rate  yoii  take  into  account 
the  character  of  the  service.  An  order  that  would  require  one  rail- 
i-oad  to  render  the  same  service,  mn  the  same  number  of  trains  witli 
the  same  frequency  and  with  the  same  equipment  as  perhaps  is  run 
by  another,  would  be  an  unreasonable  order  in  some  cases.  I  can 
imagine,  for  instance,  that  an  order  that  would  require  some  roads 
to  run  as  many  trains  and  cars  of  the  same  character  as  the  New  York 
Central  or  the  Pennsylvania  run  would  be  an  unreasonable  order. 
It  depends  on  the  circumstances,  and  there  are  a  thousand  of  them 
in  each  case. 

Mr.  -Sims.  Now,  then,  if  private  capital  is  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  public  ser\ice,  it  gets  it  by  permission,  not  by  right,  and  takes 
it  subject  to  the  known  requirements  of  the  public. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  undoubted. 

Mr.  SiMB.  If  the  operation  of  that  railroad  under  reasonable  rates, 
as  determined  by  the  body  authorized  to  determine  them,  whatever 
they  may  be.  can  not  perform  that  service,  has  he  any  right  to  fail  to 
perform  the  service  and  yet  retain  the  property  in  his  control? 

Mr.  LovxTT.  If  you  change  the  words  "requirements  of  the  public" 
to  "  rights  of  the  public,"  I  will  agree  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  use  the  words  "requirements"  and  " rights "  Inter- 
changeably ;  that  is.  to  perform  the  service  that  a  railroad  ought  to. 
under  those  circumstances  and  conditions.  Then,  whenever  a  bond- 
holder loans  money  on  a  railroad,  he  loans  it  with  a  knowledge  that 
it  is  encumbered  with  this  public  right. 

Mr.  IxivETT.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sims,  And  if  the  railroad  can  not  pay  interest  on  its  bonds 
and  operate  the  railroad  within  these  rights,  giving  this  reasonaWe 
public  senice.  he  must  lose  his  interest  or  he  must  lose  his  principal, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  lost? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  reinforced.  Judge  Sims,  by  the  data  given  in 
the  last  annual  of  the  Financial  Chronicle,  of  New  York,  which  shows 
that  at  that  time  something  over  11  per  cent  of  the  railroad  bond-i  of 
the  United  States,  of  companies  whose  gross  earnings  exceeded 
$1,000,000  were  in  default. 

Mr.  Sims,  Well.  I  am  trying  to  consider  this  matter  in  a  funda- 
mental way. 

Mr.  liOVETT.  I  do  not  want  to  ap]>ear  as  not  wishing  to  answer  your 
question. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Are  thei-e  not  some  things  that  the  Government  may 
require  of  the  railroads  that  may  cost  them  money,  regardless  of  the 
profits  of  the  road  or  the  rates  charged  by  the  roads 

Mr.  LovETT.  No 

Mr,  Sims.  You  stated  that  in  national  incorporation  you  would 
leave  certain  things  with  the  States  to  be  determined  by  them;  one, 
for  instance,  is  grade  crossings.  Now,  suppose  a  State  passed  a  law 
that  required  all  the  railroads  operating  in  that  State  to  abolish 
grade  crossings,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  loss  of  life,  and  a  compliance 
with  that  order  renders  the  railroad  unable  to  pay  dividends  or  in- 
terest on  its  bonds.    Would  that  make  the  order  void  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Lo\"ETT.  No ;  but  it  would  raise  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  order.  The  State  would  not  have  the  right  to  confiscate  a  rail- 
road under  all  cirtrumstances  by  requiring  that  all  grade  crossings  be 
abolished.  That  might  be  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
exercise  of  police  power. 

Mr.  Sims,  But  it  is  a  police  power  ? 

Air.  LovETT,  Yes, 

Mr.  Sims,  And  you  are  in  favor  of  leaving  that  with  the  State? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  could  there  be  a  more  important  exercise  of  the 
police  power  than  the  one  I  have  referred  tof 

ilr,  LovE-iT.  There  are  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Sims.  Ami  one  that  would  cost  the  railroads  more? 

M.  LovETT.  A  great  many,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  confiscatory, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  States  would  exercise  it  in  a  confiscatory 
manner ;  and  if  they  did,  there  would  be  a  remedy  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  speaking  of  a  situation  where  I  am  supposing  that 
a.  man  who  invests  in  railroad  securities  takes  them  with  all  these 
possibilities,  whether  some  of  them  might  be,  in  his  mind,  unjust  or 
unreasonable,  even  if  they  are  reasonable  and  proper  it  affects  the 
market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds,  does  it  not? 

Mr,  LovETT,  Yes. 

ifr,  Sims,  If  he  goes  in  and  makes  a  mistake,  the  public  should  not 
suffer  for  his  mistakes;  hut  if  anyboily  should  suffer,  it  should  be  the 
man  who  makes  the  investment, 

Mr.  Jjoverr,  If  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  legislature^ — subject  to 
the  court's  view  as  to  reasonableness — that  the  safety  of  the  public 
required  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  they  would  have  to  be 
eliminated  whether  the  stockholder  gets  his  i-eturn  or  not. 

Mr,  Sims.  Who  passes  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  LovBTP,  The  legislature,  primarily  and  ultimately  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  if  it  becomes  confiscatory. 

Mr,  Sims.  If  it  is  alleged  to  become  confiscatory? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr,  Sims.  Is  there  anything  more  important  to  the  public  than  the 
avoidance  of  accidents,  than  the  frequency  of  accidents,  or  the  infre- 
quency  of  accidents,  so  far  as  the  public  service  is  concerned  ? 

Mr."  LovETT.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  very  good,  Judge,  in 
answering  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  things. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  has  human  life  a  commercial  value,  to 


be  treated  simply  as  an  asset? 
Mr.  LovETT.  Nothing  is 


ithing  is  more  important  than  a  man's  life. 
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Mr,  Sims.  To  the  Nation  or  to  himself? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Well,  himself.  But  we  all  know  that  in  the  process  of 
development  of  civilization  lives  are  lost.  We  can  not  build  railroads 
without  losing  lives,  and  accidents  will  occur.  We  can  not  have  auto- 
mobiles without  now  and  then  killing  somebody.  Any  State  law  that 
would  prohibit  the  operation  of  automobiles  because  a  man  might  be 
killed  some  time  or  prohibit  the  operation  of  trains  because  a  man 
might  be  killed  in  the  building  of  the  railroads  would  be  an  unreason- 
able law.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  State  should  pass  such  a  law. 
You  must  deal  with  these  things  relatively.  If  a  State  law  arbi- 
trarily required  the  elimination  of  all  grade  crossings,  which  would 
bankrupt  some  railroads,  and  do  great  injury  to  the  people  and  dis- 
courage investments  in  railroads  when  there  was  no  pressing  need, 
perhaps,  for  the  elimination  of  any  grade  crossings,  tnat  would  in- 
volve a  question  of  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power,  which 
should  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Sure.  Suppose  the  State  of  Tennessee  or  the  State  of  Texas 
(the  legislature)  decides  that  human  lives,  in  their  estimation,  are 
worth  more  than  property  or  the  earnings  of  the  railroad  companies, 
and  they  provide  that  the  railroads  in  that  State  must  eliminate  all 
grade  crossings  within  a  period  of  10  years,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able in  the  sense  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  railroads  to  comply  with 
that  order  in  that  time,  and  it  does  and  will  save  human  life,  and.  in 
a  sense,  be  a  saving  to  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  would  the 
fact  that  that  encroaches  on  the  dividends  or  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
prevent  the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  the  State? 

ilr.  LovETT.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances.  If  it  is  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
there  is  a  dividend  or  an  interest  payment 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  the  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power 
is  one  that  must  be  obeyed  regardless  of  expense  to  the  railroad 
companies? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yet  you  are  willing  to  leave  that  power  with  the  States? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  that  is  where  it  belongs.    I  do  not  know  of 

Mr.  Sims.  If  it  is  a  power  that  is  so  great  as  to  absorb  the  earnings 
of  the  railroads  for  a  number  of  years  and  still  be  considered  consti- 
tutional, do  you  think  that  is  not  as  necessary  to  be  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government  as  any  other  power  you  want  to  vest  in  it? 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  think  the  danger  of  an  abuse  of  that  power  by  tho 
States  is  extremely  remote,  and  if  the  States  do  abuse  it  there  is  a 
remedy  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  only  a  remedy  to  the  extent  of  confiscation. 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  it  would  have  to  be  confiscation ;  that  is,  an  un- 
reasonable and  arbitrary  requirement  which  involves  confiscation. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Judge  Sims,  I  want  it  always  understood  that  I 
realize  that  the  people  govern  this  country  and  always  will.  If  we 
can  not  trust  the  people  of  this  country  to  regulate  the  railroads 
properly,  we  can  not  trust  anything.  In  suggesting  Federal  regu- 
lation. Great  Heavens.  I  am  not  suggesting  ^tting  away  from  the 
people's  regulation,  but  what  I  want  is  a  unified  system  of  regula- 
tion.   As  I  have  said  before.  I  do  not  care  who  the  regulator  is,  pro- 
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Tided  there  is  only  one.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  taking  away  from  the 
States  powers  which  affect  purely  local  conditions.  lieave  them 
where  tiie^  are.  As  long  as  there  is  a  particular  grade  crossing  in 
a  community  that  ought  to  he  eliminated,  it  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
circumstances  of  that  community  and  that  particular  crossing.  Tliat 
is  a  very  different  proposition,  however,  from  allowing  a  State  to 
establish  a  system  of  rates  that  may  affect  the  whole  Lnited  States 
or  a  large  territory  or  to  prohibit  or  restrict  tlie  issuance  of  securi- 
ties that  do  not  affect  that  particular  locality  perhaps  one-tenth  as 
much  as  it  affects  other  localities. 

Mr.  SiMB.  The  grounds  upon  which  you  seek  to  have  national  in- 
corporation apply  with  equal  force  to  that  jrolice  power  if  the  proper 
and  lawful  exercise  of  that  police  power  will  infringe  or  reduce  the 
ability  of  that  railroad  to  discharge  its  full  duties  as  a  common  car- 
rier tnrough  all  the  States  througli  which  it  passes;  in  other  words, 
it  becomes  vital;  and  now,  if  it  is  vital,  is  it  any  less  vital  than  any 
of  the  other  things  you  have  been  treating  as  vital! 

Mr.  LovETT.  If  an  interstate  railroad  or  any  railroad — I  do  not 
care  how  big  it  is — runs  through  a  community,  it  must  do  what  is 
reasonable  to  protect  the  lives  in  that  community.  The  police  power 
of  a  community  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  company's  welfare.  It 
must  be  subserved  and  preserved.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it 
were  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  government.  If 
the  regulations  are  unreasonable,  the  remedy  would  be  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  SiMB.  But  running  through  several  States,  one  State  might 
exercise  this  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  cost  the  railroads  runnmg 
through  it  twice  as  much  money  as  another  or  the  other  States,  and 
therefore  would  be  drawing  upon  the  revenues  of  that  railroad  or 
its  ability  to  serve  the  whole  line. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Sims.  Consequently,  the  police  power,  wherever  it  is  vital,  or 
where  it  is  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  vitally  affect  the  railroads  as 
a  whole,  ought  to  be  in  the  Federal  Government  if  any  of  them  are 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Well,  I  do  not  quite  follow  that.  I  do  not  see  why 
that  results.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  danger  of  that  condition 
arising,  and  if  it  does,  why,  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  courts  for  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  assumption  is,  of  course.  Judge,  that  the  nationally 
chartered  railroads  would  comply  with  any  reasonable  order;  and 
if  it  will  why  leave  this  in  the  hands  of  State  legislatures  and  have 
further  political  activity  about  it  in  the  different  States  through 
which  the  system  runs? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  should  like  to  malte  it  clear,  Judge  Sims,  that  my 

f>osition  about  this  is  not  in  hostility  to  the  States  or  to  State  regu- 
ation.  I  have  about  as  much  confidence  in  the  average  State  regu- 
lation of  the  subject  as  I  have  in  Federal  regulation ;  but  it  is  the 
multiplicity  of  regulation  and  conflicting  regulation  that  I  object  to, 
I  should  alwut  as  soon  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  the  States  in  this  matter 
&s  to  the  wisdom  of  the  N'ational  Government.  It  is  not  in  hostility 
to  the  States.  I  am  personally  willing  to  give  it  to  any  one  State, 
but  I  want  unified  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Sims.  Wliy  leave  out  so  important  a  thing  as  the  ixjssibility 
of  burdening  the  railroads  by  placing  upon  them  matters  of  grade 
crossings  in  one  State  where  other  States  may  not  do  that? 
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Mr,  LovETT.  I  do  not  give  it  the  importance  that  you  do. 

Mr,  Sims.  It  may  be  important  enough  to  result  in  confiscation. 

Mr.  Lo\'ETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  S1M8.  And  you  could  not  pay  as  much  dividends  or  lay  aside 
as  much  surplus  for  permanent  improvements  as  if  you  did  not 
have  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  particular  State  over  other 
States. 

Mr,  LoiXTT.  Of  course,  if  Congress  wants  to  put  that  matter  for 
the  Federal  commission,  of  course  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Sims,  There  is  the  rub.  Even  in  your  proposition,  it  leaves 
a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  States,  touching  railroads  doing  an 
interstate  business,  which  may  be  exercised  within  the  law,  and  vet 
in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  total  earnings  of  the  railroads  which 
run  through  the  State,  and  therefore  become  important;  and  why 
make  two  bites  at  the  cherry?  If  we  are  going  into  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  railroads,  why  leave  anything  to  the  States? 

Mr,  LovETT.  Experience  is  the  most  valuable  guide  in  such  mat- 
ters. I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  that  has  occurred,  and  I  do 
know  of  many,  many  cases  where  the  national  aspect  of  a  situation 
has  been  much  hampered  and  interfered  with  hy  State  action. 

Mr.  Sims.  An  investor  who  would  be  called  upon  to  buy  stocks 
or  bonds  or  furnish  money  to  make  permanent  improvements — has 
he  not  looked  at  all  of  these  possibilities? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  but  more  to  the  probabilities. 

Mr.  SiHS.  He  gives  more  weight  to' the  probabilities? 

Mr.  LovETT.  "^s. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  a  railroad  like  yours,  running  through  11  States, 
is  in  this  situation :  You  want  to  improve  the  credit  of  that  railroad : 
in  other  words,  sell  bonds  at  the  highest  price  or  at  the  least  inter- 
est it  will  bring. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  MTiy  should  any  of  the  essential  interstate  elements  of 
that  service  be  left  in  the  States  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Because  it  is  unnecessary  to  deprive  the  States  of 
that  power. 

Mr.  Sims.  Don't  you  think  that  such  a  possibility  would  cause  your 
stocks  and  bonds  to  call  for  a  higher  interest  and  your  stocks  to  sell 
for  a  less  price? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  beheve  it  would  affect  the  price 
of  our  stock  or  bonds  one-hundredth  part  of  1  per  cent  whether  this 
power  is  vested  in  the  States  or  in  Congress, 

Mr.  Sims.  But  if  it  gets  to  doing  so,  then  you  will  rely  on  Con- 
gress to  take  action  later  on? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think,  Judge  Sims,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
interfere  with  these  pui-ely  local  matters  arises  from  its  right  to  regu- 
late commerce,  and  that  this  question  of  grade  crossings  has  not  bur- 
dened interstate  commerce  and  has  not  hampered  interstate  com- 
merce, and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  for  Congress  to  take  that 
over.  But  the  regulation  of  rates  in  a  certain  manner  has  hampered 
and  disturbed  interstate  commerce,  and  the  regulation  of  the  issuance 
of  securities  has  done  so  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  consolidations 
and  leasing. 

Mr,  Sims.  Now,  getting  back  to  the  question 
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Mr.  LovETT.  I  hope  I  do  not  appear  as  trying  to  evade  your  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  so.  I  am  asking  for  infor- 
mation. Under  present  reflation  and  under  regulation  proposed  by 
vou  and  Mr.  Thom,  representing  the  railway  executives,  the  railroads 
in  the  future  for  increasing  their  facilities,  double-tracking,  quad- 
ruple or  quintuple  tracking,  if  necessary,  the  increased  terminals,  and 
for  such  new  construction  as  the  country  may  require,  must  depend 
upon  their  ability  to  borrow  money  through  bonds  or  otherwise,  and 
at  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  they  can  afford  to  put  in  this  additional 
construction,  or  upon  the  sale  of  additional  capital — stocks — at  such 
a  price  as  will  enable  them  to  do  it.  Therefore  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  railway  service  of  this  country  equal  to  its  demands  and 
needs  depends  simply  upon  the  chance  of  what  the  market  will  be  for 
the  next  10  years — should  that  be  the  period  over  which  this  im- 
provement would  go — depends  entirely  on  the  mere  accident  of  the 
market  as  to  whether  you  can  do  it  or  not.    Is  that  not  true? 

'Sit:  LovEiT.  I  would  not  say  as  to  the  accident  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  mean  market  conditions,  due  to  accident  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Lo\-ETT.  It  is  going  to  depend  on  whether  the  investors  think 
that  the  money  they  put  in  is  going  to  bring  them  a  return. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  simply  a  return,  but  a  better  return  than  some  other 
form  of  investment  offered  to  them  at  the  time? 
'      Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.    If  they  believe  the  condition  is  going  to  be  that 
whatever  the  public  require  comes  ahead  of  them,  whether  reasonable 
or  not,  they  will  be  rather  slow  to  put  it  in, 

Mr.  Srue.  I  think  you  are  exactly  right  about  that.  But  I  think 
the  public's  interest  is  the  paramount  interest,  and  it  should  be  the 
object  of  Government  and  of  Congress  to  provide  such  facilities  and 
such  efficiency  of  service  as  the  public  heeds  require,  regardless  of 
whether  it  pays  or  does  notpay,  oecause  there  is  no  compulsory  in- 
vestment in  these  mattei-s.    Tiiey  do  not  have  to  invest. 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes;  and  the  public  is  no  more  successful  than  an 
individual  in  getting  all  it  wants.  The  public  can  not  have  all  of 
the  money  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  railroad  facilities 
of  this  country  upon  the  public's  terms.  The  public  must  accord 
to  this  additional  capital  returns  in  order  to  get  it,  because,  as  you 
say,  the  investor  is  not  obliged  to  put  in  his  money,  and  therefore 
the  public  can  not  dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  will  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  public  does  not  have  to  have  railroads  privately 
owned  and  operated? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  there  are  two  independent  conditions? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  want  to  see  what  prospects  there  are  to  get  this 
money  in  the  old  way;  that  is,  by  the  safe  of  bonds,  by  borrowing 
temporarily,  or  by  sale  of  stocks  for  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  Yes;  that  is  the  live  question. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  to  me  it  seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  unfortunate 
question.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  railroad  securities  in  the 
future  will  sell  better  than  they  have  in  the  past  unless  there  is  an 
increased  earning — I  mean  unless  there  is  an  increased  dividend,  or 
earnings  out  of  which  they  pay  an  increased  dividend — when  they 
have  to  compete  with  everj'  form  of  other  investment,  the  earnings  of 
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which  have  been  increased  by  reason  of  the  European  war  and  by 
reason  of  so  many  other  kinds  of  activities,  industrial  and  otherwise, 
offerine  a  higher  rate  of  interest  or  dividend? 

Mr.  TjOveti.  I  indicated  in  my  statement  the  other  day  that  I 
believe  investment  rates  are  going  to  be  higher  for  several  years  than 
they  were  prior  to  the  European  war,  bemuse  of  the  great  demand 
for  money. 

Mr.  SiMB,  Now,  between  the  demand  of  the  people  for  lower  rates 
and  better  service  and  the  demand  of  the  private  investor  for  higher 
interest  is  the  real  conflict  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sisis.  And  you  believe  that  that  conflict  «aQ  be  better  met  by 
having  as  few  regulating  bodies  as  possible  and  unifying  all  the 
regulations  and  by  having  national  charters  for  all  railroads  by 
compulsion  of  law? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  would  not  say  fewer  regulating  bodies.  I  do  not 
care  how  many 

Mr.  Sims,  I  mean  sovereignties. 

Mr.  Ix)VETT,  But,  for  one,  I  am  satisfied  that  money  necwsary  for 
railroad  development  can  be  gotten  more  readily  and  upon  better 
rates  by  having  unified  regulation  and  complete  regulation  than  by 
having  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Sims,  You  referred  to  a  very  interesting  matter  in  your  lead- 
ing statement  with  reference  to  the  advanced  rates  in  the  official  clas-  * 
sincation  of  territory.  I  remember  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  that 
contest  that  went  on  for  a  long  while,  because  I  imdertook  to  make 
what  I  call  a  "  high-brow  "  speech  on  that  subject  the  14th  of  January. 
1914,  in  which  I  took  the -position  that  the  average  5  per  cent  rate 
increase  was  not  needed  by  the  good,  well-to-do  railroad  companies 
of  that  section,  like  the  Pennsylvania,  and  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
weaker  roads.  And  so  I  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  that  ques- 
tion. Finally,  when  the  war  came  on,  the  commission,  on  account  of 
cause!^  presenting  themselves  that  had  not  before  presented  them- 
selves, granted  the  increase.  Now,  the  railroad  companies  claimed 
that  increase  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.LovETT.  Did  not  your  examination  convince  you  that  it  was? 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  at  the  time  that  the  increase  was  madet  It 
did  not  convince  me  before  because,  as  I  say,  I  made  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  it.  But  that  was  a  "  high-brow "  speech,  a  written 
speech.  That  is  what  I  call  a  "  high-brow  "  speech,  one  that  is  pre- 
pared with  care,  which  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  them. 

Now,  I  never  knew  until  to-day  that  tne  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  railroads  of  which  State  were  perhaps  benefited  by  that 
increase  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  official  classification  terri- 
torj',  by  the  power  of  the  State  commission  nullified  the  action  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  the  railroad  companies 
said  was  absolutely  essential.  That  was  not  an  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  Government  did  not  direct  it  to  be  done  or  make  an 
order  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  authorized  it  after  three  hearings. 

Mr.  LovETT,  All  I  know  about  it  is  hearsay.  I  heard  at  the  time 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  made  a  reduction  in  coal  rates  that 
applied  to  tidewater  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  Pennsylvania! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  ^         , 
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Mr.  SufS.  Which  was  one  of  the  largest  items ;  in  other  words,  per- 
haps there  was  more  coal  tonnage  than  any  other  tonnage  on  the 
railroads  in  that  State  t 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  I  suppose  so.  All  I  know  about  it  is  hearsay. 
If  they  reduced  rates  on  coal  in  PennsylTania  to  tidewater  that  would 
force  a  reduction  on  rates  to  New  York,  and  that  would  be  very  far- 
reaching.  I  think  you  had  better  get  some  man  from  Pennsylvania 
to  tell  you  the  exact  facts  about  that  That  is  my  understanding  of 
what  transpired. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  anyway  the  point  is  that  a  State  did  negative  or 
nullify  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  ap- 
plication to  coalt 

Mr.  LovErr.  It  substantially  did;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Sims.  Could  it  not  have  done  so  in  reference  to  every  item  con- 
tained in  that  permission? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes :  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  SiMfl.  And  the  State  judges  of  necessity  making  such  orders 
themselves. 

Mr.  Loverr.  The  State  judges  or  the  State  commissioners? 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  the  same  thing.  The  commissioners  can  only  exe- 
cute the  law  through  the  power  of  the  State.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  and  understand  is,  now  are  you  going  to  get  all  this  borrowed 
money  in  the  next  10  years  if  the  States  are  to  retain  the  powers  that 
now  exist  and  to  which  they  seem  to  be  entitled  under  the  Con- 
stitution ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  is  not  possible  at  all.  Judge  Sims,  if  they  shall 
retain  the  power  to  do  what  they  did  in  the  Pennsylvania  cases. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  no  question  about  the  validity  of  the  power 
that  they  did  exercise  there. 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  was  perhaps  valid  at  the  time.  I  do  not  know  as  to 
that.  But  it  would  not  be  valid  if  Congre.ss  said  they  should  not 
exercise  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  By  passing  new  laws? 

Mr.  ZjOvbtt.  Yea;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  legislation  which  Judge  Thom  so  ably  mapped 
out  here,  and  which  you  have  gone  over,  can  not  be  procured  and  is 
not  procured,  and  regulation  as  has  heretofore  been  practiced  by  the 
States  continues,  does  that  mean  that  we  have  reached  a  period  of 
arrest«d  development  in  railroad  construction  and  operation  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  LovETT.  To  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  many  roads  that 
will  be  able  to  continue  development;  there  are  many  roads  that  will 
not.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  at  all  that  absolutely  railroad  development 
is  going  to  stop.  As  I  indicated  in  the  very  outset  of  my  statement, 
even  under  existinjr  conditions,  certainly  we  will  continue  to  develop 
on  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  did  state  there  would  be  no  new  independent 
construction  hereafter,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr,  LovETT.  No;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  whether  this 
legislation  comes  or  not.  Of  course,  there  will  be  local  roads  here 
and  there,  but  I  believe  the  railroad  facilitieR  of  this  country  in  the 
way  of  new  lines  will  have  to  be  provided  in  future  by  existing 
sy^ems. 
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Mr.  EscH.  In  other  words,  you  think  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
another  Heniy  Rogers  to  build  the  Virginia  Railroad  or  another 
Moffett  to  build  the  Cut-off? 

Mr.  LovETT,  No. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Gentlemen,  on  yesterday  this  committee  a^«ed  to 
postpone  the  morning  meetings  until  half  past  10.  We  wiH  there- 
fore adjourn  now  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  ontU 
Friday,  March  23, 1917,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) , 
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United  States  Senate, 
Joi>'T  Subcommittee  on  Interstate  Commercx, 

Wathingtoji,  D.  C. 

The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C. 
Adantson  (vice  chaiiman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Sims,  you 
may  proceed, 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought,  Mr.  Lovett,  that  I  would  go  on  with  the 
national  charter  matter  the  first  thing,  but  I  found  that  there  were 
some  things  in  connection  with  the  powers  that  you  propose  shaU 
remain  in  the  States  that  I  had  not  interrogated  you  atx>ut.  I  spent, 
1  think,  most  of  the  time  talking  about  the  possibility  of  inordmahi 
expenses  beiiig  placed  upon  a  railroad  by  a  single  State  requiring  all 
its  grade  crossings  to  be  abolished.  Now,  if  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, my  recollection  is  that  you  said  that  you  favored  leaving  the 
taxing  power  over  railroad  properties  to  the  States,  or  in  the  States, 
as  it  now  exists  t 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  you  made  no  exceptions? 

Mr.  Lo^TJiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sius.  Do  you  do  that  because  you  think  it  is  sound  economic 
policy  to  adopt,  or  are  you  suggesting  it  simply  in  order  to  get  it  out 
of  the  way  of  this  general  nationalization  oi  railways,  a  matter  that 
you  think  might  prevent  the  States  from  more  readily  accepting  it? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  it  from  my  general  judgment  of  the  situation  as 
to  what  is  best,  bearing  in  mind,  Judge  Sims,  the  general  proposition 
that  I  hope  will  always  be  understood— my  belief  that  all  these  mat- 
ters that  are  necessai^  to  be  exercised  by  the  National  Government 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  National  Government  and  the  other 
things  that  are  not  necessary  and  are  more  local  than  national  should 
be  left  to  the  States.  I  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  corporate  func- 
tions and  corporate  powers  they  should  all  be  the  same.  I  believe  that 
in  the  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  securities  the  power  should  be 
uniform.  I  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  consolidations  and  leases 
and  sales  they  should  be  uniform,  and  that  rates  ought  to  be  regU' 
lated  by  one  authority.  Those  things  are  of  national  concern. 
Almost  everything  else'  is  more  or  less  local. 
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Mr.  SiHS.  Did  you  not  also  state  in  effect  in  some  portion  of  your 
examination  that  taxation  of  railroads  ought  to  be  uniform? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  stated  this:  That  a  more  ideal  system  would  be  one- 
that  would  treat  each  railroad  as  a  unit — a  single  piece  of  property— 
and  would  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  that  rail- 
road as  a  whole,  and  then  certify  to  the  different  States  the  portion  of 
that  value  within  that  State  upon  a  track-mileage  basis.  I  think  that 
would  be  an  ideal  system  which  would  result  in  the  taxation  of  eveiy 
railroad  to  its  full  value,  or  rather  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  fuU 
value  of  each  railroad,  or  of  that  portion  of  the  railroad  in  each 
State,  and  still  leave  each  State  to  determine  how  it  would  tax  it. 
For  instance,  in  Kansas  and  Kebraska,  one  of  those  States — I  am  not 
sure  which — usually  provides  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  full  value 
of  the  railroad,  and  then  taxes  it  one-fifth  or  some  similar  percentage 
of  its  value.  Senator  Bristow,  does  not  Kansas  have  some  such  pro- 
vision ? 

Mr.  Bristow.  No;  it  is  the  full  value  in  Kansas. 

Mr,  LovETP.  Then  I  think  it  is  Nebraska.  But  one  of  those  States 
up  to  a  few  years  ago  would  tax  the  road  one-fifth,  or  some  such 
percentage,  of  the  total  value,  which  was  the  percentage  of  value 
which  other  property  in  the  State  was  taxed;  whereas  the  other 
State  would  tax  it  to  its  full  value.  Now,  if  we  want  to  get  at  the 
value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed,  the  most  reliable  way  is  for  some 
(lovemment  tribunal  to  ascertain  the  full  value  and  to  allot  it  amone 
the  States.  But  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  I  say  that  is  an  ideu 
system.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  of  sufficient  necessity  to  the  national 
interest  to  require  that  to  be  done.  Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of 
leaving  to  the  States  this  question  as  all  other  questions  not  of  na- 
tional concern, 

Mr.'SiHS.  Did  you  not  also  state  that  the  taxation  by  States  and 
counties  and  cities— in  other  words.  State  taxing  powers — were  gradu- 
ally growing  heavier  all  the  time! 

Mr.  LoVETT.  Yes ;  and  especially  by  the  National  Government. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  mean  State  taxation,  county  taxation,  and  city  tax- 
ation. 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes;  I  think  all  taxes  are  growing  heavier. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  State  taxation  is  growing  heavier  all  the  time? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tlien  the  burden  of  all  the  railroads  is  being  increased 
by  State  taxation! 

Mr.  Loi'BTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  yet  you  would  consider  taxation  as  a  local  matter 
and  negligible  in  the  proposition  that  you  have  for  nationalizing  the 
railroads  by  and  through  national  charters! 

Mr.  LoVETT.  I  would  not  say  ne^igible,  but  something  you  can  not 
remedy. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  so  unimportant  that  you  are  willing  to  leave  it  to 
these  very  taxing  bodies  of  which  you  now  complain! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  tax- 
ation is  unimportant.  Bather,  in  my  main  statement,  I  emphasized 
its  importance. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  mean  in  its  effect  upon  the  revenues  or  the  eaming 
capacity  or  the  ability  to  serve  the  public  by  the  railroads. 
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Mr.  Lo^'TTT.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  it  is  unimportant.  I  think 
it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge  Sims,  I  wish  jou  would  ask  the  witness  right 
there,  please,  if  uniformity  of  the  system  of  taxation  would  not  be 
just  as  important  as  uniformity  in  all  other  respects. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Relatively,  no.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  absolutely 
uniform  system  of  taxation  based  upon  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Adamso!.-.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  other  system  or  situa- 
tion like  this,  where  railroads  have  grown  into  a  national  system, 
and  for  that  reason  demand  uniformity! 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  can  understand  the  reason  for  wanting  it-  That  is 
possible.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  absolutely 
uniform  system  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Sims,  Mr.  Lovett,  I  have  an  opinion.  It  may  not  be  worth 
anything,  but  it  will  have  some  effect  on  me,  I  can  not  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  whatever  may  affect  a  system  of  railroads,  as  a  whole, 
in  its  ability  to  serve  the  public,  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern,  and  of 
sufficient  concern  to  be  considered ;  and  if  it  is  important  to  get  away 
from  the  power  of  the  States  to  regulate,  by  forcible  nationalizing 
by  Federal  charters  of  all  railroads,  so  as  to  control  rates  within  the 
States  as  well  as  interstate.  I  can  not  see  why  we  should  not  include 
and  take  from  the  States  e^ery  power  that  they  now  exercise  which 
may  be  burtlensome  and  operate  without  uniformity  on  different 
portions  of  that  system  of  roads.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  about  taxation.  Now,  in  a  general  way,  what  possible 
benefit  ran  it  be  to  interstate  commerce  as  to  what  kind  of  iails  or 
schoolhouses  a  State  may  have  through  which  a  railroad  runs?  Why 
should  an  interstate  transportation  facility  be  burdened  with  the 
building  of  a  certain  kind  of  schoolhouse  in  Illinois,  one  costing  twice 
as  much  as  in  Indiana,  and  another  one-fourth  as  much  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  Ijoytrr.  Judge,  that  is  getting  pretty  far  afield  for  me. 

Mr.  Siiis.  These  pubhc  schoolhouses  are  built  by  taxation,  raised 
by  the  States  and  the  localities,  and  if  these  railroads  can  be  taxed  at 
the  option  of  the  State,  in  any  amount,  it  can  make  that  railroad 
help  build  everv  single  schoolhouse  and  jail  and  highway  and  bridge. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  help, 

Mr.  Sims.  You  think  it  ought  to? 

Mr.  Lo^'ETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  will  not  that  affect  its  ability  to  render  service,  as  a 
whole  ? 

Mr.  I^MTiT.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would.  I  believe  that  the  Union 
Pacific  is  as  much  interested  in  the  schoolhouses  and  the  courthouses 
and  the  buildings  and  the  development  of  the  communities  along  its 
lines  as  anybody  else,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
interest. 

Mr.  Sists.  I  am  speaking  about  interstate  commerce.  It  may  be 
interesting  in  developing  business  along  its  lines;  and,  of  course,  so 
far  as  jails  are  concerned,  in  which  they  mav  imprison  violators  of 
the  law,  it  would  be  better  for  the  Union  Pacific  or  any  other  railroad 
to  have  the  jails  than  not  to  have  them,  with  the  violators  of  the 
law  running  at  large.     But  coming  down  strictly  to  the  ability  of 
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r.ijlroads  to  establisli  hikI  mnintain  credit,  tlmt  depending  upon  the 
iiuioiint  of  burdens  that  may  be  laid  upon  tliem  by  (iovemments. 
National,  State,  city,  or  county,  may  it  not  be  very  material  to  have 
such  unhindered,  unregulated,  uncontrolled  taxing  power  of  the 
States* 

Mr.  LovETT,  Judge  Sims,  let  me  say  again 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  now,  is  not  that  a  possibility,  and  is  it  not  more 
than  likely  a  probability? 

Mr.  LnvEiT.  I  must  answer  the  question  in  ray  own  way. 

Mr.  Siirs,  In  your  own  way;  certainly. 

Mr.  Ix)\'ETT.  Let  me  say  again  that  so  far  as  I  am  <oncemed.  so 
far  as  my  judgment  goes,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  me  whether 
Congress  exercises  tjiis  power  or  leaves  it  to  the  States.  Either  is 
satisfactory  to  me  and  is  consistent  with  the  system  of  regulation 
that  I  am  advocating.  But  when  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  which 
should  exercise  the  power,  I  say  the  States,  because  I  say,  Brst,  that 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  for  the  rail- 
road in  either  case.  In  neither  case  would  there  tie  any  reduction  in 
our  taxes  because  of  the  method  under  which  they  are  assessed.  It 
is,  second,  a  local  matter  which  each  State  should  determine  for 
itself,  how  ranch  revenue  it  wants  to  raise.  It  can  not  very  well 
put  more  on  the  railroads  than  it  puts  on  otlier  classes  of  property. 
It  ought  not  to.    Sometimes  they  do,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not. 

Now.  that  being  true,  I  do  not  see  why  tlmt  authority  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  States.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
I  am  not  advocating  national  incorporation  of  railroads  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  any  burden  that  tne  railroads  ouf^t  to  bear,  but 
to  unify  the  system  of  regulation,  to  unify  the  control  in  those  mat- 
ters that  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion and  that  are  strictly  national  in  concern.  I  do  not  believe,  I 
say  again,  that  this  matter  of  local  taxation  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  It  has  not  become  so,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obsen-e, 
whereas  the  regulation  of  local  rates  in  a  manner  to  disturb  and  dis- 
arrange interstate  rates  is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

I  ^ould  like  very  much  to  make  an  answer  that  would  cover  the 
point  you  have  in  mind,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  make  my  position 
anv  clearer. 

Mr.  Sims.  "  The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy  "  is  a  very 
old  statement  by  somebody  in  authority. 

Mr,  LovETT.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  power  to 
tax  is  going  to  be  exercised  as  a  power  to  destroy. 

Mr.  Sims.  Not  at  all ;  and  neither  does  it  mean  that  the  power  of 
the  State  to  do  such  regulating  as  it  is  doing  is  going  to  destroy  the 
railroads  of  this  country  or  prevent  their  further  development, 
judged  by  the  development  that  has  already  occurred,  because  it  has 
all  occurred  under  just  such  regulation. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge  Sims,  do  you  not  understand  the  witness  to 
mean  that  he  does  not  care  to  transfer  to  Federal  control  anythinff 
except  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  an  efficient,  unified  system  ? 

Mr.  LovETT,  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  suppose  that  is  his  position.  But  I  suppose  the  rail- 
road owners  and  investors  want  to  have  peace ;  that  they  want  to  get 
their  properties  as  far  from  conflicting  control  of  whatever  affects  its 
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value  and  its  earning  capacity  as  possible.  Now,  if  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois for  instance — because  it  has  an  immense  number  of  railroads — 
should  have  a  tax  on  railroads  twice  as  high  as  Indiana,  which  it 
might  very  easily  have,  not  on  the  number  of  miles,  but  the  dollar's 
■worth — or  mileage,  either — it  might  levy  a  tax  of  a  dollar  a  hundred 
or  $2  a  hundred  in  value ;  and  Indiana  might  put  it  at  40  cfnts  per 
hundred.  The  great  mileage  and  the  great  value  of  the  n.ilroads  in 
Illinois  would  be  so  large  in  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  its  counties  and  municipalities  as  to  take  so 
large  an  amount  of  the  eaiTiings  of  a  railroad  that  might  run  through 
Indiana  or  some  other  State  as  to  become  in  effect  a  discrimination 
in  favor  of  Illinois,  by  which  it  is  indirectly  getting  back  a  part  of 
the  freight  payments  of  its  citizens;  and  how  such  a  possibility  can 
be  inconsequential  and  negligible  to  the  railroads  and  not  worthy  of 
notice  in  an  effort  to  nationalize  railroads  and  to  make  their  burdens 
equal  and  their  services  equal  to  all  its  patrons  I  can  not  see.  I  can 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  important. 

Mr.  LbvETT.  I  understand,  Judge  Sims,  that,  if  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois needs  ten  times  as  much  in  taxes  as  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  a  right  to  require  the  railroads  in  that  State  to 
pay  ten  times  as  much  taxes  as  the  State  of  Indiana,  provided  it 
taxes  all  property  without  discrimination  contrary  to  tne  Federal 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  the  same  purpose? 

Mr.  LovETT.  And  I  understand,  further,  that  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  fifth  amendment — or  the  fourteenth  amendment,  rather, 
as  applied  to  the  States — protects  railroads  against  discriminating 
taxation  with  respect  to  their  property,  and  that  States  can  not  dis- 
criminate unjustly  against  railroads — not  discrimination  as  between 
States  but  discrimination  as  between  property  owners  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  between  the  taxpayers  on  the  same  kind  of 
property  1 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  So  I  say  that  if  Illinois  needs  ten  times  as  much 
in  taxes  as  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  she  levies  it  upon  all  property, 
substantially  the  same,  she  can  compel  the  railroads  to  pay  ten  times 
as  much. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  that  will  not  affect  the  railroad  in  its  ability  to 
render  its  services? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yesj  it  may. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you.  Will  it  not  affect  it, 
and  therefore  is  it  not  to  be  considered  in  a  system  of  nationalization? 

Mr.  LovETT.  If  Congress  were  to  take  over  the  subject  of  taxation, 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  American  Congress  would  pass  a 
law  that  would  prevent  a  State  from  taxing  railroad  property  in  the 
same  way  that  it  taxes  other  property  and  requiring  them  to  pay 
their  just  proportion  of  the  State's  taxes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Indiana  may  be  willing  to  have  wooden  schoolhouses 
and  Illinois  may  want  brick. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Illinois,  then,  is  within  her  rights  if  she  requires 
brick. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  at  the  same  time  she  inflicts  a  tax  burden  on  the 
same  railroad,  that  serves  the  two  States,  out  of  all  proportion. 

Mr.  LovETT.  No  more  than  upon  other  classes  of  property. 
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Mr,  Sims.  I  know ;  but  the  interstate  business  is  affected.  Now, 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is,  What  is  the  logical  reason  for  per- 
mitting the  States  to  retain  some  powers  which  may  cripple  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  full  exercise  thereof,  and  then  take  from  it 
other  powers  which  they  are  now  exercising  in  a  way  that,  you  think, 
does  cripple  interstate  commerce ! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Judge  Sims,  if  I  have  not  demonstrated  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  State  has  the  right  to  tax  railroads  consistently  with  the 
Federal  Constitution  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  without  reference 
to  what  other  States  may  tax  the  same  railroads,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  throw  any  more  li^ht  on  that  subject.  To  my  mind  that  is  a 
perfectly  obvious  proposition,  and  is  not  really  debatable. 

Mr.  S1H8.  And,  even  with  national  incorporation,  if  I  catch  your 
meaning,  a  State  would  have  a  right  to  levy  all  taxes  upon  a  railroad 
without  the  power  of  Congress  to  control  it  that  they  would  have,  or 
now  have,  if  this  power  remains  theret 

Mr.  LovETT.  Congress  has  the  same  power  to-day  that  it  would 
have  under  national  incorporation  to  deal  with  taxation  of  instru- 
mentalities of  interstate  commerce,  I  assume  that  Congress  would 
not  relieve  the  railroads;  I  certainly  would  not  ask  them  to  relieve 
the  railroads.  I  believe  it  would  \x  a  gross  outrage  to  relieve  the 
railroads  of  their  fair  burden  of  taxation  in  each  State  in  which  thev 
are  situated. 

Mr.  SiHB,  Nobody  wants  that,  I  suppose;  nobody  questions  that. 
But  I  am  talking  about  the  effect  of  unequal  burdens  imposed  by 
different  States  upon  the  same  system,  whereby  they  impair  the 
ability  of  that  system  to  render  an  equa!  service  to  all  of  its  patrons 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Mr.  LovETT,  The  State  is  within  its  rights  to  do  it,  and  would  be 
within  its  rights,  whether  under  Federal  incorporation  or  State  in- 
corporation. And  our  proposal  here  does  not  involve  any  over- 
turning of  the  Constitution  or  anything  that  is  impossible,  so  far  as 
we  can  see. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  so  far  as  State  taxation  is  concerned,  you  do  not 
think  Federal  incorporation  would  make  any  difference  at  all  in  the 
power  of  the  State  to  tax  the  property  of  the  railroad! 

Mr.  LovETT.  My  confidence  in  the  justice  and  intelligence  of  Con- 
gress is  such  that  I  can  not  conceive  that  it  would  relieve  the  rail- 
roads of  any  burden  of  taxation  they  now  are  subject  to  in  the 
States. 

Mr.  Sims,  You  con  not  conceive  of  it;  perhaps  you  think  it  is  im- 
practical} 

Mr.  LovBiT.  No ;  it  is  unjust. 

Mr.  Sims.  Congressmen,  being  elected  from  the  States,  would  not 
do  that? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  is  unjust,  Judge  Sims,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  outrage  for  Congress  to  do  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  SiuB.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  people  of  Texas  will  think 
it  is  unjust  and  an  outrage  for  Congress  to  destroy  a  system  of  laws 
which  they  have  built  up  for  their  benefit  touching  railroads! 

Mr,  LovETF.  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the  oeo- 
ple  of  Texas  that  they  will  see  that  Congress  is  within  its  rights. 
They  would  rather  keep  the  privilege  themselves,  hut  they  are  exer- 
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cisiug,  in  my  judgment,  a  right  that  noTr  belongs  to  Congress ;  and 
while  there  will  be  complaint,  particularly  by  the  commission,  of 
such  a  system,  because  of  the  big  advantage  that  it  affords  Texas,  it 
is  an  advantaee  to  which  Tesas  is  not  entitled. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  believe  in  leaving  to  the  States,  as  I  understand  it, 
all  the  taxing  powers  that  they  now  exercise — of  course,  lawfully 
exercise  ? 

Mr.  LiOVBTT.  Yes;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  understood  you  to  make  a  very  serious  complaint^ 
that  you  bring  it  up  as  an  evidence  of  the  evils  of  conflicting  taxa- 
tion and  conflicting  control — that  the  State  of  Illinois  placed  a 
tax,  amounting  to  $600,000,  on  the  registration,  I  believe  it  was,  of  a 
mortgage  securing  certain  bond  issues  proposed  by  the  New  York 
Central  Itailroad.     Is  not  that  true! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  That  was  a  license  fee  that  was  charged  for 
doing  business. 

Mr.  Sius.  Well,  it  was  a  tax,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  suppose  it  might  be  called  a  tax. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Of  course  taxes  are  often  collected  by  way  of  license! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  propose  to  leave  that,  then,  just  as  it  is,  after 
making  complaint  of  it! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  you  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  States  with  the 
full  powers  of  taxation  that  they  now  j 


Mr.  LovETT.  I  mean  the  powers  of  taking  railroad  properties. 
This  is  a  taxation  of  a  corporate  function.  Ine  Supreme  Court  de- 
nies the  powers  of  the  States  to  impose  taxes  that  arc  a  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce.  We  have  pending  now  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  a  case  to  teat  the  right  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  tax  us  for  a  bond  issue;  tiiat  I  mentioned  in  my  direct  statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  you  do  not  regard  the  license  fee  for  the  registry  of 
that  mortgage  as  taxation! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  No,  sir.  I  should  say  it  is  a  fee  charged  by  the  State — 
it  may  be  a  certain  form  of  taxation — I  should  say  it  is  a  fee  chained 
by  the  State  for  doing  what  the  State  has  no  right  to  charge  for. 

Mr.  SiMfl.  You  mean  a  penalty,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it,  really.  Judge  Sims. 

Mr.  Sius.  It  is  really,  in  effect,  a  penalty,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  it  is  penalizing  an  interstate  corporation. 

Mr.  SiHB.  But  it  is  put  into  the  public  treasury  and  takes  the 
place  of  taxation,  and  reduces  taxation  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
that  extent! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  reduction  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Sius.  It  reduces  the  taxation  on  the  other  property  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  that  extent ;  I  mean  it  reduces  the  requirement 
for  it.  That  mortgage  was  issued,  was  it  not,  to  secure  $100,000,000 
of  100-year  debenture  bonds! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  fee  was  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  mortgage  or  in  connection  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Mr.  Sius.  Any  way  the  New  York  Central  did  issue,  or  authorized 
the  issuance,  of  $100,000,000  of  6  per  cent  debenture  bonds  to  run 
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100  years,  and  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  after  s  certain 
period,  into  stock  of  the  company  f 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes ;  not  secured  by  a  mortgage. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  those  are  substantially  the  factsi 

Mr.  LovBTT.  They  did  make  such  an  issue. 

Mr.  Sius.  Well,  they  were  bonds,  were  thw  not? 

Mr.  LovxTT.  Yes;  but  not  mortgage  bonds. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  a  Hen  on  the  property  of  the  railroad  so  far 
as  the  stockholders  are  concerned,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  They  are  not  a  lien  on  the  property  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  between  the  stockholder 

Mr.  Lo^-ETT.  They  are  not  a  lien  on  anything,  Judge. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  preferred  liability? 

Mr.  LovETT.  They  are  debentures;  in  other  words,  they  are  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  railroad  company  unsecured  by  any  lien. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  debts  are  to  be  paid  before  the  profite  are  received; 
is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  LiOYKTT.  That  seems  to  be  an  elementary  legal  principle.  I 
did  not  suppose  you  would  ask  me  such  a  question. 

Mr,  Sims.  I  hope  people  are  going  to  read  this  who  need  a  little 
elementary  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Now,  that  bond  issue  was  to 
run  for  a  hundred  years,  at  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  it  was  to  run  for  20  years. 

Mr,  Sims.  A  hundred  millions  for  a  hundred  years! 

Mr.  IiovBTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Sims.  Only  twenty! 

Mr,  LovETT.  Twenty. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  have  not  looked  it  up,  but  I  saw  it  referred  to  in  the 
papers  as  a  hundred  years,  and  that  it  had  gone  through. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  15  or  20 ;  but  not  over  20. 

Mr,  Sims.  Well,  it  illustrates  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  whether 
it  is  a  hundred  or  twenty.  Now,  then,  the  interest  on  those  boQ<b, 
so  far  as  the  stockholders  are  concerned,  is  a  fixed  charge  upon  tJ^e 
earnings  of  the  railroad! 

Mr,  LovETT,  Yes.    They  must  be  paid  before  dividends, 

Mr.  Sims.  They  must  be  paid  before  dividends! 

Ml'.  Lo\'ETr.  Yes. 

Mr,  Sims.  Now,  is  it  your  theory  that  a  rate  should  be  allowed 
upon  the  property  of  that  company  that  would  pay  all  its  operating 
expenses,  maintenance  charges,  and  all  previous  charges,  and  this 
6  per  cent  on  whatever  amount  of  bonds  they  sell,  and  then  to  be 
added  a  reasonable  dividend  to  the  stockholders! 

Mr,  Ix)VETT.  My  theory  is,  Judge,  that  the  rate  should  not  be  less 
than  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  company.  With  such  a  rate,  I  feel  quite  sure  they 
would  pay  the  6  per  cent  interest  on  these  bonds  and  a  dindend  to 
the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  the  earnings  should  be  upon  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty regardless  of  the  outstanding  debts,  or  st^k  mortgages,  or 
anything  else? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  said,  I  think,  several 
times  here  that  I  am  strictly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  return  od 
railroad  property  is  to  be  limited  in  rate-making;  tiiat  rates  and 
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returns  are  a  commercial  proposition ;  that  a  railroad  that  under  a 
good,  fair,  and  reasonable  rate  can  pa^  such  a  dividend  is  entitled 
to  it,  and  a  road  that  can  not  is  not  entitled  to  it.  lliat  is  my  theory 
of  rate  making. 

I  do  not  understand  that  this  country  has  ever  conunitted  itself,  or 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ever  committed  itself, 
or  that  even  Congress  has  ever  by  any  act  sought  to  limit  the  return 
on  railroad  property  beyond  a  reasonable  rate — that  is  the  only  limi- 
tation that  has  Deen  proposed  or  that  has  been  established — and  that 
Ccmgress  has  not  undertaken  to  say  what  is  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you. to  say,  just  prior  to  that,  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a  reasonable  rate  on  the  fair  value  of  their  property. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that 
in  determining  a  reasonable  rate  they  must  take  into  account  the  fair 
^alue  of  the  property,  not  as  absolutely  controlling,  but  as  part  of 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Sims.  Another  question  in  connection  with  that,  which  comes 
up  in  a  different  State,  and  with  which  you  may  not  be  familiar — ^1 
will  not  name  the  Stete — but  an  existing  railroad  had  leased  another 
railroad  company's  lines,  and  it  formed  a  part  of  the  general  system 
of  that  railroad.  It  had  paid  under  the  terms  of  that  lease  10  per 
cent  on  the  outstanding  stock  and  maintained  the  railroad  and  done 
everything  else  that  the  owners  were  liable  to  do.  That  lease  expired. 
Then  the  lessor  re-leased  the  property  from  the  owners  for  999  years 
and  agreed  to  pay  during  that  time  7  per  cent  on  all  the  stock  of  the 
company.  Now,  the  lessor  is  compelled  to  pay  that  7  per  cant,  as  I 
understand  it,  as  matter  of  law,  whether  that  particular  line  of  rail- 
road earns  it  or  not.    Is  not  that  true  1 

Mr.  LoTBiT.  I  assume  so,  if  the  lease  so  provides. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  saying  that  they  guarantee  this  7  per  cent,  and 
therefore  they  have  got  to  pay  it  wnemer  they  make  it  or  not) 

Mr.  IiOVBTT.  Yes ;  if  not  they  default  under  the  lease. 

Mr.  SiHs.  And  that  is  puttins  a  charge  of  7  per  cent  upon  the 
stock  value  of  that  road  for  neany  a  thousand  Tears.  Now,  do  yon 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  good  public  policy  to  allow  any  private  cor- 
poration, in  order  to  control  and  monopolize  certein  traffic  or  to 
create  a  system,  to  fix  a  burden  of  that  character — as  much  as  that — 
for  a  thousand  years,  without  the  power  of  the  Grovemment  to  relieve 
the  people  who  pay  the  freight,  provided  a  lower  freight  rate  after- 
wards should  be  necessary  or  authorized  t 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  understend  that  such  burden  has  been  im- 
posed or  could  i>03sibly  be  imposed  upon  the  public. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  imposed  upon  the  leasing  road? 

Mr.  LovBTT,  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  if  the  leased  road  does  not  pay  this  7  per  cent 
the  leasing  road  must  pay  it  out  of  other  fundst 

Mr.  LovFiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Siics.  And  in  order  to  have  the  means  out  of  which  to  pay  it 
it  must  collect  a  remunerative  charge,  a  sufficiently  remunei-ative 
charge,  on  other  traffic  to  provide  the  means  to  pay  that  7  per  cent! 

Mr.  LovKTT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  If  it  can  not  get 
funds  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  pay  that  7  per  cent  it  will  default  and 
will  lose  its  lease.  The  public  does  not  guarantee  a  lease,  and  the 
Government  does  not  guarantee  it.    Nob^y  guarantees  any  return 
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on  raili-oad  property.  All  that  the  public  guarantees  or  all  that  the 
GoTemment  guarantees  is  a  reasonaole  rate,  and  it  13  up  to  the  nUl- 
road  to  get  the  7  per  cent  out  of  it  and  pay  it  if  it  can. 

Mr,  Sims.  That  is  the  legal  situation,  I  understand — the  law. 

Mr.  LovETT.  And  the  practical  situation^  too. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes ;  and  tne  practical  situation ;  but  the  compuiy  that 
has  leased  this  piece  of  property,  its  stockholders,  its  operating  offi- 
cers, are  under  a  strain  and  an  effort  to  so  manage  that  property  u 
that  this  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  LoTETT.  Undoubtodly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  it  is,  to  that  extent,  against  the  paUic  in- 
terest that  is  being  served! 

Mr.  LovxTTT.  I  can  not  follow  that,  Judge  Sims.  The  officers  and 
directors  of  every  railroad  company  are  under  a  strain  to  make  it 
earn  money,  to  make  it  earn  its  interest,  to  make  it  earn  not  merely 
rental  on  the  leased  line,  but  to  earn  big  dividends  j  but  you  can  not 
earn  interest  and  big  dividends  by  working  against  the  interests  of 
the  public 

Mr.  S1H8,  That  is  one  of  the  incidents,  of  course,  of  private  own- 
nership-^and  we  are  considering  private  ownership  ana  regolaticm 
at  this  time — that  I  do  not  see  that  a  State  commissum  or  a  national 
commission  could  change,  unless  they  had  the  right  to  abrogate  con- 
tracts. 

Mr,  liOVETT.  I  understand  that  the  commission  need  not  pay  a 
particle  of  attention  to  the  lease  contract  and  the  7  per  cent  interest 
if  they  do  not  wish  to;  that  when  rates  are  challenged  as  too  high 
they  will  hear  the  circumstances,  and  will  consider  not  what  um 
value  of  the  lease  is,  but  what  is  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of 
the  railroad  property,  and  while  they  are  not  controlled  by  Uiat, 
they  will  take  it  into  account,  and  if  the  railroad  can  not  earn  enou^ 
to  pay  the  lease  rental  it  simply  defaults.  Railroads  are  not  pro- 
tected against  improvident  and  foolish  contracts.  They  make  titem 
like  anybody  else,  and  they  have  to  pay  the  penalty  throng  failoie 
if  they  make  too  many. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  wanted  to  take  up  this  other  matter  which  I  su^ested, 
as  to  the  question  of  national  incorporation  and  the  way  it  may  be 
affected  by  conditions  that  exist,  or  which  may  hereafter  exist.  I 
want,  first,  to  get  your  idea  exactly  as  to  what  power  diould  be 
assumed  by  the  Government — I  mean  actively  assumed  tbrou^ 
national  incorporation — that  is  not  now  within  Uieir  power,  or  is 
not  now  being  exercised  fully  by  the  national  authority. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  sufficiently  stated  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  I  have  a  general  under- 
standing of  what  you  stated  about  that  and  I  will  not  ask  you  to  re- 
peat it. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Sims.  Xo  ;  it  is  not  necessaiy  at  all,  as  to  what  I  am  going 
to  ask  you,  as  I  see  it  Have  you  ever,  or  has  your  committee  ever 
formed  or  drafted  a  form  of  national  charter  for  railroads  wfaidi 
you  would  like  or  think  it  wise  to  be  authorized! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  advisory  committee  has. 
I  suppose  a  great  many  members  have  made  attempts  in  that  direo- 
tion.    I  know  that  I  did  at  one  time. 
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Mr.  Sufs.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  this  c(hu- 
mittee  to  have  a  draft  of  a  national  charter  which  the  railroads 
think  it  wise,  or  which  you  gentlemen  think  it  wise  we  should  per- 
mit them  to  have;  not  only  permit  them,  but  compel  them  to  accept! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  a  railroad  man  to 
come  forward  with  such  a  measure,  because  we  all  know,  Judge 
Sims,  there  are  many  people  in  this  country  who  would  at  once  at- 
tack any  bill  or  measure  that  a  railroad  officer  brought  forward, 
because  of  the  source  from  which  it  emanated  without  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  those  who 
advocate  national  incorporation  to  call  upon  them  to  come  forward 
with  a  bill  embodying  exactly  their  ideas  because  I  think  many  people 
would  be  prejudiced  against  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Senator  Xewlands  presented,  for  your  consideration,  a 
draft  of  a  hill  which  he  had  drawn  about  10  years  ago,  for  national 
incorporation,  which  you  did  not  approve,  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LorsTT.  Not  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  say,  as  a  whole  you  did  not  approve  it? 

Mr.  LovzTT.  No. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  shot  his  bill  to  pieces,  so  to  speak — ^his  plan. 

Mr.  LowiT.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Snu.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  a  high  explosive,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  admitted,  practically,  that  you  had  shot  it  to 
pieces.  Now,  why  is  it  not  to  the  public  interest  to  let  everybody 
nave  a  right  to  shoot  any  public  measure  Into  pieces,  if  they  can  do 
sot    If  there  is  ground  for  it,  why  not  let  us  know  what  it  isi 

Mr.  LovBTr.  I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  every  proposition 
brought  forward  be  shot  at  by  anybody  who  really  has  any  aim 
about  such  a  matter. 

Mr.  Sues.  And  do  you  not  think  that  you  can  come  nearer  to 
hitting  something  that  you  are  shooting  at  when  you  can  see  it  in 
concrete  formt 

Mr.  LovzTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Seriously  I  believe  it  would  be  of  help  to  the  commit- 
tee— and  no  injuiy  to  your  cause— for  the  railroad  executives'  com- 
mittee or  the  committee  of  railroad  executives,  if  they  have  in  dieir 
minds  what  they  think  is  to  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  their  own — 
and  they  are  part  of  the  public — to  come  forward  with  a  form  of 
national  charter  for  the  railroad  companies  of  the  country  to  adopt 
under  compulsion  that  they  think  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  I  think  this  proposition  is  so  new  that  you  should  present 
a  draft  of  the  bill  that  you  think  would  answer  ttie  purposes  which 
you  seek,  and  let  the  public  shoot  it  to  pieces  if  they  can. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  believe  the  discussion  of  the  subject  and  the  outlines 
of  the  plans  we  are  advocating  has  been,  and  will  be,  such  that 
nobody  can  very  well  misunderstand  just  the  general  form  of  the 
measure;  and  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  merely  draftsmanship. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  that  is  true,  it  will  not  hurt  the  proposition  if  it  be 
drafted? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  but  when  you  come  forward  with  a  bill  drafted 
by  the  railroads,  I  think  vou  will  agree  with  me  that  a  great  many 
people  will  attack  it  for  that  reason  alone.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
help  the  cause  we  advocate,  but  I  do  believe  it  would  distinctly 
hurt  it. 
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Mr.  Sims.  If  the  attacks  were  weak  and  not  reasonable  or  logical, 
they  would  fall  of  their  own  weight.  In  other  words,  yon  could  come 
back  at  the  attacks,  which,  no  doubt,  you  would  do. 

Xow,  Mr.  Lovett,  if  Congress  undertakes  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject by  requiring  all  the  railroads  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
to  take  out  a  national  charter,  has  not  Congress  full  power  to  place 
eve^  condition  in  that  charter  that  it  sees  m? 

Mx.  Lovett.  I  would  not  say  it  has  the  right  to  destroy  property 
rights- 
Mr.  Siua.  I  mean,  above  confiscation,  so  far  as  regulations,  require- 
ments, and  so  forth,  are  concerned! 

Mr.  IiovETT.  I  do  not  think  Congress  has  any  jrower  to  destroy 
property  rights. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  said,  "  above  confiscation,"  and  "  confiscation  ^  means 
"  destruction,"  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  LoviriT.  It  has  the  power  to  incorporate  in  that  act  any  regu- 
lation that  it  deems  proper  and  necessary  that  does  not  take  away 
property  rights. 

Mr,  Sims.  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  yon  expect  the  general  charter 
law  to  be  applied  to  all  railroads  exactly  ailket 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  there  would  be  no  charter  granted  to  one  railroad 
different  from  another? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  hope  noL 

Senator  CtruHiNS.  May  I  ask  a  question  just  theret 

Mr,  Sims.  Yes. 

Senator  Cummins.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  answer  is  rather 
broad.  Could  Congress  put  anything  into  an  act  of  that  sort  that 
would  constitute  regulation  of  commerce  within  one  of  the  States! 

Mr.  LovinT.  I  think  not.  Of  course  I  mean  it  might  put  in  some- 
thing based  on  the  authority  to  establish  post  roads  or  for  the 
national  defense  or  something  of  that  sort  I  do  not  think  the  power 
of  Congress  to  create  corporations  is  limited  to 

Mr.  Xdamson.  Could  it  put  anything  in  there  in  conflict  with  tiie 
Constitution  any  more  than  it  could  in  any  other  matter! 

Mr.  Lovett.  No. 

Mr.  Sims.  Could  it  not  put  in  a  system  of  regulation,  so  &r  as  any 
system  of  regulation  could  be  incorporated  in  a  charter!  Could  it 
not  incorporate  such  a  system  of  regulation  in  the  charter! 

Mr.  Lovett.  Witiiin  the  limits  oi  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course  I  am  always  assuming  that  Congress  will  not 
pass  knowingly  an  unconstitutional  law,  and  that  neither  the  raU- 
roads  nor  the  people  will  seek  or  ask  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr,  Lovittt.  Congress  has  the  right  to  regulate  commerce,  t»  estab- 
lish post  roads,  to  provide  for  the  national  defense,  and  to  make  war. 
Now.  within  those  limits,  and  within  the  limit  of  sudi  powers  as 
may  be  necessary  for  it  to  exercise  in  order  to  make  those  express 
powers  effective;  and  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  restraint,  it 
has  the  right  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  it  wants. 

Mr.  Sthb.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  provide  in  this  na- 
tional charter  that  nothing  in  this  charter  shall  be  construed  as 
abridging  or  affecting  the  rights  of  the  several  States  through  which 
any  railroad  may  Build  its  lines,  from  levying  and  collecting 
such  lawful  taxes  as  State  or  other  taxing  bodies  may  determine; 
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to  make  such  police  regulations  and  public  health  regulations  as 
the  States  nov  do  or  seek  to  do?  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  that 
made  a  provision  of  the  charters — that  the  charters  should  saj  that 
it  was  not  to  abridge  the  States'  rights  in  any  of  those  respects! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  would  not  say,  "  as  they  now  do."  I  think  the  act 
ought  to  contain  a  provision  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  impair 
the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  railroad 
property  and  the  exercise  of  such  police  powers  as  are  not  incon- 
Eiistent  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  I  take  it  that  the  act  would 
expressly  give  the  right  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
oV  other  coimnission  to  exclusively  regulate  securities,  exclusively 
regulate  rates,  and  to  exclusively  regulate  the  consolidation  and 
combination  of  railroad  companies.  Those  are  the  main  things. 
Now,  consistent  with  those  general  purposes,  of  course,  the  act 
ought  to  provide  that  the  States  shall  retain  their  powers. 

Mr.  Sixs.  In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
could  not  that  charter  provide — I  mean  the  law  authorizing  the 
chart«r  to  be  issued — that  no  laborer  doing  service  for  any  of  these 
incorporated  companies  shall  be  required  to  work  over  eight  hours 
in  any  one  calendar  day? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  regulate  the  labor  question  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
comed  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  service  absolutely  through  the 
charter! 

Mr.  haven.  I  will  not  make  any  argument  against  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  would  it  not  have  the  power  to  go  further  and 
to  say  that  this  charter  shall  not  abridge  the  rights  or  the  employees 
of  railroad  companies  to  voluntarily  quit  the  service  of  those  com- 
panies either  inaividualljr  or  by  concerted  action  at  any  time! 

Mr.  LovETT,  Certainly  it  could  go  further  and  say  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  could  do  all  that! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHB.  I  thought  so,  but  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  an  au- 
thority that  I  do  not  question  and  that  nobody  else  will  question. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SiKB.  Kow,  let  us  come  down  to  a  practical  question.  I  believe 
that  you  were  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Harriman  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  Mr.  Harriman  was  a  practi- 
cal man  and  took  a  practical  view  of  all  these  things. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  the  good  **  authority  "  to  which  you  referred, 
I  presume. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  had  a  good  opportuni^  to  become  a  good 
practical  man ;  nobody  questions  that.  Sow,  any  legislation  that  is 
impracticable  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Is  Judge  Sims  trying  to  bolster  up  both  Roosevelt 
and  Harriman  by  this  witness? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  perhaps  I  could. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  You  can  in  their  respective  fields. 

Mr.  Sims.  Their  fields  may  have  been  larger  than  yours! 

Mr.  LovBiT.  As  a  hunter  and  as  a  railroad  man. 

Mr.  Sims.  No  ;  I  am  talking  now  of  great,  broad,  public-service 
questions,  especially  along  the  line  of  railroads. 

Mr.  LovzTT.  I  believe  Oiat  was  a  subject  familiar  to  one  of  them. 
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Mr.  Sims.  When  we  go  to  the  people  to  be  elected  or  reelected  to 
"We  propose  in  the  nfttional  int 


Congress,  and  we  say,  "We  proptwe  __       _ 

A&.  Adausoh.  You  noticed  that  Judge  Sims  prefaced  his  uat 
question  by  saying,  "  Coming  down  to  practical  tilings,"  and  he  is 
talking  about  getting  reelected. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tnat  is  a  very  practical  question,  too,  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  Senator,  too,  and  political  party. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  we  say  to  them  that  we  think  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  that  all  the  authority  now  exercised  by  the  States  ^ould  be 
vested  in  the  National  Government;  in  other  words,  be  just  what 
you  think  it  ought  to  be.  Now,  when  we  begin  to  tell  them  the  rea- 
sons for  that — 'that  we  do  not  want  the  S^tes  to  have  the  power 
that  Texas  has  exercised,  to  require  every  railroad  that  op«rate6 
within  its  boundaries  to  take  out  a  State  charter ;  that  you  want  to 
take  away  from  Texas  the  power  to  do  what  they  think  is  best  for 
Texas,  even  though  it  is  a  broad,  patriotic  view,  and  defensible  for 
national  reasons,  how  many  Members  do  you  think  would  be  elected 


from  Texas  on  your  platform! 

Mr.  Loverr.  I  think,  Judge,  that  if  you  were  a  candidate  iu  Dallas 
or  Houston  on  that  proposition,  you  would  be  beaten,  but  if  you  were 
a  candidate  in  Shreveport,  you  would  be  overwhelmingly  elected. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  wanted  to  say,  and  I  started  to  say  this:  That 
what  is  impracticable  is  impossible  in  lemslation.  If  this  charter 
can  not  be  procured  at  this  time — and  I  do  not  believe  it  can — 
admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  it  will  accomplish  all  that  you 
expect  to  accomplish — and  you  only  wish  to  accomplish  that  wluch 
is  oest  for  the  country  as  a  whole — I  am  not  myself  opp<»ing  this 
thin^,  nor  proposing  it,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  all  the  facts  per- 
tainmg  to  it>— if  this  legislation  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  executives  can  not  be  procured,  or  some  other  legia- 
Istion  that  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  railroad  iutareets  and- 
railroad  credits  which  you  suppose  this  will  have,  what  b  to  be  the 
result  to  this  countir  and  its  commerce  and  general  weU-beinsI 

Mr.  LovETT.  If  this  is  a  political  question,  Judge  Sims,  of  course 
I  am  not  authority.  But  I  believe  very  strongly,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple understood  this  question,  that  if  instead  of  going  about  and  say- 
ing "This  is  what  the  railroads  want;  this  is  a  railroad  echeme," 
candidates  and  leaders  would  say  that  "As  a  result  of  our  study  of 
this  subject  we  are  convinced  that  some  such  system  of  regulaticHi 
is  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,"  and  would  explain  it 
to  the  people,  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to  make  it  effectiva. 

Mr.  SiUB.  You  think  the  people  would  sustain  it  t 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do.  I  believe  if  they  turned  it  down  it  would  be 
because  they  did  not  sufficiently  imderstand  it,  except  in  those  few 
localities  that  profit  by  the  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course,  you  are  not  answering  my  question,  Ifr. 
Lovett 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  thought  I  was. 

Mr.  Sofs.  Ko.  I  a^ed  you  if  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  dtHW, 
or  something  else  which  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  whri 
would  be  the  result  upon  the  general  welfare  of  this  country  f 
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Hr.  LovETT.  I  have  studied  this  subject  a  great  deal,  and  this  is 
the  best  method  that  I  am  able  to  suggest  of  accomplishing  the 
object.  Now,  the  same  purpose  or  the  next  best  step  In  the  same  airec- 
tion,  if  there  be  a  prejudice  against  Federal  incorporation,  would  be 
to  attempt  it  through  complete  control  of  the  existing  State  corpora- 
tiona.  It  would  be  less  effective — not  half  so  good— 5l)ut  it  would  be 
better  than  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Suis.  Do  you  mean  by  unification  of  some  kind  ? 

Mr.  LoTETT.  I  mean  by  Congress  undertaking  to  regulate  all  rates, 
both  State  and  interstate,  and  all  the  securities  of  the  corporations, 
and  the  question  of  the  combination  and  leasing  of  those  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  a  part  of  the  legislation  you  are  asking  for  in 
your  general  program} 

Mr.  LovETT.  Tes ;  hut  that  is  by  existing  corporatioDs  ratber  than 
by  Federal  corporations. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  wiU  ask  you  ^ain :  If  none  of  these  things  which  vou 
suggest  are  done,  or  sometbiog  else  that  will  have  the  same  effect, 
what  will  be  the  e£Fect  upon  this  country  and  its  general  welfare  1 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  And  the  present  system,  or  lack  of  system,  of  regula- 
tion continues  i 

Mr.  SiHS.  Yra;  and  nothing  done  along  the  lines  you  suf^estt 

Mr.  LovxTT.  Why,  I  think.  Judge  Sims,  there  will  be  rather  a 
stagnation  in  railroad  development,  and  the  people  will  not  have  the 
character  of  railroad  transportetion  that  the  business  intereete  of 
the  country  require.  That  condition  will  continue  until,  sooner  <»■ 
later,  something  like  this  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Adahson.  If  ypu  will  permit  me  to  ask  him  rig^t  theret 

Mr.  Sma  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamhon.  I  understood  from  your  former  statements  that  you 
do  agree  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  improve  the  present 
imperfect  system  t 

Sir.  Lovwrr.  Yes, 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  do  not  denounce  the  present  system  as  an  utter 
failure,  but  you  say  it  is  incomplete  and  imperfect  I 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes;  and  the  evils  of  it  are  not  fully  developed,  be- 
cause, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  direct  statement,  there  was  none  of 
this  conflictmg  State  regulation  in  many  sections  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  trunk  line  territory  10  years  ago,  and  the  full  effect  of  it  has  not 
been  developed. 

Mr.  Adamson.  So  far  as  the  regulatitm  of  securities  is  concerned, 
Judge  Sims  will  remember,  in  connecti<m  with  his  repeated  refer- 
ence to  the  Texas  situation,  that  a  Texas  Member  has  introduced 
and  pushed  legislation  to  regulate  stocks  and  bonds  under  the  present 


Mr.  LovETT.  Bat  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Texas  Member  is  not 
in  favor  of  making  his  bill  supersede  regulation  of  the  same  matter 
by  the  Texas  commission. 

Mr.  ADAM80T4.  I  think  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  whenever  it  is 
put  in  force  it  will  supersede  it,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  securities,  which  did  not 
provide  that  the  iState  authority  shoiUd  be  consulted,  because  I  had 
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in  mind  that  it  would  help  the  credit  of  the  railroads  to  have  i 
national  authority  pass  upon,  if  not  the  wisdom,  at  least  the  rega- 
larity  and  validity  of  the  issues,  so  far  as  those  stocks  and  bonds 
were  concerned,  when  marketing  them  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  will  help.  Judge  Sims,  and  it  will  be  a  distinct 
step  forward  to  provide  for  exclusive  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  issuance  of  securities.  It  will  not  solve 
the  entire  problem,  but  it  will  be  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  understand  that  the  State  commissions  are  not  making 
any  objection  to  legislation  looking  to  that  end. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  understood  Chairman  Thelen,  of  the  California 
Commission,  in  bis  statement  here  to  intimate  that  th^  were  not 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  there  had  been  resolutions  passed  along  that 
line.    Mr.  Bristow,  perhaps,  could  tell  us,  if  he  is  present. 

Mr.  LoTXRTT.  I  fancy  you  will  find  some  State  commissions  will  be 
insisting  upon  cumulative  regulation-*-not  only  their  approval,  but 
to  give  still  another  cause  of  delay,  by  adding  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  without  making  it  exclusive.  I  doubt  if  the 
State  commissioners  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  Congress  exercis- 
ing this 

Mr.  SiMa  What  I  meant  more  particularly  was  that  there  was  no 
organized  opposition  to  it.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  a  matter 
touching  upon  the  earnings  of  these  railroads  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  ifuly,  1914,  and 
ending,  I  believe,  the  30th  day  of  June,  1916,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
as  the  war  came  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  was  not  what  you  would 
call  a  hard  year  upon  railway  earnings  or  profits  in  this  country! 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1016? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes.  Eleven  months  oi  it  were  covered  by  the  European 
war. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  It  was  a  very  hard  year  for  the  western  roads,  but  it 
was  not,  I  think,  such  a  bad  year  tor  the  eastern  roads,  because  the 
improvement  in  business  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts 
commenced  early  in  1916.  I  know  it  commenced  East  before  it 
reached  the  West. 

Mr.  Sims.  Let  me  ask  you  further  whether  or  not  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1916,  and  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  an  averaga 
year  or  an  extra  ^Tod  year! 

Mr.  LovETPr.  It  was  extra  good  as  to  gross  and  also  as  to  net  earn- 
ings, I  should  say — an  unusually  good  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  Kow,  if  under  those  conditions  the  railroads  made  a 
good,  satisfactory — and  when  I  say  satisfactory  I  mean  not  in  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  to  private  owners  as  to  getting  all  they  can,  but 
satisfaction  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Now,  for  the  year  ending  June 
1.5. 1915,  the  Union  Pacific  earned  net  11  per  craitl 

Mr.  LovETT.  June  30,  1915? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes ;  ending  that  year. 

Mr.  Lo\'ETr.  Practically  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  say  practically. 

Senator  Cummins.  On  what? 

Mr.  Sims.  Net  earnings. 

Mr.  IjOvbtt.  On  its  stock. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  i.ext  year,  then,  it  tamed  15.65  per  cent^about  that. 
That  is  a  western  road,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  also  is  a  western 
poad.  During  the  hard  year,  I  will  call  it  the  hard  year  by  way  of 
distinction,  it  earned  7.2  per  cent! 

Mr.  LovETT.  You  are  talking  about  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915, 
are  you  f 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  we  will  call  that  the  hard  year,  and  the  next  year 
we  will  call  the  good  or  the  average  year.  And  the  next  year  it 
earned  net  11  per  cent  That  is  a  western  road;  and  the  Atchison, 
I  sin>po6e,  you  would  term  a  western  road,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes. 

Mr.  SiMB.  The  hard  year  its  net  earnings  were  9.2  per  cent;  the 
next  year  12,3  per  cent.  The  St.  Paul,  which,  I  suppose,  is  also  a 
western  road,  only  earned  3.28  per  cent  in  the  hard  year  and  7.33 
per  cent  in  the  next  or  the  average  year. 

Mr.  LovETT.  What  are  you  calling  the  average  yeart 

Mr.  SiMB.  The  one  beginning  July  1,  1916,  and  closing  with  June 
80, 1916,  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LoTETT.  I  say  I  think  that  was  a  good  year  for  the  eastern 
roads  and  good  for  the  western  roads. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  am  stating  what  the  western  roads  did  during 
that  y**r  that  was  not  distinctly  good  for  them.  The  Northern 
Pacific,  which  is  a  western  road,  in  the  hard  year  earned  7.58  per 
cent  net,  and  the  next  year,  which  was  not  particularly  good,  you 
say,  for  western  roads,  it  earned  10.48  per  cent.  The  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  road,  which  is  a  western  road,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  the  hard  yetir  earned  7.72  per  cent  net,  and  the 
next  year  11.97  per  cent.  The  Northwestern,  which  I  understand 
to  be  a  western  road,  earned  in  the  hard  year  7.5  per  cent,  and  in 
the  next  year  11.4  per  cent.    The  Soo  Line — ^is  that  a  western  roadt 

Mr.  LovBTT,  I  should  say  yes,  that  was  West,  or  Middle  West. 

Mr.  SiMB.  In  the  hard  year  it  earned  7.87  per  cent;  in  the  next 
year  it  earned  16.3  net. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  a  Canadian  road. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  a  western  road  in  the  sense  of  commerce,  I  suppose, 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  The  Wisconsin  Central  in  the 
hard  year  had  a  deficit;  in  the  next  year  it  earned  9.18  per  cent  net. 

Mr.  EscH,  That  is  part  of  the  Soo  system  now. 

Mr.  SiHB.  I  am  just  taking  what  is  published  here  in  Mr.  Thelen*5 
article,  taken  from  the  Financial  Age  of  October,  1916,  That  is  my 
authority.  In  the  South  the  Alabama  &  Great  Southern  earned  9.4 
per  cent  in  the  hard  year  and  13.6  per  cent  net  in  the  next  year. 
The  Illinois  Central,  both  South  and  North,  earned  6.27  per  cent  in 
the  hard  year  and  10.8  per  cent  in  the  good  year.  The  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  a  southern  road,  earned  6.8  per  cent  in  the  hard  year,  and 
19.4  per  cent  in  the  good  year.  I  hate  to  read  this  next  one,  I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  understand  it.  The  Southern  in  the  hard  year  earned 
0.03  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent  in  the  good  year. 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  is  an  eleemosynary  institution. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is  an  eastern  road,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ix)VETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  was  among  the  group  of  roads  you  think  had  unusual 
earnings  during  the  fiscal  year,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916. 

Mr.  Lovrrr.  I  think  so.  /-  i 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  Lehigh  Valley  earned  10.4  per  cent  during  the  hard 
Tear  and  12.65  per  cent  during  the  next  year.  The  PennsylTaoia 
Ilailroad  earned  19.36  per  cent  during  the  hard  year  and  21.6  per 
cent  during  the  good  year,  net  earnings.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
earned  8.5  per  cent  during  the  hard  year  and  11  per  cent  net  during 
the  good  year. 

Ifr.  LovEiT.  I  suspect  you  have  only  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem in  those  figures. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  Deg  pardon,  I  have  made  a  mistake ;  that  should  be  the 
Jersey  Central  instead  of  the  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  Jersey  Central 
which  earned  19.36  per  cent  in  the  hard  year  and  21.8  per  cent  in 
the  good  year.  The  Pennsylvania  earned  8,05  per  cent  m  the  hard 
year  and  11  per  cent  in  the  good  year.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  earned 
5.5  per  cent  m  the  hard  year  and  7.3  in  the  good  year.  The  Reading 
in  the  hard  year  earned  10.6  per  cent  and  11.5  per  cent  the  next  year. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  earned  4.25  per  cent  in  the  hard  year  and 
11  per  cent  in  the  good  year.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  eamwi  8.8  per 
cent  in  the  bad  year  and  16.7  per  cent  in  the  good  year.  The  New 
York  Central  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1915,  earned 
8  per  cent  in  the  hard  year  and  18  per  cent  in  the  good  year. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  would  not  call  December  81,  1915,  a  hard  year  for 
the  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  York  Central,  because  there  wa.-*  quite 
a  business  boom. 

Senator  Townsbnd.  I  understand  all  this  is  in  the  record  now. . 

Mr.  Sims.  I  read  it  for  the  purpose  of  going  in  the  record,  as  I 
did  not  want  to  cut  Senator  Newlands's  magazine.  But  to  add  thoee 
years  together,  would  it  not  show  good,  reasonable,  remunerative  net 
ealmings  for  those  railroads  during  the  two  years  combined! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  For  those  two  years? 

Mr.  Sims.  For  those  two  years ;  vcs. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  can  not  answer  for  any  except  the  Union  Pacific. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  others.  You  show  there 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  Union  Pacific 
earned  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  15.65  per  cent  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Only  about  7  per  cent  of  that  was  from  the  railroad. 
The  rest  was  from  security  investments.  Something  over  7.16  per 
cent  was  what  we  earned  upon  the  railroad.  The  next  year,  1916, 
we  earned  15.65  per  cent.  That  was  after  the  start  of  the  big  bua- 
ness  I  described  yesterday.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1916, 
we  earned  about  17  per  cent,  includinginvestments.  Of  course  thoee 
earnings  were  perfectly  abnormal.  Our  gross  earnings  were  $10,- 
000,000  more  than  it  ever  had  been  in  the  history  of  the  company 
through  these  extraordinary  conditions.  ..     ,    - 

Now,  take  the  earnings  of  other  companies  you  have  described :  I 
do  not  know  how  much  of  it  may  have  been  from  investments.  And 
bear  in  mind  that  proper  railroad  managranent  under  the  fr^stam 
of  accounting  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requires  a 
substantial  part  of  what  appears  surplus  to  go  back  into  the  prop- 
erty, to  meet  expenditures  that  will  never  add  anything  to  the  reve- 
nue or  reduce  expenses— items  that  in  my  judgment  really  oupht 
to  be  charg(Hi  against  current  income.  In  the  case  of  the  Umon 
Pacific  or  any  of  the  roads  you  mentioned,  and  out  of  their  normal 
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earnings  a  good  portion  of  the  "net"  you  have  described  must 
go  bact  into  the  property  for  purposes  that  will  never  benefit  the 
company,  but  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  property.  I  should  like  to  add  that  apparently  you  read  only 
those  roads  that  earned  dividends. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  are  those  that  are  publislied  in  this  Financial 
Age,  and  I  did  not  look  any  further  for  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  LovzTT.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  year  in  and  year  out,  pays  no  dividends. 

Mr.  Sius.  This  does  not  refer  to  dividends;  it  is  net  earning?. 
I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  these  railroads  I  have  here  mentioned,  unless 
it  should  be  one  or  two,  if  the  net  earnings  do  not  indicate  a  condi- 
tion, taking  a  hard  and  a  good  year  together,  that  would  give  them 
good  credit  anywhere  that  condition  was  known  t 

Mr.  LovBrr.  It  is  not  a  hard  or  a  good  year.  The  last  year,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  an  extraordinarily  good  year. 
The  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  for  the  eastern  roads,  or  rather  the 
last  half  of  it,  was  a  good  year — the  first  half  was  a  hard  year.  The 
years  you  have  taken  are  not  at  all  illustrative  of  the  normal  con- 
ditions in  the  past. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  one  is  extremely  low,  you  admit  that? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No ;  not  extremely  low, 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  ver^'  reason  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  urged  to  give  the  5  per  cent  rate  increase  on  account  of 
war  conditions  having  destroyed  the  service  of  railroads,  the  vol-' 
ume  of  their  business. 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  eastern  railroads  had  applied  for  an  increase 
and  had  been  denied  prior  to  the  breakins  out  of  the  European  war. 
Immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kuropean  war  they  ap- 
plied, and  because  of  the  bad  business  conditions  and  their  financial 
necessities  an  increase  of  rates  was  granted. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  reason  was  the  war  had  so  reduced  their  earnings^ 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  before  the 
business  resulting  from  the  war  in  the  eastern  district  started.  That 
did  not  commence  until  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1915,  as  I  understand,  so  there  were  some  months  of  very  poor 
business  and  some  months  of  very  good  business  during  that  year. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  did  not  hear  you  read  from  Mr.  Thelen's  figures 
the  Central  of  Georgia  road,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  he  dis- 
criminates against  a  road  that  runs  through  the  best  country  and 
serves  the  best  people. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  am  reading  from  the  Financial  Age  of  October  21, 
1916. 

Mr.  Adahson.  That  is  discrimination  that  the  whole  railroad  legis- 
lation is  opposed  to^  you  know. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Now.  in  1908,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  I  believe  reporte  railroads  where  the 
gross  earnings  are  a  million 

Mr.  LovETT.  They  have  a  class,  I  believe,  of  roads  with  gross  earn- 
ings of  $1,000,000  or  more  and  a  second  class  with  earnings  of  a 
million  to  one  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  mileage  reported  for  1908,  227,237.02  miles.  The 
operating  revenue  for  that  year,  eight  years  ago,  and  that  was  after 
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the  panic,  for  the  panic  came  in  1906  and  1907,  the  operating  revenues 
for  that  year  were  $2,440,638,832.  The  railway  operating  expenses 
for  that  year  were  $1,710,403,451.  There  was  a  net  revenue  from 
railway  operations  of  $730,235,781.  Now,  that  is  the  lowest  year 
reported  in  either  gross  or  net  I  am  not  going  to  read  all  this  out 
now  for  your  benefit.  These  mileages  are  substantially  the  same  all 
the  way  through,  so  I  take  it  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  mileage 
every  time.  The  next  year,  1909,  the  net  operating  revenue  was 
$823,171,097,  That  shows  an  increased  earning  and  a  slight  increase 
in  mileage,  because  it  was  232,000  in  1909,  as  against  227,000  in  1908, 
The  next  year,  1910,  there  was  a  net  revenue  of  $930,262,457,  with  an 
increase  of  only  about  2,000  in  the  mileage.  The  nest  year,  1911,  was 
not  so  good  as  that  one,  being  $876,522,857.  The  next  year,  1912,  it 
,  was  $871,358,340;  the  next  year,  1913,  it  was  $957,105,208;  the  next 
year,.  1914,  it  was  $845,216,254;  in  1915  it  was  $867,510,246;  and  in 
1916  it  was  $1,176,804,001. 

Now,  leaving  out  1916  as  being  somewhat  exceptional,  and  really 
1914  and  1915  ought  to  be  left  out,  too,  but  it  actually  showed  a 
greater  net  earning  than  it  did  before. 

Mr,  LovETT.  What  year  is  that,  1914? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  1915  was  $867,000,000  in  round  numbers,  and 
the  year  before,  1914,  that  was  for  1913  and  1914,  it  was  $845,216,654 
net.  Now,  this  shows  a  continually  rising  or  increase  in  the  net 
earning,  decidedly  more  than  the  increase  in  mileage,  while  the  oper- 
"ating  expenses  have  increased  also,  but  the  net  earnings  of  these 
railroads  have  increased  in  such  a  way  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
possibly  impair  their  credit  for  any  money  that  they  borrow  or  ought 
to  borrow. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Does  your  statement  show,  Judge  Sims,  how  much 
the  expenditures  for  betterments  and  additions  were;  that  is,  how 
much  new  capital  was  expended  during  that  time? 

Mr.  SiMB.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  cuts  any  figure  in  net 
earnings  unless  you  are  going  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.  It  does  not 
keep  it  from  being  net  earnings;  it  is  a  profit. 

Mr.  LovETT.  But  net  earnings,  as  stated  there,  is  the  amount 
remaining  without  anything  on  the  capital. 

Mr.  Sims.  Net  revenue  from  railway  operations. 

Mr.  LovETT,  Exactly ;  that  excludes  interest,  dividends,  and  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Sims.  Excludes  it? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  the  interest  is  not  paid ;  that  the  interest  then 
must  come  out  of  these  net  earnings? 

Mr.  IiOVETT.  Of  course  I  mean  that 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  it  still  shows  their  net  operating  revenues  are 
increasing  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Whatever  is  done  with  this  revenue  it  shows  that  rail- 
way operation  per  se  is  profitable? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,    I  say  yes  to  that,  although  I  do  not 

Mr.  Sims.  These  figures  indicate  it  You  will  be  held  responsible 
for  being  accurate,  and  I  will  not,  and  ouriit  not  to  be,  because  I  do 
not  know  as  much  about  it  as  you  do.  But  what  this  table  here 
shows  is  that  the  railroads  are  not  being  impoverished. 
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Mr.  LoTinT.  I  have  not  seen  your  table,  Judge  Sims,  but  I  take  it 
to  be  a  statement  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
net  operating  revenue  for  the  years  you  mentioned  ] 

Mr.  Sims.  Gross  and  net  both. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  LowTT.  It  means,  in  the  sense  used  there  in  respect  to  net,  the 
amount  of  money  remaining  after  maintenance  and  operation  and 
taxes,  I  presume.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  includes  taxes  or  not. 
And  that  amount  is  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  to 
the  payment  of  dividends,  and  it  takes  no  account  of  the  amount 
expended  on  the  road.  Now,  I  have  not  the  6gures,  but  I  fancy  you 
will  find,  if  you  get  full  figures  on  the  subject,  that  during  the  years 
you  have  mentioned  new  money  was  put  into  these  properties  faster 
than  the  net  earnings  increased,  and  of  course  the  interest  on  this 
capital  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  understand  what  you  expend  on  betterments  is  a 
part  of  your  earned  expenditures,  ana  comes  out  before  the  net  earn- 
ings can  be  known. 

Mr.  LovsiT.  No;  net  earnings,  under  the  system  of  accounting  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  prescribes,  ^ows  the  amount  that 
remains  after  paying  operating  expenses  and  maintenance,  not  in- 
terest or  dividends  or  improvements. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Of  course,  you  can  not  operate  without  maintaining 
the  road. 

Mr.  LovETT.  No.  To  illustrate :  If  we  put  an  ice  box  in  the  end  of 
a  dining  car,  if  we  add  a  refrigerator,  if  we  buy  a  new  set  of  china 
for  the  aining  car,  if  we  put  an  electric  light  instead  of  an  oil  light, 
these  are  not  treated  either  as  expenses  or  as  maintenance  but  as  new 
capital,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  net  earnings  or  from 
borrowed  capital.  In  other  words,  by  this  accounting  the  property, 
so  far  as  any  betterment  or  improvement  or  upbuilding  is  concerned, 
U7800— IB— VOL  2 B2  )o|c 
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is  skinned  down  to  the  last  dollar  in  order  to  show  net  earnings,  and 
everything  in  the  way  of  improvement  has  to  he  paid  out  of  that 
amount,  as  well  as  interest. 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  I  ask  you  to  deduct  from  your  entire  gross  earn- 
ings all  that  you  expend  regularly  in  operating,  the  net  earnings  are 


the  sum  remaining  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  in  paying 

■nterest,  making  Iwttermants,  or  to  divide  among  your  stoclrfiolders! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  but  with  the  burden  or  omigation  we  can  not 


escape  of  maldng  certain  improvements  to  the  property  that  reallj 
are  to  keep  it  in  operating  condition. 

You  asked  about  the  track  expenses.  For  instance,  suppose  we  Uv 
down  new  rails  and  replace  an  80-pound  rail  with  a  90-pound  rail 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  80-pound  rail  and  the  90- 
pound  rail  is  new  capital  and  is  to  come  out  of  this.  If  we  pnt 
down  a 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  should  not  the  whole  cost  of  the  90-pound 
rail  go  in  as  now  capital,  inasmuch  as  you  are  making  new  track! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Of  course,  there  are  different  theories  about  that. 
-  Prior  to  1907  railroads  had  the  option  either  to  charge  this  excess  to 
capital  or  to  operating  expenses,  and  different  practices  were  fol- 
lowed. We  adopted  the  practice  of  charging  the  entire  amount  tc 
oi>erating  expenses.  Some  of  the  roads,  whose  credit  was  a  matter  of 
more  concern  to  them,  and  who  wanted  to  show  larger  net  earnings, 
availed  themselves  of  the  option  to  charge  operating  expenses  o^y 
with  the  weight  to  the  extent  of  the  rail  they  took  up,  and  took  care 
of  the  other  out  of  their  apparent  net  earnings. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Judge  Lovett,  we  are  getting  away  from  the  proposition 
I  am  trying  to  aevelop,  and  thi^  is  mia,  that  railway  operation 
within  itself  was  successful  to  these  roads  in  those  years,  and  those 
years  covered  all  roads.  That  is,  that  net  earnings  are  increasinf 
while  the  railway  operating  revenues  are  increasing  and  the  railway 
operating  expenses  are  increasing,  But  the  freight  payer,  the  patron 
of  the  road,  is  interested  more  in  the  gross  than  in  the  net.  The  rail- 
ways that  made  these  net  earnings  might  think  it  was  to  their  pri- 
vate interest  to  invest  the  whole  of  it  in  improvements,  because  the 
property  would  be  worth  just  that  much  more  after  it  was  done  than 
before  and  therefore  they  have  not  lost  anything.  They  may  decide 
to  invest  only  part  of  it  and  pay  dividends  of  4,  5,  or  6  per  cent 
and  then  let  the  balance  of  it  go  into  the  property,  but  the  stock- 
holder has  lost  nothing  when  he  nas  the  right  to  withdraw  the  whole 
amount  of  this  if  he  wants  to  and  he  thinks  it  is  to  his  intere^  to 
put  it  in  the  road  instead  of  encumbering  the  road  with  a  bond  Ha- 
bility  and  interest;  that  is  simply  a  matter  for  him  to  determine, 
and  1  can  not  see  that  the  public  has  anything  to  do  with  his  private 
funds,  providing  he  does  not  trench  upon  the  ability  of  the  railroad 
to  do  the  service.  But  I  am  trying  to  show  that  the  railroads  as  a 
commercial  proposition,  as  an  operating  plant,  as  a  whole,  are  increas- 
ing both  their  groHs  and  net  earnings  all  the  time,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  mileage. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  the  entire  question,  Judge 
Sims,  or  only  the  latter  part  of  itt    There  are  various  assutions  and 
assumptions  in  the  question  to  which  I  can  not  assent. 
Mr.  Sims.  You  may  make  just  such  answer  as  you  wish. 
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Mr.  LovETT.  So  that  I  am  understood  as  not  assenting  to  it,  I  will 
undertake  to  answer  not  all  of  it,  but  only  that  pai-t  of  it  you  widi 
me  to  aifewer.     Just  what  is  your  question  i 

Mr.  Sims.  My  question  is  this,  that  this  exhibit  of  mileage,  of 
ffroee  earnings,  of  operating  expenses,  and  of  net  operating  earning, 
lor  the  years  I  have  given  you,  does  it  not  demonstrate  that  the  rail- 
roads as  a  whole,  those  included  here,  are  doing  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness^ In  other  words,  that  they  are  not  failing  concerns  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  exhibit  which  would  impair  their  credit? 

Mr.  LoTBiT.  I  would  answer  that  statement.  Judge,  distinctly  no. 
Some  railroads  are  prosperous,  as  I  asserted  in  my  main  statement, 
and  can  live  under  the  conditions  and  pay  reasonable  dividends. 
But  if  you  take  the  period  from  1907  to  and  including  1915, 1  would 
say  that  while  in  some  of  those  years  the  railroads  were  prosperous, 
generally  they  were  on  a  declining  basis — that  is  to  say,  the  nesy 
capital  they  invested  to  increase  and  improve  their  facilities  was 
veiy  much  greater,  or  in  a  greater  ratio,  than  the  increase  in  their  so- 
calted  applicable  dividends  on  their  capital.  As  you  increase  your 
fixed  charges,  and  as  you  borrow  more  money  to  put  into  the  prop- 
erty, unless  your  net  earnings  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  you 
■will  soon  get  to  the  point  where  there  will  not  be 

Mr.  SiHS,  Any  net  earnings  at  all. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Speaking  of  the  railroads  generally  in  the  United 
States,  the  new  money  put  into  the  roads  increased  much  faster  than 
the  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Lovett 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  suggest  that  you  take  the  property  investment  ac- 
count of  the  railroad  companies  during  the  years  you  mentioned, 
which  shows  the  amounts  or  new  capital  which  was  put  in,  and  com- 
pare the  increases  in  capital  with  the  increases  in  net  earnings.  For 
example,  in  my  main  statement  I  showed  that  during  one  of  uie  years 
included  in  those  you  mentioned  the  additions  to  the  capital  by  Uie 
railroads  of  the  United  States  in  a  single  year  was  one  billion  two 
hundred  and  some-odd  millions.  You  will  not  find  that  rate  of 
increase  in  the  net  earnings  for  any  one  year.  So  the  railroads  were 
in  a  position,  generally,  of  pouring  new  money  into  the  railroads 
and  uiereby  increasing  their  interest  charges  or  dividend  require- 
ments. That  has  gone  on  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  in- 
crease in  net  earnings,  which  means  they  were  on  a  declining  basis. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  refer  frequently  to  dividend  requirements. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  mean  there  is  any  legal  dividend  require- 
ment or  compulsory  dividend  rei^uirementi 

Mr.  LovBTT,  No ;  I  mean  there  is  a  practical  business  requirement. 
Take  the  Union  Pacific.  It  is  establisned  on  a  sound  dividend  basis. 
It  commands  a  certain  price  because  of  the  dividends  it  pays.  It  is 
held  as  an  investment  by  many  thonsands  of  people. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  the  stocks!  ' 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes.  People  buy  the  stock  expecting  a  return,  and 
I  naturally  feel  to  these  stockholders  a  moral  obligation  and  that 
the  moral  obligation  is  as  great  as  the  legal  obligation  to  the  bond- 
holders. If  they  put  their  money  in  on  their  faith  of  what  they 
can  reasonably  expect  us  to  do,  and  what  we  ought  to  do,  there  is  a 
moral  obligation  on  us  to  meet  that  expectation.  /    ixnilr 
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Mr.  Sius.  Is  there  any  moral  obligation  or  lesal  obligation  or 
anything  else  that  ought  to  be  binding  on  the  public  that  persons 
TCho  are  entitled  to  dividends  out  of  a  public  utility  should  hi  entitled 
to  be  paid  semiannually  or  quarterly  and  in  money ! 

Mr.  Lovirr.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  public  utility  or  what  it 
is.  I  consider  that  the  man  who  has  put  his  money  into  railroads 
is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  the  man  who  puts  it  into  a 
saloon  or  a  comer  lot  or  anything  else.  He  has  put  his  mouCT  in  is 
the  exercise  of  a  right  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  (Govern- 
ment. The  Government  is  solicitous  about  this  matter.  That  is  whv 
this  committee  is  sitting  here,  trying  to  provide  the  country  wiu 
railroad  facilities.  I  submit  that  a  person  who  comes  forward  and 
puts  his  money  into  this  great  public  purpose  is  as  much  entitled  to 
a  return  as  anyone  else.  I  do  not  say  that  because  he  invests  his 
money  for  a  public  use  he  is  not  subjed^  to  as  great  legal  restrictions 
and  regulation  as  anybody ;  but  he,  morally,  is  entit^d  to  as  much 
consideration  as  anyone. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  quite  catch  the  question.  Is 
there  any  moral  or  legal  obligation  to  pay  his  dividends  in  money! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes ;  I  consider  there  is  a  very  strong  moral  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Imion  Pacific 

Mr.  Sims.  Annually  or  quarterly. 

Mr.  LoTETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  not  a  greater  moral  obligation  for  you  to  earn 
them? 

Mr.  LovBiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  suppose  the  Union  Pacific  has  earned,  net,  25  per 
cent,  for  instance,  in  one  year. 

Mr.  LoviTT.  Yes, 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  directors,  with  the  consent  of  tiie  stockholders. 
think  it  is  to  their  interest  to  invest  that  whole  2S  per  cent  in  the 
improvement  of  that  property,  and,  when  improved,  that  it  is  worth 
the  amount  of  the  dividend  more  than  it  was  before.  Have  they  not 
in  morals  and  in  fact  received  their  dividends! 

Mr.  LovBiT.  No ;  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  live  on  what 
they  get  out  of  the  dividends  on  the  Union  Pacific.  We  increased  oar 
dividends  one-half  of  1  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  woman  thanking  me  for  the  increase,  and  she  said 
she  owned  one  share.  She  is  a  working  woman.  A  great  many 
people  look  to  this  dividend  for  their  incomej  and  I  beueve  that  u 
the  Union  Pacific  earned  25  per  cent,  and  if  it  ought  to  spend  tiiat 
amount  of  money  on  some  improvement,  then  it  ought  to  pay  the 
regular  dividend  and  borrow  the  money  needed.  I  tmnk  we  sbon^ 
not  force  a  loan  from  the  stockholders  when  we  can  borrow  it  from 
those  having  it  to  lend. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  and  all  that,  I  understand  your 
reasoning;  but  I  aske^  you  when  they  devote  all  their  eanunj^ 
which  they  could  devote  to  dividends,  to  a  further  improvement  of 
the  property,  which  they  thought,  in  their  judgment,  was  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  owners — the  stockholders — if  tney  have  not,  in  ftwA. 
received  their  dividends,  not  in  money,  but  in  property,  in  an  added 
value  to  their  stock! 
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Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  just  said  that  a  great  deal  we  might  legally 
pa^  out  OS  dividends  is  put  back  into  the  property  for  improvemente 
wmch  neither  increase  the  revenues  nor  reduce  the  expenses. 

Mr.  SrHB.  It  adds  to  the  value  of  the  property.  Your  stocks  reflect 
it  in  the  market  immediately. 

Blr.  LovBrr.  I  had  not  observed  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  know,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  A.  J.  County,  do  you  not* 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  going  to  again  get  canght  up  by  quoting  any- 
body to  you  without  firet  asking  your  opinion  of  him. 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  think  yon  have  not  quoted  anyone  yet,  with  whom 

Mr.  Sims.  This  gentleman  has  stated  in  this  pamphlet — he  is  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  and  in  charge  of  account- 
ins.  Now,  I  notice,  nearly  all  of  these  addresses,  denvered  eveir- 
where,  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  or  something  on  the  order  of  it, 
are  in  the  main  in  agreement,  which  is  all  right.  All  of  these  wise 
men  and  all  of  these  practical  men  may  take  the  same  view ;  but, 
smamarized,  Mr.  County  fiaye: 

The7  have.  Id  my  Judgment,  three  barriers  to  cross  that  will  require  tttt 
most  Impartial  statesmanslilp  and  the  beBt  admlnlatratlTe  experience. 

First,  they  must  get  larger  eainliigB — 

That  is  the  first  and  all-important  proposition,  so  far  as  the  rail- 
roads are  concerned.  He  states  some  reasons  why,  but  I  am  stating 
the  requirements — 

First,  they  must  get  larger  enrDlngs. 

Second,  they  must  find  n  means  wherehy  neither  the  lyinipnnios  nor  their 
employees  can  atop  ttte  transportation  servlre  of  the  country. 

TMrd,  means  must  be  found  to  remove  ttie  obstacle  of  confusing  and  cnnfllct- 
Jiut  laws  and  regulations  of  the  varloui  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  the  first — and  I  take  it  it  is  the  most  important,  because  he 
meoitions  it  first — is  the  increase  of  earnings. 

Mr.  Adahb6n.  Is  not  that  a  common  conplsintj  not  confined  to  the 
railroads!    Everybody  wants  larger  earnings. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  says  it  is  necessary.  Dme  this  mean  or  does  he 
mean  or  you  mean  that  you  have  got  to  charge  more  for  performing 
the  same  service  f 

Mr.  LovKtT.  I  should  say  that  I  indorse  all  Mr.  County  says,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  increase  of  earnings.  There  are  certain  qualifications 
to  that.  Many  of  the  roads — I  should  say  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  raUroads  of  the  United  States — must  have  incret^ed  earnings. 
When  you  increase  by  the  eight-hour  law,  for  instance,  the  expenses 
of  a  large  class  of  men  20  or  25  per  centj  and  when  the  price  of  coal, 
which,  outside  of  labor,  is  the  largest  single  item  in  railroad  trans- 
portation costs,  practically  doubles;  when  the  cost  of  engines  and 
other  rolling  stock  almost  double;  when  the  price  of  rails  is  jumped 
from  $30  to  $40  a  ton  and  the  cost  of  everjiiiing  entering  into  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  railroads  is  almost  doubled;  when 
track  labor  jumps  from  $1.26  to  $3.50  a  day,  as  much  of  it  has,  it  is 
pu^ectly  cbvions  that  as  the  railroads  have  no  means  except  rates  by 
which  to  get  revenue  to  pay  the  increased  bills  they  must  have  in- 
creased rates  or  go  into  minkruptcy. 
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Mr.  Adamson.  I  agree  with  you  in  all  of  your  answer  except  as  to 
the  statement  of  your  additional  expenses  in  connection  inth  Qm 
ei^bt-hour  law.  That  depends  on  how  anxious  you  are  to  comply 
with  the  eight-hour  law.  If  you  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
it  will  not  cost  you  much. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  hope  you  are  right.  We  will  comply  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Adaheom.  If  it  does  cost  you  much  more^  we  will  secure, 
throueh  the  Int«rstat«  Commerce  Commission,  fair  and  jnst  ratcB, 
according  to  your  circumstances. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  catch  the  meaning  of  your  reply,  you  admit  or 
claim,  as  Mr.  County  says 

Mr.  LoTBTT.  I  do  not  like  the  word  "  admit." 

Mr.  SncB.  Well,  "  contend."  You  contend  that  on  acconnt  of  tfat 
fAds  you  have  just  mentioned  the  railroads  must  have  lai^er  ean- 
ings.    I  suppose  yon  mean  net  earnings  f 

Mr.  LoTETT.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Sius.  The  question  I  asked  you  was,  do  yon  mean  lai^^  earn- 
ings  by  reason  of  an  increased  charge  for  the  services  you  now  per> 
formi 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  get  it 

Mr.  SiHs.  I  understand  that  is  what  you  mean;  but  I  wanted  to 
know  if  I  understood  it  correctly. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Therefore  the  additional  earnings  become  a  loss  to  the 
patrons  of  the  roads;  that  ia,  if  the  freight  and  passenger  rates  and 
other  charges  for  services  performed  are  mcreased  t 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  a  man  who  increases  the  price  of  his  ooal  from 
$1  a  ton  to  $2  or  $2.50  and  jumps  the  price  of  rails  from  $S0  a  ton  to 
$40  a  ton  and  still  makes  over  40  per  cent  profit 

Mr.  Sims.  Tou  think  he  can  afford  to  pay  some  additi<Hial  freight! 

Mr.  Lovmr.  Tes :  I  think  he  ought  to  let  us  have  a  little. 

Mr.  Sms.  I  think  so,  too.  We  mi^t  just  as  well  admit  tite  fact 
that  as  a  whole  the  ^people  pay  the  gross  earnings,  that  as  a  whole 
every  increase  in  freight  charges  is  a  burden  upon  the  individuab  ta 
the  business  which  pays  it. 

Mr.  LovxTT.  I  would  not  call  it  a  burden  any  more  than  food  is  a 
burden. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  an  additi(H)al  expense  to  them,  is  it  noti  If  frei^it 
charges  are  increased,  is  not  that  an  increase  in  the  expense  of  domg 
the  business  1 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yea. 

Mr.  Snts.  And  bound  to  be? 

Mr.  LovKPr,  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  this  is  transferring  or  taking  from  the  rail- 
roads a  loss  and  transferring  it  to  those 

Mr.  LovETT.  You  call  that  an  expense,  Judge  Sims,  but  this  man 
is  doubling  his  profits,  and  in  the  process  of  donbling  profits  be  sim- 
ply pays  a  little  more  than  he  formerly  paid  for  conducting  the  boa- 
ness;  and  that  is  why  I  hesitate  to  call  it  an  expense. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  talking  about  all  those  who  patronize  the  rail- 
Toads. 
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:Mr.  LovETT.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  condition,  Mr.  County 
describes  as  to  the  needs  of  the  railroads  for  increased  rates  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Federal  incorporation.  It  will  have  to  come, 
reffardbss  of  the  corporate  system. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  understand  he  is  mentioning  it  in  line  with  the  rail- 
roads keeping  up  their  present  standards  and  continuing  in  business. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  next  proposition  is — 

Second.  They  mnat  find  a  means  whereby  neither  the  companies  nor  tbelr  em- 
ployees can  atop  the  transportation  service  of  the  country. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  in  the 
railroad  situation,  not  perhaps  so  .much  to  the  railroads  as  to  the 
public  at  larg& 

Mr.  Sims.  Don't  you  think  this  part  of  it  is  unnecessary — that 
neither  the  companies  nor  the  employees  can  sto^  the  transportation, 
service f    Have  the  companies  ever  tried  to  stop  it! 

Mr.  Jjovtm.  I  think  the  companies  have  been  unable 

Mr.  SiHS.  But  this  would  indicate  an  intuitional  effort. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Well 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  put  that  in.  I  think  the 
policy  of  the  railroads  is  always  to  continue  furnishing  the  su*vice. 

Mr.  LovFiT.  When  you  come  to  analyze  statements  you  will  find 
that  there  is  always  something  stated  that  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  suppose  it  is  put  in  to  balance  up  and  make  them 
equal. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  labor  cost,  which  we  may  consider  very  im- 
portant, whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  increase  or  decrease,  and  what 
effect  it  will  have  upon  your  future  earnings — what  effect  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  labor  cost  have  upon  the  credit  of  the  railroads — 
I  think  it  is  a  very  germane  consideration.  Now,  I  read  to  you ;  no 
doubt  you  have  read  it,  but  I  will  put  this  in  the  hearings.  This  I 
am  reading  from  is  a  statement  entitled  "Kconomic  conditions — 
Governmental  finance — ^United  States  securities,"  New  York,  March, 
1917,  by  the  National  City  Bank.  Referring  to  the  recent  immigra- 
tion law — the  effects  of  it — passed  by  Congress  over  the  veto  of  the 
President,  this  publication  says: 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  serloaB  a  bar  the  literacy  teat  will  prove  to  be. 
This  country  has  been  developed  lancelF  by  immigrant  labor.  Its  common 
labor  now  Is  lar^Iy  of  the  immigrant  class,  and  unless  there  is  a  rafflclent  sup- 
ply of  such  labor  to  enable  oar  Industries  to  expand  there  wHI  be  fewer  oppor- 
tunities for  flll  our  people.  There  can  not  be  employment  for  more  clerlo^ 
mechanics,  craftsmen,  tradesmen,  or  professional  men  unless  there  are  also 
more  laborers.  There  can  not  be  an  ezpanslorL  of  railway  service  without  more 
track  hands  and  laborers  as  well  as  trainmen  end  office  employees. 

That  is  B  general  statement.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  is  about 
correct? 

Mr.  LovKTT.  Why,  no  objection  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  it  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  we  know  ?  I  am  not  disputing 
it.    I  am  only  referring  to  it  as  a  faclt. 

Mr.  LovFTT.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  economics,  but  I  think  that  is 
all  right.    It  sounds  all  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Sims,  This  publication  indicates  strongly  that  railway  labor 
in  the  future,  especially,  will  be  affected  by  the  shutting  off  of  a  part 
of  the  supply  they  have  heretofore  had,  for  conunon  labor. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  second? 
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Mr.  Sims.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  very  obvious.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Sims, 
■with  his  very  interesting  examination,  will  probably  run  out  the 
whole  time,  and  I  want^  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  ask  Judge  Lovett  to  return,  because  I  would  have 
only  a  few  qu^ions  anyway. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Senator  Townsend  will  probably  want  to  ask  some 
questions.  If  it  is  convenient  for  the  judge  to  remain  until  to-mor- 
row perhaps  Senator  Townsend  will  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  some  engagement  or 
something  like  that.  Certainly  I  would  not  want  you  recalled  for 
Ibe  few  questions  I  have. ' 

Mr.  Lovsrrr.  I  thank  you.  If  the  committee  will  have  a  session 
to-moiTow,  I  should  prefer  to  remain,  so  that  Mr.  Hamilton  can  asfe 
,his  questions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Senator  Townsend  may  desire  to  submit  several 
questions. 

Mr.  AnAMSON,  Mr.  Hamilton  is  capable  of  asking  some  very  en- 
tangling questions  himself,  when  he  ^ts  down  to  business. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  compliment. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  have  no  purpose,  much  less 
thought,  of  asking  Judge  Lovett  any  entangling  questions.    It  seems 
to  me  these  questions  are  important. 
'    Mr.  Tiovirrr.  I  am  not  at  all  impatient. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  glad  you  are  not.  I  want  to  do  my  part,  and  then 
it  will  be  poorly  enough  done. 

Mr.  LovMT.  I  think  not. 

Mr:  Sims.  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  looks  like  the  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  increase  the  Cost  oi  labor.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  true,  gen- 
erally ! 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes. 

Mr^  Sims.  This  is  along  that  line,  and,  consequently,  you  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  labor  in  the  future  than  in  ihe  past. 

Mr.  LovTTT.  I  do  not  object  to  it  at  all:  One  thing  I  am  sure  of. 
so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  the  people  who  use  the  railroads 
must  pay  the  bill.  You  can  not  get  away  from  that.  Whatever  the 
Government  chooses  to  do  about  this  matter,  the  railroads  ma<t 
adjust  themselves  to. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  was  going  to  ask  more  about  the  labor,  but  I  will  leave 
that  out,  because  it  will  come  in  better  later  on.  I  just  happened  to 
see  that  article  of  Mr.  County's  and  referred  to  it. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  demands  of  the  railroads  are  on  the  in- 
crease, regarding  proper  and  necessary  terminal  facilities  t 

Mr.  Ixivrrr.  -Undoubtedly.    We  need  more  terminals. 

Mr.  Sims.  Here  is  an  article  written  by  Robert  J.  McFall.  Ph.  D.. 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  which  he  quotes  from  a  publication. 
Droege,  which  stated  in  1912,  in  Freight  Terminals  and  Trains — I 
suppose  that  is  the  publication.    I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  Here  is  the  quotation : 

Tbe  terminals  fllone  repreaent  a  ureoter  amount  of  money  than  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  propertlea  of  the  roads.  This  atatment  la  true  even  when 
smaller  or  Intermetllate  stationa  are  omitted  and  only  the  great  water  tennf- 
nnls  and  (tpnernl  Intermedlnle  dtatrlhutltiR  ■centers,  known  as  division  terminal* 
or  ynrds,  fire  Inclmled. 
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Mr.  Lovra-r.  That  is  true  of  some  companies,  and  of  some  it  is  not. 
If  you  are  speaking  of  the  whole  United  States,  I  have  no  informa- 
tion on  that,  although  I  am  rather  surprised. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  including  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  would  include  the  whole  yard  in  your  ter- 
minal? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  I  understand  that  he  is  including  terminals, 
strictly  speaking.  At  all  events  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  his 
statement 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  requirements  of  the  rail- 
roads are  greater  now  for  terminals — the  investment  for  terminals 
is  greater  than  the  investment  in  the  other  property  ? 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  do  not.     I  know  it  is  very  great. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  who  used  to  be  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company  in  1906,  when  the  hearings  were 
had  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  with  reference  to  the 
Hepburn  law,  made  a  private  statement  to  me — and  I  do  not  like  to 
quote  a  private  statement — but  he  said  that  if  he  were  going  to  divide 
up  the  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  between  the  terminals  and  the 
rest  of  the  property,  that  he  would  take  the  terminals. 

Mr.  LovKTT.  The  Illinois  Central  haa  very  expensive  terminals  on 
the  lake  front  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  see  it  alleged  that  the  unit  cost  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger service  is  on  the  increase,  taken  as  a  whole. 

Mr,  LovEiT,  True;  necessarily,  when  you  increase  wages,  the  cost 
of  fuel,  the  cost  of  every  element  that  enters  into  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  railroads,  including  labor,  t'he  unit  cost  will  increase. 

Mr.  SiHB.  It  will  unless  the  volume  is  so  much  greater  that  the 
railroads  get  their  earnings  with  less  cost.  That  being  the  case, 
Judge  Lovett,  it  beins  unquestioned  that  there  are  vast  sums  of 


money  going  into  these  large  terminals,  such  as  New  York  and  others 
like  it,  Chicago — that  the  railroads  are  being  burdened  with  an  addi- 
tional capital  requirement  in  excess  of  like  capital  requirements  in 


the  pas 

Mr.  LovmT.  I  stated  the  other  day  that  the  capital  requirements  of 
the  railroads  never  ceased,  and  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  in  the 
next  id  years  the  railroads  will  have  to  spend  at  least  as  much  as  in 
the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  it  is  convenient,  I  would  like  to  suspend  the  ex- 
amination here. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  was  going  to  speak  next  of  the  new  New  York  termi- 
nal and  ask  what  it  cost. 

Mr,  Adamson  .  Mr.  Thorn  stated,  in  connection  with  some  ques- 
tions asked  of  Mr.  Lovett,  he  had  some  figures  to  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Thom,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  Judge  Sims  in  his  ques- 
tions, read  a  lot  of  net  returns  from  the  list  of  selected  roads. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  select  them. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  must  have  selected  them,  as  you  took  them  from 
some  publication. 

Mr,  Sims.  They  were  printed  in  some  publication.  I  mean  I  did 
not  pick  them  out. 

Mr.  Thom.  In  connection  with  those,  I  want  to  read  a  few  figures. 
The  net  income  for  return  on  stock — the  gross  amount  of  stock  of  all 
railroads — for  the  year  ending  1913,  was  5.94  per  cent ;  for  the  year 
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ending  1911,  it  was  4.06  per  cent;  for  the  year  ending  191S,  it  was 
8.44  per  cent ;  that  is,  when  I  say  "  the  year  ending,"  those  dates  were 
for  the  year  ending  June  30  of  those  years. 

Taking  21  selected  roads,  the  annual  average  net  income  for  return 
on  gross  amount  of  stocks  was,  for  the  series  of  years  from  1911  to 
1916,  8.65  per  cent;  for  all  other  roads  than  those  21  it  was  2.64  per 
cent  a  year. 

Each  year  there  has  been  put  into  the  companies  a  vast  amount  of 
additional  capital.  The  earnings  on  this  additional  capital  amount- 
ed, in  1911,  to  2.02  per  cent;  for  1912,  to  1.14  per  cent;  for  1913,  to 
8.47  per  ceat;  and  in  1914  there  was  a  loss  of  0.76  per  cent;  for  1915 
they  earned  only  0.05  per  cent. 

Mr.  SiuB.  That  is  on  the  capital  stock! 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  sir;  on  the  additional  new  money. 

Mr.  Adamsoh.  The  time  for  adjonnunent  has  coma  You  may 
print  the  rest  of  your  statement  in  the  record  if  you  so  desire,  Mr. 
Thorn. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.80  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  Bfarch  34, 1817,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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8ATUBDAT,  ICABCB:  04,  1917. 

UNnsD  States  Sbnats, 
Joint  Sdbcomhittee  on  Inixrstatb  Commbbcb, 

Waahiiiffton,  D.  C. 
The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10^  o'clock  &.  m.,  Hon.  William  C. 
Adamson  (vice  chairman)  presiding. 
Mr.  AoAMBoif.  Judge  Sims,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEHEHT  07  MX.  E.  S.  LOTETT— CDntiaaed 

Mr.  Lovbtt.  I  was  requested  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearing  to 
submit  a  map  showing  in  some  distinctive  maimer  the  different  units 
constituting  the  Union  Pacific  system.  I  have  such  map  (p.  826)  and 
now  submit  it,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sjus.  Mr.  Lovett,  I  tcdd  you  yesterday  that  I  would  want  to 
ask  you  some  questions  this  morning  regarding  railway  terminals 
and  the  cost  to  tne  railroads  having  to  provide  such  terminals.  Have 
you  anything  like  a  definite  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  terminal  facili- 
ties is,  or  what  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  railroad  facilities  is 
embraced  in  what  is  called  "terminal  facilities  "1  Let  that  be  sid- 
ings or  stations  or  docks  or  whatever  is  usually  meant  when  you  say 
"  terminal  facilities." 

Mr.  IiOVBTT.  I  have  not,  Judge  Sims.  It  is  a  very  latge  part  of 
the  cost  of  railroad  facilities,  and  I  believe  that  future  expenditures 
will  be  relativelv  larger  for  terminals,  using  that  term  in  the  general 
sense  that  you  have  just  stated,  than  almost  any  other  [«rt  of  rail- 
road development,  but  I  do  not  know  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Sius.  And  the  tendency,  then,  will  be  that  a  larirer  propor- 
tion of  railway  earnings  wiU  have  to  be  used  in  providing  future 
terminals  or  enlarging  those  you  now  have  than  has  heretorore  been 
the  case? 

Mr.  Lovbtt.  I  believe  that  is  true,  using  the  word  "  terminals  " 

Mr.  SiHS.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Lovbtt.  To  include  practically  everything  except  main  tracks. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Now,  is  it  also  not  a  fact  that  that  increase  can  not  be 
prevented  by  anything  or  any  kind  of  economic  operation  of  the 
railroads  that  can  be  devised ;  that  it  can  not  be  prevented,  in  other 
words,  by  any  method  that  may  be  adopted  in  the  way  of  adminis- 
trative or  economic  policies  by  the  railr<»ds? 
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Mr.  LovETT.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  avoiding  it.  The 
only  way  that  it  will  be  prevented,  of  course,  will  be  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  in  connection  with 
that.  Do  you  or  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  adopt,  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads,  to  make  a  specific  special  terminal  charge  for 
all  traffic  that  has  the  benefit  of  a  particular  terminal — tlie  direct 
benefit — or  passengers,  in  addition  to  the  general  line-haul  charge, 
to  be  paid  exclusively  by  those  who  receive  the  direct  benefit  from  a 
specific  terminal  f 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  believe  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  that 
item  of  cost  or  expense  in  transportation  is  best.  It  is  not  the  same 
in  all  cases:  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  situation, 
and  is  based  on  expenence  of  the  roads  in  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  method  of  improving  it.  If  there  were 
nnv,  I  believe  the  railroads  would  find  it  out. 

Mr.  SiHS.  The  present  method,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  have  a 
terminal  company  organized — in  other  words,  the  terminal  is  op- 
erated by  a  separate  corporation,  the  stock  of  which  may  be  owned 
by  one  railroad  or  any  number  oi  railroads^  or  by  anybody  that  may 
want  to  take  the  stock,  and  the  railroads  using  the  tenninal  pay  such 
charge  for  its  use  as  is  determined  by  the  terminal  company.  Is 
tiiat,  in  substance,  the  way  it  is  done  now ! 

Mr.  LovETT.  There  are  many  terminals  that  are  handled  in  that 
way,  but  there  are  a  great  many  handled  in  other  ways.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  methods. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  methods  used,  and,  as  you 
said,  *'  present  methods,"  I  onl^  wanted  to  know  what  they  were, 
without  going  into  lengthy  details. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  meant  that  the  present  methods  vary,  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  handling  the  expense  is  adjusted  or  applied  to  each 
particular  situation,  and  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  for  conduct- 
ing terminals.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods,  and  I  think  that 
each  case  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  railroad  companies  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question. 

^Mr.  SiHB.  Are  the  terminal  costs — I  mean  the  New  York  terminal 
costs — in  any  way  a  charge  upon  the  traffic,  passenger  or  freight,  of 
any  railroad  companies  which  do  not  either  initiate  from  one  oi  these 
terminals  or  in  any  way  receive  a  specific  benefit  from  such  terminal 
service? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  You  speak  now  of  the  New  York  Central  Terminal? 

Mr.  iSiMS.  I  referred  to  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  they  are  the  only  terminals  on  Manhattan  Island, 
N.  Y.,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Srus.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  others. 

Mr.  LovBrr.  No. 

Mr.  Suis.  And  because  they  are  very  expensive  terminals. 

Mr.  LovKTT.  Yes;  they  are.  Without  going  into  all  of  the  detail 
or  the  history  of  those  matters 

Mr.  SivB.  I  care  nothing  about  that ;  I  just  want  to  know  what  the 
effect  of  it  is  on  Uie  business  not  emanating  in  New  York  or  going  to 
NewTork. 
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Mr.  LoTETT.  A  terminal,  Judge  Sims,  answering  your  question  in 
a  general  way,  is  merely  a  facibt^,  and  is  part  ortne  general  plaxtt, 
and  it  enters  into  the  general  capital  requirements,  and  the  {general 
expenses  of  the  railroad  company.  Now,  rates — I  am  dealing  with  the 
two  terminals  that  you  spoke  of,  which  are  passenger  terminals ;  not 
freight. 

Mr,  Sims.  Yes;  I  know.  But  they  illustrate  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes.  The  passenger  pays  a  certain  rate.  He  is  not 
concerned  with  the  tenninal,  and  the  expense  of  carrying  that  ter- 
minal is  a  part  of  the  ceneral  expense  of  the  company,  just  like  some 
intermediate  bridge,  the  track,  or  anything  else.  It  is  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  it  does  not  figure  separately  in  the  passenger  rate.  I  do 
not  Imow  how  the  railroads  deal  with  that  terminal  in  their  ac- 
counts, except  that,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central  Terminal, 
the  New  Haven,  which  is  the  tenant,  pays  a  fixed  rental  of  so  much, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  business  it  does,  which  is  very  much  lea 
than  one-half  of  the  capital  on  the  cost  of  the  terminal.  Then  the 
expenses  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  use.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  required  to  carry  that  tenninal,  or  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  terminal,  and  that  is  apportioned  between  the  various  companies 
that  use  it.  on  the  number  of  cars  they  handle  in  and  out  of  the  ter- 
minal. That,  however,  is  not  fairly  illustrative  of  the  general  ter- 
minal situation.  In  many  cases  there  is  an  allowance — several  cents 
a  hundred  or  so  much  per  ton — on  all  the  freight  that  goes  in  and 
out  of  the  terminal,  for  the  terminal  chaise.  But  that  is  merely  a 
matter  of  dividinethe  through  rate. 

Mr.  Adahsok.  That  terminal  charge  would  go  into  the  general 
fund? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes :  that  goes  into  the  general  fund.  For  instance, 
the  Southern  Pacific  owns  the  terminals  at  San  Francisco,  and  it 
being  a  very  laige  expense  and  an  apportionment  of  the  through  rate 
on  a  strict  mileage  basis  being  unfair  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  it 
includes  that  terminal,  the  Southern  Pacific  gets  an  allowance  of  so 
many  cents  a  hundred  out  of  the  aggregate  through  rate  on  all  traffic 
to  and  from  San  Francisco  going  into  those  terminals.  Now,  the 
shipper  has  nothing  to  do  wi^  that.  The  through  rate  is  so  much, 
and  ne  is  not  concerned,  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
said  many  times,  with  how  that  through  rate  is  divided  among  the 
carriers.  Take  the  Union  Pacific :  For  our  Missouri  River  Bridge 
and  other  terminals  in  Omaha  the  Union  Pacific,  out  of  transcon- 
tinental rates  by  its  connecting  lines,  is  allowed  a  certain  amount  in 
addition  to  its  ordinary  mileage  division  of  the  through  rate  to  cover 
this  terminal  charge.  The  shipper  is  wholly  unconcerned  with  that. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  division  of  this  through  rate.  It  is  a 
matter  of  trading  between  the  connecting  lines  in  apportioning 
among  themselves  the  aggregate  rate.  Does  that  answer  your  ques- 
tion t 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  information ;  that  is  what  I  am  after.  These  two 
terminals  in  New  York,  which  you  have  referred  tOj  you  have  desig- 
nated as  "  passenger  terminals."  Now,  is  there  any  increase  upon  the 
passenger  tariff  of  these  two  companies  in  addition  to  Uie  passenger 
tariff  on  any  other  company  not  using  these  terminalst    I  mean,  is 
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compared  with  any  other  cit|{r  they  serve,  in  order  to  provide  for  this 
extraordinary  passenger  facility  m  New  York ! 

Mr.  LoTirrT.  No. 

Mr.  SmB.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  never  heard  of  a  passenger  rate  or  a  freight  rate 
being  raised  beyond  what  it  was  formerly  by  reason  of  the  addition 
of  new  terminals.  That  is  one  of  the  burdens  a  railroad  company 
must  bear  in  providing  additional  facilities. 

Mr.  SiuB.  The  burden,  then,  in  New  York  of  these  two  terminals 
is  a  burden  upon  the  resources  of  the  railroad  companies  in  common } 

Mr.  LoviTT,  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims,  On  all  their  earnings — freight  and  passenger!    " 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  SiHB.  But  it  is  exclusively  a  passenger  facility  or  benefit? 

Mr.  Liovmr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  these  two  railroad  companies  make  more  money 
out  of  the  passenger  business  by  reason  of  these  excessive  terminal 
facilities — I  mean  excessive  in  the  way  of  price  or  cost — than  they 
would  if  they  had  less  costly  terminals? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Why,  the  hope  of  greater  revenue  and  competition 
and  the  requirements  of  the  pubhc  force  these  things.  I  do  not 
know  the  motive  of  the  passenger  terminals  in  New  York  originally, 
but  I  think  the  purpose  is  rather  apparent  on  the  surface.  The 
Pennsylvania  Co.,  being  a  very  progressive  railroad  company,  felt 
that  it  ought  to  get  into  the  ci^  of  New  York.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion; I  am  just  giving  you  my  assumption.' 

Mr,  Sims.  Surmising? 

Mr.  Lovinr.  Yes.  It  was  a  very  large  expenditure.  For  the 
West,  whete  it  was  in  competition  with  the  New  York  Central,  it 
was  at  a  disadvantage,  because  passengers  going  west,  if  going  over 
the  Pennsylvania,  would  have  to  go  down  town  to  Twenty-third 
Street,  or  farther  down  town,  and  take  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  and 
then  take  the  train  in  Jersey  City.  It  was  an  expedition  that  would 
take  anywhere  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  or  more;  whereas 
they  could  go  right  to  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  go  right  into 
the  car,  and  they  were  settled  then  for  their  western  mp.  I  fancy 
that  the  Pennsylvania  considered  that  they  were  at  considerable  of 
a  disadvantage,  and  thereupon  they  determined  to  get  into  or  onto 
Manhattan  Island  with  a  terminal.  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  also 
actuated  by  a  progressive  spirit.  The  old  terminals  in  Jersey  City 
were  reaUy  not  up  to  what  a  first-class  railroad  ought  to  have  in  a 
great  city.  That  actuated  them.  Now,  the  Pennsylvania  having 
done  that,  and  the  New  York  Central  being  compelled  by  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  passenger  business,  both  of  the  New  Haven 
and  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  general  growth  of  the  city,  and 
being  under  criticism  for  the  antiquated  method  of  handling  the 
terminal  in  such  a  city,  with  steam  en^nes  in  a  tunnel,  found  it 
necessary,  under  pressure  of  public  opinion,  to  build  a  new  terminal 
and  adopt  electricity  as  a  motive  power.  The  Pennsylvania  having 
made  this  expenditure  and  seeking  advantage,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, in  a  progressive  and  competitive  spirit,  provided  a  very  hand- 
some and  a  very  great  termiiial  at  a  very  large  expense.    That,  I 
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should  say,  about  explains  the  conditions  that  brouf^t  about  the 
establishment  of  those  terminals. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  such  additional  expense  as  is  added  to  these  rail- 
roads makes  them  less  able  to  reduce  freight  rates,  does  it  nott 

Mr.  LovETT,  The  cost  of  these  tenninals  was  an  additional  burden, 
a  fixed  charge  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central,  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  general  needs;  but  I  would  not  say 
tiiat  it  made  them  less  able  to  provide  freight  facilities  or  to  reduce 
freight  chat^es,  because  nobody  can  measure  the  value  of  improve- 
ments of  that  character.  The  prominence,  the  great  advertising 
effect  of  this  new  Pennsylvania  terminal,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt, 
enormously  increased  their  freight  revenue,  and  when  the  New  York 
Central  met  it  it  increased  its  revenue. 

Mr.  Slug.  Although  neither  of  those  terminals  is  in  any  way  used 
for  freight  traflSc  or  is  any  money  benefit  to  freight  traffic  ? 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes.  In  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  we  run  a 
number  of  transcontinental  trains,  and  while  I  do  not  think  we  run 
any  of  them  at  a  loss,  some  of  them  are  not  particularly  profitable; 
but  for  us  to  abandon  those  trains  would  be  a  step  backward  that 
I  am  sure  would  hurt  us  a  great  deal  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Sius.  You  spoke  of  the  competition  existing  between  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  on  Manhattan  Island  re- 
garding the  passenger  terminals,  and  of  one  having  built  a  terminal, 
and  that  it  did  not  confine  its  cost  strictly  to  utilitarian  purposes; 
that  it  then  became  almost  necessary,  as  a  protective  measure,  for 
the  New  York  Central  to  make  a  like  expenditure  for  the  same  pur- 
pose! 

Mr.  Lovjrrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Conaeauently  there  is  a  burden  put  upon  all  the  users  of 
that  railroad — the  freight  payers  and  the  passenger  payers,  whether 
they  ever  go  inside  of  those  terminals  or  not — made  necessary  bv 
existing  competition  between  two  great  railroad  companies  or  rail- 
road systems  that  enter  the  same  city. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  do  not  call  it  a  "  burden,"  Judge  Sims. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  financial  burden. 

Mr.  LovETT.  And  a  financial  benefit. 

Mr.  SiHS.  You  have  got  to  have  more  earnings,  and  you  do  not  get 
them  out  of  the  passenger  stations;  j^ou  charge  nothing  addititmal 
for  a  passenger  coming  into  that  station.    If  I  go  to  New  York  and 

Et  off  in  Jersey  City,  on  this  side,  I  have  to  pay  as  much  as  if  I  had 
nght  a  ticket  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Station.  Consequentlv 
there  is  no  additional  revenue,  so  far  as  passengers  are  concerned^ 
that  is  derived  from  these  two  terminals,  unless  by  reason  of  having 
these  finer  terminals  a  greater  number  of  passengers  go  to  New  York 
over  your  lines,  or  over  those  two  lines,  than  would  otherwise  go. 
Therefore  there  is  a  greater  profit  in  carrying  passengers. 

Mr.  LovOTT.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Then,  it  should  not  become  a  burden  upon  the  frei|rfit 
traffic  of  these  two  roads? 

Mr.  Thom.  You  said,  Mr.  Lovett,  "  I  believe  that  is  true  " 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  reference  to  the  increase  in  passenger  business. 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  I  believe  there  is  an  increase  in  passenger  business  by 
reason  of  those  two  terminals. 
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Mr.  SiHS.  We  now  have  systems  of  railroads,  and  they  are  com- 
peting. In  a  general  way,  does  not  competition  affect  a  system  the 
same  as  it  does  two  single  railroads  that  are  competing  in  the  same 
cities  for  the  snme  service,  both  good  and  bad?  Does  that  have  the 
same  effect  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Are  you  distinguishing  between  a  system  of  railroads 
and  particular  railroads? 

Mr,  Sims,  Take  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  or  your  lines;  that 
is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  a  "  system." 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  The  railroads  under  one  ownership  and  controH 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Yes, 

Mr.  Sims.  They  compete  with  other  railroads  under  one  ownership 
and  control  ? 

Mr.  Lo^irrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  called  them  systems,  I  believe,  in  speaking  of 
them. 

Mr.  LovKTT.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  systems,  therefore,  give  the  passengers  a  better 
service  by  reason  of  the  two  railroads  competing  with  each  other  in 
the  matter  of  terminals  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Lovmrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  while  the  passengers  get  a  better  service  for  their 
money  than  they  did  before,  yet  your  earnings,  your  revenue,  must 
be  collected  from  the  entire  service  of  the  railways  in  order  to  main- 
tain these  tremendously  expensive  terminals;  therefore  it  is  not  a 
benefit  in  that  way  to  have  these  extraordinarily  costly  terminals, 
and  in  that  way  competition  has  produced,  you  might  say,  an  evil; 
and,  furthermore,  you  have  just  stated  that  you  think  both  of  those 
railroads  carry  more  passengers  to  New  York  City  by  reason  of  those 
terminals  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  I  think  so,  too;  it  ia  com- 
mon sense  that  they  would.  If  I  can  go  from  here  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  on  Manhattan  Island  for  the  same  fare  that  I  would 
have  to  pay  if  I  got  off  at  Jersey  City,  of  course  I  will  choose  the  ■ 
former ;  but  while  that  is  true,  the  road  that  has  not  the  benefit  of 
such  a  terminal  will  lose  all  the  passengers  that  the  other  roads  gain. 
Now,  is  not  that  true  1 

Mr.  LovBTT.  It  will  certainly  lose  some;  it  will  suffer  some. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  will  lose  to  the  extent  of  the  gain  of  the  other  roads! 

Mr.  IjOvettt.  The  other  road  may  gain  passengers  from  other  lines. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  mean,  that  for  this  particular  and  specific  reason  these 
iwo  companies,  I  am  confident,  get  a  large  passenger  traffic  that  they 
would  not  get  except  for  the  reason  of  these  terminals. 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  those  passengers  are  persons  who  would  otherwise 
go  on  some  other  road? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sims.  And,  therefore,  this  competition  takes  from  the  weaker 
roads  some  of  their  traffic — those  which  can  not  avail  themselves  of 
these  fine  terminal  facilitiesf 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes, 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  competition  ia  war. 

Mr.  Ix)VErT.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Sims.  And  it  may  be  a  peaceable  war,  as  in  this  case — two 
great  railroads  trying  to  equal  the  facilities  of  each  other! 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims,  But  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  weaker  roads,  which  are 
not  able  to  maintain  such  iine  termmal  facilities. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHs.  I  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  of  this  country 
have  what  they  call  "  basing  pointa"  I  suppose  New  York  City  is  > 
basing  point,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Lov£TT.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  rate  matteis, 
Judge  Sims.    I  can  not  tell  you  very  much  of  them, 

Im-.  Sims.  I  thought,  next  to  Mr.  Thom,  you  were  the  most  super- 
expert  we  have  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  asked  you  all  kinds  of 
questions,  supposing  that  you  knew  in  a  general  way  about  all  of 
tnem. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  You  flatter  me  greatly.    I  do  not  know  about  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  know  something,  in  a  general  way,  about  traffic  mat- 
ters, but  when  you  ask  me  about  particular  basing  points  I  can  not 
tell  you.  Judge. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  had  quite  a  contention  between  the  railroads  basing 
on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  running  through  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Atlante, 
Ga.,  and  the  Nashville  milling  people  have  what  they  call  milling  in 
transit — if  that  is  what  it  is  called  i 

Mr,  Thom,  Milling  in  transit? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  muling  in  transit.  Now,  it  was  claimed  that  frtuo 
these  basing  points  on  the  Ohio  River  wheat  would  be  shipped  is 
wheat  to  Atlanta,  as  though  it  was  going  direct  to  Atlanta,  and  the 
'  through  rate  was  charged,  say,  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  but  giving 
the  privilege  for  the  wheat  to  stop  off  in  Nashville  and  stay  there 
six  months,  and  then  give  a  Bour  rate  or  a  rate  on  the  manufactured 
product  of  this  wheat  to  Atlanta  that  was  equal  to  the  rate  from  or 
not  exceeding  the  rate  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta  in  the  first  instance : 
but  in  shipping  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta — ^not  to  Atlanta,  but  to 
some  point  nearer  to  Nashville  than  Atlanta 

Mr.  Abahson.  Intermediate  point. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  one  nearer  Nashville  than  Atlanta,  that  Atlanta 
being  the  basing  point  the  charge  was  made  from  Kashville  on  the 
flour  to  Atlanta,  adding  the  local  rate  from  Atlanta  to  this  point  to 
which  the  flour  was  actually  going ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
cost  Nashville  flour  people  that  much  more  money  than  it  would  by 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  milling-in-transit  rate. 

Now,  I  understand  that  a  basing  point,  operated  in  that  way,  im- 
poses upon  every  town  or  shipper  or  consumer  within  that  baang 
radius  the  same  rates  plus  the  rate  from  the  basing  point  to  an 
intermediate  point,  although  that  intermediate  point  may  be  on  the 
line  over  which  the'  property  would  go  if  it  went  to  Atlanta.  Now, 
that  is  my  idea  of  the  practical  effect  of  fixing  a  basing  point  Is 
that,  in  a  general  way.  correct?  I  do  not  know,  I  am  asking  for 
information. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  not  traffic  man  enough  to  answer  as  to  whether 
you  would  call  that  a  basing  rate  or  not.    I  know  that  thei«  ate 
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cei-tain  basing  points  that  are  used  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  rate 
to  some  other  point. 

That  is  simply  part  of  the  argument — part  of  the  reasons  for  ar- 
riving at  it — out  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  rate  struc- 
ture of  the  country  to  give  you  any  information  really  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  rates  or  rate  making,  or  rates  from  different  basing  points. 
Mr.  Sims.  Let -me  state  a  concrete  case,  then,  that  vill  illustrate  it. 
If  you  do  not  know,  of  course  you  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  TuoH.  There  will  be  certain  rate  men  on  the  witness  stand 
from  the  various  rate  territories  of  the  country  and  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  learning  these  things  from  them. 
Mr.  SiHS.  I  suppose  they  are  special  experts  on  that^ 

Mr.  Thom.  SirT 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  suppose  they  are  special  experts  on  rate  matters,  but 
I  should  think  that  this  committee  of  railroad  executives  would  be 
experts  on  all  of  them ;  perhaps  not  the  details,  but  in  a  general  way. 
Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  been  in  litigation  involving  rate  matters.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  principles  of  rate  making, 
but  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  deal  with  concrete  rates  from  any 
particular  place,  and  how  any  particular  rate  is  made,  except  the 
rates  involved  in  that  particular  litigation.  I  know,  in  a  general 
way,  the  principles  of  rate  making. 

Mr.  SiHB.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about. 

Mr.  Lovsrr.  But  I  would  not  undertake  to  deal  with  any  concrete 
rate  problem,  i)ecause  the  conditions  change  and  we  can  not  discuss 
the  merits  of  a  rate  unless  we  know  all  of  the  circumstances  that 
enter  into  its  making. 

Mr.  S1M8.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  nile  that  is  a<lonted  in 
rate  making  by  railroads,  with  reference  to  wliat  they  call  "basing 
points." 

Now,  suppose  freight  is  leaving  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  going  in  or 
out — I  do  not  care  what — to  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Judge  Sims,  I  believe  Mr.  Thom  will  tetl  you  that 
under  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  short-and-long-haul  clause  the 
commission  has  either  done  away  with  basing  points  or  greatly  modi- 
fied them. 

Mr.  Tboh.  Greatly  modified  them. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  would  prefer.  Judge  Sims — of  course,  I  will  under- 
take to  answer  your  question 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  be  frank  with  you  on  that  question.  I  want 
to  get  this  in  regarding  terminals;  that  is  why  I  am  laying  this 
foundation. 

Mr.  LovBiT.  Of  course,  we  will  send  traffic  men  here  who  will 
Huswer  any  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  Adahson.  It  is  dangerous  to  fool  with  them ;  I  think  we  had 
better  take  our  chances  wiui  you. 

Mr.  Sues.  My  experience  with  experts,  without  any  discredit  to 
them,  has  always  been  that  they  know  exactly  how  to  tell  what  they 
want  to  tell  and  exactly  how  to  keep  a  layman  from  finding  out  what 
he  wants  to  and  does  not  know  how. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  will  do  my  best. 
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Mr.  S1M8.  But  you  are  general,  and  therefore  I  am  considering  yon 
good  on  all  of  them,  and  not  an  expert  on  dodging,  because  I  do  not 
tliink  you  show  any  attempt  to  do  anything  in  that  line.  But  here  is 
a  manufacturing  company  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  manufacturing  ma- 
terial. It  gets  a  through  rate  to  Atlanta.  Now,  on  the  same  rail- 
road, 50  miles  nearer  Louisville  than  Atlanta,  we  will  say,  there  is  a 
manufacturing  concern  that  uses  that  material  broiight  from  Ijouia- 
ville.  I  am  only  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  freight  ter- 
minal in  Atlanta  similar  to  that  in  New  York,  a  great,  expensive 
freight  terminal  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  I  understand,  in  effwt,  and 
in  operation  to-day,  tliat  the  railroad  company  will  chai^  freight 
on  this  manufacturing  material  which  is  unloaded  50  miles  nearer 
Louisville  than  Atlanta  the  full  rate  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta  plna 
the  rate  from  Atlanta  back  to  the  manufacturing  point,  50  miles. 
Now,  in  that  rate,  the  freight  not  going  to  Atlanta,  stopping  as  it 
went  on,  never  having  gone  inside  of  the  Atlanta  terminal — it  does 
not  need  the  Atlanta  terminal,  does  not  use  it  directly  or  indirectly — 
do  you  think  it  is  commercially  just  and  fair  that  a  terminal  charge, 
or  a  iX)rtion  of  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  an  interest  charge  on  temaina] 
bonds  should  be  placed  upon  this  man  outside  of  Atlanta,  who  has  a 
sliorter  haul,  to  that  extent  becoming  a  burden  upon  his  products? 
I  am  speaking  about  the  policy,  the  principle  involved  in  such  t 
practice,  if  such  a  practice  exists^ 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  think  that  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  your  question  better  by  telling  of  an 
immemorial  practice  in  making  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Whether 
that  is  still  m  force  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  But  we  will  tako 
Reno,  Nev.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Reno,  Nev.,  was  formerly, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  still,  made  by  taking  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  the  transcontinental  rate,  and  adding  to 
that  the  local  rate  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  San  Francisco  tock 
to  Keno.  The  carload  of  freight  will  move  overland  to  Reno  and 
stop  there,  never  going  to  San  Francisco,  but  the  shipper  pays 
exactly  what  it  would  cost  him  if  that  car  of  freight  had  gone  to 
San  Francisco  and  been  hauled  back.  The  Reno  man,  on  a  supei^ 
ficial  examination,  will  say,  "That  is  not  fair;  this  car  does  not  go 
to  San  Francisco;  the  Southern  Pacific  ought  not  to  be  paid  for 
hauling  this  freight  to  San  Francisco  and  back  to  Reno  when  it 
hauls  it  only  to  Reno."  And  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  as  if  he 
were  right.  Now,  the  Southern  Pacific's  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
rate  from  New  York  to  Reno  overland  really  ought  to  be  higher  than 
this  combination  makes  it;  that  considering  the  whole  traffic  of  the 
railroad,  the  fixed  charges,  and  a)]  the  obligations,  and  to  afford  a 
fair  return  upon  the  property,  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Reno 
ought  to  be  higher  than  the  aggregate  of  these  two  sums.  We  will 
say  that  the  aggregate  of  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  8  dollar  a  hundred  and  the  rate  from  San  Francisco  back  to 
Reno  is  50  cents,  making  the  Reno  rate  $1.50.  The  Southern  Pacific 
will  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  justice  to  the  railroads,  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  Reno  ought  to  be  $2  b,  hundred,  but  it  has  to 
make  the  rate  $1  a  hundred  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  water  competi- 
tion.   That  is  all  it  can  get  out  of  the  San  Francisco  rat«,  for  if  it 
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should  charge  the  Reno  man  $2,  what  he  ought  to  pay,  he  could  send 
it  by  water  to  San  Francisco  and  par  the  local  rate  to  Beno  and  get 
the  freight  at  $1.50.  Therefore  it  cnarges  the  $1.50,  which  is  all  it 
can  get. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then,  in  effect,  you  have  to  meet  water  competition 
eve^Tffhere,  in  some  degree  t 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes,  sir.  That  takes  the  New  York-San  Francisco 
as  a  basing  rate  and  adds  the  local  back,  when  the  freight  never  goes 
to  San  Francisco  or  within  IfiO  miles  of  San  Francisco.  Does  that 
answer  your  question  f 

Mr.  Sims.  I  knew  all  that. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  very  sonr 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  all  right;  it  goes  in  these  hearings.  We  had 
that  up  before,  though,  and  that  is  why  I  happened  to  know  about 
it.  The  railroad  company  has  to  meet  the  water  competition  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  or  else  not  do  business.  Now,  Reno 
prefers  to  pay  the  local  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Reno  in  order  to 
get  the  advantage  to  that  extent  of  the  water  reduction. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SiuB.  I  understand  that  perfectly,  and  understand  why  it  is. 
That  is  a  special  case  and  a  case  where  it  is  compelled  by  water  com- 
petition. But  the  question  I  am  getting  at — ^you  have  answered  here, 
and.  I  think,  very  correctly,  that  the  terminal  costa  are  going  to  in- 
crease, and  you  have  shown  here  why  the  New  York  Central  had  to 
meet  the  terminal  expenditure  for  passenger  traffic  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Lov«TT.  I  can  answer  very  briefly,  Judge  Sims 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  ask  it,  so  as  to  mase  it  contiguous.  Your  com* 
pany  operates  from  San  Francisco  to  Reno,  does  it 

&b-.  IxjVBTT.  No ;  the  Southern  Pacific  does. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  the  Southern  Pacific 

Mr.  LoVETT,  Yes. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Now,  if  some  other  great  company,  a  strong  railroad 
company,  enters  San  Francisco  and  puts  up  enormous,  beautiful,  and 
attractive  passenger  terminals,  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  order  to 
cwnpete  with  it,  just  as  you  have  described  In  New  York,  puts  up  a 
very  fine  terminal  there,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  reduce  their 
ability  to  perform  their  general  service  as  well  as  they  otherwise 
could,  ought  the  Reno  man  have  to  pay  an  additional  cost  on  his 
freight  that  neither  goes  to  San  Francisco  nor,  if  it  did,  would  enter  a 
passenger  terminal  1  I  am  trying  to  see  what  effect  these  increasing 
passenger  terminal  services  are  going  to  have  in  an  econmnic  way 
upon  the  railroads,  unless  there  is  a  specific  terminal  charge  paid  by 
the  passengers  who  use  them. 

Mr.  Lovett;  I  can  make  this  general  answer,  Judge  Sims:  You 
can  not  split  up  the  different  elements  in  the  cost  of  railroad  trans- 
portation. It  )s  easy  to  find  sources  of  revenue,how  much  from  pas- 
sengers, how  much  from  freight,  and  how  much  from  particular 
commodities.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  attempted  to 
require  the  separation  of  the  expenses  on  the  passenger  and  freight 
bnaneeR,  and  we  are  making  some  statistics.  What  they  do  with 
them  I  do  not  know.    But  your  idea,  as  I  gather  it,  is  that  it  is  not 
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fair,  for  instance,  to  require  a  shipper  of  freight  to  be  taxed  with 
any  part  of  the  capital  of  providing  these  great  passenger  terminals. 
Mr.  SiMB.  That  is  the  thought. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  that  is  the  thought.  You  can  follow  that  out, 
for  instance,  by  saying  that  here  is  a  coal  shipper  that  does  not  use 
freight  houses  or  freight  terminals.  Is  it  fair  to  require  him  to  bear 
n  part  of  the  expense,  not  merely  of  providing  a  passenger  terminal 
in  Xew  York  but  of  freight  stations  all  along  the  line  and  passenger 
stations  at  various  points  along  the  line^  There  is  about  as  much 
reason  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  shipper  of  freight  who  does  not 
use  the  New  York  terminal  is  interested  in  the  general  operations 
of  the  New  York  Central.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  construction 
of  this  very  expensive  terminal  in  New  York  was  a  good  businees 
proposition  for  the  New  York  Central;  that  it  either  preserved  its 
revenue  against  the  aggressions  of  a  competitor  or  produced  addi- 
tional revenue.  In  either  event  it  lightened  the  burden  on  the  ship- 
per. If  it  was  not  a  good  business  proposition,  if  it  was  not  fw 
the  interest  of  the  New  York  Central  to  build  this  terminal,  and 
for  the  Pennsylvania  to  build  its  terminal,  it  was  not  for  anybody's 
benefit  But,  theoretically,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  uie 
situation  actuallyrtbe  construction  of  those  terminals  was  good  busi- 
ness for  the  general  welfare,  and  either  by  increasing  the  passenger 
business  or  by  holding  what  they  had  to  their  lines,  they  swell  the 
general  resources  and  general  revenue  of  the  company  and  to  some 
extent  lighten  the  charge  wbicli  the  freight  shipper  would  otherwise 
have  to  bear. 

Mr.  SiuB.  For  competitive  purposes  and  the  purposes  you  have 
]'ust  named,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  De;^ond  ciiticism :  it  is  ideal.  But  we 
get  right  back  to  the  q^uestion.  Is  it  a  nation-wide  benefit?  You  de- 
scribed yesterday,  I  think  it  was,  a  large  number  of  weak  roads  that 
were  carrying  more  traffic  than  the  strong  ones.  Now,  ever>-  compet- 
itive action  of  this  sort  further  weakens  the  weak  road,  and  if  the 
weak  road  performs  a  service  as  it  should  be  performed,  of  course 
the  stockholders  mut^t  either  accept  less  revenue  or  the  patrons  must 
pay  a  higher  rate,  or  else  absolute  bankruptc?  must  come  by  sndi 
means  of  competition.  Now,  competition  is  a)l  right  if  competitioa 
is  to  be  the  theory ;  but  to  avoid  competition  is  the  very  reason  why 
these  great  systems  of  railroads  have  been  brought  up  and  built  up — 
to  have  as  few  competitive  points  as  possible. 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  do  not  agwe  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  if  competition  as  a  principle  and  as  a  practice, 
general  competition,  is  beneficial,  then  the  more  competition  the  bet- 
ter for  the  public,  for  the  people. 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  am  not  expected  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent 
where  your  are  expressing  jour  own  opinions. 

Mr,  SIMS.  No;  that  is  simply  my  own  opinion.  I  would  not  expect 
you  to  indorse  my  views  unless  they  are  yours.  And  in  ^ia  case  I 
am  not  expressing  my  views:  I  am  onlv  saying  what  appears  to  me 
would  be  the  effect  if  competition  is  to1>e  the  rule  adopted  with  ref- 
erence to  public  utilities.  If  all  lines  are  to  be  competitive  th^ 
would  all  nave  to  build  fine  passenger  stations,  or  none  build  them. 
But  where  competition  is  reduced,  and  by  the  very  reduction  of 
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competition  you  have  built  up  such  great  systems  as  the  Pernisylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Union  Pacific — I  mean  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  owners,  the  number  of  competitive  properties — 
you  have  brought  about  a  benefit.  Now,  if  reducing  competition  in 
an  area  is  a  gc^  thing,  why  would  it  not  apply  to  the  whole  United 
States,  if  it  could  be  so  applied? 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  do  not  beneve  that  reducing  competition  is  a  good 
thing.  I  hare  expressed  myself  several  times  before  this  committee 
as  distinctly  in  favor  of  competition  in  facilities  and  service. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know  vou  have.  But  reducing  competititm  among 
quite  a  number  of  railroads  was  what  made  the  New  York  Centriu 
system,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LovKTT.  I  do  not  understand  so. . 

Mr,  Sims.  It  made  the  Pennsylvania,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  understand  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Without  asking  for  any  particular  system,  did  you  not 
say  yesterday  that  many  of  these  systems,  or  some  of  them,  have 
absorbe<l  many  weak,  unprofitable  lines  and  made  them  a  part  of 
their  system? 

Mr.  LovETi',  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  people  on 
those  weak  lines  to  have  them  thus  absorbed? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Therefore  this  elimination  of  competition 

■  Mr.  IjOYYnT.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  absorbed  weak  lines 
that  were  competitors. 

Mr.  SiHS.  You  mean  technically,  I  suppose.  Well,  it  was  a  l>enefit 
to  them,  or  they  would  not  have  done  it  f 

Mr.  Loverr.  Yes.    They  got  them  at  a  bargain,  probably. 

Mr.  SiHS.  It  became  a  benefit  to  unify  the  service  in  this  area! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yea.  There  are.  a  good  many  lines  that  we  would 
like  to  alffiorb  that  are  not  competitors  if  we  could  get  them  at  a  satis- 
factory price.    The  question  of  price  enters  in. 

Mr.  Sims.  -You  would  like  to  absorb  the  Pennsylvania,  I  imagine, 
and  the  New  York  Central,  if  you  could  buy  them  at  a  profit;  I 
mean  if  you  could  make  money  by  doing  so? 

Mr.  LoTETT.  It  is  a  little  too  big  for  us. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  said  you  would  like  to;  I  did  not  say  you  could  do  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  given  thought  to  this  or  not, 
but  when  we  take  the  burden  of  transportation — call  it  a  burden  or 
a  benefit,  whichever  way  you  want  to — of  all  transportation,  railway 
and  water,  higbwai^,  trolley  or  other  kind  of  railroad,  transportation 
of  every  kind!  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  a  general  and  large  way,  taken 
altogether  and  all  added  together,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer — what  he  finally  pays  lor 
it,  upon  the  average! 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  I  have  no'  information  on  that  subject.  Judge  Sims. 

Mr.  Sius.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  railroad  companies  are  shown 
in  round  numbers  to  be  $4,000,000,000  a  year  now  for  such  as  have 
reported  gross  earnings.  Of  course,  the  shipper  or  patron  pays  the 
gross  charge:  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  net  Now,  I  have  not 
heard  of  anybody  claiming  that  the  railroads  of  this  country,  includ- 
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ing  every  element  of  value,  are  worth  over  $20,000,000,000.  In  five 
yeai-s  the  gross  earnings  would  absolutely  pay  for  every  railroad  in 
the  United  States,  with  all  elements  of  value  now  included. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  The  gross  earnings! 

Mr.  Sims.  The  gross  earnings  would  absolutely  pay  for  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  in  Sve  years. 

Mr.  Ijovbtt.  But  who  would  pay  the  operating  expenses! 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  talking  about  what  it  would  cost  the  person  who 

Eays  the  gross  earnings;  and  gross  earnings  of  every  kind  are  net 
isses  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Judge  Sims,  you  know  the  cotton  grower  and  tl» 
wheat  grower  will  tell  yon  that  the  producer  pays  the  cost  of  the 
freight,  and  the  man  who  buys  the  cotton  and  wheat  will  probably 
say  that  the  consumer  pays  it  That  is  a  big  economic  discussion  that 
I  can  not  go  into. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  this  railroad  problem  is  not  a  very  big  economic  one, 
in  a  national  vay,  X  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  LovKTr.  It  is;  very  big. 

Mr.  SiHs.  Of  course,  if  rates  are  reduced  from  the  wheat-growing 
regions  of,  say,  Kansas  to  New  York,  the  price  of  wheat  products 
will  be  reduced  to  some  extent  in  New  York,  and  the  price  of  wheat 
will  be  to  some  extent  advanced  in  Kansas,  due  to  that; 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  a  theory.  Judge. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  farmer  who  ^ips  jrom  Iowa  does  not  get  all  the 
benefit  of  a  reduction  of  rates,  because  if  the  purchaser  of  the  farm 
products  in  New  York,  who  distributes  them  there,  can  buy  them 
that  much  cheaper,  of  course,  he  will  do  it.  Consequently,  when 
there  is  1  cent  more  charged  for  carrying  these  products  from  the 
place  of  production  to  the  place  of  final  and  ultimate  consumptitHL 
than  might  by  some  change  in  the  method  of  transportation  be 
charged,  it  must  be  either  a  net  loss  entirely  to  the  shipper  or  a  nrt 
benefit  entirely  to  the  consumer,  or  a  dinded  cost  and  reduction! 

Mr,  LovETT.  That  is  a  problem  in  economics  upon  which  I  have 
some  views,  but  I  think  you  are  quite  aa  capable  of  deciding  that 
question  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  inevitable  that  such  would  be  the 
result,  only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Therefore,  every  consumer 
of  products  that  pays  freight  of  any  kind,  wherever  he  may  be  ratu- 
ated,  is  vitally  interested  in  the  cost  oi  transportation,  and  that 
makes  him  vitally  interested  in  every  element  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  LovETT.  My  own  opinion,  if  I  may  observe  right  here,  is  that 
99  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  more  interested  in 
the  quality  of  the  service  than  in  these  fine  shades  of  cost. 

Mt.  Sims.  Mr.  Lovett,  would  a  man  in  New  York^  making  bread, 
care  anything  about  whether  the  wheat  was  shipped  m  a  silver-lined 
car  or  in  an  open  flat,  just  so  he  got  it? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  No;  but  he  would  be  interested  in  facilities  that  would 
put  it  to  him  when  it  was  needed. 

Mr.  SiHB.  With  the  greatest  expedition  and  the  least  charge  on  the 
wheat.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Lovett :  Do 
you  not  think  that  if  conditions  remain  as  they  are  now — if  the  States 
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retain  all  their  powers  to  regulate  and  do  the  things  tliey  are  doing, 
and  the  United  States  Government  exercises  such  as  it  sees  proper — 
that  the  economic  hindrances  which  are  now  felt  by  the  railroad  cran- 
panies  in  the  way  of  credit  operations  are  going  to  be  increased 
instead  of  decreased  t 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SiHs,  Is  it  not  naturally  inevitable! 

Mr.  LowiT.  I  think  the  present  method  of  regulation  is  intoler- 
able or  will  become  so. 

Mr.  SiHs.  Do  you  mean  bv  *'  intolerable  "  that  it  is  going  to  cost, 
if  it  is  continued  to  its  probabilities,  a  sum  which  the  people  will  not 
agree  to  pay  in  freight  or  passenger  fares  1 

Mr.  LovsTT.  I  win  not  say  that  it  is  going  to  cost  any  such  siuns  as 
you  suggest  It  may  or  may  not.  But  it  is  going  to  deprive  the 
people  of  the  additional  transportation  fadUities  they  must  have  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  is  it  not  going  to  increase  the  cost  to  us  of  those 
that  we  have? 

Mr,  Lovun.  I  think  it  will, 

Mr.  SiHS.  Why,  this  very  matter  of  tennlnals;  if  the  cost  of  ter- 
minals is  going  to  be  an  ever-increasing  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of 
a  railwav  line,  and  the  cost  of  these  terminals  must  be  absorbed  in 
part  at  feast — assumed,  if  you  want  to  use  that  word — even  that  of 
itself  will  increase  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railroads  to  a  very 
great  extent  that  can  not  now  oe  foreseen.  Along  a  line  that  is  a 
rather  delicate  one  at  this  time,  can  anybody  forsee  now  what  effect 
or  what  the  cost  of  the  labor  charge  upon  railroad  services  is  going 
to  be  in  the  future  i 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  foresee  just  what  effect  it  is 
going  to  have  i 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  lessen. 

Mr.  SiHS.  That  it  will  not  grow  less! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  I  do  not  say  that  it  should.  I  think,  labor  ought 
to  be  well  paid,  fairly  paid. 

Mr.  Suis.  And  I  see  immediately,  since  the  decision  of  the  Adam- 
son  law  case,  that  the  railroads  are  applying  for  15  per  cent  increase 
in  freight  rates. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  notice  an  application  is  made  by  most  of  the  roads. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  there  is  an  application  for  15  per  cent  increase 
in  freight  rates  due,  I  suppose,  to  some  extent,  perhaps  very  largely, 
to  the  supposed  increase  by  reason  of  putting  the  Adamson  law  into 
operation. 

Mr.  LovBTT,  I  read  Mr.  Sea's  statement  to  the  effect  that  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  alone  added  six  millions  a  year  to  the  operating 
costs  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  increase  of  the  wages  due  to  the 
application  of  the  Adamson  law  meant  nine  millions,  and  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  materials  required  in  maintenance  and 
operation,  which  Mr.  Bea  estimated  at  one  half  of  the  total  cost, 
the  other  half  being  labor,  added  an  amount  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  which,  wiUt  increase  in  taxation  due  to  recent  acts  of  Con- 
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gress,  meant  a  total  addition  to  the  operating  costs  and  taxes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  aggi-egating  ^9,000,000  a  year.  If  that  is  true — 
and  I  have  no  sort  of  aoubt  it  is — it  simply  means  that  the  Pennsyl- 
Tania  and  all  other  roads  similarly  situated  must  have  an  increase  in 
rates. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Judge  Sims,  pardon  me  right  there.  Congress,  in 
passing  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law,  provided  a  method  of  deter- 
mining a  dispute  as  to  whether  there  would  be  an  increased  cost  on  a 
S roper  compliance  with  that  law,  and  if  so,  how  much  it  would  be. 
ow,  my  suggestion  to  you  is  that  if  you  would  avoid  that  conUct 
for  tiie  present  and  avoid  the  law  by  letting  the  men  run  12^  miles 
an  hour,  with  properly  loaded  trains,  and  base  your  application  for 
insreased  rates  on  the  irrifutable  fact  that  money  is  cneapM*  oow- 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  does  not  buy 
so  much,  I  think  you  would  have  some  hope  of  your  increase. 

Mr,  DavETT.  We  know,  Judge  Adamson,  just  what  it  is  going  to 
cost  us. 

Mr.  Adaihson.  You  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  if  you  do  not 
regard  it ;  but  if  you  regard  it  and  let  those  men  run  lOO-mile  runs 
in  eight  hours,  which  they  all  say  they  can  do,  it  will  be  quite  different 
from  Mr.  Ilea's  estimates. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes ;  those  men  talk — they  are  very  shrewd  and  they 
are  good  negotiators ;  I  do  not  know  any  abler  men  in  the  country — 
but  we  know  what  it  amounts  to.  We  Iniow  if  we  increase  the  speed 
of  our  freight  trains  we  have  got  to  reduce  the  load. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper 
load. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  And  if  we  reduce  the  load,  we  will  have  to  run  more 
freight  trains  and  employ  more  men. 

ilT.  Adahson.  Engineers  and  conductors  came  to  our  committee 
room  and  told  us  that  if  you  figure  on  your  drawbead  breaks  and 
delayed  time  caused  by  derailed  trains,  that  will  more  than  counter- 
balance the  saving. 

Mr.  LowiT.  It  is  too  bad  that  out  of  all  the  supposed  talent  Uiat 
is  engaged  in  railroad  operations  in  this  countir,  the  universal  con- 
viction of  the  men  who  are  running  the  railroads  is  to  the  contrary. 
Put  one  of  these  men  that  came  before  your  committee  and  told  you 
that  in  the  position  of  superintendent  and  see  how  long  he  would  act 
on  that  principle. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  is  too  bad,  but  nevertheless  it  looks  reason^le 
that  all  the  numerous  conductors  and  engineers  who  run  your  trains 
may  be  supposed  to  know  as  much  about  the  actual  physical  opera- 
tion as  superintendents  and  managers. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  but  you  must  also  c(»isider  when  a  man  is  trad- 
ing. 

Mr.  Adamson.  We  have  got  to  consider  that;  and  in  oonsidering 
that  differraice,  we  passed  a  law  to  determine  it. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  get  anywhue 
by  forestalling  or  trying  to  forestall  the  metiira  and  inSrumentalit^ 
provided  by  Gsngress  to  decide  that  dispute  between  you. 
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Mr.  Lo%'BTT.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  effort  to  forestall  it; 
but  the  railroads  can  show  fo  anybody  their  present  condition  re- 
sulting from  these  various  items.  They  have  so  much  net  money, 
the  rates  remain  the  same,  and  we  have  so  much  net  under  former 
conditions.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  price  of  coal ;  we  know  what 
that  is.  We  know  what  these  additional  taxes  are.  We  know  what 
difference  we  are  paying  for  material,  for  equipment,  and  every- 
thing that  is  used  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  road.  There 
is  no  theory  about  that.  And  we  think  we  know  pretty  well  what 
the  additional  cost  of  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law  is. 
■  Mr.  Adamson.  You  have  got  a  commission  appointed  to  hear  that 
daring  the  next  nine  months.  • 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes;  and  if  we  wait  for  the  report  of  that  commission 
for  nine  minths  to  see  what  they  are  going  to  do,  some  of  the  roads 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  had  better  change  the  way  you  have  been 
figuring  and  tell  the  men  that  necessary  overtime  is  allowed  and  let 
them  run  a  hundred  miles  in  eight  hours,  as  they  said  they  could  do. 

Mr,  Lo^TBTT.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  they  can  run  a  hundred 
miles  in  eight  hours;  but  when  they  do  it  we  must  put  on  more  trains 
and  employ  more  men. 

Mr.  Adahson.  You  mean  if  you  stop  overloading  your  trains  and 
make  them  less  than  2  miles  long,  witii  two  or  three  eng^es  at  the 
head  of  each  one,  you  will  have  to  put  on  more  trains,  of  course. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  aenv  very  emphatically  that  they  are  overloading. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  should  be  required  that  you  do  not  overload  your 
trains  and  do  not  run  them  too  long  and  that  you  do  make  trains  that 
are  mt^ile. 

Mr.  LovBPT.  Any  railroad  man  that  overloads  his  train  ought  to  be 
fired. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  see  it  down  in  my  country  every  time  I  sea  one. 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  Judge,  perhaps  you  are  not  as  good  a  judge  of  over- 
loading trains  as  railroad  men. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  have  been  an  administrator  of  railroads  as  long 
as  you  have.  I  have  seen  the  trouble  that  these  men  have  with  trains 
br^ttdng  down  and  costing  you  more  than  if  you  made  them  of  the 
proper  size. 

You  and  I  are  both  administrators  of  these  raUroads.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  you  get  paid  for  it  and  I  do  not ;  and  I  am  not  on  the 
side  between  one  class  of  employees  and  another. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Nor  am  I,  Judge. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  want  to  atop  back  to  where  I  started. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  thought  I  would  relieve  Judge  Sims  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  was  a  very  interesting  break  in. 
.    Mr.  EsoH.  I  assume  Judge  Lovett  would  like  to  finish  his  testi- ' 
mony  by  half  past  1.    lliere  are  two  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  not  yet  put  their  questions.    Would  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  finish  with  Judge  Lovett  to-day  t 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Townsend  if  thay 
can  finish. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  trying  to  finish  as  quiddy  as  I  can. 
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Mr.  Adahson.  How  much  time  do  you  want,  Mr.  Hamiltont 

Mr.  Hauilton.  I  do  not  care  how  much  time  I  get.  I  have  anlj  a 
few  questions. 

Mr.  AsAHaoN.  How  much  time  will  you  take,  Mr.  Simst 

Mr.  SiHa.  It  all  depends  on  Judge  Lovett's  answers. 

Mr.  LowTT.  I  will  answer  yes  and  no,  if  you  so  desire. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  you  to  answer  as  you  have  been  answering.  I  am 
after  information.  I  have  not  come  into  this  investigation  with  a 
fixed  opinion  one  way  or  another.  I  want  to  get  all  the  information 
I  can  get  out  of  you  gentlemen:  I  know  this  country  will  regard 
your  opinions  as  entitled  to  weight,  and  I  see  no  objection  on  earth 
to  what  Mr.  Adamson  has  said  or  to  the  answers  Mr.  Lovett  has 
given. 

Mr.  HAunmiN.  I  think  the  best  information  on  earth  is  informa- 
tion that  is  boiled  down. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Then,  if  you  want  to  abridse  this  examination — ^if  yon 
want  to  boil  it  down — we  might  as  well  say  we  will  adjourn  in  10 
days. 

Mr.  Hahilton.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  do  not  want  to  get  away  from  what  I  had  in  niy  mind 
and  what  I  was  intending  to  bring  out  by  referring  to  this  application 
for  an  increase.  With  the  tendency  and  effect  of  State  regulation 
and  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  States  which  they  now  lawfully 
exercise,  from  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  occupied  the  field — I 
suppose  that  these  railroads  that  have  applied  for  an  increase  of  rates 
are  pandid  and  sincere  and  that  they  would  not  ask  for  it  if  they  did 
not  think  that  they  had  to  have  it;  that  they  are  not  asking  tor  it 
simply  to  augment  profits.    I  am  assuming  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  think  your  assumption  is  entirely  justified. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  have  no  right  to  draw  any  other  assumption  unlees  I 
knew  facts  to  the  contrary.  Now,  suppose  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  agrees  with  these  railroad  companies  and  authorizes  the 
increase — it  has  no  power  to  make  it  mandatory,  of  course — but  sup- 
pose that  each  State  through  which  these  several  railroads  run,  with 
reference  to  a  part  or  all  of  the  items  on  which  the  increase  is  made, 
exercises  the  power  that  PennBylvania  did  and  nullifies  the  increase. 
Would  the  railroads  get  any  mnefit  by  reason  of  the  increase  if  it 
should  be  so  treated  by  all  the  other  Sbitest 

Mr.  LovBTT,  If  the  decreases  of  the  States  were  put  into  effect  it  is 
obvious  they  would  not. 

Mr.  SiHB.  I  am  supposing  the^  will  do  like  Pennsylvania;  that 
they  will  make  an  order  nullifying  the  increase.  It  is  withiji  the 
powers  of  the  States  in  the  present  condition  of  national  legislation. 
So  there  is  bound  to  be^  necessarily,  with  the  amount  of  power  that 
the  States  have  and  with  the  unoccupied  Federal  field  covered  by 
State  legislation  and  with  the  tendency  to  increase  this  exercise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  States,  that  the  commission  is  powerless 
to  put  in  a  rate  or  to  give  a  rate  tliat  can  be  succesfully  operated 
or  maintained,  and  therefore  the  uncertainty  must  not  only  remain — 
the  uncertainty  that  now  exists — but  it  must  increase.  Now,  is  not 
that  a  thing  to  be  reasonably  apprehended  t 
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Mr.  I/MTTT.  I  have  apprehended  such  conditions.  Of  course,  as 
to  how  far  the  Shreveport  case  may  be  applicable  to  the  particular 
situation  you  describe  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  am  speaking  of  possibilities,  and  possibilities  to  the 
States  that  are  pro&table  to  their  inhabitants  are  very  likely  to  become 
probabilities.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Judge  Lovett,  if  Congress  does 
not  have  the  power,  within  the  limitations  of  not  making  a  law  Oiat 
will  operate  to  confiscate  property — if  Congress  does  not  have  the 
power  to  declare  all  classes  of  traflSc  mailable  matter  and  prescribe 
the  rates  of  railway  mail  pay  for  any  and  all  classes  of  property  ? 

Mr,  LovEiT.  I  should  think  so,  within  the  boiinds  of  reasonable 
rates. 

Mr.  Sims,  Railways  doing  an  interstate  business? 

Mr.  Lovett,  Yes,  sir ;  I  tLink  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Congress  has  created  what  is  called  the  parcel-post  law, 
which  simply  added  a  number  of  articles  and'  increased  the  weight 
of  packages  and  also  reduced  the  postage;  and  the  railways  are 
complying  with  it  because  it  is  not  confiscatory.  Now,  sometimes  we 
get  up  the  idea — at  least  it  so  appears  to  me — that  there  is  something 
sacred  about  the  movement  of  the  United  States  mails;  that  if  a 
strike  should  prevent  the  moving  of  the  United  States  mails,  it  would 
be  of  greater  consetiuence  to  the  public  on  that  account.  In  other 
words,  if  it  is  criminal  at  all,  or  immoral,  it  would  be  of  a  higher 
order  of  crirainalitv  or  immorality  to  stop  the  United  States  mailu 
than  other  kinds  of  property  being  transported,  and  we  should  give 
the  United  States  Government  the  power  to  move  the  United  States 
mails.  I  can  not  see  anything  sacred  about  the  moving  of  the  Sears  & 
Koebuck  catalogue  in  interstate  commerce  any  more  than  moving  a 
dozen  of  eggs  through  interstate  commerce,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Now,  if  Congress  can  declare  all  goods  mailable,  regardless  of  size 
or  biilk,  by  simply  prescribing  rules  that  will  make  it  practicable  to 
do  so,  has  not  uie  United  States  Government,  through  Congress,  at 
this  time,  the  power  to  absolutely  control  all  intra  and  interstate 
commerce,  so  far  as  the  rate  to  be  paid  and  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions, by  simply  extending  the  present  parcel-post  law  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated? 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  have  not  supposed  Congress  had  the  power  to  de- 
clare everything  mail  matter. 

Mr.  Sims.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Lovett.  It  is  not  mail.matter, 

Mr.  Sims,  What  is  constitutionally  expressed  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Constitution  expresses  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  it  is  not  unconstitutional  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Lovett,  Congress  can  not  make  a  cow  a  horse  by  simply 
declaring  it  so. 

Mr,  Adamson.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  "mail  matter."  It 
says  "  post  offices  and  post  roads," 

Mr,  Lovett,  I  think  this  answers  your  question.  Judge  Sims,  if  I 
understand  it:  Congress  has  the  same  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce and  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  interstate  commerce  as 
it  has  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  the  mails. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Now,  in  practit-e  and  in  theory,  what  is  the  difference 
in  sending  a  50-pound  package  over  a  railway  train 

Mr,  LovETT.  And  sending  a  carload  of  coals 

Mr.  SiMB,  Yes;  and  sending  a  500- pound  package f 

Mr.  Lo^'EiT.  The  difference  is  a  50-pound  package  and  a  500-pound 
package. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  in  principle  and  legal  effect  or  constitutional 
power.  The  facilities  certainly  do  not  depend  upon  coustitutio&al 
requirements.  I  think  your  m-st  answer  was  exactly  correct,  thit 
Congress  does  have  the  power.  It  might  not  be  wise  to  exercise  it, 
and  it  may  never  do  it,  but  it  does  have  the  power  to  declare  all  kinds 
of  products  transportable  in  the  mails,  and  prescribe  the  classes  and 
the  rates  and  everything  as  it  does  now,  touching  the  present  parcel 
post. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  stated  in  my  answers  to  questions  before,  several 
times,  that  according  to  my  imder^anding  oi  the  power  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  Congress  can  make  complete  regulation  of 
commerce  on  interstate  railroads — railroads  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  I  believe  it  can  do  that  without  the  necessity  of  declar- 
ing a  carload  of  coal  to  be  parcel-post  matter — subject  to  parcel-post 
transportation  or  mail  matter.  It  comes  under  the  power  of  CongresE 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  I  think  Congress  has  complete 
■  power  over  the  subject,  with  existing  corporations,  and  it  is  merelv 
a  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  and  most  practical  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject — how  will  operate — whether  best  on  existing  cor- 
porations or  whether  it  will  be  better  to  make  them  Federal  corpora- 
tions  

Mr.  SiHS.  I  am  coming  to  that.  If  we  grant  compulsory  national 
charters,  can  we  not  make  that  one  of  the  general  provisions,  that 
the  railroad  company  shall  carry,  at  the  rates  prescribed,  whatever 
Congress  declares  to  be  mailable  matter  or  subject  to  be  carried  bv 
these  railroads,  and  prescribe  the  termst 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  a  constitutional  question.  If  Federal  incor- 
poration were  not  compulsorvj  but  left  optional,  Congress  could  re- 
quire corporations,  as  a  condition,  to  assent  to  any  condition  that 
Congress  might  impose,  and  it  would  be  a  part  of  the  contract.  But 
if  it  is  to  be  compulsory,  I  do  not  think  Congress  can  compel  them 
to  carry  except  at  reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  rate  that  is  not  confiscatory  is  constitutional,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  can,  in  this  way,  take  charge  of  the  traffic  all  over 
the  country? 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  in  which  case,  the  States  through  which  the  rail- 
toad  may  run,  through  its  regulations,  could  not  affect  itt 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  it  could  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  thought  to  be  t« 
the  economic  advantage  of  the  railway  service  of  the  country. 

Mr.  LovETT.  To  the  extent  that  it  involves  rates  and  the  issuing 
of  securities 

Mr.  StMB.  Bates  is  all  of  it.    That  is  very  fundamental,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  LovETT.  No ;  I  think  the  most  urgent  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
the  necessity  of  regulating  the  issuance  of  securities. 
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Mr.  Sims.  How  can  you  market  securities  unless  you  can  show  to 
the  parties  to  whom  you  wish  to  sell  them,  that  you  have  a  rate  that 
will  enable  you  to  pay  the  interest? 

Mr.  LovETT.  You  can  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  rates  is  a  fundamental  matter  then,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHB.  As  stated  yesterday. 

Mr.  IjOvbtt.  Yes, 

Mr.  Stub.  You  remember  Senator  Cummins's  inquiry  the  other  day 
of  you  was,  in  substance,  what  can  be  done  to  give  the  weak  ntilroa^ 
what  they  need  and  must  have,  without  giving  the  strong  roads  the 
same  degree  of  aid,  which  they  do  not  need!  1  believe  that  was  the 
substance  of  Senator  Cummins's  question. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  I  should  prefer  to  refer  to  the  record, 

Mr.  SiHB.  That  covers  the  substance  of  the  inquiry.  As  I  under- 
stand, he  wanted  to  know  what  Conp^ss  can  do — what  can  be  done — 
to  give  the  weak  railroads  such  relief  as,  they  need,  without  giving 
that  same  relief  to  the  strong  roads,  which  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  I  expressed  my  views  on  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  your  views  were  that  the  Government  would  have 
to  do  it;  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  other  roads  partici- 
pating in  it 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Or,  in  substence,  that  I  do  not  believe  Congress  or 
the  Government  could  compel  a  comparatively  small  group  of  people 
owning  the  stock  of  the  prosperous  roads  to  assume  for  the  whole 
country,  or  for  the  patrons  of  a  weak  road,  a  burden  that  did  not 
concern  them,  but  concerned,  rather,  the  whole  country;  that  if  the 
interests  of  the  country  required  the  weak  road  to  be  operated,  then 
either  the  Government  or  the  whole  people  should  bear  the  burden, 
or  the  people  who  are  served  by  that  road  should  bear  it.  That  it 
should  not  be  put  on  a  particular  group  of  people  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sims,  That  looks  like  it  applies  to  great  terminals  as  well. 

Mr.  LovKTT,  I  do  not  think  it  is  analagous.  A  great  bridge  may 
be  required  to  be  built  over  some  stream  involving  an  extraordinary 
expense.  That  may  be  used  only  by  this  particular  line  for  a  certain 
portion  of  its  haul 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  railroad  must  necessanly  collect  something 
more  out  of  that  portion  of  the  haul  that  does  not  use  the  bridge  than 
they  would  ordinarily  charge! 

Mr.  LovETT.  You  can  not  separate  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  railroad  could  not  exist  without  doing  that? 

Mr,  LovBiT.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Siua.  Because  it  would  be  so  oppressive  to  the  freight  that 
did  go  through  the  tunnel,  where  it  goes  over  a  mountain  or  a  bridge, 
where  it  traverses  a  stream — it  would  be  so  oppressive  to  that  par- 
ticular traffic  as  to  prevent  the  trafBc  from  moving. 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  Union  Pacific  has  several  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road that  does  not  produce  a  dollar. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  know  it  will  be  a  matter  of  relief  to  the  committee,  if 
not  to  you — I  am  about  to  quit — but  I  want  to  come  down  now  to  the' 
inevitable. 
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Mr.  LovETT.  Not  on  my  account. 

Mr.  SiHS.  No ;  not  on  yours.  I  have  no  merc^  on  you. 
Now,  looking  at  it  as  I  do,  that  regulation  will  increase  instead 
of  decreasing  through  Congress,  through  the  States,  and  every  oiha 
regulating  power,  I  can  see  now  that  regulation  may  not  be  profitable 
to  the  present  stockholders  of  these  railroads.  I  can  see  very  easily 
how  it  mav  make  it  less  profitable,  but  the  object  of  all  that  regnlj- 
tion  is,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  viewM  by 
the  regulating  body.  Now,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  serves  a 
section,  which  it  does  serve,  better  than  it  ever  was  served  before,  by 
means  of  consolidation  and  unification ;  by  means  of  the  economies  it 
is  able  to  adopt,  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  serve  the  whole  United  Stat«sf  Of  coarse,  it 
would  eliminate  these  things  you  spoke  of  in  the  way  of  competitive 
service. 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  answer  to  that  is 

Mr.  Sims.  That  would  apply  to  the  Union  Pacific  or  any  other 
well-regulated  railroad. 

Mr,  LovETT.  In  other  words,  whether  one  railroad  should  not  own 
them  all? 

Mr.  SiMB.  And  let  this  charge  for  transportation  facilities,  like 
you  said  about  the  bridge  and  tunnel,  fall  on  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  LovETT.  My  judgment,  as  I  have  expressed  it  several  times,  is 
that  it  would  absolutely  eliminate  competition,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  detriment  to  the  country :  it  would  cause  stagnation  of  improve- 
ments in  railroad  facilities.  You  would  not  have  the  conveniences 
and  service  and  facilities  which  you  have  to-day.  It  takes  the  spur 
of  competition  and  the  spur  of  example  to  make  these  improvements 
and  develop  initiative.  There  was  never  a  truer  expression  than 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  the  necessity  of  meeting 
competition  is  responsible  for  the  development  and  inventions  in  the 
railroad  service  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  railroad  men,  but  my  best  judgment  is  that  competi- 
tion in  ser\ice  and  facilities  is  necessary  for  the  development  and 
improvement  and  progress  of  the  railroad  business  of  this  country, 
and  to  avoid  stagnation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  Judge,  don't  you  think,  if  what  you  say  is  true— 
I  am  not  controverting  it — that  if  competition  in  ownership  is  a 
benefit  to  the  whole  service,  don't  you  think,  then,  that  competition 
in  regulation  might  tend  in  the  same  direction ! 

Mr.  LovETT.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  hamper. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  competitive  regulation} 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  are  in  favor  of  competitive  ownership! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  must  admit 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  know;  "competitive  ownership"  is  a  new 
phrase.    I  am  in  favor  of  competition  in  service  and  lacilitiea 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  competition  in  ownership. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  will  accept  that  phrase.    It  is  a  new  one  to  me. 

Mr.  SiHS.  What  you  mean  is  the  railroads  should  not  be  owned  by 
one  company. 

Mr.  IxtVETT.  Yes ;  I  will  accept  your  answer  to  that  questimi. 
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Mr.  S1H8.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  your  railroad  company, 
or  any  other  railroad,  will  not  do  a  thing  unless  it  will  operate  in  a 
general  way  as  a  benefit  to  the  company} 

Mr,  LovETT.  It  depends  on  your  definition  of  "  benefits."  We  do  a 
^reat  many  things  that  produce  no  financial  reward  or  return,  but 
it  goes  to  ue  general  improvement  of  the  public  relations,  or  it  may 
be  advertising,  or  any  other  matter.  It  is  to  our  benefit  to  have  the 
good  will  of  me  people.  We  do  a  great  many  things  for  the  sake  of 
good  will. 

Mr,  SiHH.  And  you  think  that  competition  between  differrat  com- 
panies serving  the  public  brings  about  more  good  to  the  public? 

Mr.  LovETT.  More  regard  for  the  public. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Does  not  competition  in  systems  as  well  as  in  railroads 
result  in  duplication  of  thfi  instruments  of  service — unnecessary 
duplication  of  instruments  of  service? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  therefore  adds  to  the  general  expense  growing 
out  of  competition  ¥ 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Now,  as  legislators  we  have  to  decide  between  necessary 
facilities — those  that  are  alsolutely  necessary — and  increased  con- 
veniences or  luxuries.  In  deciding  between  them  which  do  yon 
think  the  country  would  indorse? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Why,  Judge  Sims,  the  American  people  is  a  Nation 
of  spenders  and  are  progressive.  Thev  do  not  want  to  be  held 
down  to  the  smallest  amount  on  which  they  can  get  through.  They 
want  the  facilities  and  conveniences  of  doing  liuainess  and  they 
want  comforts,  and,  generally,  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
I  do  not  think  anynMy  woidd  want  to  see  the  Pennsylvania  ter- 
minal in  New  York  or  the  New  York  Central  ternunal  in  New  To^ 
eliminated,  to  avoid  an  infinitesimal  amount  in  the  general  cost  of 
the  transportation  afforded  by  those  companies.  We  must  have 
improvements  and  progress.  The  sentiment  of  the  people,  I  hope, 
never  will  be  such  that  they  ^ant  to  get  through  on  tiie  smallest, 
possible  amount. 

Mr.  Sius.  Suppose  the  New  York  Central,  of  which  you  are  a 
director,  should  run  sleepers  without  charge  on  their  lines.  The 
Pennsylvania,  serving  the  same  points,  would  have  to  do  it  also, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  LovsiT.  Undoubted^. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  would  either  lose  money  by  doing  so  or  charge 
the  people  not  using  those  sleeping  cars  more  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  charged  for  the  service  rendered? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  explains  the  difference  between  what  I  think  is  a 
luxury,  or  comfort,  and  a  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  for 
us  to  adopt  any  policy  which  would  permit  increased  cost  upon  the 
necessaries  of  hfe  that  must  move,  simply  in  order  that  some  pewle 
who  are  not  limited  in  their  resources  may  have  accommodations  for 
which  they  do  not  wholly  pay. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  There  is  no  danger  of  that.  If  the  New  York  Central 
or  the  Pennsylvania  should  give  free  sleeping  service,  and  wanted  to 
increase  their  rates,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
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say  to  them  that  the  burden  of  transportation  was  not  properly  dis- 
tributed and  that  they  should  charge  the  man  using  those  accommo- 


dations, and  get  the  revenue  they  wanted  out  of  the  men  being  car- 
ied  free  in  uie  sleeping  cars. 
Mr.  StHS.  Don't  you  think  that  is  exactly  what  they  ought  to  say! 


Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  danger  from  that 
source. 

Mr.  Sims.  Why  not,  if  competition  makes  it  necessary? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Because  they  know  the  country  would  not  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Supposing  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, both  serving  Chicago — one  should  furnish  free  sleeping  cars, 
the  other  would  have  to  do  it,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  LovBTT,  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  would  they  not  get  their  mon^  for  that  service 
out  of  the  other  people  using  these  transportation  racilities? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  say 
to  them,  "  If  you  can  afford  to  run  these  cars  free,  you  can  reduce 
your  freight  rates,  because  you  are  not  distributing  the  cost  of  your 
service  properly.    We  will  make  you  reduce  them." 

Mr.  SiHs.  Would  you  not  ci»ne  back  and  say,  juet  as  you  hare 
about  the  terminals,  that  it  increases  the  popularity  of  the  road  and 
the  service  to  the  patrons  t 

Mr.  LovBTT.  They  are  not  analogous  at  all,  Judge. 

Mr.  Siua.  Thev  may  not  be.  I  am  trying  to  ask  questions  in  (vdw 
that  I  may  get  tnis  information  from  you. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Then  I  would  say^  as  an  answer,  that  there  is  no  sort 
of  relation  between  suitable  terminal  facilities  and  free  sleeping  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  terminal  in  New  York 
as  is  needed  from  the  standpoint  of  necessity,  I  can  not  see  why  yoa 
should  not  be  permitted  to  do  some  other  expensive  service  along 
that  line  if  it  is  made  necessary  by  competition. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is,  assuming  they  paid  twice  as  much  as  was 


Mr.  Siua  I  am  assuming  they  did,  and  that  it  was  made  neoessaiy 
by  one  terminal  being  buiU,  making  it  necessary  to  build  the  other. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  will  nave  to  take  the  contrary  assumption  that  they 
did  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  can  any  theory  of  public-utility 
economics  justify  the  placing  of  Mr.  Cassa&'s  statue  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  in  New  York  if  it  becmnes  a  charge  on  the  whole  linet 

Mr.  LovKTT.  I  think  that  was  a  very  proper  and  appropriate  ex- 
penditure of  the  company's  money- 
Mr.  Sims.  Of  the  stockholders'  money. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Well,  of  the  stockholders'  money. 

Mr.  SiHS.  That  is  ri^t — the  stockholders'  money. 

Mr.  LovxTT.  I  think  it  was  a  very  proper  expenditure,  whether 
you  choose  to  call  it  the  company's  money  or  the  public's  money.  Mr. 
Cassatt  conceived  that  ent^pnse,  and  he  pulled  the  Penn^Ivama 
Sailroad  almost  out  of  the  mud  and  made  a  great  railroad  out  of  it 
I  think  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  country. 

Mr.  AnAMsoN.  Considered  merely  as  an  ornamental  statue,  does 
not  Mr.  Cassatt's  statue  look  as  weU  there  as  anybodv  elae's  statue 
would  lookt  , 
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Mr.  LovBiT.  Perhaps  more  so. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  am  holding  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  his  statue  or 
anybody  else's  statue  there. 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  is  where  you  and  I  differ.  You  assume  that  the 
people  of  this  country  want  to  hold  the  railroads  down  to  the  last 
cent  in  expenditures  for  necesraties.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  correct. 
I  believe  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  people,  that  we  should  make  progress  and  development. 

Mr.  Sths.  I  do  not  care  how  much  the  rauroad  owners  spend  of 
their  own  money,  but  I  do  object  seriously  to  the  owners  imposing 
this  cost  or  tax  upon  the  patrofis  of  the  railroad,  simply  to  meet  & 
certain  standard  of  taste  or  art  that  they  themselves  regard  as  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  EscB.  This  ci^  has  been  filled  with  statues  at  the  expense  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Along  that  line,  I  will  say  that  one  of  the  railroads 
in  Atlanta  has  a  flower  garden  in  the  grounds  around  the  depot. 

Mr,  Sims.  There  is  no  objection  to  putting  these  ornaments  there,  . 
or  taxing  the  people  6f  the  country  for  statues  in  this  city,  but  re- 
member that  tne  taxing  power  puts  them  there.  Whenever  a  rail- 
road goes  to  ornamenting  its  property  with  something  not  conducive 
to  and  not  aiding  it  in  the  services  performed  for  the  public,  involun- 
tarily paid  by  the  public,  to  comply  with  a  requirement  of  art  or 
taste  that  they  may  have. 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  Judge  Sims  will  just  yield  to  me  for  a  minute, 
while  he  is  on  this  subject  of  discrimination,  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
it  is  fair  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  transport  Tom  Thumb,  who 
only  weighs  75  pounds,  at  the  same  rate  they  transport  Ollie  James, 
who  weighs  nearly  500  pounds  ( 

Mr.  Sims.  Self-interest  forbids  my  being  s  disinterested  witness. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  say,  for  illustration,  that  the  station  in 
my  town,  on  the  Michigan  Central,  or  the  New  York  Central  line,  has 
been  greatly  beautified.  The  company  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  beautifying  the  grounds,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
stations  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  nobody  complains  about  it. 
Tbe  people  all  along  the  line  are  proud  of  it  I  think  that  is  the 
general  feeling.  They  are  glad  to  see  the  stations  of  the  railroads 
miproved  and  beautified. 

Mr.  Sims.  Certainly.  I  am  glad  to  see  some  women  beautified  and 
ornamented,  but  you  do  not  want  to  pay  for  beaatifying  every  woman 
in  the  country  out  of  the  Public  Treasury. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  T  insist  that  it  is  rank  (discrimination  for  the  rail- 
roads to  transport  Judge  Sims  and,  for  instance,  one  of  the  news- 
paper men  over  there,  not  weighing  half  as  much  as  Judge  Sims,  for 
the  same  rate.  Why  is  it  fair  to  let  a  big  man  nde  for  the  same 
rate  as  a  small  man? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  criticizing  the  putting 

of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Cassatt  in  the  New  York  Pennsylvania  Station. 

I  was  trying  to  illustrate  an  unbridled  and  unlimited  power  of  a 

public-service  corporation  to  make  an  expenditure  not  necessarily 

,  related  to  the  service  performed. 

iSi.  LovETT.  We  violate  what  I  understand  to  be  the  principle  you 
fftTor  m  passenger  cars  we  buy ;  we  include  things  that  are  not  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  to  the  use  of  the  car.  In  every  station  we  build 
we  violate  that  principle.    Eveir  other  railroad  does  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  these  gardens 

Mr.  LotxTT.  Yes ;  we  try  to  keep  gardens  at  stations  in  the  Roclrf 
Mountains.  If  we  felt  there  was  public  sentiment  against  those 
things,  we  would  not  do  them. 

i/G.  Adamson.  When  the  president  of  a  railroad  wears  a  Prince 
Albert  eoat  he  has  two  buttons  on  the  back  which  do  not  button 
anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  somebody  might  object  to  that 

Mr.  SiHs.  I  i*cally  want  to  finish  my  questions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Those  buttons  have  a  historic  purpose. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Judge  Lovett,  I  imderstood  you  to  say,  although  I  am 
not  repeating  your  words  exactly,  and  I  do  not  want  to  misstate 
them,  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  pension  fund,  or  sick-benefit  fund,  or  things  along  that  line,  for 
their  employees,  and  that  the  cost  of  that  is  to  be  charged  up  as 
operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  true,  is  it!  i 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  that  operating  expense  is  paid  by  patrons  of  the 
road,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  LovBrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  is  paid  for  by  those  who  use  the  roadt 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  you  further  stated  that  in  caae  the  employees 
left  the  road,  quit  the  service,  that  they  lost  these  benefitsi 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yea. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  offer  these  benefits  as  an  inducement  for  them 
to  continue  their  service,  in  part! 

Mr.  IjOvbtt.  Yes, 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  public  is  paying  for  those  inducements? 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  think,  I  suppose,  that  in  a  general  way  the 
service  of  the  road  is  enhanced,  its  ability  to  serve  the  public  is  in> 
creased,  by  such  a  policy  to  the  extent  of  the  cost! 

Mr.  Lovett.  It  is  one  of  the  inducements  to  the  men  to  take  the 
service,  just  like  the  salary.  We  pay  the  wages  provided  under 
the  Adamson  bill  for  the  purpose  of  Keeping  them  in  the  service.  It 
is  an  inducement. 

Mp.  Adahbon.  I  demand  that  you  comply  with  the  law,  that  there 
be  no  overtime,  and  that  you  be  declared  criminal  if  you  do  not  quit. 
[Lauj^ter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  is  it  not  done  to  prevent  strikes  on  that  railroadf 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  do  not  think  it  will  prevent  any  strikes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean,  is  that  not  the  purpose  you  nave  in  view! 

Mr.  Lovett,  I  believe  a  man  will  think  tne  second  time  before  he 

5ives  up  that  employment  and  takes  the  risk  of  not  getting  badk. 
udge  Sims,  we  have  built  clubhouses  at  various  points. 
Mr.  Sims.  And  eating  houses,  which  you  have  described! 
Mr.  Lovett.  Xo  ;  we  do  not  build  eating  houses. 
Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  said  you  built  eating  houses  the  othw 
day. 
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Mr.  LoTBTT.  No.  We  have  built  clubhouses  costing  anywhere 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000  each,  equipped  with  bathsand  reading  rooms 
and  various  other  facilities  to  maKe  the  men  comfortable,  where  the 
men  can  go  as  you  would  go  to  a  club.  We  make  them  attractive. 
We  did  not  have  to  do  that,  but  we  believed  it  would  make  employ- 
ment on  the  road  more  attractive  to  the  men — keep  them  away  from 
saloons,  perhaps.  In  many  western  towns  the  saloon  is  about  the 
only  place  in  certain  hours  of  the  night  where  there  will  be  a  house 
open. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  you  have  lockers  in  those  clubhouses  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  consider  the  erection  of  those  clubhouses  both  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian.  I  sup^Mse! 

Mr.  IjOvett.  Yes.  We  did  it  for  a  variety  of  considerations. 
First,  to  make  the  place  attractive  to  the  men,  take  care  of  them, 
make  them  better  men  and  afford  them  better  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Sims.  While  from  the  standpoint  of  private  ownership  you 
have  the  right  to  fill  your  central  station  with  statues  of  anybody — 
yours  or  anybody  else  s — you  have  the  right  to  choose  to  do  all  these 
things  with  your  own  money,  to  do  just  as  you  please,  so  long  as  you 
are  not  interfering  with  anybody  else.  The  only  question  about  these 
things  is  that  when  there  is  an  ever- increasing  burden  upon  the  rail- 
roads, as  admitted  by  yourself,  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  thus 
increase  expenses,  and  a  character  of  regulation  which  adds  to  your 
expenses,  do  you  not  think  that  improvements  like  the  statue  referred 
to  should  be  charged  to  the  dividends  of  the  owners?  In  other 
words,  that  they  should  be  paid  for  by  the  owners! 

Mr.  LovFrr.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SiMfl.  And  not  by  the  public ! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  they  should  he  charged  as  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  road. 

Mr.  Srus.  If  tou  can  charge  any  part  of  such  expenditures  to  ex- 
pense, you  can  cnarge  all  such  things  to  expense,  can  you  notl 

Mr.  LovBrr.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Cassatt  statue  was 
charged. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  care.  It  may  have  been 
pat  there  by  an  individual  admirer  of  Mr.  Cassatt. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  represent  the  public  that  my  road  serves,  and  I  rep- 
resent as  well  the  stockholders,  the.  bondholders,  the  employees,  and 
our  trustees,  for  everybody  else,  and  we  do  not  expend  any  money  we 
think  the  public  would  disapprove  of  or  the  public  object  to  paying 
interest  in  the  way  of  freight  rates.  We  never  have  spent  a  dollar 
that  I  thought  the  patrons  of  our  road  would  object  to.  I  believe  our 
patrons  approve  of  the  building  of  these  clubhouses  and  the  growing 
of  these  flower  and  grass  plots  at  the  stations. 

Mr.  'SiMfl.  The  necessary  requirements  for  the  future  development 
of  the  country  are  such  that  freight  rates  should  grow  less  instead  of 
larger.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LovETT.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  I  feel  the  public  dis- 
approves of  these  things.  I  would  want  to  quit  the  railroad  busineps. 

Mr,  Sims.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  public  approving  when  the 
rates  are  going  up  all  the  time.  They  have  got  to  pay  the  rates 
■whether  they  approve  or  do  not  approve  them,  and  you  are  speaking 
<«/  tiia  multiplicity  of  regnlatjon  as  tending  to  increase  your  expenses, 
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which  naturally  brings  about  the  question  of  the  amount  to  bs 
charged  for  your  service,  and  you  have  nothing  but  service  to  selL 

N^ow,  evei^hing  that  brings  about  an  increase  in  expenses  are 
reasons  or  grounds  or  excuses  for  increasing  freight  rates.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  view  of  the  situation,  that  all  such  improrements,  such  as  a 
fine  terminal  or  a  fine  sleeping-car  service,  should  fall  as  far  as  pos- 
sible upon  those  who  use  such  facilities.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion as  an  answer  to  iSenator  Cummins's  inquiry  the  other  day, 
and  you  can  express  your  opinion  or  not^  as  you  may  desire,  as  to  the 
suggestion.  I  am  trying  to  look  at  this  question  from  the  stand- 
pomt  of  what  is  best  for  the  whole  country,  including  the  carriers 
and  including  the  people  who  are  served  by  the  carriers, 

Mri  LovBTT.  So  am  I,  Judge  Sims. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  including  those  whose  cost  of  living,  in  a  large  part, 
depeuds  upon  transportation  costs. 

Here  is  the  way  I  would  answer  Senator  Cummins's  question  and 
retain  private  ownership.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  the 
alternative,  when  everything  else  fails,  is  Government  ownership. 
You  said  a  while  ago  if  the  people  did  so  and  so  you  would  want  to  go 
out  of  the  railroad  business.  That  means,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
certain  kinds  of  regulation.  If  the  railroads  become  unprofitable, 
the  people  who  own  them  will  want  to  dispose  of  them,  and  what 
makes  me  think  they  are  profitable  is  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  demand  for  Government  ownership  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
railroads.  I  think  that  this  country,  in  order  to  further  develop  as 
it  should  as  a  whole,  must  have  increased  railroad  facilities,  and,  if 
possible,  diminishing  freight  charges,  if  it  is  possible. 

Now,  as  to  private  ownership  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  following: 
On  the  questions  of  eliminating  competition  by  systems  or  otherwise, 
and  in  order  that  the  weak  roads  may  be  supported  by  the  strong, 
my  answer  to  Senator  Cummins  would  be  this : 

Create  a  national  corporation  and  authorize  it  to  purchase  all  the 
railroads,  terminals,  docks,  and  other  property  necessarily  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  railroads  through  agreement  as  to  the  value 
of  the  roads  so  purchased,  to  be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  through  condemnation,  sale,  and  purchase.  The 
money  to  be  raised  by  an  issue  of  bonds  bearing  not  exceeding  4  per 
cent  interest,  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  oy  the 
United  States  Government,  and  to  be  free  from  all  taxation,  both  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States  Government,  or  any 
other  taziug  power,  and  also  by  the  issuance  of  capital  stock  in 
amounts  to  oe  determined  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  upon  which  no  dividends  are  ever  to  be  paid  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum,  but  no  taxes  of  any  kind  or  by  any  taxing  power  ever 
to  be  levied  or  collected,  both  as  to  the  stock  and  dividends  thereon. 
That  all  rates  and  charges  of  every  character  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  being  put 
into  effect;  that  all  improvements  of  existing  railroad  properties 
requiring  the  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds,  or  both,  shall  first  be  authorized 
and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  provided 
that  all  surplus  revenues  of  the  corporation  shall  be  first  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  road  and  structures  and  the  cost  of  such  new 
improvements  before  using  any  of  the  proceeds  of  such  bond  and  stock 
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sales.  I  mean  after  paying  the  dividends  and  interest.  That  said 
corporation  shall  be  authorized  and  required  to  build  any  and  all 
sucn  additional  railroads  that  may  be  required  by  act  of  Congress, 
or  by  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Judge  Sims,  to  inquire  of 
you  if  some  such  method  as  that  has  not  paved  the  way  to  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  in  Europe? 

Mr.  SiHS.  Whenever  I  get  through  with  this  stetement  I  shall  be 
very  elad  to  answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me.  I  just  want 
to  make  my  statement  uninterruptedly. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  thought  you  nad  finished  it. 

Mr.  SiHs.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr,  Sims.  The  Government  also  to  appoint  a  certein  number  of 
the  directors  of  this  corporation,  such  directors'  salaries  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  corporation,  similarly  to  the  members  of 
the  Reserve  Banking  Board, 

Now,  just  a  word  of  comment.  I  am  trying  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tions of  Government  ownership  and  at  the  same  time  get  as  much 
of  the  benefits  of  unified  ownership  as  possible.  If  1  per  cent  is 
guaranteed  on  the  corporation's  bonds  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaining  a  lien  upon  the 
property  or  the  right  to  appropriate  its  proceeds,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  would  eliminate  all  competitive  conditions  as  to  capitel  re- 
quirements as  far  as  bonds  are  concerned.  The  investment  would 
be  inviting  to  permanent  investors  of  every  kind  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  taxed,  would  make  them  very  attractive,  while 
leaving  all  the  jiroperty  of  the  corporation,  which  means  all  rail- 
roads and  terminals,  docks,  etc,  subject  to  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal taxation,  rei^uiring  that  all  roads,  whenever  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  determine  that  it  would  be  to  the 
public  interests  to  double-track  its  line,  and  for  such  purpose  to 
sell  bonds  of  the  corporation,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

And  now,  in  order  to  encourage  the  speculative  investor  to  some 
extent  authorize  the  sale  of  stocks,  the  dividend  on  which  never  to 
exceed  6  per  cent,  in  such  volume  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  prescribe.  That  would  provide  for  an  attractive  form 
of  stock  investment  to  the  man  or  woman  of  small  means.  The 
stock  and  earnings,  being  exempt  from  all  taxation,  would  give  it 
an  element  of  value  which  the  stocks  of  no  private  company  could 
have.  Part  of  the  directors  being  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  such  length  of  terms 
as  might  be  thought  advisable  would  give  the  public  a  sitting  in, 
so  to  speak,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  contended  for  a  moment 
that  if  alh  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  were  operated  by  one 
great  railroad  company,  both  the  weak  and  strong,  that  there  would 
be  anj  question  to-day  about  them  being  able  to  market  bonds  and 
securities  at  reasonable  prices.  But  certainly  by  putting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  back  of  all  of  it  would  remove  all 
question  as  to  credit  of  the  railroad  companies — it  would  eliminate 
all  the  objectionable  features  now  existing,  as  it  appears  to  me.  with- 
out resort  to  public  ownership. 
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This  is  my  attempt  to  answer  Senator  Cummins'  question  within 
the  limits  and  by  means  of  private  ownership  and  by  private  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Adauson.  I  do  not  know  .whether  Senator  Cummins  will  sub- 
scribe to  that  answer  or  not,  but  I  submit  that  it  would  be  more 
easily  fixed  if  we  merely  provide  that  every  railroad  should  do  the 
best  it  could,  then  elimmate  all  thought  about  credit  and  Gnancee, 
and  make  up  the  deficit  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SiMB.  That  would  be  coming  out  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Hamimon.  I  should  like  to  supplement  that  suggestion  of 
Judge  Adamson  by  the  su^estion  that  France  recently  acquired  the 
railroad  system  known  as  the  Western  France  for  some  such  reasons 
as  would  be  involved  in  the  method  of  financing  which  you  su^vest. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lovett,  an3  1  am  serious  about 
this  thing,  although  it  may  be  a  very  impractical  and  impossible 
thing  to  do;  I  want  to  ask  you  seriously,  Judge  Lovett,  not  face- 
tiously— I  have  not  made  this  proposition  as  a  mere  matter  of  levity; 
I  do  not  feel  that  as  a  member  of  thiis  committee  I  should  perform 
my  duties  along  such  a  plane, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  was  not  indulging  in  that  plane ;  I  was  not  in- 
dulging in  levity. 

Mr.  Sims.  It 'may  be  very  laughable  to  everybody  who  hears  it, 
but  I  want  to  know  of  you.  Judge  Lovett,  as  you  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  railroads  and  your  opinion  is  entitled 
to  great  weight,  and  it  has  great  weight  with  me,  as  I  believe  yon 
are  a  candid  man  with  opportimities  ta  know  the  facts,  do  you 
think  such  a  plan  as  that  is  constitutional  and  would  put  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  upon  an  enduring  and  substantial  basis  and 
remove  them  from  all  tnese  aggravating  and  annoying  and  expen- 
sive troubles,  of  which  you  speaK,  and  if  that  would  not  avoid,  pos- 
sibly, ultimate  absolute  Government  ownership? 

Mr.  Lovrrrr.  I  see  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  plan.  Judge 
Sims;  none  appears  to  me  at  the  moment.  But  that  is  about  all 
that  really  I  can  say  for  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  favorably  t 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  you  to  say  just  what  you  think.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me. 

Mr.  LovErrr.  It  means  the  elimination  of  all  competition. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  Lovett.  And  I  have  already  stated  my  very  strong  conviction 
that  competition  in  service  and  facilities  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  development  of  railroad  facilities  of  the  country.  That  is  one 
very  serious  objection  I  have  to  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  would  be  an  absolute  consolidation.  I  admit. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  As  I  understood  the  statement  of  the  proposition  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  regulation  of  future  capitalization  and 
future  enterprises  except  by  uie  directors,  that  they  could  make 
whatever 

Mr.  Sims.  Subject  to  previous  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  do  not  think  any  one  commission  could  perform  aU 
the  duties  or  half  a  dozen  commissions  could  perform  all  tiie  duties 
that  would  devolve  upon  them  under  that  plan. 
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Mr.  Sims.  That  is  a  detail  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Mr.  LovxTT,  It  is  something  more  Uian  a  detail.  There  are  the 
questions  of  sidetracks,  shop  facilities,  new  stations,  branch  lines,  the 
question  of  statues  and  gO'i'i^ens  at  stations,  substituting  electric 
lights  for  oil  lights,  and  the  thousand  and  one  capital  expenditures 
that  on  a  railroad  have  to  be  made,  and  which  would  have  to  be 
capitalized  on  the  credit  of  the  Government.  These  would  have  to  be 
supervised  by  somebody.  You  could  not  administer  it  through  any 
one  governmental  agency,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  done  on  the  credit  of  the 
Government, 

Mr.  SiHS.  Conditionally. 

Mr.  LovETT.  But  I  bebeve  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  must  be  used  to  provide  railroad  facilities,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  own  the  facilities  it  provides,  unless  it  be  some  par- 
ticular entei-prise  that  the  Government  should  provide  for  some 
special  purpose.  But  for  general  transportation  facilities  such  as 
you  have  indicated,  I  think  if  the  Government  is  to  hold  the  bag  it 
ought  to  have  control.  I  am  opposed,  however,  to  using  the  (Siv- 
emment's  credit  for  any  business  that  can  be  conducted  oy  private 
capital.  The  Government  has  complete  and  practically  unrestricted 
right  of  regulation ;  and  with  reasonable  and  proper  regulation  it 
will  get  all  the  railroad  facilities  and  all  the  capital  that  is  needed 
for  transportation  purposes.  I  do  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  the 
Government  should  use  its  own  money  or  strain  its  own  credit  to  pro- 
vide what  private  capital  wiU  provide  and  still  leave  absolutely  sub- 
ject to  Government  regulation  at  most  to  the  same  extent  as  if  owned. 

I  can  not  indorse  the  wisdom  of  any  such  policy. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Right  there,  in  the  answer  to  Senator  Cummins  that  I 
tried  to  frame,  I  had  in  mind  your  answer  to  Senator  Cummins  was 
as  to  these  weak  roads,  that  there  was  no  recourse  for  them  except 
Government  aid, 

Mr.  LovBiT.  I  hope  you  did  not  understand  me  as  advocating  Gov- 
ernment aid.  Senator  Cimimins  submitted  the  problem  as  to  how 
this  can  be  done.  In  telling  how  I  thought  it  could  be  done,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  it  ought  to  be  done  at  all,  because 
1  do  not  think  it  should. 

Senator  Cuhuins,  May  I  interpose  a  word  there? 

Mr,  Sims.  Yes. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  I  do  not  want  it  understood  that  the  thought  in 
my  mind  contemplated  the  elimination  of  competition.  I  regard  the 
naaintenance  of  competition,  so  long  as  private  ownership  is  our 
system,  as  absolutely  necessary.  The  recouping  that  I  had  in  mind 
would  have  intensined  rather  than  diminished  the  proper  competition 
as  to  service,  facilities,  and  the  like.  But  not  to  treat  lightly  the 
plan  just  proposed  by  Judge  Sims,  because  it  has  been  very  seriously 
studied,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  other  countries,  and  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  entirely  possible,  although  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  handle  the  whole  subject.  Our  railroads  were  not  built  upon 
any  logical  theory.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  built  because 
those  who  promoted  them  could  make  money  out  of  their  construc- 
tion. That  was  a  very  worthy  motive,  too.  But,  as  the  country  has 
built  up,  as  the  country  has  grown  and  expanded,  these  railroads  are 
really  not  logically  situated,  and  they  can  not  compete  with  each 
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other  on  even  terms,  although  they  are  compelled  to  compete  with  ' 
each  other. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  wish  to  he  understood  as  treating  Judge 
Sim's  proposition  lightly  at  all. 

Senator  Commins.  I  was  not  referring  to  Judge  Lovett. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  through  or  not,  Judge 
Lovett.  I  broke  in  there  because  I  wanted  to  give  you  the  reason 
why  it  was  offered  as  an  answer  to  Senator  Cummins's  inquiry,  not 
that  you  suggested  the  remedy,  and  I  thought  Senator  Cummins,  as 
the  saying  is,  "  hit  the  bull's  eye "  in  his  question  and  in  order  to 
answer  it  as  to  how  this  can  be  done  without  Government  ownership 
and  yet  liave  the  benefits  of  Government  ownership  without  the  evils, 
if  there  are  evils,  I  suggested  this  plan,  of  course,  a  mere  crude  out- 
line, not  including  every  administrative  detail,  I  should  like,  if  yon 
have  anything  further  to  say  about  it,  for  you  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Ix)VETT,  Nothing  further  occurs  to  me  except  possibly  to  refer 
a  moment  to  somewhat  similar  systems  in  other  countries.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  them.  But  taking  the  French 
system,  to  which  Mr.  Hamilton  referred,  I  understand  that  France 
has  divided  French  territory  into  certain  sections  and  fixed  the 
rates  on  the  railroads  in  each,  and  that  the  Government  guarantee 
certain  dividends  and  certain  interest  rates,  wliich  provide  not  only 
for  the  current  return  on  the  capital,  but  which  amortize  the  capital, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  so  many  years  the  capital  will  be  paid  off 
and  the  railroads  will  belong  to  the  Government.  That  is  about  the 
only  difference,  and  the  fact  that  it  provides  only  for  a  certain 
section  of  the  country- — that  is  about  the  only  difference  that  exists, 
as  I  see  it,  between  your  plan  and  the  French  plan. 

I  think  your  plan  would  be  much  better  than  the  French  plan,  be- 
cause the  French  plan  puts  upon  the  present  generation,  or  the 
present  and  the  next  generation  the  entire  burden  of  the  capital 
for  these  railroad  facilities,  whereas  I  think  the  burden  of  the  capi- 
tal ought  to  be  a  continuous  burden  to  be  borne  by  generation  after 
generation  that  gets  the  benefit  of  it;  and  that  would  be  the  result 
of  your  system. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  do  not  provide  any  length  of  time  the  bonds  should 
run,  because  Congress  could  take  care  of  that  matter.  Now,  if 
private  ownership  with  complex  and  multiple  regulation  results  in 
an  ever-increasing  freight  charge 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  want  to  say  something  before  you  go  any  further. 
Judge  Lovett  and  Senator  Cummins  have  both  explained  that  they 
are  not  guilty  of  levity.  That  leaves  Mr.  Hamilton  and  myself 
the  only  parties  guilty  if  we  remain  silent.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  indulging  in  levity.  It  was  only  a 
mild  impulse  on  my  part  to  express  my  failure  entirely  to  agree 
with  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  say  most  solemnly  that  I  disclaim  any 
intention  of  even  smiling  in  that  connection.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  guaranteeing  of  railroad  obligations  and  some  such  system  of 
finance  also  as  suggested  by  Judge  Sims  had  been  tried  out  in 
various  European  countries,  and  had  resulted  in  various  instances  in 
Government  ownership  of  railroads,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  that 
was  the  next  step  in  the  direction  of  Government  ownership,  and 
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that  Mr.  Sims's  proposal  was  paving  the  way  to  that  end,  and  I 
therefore  suggested  it. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  mentioned  it,  becauBe  Judge  Sims  seemed  to 
think  or  feel  that  there  was  in  the  room  somewhere — I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  locate  it — that  there  was  levity,  and  I  was  trying  t& 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  am  sure  I  did  jiot  intend  to  be  guilty  of  any 
levity.  I  urgently  insist  on  perfecting  the  present  system  and  look 
with  disfavor  on  any  proposed  innovation.  That  is  my  position  in 
the  matter,  and  I  agree  with  Judge  Lovett 

Mr,  Hamilton.  I  think  Judge  Sims  ought  to  be  permitted  to  finish. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  I  do  insist  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  a 
change  and  put  the  burden  on  the  Government,  there  is  no  use  for 
so  much  circumlocution  about  it.  Just  go  ahead  and  put  the  burden 
on  the  Government  without  so  much  circumlocution. 

Mr.  SiHB.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in  certain  circles  a  disposition 
to  treat  the  question  of  public  ownership  as  a  matter  of  levity.  I  do 
not  mean  b^  any  member  of  this  committee,  but  I  am  looking  upon 
this  resolution  in  its  broad  entirety,  and  it  provides  for  the  discussion 
of  every  possible  situation  or  phase  that  can  arise  in  connection  with 
or  touching  railway  transpor^tion  and  other  things  related  thereto. 
I.have  not  any  other  motive,  and  I  do  not  entertain  any  fixed  opinion. 
I  do  want  to  ask  another  question,  and  then  I  am  through  as  far  as  I 
know  now.  Mr.  Lovett,  do  you  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  and 
more  beneficial  to  the  country  to  have  direct  absolute  Government 
ownership  and  control,  thereby  absolutely  abolishing  all  private 
ownership  of  transportation  facilities  in  this  country  ratlier  than 
some  plan  by  which  we  may  have  a  unified  control  and  service 
through  a  Government-controlled  corporation? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  should  consider  either  of  them  a  great  disa.ster. 
Judge  Sims,  to  the  country. 

iG.  Sims.  I  asked  you  to  take  your  choice,  if  you  would. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  But  if  I  have  to  take  the  choice  of  evils,  I  believe,  if 
the  Government  is  to  be  put  in  the  positon  of  guaranteeing  the  obli- 
gations, it  might  as  well  take  the  ownership  in  the  first -instance.  I 
think  that  is  what  it  would  result  in, 

Mr.  Sims,  Does  not  that  imply,  Mr,  Lovett,  that  the  Government 
would  be  doing  an  unsafe  thing  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Lovett,  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims,  Then,  ^ou  think  these  railroads,  all  of  them  combined 
in  one,  getting  capital  at  4  per  cent  on  bonds  and  not  exceeding  6 
per  cent  on  stocks,  eliminating  all  unnecessary  and  expensive  compe- 
tition, would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  4  per  cent  on  bonds  and  6  per  cent 
on  stock  and  maintain  and  Keep  up  their  lines? 

Mr.  Lo^-ETT.  Under  such  conditions  as  would  exist,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sims,  But  I  did  not  mean  under  present  conditions.  Of  course, 
with  a  single  corporation,  a  national  corporation,  doing  all  the  busi- 
ness, to  do  which  we  now  have  several  hundred.  I  understand  the 
States  would  not  have  any  regulative  power  over  such  a  corporation. 

Mr-  Lovett.  The  whole  point  about  it.  Judge,  is  that  you  eliminate 
by  that  sort  of  management  all  of  the  economies  of  private  ownership. 
Every  railroad  management  is  struggling,  while  providing  the  best 
facilities  they  can  at  the  rates  they  get,  to  do  it  in  the  most  economical 
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manner  possible.    By  that  plan  you  absolutely  eliminate  the  enormous 
forces  working  for  economy. 

Mr,  SiMfl.  My  own  personal  theory  of  all  public  utility  service  is 
that  it  should  be  done  at  the  cost  of  performing  the  service  withoat 
any  kind  of  profit  iwhatever;  but  if  private  ownership  can  give  « 
service  just  as  good  as  the  Government  can  and.  at  the  same  time, 
make  a  profit  upon  the  investment,  the  people  are  not  hurt  by  private 
ownership. 

Mr,  liOVETT.  Somebody  has  to  pay  for  the  railroads.  .If  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  them  it  lias  got  to  pay  for  them.  My  contention  is 
that  the  railroads,  through  private  management,  can  give  the  public 
better  service  at  lower  rates  and  still  make  a  profit  than  the  Gov- 
ernment can,  and  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  that  are  issued  in  se- 
curing the  necessary  capital. 
Mr.  Sims.  And  build  roads  wherever  they  ought  to  be  built  ? 
Mr.  LovETT.  Yes, 

Mr.  SiHS.  Re^rdless  of  whether  it  pays  to  build  them  there  or 
not? 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  question  of  where  they  ought  to  be  built  depends 
on  who  is  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  Sius.  Wherever  they  will  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole. 
When  Germany  took  over  the  railroads  my  understanding  is  that 
they  built  railroads  into  parts  of  the  country  where  the  promised 
traffic  would  not  induce  private  capital  to  build  roada;  but  the 
Government  built  the  roads,  and  afterwards  those  sections  were  so 
built  up  and  improved  by  reason  of  the  building  of  the  roads  that 
they  became  paying  properties. 

Mr,  LoTETT.  I  know  many  sections  in  this  country  that  would 
like  to  have  additional  railroads:  that  are  without  them  and  that 
probably  never  will  get  them  under  private  ownership.  I  believe 
that  if  there  were  Government  ownership  they  would,  through  a 
combination  of  interests  and  a  pooling  oi  interests  in  Congress — I 
mean  no  reflection  by  that;  of  course,  you  gentlemen  know  perfectly 
well  what  I-mean — that  many  of  those  roads  would  be  built  and  the 
burden  would  fall  upon  the  whole  people,  Xow.  X  do  not  believe 
the  general  commerce  of  the  country  ought  to  be  burdened  with 
the  cost  of  building  local  roads  that  are  not  justified  by  commercial 
conditions  and  that  can  never  support  themselves, 

Mr.  Sims.  And  because  of  the  lack  of  which  the  locality  they  would 
serve  can  never  be  developed  beyond  its  present  status ! 
Mr.  LovBTT.  The  locabty  would  not  be  developed  anyway. 
Mr,  Sims.  They  were  in  Germany. 

Mr.  LovKiT.  I  know  sections  of  the  country  that  are  unlike  any- 
thing in  Germany,  and  where  Germany  would  not  be  able  to  do 
what  they  have  done  over  there. 

Mr,  SiMB.  I  take  it  that  Congress  would  never  direct  that  a  rail- 
road be  built  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  development, 
Mr.  LovBiT,  Tou  have  more  faith  in  that  than  I  have, 
Mr,  Adamson.  I  know  some  sections  where  the  railroads  say  that. 
although  they  know  that  they  are  inviting  to  them,  they  do  not  want 
to  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  other  railroads, 
Mr.  Sims.  The  play  of  competition  comes  in, 
Mr.  LovBTT.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  locality. 
Mr.  Adahson.    I  do.    I  am  very  familiar  with  several  of  them. 
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Mr.  SiHS.  I  could  give  you  one  or  two  instances  right  in  my  owd 
section  of  the  country,  but  I  do  not  think  this  discussion  ought  to 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  exceptional  conditions.  I  almost  feel 
like  apologizmg  to  the  committee  and  to  you  for  the  length  of  time 
I  have  consumed,  but  I  might'as  well  admit  that  it  is  my  lack  of 
information  that  has  caused  me  to  carry  my  questions  so  far. 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  is  absolutely  alt  right,  Judge. 

Mr.  SiuB.  I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject,  and  in  response  to 
what  I  feel  is  my  duty  as  an  humble  member  of  this  committ«e,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  been  ve^  frank  and  candid,  and 
personally,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  I  have  derived  very  much 
benefit  by  takingup  your  time  and  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  through. 

The  Chaibman,  Mr.  Esch,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  EecH.  Judge  Lovett,  I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  re- 
ceiverships for  interstate  carriers  for  just  a  moment.  Is  the  law  with 
reference  to  receiverships  for  interstate  carriers  well  established,  or  is 
there  any  Federal  law  that  is  sufficient  to  reach  receiverships  for 
interstate  carriers? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  question,  Mr. 
£sch ;  hut  if  you  mean  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  Federal  law  that 
provides  for  receiverships  of  interstate  carriers  as  such,  I  should  say 
no.  Of  course,  if  a  Federal  court  gets  jurisdiction  of  litigation,  and 
if  in  the  course  of  that  litigation  tiiere  is  occasion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver,  why,  the  court  may  appoint  a  receiver;  but  if 
you  mean  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  law  that  provides,  for  the 
receivership  of  an  interstate  carrier  at  the  suit  of  the  Government 
for  the  violation  of  any  Federal  statute,  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Mr.  Esch.  I  agree  with  you  there  is  none.  Of  course,  State  courts 
can  also  take  jurisdiction  of  these  receiverships,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  Yes;  when  they  have  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  of  private  litigation.  .Ajid  in  addition  to  that  the  State,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  does  create  the  corporaion,  has  power  to 
forfeit  its  charter  for  an  abuse  of  its  corporate  privileges  or  for  vio- 
lation of  the  laws;  and  in  forfeiting  Uie  charter  may  appoint  a 
receiver. 

Mr.  Ehcu.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  the  court  first  takes  jurisdiction 
regarding  it? 

Mr.  Lovett.  Yes, 

Mr.  Ebch.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  it  may  extend  into  another 
State  or  into  another  United  States  judicial  circuit;  that  has  already 
been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court?  ' 

Mr.  Lovnrr-  Yes.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  a  State 
court  can  take  jurisdiction  of  that  portion  of  the  carrier's  lines  ex- 
tending beyond  the  territorial  bounds  of  the  State. 

Mr.  EsoH.  It  is  true  it  has  no  extra-territorial  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  has  none. 

Mr.  Esch.  In  appointing  receivers,  who  makes  the  application? 

Mr.  Lovett.  If  it  is  in  a  suit  by  creditors,  the  application  is  made 
usually  by  the  complainant  in  the  case.  If  it  is  in  a  suit  by  the  State 
against  a  corporation  created  by  it,  the  application  is  made  by  the 
State  a^  complainant.    I  have  Imown  of  many  such  cases. 
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Mr.  EscH.  Well,  where  the  State  guarantees  the  bonds,  for  in- 
stance,  or  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  securities  of  tbt 
company,  the  State  could  do  thatf 

Mr.  iJovBTT.  The  State  would  have  the  same  right  as  any  otimt  liti- 
gant.   I  do  not  know  of  any  such  ctise,  but  there  may  be  cases. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  is  no  law  and  no  custom  as  to  the  amount  of  se- 
curities or  security  that  may  be  represented  by  the  applicant  for  ■ 
receiverdiip! 

Mr.  LovETT.  There  is  not  One  of  the  famous  receivership  cases  of 
a  raihroad  company  was  based  upon  a  pending  suit  for  damages  over 
a  telegram,  which  was  charged  to  the  railroad  company  in  some 
way;  and  by  reason  of  that  unliquidated  claim  application  for  a  re- 
ceiver was  made  to  a  State  court  and  was  granted,  and  some  thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  railroad  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  where  it  remained  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  fact  leads  me  to  ask  this  question :  Ought  there, 
therefore,  not  be  some  statute  that  would  make  it  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  granting  of  an  application  or  to  the  permitting  of  in 
application  ^r  a  receivership!  Should  receiverships  be  allowed  on 
inconsequential  causes  that  will  enable  the  applicant  to  tie  up,  as  you 
say,  a  great  ^stem  t 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  should  say  no ;  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

Mr.  EscH.  That,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  some  regulation? 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  should  think  so.  If  you  are  going  to  make  it  exclu- 
sive, I  believe  under  the  existing  stetutes  of  the  United  States  courts, 
as  courts  of  equity,  that  such  matters  are  fairly  well  guarded.  But 
the  power  of  some  of  the  States  over  the  corporations  th^  create,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  State  to  pot  tbcm 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  is  one  of  the  dangerous  factors  in  tlu 
situation. 

Mr.  EsCH.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  be  safeguarded  t 

Mr.  LovEFT.  Yes  |  I  think  that  would  be  one  eff^  of  the  Federal 
incorporation  of  railroads.  I  have  to  go  back  again  to  Texas  for  an 
illustration,  and  you  can  find  there  a  precedent  for  almost  anything 
in  railroad  regulation.  All  companies  operating  in  Texas,  exce{A 
the  Texas  &  Pacific,  are  creatures  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  one  of 
the  favorite  and  most  popular  methods  of  coercion,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  of  Texas  railroads  is  the  threat  of  a  quo  warranto  proceeding 
to  forfeit  the  charter.  Such  proceedings  are  brought  by  tiie  attor- 
ney general  of  the  Stete  in  the  district  court  at  the  capitel  of  the 
StAte,  and  they  can  be  summary  to  a  very  large  extent.  Any  rail- 
road corooration  of  Texas  is  liable  at  any  time  to  find  itself  in  tht 
hands  ox  a  receiver. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  that  does  not  obtain  in  any  other  State,  does  itt 

Mr.  IjOvett.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  actually  practiced 
in  other  States.  It  is  just  as  possible  in  any  other  State  as  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  EsoH.  In  an  application  for  a  receivership  notice  is  not  given 
the  stockholders  or  to  the  security  holders,  as  a  rule,  is  itt 

Mp.  Lovbtt.  Ko. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  see  in  that  a  defect  in  the  present  practicet 
Should  their  interests  not  he  safeguarded  by  having  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  receivership  is  granted  and  before  the  order 
is  nutael 
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Mr.  Lo^'BTT.  I  do  not  see  anv  need  of  giving  notice  to  the  stock- 
heldera,  as  such,  or  to  the  bondholders,  as  suchj  because  notice  to  the 
corporation,  its  president,  or  secretary,  or  its  directors,  is  notice,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  notice  so  far  as  the  stockholders  are  con- 
cerned. As  to  the  bondholders,  notice  to  the  trustee  should  be  con- 
sidered notice  to  the  bondholders. 

Mr.  EsCH.  Yet,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  Grand  Trunk  got  a  re- 
ceivership for  the  Vermont  Centr^  without  even  the  president  of 
the  Vermont  Central  knowing  anything  about  it.  Receiverships  are 
gotten  overnight  They  have  be^  granted  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  have  been  very  summary  proceedings;  no  notice.  Do 
you  think  that  that  practice  should  be  continued  or  should  it  be  safe- 
guarded? 

Mr.  IiOVBTT.  I  think  that  in  an  action  by  creditors  the  present 
arrangement  is  sufficient  so  far  as  the  Federal  court  is  concerned. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  various  States.  But  the 
other  practice  as  to  public  proceedings  for  receiverships  by  the 
States  for  the  alleged  abuses  of  corporate  franchises  and  functions 
may  be  an  injustice. 

Mr.  EsCH.  As  a  rule  who  are  appointed  receivers  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  LoTETT.  Are  you  asking  now  about  the  Federal  courts  as 
distinguished  from  the  State  courts? 

Mr.  EscH.  Xo;  the  Federal  courts;  for  I  think  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  go  before  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  involving  insolvency, 
I  think,  do  go  to  the  Federal  courts.  That  practice  vanes.  I  notice 
in  recent  years  the  president  or  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
railroad  system  generally  is  appointed  receiver,  ^medmee  there 
are  two  or  more  receivers  appointed,  in  which  case  some  man  known 
personally  to  the  judge  of  the  oourt  is  appointed  as  coreceiver. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  the  modem  practice  to  appoint  as  one  of  the 
receivers  a  man  versed  in  railroad  matters} 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes ;  that  has  been  my  observation. 

Mr.  Ebch.  And  do  the  bondholders  generally  have  a  representative 
in  receiverships  t 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Frequently. 

Mr.  EscH.  They  are  appointed,  however,  without  any  action  of  the 
security  holders  or  of  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  LovBiT.  Generally  at  the  instance  of  the  trustee. 

Mr.  Ebch.  Of  the  trustee;  yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Take  the  receiverships  that  exist  now  as  far  as  I 
recall  them.  Take  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway;  Mr.  Schaff, 
who  was  the  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  that  ccanpany, 
was  appointed  receiver,  and  I  believe  is  the  only  receiver  of  the 
system.  In  the  Frisco  receivership  the  chief  operating  officer  was 
appointed  receiver,  and  I  believe  a  merchant  or  a  banker  or  some 
man  residing  in  the  same  town  with  the  judge  who  made  the  ap- 
pointment, a  well-known  man,  I  assume,  to  the  judge,  was  appointed 
coreceiver.  In  tiie  Wabash  receivership  the  chief  operating  officer 
was  appointed  receiver  with  an  individual  who  is  not  a  railroad  man, 
bat  who,  I  presume,  was  well  known  to  the  judge  was  appointed.  I 
think  that  is  true  of  all  the  receiverships  I  recall  now.    In  each 
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instance  an  operating  man  was  appointed  as  receiver  and  really  di- 
rected the  operation  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  EscH.  But,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  two  receivers  is  an  officer  of 
the  company. itsel ft 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  possibly  one  of  the  executive  officers! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes;  but  generally  he  is  not  a  man  who  has  any 
materia]  interest  in  the  property.    He  is  a  salaried  man. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  he  may  have  Deen  one  through  whose  mismanage- 
ment or  want  of  judgment  the  company  may  have  been  thrown  into 
B  receivership! 

Mr.  LovETT,  That  is  a  possibility,  but  I  should  siiy  it  is  hi^^y 
improbable.  I  do  not  know  of  such  a  case  and  have  not  known  of 
such  a  case. 

Mr.  EscH.  When  a  receivership  is  threatened,  and  before  ampli- 
cation therefor,  it  is  customary  to  have  a  reorganization  committee 
named! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  At  or  before  the  receivership ! 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  No ;  I  have  never  known  of  such  a  case.  There  may 
be  such,  but  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  a  reorganization 
committee  was  named  before  the  receivership  occurred. 

Mr.  Ebch.  Well,  if  not  before,  immediately  thereafter! 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  would  say  as  to  that,  Mr.  Esch,  the  practice  now 
seems  to  be  that  as  soon  as  a  receiver  is  appointed  there  is  a  very 
active  industry  in  organizing  protective  committees.  I  am  speaking 
simply  of  my  observation  of  tliese  things.  Let  a  large  railroad  sys- 
tem get  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  within  the  next  day  or  two 
there  is  a  protective  committee  on  behalf  of  one  class  of  bonds  and  a 
protective  committee  on  behalf  of  another,  and  a  protective  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  some  division  mortgage,  and  a  protective  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  common-stock  holders,  and  a  protective  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  preferred-stock  holders.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  popn- 
lar  occupation — and  then  sooner  or  later  those  committees  get  Uy 
gether  on  some  one  committee  as  a  reorganization  committee.  Some* 
tunes  a  reorganization  committee  is  selected  from  these  various 
groups  and  they  try  to  reconcile  their  differences,  but  generally  aTt 
of  them  are  in  at  the  death. 

Mr.  Esch.  As  a  rule  some  great  banking  house  acts  as  the  mana- 
ger, does  it  not! 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  is  not  always  a  great  banking  house,  but  for  suc- 
cessful reorganization  they  generally  get  a  great  banking  house. 

Mr.  Ebch.  And  then  they  ask  for  a  deposit  of  securities,  do  they 
not! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Generally  each  protective  committee  calls  for  the 
deposit  of  securities,  which  it  purports  to  represent.  They  all  start 
out  with  the  usual  statement; 

Havtng  been  requested  by  tbe  hotden  ot  large  amounts  of  certain  aeCDrltl«fl 
to  net  as  n  protective  committee,  yon  nw  Inrtted  to  deroslt  your  laeoarltlen 
wltb  a  truBt  company  and  receive  neEotlable  trust  certlflcates,  which  will  b^ 
listed  on  the  Btock  exchange,  etc. 

When  the  reorganization  committee  gets  control,  all  of  the  securi- 
ties  deposited  are  taken  care  of  in  the  reorganization.  Sometimes 
some  of  them  are  not  taken  care  of. 
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Mr.  EscH.  I  was  going  to  ask,  what  is  the  penalty  for  a  security 
holder  who  does  not  file  with  one  of  these  protective  reorganization 
committees? 

Mr.  Lo^■F^^.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
all  come  in. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  think  in  the  caSe  of  the  Pittsburgh-^\Tieel!ng  Ter- 
minal Co.'s  affairs,  wliich  were  presented  befoi-e  our  committee  two 
years  ago,  there  were  several  protective  committees,  and  there  were  a 
large  number  of  minority  stockholders  who  contended  they  were 
practically  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  understand  this  to  be  the  course :  Suppose  you  are 
ft  stockholder,  or  you  are  a  bondholder,  and  you  decide  not  to  deposit 
your  securities  and  go  into  the  reorganization.  Unless  you  organize 
a  oomniittee  of  your  own,  or  individually  are  able  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  property  than  the  others  pay,  you  may  be  sold  out; 
you  maj'  be  left  out.  I  do  not  myself  see,  so  far  as  the  deposit  of 
securities  and  cooperation  of  a  certain  claas  of  security  holders  are 
concerned,  any  harm.  If  some  man  is  stubborn  and  is  not  willing 
to  take  the  same  his  fellow  security  holders  take,  why,  he  can  buy  the 
property,  if  he  is  able,  and  if  he  is  not  able,  he  will  be  left  out. 

Mr.  EscH.  Of  course,  that  is  the  trouble.  The  minority  stock- 
holders have  not  the  'financial  means  and  can  not  get  the  financial 
companies  of  the  country  to  maintain  their  rights.  They  have  got 
to  come  in  as  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  protection.  They  have  no  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  Lo\xrr.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  solving  the  problem,  Mr. 
Esch.  Take  my  own  case:  I,  unfortunately,  have  but  a  few  invest- 
ments, but  I  did  have  bonds  of  an  insolvent  railroad  company,  not 
a  great  while  ago.  I  prefer  not  to  call  any  names.  I  thouglit  those 
bonds  were  good  and  I  believe  yet  they  were  good.  But  a  plan  of 
reorganization  was  agreed  upon  which  involved  the  taking  of  less 
than  I  thought  my  bonds  were  worth.  It  was  a  concession  to  an  infe- 
rior bond  or  inferior  mortgage  that  could  prolong  the  receivership 
and  delay  the  reorganization  a  very  long  time.  The  reorganization 
committee  considered  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  was  to  make  conces- 
sions. So  they  made  concessions  that  I  personally  should  not  have 
made,  and  I  would  have  fought  it  out.  But  I  do  not  criticize  the 
reorganization  committee  for  that,  for  perhaps  I  was  more  belliger- 
ent and  in  a  position  better  able  to  await  a  long  contest  than  many 
oUier  of  the  security  holders,  but  if  it  had  been  left  to  me  personally 
I  should  have  fought  it  out  If  I  had  had  money  enough  to  buy  the 
property,  I  would  have  fought  it  out  on  my  own  account,  but  as  I 
should  have  had  to  raise  something  like  $60,6OO,0SDO  I  gave  it  up. 

Now,  that  is  true  of  a  great  many  people  who  go  into  these  reor- 
ganizations. It  takes  a  very  large  amount  of  money  to  swing  a  big 
railroad  reorganization,  and  unless  a  man  is  willing  to  go  along  with 
others  similarly  situated  it  is  up  to  him  to  swing  it  by  himself. 

Mr.  Esch.  Is  that  one  reason  why  in  recent  times  the  great  banks 
have  got  such  a  dominant  hold  upon  the  railroads  of  the  country — 
through  reorganizations? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  believe  the  great  banks  have  gotten  a  domi- 
nant hold  on  the  railroads  of  the  country.  I  believe  the  railroads 
are  at  this  time  far  and  away  more  independent  of  bank  control  or 
117900— 19— vol.  2 55  ,^  . 
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any  other  control  than  that  of  the  principal  officers  than  they  ever 
have  been  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  not  these  reorganization  committees,  after  they 
have  gotten  in  all  the  securities  they  can,  reorganize  and  issne  new 
securities  and  then  est^ablish  a  voting  trust  ^ 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  has  been  done  oy  a  niimber  of  banking  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  EscH.  Was  not  that  true  of  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  LovETT.  A  voting  trust?  I  do  not  recall  any  voting  trust.  If 
there  was  one,  it  did  not  last  very  long. 

Mr.  EsCH.  Through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  as  reorganization  man- 
agers, was  it  not  true  as  to  the  Southern,  when  Morgan  &  Co.  were 
reorganization  managers  and  Morgan  &  Baker  were  made  the  voting 
trustees? 

Mr.  Lo\"BrT.  First,  in  reference  to  the  Union  Pacific,  I  was  not 
connected  with  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization.  My 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  commenced  January  1,  1904.  It 
was  reorganized".  I  think,  in  1897  or  1898;  but  if  any  voting  tnist 
was  created,  it  existed  for  a  very  short  time  and  wfts  not  in  existence 
when  I  went  with  the  company. 

I  do  not  know  as  to  the  case  of  the  Southern  any  more  than 
hearsay. 

Now,  I  believe  voting  trusts  are  usually  created  for  a  short  time, 
and  I  think  it  eminently  wise  and  proper.  It  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued, however,  very  long.  Biit  a  banking  firm,  a  reputable  bank- 
ing firm  that  reorganizes  a  railroad  property,  wants  to  select  the 
management  itself  to  start  with  and  wants  to  keep  control  of  it  for 
a  short  time,  anyway,  and  when  it  is  firmly  on  its  feet  they  usaally 
dissolve. 

I  understand,  simply  as  a  matter  of  public  report  in  the  news- 
papers, that  the  voting  trust  of  the  Southern  and  tne  voting  trust  of 
a  number  of  the  Morgan  reorganizations  was  dissolved  some  years 
ago. 

Mr.  EscH,  Well,  the  Southern  voting  trust  was  in  existence  in  1913 
when  the  Monetary  Trust  Commission  made  its  report. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  think  a  number  of  them  were  dissolved  about  that 
time.  There  had  been  a  number  continued  for  some  years.  But  so 
far  as  my  actual  knowledge  is  concerned  no  railroad  c<Hnpany  with 
which  I  am  connected  has  liad  any  voting  trust,  and  I  am  a  director 
of  a  number. 

Mr.  EscH.  Now,  all  this  matter  with  reference  to  the  voting  trust, 
with  reference  to  the  reorganization  committee,  is  oxtni judicial,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Tes. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  the  court  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  receivers 
has  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  this  voting  trust  or  with  the  reor- 
ganization committee! 

Mr.  Loiirrr,  That  is  true. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  believe  that  is  a  safe  situation? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  posable  situation.  I  be- 
lieve that  sometimes,  probably  in  the  Union  Pacific,  I  am  not  sut«, 
reorganization  plans  have  been  submitted  to  and  apfjroved  by  the 
courts,  but  it  does  not  strike  me  that  it  is  a  matter  with  which  the 
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court  ought  to  have  anything  to  do.  The  issuance  of  securities,  capi- 
talization, under  Government  regulation  is  a  matter  of  governmental 
authority.  The  Interstate  Commei-ce  Commission  should  be  vested 
with  jurisdiction  over  such  matters.  I  do  not  think  the  courts  should 
control  it- 
Mr.  EscH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  English  Companies  Act,  that 
deals  with  receiverships? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  not.. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  gives  power  to  the  stockholders  and  the  security 
holders  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  the  receivers.  Three-fourths  of 
each  class  of  security  holders  voting  for  receivers  puts  them  into 
office,  and  they  also  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  reorganization  plan. 
There  is  nothing,  under  our  practice,  that  permits  them  to  vote  on 
the  reorganization  plan,  is  there? 

Mr.  I^vETT.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  allow 
that. 

Mr.  EscH.  Yet  the  English  system  seems  to  have  been  working 
for  some  years,  and  working  practically? 

Mr,  LovETT.  Well,  if  we  ever  have  in  the  railroad  affairs  of  this 
country  the  freedom  in  railroad  matters  the  English  security  holders 
have,  it  might  be  different,  but  we  do  not  expect  that;-  and  even 
though  it  is  an  English  practice  well  established  I  think  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise. 

I  will  state  briefly  my  reasons:  If  the  reorganization  plan  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  security  holders — the  stockholders 
who  may  be  foreclosed  and  cut  off,  or  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
lien  holders,  who  may  be  cut  off  by  the  foreclosure,  it  will  render 
the  first^ liens  valueless  and  destroy  the  credit  and  ability  o£  railroad 
companies  to  raise  money  by  first  liens,  or  will  indefinitely  prolong 
and  delay  the  reorganization.  Or,  to  use  more  expressive  terms,  the 
class  of  security  holders  who  are  to  be  foreclosed  will  hold  up  the 
others  and  force  concessions  to  which  they  are  not  in  law  or  equity 
entitled.  The  stockholder  of  a  railroad  company  has  a  security  that 
is  inferior  to  the  bonds  and  the  way  for  him  to  protect  his  interest  is 
to  pay  the  bonds.  Now,  he  ought  not  to  be  put  in  a  position  where 
he  can  destroy  the  value  of  the  bonds  on  which  his  company  bor- 
rowed money  or  impair  the  value  of  the  security  ahead  of  him  by 
delaying  or  interrupting  a  reorganization  plan. 

Jft".  EscH.  Under  the  English  system  there  is  no  sale;  the  prop- 
erty owners  get  possession  of  their  property  again  and  go  on.  Under 
our  system,  of  course,  we  have  a  sale  and  the  securities  that  are  de- 
posited with  the  reorganization  committee  are  turned  in  by  way  of 
purchase,  are  they  not!    Is  not  that  true! 

Mr,  LovETT.  As  to  the  first  part  of  that  question,  Mr.  Esch.  I 
caJi  not  comprehend  any  system  that  does  not  permit  the  fore- 
closure  of  a  mortgage  and  the  sale  of  the  property  to  satisfy  it. 
Therefore  I  can  not  say  anything  of  value  upon  that  aspect.  As  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  about  the  disposition  of  the  securi- 
ties: Holders  of  old  securities  deposited  with  the  various  protective 
committees  and  ultimately  with  the  reorganization  committee,  and 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  reoi^nization.  receive  new  securities  in 
exchange  upon  such  basis  as  the  reorganization  plan  provides.  They 
either  keep  them  or  sell  them,  as  they  like. 
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Mr.  EscH.  Do  ^ou  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  certain  powers  with  reference  to  receiver- 
ships ^ 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  that  would  be  gained  by 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  duties  with  re- 
spect to  receiverships.  But  if  you  mean  with  reference  to  reorgani- 
zations and  the  issue  of  securities  in  carrying  out  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganization I  should  say  that  as  long  as  we  are  all  committed  to  gov- 
emmental  regulation  of  securities  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  issue 
of  securities  in  connection  with  a  reorganization  plan,  just  as  they 
should  be  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  issue  of  rail- 
road securities  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  EacH,  You  think  they  should  be  given  the  power  to  pass  on 
the  plan  of  reorganization! 

Mr.  LovETT.  They  must  necessarily  consider  the  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation in  passing  upon  the  issue  of  securities.  The  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation involves  a  very  large  question  of  finance  and  of  relative  values. 
It  is  not  a  question  fts  to  what  some  one  would  like  to  do  but  whit 
can  be  done.  Now,  to  put  the  commission  in  a  position  to  say: 
"  Give  the  Erst  mortgage  certain  securities,  give  the  second  mortgage 
certain  securities,  give  preferred  stoik  certain  securities,  and  give 
common  stock  certain  securities,"  would  not  only  result  in  an  im- 
possible condition  in  many  cases  and  prolong  and  delay  the  reor- 
fanization  but  it  would  be  of  very  doubtful  constitutionality.  The 
olders  of  bonds  are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  on  their 
part,  to  foreclose  their  liens  and  take  the  property  at  fore  losure 
sale  if  they  are  not  paid;  and  that  is  a  right  that  nobody  can  or 
should  take  away  from  them ;  and  any  law  that  attempted  to  author- 
ize the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  compel  the  holder  of  a 
first  mortgage  to  concede  something  to  the  holder  of  a  second  mort- 
gage bond,  or  to  stock,  would,  I  think,  be  unconstitutional, 

Mr.  EsCH.  Should  there  be  anything  in  the  law  fixing  the  period 
or  the  duration  of  a  receivership? 

Mr.  LovETT.  No. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  has  to  depend  upon  the  exigencies  of  every  case! 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes;  and  the  security  holders  are  just  as  eager  as  any 
people  tan  be  to  have  the  receivership  ended,  because  usually  their 
interest  is  suspended  during  the  receivership, 

Mr.  EscH.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  be«i  receiverships 
that  have  extended  over  six  or  seven  years? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes, 

Mr.  EscH.  In  one  instance,  I  think,  20.  There  can  be  abuse  in 
that? 

Mr,  LovETT,  Yes;  but  there  is  another  case  of  burning  the  bam  to 
catch  a  few  rats. 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes, 

Mr.  LovETT,  There  will  be  evils  in  any  system  that  can  be  devised, 
but  I  do  not  know,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  of  any  case  of  a 
receivership  where  it  was  a  creditor's  bill  that  has  been  prolonwd. 
The  cases  of  prolonged  receivership  I  know  were  what  I  call  "  politi- 
cal receiverships,"  to  keep  some  people  in  desirable  positions. 
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Mr.  Escu.  That  leads  me  to  ask  this  question :  Is  there  any  justifi- 
cation for  the  criticism  that  the  fees  in  receivership  cases  are  exor- 
bitant? 

Mr.  LovETT,  I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  could  reach  that  through 
legislation  t 

Mr,  LovETT,  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Why,  I  think  that  when  you  invest  the  commission 
with  power  to  regulate  securities  you  very  largely  curb  that.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  cases  in  which  receivers  get  excessive  or  unreasonable 
compensation  are  very  rare,  but  there  have  been  such  cases. 

Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests  that  he  would  like  an  elaborntioQ 
of  what  you  mean  by  "  politicarreceiverships." 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  do  not  like  to  call  names,  but  a  case  I  have  in  mind 
is  where  the  receiver  was  appointed  for  the  nondelivery  of  a  tele- 
gram, and  where  a  number  of  men  very  prominent  in  politics  were 
appointed  receivers  and  receivers'  counsel  and  masters  in  chancery 
and  other  similar  positions,  and  the  reorganization  was  delayed.  It 
is  perliaps  fair  to  say  that  in  that  case  the  receivership  was  probably 
precipitated  by  the  efforts  of  a  large  creditor,  who  was  supposed  also 
t^  be  a  large  stockholder,  to  get  a  receivership  of  his  own,  and,  to 
use  a  slang  expression,  "  the  others  beat  him  to  it." 

Mr.  EscH.  Of  course,  receivers  would  be  interested  in  retaining 
their  office  as  long  as  possible? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes, 

Mr.  EscH.  Because,  as  a  rule,  the  courts  have  been  very  liberal  in 
their  allowances  to  receivers,  have  they  not? 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  would  not  say  that  they  have  been  unduly  liberal. 
I  do  not  know  of  receivers  wno,  as  such  positions  go,  and  if  they 
properly  perform  their  duties,  have  been  unduly  paid? 

Mr.  Ebch,  As  to  those  matters^  the  stockholders — the  owners  of 
the  property — have  little  or  nothing  to  say?  The  court  passes,  of 
course,  upon  these  fees  and  charges? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Yes. 

Jlr,  EscH.  But  the  property  owners  have  really  no  voice  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  LovETT,  No;  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  have.  You  have  got 
to  trust  the  court.    There  has  been  criticism  of  practices 

Mr.  EsCH.  There  have  been  protests  filed  against  reports  of  re- 
ceivers and  criticisms  made  of  various  items  of  their  accounts? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr,  EscH,  And  a  hearing  had  by  the  court  in  that  way ! 

Mr.  LovETT,  Yes.  I  have  never  known  a  case  where  any  creditor 
who  wanted  to  object  to  a  receiver's  allowance,  or  his  counsel,  so  far 
as  they  were  fixed  by  the  court,  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Sometimes  the  objections  have  been  sustained.  Those  mat- 
ters are  usually  covered,  however,  as  far  as  my  practice  has  gone,  by 
agreement.  Counsel  representing  the  various  intere.sts  involved, 
which  would  have  to  bear  the  burden,  have  conferred  about  it  and 
have  agreed,  or  the  matter  has  been  determined  by  the  court.  The 
allowances  and  payments  over  which  the  court  has  no  control  are 
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those  made  by  the  reorganization  committee,  or  by  these  various 
protective  committees. 

Mr.  EsCH.  They  sometimes  have  been  very  large? 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  have  a  great  many  neighbors  and  friends  who  act 
in  that  capacity  or  who  nave  acted  in  tnat  capacity.  I  would  dis- 
like to  say  anything  that  would  Indicate  they  have  been  unduly  very 
liberal. 

Mr.  EscH.  Recurring  to  the  subject  of  the  voting  trust,  as  I  stated, 
the  voting  trustee  is  generally  a  representative  of  some  of  the  big 
banking  houses  in  the  country,  in  these  that  I  have  alluded  to. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Well,  the  way  that  is  generally  handled,  Mr.  Each,  is 
this:  After  the  various  protective  committees  have  organized  them- 
selves and  selected  their  chairmen  and  their  membersnip  and  tbeir 
counsel,  and  the  trust  company  which  is  to  act,  and  filled  all  the 
positions,  and  have  had  a  number  of  conferences  and  put  in  more 
or  less  time,  they  realize  that  the  different  interests  will  either  have 
to  organize  and  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  plan  of  reorganization 
or  fight  it  out  in  court,  which  will  take  n  long  time.  Then  some 
banking  house  that  has  the  standing  with  investors  and  the  financial 
ability  to  put  through  the  plan  is  called  in  and  works  out  a  plan 
that  it  is  willing  to  underwrite.  The  plan  is  then  submitted  to  the 
various  committees,  and  if  they  approve  and  the  bankers  are  en- 
gaged to  undertake  the  underwriting  they  form  a  syndicate,  the 
size  of  which  generally  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  undertaking. 
The  banking  firm  designate  themselves  as  "  reorganization  man- 
agers" or  "syndicate  managers,"  and  invite  various  people  of 
means — mostly  large,  but  some  of  small,  means — and  various  bond 
houses  who  sell  and  distribute  securities,  to  take  a  share  in  this 
syndicate.  The  svndicate  shares  run  all  the  way  probably  from 
$2.'>,000  to  $1,000  000  or  $10,000,000.  I  have  known  them  to  run 
as  high  as  $10,000,000,  The  syndicate  interest  is  widely  distributed, 
the  banking  house  itself  usually,  as  I  understand,  taking  a  very 
small  interest  itself ;  but  it  is  the  credit  of  the  house  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  house  that  enables  it  to  put  through  these  big  undertaldiigs. 

There  may  be  thousands  of  people  who  will  buy  some  of  these 
securities  simply  because  this  banking  house  has  oi-ganized  the  syndi- 
cate and  is  the  manager  of  the  reorganization.  Then,  the  banking 
house  generally  feels,  and  very  properly,  a  degree  of  responsibility 
not  only  to  the  syndicate  but  to  all  of  its  customers  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  road,  and  generally  they  either  dictate  the 
management  or  form  a  voting  trust  for  four  or  five  j'ears,  with 
power  te  dissolve  it  earlier  if  the  reason  ceases.  I  do  not  know 
any  large  banking  house  that  wants  to  run  a  railroad:  they  have  a 
business  of  their  own.  But  naturally  they  feel  a  responsibility  for 
the  successful  management  of  a  company  they  have  put  on  its  feet, 
and  they  like  to  keep  in  pretty  close  touch  and  to  select  the  manage- 
ment. A  voting  trust  may  continue — in  some  cases  they  go  on  f<w 
years,  but  generally  they  are  of  rather  short  duration,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  Different  banking  houses  have  different  policies 
with  respect  to  that ;  some  are  more  insistent  upon  holding  on  with 
the  voting  trust  for  the  full  term  of  it — usually  five  years — than 
others. 
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Mr.  EscH.  Would  the  surrender  of  the  voting  privilege  by  stock- 
holders, under  the  reorganization,  to  the  voting  trustee  give  the 
voting  trustee  power  in  case  of  combination  of  systems! 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  power  to  bring  about  a  combination? 

Mr.  EsCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes;  the  voting  trustee  acts  for  the  stockholder,  and 
he  votes  without  consulting  the  stockholder, 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes;  he  has  the  whole  privilege! 

Mr.  Lo^'ETT.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  one  further  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  voting  trust,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  EscH.  All  right.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LovETT.  One  of  the  greatest,  and  to  my  mind  the  great  neces- 
sity for  a  voting  trust,  is  that  when  the  company  is  reorganized  and 
the  stock  is  issued,  the  common  stock  is  sufficient  to  control;  it  is 
the  last  security,  and,  generally,  at  the  outset,  it  will  sell  for  a  very 
low  price — 10  or  15  or  20  or  25  or  50  cents  on  the  dollar — and  it 
aiFords  a  gi-eat  opportunity,  if  there  be  no  voting  trustee,  for  some 
plunger  or  group  of  speculatoi-s  to  get  the  stock  and  take  over  at 
once  the  management  of  this  reorganized  enterprise  for  purely  specu- 
lative purposes;  whereas  the  bankers  or  the  syndicate  managers  with 
the  voting  trust,  in  adopting  the  plan,  naturally  believe  it  will  be 
successful  and  that  with  a  few  years'  trial  success  will  be  demon- 
strated and  the  stock  will  rise.  In  the  meantime,  with  a  voting  trust 
it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  speculators  or  plungers  to  get  control  of 
the  company  through  the  purchase  of  the  stock  while  it  is  very  low. 
It  is  really  done  for  the  protection  of.  the  stockholders  as  well  as  the 
other  security  holders.  While  it  is  true  voting-trust  certificates  are 
salable,  yet  to  the  average  speculator  nothing  running  four  or  five 
years  has  any  attraction;  he  wants  to  get  something  he  can  turn 
over.  He  does  not  care  much  for  a  voting-trust  certificate  which  will 
not  give  him  control  of  the  property  but  will  simply  represent  his 
investment  for  four  or  five  years.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  sound 
reasons  in  favor  of  voting  trusts  for  reorganized  companies  for  a 
reasonable  time. 

Mr.  EscH.  Has  the  tendency  of  late  been  for  great  railroad  systems 
to  invest  in  the  securities  of  other  systems? 

Mr.  LovETT.  If  you  mean  by  "  lately,"  the  last 

Mr.  EscH.  Say,  10  years. 

Mr.  LovETT  (continuing) .  The  last  10  years,  I  should  say  no. 

Mr.  Ebch.  Before  this  last  decade,  was  there  quite  a  tendency  in 
tliat  direction? 

Mr,  LovEiT,  Undoubtedly  very  great. 

Mr.  Escn.  What  was  the  main  purpose  for  such  investment? 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  Union  Pacific,  I  suppo.se,  was  about  the  most  con- 
spicuous company  that  followed  that  policy;  and  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses entered  into  and  influenced  it.  I  should  say  that  the  purpose 
of  the  earlier  investments  was  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  com- 
pany with  respect  to  traffic,  and  to  extend  the  system.  Other  reasons 
entered  into  it.  One  was  to  prevent  the  acqui'sition  by  a  rival  line 
of  the  control  of  some  property  that  would  be  very  hurtful  to  the 
Union  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  the  rival  line.  The  purchase  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  control  by  the  Union  Pacific  was,  of  course,  for  the 
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purpose  of  getting  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  that  time  the 
^pper  did  not  have  any  right  to  route  his  traffic ;  the  line  on  which 
it  originated  absolutely  controlled  it.  It  could  send  it  to  any  connect- 
ing line  it  chose ;  and  the  Union  Pacific  was  wholly  dependent  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  such  traffic,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  saw  proper 
to  give  it  at  Ogden.  That  condition  has  changed,  and  was  chaneed 
by  the  law  that  gave  the  shipper  the  right  to  route  his  traffic;  and  it 
was  changed  by  the  construction  of  another  line  of  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  then  by  fiercer  competition  by  other  lines  with  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  greater  improvements  to  the  short  and  direct 
line,  and  other  considerations;  though  it  is  still  vastly  important  to 
the  Union  Pacific.  Then,  there  was  the  Northern  Pacific  purchase, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent,  as  I  understand,  a  combination 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Noilhern  for  tlie  control  of 
the  Burlington,  in  the  interest  of  those  companies  and  against  tlie 
interest  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Without  taking  too  much  time  in  re- 
lating these  transactions,  those  were  the  large  purchases. 

Now,  following  that  the  X'nion  Pacific  failed,  for  reasons  I  need 
not  take  the  tinje  to  go  into,  to  get  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific: 
so  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  combination,  which 
brought  the  control  of  the  Burlington  into  those  two  systems,  was 
formed  and  still  exists.  Those  two  s\stems  to-day  control  the  Burl- 
ington. The  Union  Pacific,  as  it  coufd  not  get  control  and  could  not 
achieve  the  purpose  it  sought  to  accomplish,  sold  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties stock  which  it  took  in  exchange  for  Northern  Pacific,  and  then 
both  the  Northern  Pacific  and'the  Great  Northern  that  it  took  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Northern  Securities  Co.,  and  made  a  very  large 
profit.  The  convertible  bonds  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Union 
Pacific  to  raise  money  for  these  stock  purchases  (the  Union  Pacific 
stock  having  risen)  were  converted  into  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
So  tlie  Union  Pacific  had  the  proceeds  of  this  Northern  Pacific  pur- 
chase and  a  profit  of  about  $58,000,000  on  the  transaction,  which  it 
proceeded  to  invest  in  other  stocks.  It  bought  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock ; 
it  bought  New  York  Central  stock ;  it  bought  some  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  stock;  it  bought  some  Chicago  &  Alton  stock — preferred 
stock — and  various  other  stocks.  It  sold  the  Atchison  stock,  because 
that  owned  a  competing  line,  although  the  amount  was  comparativelv 
small— only  $10,000,000, 1  believe,  out  of  a  total  of  over  $200,000,000. 
After  if  lost  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  it  distributed  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  stock  to  its  stockholders  as  an  extra  dividend.  I  forgot 
to  say  that  it  also  bought  Illinois  Central  stock  in  large  amounts. 
Now,  the  stock  buying  or  stock  purchasing  substantially  ceased  fol- 
lowing 1907,  when  the  great  attack  was  made  on  the  Union  Pacific  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  the  investiOTtion  made 
at  that  time,  or,  as  I  always  describe  it,  the  "  attack  on  Harriman,"' 
Sir.  Harriman  died  in  1909,  and  the  policy  since  then  has  been  not  to 
invest  in  railroad  stocks  as  a  rule,  but  rather  in  bonds,  and  to  avoid 
speculative  securities. 

The  only  stock  I  recall  now  that  we  have  bought  since  1909  was 
some  additional  New  York  Central  stock.  We  increased  our  hold- 
ings from  about  seventeen  millions  of  New  York  Central  stock  to 
twenty  millions  out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
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dollars,  and  we  have  exercised  our  subscription  rights  with  respect 
to  stock  of  these  companies  in  which  we  were  already  interested. 
Where  a  corporation  would  increase  its  stock,  and  we  had  the  right 
to  subscribe  at  par,  and  the  stock  was  worth  more  than  par,  we  exer- 
cised our  subscription  rights.  If  the  stock  was  less  than  par  we 
were  likely  to  buy  the  amount  we  are  entitled  to  subscribe  at  par, 
where  we  could  buy  it  at  less  than  par,  keeping  up  our  relative  posi- 
tion. 

'  Mr.  EscH.  I  notice  all  the  way  through  your  investments  were  in 
stock  and  not  in  bonds. 

Mr.  LovBTT.  I  beg  your  pardon! 

Mr,  EsCH.  I  say  I  notice  all  the  way  through  that  your  invest- 
ments were  in  stock  and  not  in  bonds  of  other  companies. 

Mr.  LovETT.  No;  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  impression.  We 
have  bonds  as  well  as  stock,  and  at  this  time  we  have  over  $100,000,000 
of  bonds. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  how  much  of  the  stock  of  other  companies? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Mr.  Each,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  hand 
in  a  table. 

Mr,  EscH.  Very  well;  you  can  do  that. 

Mr.  LovBiT.  That  will  show  exactly  the  stock  and  bonds,  rather 
than  give  them  from  memory. 

(The  tables  referred  to  were  handed  in  and  are  here  inserted,  as 
follows,  viz:) 

Securttiea  owned. 

AFFILIATED  COHPANtEB. 


Total  par 
vaJue  out- 

ituuHng  ! 


tranipartstloL: 

Cvnas  Pratria  Railroad 

Deaver  Union  TvnnliiBl  Railway 

KoDMi  City  Ttrmlnal  RoUoay 

LMTenworth  A  Topeka  Ralhny 

LMvoiwarth  Depol  A  Railroad 

Ogdn  U  Dion  Railway  &  Depot 

PacUc  Fruit  Eipr«*s 

St.  Joseiih  A  Grand  Iitond  Kolhiay— 


Sao  FraocIacoA  Partlasd  Stcamahlp... 


t'oJanFacIBcCoal 

and: 

Or«iDn  A  Woahtavtim  Railroad.. . 


Oolarado-Paclflc  DeTelopiatnt. 


S.OOO 
100,000 

•fll.UO 


i.;,Gooyk' 
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AFFILIATED  COMPAQ 


>,  dueMiT.  I,  l«»4... 


Denver  Union  ft 

Flrtt-mortpwe  *(  Pef  'fot  bi 
KiDBBsClty  TfrmlDaTRtllirHr— 

l-TMfH  percent  notes,  due  Nov.  30. 1917.. 

1-year  S  percent  notes,  due  Sot.  30, 1U6. . . 
I.eavenworth  &  Topeka  Ky  — 

First-mortiniee  4  perrrot  bonds,  dae  Jan.  I 


*  **  Fin 
Ogdeu  I 


dbpoiFr.r.- 

■lg»«o  i  per  cent  bonds,  due  June  1, 
LcIliB  Terminal— 

X.Dfl  pet  rent  bonds,  duelan.  1, 
lw»y  4  Depot— 
S  per  i-enl  bom'     ■      -     -   ■ 


bondi.  due  Jan,  1. 1M7.. 


Flrst-morlgege  1  per  ce 

Demand  notes,  S  per  ctm 

Denuuid  notes,  ft  per  cent 

San  Fraaelsea  &  PorOaiid  Steanuhip— 

Purchase  money  notes,  e  percent,  due  June  l.im 

San  Pedro,  Loi  Angeles  ii  Salt  Lalie  R.  R.-~ 

Flm-mortKHgel  per  cent  bends,  due  July  1,1W1 

"— -■ -  • ,  me,  S  per  cent 


i,ano.om '    !,(»,■ 


iaJanl,mi 


Flrsl'inortg^e  S  per  cent  bonds,  due  Hay  I ,  IttZI . . . 

Oreon  Rivet  Walerworks- 

First-morigace  a  per  cent  bonds,  due  Jan,  1, 181S. .. 
RsttlBsnake  Cre^  nter— 

FIrsl-morigagee  percent  bonds,  due  July  1,  I93D... 

Total 


ta,m 


M.IM 


WW 
«1,W,*« 


OTHER  COMPANIES. 


Chicago  &  North  Westam  RaUway: 

Common 

CblcaEo,  Ultvaukee  &  SI.  Paul  Railway: 
Pnteired 

Ullnob  Csnlral  Ratlioad; 

Capital 

New  York  Central  RaUrcad; 


I0,M1,IH 
1,MI,M 


Total... 


BOHtM,  MOTBS.  AND  tnVtTUmt, 

TttMcertUcates: 

BalUmoie  &  Ohio  Railroad— 

Rehmdlng and  Eeueral  mortfuge, Mtjes  A,  j  percent  bonds.. 
SoulhWBtlam  dlvl^ou,  llrst  mortgage  3}  per  cent  t>ond] 


Hilnmant trust  4i  percent.. 
inapeake  &  Ohio  RaUway— 
Equipment  trust  4J  percent. . 


Dec  l.ims 
July  1,  l<ns 
June    IJUt 
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8ec«i-itir»  mciicd — Continued. 

OTHER  roMPANlES-rtmilnued. 


Trust  nrtKh^tH-'ronlliiaM. 
Chifsco  A  Alton  RtUroad- 

l-narOpnrcnt 
Do 

EtrnlDmnif  mist  .  ^^  - 

Equinmrnl  tnwt  ti  pa 

EqnipniHit  (rusts per c 

Chlraeo  i  Katbwntan  RaDm' 

r.maal  innnmr  t  per  cenl ' 

'leDaRl  morttact  5  P«f  <Ynl 

E()Dlinn«it  trust  of  iBia,  M  L 

ChMaio.  Milwaukee  A  St.  Pauf  fUlliri 

CMmRlble44p«rci      ' 

CoDTHtiUe  (raenl : 

Oaienl  uul  rfliiaiUiie  mDrtean  *(  pit  ctnt  ho 
Chxato.  91.  Psitl,  MInnpapolb  A  OmahB  Railway 

5  per  cpnt  dvbpntuTf  — *""  *" —  '" 
Chi-8-o  Union  Station  C, 

First  Diofira-d  4(  r  - 
Pelawarr  St  Hudson  C< 


FlofidB  Eul  CamM  Railway 

5  per  crat  equipment  W 

HocUng  Valley  Hailw»v— 

EqDipment  tnist,  series  of 
HIlDois  Central  RaltroBd— 
Equlpmoit  trust  4i  per  ret 
Equipment  trust  S  per  cent 


rtenersi  mnsolidated  ntrtgMf  4)  pel  rrat  bonds . 
horn  Island  Railroad— 

Louisville  4  NMhtlllc  Railroad- 

Equlpoienl  trust  5  per  crni 

Now  York  Oanlral  Rallroad- 

Reftindlne  and  Improve] 

M-yeu  i  per  cent  mnvertlUe  Iwnds. 
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Mr.  EacH.  That  will  be  satisfactory.  I  did  not  know  but  whit 
the  object  in  investing  in  the  stock  of  'another  carrier  was  becanse 
stock  carried  the  voting  privilege. 

Mr.  LovEtT,  No.  I  would  not  say  that  that  was  the  object.  It  wis 
with  some  companies,  but  generally  the  stock  pays  a  larger  return, 
if  it  is  well  selected,  thnn  &>nds;  and  Mr.  Harrimnn  testified  in  hie 
examination  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  to  many  of 
these  stocks,  except  the  Southern  Pacific,  tliat  the  stock  was  pur- 
chased for  the  return.  He  believed  the  stocks  to  be  good,  and  thit 
was  the  object.  Of  course,  there  are  different  degrees  of  conservatism, 
and  some  men  will  invest  in  railroad  stock  and  take  whatever  chanw 
there  is  involved  in  it,  believing  that,  as  to  many  stocks,  the  risk  is 
extremely  remote.  Others  believe  the  safe  rule  is  to  buy  bonds; 
even  though  they  pay  a  smaller  return,  they  involve  less  risk. 

Mr.  EscH.  Just  one  or  two  other  questions:  You  mentioned  pool- 
ing several  times  in  the  course  of  your  testimony.  Pooling  was,  of 
course,  abolished  by  law,  and  was  abolished  before  the  Hepbnm  Art 
in  1900.  Do  you  favor  pooling  if  under  the  regulation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce' Commission  y 

Mr.  Lo\TTT.  I  do  not.    I  am  strictly  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  EscH.  Any  form  of  it) 

Mr,  LovETT.  I  am  opposed  to  any  form  of  it.  As  there  was  a  good 
deal  said  yesterday  about  mv  possible  representative  capacity,  I  will 
state  that  that  is  a  matter  that  has  not  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee of  executi%'es,  I  do  not  know  their  view.  I  stated,  as  to  the 
general  plan  that  we  were  proposing  here  for  legislation,  not  only  my 
own  individual  views,  but  I  knew  them  to  oe  the  views  of  the 
advisory  committee.  With  reference  to  this  question  as  to  pooling. 
I  am  expressing  only  my  own  view.  I  do  not  know  what  the  view 
of  the  advisory  conunittee  is,  but  I  have  not  heard  nnybady  su''f  " 
pooling    Personally  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  EsCH,  Even  under  regulation  ? 

Mr,  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  EacH.  Why? 

Mr.  LovETT.  It  would  tend  to  unreasonably  restrict  competition, 
I  think.  It  would  tend,  perhaps,  to  create  what  I  call  a  "  nuisance 
value  "  in  certain  railroads  that  do  not  have  much  of  any  other  value. 
But  in  principle  I  believe  in  competition  in  the  railroad  service,,  not 
competition  in  rates.  Competition  in  rates  is  impossible  without  dis- 
crimination and  rebates,  and  nobody  wants  discrimination  and  re- 
bates. But  competition  in  service  and  facilities  is.  in  my  jndgment, 
necessaiy  to  present  stagnation  in  the  railroad  business. 

Mr,  EscH.  By  "  nuisance  value  "  do  you  mean  the  power  and  abil- 
ity of  holding  up? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  Here  is  a  situation :  There  are  six  lines  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Paul-Minneapolis — two  lines  under  single  management.  There 
Hre  four  from  Chicago  to  New  York;  there  are  five  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis.    Every  night  at  a  given  hour  there  are  that  number  of 

Kassenger  trains  starting  from  Chicago  to  those  respective  terminals, 
one  of  them  are  full,  but  each  has  to  maintain  that  service  because 
of  the  competition  of  the  other  rival  lines.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
have  a  En'stem  of  jmoling  that  would  enable  two  or  three  of  thotae 
lines  to  do  the  passenger  service  and  thus  eliminate  a  certain  d^ree 
of  expense  and  possible  Waste  t 
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Mr.  LoviTT,  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  allowed.  I  think 
that  is  foolish  management;  but  at  the  same  time  I  suppose  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  under  existing  law.  But  I  believe  the  managers 
of  those  roads  ought  to  be  allowetJ  to  get  together  and,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commission,  agree,  if  they  can,  to  reduce  some  of 
those  trains. 

Mr.  EscH,  Could  a  like  arrangement  be  made  with  reference  to 
freight  traffic? 

Blr.  Lo^TJTT.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  theory  now  is  the  largest  pos.sibIe  haul  per  train. 
The  ton-mile  haul  is  the  unit  of  measurement  now,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  LovTiTT,  My  feeling  about  it  is  that  there  are  certain  evils  in 
the  present  system  that  are  evils;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  more 
possible  to  get  perfection  in  the  railroad  business  than  in  any  other. 
Some  things  we  have  got  to  bear;  we  can  not  help  the  choice  of  evils. 
I  know  a  good  many  railroad  men  who,  if  they  could  get  together 
and  agree  on  freight  schedules,  would  serve  the  public,  and  it  would 
at  the  same  time  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads.  Tliere  may  be 
some,  however,  to  whom  I  would  not  cheerfully  trust  a  power  of  that 
sort,  1  believe,  however,  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  railroad 
officers  should  be  allowed  to  get  together  and  agree  on  such  things, 
but  without  pooling  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Escn.  I  have  used  up  an  hour,  and  I  do  not  care  to  continue 
further. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Considering  the  responsible  positions  held  by  the 
members  of  this  committee,  if  this  investigation  shall  result  in  noth- 
ing more  than  the  education  of  the  members  of  the  committee  it  will 
be  worth  what  it  costs.  Senator  Townsend,  have  you  some  ques- 
tions ! 

Senator  Townsend.  I  had  some  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  all  the  sessions,  and  I  think  pos- 
sibly some  of  them  have  been  covered  already.  I  have  several,  how- 
ever, that  I  would  like  to  ask.  I  think  if  the  railroads  are  to  be 
condemned  for  their  expensive  terminal  facilities,  this  committee 
may  be  condemned  for  its  lack  of  them, 

lir.  Sims,  Terminal  practices. 

Senator  Townsend.  And  we  ought  to  get  through  with  this  if  it  is 
Eoing  to  be  of  any  particular  value,  and  I  should  attend  the  hear- 
ings, so  as  not  to  duplicate  (iny  questions  that  may  have  been  covered. 
I  therefore  shall  ask  only  one  or  two  questions,  congratulating  you 
on  the  fact — and  possibly  the  country — that  many  of  the  committee 
are  absent. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  will  violate  the  rule  against  levity  if  you  don't 
mind. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  wanted  to  ask  jou.  Judge  Lovett,  if  you  can 
tell  me,  in  connection  with  our  proposition  to  study  the  question  of 
railroad  controversies,  about  what,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the 
cost  to  the  railroads  of  the  country  of  the  recent  so-called  Adamson 
Act? 

Mr.  LovErr,  That  was  very  carefully  figured  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Senator,  by  the  experts  of  the  railroads  in  operating  matt«rs, 
and  it  was  then  said — and  we  all  believe — that,  based  upon  the  same 
business  as  was  hahdled  during  the  year  1915,  it  would  cost  them 
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about  $60,000,000  a  year— well,  sixty-four  millions,  I  think.    Is  tliat 
about  the  amount,  Mr.  Krutt^chnitt — about  sixty-four  millioa  ? 

Mr.  Krottschnitt.  I  think  that  was  the  estimate  of  the  men;  of 
the  carriers  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  million. 

Mr.  LovETT.  No.  It  was  this:  The  pay,  based  upon  the  Adamson 
law  as  passed,  was  a  little  over  sixty  millions — $64,000,000,  I  think. 
If  the  time-and-a-half  overtime — the  punitive  overtime — was 
grantpd,  which  was  in  the  original  demand  and  which  was  nearly 
$40,000,000,  it  would  make  a  total  of  about  $100,000,000.  But  as 
punitive  overtime  was  not  gi-anted,  and  was  not  embodied  in  the 
Adamson  law,  the  amount,  based  on  what  was  eranted  in  the  Adam- 
son  law,  was  estimated  by  the  railroads  at  a  few  thousand  dollars 
over  $60,000,000  a  year.  The  men  estimated  it,  so  I  understand,  at 
$30,000,000. 

Senator  Townseno.  The  court  having  determined  that  that  law 
is  valid,  the  railroads  will  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  that 
extra  cost  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  raising  of  rates,  will  they  t 

Mr.  LovETT.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Townsend,  As  I  understand  it — it  has  l>een  my  theorj-,  at 
least — most  of  these  propositions  are  suggested  by  the  railroads  in 
order  that  that  question  may  be  determined  as  to  whether  that  is  a 
valid  charge  which  they  can  make  in  asking  for  additional  rates? 

Mr.  LovxTT.  Well,  I  do  not  understand,  Senator  Townsend,  that 
there  is  any  question  about  it  being  a  valid  reason  for  asking  an  in- 
crease in  rates.  If  it  had  been  done  voluntarily  there  might  have 
been  some  question  about  it ;  but,  be?ng  in  obedience  to  a  law  that  is 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have  not  felt  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  justification  for  the  increase  in  rates. 

Senator  Townsend.  That  has  been  my  explanation  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  many  of,  these  mea-sures.  because  if  it  is  true  that  these  are 
legitimate  charge.s  which  the  railroads  have  to  meet,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  permitted  to  raise  their  rates  to  meet  those  additional 
charges,  there  could  not  be  very  much  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  to  the.se  impositions,  could  there? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Except  this:  That  however  legitimate  and  necessary 
they  may  be,  in  view  of  the  time  that  is  taken  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  get  an  increase  in  rates,  however  clear  the  case  may  be. 

Senator  Townsend.  But  if  the  railroads  were  assured  that  they 
could  get  immediately  the  additional  revenue  needed  for  the  addi- 
tional burden  they  would  not  oppose  it  so  strongly  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Why,  no.  If  they  were  going  to  be  entitled  to  an 
increase  in  rates,  and  knew  that  they  would  get  it,  why,  the  rail- 
roads would  not  oppose  it  further  than  their  sense  of  duty  to  the 
public  required  them  to  oppose  it. 

Senator  Townsend.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  Congress  and  the  committees  of  Congress  is  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  people ;  but  in  these  controversie.s  they  are 
more  likely  son)etimes  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  immediate 
parties — the  railroad  owners  and  the  railroad  employees — and  the 
people  are  to  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  LovETT.  The  people  will  always  have  to  do  that.  Senator, 
sooner  or  later. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  think  I  do  not  care  to  ask  him  any  more 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Adahson.  I  will  call  attention,  in  connection  with  Senator 
Townsend's  question,  to  the  language  in  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  court,  if  he  has  not  read  it,  that  tliey  took  full  cognizance  of  what 
I  said  to  you  this  morning— that  the  law  requires  you  to  run  12} 
miles  an  hour  and  to  do  the  work  in  8  houni  instead  of  10. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Those  men  knew  the  most  popular  grounds  upon 
which  to  base  their  contention. 

Mr.  Adamsom.  If  you  go  to  tlie  commission  on  tliat  proposition, 
you  are  going  to  encounter  the  trouble  or  there  is  going  to  be  a 
contention  that  you  could  run  those  trains  at  that  rate  by  properly 
loading  them  and  making  them  of  proper  length,  and  that  then  there 
would  be  no  additional  expense,  so  far  as  operating  those  trains  is 
concerned ;  and  you  may  be  met  with  the  furtner  question,  if  you  are 
going  to  make  an  objection  to  the  law,  that  it  adds  to  your  expense ; 
that  you  could  have  made  the  same  objection  when  they  passed  the 
16-hour  law,  and  stopped  you  from  running  24  to  40  hours — that 
that  increased  the  expense — but  that  is  no  answer  to  the  humani- 
tarian law. 

Mr.  Lo>-ETT.  The  passing  of  tlie  law  removew  from  us  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  wisdom  of  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  AuAusoN.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  s|>eaking  about  the 
raising  of  rates.  If  you  ask  for  a  raise  in  the  rates  on  the  ground 
that  money  is  not  worth  half  as  much  as  it  used  to  be,  you  will  get 
it;  but  if  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  rates  on  the  ground  that  the 
finding  of  this  commission  puts  an  additional  burden  upon  you,  on 
account  of  the  eight-hour  law,  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  it. 

Mr.  LoTETT.  It  we  can  not  demonstrate  an  increase  in  expenses,  of 
course  we  are  not  entitled  to  an  increase  in  rates  on  account  of  it. 

Mr.  AoAsiaoN.  We  have  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  it. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adaubon.  In  other  words,  I  believe  the  railroads  will  find 
less  difficulty  if  they  try  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Lovrrr.  We  are  not  going  to  try  to  do  it;  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Comminb.  I  think  there  is  some  misunderstanding  here 
about  the  Adamson  law.  The  railroads  say — and  I  accept  it  for  the 
time  being — that  if  the  Adamson  law — that  the  wages  required  to 
be  paid  during  the  period  of  10  months,  if  they  should  be  paid 
continuously,  tne  increase  would  be  about  $64,000,000  per  year;  but 
the  Adamson  law  only  requires  that  you  should  pay  those  wages 
over  ft  maximum  period  of  10  months,  and  you  are  tlien  permitted  to 
pay  whatever  wages  you  please.  Why,  then,  do  you  insist  that  your 
expenses  will  be  increased  by  this  amount! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Because  we  Icnow,  Senator,  that  a  fact  is  a  fact,  and 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when  this  Adamson  law  and  this 
schedule  are  put  into  effect  we  can  not  change  the  schedule  an<l 
operate  the  railroads. 

Senator  Cuhhiks.  That  is,  you  know  that  you  can  not  reduce  the 
pay  per  hour? 

Mr,  LovETT,  No,  sir;  nor  per  mile. 

Senator  Ccmmins.  Why  can  you  not? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  Because  we  would  have  a  strike. 
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Senator  Cummins.  Oh,  well ;  but  not  because  you  regard  the  re- 
duced pay  as  unreasonably  low? 

Mr.  LoVETT.  No. 

Senator  Cummiks.  Simply  because  you  are  afraid  of  a  strike! 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  tlie  law  does  not  require  it. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  understand  that  the  law  leaves  it  optional  after  the 
expiration  of  this  period. 

Senator  Cummins.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  To  continue  the  same  rate  of  pay  per  hour  or  per  trip, 

Mr.  AdaM3on.  But  the  provision  that  there  sliall  be  nothing  but 
necessary  overtime  allowed  applies  even  during  that  period,  ana  you 
may  liave  to  account  for  that  when  you  get  into  the  controversj', 

Mr.  EscH.  Has  not  the  commission,  in  a  ruling  not  verv  old,  denied 
an  increase  of  rates  because  of  a  claim  of  the  carrier  tnat  its  oper- 
ating expenses  were  increased  by  yielding  to  a  demand  for  increased 
pav  by  its  employees? 

Mr.  LovETi'.  There  lias  been  something  said  by  the  commission  in 
sucli  case  as  that.  We  all  feel,  Mr.  Esdi,  that  whenever  we  apply 
for  an  increase  in  rates  all  of  our  expenditures  are  open  to  question 
by  tlie  conuiiission.  We  can  not  call  on  the  commission  to  increase 
rates  for  mismanagement  or  because  we  pay  more  than  we  ought  to 
paY.    The  reasonableness  of  it  is  all  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  KscH.  Of  course,  that  may  not  be  a  guide  to  the  actual  atti- 
tude of  the  commission  now,  because  that  was  more  of  an  isolated 
ciuse  and  the  demand  now  is  country  wide.  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
■what  the  attitude  of  the  commission  would  be  in  the  present  situation. 

Jlr.  LovETT.  I  understand  the  commission  has  the  right,  when  we 
apply  for  an  increase  of  rates  to  meet  expenses,  to  go  fully  into  the 
question  of  expenses.  In  this  case  the  increase  of  wages,  if  we  had 
made  it  voluntarily,  would  have  been  open  to  the  commission,  and 
it  would  have  been  very  hard  for  us  to  justify  it,  because  we  believe 
that  the  increase  is  too  much.  But  since  Congress  has  determined 
tliat  it  shall  be  applied  we  do  not  consider  that  that  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  EscH.  Of  coui'se,  you  have  got  to  make  your  proof.  There 
was  one  objection  made  to  the  last  5  per  cent  increase — that  it  was 
not  really  a  matter  of  proof;  that  the  commission  yielded  to  the  fact 
of  the  war  conditions  in  Europe. 

Mr.  LovETT.  We  understand  that  we  have  got  to  make  our  proof. 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  commission  is  very  likely  to  ask  you,  when  you 
go  before  them  on  that  question,  whether  you  have  so  operated  the 
road  since  the  enactment  of  that  law  as  to  prevent  the  expenses  from 
getting  so  high. 

Mr.  LfOVETT.  If  we  can  not  establish  tliat,  we  will  not  be  entitled  to 
an  increase. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  agree  with  you.  That  is  all.  Go  ahead,  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  Iiavc  one  or  two  questions.  They  may  have  been 
covered.  You  have  been  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  about 
every  phase  of  the  transportation  subject  except  the  question  of 
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govemnientitl  ownership  of  railroads.  I  simply  want  to  ask  you 
three  or  four  questions  in  relation  to  that. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  &hall  be  very  glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Fii-st,  what  is  the  line  mileage  in  the  United  States 
of  railroads— about? 

Mr.  Thom.  About  200,000  miles. 

Mr.  LovETT.  About  260,000  miles. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  WTiat  would  it  cost  for  the  Goverfiment  to  acquire 
those  railroads?    Have  you  estimated  that! 

Mr.  Lov-ETT.  Well,  I  think  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  is  now  a  total  of  about  eigbt«en  billions,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Thom.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  It  has  been  estimated  bj"  one  witness,  Mr.  Brook- 
hart,  that  it  would  cost  fifteen  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  to  acquire 
the  railroads;  but  he  cited  another  authority  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  cost  sixteen  billions. 

Mr.  Lo\i;rr.  I  say  "  capitalization.''  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  capitalization  or  the  property  invest* 
iiient  account.  There  is  probably  not  a  great  difference  between  those 
two  accounts;  but  it  is  somewhere  about  eighteen  billions.  About  35 
per  cent  of  the  stock  does  not  pay  dividends,  and  at  this  particular 
time  about  11  per  cent  of  tlie  bonds  are  in  default.  Now,  a  bond,  un- 
doubtedly, although  in  default,  is  valuable,  though  perhaps  it  is  not 
wortli  par;  so  something  would  have  to  be  allowed  for  Uiem.  Tlie 
stock  has  some  value,  although  not  paying  dividends;  but  I  should 
guess  roughly — and  it  would  be  merely  a  guess — that  it  would  cost 
probably  fifteen  or  sixteen  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  the  Government  should  undertake  to  acquire  the 
railroads,  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  acquire  the 
telegraph  lines! 

Mr.  Lovirrr.  I  should  think  it  desirable. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  For  use  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads^ 

Mr.  LovKTT.  Well,  I  suppose  it  would  take  over  the  rights  of  the 
railroad  companies  with  the  telegraph  companies,  which  would  cover 
the  question  of  railroad  operation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  not  that  involve  additional  expense? 

Mr.  LovBTi.  To  take  over  the  rights  of  the  railroad  companies 
with  the  telegraph  companies^ 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  LovETT.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  you  would  not  estimate  any  additional  ex- 
pense, so  far  as  the  telegraph  lines  are  concerned,  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  railroads! 

Mr.  LovETT.  So  far  only  as  telegraph  lines  are  required  in  the 
operation  of  railroads,  no.  ' 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  that  apply  also  to  telephone  lines? 

Mr.  Lo%'ETT,  Yes.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  would  include  the  commercial  telegraph  business.  I  mean  only 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  lines  so  far  as  required  in  the  operation  of 
the  railroads. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  I  so  understood  you. 

Mr.  Lowrr.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  for  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  operation  of  government-owned  railroads  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere — personal  opportunity  for  observation  ? 
■  Mr.  Lo^'ETT.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  govenmient  ownership  in 
Europe  except  from  reading. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  from  your  reading,  of  course,  you  have  formed 
an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  LiOXTm-.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  the  time  is  too  short  to  undertake  to  go  into 
a  discussion  of  Government  ownership.  However,  it  might  be  valu- 
able to  this  committee,  if  you  are  willing,  to  make  a  general  statement 
of  your  views  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Goiernment  ovrnership,  and 
illustrate  your  conclusions  by  the  history  of  Government  ownership  in 
certain  cases. 

Senator  Townsend.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Certainly. 

Senator  Townsend.  Mr.  Lovett,  are  you  going  to  be  here  through- 
out these  hearings? 

Mr.  IjOvett.  No ;  I  had  not  intended  to. 

'Senator  Townsend.  I  did  not  want  you  to  stay  for  the  purpose, 
hut  I  wanted  to  look  up  some  questions  to  see  if  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed, but  I  do  not  want  you  to  come  back. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Perhaps  too  much  is  involved  in  that  question. 

Mr.  Ix)VETT.  1  shall  be  glad  to  state  it  briefly,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  will  do  so, 

Mr.  Adamson,  If  Senator  Townsend  or  Mr.  Hamilton  desires  to 
examine  you  at  any  length,  I  suggest  that  you  come  back  here  at  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  Lo\'ETT.  That  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Senator  Townsend.  No  ;  I  do  not  want  him  to  come  back  here  on 
my  account. 

Mr.  LovETT,  It  will  be  perfectly  convenient  for  me  to  come  back 
here  at  any  time  after  Apnl  I ,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  come  back, 
and  I  shall  not  regard  it  as  any  inconvenience  but  really  as  a  privilege. 

Mr.  AnAMBON.  This  committee  will  probably  adjourn  after  next 
Thursday's  session  until  after  the  House  has  organized  and  until  we 
can  see  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
ing back  at  any  time  that  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  have  me.  I 
can  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  Government  ownership  now,  Mr, 
Hamilton,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  if  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lovett.  I  can  not  give  much  information  about  Government 
ownership  of  railroads,  I  can  simply  express  my  opinion;  it  is 
purely  an  opinion,  and  not  knowledge,  and  it  is  based  largely  upon 
what  I  have  read  about  European  railroads.  The  actual  facts  will 
be  presented  to  you  during  the  hearings.  What  I  say  is  based  upon 
my  linowledge  of  our  own  country  and  of  conditifms  that  prevail 
here  and  of  our  system  of  government. 

First,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise,  for  the  reastnis  I  indicated 
briefly  in  answer  to  Judge  Sims's  questions.  I  believe  tiiat  where  the 
Government  has  unrestricted  power  of  regulation,  aa  ours  has.  it 
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would  be  a  waste  of  Government  credit  and  Government  energy  to 
take  over  a  business  that  can  be  conducted  by  private  ownership, 
for  the  benefit  of  private  enterprise,  and  with  private  initiative  and 
private  economies.  It  seems  to  me  an  unnecessary  strain  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit. 

I  believe  that  Government  ownership  in  an  autocratic  government, 
where  no  political  considerations  enter  into  tlie  management,  may 
be  efficient.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  criticiz- 
inj^  Congress  or  any  Member  of  Congress,  but  I  am  simply  dealing 
with  what  we  all  recognize  as  facts  in  our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  can  find  illustrations  in  Australia,  for  in- 
stance, of  certain  difficulties  that  grow  out  of  legislation  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  LovEiT.  Yes.  Now,  in  this  country  I  believe  if  we  had  Govern- 
ment ownership  there  would  be  an  immense  pressure  upon  every 
Congi-essman  and  every  Senator  for  improved  facilities  for  his  State 
and  for  his  district ;  that  there  would  practically  be  ccmpctition 
among  the  districts  and  the  States  and  the  different  sections  for  im- 
proved railroads,  handsome,  ornate  stations  forthe  towns,  and  for  the 
building  of  branches  and  extensions.  I  believe  there  would  be  a 
jereat  waste  of  public  money  and  of  public  credit  in  providing  facili- 
ties and  attractive  features  and  additional  lines  that  would  not  be 
justified  by  any  public  interest  or  any  public  consideration.  Under 
the  pressure  that  would  be  applied  to  every  Congressman  and  every 
Senator  by  the  people  of  their  district  I  believe  that  combinations 
would  be  formed  that  would  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  public 
money. 

I  believe  also  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  jobs,  in  the  number 
of  positions,  and  that  there  would  be  a  vast  number  of  useless  posi- 
tions filled  at  the  expense  of  the  public  by  voters  and  influential 
citizens,  which  is  not  possible  under  private  management.  I  have 
spoken  before  of  the  waste  of  capital.  I  believe  this  latter  considera- 
tion would  add  enormously  to  the  expense  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance. If  there  should  he  Government  ownership,  the  latter  evil 
would  be  considerably  lessened  by  disfranchising  the  railroad  oper- 
atives. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  know  that  was  tried,  in  one  instance,  in 
Australia  ? 

Mr.  LovBTT.  In  Australia;  I  understand  it  was. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  But  they  restored  the  franchise,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly. 

Mr.  Ldvett.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  done  in  this  country. 
because  the  railroad  employees  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  organized 
politically  that  they  would  succeed  in  resisting  politically  any  such 
effort.  The  consequence  is  that  certain  highly  organized  and  politi- 
cally influential  organizations  would  succeed  in  getting  very  much 
more  pay  than  they  really  would  be  entitled  to,  and  would  succeed  in 
creating  a  great  many  unnecessary  positions. 

My  judgment,  in  summing  it  all  up  in  this  very  brief  statement,  is 
that  through  the  waste  of  capital  on  account  of  unnecessary  construc- 
tion— construction  of  lines  that  are  unprofitable  and  unjustified — and 
of  ornate  improvements  and  increased  conveniences  and  luxuries  the 
financial  operation  of  the  roads  would  prove  a  failure,  and  that  in 
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time  the  Government's  credit  would  be  impaired.  I  believe  it  was 
stated  before  this  committee  that  the  Government  would  get  tJie 
money  at  3  per  cent.  The  Government  would  not  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  The  Government's  bonds  are  so  valuable  because  there  are  ao 
few  of  them,  and  the  Government's  credit  is  so  high  because  it  is  not 
strained.  But  when  the  Government  issued  bonds  to  pay  for  all  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  obligation,  the  supply  of 
Government  securities  would  be  so  abundant  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  about  the  same  rste  for  money  that  other  people 
pay.  The  Government's  credit  would  not  be  nearly  as  good,  because 
it  would  be  under  a  greater  strain. 

Furthermoi-e,  I  believe  that  by  eliminating  competition,  as  would 
be  the  case  under  Government  ownership,  the  individual  initiative 
would  be  very  greatly  impaired.  Of  course,  there  would  be  inven- 
tions and  some  improvements,  but  nothing  like  what  there  is  under 
the  force  of  competition,  which  .stimulates  private  initiative  so  much. 
On  the  whole.  I  oelieve  that  if  the  Government  would  be  saved  from 
bankruptcy  the  rates  would  have  to  be  increased.  I  am  entirely  satis- 
fied that  the  general  level  of  transportation  rates  would  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  probably  a  very  short  time,  be  very  much  higher  than 
now. 

That  is  stating  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  in  a  general  way,  my 
ob;jection  as  a  citizen  to  Government  ownership.  From  the  stand- 
point of  a  railroad  officer  I  ought  to  say  that  as  between  Government 
ownership  and  the  system  of  diversified  and  conflicting  regulations 
into  which  we  have  drifted,  I  believe  in  time  Government  ownership 
will  come,  because  that  system  will  not  produce  the  transportation 
facilities  the  country  must  have, 

Mr.  Hamilton,  "the  time  at  our  disposal  is  too  brief  to  ask  you  to 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Government  owner- 
ship in  speciiic  instances  in  the  various  nations,  and  perhaps  some 
time  later,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  here  and  it  should  be  con- 
venient, it  might  be  illuminating  if  you  would  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Lo\'ETT.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  will 
say  also  that  the  advisory  committee  has  been  trying  to  get  the  very 
best  and  most  authoritative  evidence  on  this  subject  possible  to  bring 
before  this  committee.  I  am  not  sure  they  will  get  just  the  men  they 
want,  but  there  will  be  witnesses  before  the  committee  on  that  subject. 

Mr,  H.\MiLTON.  There  will  be  witnesses? 

Mr.  LovETT.  Y&s ;  and  who  would  know  more  about  its  operation  in 
other  countries  than  I  do.  I  have  only  undertaken  to  state  to-day 
what  I  have  conceived  would  be  the  result  of  Government  owner- 
ship from  my  reading,  as  applied  to  our  political  and  governmental 
institutions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Will  you  have  witnesses  with  reference  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Inter-Colonial  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Lov-ETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  Prince  Edward  Island  line! 

Mr.  IjOvett.  Yes:  those  cases  are  being  studied.  I  imderstand. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ackworth,  the  greatest  English  authority  on  railroads — 
and  I  do  not  know  any  man  whose  judgment  is  more  entitled  to  re- 
spect than  Mr.  Ackworth's  on  the  subject — we  will  either  have  him  or 
a  statement  from  him.  He  has  been  requested  to  make  a  statement, 
but  whether  we  get  him  or  simply  produce  a  statement  from  him  we 
can  not  tell  now.   But  we  will  have  him,  among  others. 
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Mr.  Thoh.  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Chairmnn  and  gentlemen,  whether 
the  convenience  of  the  committee  Trill  be  snch  as  to  heiir  him  before 
he  sails  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Each.  He  is  a  most  valuable  witness.  He  appearedbefore  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  in  1905,  when  they  framed 
the  Hepburn  Act. 

Mr,  Thom.  Perhaps  this  committee  will  hold  a  special  session  to 
hear  him  before  he  sails. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  certainly  would  be  worth  while. 

Mr,  LovETT.  He  could  not  come  right  now,  because  he  is  engaged 
as  one  of  the  advisors  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  Adamsun.  Could  he  come  next  week? 

Mr.  IxtVBTT.  My  information  is~Mr.  Trumbull  told  me — that  he 
could  not  come  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr,  Thom  can  keep  in  touch  with  him  and  advise 
the  committee, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  His  testimony  would  be  most  valuable.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  wonld  be  very  frnportant  to  have  a  discussion  be- 
fore this  committee  of  the  history  of  the  operation  of  the  various 
Government-owned  railroads,  with  a  vieAv  to  determining  whether 
they  have  been  successful  or  otherwise  in  their  operation. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Mr.  Ackworth,  I  know,  has  made  a  study  of  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  is  absolutely  opposed  to  (lovernment  ownership,  as 
I  have  been  informed. 

Mr.  Lotirrr,  You  say  he  is  absolutely  opposed  to  Government  own- 
ership t 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Lo\-KrT.  I  can  not  answer  that.  He  discusses  it  and  gives  the 
history  of  it  in  various  countries,  and  as  far  as  I  have  followed  him 
I  do  not  understand  that  he  is  opposed  to  it  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  the 
question  whether  he  is  opposed  to  Government  ownership  or  not  is 
not  as  important  as  the  question  of  whether  he  gives  us  accurate 
information  as  to  the  operations  of  these  railroads. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  The  plan  is  suggested.  Judge  (with  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's consent),  that  in  case  the  Government  should  desire  to  take 
over  the  railroads  that  the  holders  of  the  present  securities  would  be 
willing  in  a  large  degree  to  substitute  the  Government's  securities 
for  the  present  securities.  What  do  you  think  of  the  probability  of 
that! 

Mr.  IjOvett.  I  think  that  is  true.  They  would  want  i-ein  vestment, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  take  the  bonds;  but  a  man  get- 
ting a  6,  7, 8,  or  9  per  cent  return  on  his  investment  would  look  about 
some  before  taking  a  3  or  4  per  cent  i-etum. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Under  the  political  aspects  of  the  case,  is  there  not 
another  possible  danger  that  you  had  not  described,  which  might  be 
the  greatest  onef  That  is,  that  if  the  present  holdei's  take  bonds — 
and  we  all  acknowledge  that  we  have  to  have  experts  to  run  a  rail- 
road— we  have  to  employ  our  creditors  to  manage  our  property.  Do 
you  not  think  that  woulli  probably  create  about  the  greatest  political 
oligarchy  that  ever  was  in  any  country,  and  that  we  should  nave  the 
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railroads  owning  the  Government  instead  of  the  Government  owning 
the  railroads^ 

Mr,  LovETT.  The  railroads  are  not  run,  really,  by  their  owners, 
Judge  Adamson. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  that  the  Judge  is  su^esting  in  this  connection 
would  arise  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  operation  of  the 
various  railroads  in  the  various  countries. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Most  of  these  problems  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  railroads  so  far. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr,  Hamilton.  I  think  we  might  as  well  suspend. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  dnly  suggesting  that  because  I  feel  that  we 
are  approaching  the  time  when  we  ougnt  to  adjourn. 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time,  but  if  you  finish 
before  1.30,  I  should  like  to  ask  Judge  Lovett  about  a  little  matter. 
Of  course,  all  great  matters  are  ma'de  up  of  little  matters. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Go  ahead  now, 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  referred  to  the  $600,000  charge  which  Illinois 
inflicted  on  the  New  York  Central.  That  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
license,  was  it  not,  and  not  a  registry  fee? 

Mr.  LoviTT,  No;  as  I  understand,  it  was  a  charge  either  for  graot- 
ing  the  consolidation  of  these  lines  extending  through  six  States,  or 
for  filing  the  mortgage, 

Mr.  Ihom.  It  was  not  filing  the  mortga^. 

Mr.  IjOvett.  Then  it  was  for  the  consolidation,  and  it  was  based 
upon  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Adamson.  How  much  figure,  in  expense,  does  the  fact  cut  that 
a  mortgage  to  secure  an  issue  of  bonds  must  be  recorded  in  every 
county  through  which  the  railroad  runs?  Is  that  material  or  is  it 
n^ligible  ? 

Mr.  LovETT,  The  mere  recording  fee,  the  ordinair  recording  for 
the  purpose  of  notice  to  creditors,  as  under  the  real-estate  laws,  of 
coui-se,  IS  not  affected  by  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  LovETr.  But  rather  by  the  physical  size  of  it.  That  is  liot  an 
important  item.  But  the  fees  charged  in  some  State  for  registering 
or  granting  or  recognizing  a  consolidation  or  a  mortgage,  not  by  th« 
counties  but  by  the  States,  are  sometimes  quite  burdensome.  I  think 
the  Illinois  charge  is  50  cents  a  thousand  dollars,  or  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Thoh.  a  dollar  a  thousand ;  and  the  tax  in  Illinois  was  for 
the  approval  of  the  security  issue. 

Mr.  Sims,  It  was  a  tax,  then,  and  not  a  license. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  purpose  of  any  lien  is  to  give  notice  to  per^ms 
who  deal  in  the  same  property? 

Mr.  LovBTT,  Yes. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Now,  in  the  event  of  our  adopting  a  centralited 
control  of  stocks  and  bonds,  whether  under  your  plan  or  the  one  that 
we  suggest  in  the  railroad  bill,  what  will  be  the  necessity  of  requir- 
ing any  further  record  of  mortgages  in  the  locality,  when  nothii^ 
can  be  done  except  by  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?    Why  incur  that  expense,  whether  it  is  great  or  small  t 
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Mr.  Jjovbtt.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  enormous  importance,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  particular  necessity  for  it,  because  the  record  of  every- 
thing can  be  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  CtHumission. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  would  look  there  for  all  your  information? 

Mr.  LovErrr.  But  the  probabilities  are  that  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  company,  as  to  what  it  owns,  what  liens  there  are,  etc., 
might  tlirougli  foiTe  of  habit  rather  go  to  the  county  recorder  and 
examine  it  on  the  records  than  write  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  printed  copy,  which  they  could  always  get. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  SiHB.  I  wanted  to  ask  one,  because  it  was  brought  out  by  a 
.subsequent  examination.  It  is  this,  Judge:  With  reference  to  the 
Adamson  law,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  more 
burdensome  on  the  railroads  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  application 
than  it  will  ultimately  become! 

Mr.  LovBTT.  No,  Judge  Sims;  there  is  no  supposition  about  it.  In 
arriving  at  what  it  would  cost  before,  we  took  for  two  months  in 
the  year,  April  and  October,  representative  months,  the  time  slips 
signed  by  the  men.  Each  man  as  he  gets  his  run  signs  a  slip  showing 
whether  he  draws  pay  on  a  time  basis  or  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  what 
it  is,  and  that  is  turned  in.  Certain  roads  took  these  time  slips  and 
applied  the  eight-hour  day  in  lieu  of  the  existing  schedule,  and  in  that 
way  arrived  at  the  diflference. 

But  the  question,  suppose  that  instead  of  putting  in  this  time,  we 
speed  up  the  trains,  as  was  suggested,  to  12  hours.  That  is  about  the 
only  way  in  which  apparent  economy  could  be  effected.  You  would 
avoid  overtime  in  that  way.  But  these  men  gave  their  judgment  as 
to  wjiether  it  would  pay  better  to  speed  up  the  trains  or  pay  the  over- 
time. We  wanted  information  about  this,  not  merely  for  the  public, 
but  we  wanted  to  know  what  it  would  cost;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
operating  men,  without  any  dissent,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  run  the  same  as  we  are  running  now  and  it 
would  involve  less  money  than  to  reduce  the  trainloads  and  put  on 
more  trains,  and  undertake  to  change  terminal  facilities.  That  is  a 
matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  mean  by  "immediately,"  that  you  can  not  make  any 
kind  of  arrangement  immediately,  ns  I  understand  it,  to  avoid  this, 
that  would  be  less  expensive  than  the  payment  of  the  w^e  scale  as 
shown  by  your  time  slips;  but.  ultimately,  will  not  the  railroads  ad- 
just  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  wherever  they  can  save  money  by 
doing  so — will  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  reduce  the 
costf 

Mr.  LovETT,  It  would  be  criminal,  almost,  for  them  not  to  do  it, 
if  they  can. 

■Mr.  Sims.  Can  they  not  do  it?  If  you  double-track  the  road,  can't 
you  move  the  trains  faster? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  involves  a  question  of  the  new  capital,  and  the 
expenses  involved  as  to  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  extra  time  or  to 
double-track  the  road. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean,  not  on  that  account,  but  double-track  it  for 
general  purposes.  Can't  you  move  quicker  on  a  double-track  road 
than  on  a  single-track  road  ? 

Mr.  LovETT.  That  depends.  Judge  Sims.  A  road  is  not  double- 
tracked  unless  there  is  need  for  it.  , 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  double-track  a  road  simply 
for  what  you  would  save  in  wages  to  your  trainmen. 

Mr.  LovETT,  Of  course,  it  would  be  possible,  if  you  dispense  wiUk 
sidings,  and  so  forth,  to  run  faster. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  on  a  single-track  road. 

Mr.  LovETT.  Of  course,  they  are  supposed  to  schedule  the  trains  so 
as  to  avoid  delays.  The  judgment  of  the  operating  men  is  that  they 
can  see  no  way  of  avoiding  this  inci-ease;  that  it  is  better  to  pay  the 
overtime  than  do  the  other  things.  I  have  no  opinion  on  that  except 
based  on  what  the  operating  men  state. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  have  none,  either,  and  simply  wanted  to  know  what 
you  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Judge,  your  indisposition  to  modify  your  system, 
to  comply  with  the  law,  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  of  Joseph  Adam- 
son,  who  rebuked  his  servant  for  drinking  heavily  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  him,  and  finally  he 
thought  he  would  reform  him  by  telling  him  about  a  man  who  tried 
to  blow  put  a  cannon.  He  told  him  that  he  blew  into  the  cannon,  but 
his  breath  was  so  charged  with  alcohol  from  drinking  that  it  cau^t 
fire  and  blew  him  up.  After  listening  to  that  the  man  said.  "B^s, 
I  will  never  blow  out  a  cannon  while  I  live."' 

Judge,  the  committee  wants  to  thank  you  for  your  services.  We 
believe  you  have  given  im  very  valuable  information,  and  we  appre- 
ciate your  courtesy  and  patience.  We  hope  to  see  you  again,  if  you 
have  anything  to  tell  us,  or  perhaps  Judge  Sims  may  have  something 
else  he  wants  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  refrained  from  asking  any 
questions  except  those  which  I  thought  would  give  the  committee 
information. 

Mr.  LovETT.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  committee  for  its  patience  in 
hearing  me  on  this  matter,  and  perhaps,  when  I  work  out  the  appli- 
cation of  your  anecdote,  I  may  be  even  more  eratefnl. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  understand  the  committee  will  not  to-day  begin  with 
another  witness? 

Mr.  Adauson.  No. 

Mr.  Thom.  On  Monday  morning,  at  half  past  10,  which  I  believe 
is  the  hour  for  convening 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  you  can  supply  the  committee  with  valuaUe  wit- 
nesses— and  you  must  remember  that  you  have  spoiled  us  by  intro- 
ducing us  to  such  good  ones,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  reduce  the 
grade — but  if  you  can  supply  us  with  witnesses,  we  can  hear  you 
until  Thursday.  I  think  the  committee  will  have  to  suspend  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  understood  that.  That  is  the  reason  I  addressed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  who  has  been  waiting  patiently  during  this  week,  from  Tues- 
day to  the  present,  will  be  present.  I  assume  that  the  importance  of 
his  testimony  will  probably  cause  the  committee  to  consume  tht 
whole  time  from  Monday  to  Thutsday  with  him.  Now,  we  had  as  a 
witness  to  succeed  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  Mr.  Howard  Elliott.  If  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  chairman,  and  the  committee  justifies  me  in  do- 
ing so,  I  think  I  will  notify  Mr.  Elliott  that  there  will  be  no  chann 
of  hearing  him  next  week. 
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Mr.  Adamson.  I  have  no  means  of  advising  you,  but  I  assume  the 
tommittee  will  not  examine  other  witnesses  at  such  great  length  as 
they  have  Judge  Lovett. 

Mr.  Thom;.  Even  so,  you  have  consumed  a  whole  week  with  Judge 
Lovett,  and  you  say  you  will  sit  only  until  Thursday,  and  I  think  the 
importance  of  his  testimony  will  justify  my  notifying  Mr.  Elliott 
that  there  will  be  no  chance  of  hearing  him  next  week. 

Mr.  Hamhtok.  It  is  very  important  to  hear  as  many  witnesses  as 
we  can.     Can  we  not  work  out  some  plan — and  I  suggest  this  with 

treat  diffidence,  and  with — I  appreciate  the  importance  of  Judge 
im's  examination,  but  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  work  out  some  plan 
by  which  each  uiember  of  the  committee,  in  the  first  instance,  could 
be  allotted  so  much  time.  Some  members  mifi;ht  probably  want  to 
consume  more  time  than  was  originally  allotted  to  them,  but  I  think 
that  this  might  be  taken  care  of  later  by  taking  it  out  of  the  time  of 
some  members  who  may  not  desire  to  consume  alt  of  their  time.  I 
think  we  should  not  take  a  whole  week  with  one  witness. 

Mr.  AsAMBON.  That  reminds  me  of  once  when  I  was  on  a  com- 
mittee. We  were  examining  an  applicant  for  the  right  to  preach. 
and  a  lady  sidled  up  to  me  and  asked  me  to  ask  him  if  he  understood 
how  to  preach;  that  that  was  the  important  thing.  I  suggest  to  Mr. 
Thorn  that  he  aid  us  by  putting  up  only  witnesses  who  mow  some- 
thing about  the  subject  and  not  put  up  witnesses  who  will  repeat 
things  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  we  can  judge  the  quality  of  the  witnesses 
to  come  by  the  quality  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before. 

Mr.  Adahsgn.  I  am  just  importuning  him  not  to  reduce  the  grade. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  in  the  future  it  will  be  improved.  However,  I 
do  not  think  you  can  improve  on  Judge  Ixivett, 

Mr.  Adauson.  No;  you  are  just  fishing  for  a  compliment.  I  think 
that  ever}'  member  of  the  committee  should  be  allowed  to  examine 
the  witnesses  for  as  long  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  Hahjli-on.  But  we  should  have  a  working  arrangement  as  to 
procedure. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  without  objection,  it  is  understood  that  the 
witnesses  will  make  their  direct  statements  as  brief  as  possible  and 
that  each  member  will  examine  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  We  will 
adjourn  until  Monday  at  half  past  10. 

{Whereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  March  26, 1917,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  TRAKSP0RTATI0N-GOVERNME^T 
CONTROL  AND  REGULATION. 


UOMDAY,  UABCH  86,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Joint  Sibcommittee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Wd^hinffton,  I).  C. 
The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m..  Hon.  William  C. 
Adamson  {vice  chairman)  presiding. 

llr,  Adamson.  Tlie  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Thom,  what 
■witness  will  you  introduce? 

Mr,  Thom.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  will  now  come  before  the  committee ;  and  may  I  ask  that  he 
be  allowed  to  read  his  statement? 

Mr.  AoAHSON.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  the  committee  will  be  ^lad  to 
lieAr  you,  and  you  may  take  your  own  time,  without  interruption. 
Mr,  KHUTTscHNrrT.  Thank  you. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  TTTinTS  EBTrTTSCHBITT,  CEAIEHAK  07  EX- 
ECUTIVE COKKITTEE,  BOAS])  OF  DIBXOTOBS,  SOUTHEBK  PA- 
OIFZCCO. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Will  you  give  your  official  station  and  post-office 
address,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt? 

Mr.  KjiDTTscHNiTr.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executitve  committee  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. ;  business  address, 
165  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  save  time  and  be  as  brief  as  possible,  I  will  just 
read  what  I  have  to  say.  It  will  take  much  less  time  and  much  less 
space  that  way. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Adoptyour  own  coursCj  Mr.  Kruttschnitt. 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt.  Tne  present  condition  of  the  credit  of  Ameri- 
can railways  is  not  eood.  Money  can  be  borrowed  by  cities  and  States 
at  very  low  rates ;  lor  instance,  the  cost  of  money  borrowed  by  the 
State  and  by  the  city  of  New  York  is  between  4  per  cent  and  4.25 
pel'  cent. 
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In  other  words,  Southern  Pacific  paid  over  30  per  cent  ni( 
money  than  the  State  of  New  York  paid. 

Railroad  stocks  paying  6  per  cent  ai'e  quoted  as  follows : 


SIX  PER  CENT  STOCKS. 


S'allimal  BankH. 


National  City.  ChlcHK" l.M 

JefTerson  Park.  Chicago 18N 

Bronx  Xailonal.  New  York _ _.  itc 

Bowmnnvillf  National,  Chicago l&'i 


Atcbisoii,  Toppka  &  SanU  Fe 108 

Southern  Paclflc „, „ W 

Nonhem  Pacific,  7  iwr  cent - IW 

Chicago  4  North  Western.  7  per  cent lis 

Average Hfi 
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EIGHT  FEB  CENT  STOCKS. 

yationai  hank*. 

Fort  D^nrborn  Natlunal,  Chicago 246 

Mercbanta'.  New  York 260 

<'«al  &  Iron.  New  York 200 

(iothnm,  New  York ,. 205 

Average 226 

Railroads. 
Uiilon  Pacific 188 

Mr,  Thom.  AVhat  was  their  rate  of  dividend? 

Mr.  Kruttschxitt.  Tlie  I'nion  Pacific? 

Mr.  Thom,  No:  the  hanks. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  The  average  was  -225, 

Mr.  Thom.  In  the  amount  of  that  dividend,  yon  are  comparing  the 
X'nion  Pacific  with  8  per  cent 

Mr,  Krittsciixitt.  Thev  were  all  8  per  cent  i^tocks. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  did  not  untlei-stand  that  yon  stated  that. 

Mr.  KKtrrTscHNnr.  Yes.  The  banks  were  8  per  cent  and  the  rail- 
roads were  8  per  cent. 

The  appreciation  of  the  security  by  the  public  is  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  rate:  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  the  return  that  the  public 
is  willing  to  accept,  the  greater  does  it  consider  the  security,  and 
vice  versa.  The  same  is  true  as  to  stock.  Chamberlain  on  Dond 
Investments  gives  tlie  elements  of  an  ideal  investment  thus: 

1.  Se<urlty  for  [irluclpal ;  2.  A  txed  and  fair  return  in  Interest;  3.  Market- 
nblllty — sale  wltliout  dlfflralty;  4.  Acceptable  as  collateral;  5.  Freedom  from 
direct  lax ;  6.  Freedom  from  care  (purchase  by  sinking  fund,  etc.) ;  7.  Maturity 
after  u  satisfactory  lapse  df  time. 

All  of  the  foregoing  qualities  exist  in  New  York  City  and  State 
bonds.  Account  Federal  and  State  regulation  of  railroads,  it  can 
not  be  said  that  all  of  the  principal  elements  or  characteristics  of 
an  ideal  investment  exist  in  railroad  bonds,  because  control  of  rev- 
enues by  regulating  bodies  detracts  from  element  2,  2  affects  3,  3 
affects  4;  they  comply  not  at  all  with  element  5  and  partially  only 
with  element  6. 

2.  Credit  of  American  railroads  not  <vi  good  as  the  public  interest 
requires. — The  credit  of  American  railways  is  not  as  good  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires,  because  as  shown  in  No.  1  they  can  not  sell  their 
bonds  at  rates  of  return  on  money  at  which  States  and  municipalities 
can  do  so;  therefore  the  public  has  to  be  coaxed  or  persuaded  by 
higher  rates  of  return  to  take  the  securities. 

While  there  have  been  some  instances  condemned  by  public  opinion 
as  financial  mistakes  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  railway  managers 
or  financiers,  such  instances  are  the  exceptions  in  railroad  manage- 
ment, and  do  not  constitute  a  condition  prevalent  enough  to  account 
for  the  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  railroad  credit. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some  instances  of  financial  mis- 
management and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  or 
financiers,  but  such  instances  are  exceptions  and  do  not  determine 
a  condition  of  railroad  management  in  the  United  States,     There 
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have  been  instances  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  national-bank  num- 
agers,  but  such  instances  have  not  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  banks  ^nerally. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1916  there  were  69  receiverships  of  railroads 
that  had  occurred  in  the  previous  four  years,  of  which  comparatively 
few— not  over  6  per  cent  or  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  most  of 
which  were  enumerated  by  Mr.  Thelen  in  his  testimony — were  due  to 
dishonest  or  fraudulent  manaf:ement,  but  these  few  cases  should  not 
stamp  the  general  management  and  operation  of  all  railways  as  dis- 
honest to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  23  out  of  a  total  of  46 
notional -bank  failures  in  the  same  years  caused  by  dishonesty  and 
fraud,  or  just  50  per  cent  of  all  failures  (as  evidenced  in  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1916),  should  stamp  the 
whole  national-bank  system  as  bad  and  in  need  of  drastic  and  de- 
structive regulation;  yet  the  national  banks  have  been  under  close 
Federal  inspection  and  regulation  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
have  the  railways. 

Governmental  cauxett  f&r  the  decline  of  railroad  credit. — Outside 
of  a  few  cases  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  or 
financiers,  which  unduobtedly  have  affected  railroad  credit  to  some 
but  not  to  a  very  important  extent,  the  causes  for  the  decline  of 
railroad  credit  may  be  traced  almost  entirely  to  tlie  hostile  spirit 
of  legislatures  and  regulating  bodies  and  the  resulting  nature  of 
many  of  the  phases  of  regulation  and  management  they  have. pre- 
scribed. Government  regulation  of  national  banks  was  the  first 
i-egulation  of  corporations  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  been  constructive;  the  regulations  are  fair  to  the  shareholders 
as  well  as  to  the  public;  their  credit  has  in  nowise  been  inipairpd 
by  regulation,  and  under  it  they  have  prospered  and  their  ahuru^j  v.w 
ciigerlv  sought  as  most  safe  and  conservative  investments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  diverse  agencies  in  many 
instances  overthrows  all  principles  of  economical  operation,  hampers 
the  railroads  by  interfering  in  questions  of  management,  subverts 
discipline,  and  is  a  far  more  potent  influence  in  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  carriers  than  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  dishonest  man- 
agement. Here  are  some  of  the  unreasonable  burdens  imposed  on 
the  carriers : 

{a)  Arizona  has  limited  the  length  of  freight  trains,  and  a  bill 
has  just  been  introduced  in  the  L^slature  of  New  York  to  limit 
the  length  of  fi-eight  trains  and  to  increase  the  number  of  men  on 
switching  locomotives.  Bills  limiting  the  length  of  freight  trains 
have  al^  been  introduced  in  the  State  legislatures  of  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Oregon,  the 
details  of  all  being  alike  in  principle  and  purpose.  (Railway  Age 
Gazette,  Mar.  2,  1917,  p.  870.)  In  the  years  1915  and  1916  7,000 
freight  trains  were  operated  on  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  consisting  of  50  cars  or  more.  The  number  of  accidents  to 
these  trains  involving  damage  of  $500  or  more  was  three ;  one  due 
to  a  loose  wheel,  one  to  a  broken  rail,  and  the  other  to  derailment  of 
locomotive  in  fi'og,  none  of  them  having  any  relation  whatever  to 
length  of  train. 

(J)  Full  crew,  or  superfiuous  crew,  laws,  operative  now  in  21 
States,  the  most  uncalled-for  and  useless  expense  ever  imposed  on 
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the  carriers.     An  investigation  by  the  bureau  of  research  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  finds: 

1.  That  97.6  per  cent  of  railroad  casualties  have  no  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  train  crew,  and  that  the  remaining  2,4  per  cent  represent 
the  highest  conceivable  percentage  which  could  be  affected  through 
a  change  in  the  size  of  the  train  crew. 

2.  That  casualties  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  steadily  higher  since 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  was  enacted  as  a 
safety  measure  designed  to  reduce  the  whole  number  of  railroad 
casualties,  it  has  been  a  conspicuous  failure. 

3.  That  a  study  of  the  casualty  lists  of  other  States  which  have, 
and  States  which  have  not,  full-crew  laws,  fails  to  show  any  direct 
relation  between  the  laws  and  the  number  of  casualties. 

4.  That  the  estimated  annual  cost  to  the  carriers  in  all  States  that 
have  full-crew  laws  is  $5,000,000.  (This  would  pay  interest  on 
$100,000,000.) 

Mr.  Garrett,  who  made  the  investigation  for  the  chamber,  adds 
that  it  was  of  especial  interest  and  significance  to  find  that  55  out 
of  69  of  the  replies  from  engineers  and.31  out  of  66  of  the  replies 
from  conductors,  expressed  "  confidentially "  that  as  individuals 
they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present  New  Jersey  law,  and 
that  all  of  the  only  three  replies  from  o^;anizations  of  railroad 
trainmen  were  in  sj'inpathy  with  the  law.  This,  of  course,  is  easilv 
understood,  as  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  create  positions  for  rail- 
road trainmen. 

During  the  calendar  years  1915  and  1916  an  inspection  of  the 
accident  record  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  on  which  119,389,438 
locomotive-miles  were  run  (equal  to  circling  the  earth  at  the  Equator 
4,776  times)  shows  that  not  a  single  accident  could  be  attributed  to 
deficient  numbers  in  the  train  crew. 

(c)  Headlight  laws  in  28  States,  to  avoid  risks  of  accident  that 
are  imaginary  or  substantially  nonexistent,  introducing  heavy  ex- 
pense and  sources  of  danger  through  obscuring  signals  and  blind- 
ing engineers  of  opposing  trains.  Inspection  or  the  accident  reports 
of  Southern  Pacific  lines,  covering  the  movement  of  119,389,438 
locomotive-miles  (equal  to  circling  the  earth  at  the  Equator  4.776 
times)  during  the  calendar  years  1915  and  1916,  shows  that  not  a 
single  accident  could  be  attributed  to  improper  illumination  by 
headli^ts. 

i^d)  Laws  in  eight  States  requiring  erection  of  sheds  for  car  re- 
pairs. House  carpenters,  farmers,  and  street  and  dock  laborers  all 
work  in  the  sun  and  consider  it  no  special  hardship. 

In  legislating  against  imaginary  evils  tlie  sense  of  proportion 
seems  to  be  lost,  and  cures  are  prescribed  when  no  disease  exists. 
Full-crew  bills  were  enacted  to  prevent  accidents  that  had  never 
occurred.  As  heretofore  stated,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
Jersey  has  recently  investigated  this  matter  and  finds  that  the  full- 
crew  bill,  imposing  heavy  ourdena  on  the  carriers,  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  97.6  per  cent  of  train  accidents. 

In  April,  1916,  a  congressional  committee  held  hearings  on  a  bill 
to  compel  carriers  to  spend  larjje  sums  of  money  on  devices  to  elimi- 
nate less  than  3  per  cent  of  train  accidents,  ignoring  the  opportunity 
to  prevent  the  other  97  per  cent.     Simply  forbidding  the  public, 
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under  penalty,  as  is  done  in  (iivat  Britain,  to  use  the  trucks  as  high- 
ways and  recjuiring  them  to  exercise  the  most  ordinary  reasonabla 
and  inexpensive  precautions  would  eliminate  over  80  per  cent. 

Other  causes  for  decline  of  railroad  credit  are : 

(e,)  Twenty  States  i-egiilate  hours  of  railway  service,  the  varia- 
tions running  from  10  to  16  liours  a  day. 

(/)   Fourteen  States  have  dissimilar  safety-appliance  acts, 

iff)  Twenty-one  States  in  1907  reduced  railroad  pas-tenger  rates, 

(k)  In  41  States,  1909,  fifi4  new  laws  affecting  railroads  were 
enacted. 

{{)  In  40  States,  in  1911.  new  railroad  laws  totaled  276. 

(j)  In  19  States,  in  1912,  48  measures  for  further  railroad  control 
became  laws. 

(k)  In  1913,  out  of  the  impressive  total  of  1.395  pro|>osed  enact- 
ments, 230  were  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  several  States. 

(/)  Between  1912  and  1915  upward  of  4,000  bills  affecting  rail- 
roads were  introduced  into  Congress  and  our  several  State  legisla- 
tures, of  which  440  have  become  laws. 

(m)  Nineteen  States  have  legally  asserted  their  right  to  control 
bond  and  stock  issues  of  railroads  operating  within  their  limits, 
and  doubtless  this  number  will  increase. 

(n)  In  the  fiscal  year  1914,  166  railroads,  operating  204,610  miles, 
reported  total  expense  of  $26,703,983  in  consequence  of  legislation 
regulating  operation. 

(o)  Other  laws  affecting  operation  and  increasing  expense  re- 
quire 8-wheel  cabooses  instead  of  4-wheel  cabooses,  reduced  hours  of 
service,  davs  off  at  company's  expense,  additional  watchmen  at  cross- 
ings, double  track,  safety  appliances,  electric  headlights,  etc. 

ip)  Federal  railroad  laws  up  to  August  5,  1909.  cover  175  royal 
octavo  pa^es. 

(9)  Railroad  statutes  in  force  in  New  York  to  end  of  1906  make 
up  an  octavo  volume  of  782  pages. 

(r)  Bailroad  statutes  in  -force  in  Pennsylvania  to  end  of  1907 
covered  more  than  700  octavo  pages. 

(s)  At  a  recent  session  of  Congress  upward  of  2,000  railroad  bills 
were  introduced, 

(t)  Two  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six  reports  of  all  kinds  were  filed  with  Federal. 
State,  and  other  authorities  during  the  year  ended  June  30.  1915. 
The  preparation  of  these  reports  cost  the  carriers  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

(m)  Recently  the  New  York  Central,  which  has  only  a  total  right 
of  way  in  Illinois  of  142  miles,  although  it  operates  6.034  miles  of 
first  track,  was  taxed  $600,000  by  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  its  approval  of  an  intended  financing. 

Iv)  In  1913thesaIeof  $67,000,000  of  convertible  bonds  by  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  was  approved  by  the  States  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  but  failed  because  Massachusetts  did  not 
concur. 

I  realize  that  I  have  enumerated  many  subjects  about  which  from 
the  standpoint  of  different  people  many  may  differ.  Some  people 
may  think  all  these  measures  wise  and  some  people  may  think  that 
some  or  all  of  them  are  unwise.    Tlie  point,  however,  is  not  to  arrire 
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here  at  a  conclusion  either  that  they  are  all  wise  or  that  they  are  all 
unwise,  but  simply  to  show  that,  as  they  substantially  affect  an  in- 
dustry as  important  as  the  railroad  industry,  which  is  continental  in 
its  extent  and  its  importance,  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  these 
measures  should  not  be  subject  to  be  decided  by  so  many  diverse  and 
perhaps  differing  authorities,  but  by  one  consistent  and  responsible 
regulating  body. 

Under  existing  systems  of  governmental  regulation  the  amount  of 
railroad  revenues  is  largely  determined  by  governmental  regulating 
bodies. 

Under  existing  systems  of  governmental  legulation  the  amount 
of  I'ailrond  revenue  wliich  is  generally  fixed  with  respect  to  pros- 
perous years  is  almost  entirely  determined  by  regulation.  The 
railroads  were  unusually  prosperous  in  the  calendar  year  1916,  not 
because  of  rate  increases,  but  because  of  the  very  large  volume  of 
freight  carried.  In  1914,  before  the  European  war  broke  out,  many 
were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  through  small  volume,  from  which 
sufficient  revenue  did  not  accrue  at  existing  rates  to  properly  main- 
tain credit.  Net  revenue  is  the  product  of  traffic  units  by  that  part 
of  the  rate  remaining  after  deducting  the  cost  of  operation  per 
traffic  unit,  and  of  course  will  be  greatest  when  tlie  deduction  is 
smallest  The  cost  of  operation  per  traffic  unit  falls  very  rapidly 
with  increase  of  volume  as  interest,  taxes,  and  many  items  of  operat- 
ing expenses  are  not  raised  by  quite  large  additions  of  traffic  units. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  altliough  that  part  of  the  rate  per  unit 
retained  as  net  may  be  small,  the  number  of  units  may  increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  product  or  net  revenue  may  be  very  large 
and  satisfactory.  The  average  rate  received  for  1  ton-mile  m 
1915  was  7.3  mills,  of  which  one-third,  or  2.4  mills,  was  net.  Eight 
tons  of  freight — that  is,  80  barrels  of  flour,  285  bushels  of  grain, 
5,000  feet  of  dressed  lumber — must  be  carried  1  mile  to  enable  the 
carrier  to  buy  a  2-cent  postage  stamp.  Regulation,  originally  in- 
tended to  stop  rebating  and  discrimmation  and  to  insure  reason- 
ableness of  I'ates,  has  been  made  to  cover  total  revenue,  and  at  the 
present  day  the  conduct  of  a  large  valume  of  business  on  the  lowest 
freight  rates  and  highest  wages  in  the  world,  in  an  unusually  effi- 
cient manner,  jiroducing  large  returns,  marks  the  carrier  as  an . 
object  of  suspicion  and  attack,  the  excessive  earnings  in  some  way 
being  considered  reprehensible. 

Power  of  the  railroads  to  control  their  expenses,  substantially 
affected  by  forces  beyond  their  control,  such  as  labor  unions,  the  acta 
of  legislatures,  the  demands  of  regulating  authorities  for  facilities 
and  service,  etc. 

The  railroads  have  very  little  control  over  their  expenses  at  the 
present  time.  Headlight  bills,  superfluous  crew  bills,  laws  pre- 
scribing hours  of  labor  for  employees,  including  eight-hour  law 
now  in  the  Supreme  Court — this  was  written  about  two  weeks  ago — 
orders  of  commissions  to  construct  needless  and  ornamental  sta- 
tions for  political  and  monumental  purposes,  deafness  of  commis- 
sions to  the  pleas  of  managements  to  be  allowed  to  use  their  own 
judgment  in  allotting  capital  for  such  vital  purposes  as  ballasting 
heavier  rail,  substitution  of  judgment  of  commissions  for  that  of 
the  owners  in  questions  of.  management,  proneness  of  legislatures 
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to  grant  unreasonable  demands  of  organized  labor  and  unwilling- 
ness to  do  anything  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  control  of  expenses,  and  to  i 
considerable  extent  the  management  of  the  railroads,  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  their  owners. 

With  this  restraint  upon  the  control  of  both  their  income  and  their 
expenses,  forces  are  in  operation  which,  unless  controlled  and  safe- 
guarded, menace  the  stability  of  the  existing  system  of  maintaiDlng 
transportation  facilities. 

With  the  restraints  upon  control  of  income  and  expenses  which  are 
enumerated  above,  forces  are  in  operation  which,  unless  controlled, 
safeguarded,  and  checked,  menace  the  stability  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  railroad  transportation  facilities. 

Principles  must  be  introduced  into  systems  of  regulation  which 
will  reasonably  assure  proper  income  and  reasonably  protect  nul- 
roads  against  the  unjust  exactions  of  labor  and  excessive  demands  in      I 
regard  to  conveniences  and  facilities  in  order  to  meet  this  situation 
and  to  create  conditions  that  will  attract  investors. 

There  is  no  way  of  meeting  this  situation  unless  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  and  bondholders  of  railroads  are  reasonably  pro- 
tected, not  only  against  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  exactions  of  or- 
ganizcid  labor  but  by  being  i-elieved  of  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable 
expenses.  Under  constructive  and  intelligent  regulation  there  is 
no  reason  why  investors  should  pay  $160  per  share  for  national  bank 
stocks  paying  6  per  cent  dividends,  or  52  per  cent  more  than  S1(B 
per  share  for  the  shares  of  honestly  managed  railroads  with  large 
volumes  of  traffic  and  paying  the  same  dividuids.  Eight  per  cent 
national-bank  stocks  command  $225,  or  63  per  cent  per  share  more 
than  shares  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  only  railroad  in  the  United 
States  that  I  know  of  paying  8  per  cent,  whose  shares  command  only 
$138  each. 

Present  systems  of  regulation  do  not  contain  adequate  safeguards 
in  respect  to  these  matters. 

The  present  systems  of  regulation  for  railroads  pay  very  little 
attention  to  the  mterests  of  the  shareholders  and  bondholders,  afford 
no  protection  against  the  exactions  of  labor,  and,  in  assuming  many  , 
functions  of  management,  subvert  discipline  and  leave  to  the  officers 
and  directors  little  control  and  responsibility  for  the  results  of 
operation. 

The  present  market  for  railroad  securities  is  narrowed  by  the  fol- 
lowing causes: 

(a)  The  European  war  has  unquestionably  narrowed  the  market 
for  railroad  securities.  Mr.  Lorce's  T?wy-4nterestiiig  investigation 
of  the  effect  of  the  European  war  on  American  securities  shows  that 
on  January  31,  1915,  American  securities  of  a  par  value  of  $2,7C4,- 
000,000  were  held  abroad.  On  July  31,  1916,  or  19  months  there- 
after, only  $l,4rl5, 000,000  of  American  securities  were  Isld  abroad. 
sliowing  that  between  the  two  dat«s  some  $1,300,000,000  of  securities 
were  returned  to  this  country.  As  there  is  evidence  that  stcurities 
are  still  being  returned,  and  as  Europe  will  probably  be  a  bohaoner 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  thaC^V 
market  for  American  railway  securities  will  then  be  very  much  mowj 
narrowed. 
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{If)  The  exhaustion  of  underlying  liens  and  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining new  money  through  inferior  liens  or  without  security  is 
undoubtedly  a  cause. 

(c)  Financing  largely  through  bond  and  note  issues  involving 
fixed  charges,  as  lias  been  done  in  late  years  by  the  railroads,  ia 
undoubtedly  a  deterring  cause. 

(d)  Other  classes  of  securities  are  unquestionably  more  attractive,, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  public  is  paying  about  $160  and 
$225,  respectively,  per  share  for  national  bank  stocks  yielding  6  per' 
cent  and  8  per  cent  dividends,  while  they  are  willing  to  pay  but  $105 
and  $138,  respectively,  for  railroad  shares  paying  the  same  dividends. 
(Chart  No.  10.)  The  returns  from  shares  of  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations are  much  less  affected  by  regulation  and  are  more  attractive 
to  the  public.     (See  Chart  No.  10,  p.  898.) 

I  have  made  some  extra  copies,  Mr,  Chairman,  of  the  charts  at- 
tached to  these  notes.  I  think  I  have  six  or  eight  separate  copies 
which  show,  in  graphic  form,  the  returns  from  national  banks,  rail- 
ways, and  a  number  of  industries  which  I  will  pass  to  you  as  of 
possible  interest. 

Mr.  Sims,  This  will  be  a  part  of  your  hearing — that  is,  printed 
with  your  hearing. 

Mr.  Kedttschnitt.  Yes;  those  are  duplicates  of  charts  attached  ti> 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  SiM8.  Just  give  one  to  each  member  of  the  committee  present. 

Mr.  KRCTTsciiNiTT.  (e)  The  arrogant  attitude  of  labor,  opposing- 
arbitration  in  any  form,  unquestionably  affects  the  attractiveness  of 
railroad  securities.  Public  acts  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  first 
session,  covering  sundry  civil  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending- 
June  30,  1914,  provides  that  no  part  of  the  money  shall  be  spent  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  organization  or  individual  for  entering  into- 
any  combination  or  agreement  having  in  view  the  increasing  of 
wages,  shortening  of  hours,  or  bettering  conditions  of  labor,  or  for 
any  act  done  in  furtherance  thereof  not  in  itself  unlawful;  and  for- 
bids the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  this  appropriation  for  the- 
prosecution  of  producers  of  farm  products  and  associations  of  farm- 
ers who  cooperate  and  organize  in  an  effort  to  and  for  the  purpose- 
to  obtain  and  maintain  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  their  products. 
Appropriations  for  sundi-y  civil  expenses  for  year  ending  June  30, 
19Io,  and  for  sundry  civil  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^ 
1916,  contain  same  proviso. 

The  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  after  forbidding  corporations  doing 
almost  everything  imaginable,  specifies  that  antitrust  laws  are  not 
to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural organizations,  and  such  organizations  are  not  to  be  held 
illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade. 

At  the  time  of  the  threat  of  the  four  brotherhoods  to  strike,  in- 
August.  1916,  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress  were  very  in- 
sistent that  as  soon  as  possible  after  passing  the  Adamson  eight-hour 
laws,  laws  recognizing  the  public  interest  in  contentions  between 
labor  and  the  carriers  should  be  framed,  adequately  protecting  the- 
interest  of  the  public.  From  every  bill  that  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  obligations  or  restrictions  of  any  description  bearing  on^ 
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CoMPARfsoNs    OF  Dividends   Paid   By   Banks  . 
Railways,   and    Certain    Industrial    Companies 
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labor  have  been  promptly  removed  on  the  protest  of  labor  leaders. 
The  interests  of  the  public  seem  to  be  substantially  ignored.  It  is 
proposed  by  some  to  seize  the  property  of  the  carriers  in  case  dis- 
satisiied  employees  block  operations,  and  that  they  be  operated  by 
the  Government  pending  settlement  of  disputes. 

(/)  Inability  of  railroads  to  promptly  increase  their  revenues  to 
meet  their  nee^s. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissipn  is  manifestly  overburdened, 
and  the  promptness  with  which  it  can  pass  on  questions  submitted 
to  it  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  increase  in  membership.  It  is 
now  authorized  to  suspend  proposed  tariffs  for  a  period  of  ISJO  days, 
and  if  a  hearing  can  not  be  concluded  within  that  delay,  to  extend  the 
suspension  for  a  fui-ther  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  Under  . 
this  practice,  if  the  increased  rate  should  eventually  be  approved,  the 
carriers  are  deprived  of  the  revenue  that  should  accrue  to  them  dur- 
ing a  period  of  at  least'4  and  frequently  10  months. 

The  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  investigation  of  advanced  rates 
proposed  by  the  eastern  trunk  lines,  many  of  which  were  finally  au- 
thorized, is  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us.  If  the  lines  were  entitled  to 
these  increases  at  all,  they  should  have  enjoyed  their  benefits  from 
the  date  on  which  their  tariffs  were  originally  filed. 

In  its  last  annual  report  the  commission  recommends  a  lengthening 
of  the  period  of  suspension,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  public 
would  suffer  through  the  modification  of  the  suspension  power  sug- 
gested by  the  carriers,  because,  first,  it  would  relieve  the  members  of 
the  commission  of  the  responsibility  of  authorizing  increases  in  rates, 
which  they  are  reluctant  to  assume ;  and  by  requiring  the  raih-oads 
to  assume  the  initiative  it  would  leave  the  commission  unprejudiced 
in  future  hearings  upon  complaints.  Second,  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission to  grant  reparation  would  assure  merchants  of  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  rates  previously  in  effect,  whenever  the  commission,  on 
complaint,  should  find  the  increases  to  be  unreasonable  and  should 
order  the  i-estoration  of  the  former  rates.  Third,  it  is  a  simple  meas- 
ure of  justice  to  the  carriers  to  give  them  immediate  benefit  of  the 
revenue  accruing  from  advanced  rates  to  which  they  are  entitled,  in- 
asmuch as  the  rights  of  the  public  are  fully  protected  by  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  grant  reparation. 

Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  carriers  sustained  heavy  losses 
through  the  delay  incident  to  overloading  the  commission  with  work; 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  August,  1914,  was  anticipated 
by  the  quotation  of  rates  by  the  steamship  lines  which  contemplated 
service  through  the  canal.  This  enabled  the  transcontinental  car- 
riers to  determine  what  the  competition  would  be,  and  their  original 
application  for  authority  to  make  necessary  rates  on  a  number  of 
hea^-y  sea-going  commodities  to  meet  the  quotations  on  the  canal 
lines  was  filed  with  the  commission  on  July  9,  1914.  A  final  au- 
thority under  which  the  carriers  felt  warranted  in  proceeding  was 
not  received  from  the  commission  until  May  17,  1915,  after  which 
the  publication  of  tariffs  and  legal  requirement  of  30  days'  notice 
postponed  the  effectiveness  of  the  reduced  rates  until  July  15,  1915, 
so  that  for  11  months  after  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  transconti- 
nental lines  were  powerless  to  protect  themselves  against  the  diver- 
sion of  an  enormous  volume  of  business. 
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Likewise,  application  for  authority  to  make  reduced  eastbound 
rates  via  Sunset  Rout*  on  certain  heavy  sea-^oing  commodities  was 
filed  December  29,  1914,  but  under  the  machmery  of  the  law  could 
not  be  made  effective  until  July  2S,  1916,  which  subjected  us  to  the 
diversion  of  the  business  for  a  period  of  more  than  six  months. 

By  the  delay  incident  to  the  granting  of  these  applications  aad 
some  others  of  lesser  importance  the  transcontinental  lines  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  compete  against  the  steamships  for 
traffic,  which  was  taken  by  the  sea  routes,  upon  which  the  aggregate 
revenue  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  finally  authorized  is  conservativelv 
estimated  as  at  least  $6,000,000. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission  which,  it  must  be  said,  cooperated  with  the  public  and 
the  carriers  in  solving  a  very  complicated  problem,  but  it  is  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  costly  burdens  upon  the  carriers  of  existing  regu- 
lation. 

The  leading  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  FebruaiT  -26. 
1917,  comments  on  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  thus : 

How  iniii-h  the  cnunrry  Is  In  need  of  an  etiliirgwl  and  ivorRanlzeil  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlsslun  Is  lltustratod  in  Its  recent  Iiandllnic  of  certain  emer- 
(Eoncy  mensures  propusccl  by  the  railrooils.  Eastern  trunk  lines  attempted  to  re- 
duce tile  "  free  time  "  mi  dcuiiestlc  frelpht  held  at  New  .lersej-  for  final  deliver}; 
In  New  Tork,  Brooklyn,  and  elsewhere  on  New  York  Harbor.  The  commiKtlon 
suspended  this  reduction  until  June  15,  as  It  did  a  new  tariff  Increasing  tbe 
cliarges  tor  slorat;e  on  freight  for  both  esiMrt  and  douipstlt^  delivery  held 
"beyond  the  free  time  in  carriers'  warehouses  at  New  York  Harbor  points. 

Neither  of  these  was  a  revenue  measure.  Both  were  primarily  designed  to 
spur  conslg:iees  of  freight  to  move  It  quickly  off  railroad  premises  and  so 
fuLllitate  the  un1oa<tlng  of  other  cars  and  tbe  ellorts  of  the  carriers  to  relieve 
the  great  evils  of  congestion.  Both  measures  would  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
restrict  whatever  s|>iH.-ulatlun  In  foodstuffs  Is  going  on  and  would  almost 
certainly  have  exercised  some  restraint  upon  recent  advances  In  food  prices 
In  New  York.  But  the  commission  must  allow  Itself  four  months  Id  which  to 
reach  these  cases  and  deliberate  upon  them. 

Another  recent  case  of  a  different  sort  concerns  the  efforts  of  the  carTlers  to 
Increase  their  revenues  by  raising  rates  which  are  out  of  line  with  the  genertl 
rate  structure.  A  year  ago  the  eastern  railroads  served  notice  uj)oo  steel  mann- 
facturers  of  their  Intention  to  cancel  on  August  1  the  export  rates  upon  Med 
.products  and  again  suhjet't  them  to  full  domestic  rates.  The  steel  men  did 
uot  seriously  object,  but  asked  that  the  change  be  deferred  uulll  January  I. 
October  1  was  then  fixed  as  a  compromise  date. 

The  commission  helil  hfarlngs,  after  which  It  suqwiided  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  rates  until  January  29,  or  for  nearly  a  month  longer  than  the  steel 
makers  had  asked  their  {Mstponement,  and  later  made  a  further  postponemeoi 
until  July  29,  the  limit  allowed  by  law.  Fortunately  the  commission  was  able 
to  reach  a  decision  a  few  days  ago,  under  which  the  railroads  were  able  to  make 
the  change  effective  February  24.  But  for  at  leant  Ave  months  the  railroads 
were  prevented  from  relieving  themselves  of  special  low  rates  upon  an  Important 
volunie  of  tratllc  for  which  the  commission  llself  found  that  all  Justification 
had  long  since  disappeared. 

When  In  July,  lfll4.  the  commission  refuseil  tbe  tnink-llne  railroads  any  ad< 
vances  In  rates,  although  admitting  that  their  revenues  were  less  thao  the 
public  Interest  demanded.  It  adopted  as  the  substantial  ground  of  Ita  refusal 
Idr.  Brandels's  recommendallons  that  the  carriers  seel;  other  means  of  supple- 
menting their  Income.  Among  the  means  si)eclfi('<l  were  the  aiiolltlon  of  fr*e 
storage  of  freight  and  the  adjustment  of  s)ieclflc  commodity  rates  found  by  him 
to  he  unreasonably  low.  Practically  the  only  one  of  the  steps  then  so  highly 
recomended  that  the  commission  has  not  deiaj-ed  or  prevented  was  an  Increase 
Id  Interstate  passenger  fares.  The  revenue  reaults  of  this  one  do  not  begin 
to  (over  the  increases  In  cost  of  labor  and  materials  that  have  taken  place  since 
1914.  , 
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(g)  The  exigencies  of  politics  unquestionably  affect  the  attitudes 
of  commissions.  In  States  where  the  commissions  are  elected  it  is 
noticed  that  orders  for  new  stations  are  generally  received  about  the 
time  of  elections.  In  one  case  where  there  was  no  complaint  what- 
ever about  a  station  the  guestion  of  a  new  one  was  raised  by  a  member 
of  the  railroad  commission  who  visited  the  town  shortly  before  elec- 
tion, conferred  with  the  citizens,  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  new 
station,  shortly  after  which  the  order  was  issued  to  build  one.  From 
time  to  time  State  commissions  boast  in  their  annual  reports  of  the 
amount  they  have  taken  from  railroad  revenues  by  reducing  rates  and 
the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  to  the  public-  These  sums  subtracted 
from  railroad  revenues  impose  very  severe  burdens  on  the  carriers, 
while  the  reduction  in  rates  often  does  not  reach  the  consumer,  and  in 
most  instances  bears  an  insignificant  and  almost  unappreciated  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  the  commodity.  Chart  No.  l^g,  page  902, 
shows  how  slightly  the  retail  prices  of  commodities  are  affected  by 
freight  rates  for  the  yeai-s  1910-1017,  thus : 

Dressed  beef,  1.68  per  cent,  or  one-half  cent  per  pound,  Chicago  to 
New  York. 

Ham  and  bacon,  ninety-four  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  or  3 
mills  per  pound,  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Flour,  one- fourth  baiTcI,  4.69  per  cent,  or  17  cents,  Minneapolis  to 
New  York. 

Underwear,  suit,  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  or.  3  mills,  Boston  to 
New  York. 

Underwear,  suit,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  one-thousandths  of  1 
per  cent,  or  7  mills,  Boston  to  Chicago. 

Shoes,  pair,  seventy-eight  one  thousandths  of  1  per  cent,  or  5  mills, 
Boston  to  New  York. 

Shoes,  pair,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  one-thousandths  of  1  per 
cent,  or  1^  cents,  Boston  to  Chicago. 

Men's  suits,  one  hundred  and  tnirty-eight  one-thousandths  of  1  per 
cent,  or  4}  cents,  Boston  to  Chicago. 

(A)  Chart  No.  lOh-1,  page  903 — this  is  a  most  impressive  one,  Mr. 
Chairman — shows  the  rise  of  115  per  cent  in  commodity  prices  be- 
tween 1895  and  1917,  and  the  resulting  fall  in  the  purchasmg  power 
of  the  dollar  from  100  to  45,  or  55  per  cent.  The  rise  in  the  pnce  of 
commodities  is  of  no  great  consetjuence  to  those  whose  income  is  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  commodities,  for  with  them  both  income  and 
outgo  are  proportional  to  prices,  but  the  hardship  is  greatest  on  those, 
the  selling  price  of  whose  commodities  is  regulated  by  law.  The  rail- 
roads are  in  this  position,  which  is  equivalent  to  being  compelled  by 
law  to  accept  payment  for  their  services  from  the  public  in  debased 
currency,  worth  only  45  cents  on  the  dollar. 

You  will  observe  that  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  price  of  a  dollar 
there,  which  is  what  is  received  by  the  railroads  from  the  public,  is 
onlv  4r>  cents.    It  shows  a  fall  of  55  per  cent  from  the  basing  point. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  suppose  that  the  very  rapid  divergence  from  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  1915,  to  February,  1917,  is  largely  due  to  the  war 
conditions  t 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  Between  what  points? 

Mr.  EscH.  The  middle  of  1915  to  Februaiy,  1917. 
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Retail  Sclliii&  Prices  of  Commodities  amd  Railroad   TREiaHT 
Rates  in  1917  Compared  with  OlO  and    1900 
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Mr,  Khuttschsitt.  Of  com-se  Hmt  rapiii  jump  upivanl  and  fall 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  were  unquestionably  due  to  war 
conditions. 

Cliart  No.  lOh-2,  page  905,  shows  in  full  lines  (A)  passenger  and 
freight  rates,  1895-1915,  and  in  dotted  lines  (B)  what  the  rates 
would  have  been  had  they  risen  with  prices. 

Actual  passenger  mile  rate,  1915,  1.985  cents;  rates  increased  in 
proportion  to  commodity  prices,  2.956  cents,  or  50  per  cent  more: 
actual  freight  nvte,  1915, 0,732  cents;  rates  increased  in  proportion  to 
commodity  prices,  1.216  cents,  or  66  per  cent  more. 

These  differences  represent  savings  lo  the  public  in  the  one  vear. 
1915.  alone  of  $314,000,000  on  passenger  and  $1,340,000,000  on  freight 
traffic,  a  total  of  $1,654,000,000. 

Chart  Xo,  lOh-3,  page  90G,  shows  comparative  prices  paid  bi 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  for  five  materijll  items  in  1897,  1908,  and  19lt. 
and  that  between  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  the  price  of  bridge 
timber  has  risen  75  per  cent. 

Those  figures  apply  to  our  own  company  only.  I  was  unable  to 
get  them  for  the  other  companies  of  the  country,  but  our  company  is 
typical  of  the  whole  country : 

Cross  ties,  125  per  cent;  steel  rails,  113  per  cent:  bar  iron.  201 
per  cent;  car-journal  bearings,  161  per  cent;  while  the  average 
freight  i-ate  has  fallen  13  per  cent, 

Mr.  EscH.  What  do  you  mean  by  "car-journal  bearings"?  Are 
those  journal 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Those  are  journal  bearings. 

The  next  chart,  Chart  No.  lOh-4,  page  907,  shows  the  effect  of  all 
causes,  rises  in  prices  of  all  commodities  used  on  railways,  and  rises 
in  prices  of  labor  as  well  as  fall  in  its  efficiency,  supei-fluous-crew 
laws,  cost  of  valuation,  hours  of  labor,  on  the  cost  of  producing 
train-mile  units,  1895-1915. 

Senator  Townsend.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  lessening  the  ofli- 
ciency  of  labor"? 

Mr,  KRUTTsciixrrT.  It  is  a  universal  complaint  that  labor,  at  tin? 
present  time,  per  liour  or  per  any  other  unit  of  time,  is  far  less  effi- 
cient than  it  was  a  few  years  ago;  that  their  minds  do  not  seem  to 
be  on  their  work,  and  we  do  not  get  the  [jrcKluct  out  of  them  that 
we  formerly  did. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  do  .vou  explain  that? 

Mr,  Kkuttsciimit,  Want  of  interest,  want  of  loyatt.v  to  their 
employers 

Senator  Towxsend,  Well,  now.  that  states  what  you  believe  to  be 
the  fact,  what  you  say  you  know  to  b?  a  fact.  What  is  the  ps.v- 
chology  of  it?    How  do  you  explain  that,  following  up  the  facts? 

Mr,  KnuTTSCiiMTT.  That  hinor  no  longer  looks  to  the  carrier,  to 
its  employer,  as  in  charge  of  its  wages  and  destiny,  but  looks  el*- 
whei-e:  it"  looks  to  the  State  legislatures  and  to  Washington.  Their 
discipline  has  practically  gone — all  discipline,  for  instance,  in  train 
service.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  any.  because  any  super- 
intendent who  disciplines  a  member  of  the  four  brotherhoods  has 
to  stand  trial  for  it.  He  is  met  by  a  grievance  committee,  who  use 
every  possible  argtmient — intimidation  and  argument — to  have  him 
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remit  the  penalty.  If  tliey  can  not  get  it  fiom  him,  they  go  to  tb» 
general  superintendent,  ami  if  they  can  not  get  it  from  him,  to  the 
general  manager,  and  by  threats  of  a  strike  And  tying  up  the  railroad 
they  get  conceded  what  they  want.  ' 

1  will  illustrate  that.  I  can  not  be  veyy  accurate  as  to  the  date, 
but  my  impression  is  about  three  years  ago,  when  the  situation  with 
respect  to  Mexico  and  the  border  got  acute,  our  officers  on  our  lines 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas  had  been  m  conference  with  grievance  com- 
mittees of,  the  conductors,  brakemen,  switchmen,  and  firemen  for 
six  months  over  some  76  cases  of  discipline  that  had  been  admin- 
istered, against  which  they  fought.  Tlie  cases  were  so  clear  that  the 
officers  declined  to  remit  the  penalties.  I  think  arbitration  was 
offered  and  refused,  and  the  men  threatened  to  strike  and  did  strike. 
After  the  strike  had  been  on  a  day  or  two  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  mediation  board,  suggesting  or  offering  his 
services.  I  agreed.  I  told  him  I  was  perfectly  willing,  but  I  under- 
stood the  men  were  not.  Ho  finally  telephoned  me  n  proposal  that 
the  men  be  all  reinstated  on  their  agreement  to  take  up  again  for 
arbitration,  if  necessary,  the  settlement  of  these  76  cases.  We  told 
him  that  under  the  recommendations  of  his  board  and  the  plea  that 
he  made,  that  the  use  of  our  line  was  necessary  for  conveying  sup- 
plies and  troops  to  the  Mexican  border;  that  we  would  sink  our  con- 
tentions and  accept  the  pi-oposition  as  it  came  from  the  men  and 
which  he  and  his  board  were  submitting. 

So  these  questions  were  submitted  again  to  a  board  after  this  strike 
and  under  whatever  persuasion  had  been  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  Board.  Out  of  the  76  cases  61  cases  were  at  once  dropped 
and  withdrawn,  as  the  charges  were  incorrectly  made.  In  other 
words,  the  men  abandoned  them.  About  eight  cases — seven  or  eight 
cases — were  decided  in  favor  of  the  men  and  the  remaining  cases 
were  turned  over  to  arbitration.  Now,  that  represented  the  penalties, 
perhaps,  of  certainly  not  more  than  one  year  on  that  system  of  lines, 
and  the  officers  were  kept  at  work  for  over  six  months  arguing  with 
the  men  whv  these  penalties  should  stand  and  why  they  had  been 
incurred  and  why  they  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  discipline; 
and  then  followed  the  strike,  mediation,  another  conference  with  the 
officers,  the  dropping  or  withdrawal  of  very  nearly  all  of  the  com- 
plaints, and  arbitration  of  a  few,  and  yieldmg  to  the  men  in  a  very 
few.    Xow,  that  is  a  typical  case. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  said  that  seven  or  eight  cases  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  men  ?  You  mean  by  the  officers  on  the  rehearing,  and  not 
by  arbitration! 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  Yes;  they  yielded.  In  other  words,  they  with- 
drew the  penalties.  That  is  a  typical  case  on  our  system.  We  have 
two  grand  divisions  on  our  system.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
officei-s  is  taken  up  every  year  with  simply  argument  with  grievance 
committees, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  assume  before  you  finish  you  will  devote  part  of 
your  statement  (o  remedies,  such  remedies  as  you  propose.  Aja  I 
right  about  that? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;  this  matter  in  former  years  gave  ms  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  personally  when  I  had  direct  charge  of  opiia- 
tions  and  I  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  have  writtei  a 
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number  of  memoranda  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  which  I  Iiave 
brought  up  to  date,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  submit  them 
later  on. 

Mr,  DoREMus.  In  your  Chart  lOh-3  you  show  the  comparative 
prices  paid  for  materials  in  1897,  1908,  and  1917.  Why  did  you 
select  the  Tears  1897  and  1&08  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
1917? 

Mr.  KauTTscHMTT.  Because  this  chart  for  the  vears  1897  and  1908 
had  been  prepai-eil  to  give  testimony  in — I  think  it  was  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  merger  suit — and  the  same  chart  was 
taken,  with  the  year  1917  added. 

Mr.  DoREMCs.  The  periods  1897  and  1907  were  periods  of  depres- 
sion, were  they  not?  I  was  wondering  whether  m  your  judgment 
that  would  be  a  fair  sort  of  comparison.  Of  course,  1897  was  a  year 
of  abnormally  low  prices;  1917  was  a  year  of  abnormally  high  prices. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  to  1897,  I  fancy  that  might  be  regarded  as  8 
year  of  emergency  low  prices. 

Mr.  DoREMus,  I  hardly  think  we  had  recovered  in  1897  from  the 
depression  which  had  existed  prior  to  that  time. 

ftlr,  Hamilton.  However,  1907  was  a  very  prosperous  year  for  the 
railroads.  The  panic  struck  the  country  in  the  last  part  of  it,  but  the 
full  effect  was  not  felt  until  1908. 

Mr,  DoREMDS,  The  panic  of  1908 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment  and  will  turn 
to  the  next  chart,  lOh-4,  you  have  the  prices,  from  1895  to  1915,  and 
you  can  see  at  a  glance  what  the  trend  of  the  prices  was  for  all  those 
years,  and  those  prices  were  taken  for  all  the  roads  in  the  United, 
States. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  is  No.  10 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  lOh-4.  Taking  the  operating  expenses  on  that 
sheet,  you  will  see  that  the  operating  expenses  which  reflected  the 
prices  of  materials — that  is  the  dash  line  marked  "  C  " — was  about  at  a 
maximum  in  1907  and  continued  about  the  same  in  1908  and  fell 
slightly  in  1909,  and  thereafter  shows  an  almost  uniform  increase. 

Mr.  KRurracnxiTT.  This  chart,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  JVfr.  Doremus* 
called  attention  to,  may  be  ignored,  if  you  choose,  and  pass  over  to 
the  next  chart,  lOh-4,  and  you  will  see  the  line  C,  indicating  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  railroads  per  track-miie,  showing  an  almost 
uniform  increase  from  1894  to  1915,  with  a  few  gentle  undulations 
in  it,  and  one  of  the  things  that  appeals  to  me  in  the  use  of  charts 
is  that  you  take  them  and  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  them. 

Mr.  Sims,  Whatever  the  causes  may  be? 

Mr.  KHUTTscHNrrr.  Yes.     That  is  the  upper  chart  in  front  of  you. 

Senator  Townsend,  Chart  No.  lOh-4  is  brought  down  to  1915,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  KRUTTsCHNrrr.  One  shows  the  statistics  for  our  own  road, 
which  I  can  get  up  to  date,  and  the  other  is  based  on  the  statistics 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  published  by  the  Interstatfi  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  latest  date  of  which  we  can  get  is  1915. 

—  ■     • "    t  of  alio  ■       ■ 


This  chart,  lOh-4,  shows  the  combined  effect  o .  _.      . 

{trices  of  all  commodities  used  on  railways  and  rises  in  prices  of 
abor  as  well  as  fall  in  its  efficiency,  superfluous  crew  laws,  costs  of 
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valuation,  hours  of  labor — on  the  cost  of  producing  train-mile  unite, 
1895-1915. 

Cost  per  train-mile,  1895,  92  cents;  cost  per  train-mile,  1915,  178 
cents  J  a  rise  of  93  per  cent. 

Universal  bankruptcy  was  avoided  by  the  carriers  only  by  heavy 
capital  expenditures  to  flatten  grades,  eliminate  curvature,  and  to 
purchase  heavier  locttmotives  and  cars,  all  incurred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  efficiency  in  train  movement  by  hauling  more 
tons  per  locomotive,  which  increased  between  1895  and  1915  fnwi 
190  to  472  tons,  or  148  per  cent,  and  this,  the  onlv  avenue  of  esfapf 
from  financial  ruin  other  than  substantial  raises  m  rates,  heretofoiv 
denied  to  the  carriers,  labor  seeks  to  close  by  train-limit  laws. 

Costs  per  ton-mile  in  1895  and  1915  can  be  computed  from  data 
on  Chart  101i-4  by  dividing  the  train  cost  by  tons  per  train,  and 
earnings  per  ton-mile  are  given  on  Chart  lOh-2,  thus: 


■sff' as. ». 

ISM 

' 

An  accomplishment  highly  creditable  to  American  railway  man- 
agement in  maintaining  net  earnings  per  ton-mile  in  face  oi  rising 
costs  and  falling  rates. 

This  chart,  10-i,  page  911,  was  intended  to  show  the  rise  of  taxes 
per  unit  of  railroad — that  is,  per  mile.  I  did  not  chart  the  aggre- 
gate, because  the  aggregate  is  affected  by  other  miles  of  railroad, 
but  this  shows  the  increase  per  mile  from  the  lower  left-hand  comer 
of  $200  in  1890,  to  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  about  $575  in 
1914,  and  a  sliglit  fall  to  a  little  over  $560  in  1915. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yon  said  $575.     It  is  $570  on  your  chart,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No;  it  rises,  you  will  notice,  above  the  570 
line;  it  is  about  573. 

Mr,  Thom.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  KauTTStHNiTT,  That  shows  an  increase  in  the  taxes  on  line  1 
of  186  per  cent.  The  actual  payments  on  this  account,  1907  to  1914, 
follow : 

TitxcH^StatUticai  abstract. 
1907 -   ?80,000,0(» 

lim - fM.Boaoai 

1908 «0, 300,000 

iniO 99,400.000 

1911 - 103.900.000 

1912 - 115.  con.  000 

1913 : — 122.800,000 

1914 130.300.000 

Mr.  EsCH.  I  notice  you  have  starred  the  last  thi-ee  years — 1913. 
1914,  and  1915 — showing  the  data  with  reference  to  those  years  only 
apply  to  i-oads  having  an  annual  operating  revenue  of  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  KRUTTsciiNrrr.  Because  that  is  the  way  they  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  conunission.     We  could  not  pet  tnem  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  that  in  considering  the  line  from  1890  up  to  1913 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  tliat  <loes  not  include  the  railways  with 
the  annual  operating  revenues? 
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Mr.  KRuTTSCHNrrr.  Yes ;  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  a^re- 
gate  earnings  of  all  of  the  railroads  with  annual  operating  revenues 
below  $100,000  is  so  small  that  it  has  an  inappreciable  e^ct  on  the 
general  conclusions. 

Mr.  E«CH.  They  are  the  little  and  weak  roads? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes.  In  other  words,  they  affect  the  totals 
very  little. 

Mr.  EscH.  Yet  beneficial  legislation  might  help  them  more  than 
the  higher  or  better  roads! 

Mr.  Krdttschniit,  That  is  quite  true;  yet  the  making  of  the 
chart  according  to  the  available  data  does  not  exclude  them  from 
whatever  relief  Congress  might  see  fit  to  give  them  that  it  would 
not  H;ive  to  the  larger  roads. 

i^  aim  in  charting  these  expenses  and  data  was  to  give  a  picture 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  very  much  more  easily  absorbed  and  under- 
stood than  a  vast  aiTay  of  figures  which  is  necessary  to  produce  one 
of  these  charts.  This  is  a  picture.  Anyone  can  see  it  at  once;  and 
to  determine  the  trend  of  a  sheet  of  figures  requires  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labor,  and  I  might  say  really  personal  work  that  the  man 
studying  the  chart  has  to  give  it.  Because  of  the  mass  of  stuff  that 
I  have  to  digest  I  have  been  using  this  system  for  20  to  25  years, 
simply  because  I  found  myself  mentally  incompetent  and  without 
the  time  necessary  to  study  the  prodigious  numner  of  reports  that 
are  represented  on  one  of  these  sheets. 

Senator  Townsend.  What  do  you  include  in  taxes  there? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNrrr.  All  State  as  well  as  Federal  taxes.  Every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  taxes,  municipal,  county,  State,  Federal,  and 
income  taxes,  as  long  as  it  has  applied,  as  long  as  it  has  been  in  force. 

Mr,  EscH.  The  8  per  cent  tax,  of  course,  was  not  operative  when 
you  finished  the  chart? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHKm.  The  new  income  tax? 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KuuTTSCHNnr.  No;  we  had  no  returns  from  that  because  the 
calendar  year  1917  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  increased  income 
tax  applied,  and  we  shall  not  know  what  those  taxes  are  until  the 
close  of  our  books  after  the  31st  of  December,  1917. 

Mr.  EscH.  You,  of  course,  anticipate  a  sharp  upward  movement 
of  the  curve,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Krdttbchnitt.  Unquestionably,  a  very  sharp  upward  move- 
ment. Then  comes  on  another  element,  the  8  per  cent  on  profits  in 
excess  of  8  per  cent.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  a  number  of  outside 
enterprises;  numerous  market  carrier  companies,  not  railroad  com- 
panies at  all,  but  oil  development  companies  and  others  on  which 
no  doubt  il  will  have  to  pay  quite  a  large  tax  under  that  new  tax 
lawj  the  8  per  cent  tax  on  the,  excess  over  8  per  cent.  So  that  I  am 
afraid.  Mr.  Esch.  that  our  chart  will  not  hold. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  will  not  have  room  enough  on  the  chart? 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  We  shall  have  to  make  another. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  proportion  j'our  income  tax  per  mile  of  rail- 
road? 

Mr,  KKtJTTscHHNiTr.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that  this  showed  the 
income  lax  per  mile. 

Mr.  SiMB.  If  that  be  added  to  it 
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Mr,  KKtTTTw<iixiTT.  I  think  you  misunderstood  Mr.  Esch's  ques- 
tiou.  Ho  nsked  me,  or  rathtr  observed  that  of  course  it  could  not 
include  the  increased  iniome  tax,  the  2  per  cent  normal  tax,  and  the 
increases  in  supertaxes  under  the  new  income-tax  law.  I  told  him 
of  course  it  did  not,  because  those  taxes  are  not  matured  yet. 

Mr,  Sims.  You  were  discussing  the  chart  showing  the  per  mile 
increase  taxes? 

Mr.  Kruttsciiniit.  Taxts  per  milet 

Mr.  TiiOM.  But  that  does  include  the  income  tax  of  the  normal, 
of  1  per  cent,  etc.? 

I'r.  KjtuTTscHxiTT,  Yes;  it  includes  everything  that  has  accrued 
up  to  the  end  of  1915.  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  will  no  doubt 
be  larger,  because  the  earning  in  1916  were  larger,  the  income  tax 
is  based  on  earnings,  and  iu  California  the  State  taxes  are  based  on 
earnings,  so  1916  will  be  much  larger  than  1915,  and  1917,  for  the 
reasons  that  the  two  new  sources  of  tax  will  not  appear  until  then, 
and  that  year  will  be  still  higher. 

Mr.  Sims,  But  it  can  only  affect  the  earnings  in  excess  of  8  per 
cent? 

Mr.  KRUTTscHxnr.  No;  the  exce=s-eamings  tax  will  not  affect 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  I  mean  this  excess-earnings  tax  ? 

Mr.  KHUTT.«ciij;nT.  Yes;  but  the  income  tax  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know  that,  having  befen  obliged  to  pay  a  little  of  it 
out  of  my  salary  every  month. 

Mr.  KRuTTSCHNrrr.  I  thought  Congressmen  were  exempt! 

Mr.  Sims.  No;  they  are  part  of  the  burden-bearing  people  of  the 
country. 

Xfr,  Hamilton.  Most  of  them  are  willing  to  pay  the  tax  if  they 
can  draw  the  salary, 

Mr.  EecH.  And  there  are  a  few  bachelors. 

Mr.  KruttschnItt.  This  diagram,  lOi-1,  page  914,  shows  for  the 
years  1900  and  1915  the  relative  calls  macle  on  a  dollar  of  gross 
earnings  for  taxes  and  other  purposes.  In  1915  for  every  11.2  cents 
i-eceived  by  t!ie  owners  the  tax  collector  received  4.5  cents.  You  will 
notice  that  operating  expenses  one  year  took  63,4  cents  and  in  the 
later  year  nearly  67  cents  out  of  the  dollar.  Interest  on  funded  debt 
in  the  first  period  was'  10.3  cents,  in  the  later  period  15.7  cents,  or, 
if  added  to  the  other  deductions,  it  took  a  slice  out  of  the  dollar,  or 
out  of  the  pie,  if  we  choose  to  consider  this  circle  a  pie — 3.2  cents  in 
1900  and  4.5  cents  in  1915,  leaving  11.2  cents  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  .Sims.  If  it  keeps  on  as  it  has  been  going,  how  long  before  it 
will  take  the  whole  dollar? 

Mr.  Kbuttkchnitt.  I  am  afraid  about  Febniary.  1918,  the  slice  of 
the  dollar  left  and  the  net  income  will  perhaps  require  the  service* 
of  a  microscope  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Escir.  Why  in  the  1915  charge  do  you  insert  a  new  element, 
which  is  deductions,  1.8  per  cent? 

Mr,  Kruttsciinitt.  Those  are  copied  simply  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  statistics  on  railroads.  It  is  put  in  simply 
because  they  put  it  in. 

Mr.  EscH.  Probably  due  to  the  requirements  of  section  151 
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Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Jn  1900  I  presume  they  did  not  split  up  the 
interest  on  the  funded  debt  into  the  two  items,  and  in  the  later  date 
they  did.  i 

In  1900,  after  paying" operating  expenses  and  interest,  there  was 
left  20.4  cents  of  the  railroad  dollar,  of  which  the  tax  collector  took 
3.2  cents,  or  16  per  cent;  and  in  1915,  out  of  15.7  cents  left  after  pay- 
ing interest  and  operating  expenses,  the  tax  collector  took  4^  cents, 
or '29  per  cent. 

You  see  at  that  rate  it  will  not  take  long  to  take  it  all. 

Mr.  SiMB.  In  other  words,  there  will  not  be  any  profit  under  the 
present  regime? 

ilr.  KiirTTscHNiTT.  I  mean  unless  conditions  change, 

Mr,  Sims.  I  mean  if  it  keeps  on  it  is  only  a  matter  of  calculation^ 
a  matter  of  years,  until  it  will  absorb  it  all? 

Mr,  Krdttschnitt.  Yes;  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  going  on^ 
uncrhei'ke*!,  there  i.s  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  think  this  kind  of  illumination  is  liable  ta 
reflect  on  railway  credit  very  adversely? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  What  illumination? 

Mr.  Sims.  Showing  what  is  going  on  and  what  will  take  place 
without  a  change?  What  do  you  expect  the  effect  will  be  on  value 
of  bonds  and  stocks? 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  All  these  things  are  thoroughly  well  known 
now.  I  am  only  presenting  them  to  you  in  a  way  1  thought  would 
make  the  matter  (-learer, 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  illumination;  but  what  I  anx 
thinking  about  is  what  effect  is  it  going  to  have  on  railway  credits? 

Mr.  Kbcttschnitt.  I  have  i-ead  a  good  many  pages  here  to  show 
what  the  effect  will  be  and  what  the  effect  has  been  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  had  any  i^ailway  securities,  after  hearing  you  read 
this,  I  would  feel  like  going  out  and  selling  them. 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  If  you  had  watched  the  trend  of  things,  if 
you  had  a  railway  security,  I  think  you  might  have  yielded  to  your 
fears  before  this.  There  is  no  secret  about  this.  The  operations  of 
the  railroads  are  given  the  widest  publicity;  the  most  intimate  sta- 
tistics are  filed  right  in  tlie  office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Any  citizen  can  go  there  and  see  them  who  has  any  interest 
in  them,  and  any  man  who  has  any  railway  securities,  no  doubt,  takes 
interest  enough  to  either  go  there  and  see  the  statistics  or  to  have 
some  one  go  there  and  get  him  extracts  of  what  he  wants  to  see. 

Mr.  Sims.  Still,  the  average  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  has 
not  declined  in  proportion  to  what  this  would  indicate  if  it  had  its 
normal  effect. 

Mr,  KRCTTscHNnr,  But  what  I  am  saying  here  is  not  revealing 
any  secrets.  It  is  simply  stating  facts  that  exist  to-day.  They  are 
known  thoroughly  well  by  investors,  by  bankers,  brokers,  and  others 
who  make  it  a  business  to  study  operations  of  railways.  So  I  am 
not  revealing  any  secrets;  I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  facts  that 
are  given  the  widest  publicity. 

Mr,  Sims,  And  that  this  committee  ought  to  know? 

Mr.  KHuTTacHNiTT,  Yes;  and  that  this  committee,  no  doubt,  doeff 
know  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  I  am  simply  here  trying  to  place- 
this  matter  in  such  a  way  before  the  committee  as  to  8ave  them  a 
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great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  tlint  would  be  necossan-  to  work  tho< 
things  up  thein&olves. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  think  yon  are  doing  exactly  what  vou  ought  to  do:  I 
am  not  criticizing,  I  am  only  asking  what  the  eftect  will  be  on  tlic 
markets  of  the  country  by  sliowing  the  fact  that  the  market  is  an  ever- 
diminishing  one  under  present  conditions, 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  I  do  not  think  I  am  injuring  railway  credits 
at  all  by  telling  that,  because  bankers,  brokers,  investors,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  general  public  know  it  now, 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  if  the  truth  injures  them,  we  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  KRurraciiNiTT.  For  instance,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  now 
about  34,500  shareholders;  they  know  it;  they  have  their  annual 
reports,  and  their  attention  is  called  to  these  thmgs  once  a  year. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  is  true  that  these  statistics  are  filed  with  the  commis- 
sioners and  are  available,  but,  as  you  yourself  have  said,  the  latest 
statistics  go  back  only  to  1915,  and  they  are  just  about  two  vears 
behind.  I  never  could  understand  why  the  commission  should  be 
tiiat  far  behind  in  developing  its  statistics  of  railways,  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  section  15  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
act. 

Mr.  KKLTTscHNrrr.  I  will  say  this,  I  have  not  used  them  because 
I  can  not  vouch  for  them,  but  the  railroads  do  make  a  stagger  at 
gettingthe  satistics  in  a  rough  form  earlier  than  that. 

Mr,  EscH.  But  the  general  public,  the  student  of  the  question,  like 
ourselves,  for  instance,  not  interested  in  any  particular  road  but  in 
the  totals  of  all  roads,  can  not  get  the  available  statistics  until  they 
are  almost  2  years  old. 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  Your  criticism  is  a  correct  and  a  just  one.  1 
cbjected  years  ago  to  Mr.  Harriman  because  our  accounting  depart- 
ment published  the  statistics  for  our  roads  from  40  to  70  days  after 
date.  He  was  not  convinced  much  of  the  necessity  of  what  I  wanted 
to  do  until  1907,  when  the  squeeze  came,  and  he  was  putting  questions 
to  mc  fast  and  furious  about  why  this  was  so  and  why  that  was  so, 
and  without  disrespect.  I  said,  "Mr.  Harriman,  it  is  nnpossible  for 
me  to  tell  you  until  I  get  the  returns  from  the  accounting  aepartnient, 
and  it  may  be  40.  SO,  or  60  days  before  I  can  answer  you.  He  got 
very  impatient.  When  he  wanted  something  he  wanted  it  very  bafUy. 
He  said,  "What  is  the  remedy  for  this?"  I  said.  "The  remedy  is 
to  get  the  statistics  fresher,  quicker."  He  said,  "How  can  it  be 
done?"  I  said,  "In  olden  times,  before  the  merger  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  we  had  methods  on  the  Southern  by  which  the  statistics  were 
furnished  the  operating  men  much  quicker  and  much  fresher,"  and, 
-without  bothering  you  with  the  details  of  the  conversation,  it  ended 
tvith  his  saying, "  Go  ahead  and  do  whatever  you  want,  but  get  them." 
"We  get  the  operating  statistics  now  as  to  what  our  locomotives  are 
doing  and  our  superintendents  are  doing  10  davs  after  date,  instead 
of  eO  to  70  days  after  date, 

Now,  I  can  only  faintly  imagine  the  bulk  of  stuff  that  is  dumped 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  comparing  it  with  the 
bulk  of  stuff  in  the  way  of  statistics  that  are  dumped  on  me.  Our 
system  is  13,000  or  14,000  miles.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  to  do  with  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  what  I  am  doing 
simply  for  my  employers,  and,  by  a  rule  of  simple  proportion,  the 
amount  of  stuff  that  they  require  for  260,000  miles  of  road  is  twenty 
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times  as  great  as  I  get  for  13,000  iiiHes  of  road.  I  expect  the  answer 
is  that  it  is  almost  a  physical  impossibility,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  kind  of  figures  could  be  given  for  the  use  of  Congress  and  the 
public  somewhat  fresher  than  those  they  give  now. 

As  I  remember  it,  there  was  a  statement  issued  by  the  commission 
covering  approximate  results  for  1916  that  appeared  about  two  weeks 
ago,  just  aoout  the  time  I  completed  these  memoranda.  But  that,  I 
think,  took  in  the  roads  of  over  $1,000,000  revenue. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  was  only  preliminary  and  the  statement  was  not  com- 
plete ? 

Mr.  KmTTfiriiNiTT.  Yes,  That  is  why  when  I  looked  at  it  I  re- 
jetted  it.  I  told  the  draftsman,  who  was  preparing  these  charts,  "  Do 
not  use  that ;  I  do  not  want  to  use  anything  for  which  I  can  not  give 
the  authority  on  the  bottom  of  the  chart."  But  I  realize  the  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  you  are  put,  that  you  have  not  these 
statistics,  i>ut  that  is  a  matter  that  I  suppose  the  commission  might 
be  able  to  remedy. 

Senator  Townsend.  How  often  do  you  make  your  report  to  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNrrT,  We  make  a  complete  report  annually,  but  we 
make  a  vast  number  at  shorter  intervals.  They  get  full  reports 
monthly  from  us  as  to  earnings  and  expenses. 

Senator  Towxsend.  Are  yout  annual  reports  up  to  date  when  you 
make  your  report? 

Mr.  Krottschnitt.  Our  fiscal  year  closed,  as  that  of  most  carriers 
did,  on  the  30th  of  June,  Our  annual  report  was  ready  about  the 
latter  part  of  September—roughly,  three  months  after  the  close  of 
the  year.  We  do  not  get  all  of  the  monthly  statistics  complete  until 
about  the  20th  or  21st  of  the  month  following.  The  statistics  that  I 
said  we  got  10  days  after  date  are  those  on  which  we  can  check  up 
the  efficiency  of  operation  by  the  men  in  direi^t  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty, but  all  of  the  statistics  are  not  ready  until  about  the  20th  of 
the  month,  and  the  annual  report  takes  about  40  to  45  days  after  the 
close  of  the  last  month  to  prepare.  But  I  would  say  that  the  Soutliem 
Pacific  is  such  an  extremely  complicated  company,  requiring  returns 
from,  I  think,  112  or  115  different  companies,  that  it  takes  longer  to 
prepare  its  annual  report  tlian  it  does  of  almost  any  other  road  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Thom.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  just  a  brief  statement 
here? 

Mr.  S1.M8  (presiding).  Certainly;  without  objection. 
Mr.  TnoM,  I  think  the  chairman's  question  a  moment  ago  is  a 
most  important  one  and  is  one  that  has  been  giving  all  of  us  who 
have  a  responsibility  about  this  matter  great  concern.  The  question 
was  whether  or  not  the  stating  of  these  conditions  would  hurt  rail- 
road credit.  We  arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  the  first  place  that  the 
truth  is  dueto  the  public  at  all  times  whatever  it  may  be  and  that 
nothing  is  gained  either  in  the  public  interest  or  anybody's  by  an 
attempted  concealment  of  the  real  facts,  and,  in  the  second  place,  wo 
felt  it  our  duty  as  the  manifest  tendency  of  these  conditions  is  so 
apparent  to  us  that  we  should  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
responsible  Government  authorities  before  the  collapse  actually  came, 
so  that  the  remedy  might  be  applied  before  the  disaster  to  us,  which, 
as  we  think,  the  tendency  is  inevitable. 
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Mr.  Sims,  You  may  proceed.  Mr.  Kruttsehnitt. 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Diminishing  surplus  available  for  dividends: 
In  1908,  fifty  seventy-fourtlis,  or  68  per  cent,  of  all  capital  stock. 

Said  dividends;  in  1915,  fifty-two  ninetieths,  or  58  per  cent,  paid 
ividends;  and  the  average  (lividend  rate  on  all  stock  fell  from  5,4 
per  cent  in  1908  to  3.S  per  cent  in  1915,  or  30  per  cent. 

The  railroads,  generally  speaking,  must  finance  themselves  through 
securities  involving  fixed  charges  and  certain  returns  to  the  investor. 
The  public  it  not  willing  to  assume  the  risks  of  a  partner  to  con- 
tingent profits  in  enterprises  in  which  it  has  little  control  as  to  man- 
agement and  expenses  and  none  as  to  revenues.  Its  returns  would 
be  too  uncertain,  dependent  as  they  would  be  on  the  judgment  of 
persons  with  no  sense  of  responsibility  to  owners.  The  trend  of  capi- 
talization through  interest-bearing  securities  for  the  last  26  years  is 
thus  shown :  In  1890  the  proportion  of  funded  debt  to  total  capital 
was  49,78  per  cent,  and  in  1916  it  was  65  per  cent. 

The  fixed  charges  must  be  earned  or  the  road  becomes  bankrupt. 
Large  roads  with  correspondingly  large  earning  capacities  whose 
fixed  charges  are  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  gross  income  and 
whose  funded  obligations  do  not  exceed  70  to  75  per  cent  of  total 
capitalization  are,  of  course,  able  to  meet  reverses  in  years  of  low 
earning  with  a  much  greater  margin  of  safety  than  those  whose  fixed 
charges  exceed  these  percentages.  The  relation  between  the  amount 
of  capital  which  imposes  fixed  charges  that  must  be  earned  under 
pain  of  bankruptcy  and  the  amount  of  capital  contributed  by  the 
owners  and  represented  by  stock,  a  return  on  which  is  not  compul- 
sory but  is  contingent  on  earnings,  should  be  certainly  not  more  than 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  to  one — that  is,  67  per  cent  to  75 
per  cent — for  large  companies,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  and 
one-quarter  or  one  to  one — that  is,  44  per  cent  to  50  per  cent — for 
small  ones. 

In  other  words,  that  margin  of  safety  has  been  passed  as  to  small 
companies  and  it  is  rapidly  being  reached  as  to  large  ones. 

American  railways  are  never  complete.  They  are  growing  organi- 
zations and  need  sustenance  for  both  growth  and  operation  like  a 
boy.  Grown  men  can  reduce  their  intake  and  maintain  their  output, 
but  boys  and  railways  suffer  under  such  conditions.  Yet  our  ^stem 
of  regulation  forbids  the  railways  to  charge  rates  sufficient  both  to 
earn  income  on  capital  and  to  provide  funds  for  growth.  The  facts 
approved  by  experience  are  antagonistic  to  the  theory  that  earnings 
on  railways  should  approximate  earnings  on  investments. 

The  safe  proportion  of  fifty-fifty  for  small  roads  is  now  largely 
exceeded  in  American  railroad  capitalization,  and  the  rapid  trenil 
upward  in  late  years  is  a  danger  signal  that  inspires  caution  if  not 
alarm  in  investors  minds.  We  show  eleswhere  why,  under  present 
conditions,  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  of  financing  by  stock 
issues.  A  large  percentage  of  railroads  earn  no  dividends  at  all,  and 
the  average  dividends  for  a  period  of  years  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  is  so  small  that  the  margin  above  fixed  charges  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  railroad  bonds  as  attractive  as  they  should  be.  The  result  is 
the  railroads  have  to  pay  larger  interest  charges  to  secure  money  than 
if  their  incomes  were  better  assured. 

Chart  15,  page  919,  shov 
interest  on  funded  debts. 
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Mr,  Sims.  Did  you  make  an  average  for  both  periods  there? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  did  not  make  the  average.  On  my  own 
copy  I  find  some  pencil  scratches  here  that  I  made  after  the  chart 
^as  complete — tliut  the  average  rate  on  all  funded  securities  in  I'Jii. 
tlie  latter  year,  was  4.6  per  cent, 

Mr.  Sims.  What  was  it  on  the  first  date  mentioned,  if  vou  have 
that? 

Mr.  KHUTTSCHNnT.  I  can  compute  that,  Mr,  Charmain.  I  haie 
not  done  it,  hut  I  will  do  it  and  will  give  it  to-morrow  if  the  stenog- 
rapher will  put  it  in. 

Regulations  should  be  based  on  normal  conditions  and  not  on  ab- 
normal ones,  such  as  prevailed  in  lOlC,  that  have  grown  out  of  an 
unusual  volume  of  traffic  traceable  to  the  European  war. 

I  have  put  a  few  figures  as  to  the  returns  on  our  own  company 
from  the  date  of  its  organization: 
Average    capital    stock    of    Soutlieru    Puciflc    and    proprietory 

compunles  during  31}  years,  since  Its  Incorporation  In  1885 £288,742,000 

Average  annual  surplus  over  fixed  clinrges,  or  only  4.19  per  cent 
OD  capital  stock 12. 102,000 

Property  Investment,  1885 409,000;  000 

Surplus  reinvested  In  property  to  date 192, 100.  OOO 

Money  derived  from  sales  of  securities  and  Invested  In  property..      589, 500, 000 

Total 1,190.800.001) 

Snrplua  over  flied  charges,  1916 29, 850, 000 

Return  on  property  investment,  per  cent 2.51 

Rates  which  applied  to  abnormal  volume  of  traffic  in  1916  yielded 
a  surijlus  of  about  $30,000,000  would  imperil  dividends  with  a  con- 
siderable decrease  of  volume  and  the  present  scale  of  operating 
expensfs. 

The.  public's  greatest  interest  is  in  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties and  not  so  much  in  low  rates,  which  as  to  most  commodities  bear 
a  very  small  percentage  of  their  cost.  Excluding  low-grade  com- 
modities the  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  cost  is  so  slight  as  to 
offer  no  justification  to  the  denier  to  substantially  raise  priees  to 
the  consumer.  For  example,  California  oranges  can' f I'eqiientlr  be 
purchased  at  as  low  a  price  in  New  York  and  Chicago  as  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  it  is  a  custom  with  tradesmen,  such  as  greengrocers, 
grocers,  etc.,  to  pay  the  freight  on  purchases,  deli\ering  them  for 
considerable  distances  around  large  centers  of  population  at  the 
same  prices  as  tbey  charge  for  city  delivery.  It  may  be  stated  with 
little  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  consumer  seldom,  if  ever,  profit-; 
from  a  lowering  of  freight  rates.  The  middleman  pockets  whatever 
reductions  his  organized  efforts  can  procure  from  commissions.  The 
small  influence  of  freight  rates  on  ordinary  purchases  is  shown  on 
the  chart  I  have  already  placed  before  you,  10-g. 
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Unquestionably  the  public  interest  requires  that  railroads  should 
be  put  on  a  more"  stable  basis  than  they  now  occiipy, 

New  constniction  has  been  falling  steadily  because  investors  have 
found  railroad  securities  unattractive  and  will  not  purchase  them  ex- 
cept at  rates  of  return  that  the  raili-oads  can  not  promise.  Chart 
21.  page  922.  shows  that  less  than  1,000  miles  were  added  to  operated 
mileage  in  1915,  a  smaller  number  than  in  1805,  just  after  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  or  than  in  1840, 66  years  prior  to  1915. 

According  to  theorists  and  regulators,  railway  dividends  should 
resemble  mortgage  interest,  and  rates  should  be  i-educed  to  bring 
that  about.  Wc  see  the  result.  Dividends  on  a  mortgage  rate  do  not 
attract  speculative  capital,  and  speculative  capital  is  necessary  to 
prfxiuce  railway  transportation  in  advance  of  its  demonstrated  neces- 
sity.  There  never  was  a  scarcity  of  transportation  when  railway 
capital  was  allowed  to  earn  good  profits.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  such  size  that  it  was  thought  the  country  could  do 
with  less.  That  is  the  root  cause  of  the  present  situation,  which 
reduces  general  trade  and  profits  to  an  extent  making  the  savings  on 
rates  to  shippers  not  worth  consideration.  The  railroads  of  the 
country  have  been  kept  up  to  the  proper  standards  of  safety,  but  im- 
provemcnf.s  without  which  the  railroads  can  not  keep  up  with  the 
times  and  give  the  best  service  possible  have  been  sparingly  made 
because  of  laci;  of  money,  lack  of  control  of  their  operations  through 
the  assumption  of  management  by  commissions  and  Government 
bodies,  and  the  general  paralysis  caused  bj'  fear  of  what  the  future 
may  li.ivo  in  store.  Elliciency  of  management  is  checked  by  depriva- 
tion of  many  moiins  to  increase  it.  The  lack  of  control  over  earnings 
by  inability  to  get  their  inadequacy  recognized  by  commissions  and 
the  necessarv'  relief  through  increased  rates  at  times  when  the  volume 
of  traffic  is  small  prevents  the  carriei-s  from  providing  increased 
future  facilities  or  looking  ahead  sufficiently  into  tlie  future.  The 
result  is  that  in  times  of  very  heavy  traffic  many  much-needed  im- 
provements are  wanting,  and  purchases  such  as  equipment  and  power 
at  the  ])i'cseiit  time  are  improvidentlv  made  at  exorbitant  prices. 
From  1900  to  1915.  $9,600,000,000  new  capital  has  been  put  m  the 
railways,  or  $640,000,000  per  annum,  which  has  not  sufficed  to  make 
all  the  additions  and  improvements  required  for  the  higliest  effi- 
ciency. 

Bearing  the  expenditures  in  mind  which  have  been  already  made 
and  i-ealizing  that  a  large  additional  amount  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  desired  adequacy  of  transportation  facilities  and 
for  the  refunding  of  maturing  debt,  it  is  necessary  for  the  responsible 
railroad  managers  and  for  the  statesmen  of  the  country  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  capital  requirements  during,  say,  the  next  10  years. 
It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  be  accunite  in  making  this  estimate. 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill  a  number  of  years  ago  estimated  that  $1,000,000,000 
per  annum  would  be  necessary.  Some  have  estimated  that  a  very 
much  larger  amount  would  be  requii-ed.  Without  undertaking  to 
accurately  state  any  amount,  it  is  obvious  that  the  necessary  capital 
requirements  to  keep  the  railroads  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refimding  of  maturing  obligations  will  be  enormous, 
almost  staggering  to  the  imagination.  And  the  question  is:  Where 
is  this  money  to  come  from?  Under  existing  conditions  have  the 
railroads  the  credit  to  secure  it  ? 

^ogk 
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All  Railroads    of  Un:tco    States 
Increa&es  in   Mileage    of    Raiuwavs    Operated 
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Records  of  the  Pacific  Car  DenmiTage  Bureau,  operating  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  show  that  the  average  detention  by  consignees  of  cara 
in  the  State  of  Orejfon  is  approximately  50  per  cent  greater  than 
the  detention  in  the  State  of  California,  where  the  railroad  commis- 
sion has  permitted  a  sufficiently  high  demurrage  rate  to  be  charged 
to  secure  the  prompt  unloading  of  cai-s.  In  the  period  of  from  Feb- 
ruary to  November,  1916,  76,200  cars  vrere  required  to  handle  the 
State  and  interstate  traffic  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  while  if  the  cars 
had  been  handled  under  California  demurrage  rules  71,430  cars 
would  have  handled  the  traffic,  a  saving  of  4,770  cars,  or  6.7  per  cent. 
The  California  eommi.ssion  has  been  very  cooperative  with  the  car- 
riers in  bringing  about  a  better  use  of  rolling  stock,  and  this  measures 
the  difference  between  the  rules  they  allow  and  the  rules  prescribed  in 
Oregon,  the  adjoining  State. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  raih-oads  themselves  do  not  fix  their  own  demurrage 
charges;  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Krdttkciinitt.  Only  under  the  approval  of  the  commissions. 
Mr.  Sims.  That  is  Oregon? 
Mr.  Khdttschnitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiBis,  Is  that  general  thi-oughout  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Kruttschxitt.  Yes.    It  is  also  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.    The  railroads  can  only  propose  demurrage  rates, 
but  they  can  not  put  them  in  force  until  filed  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  difi'erent  States  have  different  demurrage 
rates? 

Mr.  KRTjTrscHNiTr.  Y^es. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  it  is  pofwible  for  them  to  have? 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  is  actually  so  in  California  and  Oregon. 
Mr.  Hamiltok.  The  action  of  the  Federal  commission  on  these 
demurrage  propositions — is  it  reasonably  prompt,  or  is  that  again  a 
case  of  congestion  of  work  ? 

Mr.  KRuTrsCHNiTT.  It  is  a  case  of  delay;  though  in  the  emergency 
that  existed  this  year  the  commission  did  act  more  promptly  than 
usual. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  How  more  promptly  than  usual?  Could  you  meas- 
ure that  in  some  way,  so  that  we  can  get  an  idea  ? 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  I  think  about  October  or  November.  1916,  the 
complaints  about  conge,stion  and  inadequacy  of  car  supply  became  . 
very  acute,  and  the  American  Railway  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  sit  in  Washington— a  commission  of  their  own  selec- 
tion— to  take  up  matters  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  secure  a  prompter  release  of  cars,  and  what  they  proposed 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  demurrage  rate  for  detention  of  cai-s 
after  the  free  time  and  an  increase  in  what  is  known  as  the  "per 
diem  rate":  that  is.  a  rate  that  the  roads  pay  to  each  otlier  for  the 
use  of  cars.  The  commission,  after  considering  the  matter  a  while — 
I  think  at  first  they  refused  to  increase  the  demurrage  rate  at  all — 
suspended  the  rate  "for  five  or  six  months ;  afterwards,  at  the  instance 
of  this  American  Railway  Association  Commission,  the  matter  was 
taken  up  again;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said  that  if 
there  were  a  large  increase  made  in  the  rental  payments  of  one  road 
to  another,  they  would  sanction  an  increase  in  the  demurrage  rate, 
which  was  done,  but  not  to  the  extent  asked  by  the  carriere;  in  other 
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Mords,  it  was  a  compromise.  The  demurrage  rate  was  made  larger, 
but  not  enougli  larger,  in  the  opinion  of  the  carriers,  and  llie  per 
diem  rate  wa?>  increased  from  45  cents  to  75  cents  a  day  on  inter- 
change of  cai-s, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  By  "  free  time."'  do  yon  mean  the  time  during 
■which  freight  is  permitted  to  I'omain  upon  the  cars  before  demurrage 
takes  etfect? 

Mr.  Kbdttschnitt,  Free  time  is  tlie  time  allowed  without  de- 
murrage. 

Mr.  IIamilton.  Yes.    That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at 

Mr.  KRUTTsciiNrrT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  is  the  free  time  determined? 

Mr.  Krdttsciinitt.  That  is  determined  by  the  carriers,  who  file 
the  rates  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  uniform  arrangement  throughout  th» 
country  as  to  free  time? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  depends  upon  the  locality  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;  it  varies  very  considerably. 

Mr.  Thom.  Some  of  the  States  fi-\  it  absolutely,  as  an  act  of  initia- 
tion by  the  State  authorities. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  Federal  com- 
mission and  the  various  State  commissions  as  to  demurrage  and  free 
time? 

Mr.  KRDTTscuNnT.  As  I  remember  it,  the  carriers  are  required 
to  put  that  on  their  tariffs,  which  are  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  and  my  recollection  is  tliat  all  of  that  free  time 
and  demurrage  has  to  be  approved  or.  rather,  not  disapproved  by  the 
Interstate  Commeree  Commission,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  TnoM.  Yes;  but  the  Virj^nia  rule  is  made  as  to  intrastate 
traffic  by  the  Virginia  commission,  without  the  initiative  of  the 
carriers  at  all. 

Mr.  Escii.  I  tliink  tlie  Car  Service  Commission  rules,  which  are 
now  enforced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  provide  two 
days'  free  time;  then  a  dollar  a  day,  with  an  additional  dollar  for 
each  succeeding  day.  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5. 

Mr.  KRrTTsciiNiTT.  Alv  recollection  is  that  the  California  rate  be- 
gins with  either  two  or  tliree  dollars  and  rises;  but  it  has  been  most 
efficient  in  preventing  car  delays,  and  I  can  add  that  there  has  been, 
singularlv.  little  objection  or  friction  with  the  public  because  of  it, 
the  public  seem  to  have  accepted  it,  and  it  is  working  perfectly 
smoothly,  and  releasing  cars  much  more  rapidly  than  in  adjoining 
States, 

Mr,  Escii-  Some  States  enfoiTe  reciprocal  demurrage,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  has  ever  been  established  by  the  Car  Service  Com- 
mis.sion  or  indorsed  by  the  Intei-state  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  the  car  shortage  in  the  northeastern  Atlantic 
coast  territory,  one  of  the  commissioners  before  our  committee,  my 
recollection  is.  said  that  they  were  enabled  to  relieve  it  largely  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  railway  companies  serving  that  section,  and 
that  they  cooperated  to  the  extent  of  doing  that  which  they  could 
not  be  compelled  to  do  either  by  law  or  regulation. 
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Mr.  Kbittsi-hnitt.  That  is  correct.  This  car  cnmnii.-sion  that  has 
been  sitting  in  Wnshiiigton  htis  been  clothed  with  such  aiitliority  that 
very  few  railroad  managers  dreamed  six  months  ago  that  railroads 
would  ever  agree  to  such  a  thing;  but  there  is  a  very  strong  senti- 
ment in  the  American  Kailway  Association  thai  emergencies  warrant 
emergency  measures,  and  although  car  conmii^sions  had  not  tlierc- 
tofore  been  given  such  plenary  power  as  this  commission  possesses, 
the  measure  was  voted  through  in  the  fare  of,  I  must  say,  a  great 
deal  of  opposition,  to  give  this  commission  sitting  in  \\'asluneton 
a  free  hand,  permitting  them  to  cooperate  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  secure  the  support  of  their  authority,  in 
doing  things  that  the  railroads  theretofore  had  never  agreed  to  do; 
and  I  know  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recognizes 
that  the  car  commission,  volnntarily  created  by  the  carriers,  liiis  i^een 
of  great  service  in  i-elieving  the  congested  conditions. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  the  railroad  eomimnies  acted  without  any 
reference  to  their  respective  gains  or  losses  for  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say;  but  you  have 
expressed  it  better  than  I  did — that  is  to  say,  they  sank  all  considera- 
tions of  technical  rights;  they  did  a  great  many  things  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  would  not  agree  to  at  all. 

Secret  rebates,  charging  less  than  published  rate^,  and  discrimina- 
tions between  individual  shippers  are  the  evils  which  mainly  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  and  they  have  been 
practically  eliminated  by  the  law.  Such  offenses  so  rarely  figure  in 
the  reports  of  the  commission  or  of  the  courts  that  they  may  now 
be  i-egarded  as  an  almost  extinct  species  of  evil.  The  discrimina- 
tions of  the  present  day  are  mostly  presented  by  controversies  be- 
tween localities  to  which  the  real  parties  are  competing  markets  or 
competing  fields  of  production.  The  carrier  is  simply  the  medium 
through  which  the  rival  claimants  bring  their  dispute  before  the 
commis.sion.  There  is  another  significant  feature  in  the  matters 
which  are  beginning  to  come  before  the  commission.  I  re,fer  to  com- 
plaints calling  for  increased  service  and  enlarged  facilities.  Unlike 
the  other  classes  of  complaints,  these  demands  for  cars,  especially 
designed  equipment,  and  additional  facilities  involve  expenditures 
and  require  increase<i  revenues.  The  railroads  will  soon  become  judg- 
ment proof  in  respect  to  orders  rendered  in  such  complaints  nnless 
some  way  is  found  to  increase  their  earnings  and  borrowing  capacities. 

There  is  a  serious  menace  to  effective  regulation  in  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  commissions  to  exercise  the  functions  of  management ; 
in  other  words,  to  substitute  their  judgment  on  purely  business  propo- 
sitions for  the  judgment  of  railroad  managers. 

Xo  system  of  legislation  or  government  regulation  can  be  charac- 
terized as  wise  which  shows  passion,  vindictiveness.  unwillingness  to 
give  proper  consideration  to  the  rights  of  that  part  of  the  public  that 
owns  the  railroads,  which  ignores  constnictive  measures  intended 
to  insure  the  stability,  adequacy,  and  growth  of  the  instrumentalities 
of  commerce  and  confines  itselif  to  mere  infliction  of  penalties  and  to 
the  assumption  of  management  and  conti-ol  of  the  properties  instead 
of  their  regulation;  in  other  words,  substituting  the  judgment  of 
public  officers  not  responsible  to  anyone  for  the  condition  or  efficiency 
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of  the  property,  for  the  judgment  of  the  directors  who  are  the  rep- 
resentatives and  trustees  of  the  shareholders. 

Extortionate  charges  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  aiminj;  to  cut 
rates  to  their  lowest  possible  figures  the  interest  of  the  whole  public 
in  the  character  aud  standard  of  transportation  is  subordinated  to 
the  interest  of  that  part  of  the  public  onlv  that  profits  by  lowering 
rates;  that  is  to  say,  the  shippers  and  their  agents  and  not  tlie  gen- 
eral public,  the  nltimute  consumers.  Chart  No.  lOh-2  shows  the 
constant  fall  of  pa.ssenger  and  freight  rates  since  1895. 

Passenger  rates  per  mile  have  fallen  from  2,04  cents  to  1.98  cents, 
or  3  per  cent. 

Freight  rates  per  mile  have  fallen  from  8.39  mills  to  7.3,  or  13  per 
cent,  and  in  the  same  period  operating  expenses  per  train  mile  have 
risen  93  per  cent.     (Chart  No.  lOh-4.) 

The  interests  of  shareholders  of  railroads,  the  holders  of  their 
bonds,  and  the  general  public  are  all  subordinated  to  the  interests  of 
organized  labor  and  shippers.  On  account  of  the  marked  preference 
of  the  public  to  other  than  railroad  investments  it  would  seeni  that 
the  time  had  come  when  a  careful  review  should  be  made  nf  regula- 
tion, of  its  benefits  and  shortcomings. 

Investments  must  be  attractive.  People  can  not  be  forced  to  invest 
money  where  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so.  Perfectly  safe  investments 
with  larger  returns  than  from  railroad  securities  can  be  made  in  the 
stock  of  national  banks,  which  are  closely  but  reasonably  and  intelli- 
gently regulated  by  the  Federal  Government — in  agricultural  and 
other  business — manufacturing,  shipping,  mining,  etc.  (Chart  Na 
10.)  , 

Return  on  railway  stocks,  10-year  average 4.6 

Return  on  mitlonal-baiik  stocks,  JO-year  average 10.9 

Return  on  two  sugar  stocks,  1917 14.5-18 

Return  on  zinc  mining  stiK'ks,  1817 ■ 16 

Return  on  macbinery- manufacturing  stocks,  1917 16 

KcCiirn  on  Kti'iimship-couipany  stock,  1917 18 

Return  on  petroleum-company  stocks,  1917 20 

Return  on  two  copper-mining  company  stocks,  1917 48    -50 

I  might  add  what  has  come  out  since  I  wrote  this:  That  a  steel 
corporation  shows  a  return  on  its  capital  stock  of  between  48  and  49 
per  cent  for  the  last  past  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  United  States  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Siiis.  M'hat  does  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  show  in  the  way  of 
profits  for  the  same  time? 

Mr.  KRcTrsciiNiTT.  I  do  not  know.  I  mentioned  the  steel  com- 
pany because  they  have  published  their  results.  They  published  them 
about  a  week  or  10  days  ago. 

The  time  has  come  when  in  the  public  interest  constructive  regu- 
lation and  encouragement  must  be  substituted  for  destructive  regula- 
tion and  repression.  X  strong  editorial  in  the  Manufacturers'  IJec- 
ord.  February  15, 1917,  calls  attention  to  the  present  crisis  in  railway 
affairs  thus : 

Ten  yejirs  bro.  stallstk-ally  reviewing  the  percentnue  of  growlh  In  railroad 
and  business  trafBc  In  the  United  States,  the  Manufacturers'  Record  predicted  a 
complete  physical  breakdown  of  our  rnllways  system  unless  $10,000,000,000 
should  be  expended  within  10  years  for  Increasing  our  transportation  raclllties 
at  least  HO  per  cent,  without  counting  In  this  the  usual  expenditures  for  meln- 
tennnce  of  track  and  equipment.  ,  .  , 
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TbBt  predlcUon  Is  now  fulfilled. 

The  railway  system  of  the  country  has  broken  down. 

Thla  Tltat  factor  la  the  business  life  of  the  country,  and  In  Datlooal  safety  if 
war  should  come,  has  practically  collapsed,  since  embargoes  on  freight  are  being 
issued  In  every  direction,  traffic  is  congested,  manufacturing  enterprises  are 
hamperecl,  and  all  business  Is  restricted. 

The  great  problem  before  tbe  American  people  to-day,  because  it  Is  as  vital 
to  safety  In  time  of  war  as  to  prosperity  In  time  ot  peace.  Is  how  to  find  the 
billions  that  must  be  expended  for  an  enormous  ezi>aii8lon  of  railroad  In- 
terests. We  are  squarely  up  agaln»>t  this  problem,  the  magnitude  of  which 
legislators,  National  and  State,  financiers,  business  men,  and  even  railroad 
people  themselves,  have  not  heretofore  seemed  to  adequately  grasp.  Delay  can 
not  be  endured  longer  without  great  disaster.  How  shall  we  meet  the  problem 
Is  the  Nation's  question. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  quoted  that.  I  suppose  you  re^rd  it  as  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Khdttschnitt.  Substantially  so ;  yes.  Government  regulation 
should  unquestionably  possess  the  elements  of  simplicity  ana  homo- 
geneity to  the  greatest  extent  possible  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest. That  it  does  not  possess  these  qualities  at  the  present  time  is 
evidenced  by  the  foUowmg: 

In  1911  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  petitioned  tjie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  remove  the  discrimination 
against  Shreveport  in  the  rates  to  and  from  points  in  Texas,  which 
existed  because  the  carriei-s  were  forced  by  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  to  establish  unusually  low  rates  to  and  from  Dallas  and 
Houston,  and  because  the  carriers  maintained  what  they  considered 
reasonable  interstate  rates  in  and  out  of  Shreveport.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  decided  in  March,  1912,  that  the 
rates  were  discriminatorv  against  Shreveport  and  ordered  the  dis- 
crimination removed,  and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  oixler 
was  sustained,  and  it  was  found  that  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  not  found  the  interstate  rates  unreasonable  the 
carriers  would  be  justified  in  removing  the  discrimination  by  in- 
creasing the  intrastate  rates. 

In  August,  1914,  the  Louisiana  commission  requested  the  Int«r- 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  similar  order  in  regard  to 
rates  from  Shreveport  to  all  points  in  Texas,  and  the  relief  was 
partially  granted.  During  this  same  period  efforts  of  the  Texas 
carriers  extending  over  a  number  of  years  resulted  in  the  Texas 
commission  granting  increased  rates  on  a  limited  number  of  com- 
modities, but  after  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  Texas  commission  expressed  its  displeasure  by  can- 
celing all  authority  previously  given  to  advance  rates,  and  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  by  the  attorney  general  of 
Texas,  providing  that  if  any  common  carrier  after  March  1,  1917, 
shall  disobey  or  otherwise  refuse  to  comply  with  any  requirements  or 
any  .statute  of  Texas,  or  of  any  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  rail- 
road commission,  it  shall  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  law  of 
Texas  and  no  Texas  court  shall  entertain  jurisdiction  of  any  cause 
filed  by  it,  or  secure  or  enforce  any  privilege  or  power  claimed  by 
it  J  and  the  charter  of  such  corporation  shall  also  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture. 

Senator  Townsend.  Do  you  know  what  the  status  of  the  bill  is 
now  in  the  legislature? 
Mr.  KHurracHNnT.  It  lias  not  come  up  to  vote  yet. 
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Another  case  is  what  is  known  as  the  Houston-Galveston  differ- 
ential. The  Texas  commission,  after  informal  conferences  with  a 
number  of  the  carriers  in  or  about  1911,  stated  to  them,  unqualifiedlv, 
that  unless  the  cotton  rates  from  Texas  to  New  Orleans  were  made 
10  cents  higher  than  the  current  rates  to  Galveston  that  thev  would 
reduce  the  rates  to  Galveston  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  excep- 
tion of  Texas  and  Pacific  and  some  of  its  connections,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  export  of  Texas  cotton  tlirougli  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  any  port  outside  of  Texas,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KRurracHNiTT,  Yes,  sir;  I  said  that  was  tlie  object,  because 
I  knew  what  it  was.  But  they  were  not  particularly  aiming  at  New 
Orleans.  What  they  wanted  was  to  force  the  cotton  through  Gal- 
veston. 

In  191S  arrangements  were  made  with  bankers  for  the  sale  of  two- 
year  notes  of  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Co.  at  a  satisfactory  price,  to  meet 
the  cost  of  improvements.  Authority  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  to  issue  the  notes  was  obtained  without  delay,  but  the 
Arizona  attorney  general  objected  to  the  commission  approving  the 
issue  unless  litigation  relating  to  a  3-cent  fare  bill  be  abandoned 
and  unless  a  new  station  should  be  built  in  Phoeni.x.  or  that  a  definite 

S)art  of  proceeds  of  bond  issue  be  allocated  to  Arizona,  Durinc  the 
lelay  imposed  by  the  action  of  the  Arizona  commission  the  condition 
of  the  money  market  had  so  changed  that  the  proposed  two-year  note 
issue  was  abandoned  and  one-year  notes,  not  requiring  the  approval 
of  the  Arizona  and  California  commissions  were  issued  instead  and 
.'sold  at  prices  yielding  apni'oximately  $27.i.OOO  less  than  would  have 
been  received  had  the  delay  not  occurred  in  issuing  the  two-year 
notes. 

The  following  is  titken  from  no  article  appearing  in  the  March» 
1817.  number  of  Railway  and  Marine  News,  of  Seattle,  entitled 
"Railroad  regulation  reaches  limit": 

One  Stntf  requin-!:  cuspidors  in  ptiaseager  cars.  .\<ljacent  Stat<^  prohibit 
this  practice.  This  State  Is  traversed  by  carriers  passliif:  Ibroncli  tbe  "caapi- 
dor"  State.  One  State  requires  screens  In  the  windows  of  psBseneer  cars,  «nd 
these  cars  traverse  States  wliere  scieensi  aw  forbidden.  Indiana  miulre«  all 
locomotives  to  be  eqnlpped  witli  nutoinalic  "bell  rlnicers."  It  also  specifle* 
that  cabooses  must  be  at  least  20  fcH-t  lone — the  usual  length  betne  IS  feet. 
To  comply  with  the  law  In  Indiana  the  railroads  havp  spent  $800,000. 

The  tendency  to  long  and  continuous  lines  of  railroad  is  sound 
fi'om  an  economic  standpoint  and  is  thus  in  the  public  interest. 

T Unquestionably  long  and  continuous  lines  of  railroad  can  give 
better  service  and  get  better  use  out  of  equlRinent  than  a  number  of 
slioit  ones  of  the  same  agirregate  lenerth.  The  Sunset  Route  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  was  the  pioneer  in  excellence  of  transcontinental 
siervice.  The  Sunset  Route,  composed  of  the  Southern  Pacific  rail 
lines  between  California  and  Algiers.  La,  (a  Mississippi  River  termi- 
nal opposite  New  Orleans),  and  its  steamship  line  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,  was  opened  February  1,  1883, 

Prior  to  that  time  the  all-rail  lines  were  consuming  at  least  30 
days  in  transportation  of  freight  from  coast  to  coast,  each  all-rail 
route  being  composed  of  two  or  three  separate  connecting  lines  be- 
tween which  there  was  no  common  interest  or  effective  cooperation. 
Through  billing  had  not  been  established  and  claims  were  not  .paid 
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until  it  could  be  ascertained  to  what  part  of  the  route  the  liability  was 
allocated,  tliereby  consuming  many  months  in  settlement. 

The  time  inaugurated  by  the  Sunset  Route  from  coast  to  coast  was 
about  18  or  20  days.  Through  billing  was  established  and  both  over- 
char^  and  loss  and  damage  claims  were  paid  upon  presentation 
when  supported  by  evidence  of  carrier's  responsibility  without  wait- 
ing to  determine  what  part  of  the  route  was  responsible.  A  system 
of  notices  to  consignees  of  the  dispatch  of  their  shipments  was 
adopted,  and  the  time  was  so  uniform  and  dependable  as  to  enable 
them  to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  when  their  goods  might 
be  expected  to  arrive. 

By  this  superior  service,  the  major  part  of  the  ooast-to-coast  busi- 
ness was  soon  attracted  to  the  Sunset  Itoute,  which  after  a  while  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  various  component  parts  of  the  ail-rail 
routes  to  a  coordination  of  etfort  which  i'esult«d  in  a  gi-adual  im- 
provement of  the  all-rail  service  from  year  to  year  until  it  caught  up 
with  the  modem  methods  and  services  of  the  Sunset  Route  and  over- 
came the  ascendency  of  that  route  because  of  physical  disabilities^ 
such  as  transfer  en  route  and  steamship  versus  rail  terminal  facilities 
at  New  York,  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Sunset  Route  to  sur- 
mount, although  in  the  meantime  the  Sunset  Route  liept  up  an  im- 
provement of  its  service  by  increasing  the  number  and  speed  of  its 
ships,  enlarging  its  terminal  facilities  at  New  York,  and  expediting 
schedules  on  the  rail  portion  of  the  route,  so  that  the  through  time 
from  coast  to  coast  was  reduced  to  from  12  to  14  days;  and  ever  since 
the  opening  of  the  route  it  has  been  a  continuous  competitive  spur 
to  an  improvement  of  the  service  of  all-rail  lines,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  shipping  public. 

This  tendency  due  to  the  natural  operation  of  economic  laws  which 
demand  that  transportation  facilities  shall  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  recjuirements  of  commerce  is  a  desirable  condition. 

The  existence  of  these  long  and  continuous  lines  of  railroad  under 
a  single  management  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  is  justified  by  sound 
economic  considerations,  and  there  should  not  exist  conflicting  pow- 
ers of  gOTeromental  regulation  over  different  parts  of  the  same  line 
of  railroad  or  over  different  functions  of  the  same  line  of  railroad. 

Since  the  present  dual  system  of  governmental  regulation  of  rail- 
ways was  adopted,  American  railways  have,  practically  speaking, 
ceased  to  be  local  or  state  facilities  in  the  sense  they  formally  were, 
and  have  in  substance  become  highways  for  interstate  and  interna- 
tion  business,  and  governmental  regulation  should  recognize  this 
fact  and  the  policy  of  treating  these  facilities,  which  have  now  be- 
come national  in  their  importance,  as  still  local  or  iState  facilities  in 
many  of  their  substantial  and  controlling  aspects  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

Under  a  system  of  private  ownership,  the  standards  of  efficiency 
and  the  maintenance  of  efficiency  of  an  instrumentality  of  commerce 
are  dependent  on  its  earnings — in  other  words,  high  efficiency  can  not 
be  continued  without  adequate  earnings. 

There  should  be  but  one  public  authority  to  determine  what  in  the 
public  interest  the  pi'oper  standard  of  earnings  and  efficiency  shall  be. 

If  the  States  have  the  power  to  fix  rates  and  to  determine  the 
standard  of  service  as  to  State  business  of  a  railroad  company  also 
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engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  they  may,  in  cases 
where  no  ijuestion  of  discriminauon  against  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  is  involved,  fia  the  State  rates  high  enough  to  escape  tLe 
line  of  confiscation  but  bo  low  that  no  sub^ntial  contribution  will 
be  made  by  State  business  to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  effi- 
uuicy  deemed  essential  in  the  public  interest  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

I^is  is  answered  by  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  Texas  in  the 
Shreveport  rate  case. 

Such  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  Stete  involves  the  power  either  to 
fix  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  these  instruments  of  commerce,  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  the  National  Government  and  to  the  views  of 
other  States,  or  to  throw  the  burden  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency  on  interstate  and  foreign  corameroe 
and  on  the  commerce  of  other  States. 

This  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

A  power  to  thus  prejudice  the  interests  and  to  obstruct  the  policy 
of  other  States  can  not  be  justly  left  to  one  of  the  States.  It  should 
be  the  right  of  each  State  to  demand  that  no  other  State  shall  possess 
the  power  to  determine  a  questjon  in  which  both  States  have  this  im- 
portant interest 

These  important  questions  should  be  determined,  not  by  one  of  the 
States  whicn  may  have  a  different  interest  or  a  different  policy  from 
the  others,  but  by  the  National  Government  acting  for  and  on  behalf 
of  all  the  States,  and  thus  alone  able  to  act  impartially  between  them. 

Some  of  the  influences  tending  to  impede  development  of  railroads 
and  to  interfere  with  free  flow  of  commerce  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention  and  have  been  explained  already.  For  instence,  the  Shreve- 
port  rate  cases,  the  action  of  the  Arizona  commission  in  respect  to 
two-year  notes,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Galveston-Houston  differ- 
ential. 

Now  we  come  to  the  detention  of  cars  at  seaports.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  recently  issued,  says: 

The  uncertainties  ns  to  ocean  transportation  have  made  It  unusually  difficult 
to  secure  exjtedltlous  or  regular  movement  of  export  traffic  through  the  ports, 
and  tblB  led  to  great  cwngestlon  wltti  consequent  delay  of  equipment  at  tbe 
ports  and  on  the  lines  leadtng  thereto. 

This  condition  was  more  serious  even  in  the  early  part  of  1916 
than  it  is  in  1917.  The  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  existing  tari& 
permit  freight  cars  to  be  held  at  seaports  15  and  sometimes  20  days 
before  and  charge  for  demurrage  is  made.  Much  of  the  congestion 
in  both  years  has  resulted  through  failure  or  inability  of  shippers  to 
provide  vessels  to  take  care  of  their  tonnage  after  it  reached  desti- 
nation. 

Records  of  the  Pacific  car-demurrage  bureau  operating  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  show  that  the  average  detention  by  consignees  of  cars 
in  the  Stete  of  Oregon  is  approximately  50  per  cent  greater  than  the 
detention  in  the  State  of  California,  where  the  railroad  commission 
has  permitted  a  sufficiently  high  demurrage  rate  to  be  charged  to 
secure  the  prompt  unloading  or  cars.  In  the  period  of  from  Febru- 
ary to  November,  1916,  76,200  cars  were  required  to  handle  the  State 
and  interstate  traffic  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  while  if  the  cars  had 
been  handled  under  California  demurrage  rules  71,430  cars  wooiUI 
have  handled  the  traffic,  a  saving  of  4,770  cars,  or  6.7  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  want  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  should  like  to  ask  a.  question  for  information. 

Mr.  Sims.  Without  objection,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  is  it  that  this  free  time  as  to  seaports  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  free  time  at  other  places^ 

Mr.  Kbdttschnitt.  The  free  time  at  seaports  is  made  large  to 
allow  for  the  uncertainty  in  the  arrival  of  snips  to  take  the  freight 
from  the  cairs. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  who  fixes  this  free  time  at  seaports? 

Mr.  Kbuitschnitt.  That  has  been  fixed  by  carriers  juid  filed  with 
the  commismon. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Interstate  Commission — the  Federal  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Kruttschxitt.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sims.  Proceed,  Mr.  Knitschnitt. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCUNnr.  The  failure  of  consignees  to  |)romptly  unload 
cars  themselves,  an  abuse  of  long  standing,  as  consignees  who  have 
not  provided  and  who  can  not  obtain  warehouse  room  for  their  com- 
modities, deliberately  plan  to  pay  the  small  demurrage  that  has  here- 
tofore been  charged  in  order  t«  use  freight  cars  as  warehouses.  In 
Saying  this  small  charge  they  not  only  obtain  the  use  of  a  warehouse 
ut  the  use  of  the  ground  on  which  the  car  stands,  which  is  no  doubt 
cheaper  to  them  Uian  to  provide  facilities  themselves.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  however,  acted  wilh  commendable 
Eromptness  in  relieving  this  situation  by  sanctioning  substantially 
igher  demurrage  rates  that  became  effective  about  the  middle  of 
December. 

I  would  say,  in  further  answer  to  your  question  about  the  seaport 
free  time,  that  is  one  of  the  troubles  the  carriers  experience;  that 
if  they  wish  to  vary  their  free  time,  change  it,  they  can  not  do  it 
without  the  commission's  approval.  If  an  emergency  exists  and 
ships  can  not  be  gotten,  and  the  carriers  know  it,  nevertheless  they 
can  not  change  mis  friee  time  because  it  is  incorporated  in  their 
tariffs,  and  it  requires  a  long  time  to  get  that  permission,  and  before 
the  permission  can  be  gotten  probaoly  the  emergency  has  either 
passed  or  the  trouble  has  cured  itself. 

Mr.  Sims.  Bight  there,  do  you  know  what  free  time  is  allowed  in 
foreign  countries  for  cars  to  be  loaded  on  to  the  ships — foreign  coun- 
tries doing  business  with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KBtrrrscHNiTT,  I  do  not;  but  as  an  indication  of  that  I  can 
relate  this  incident:  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Europan  war, 
and  before  the  date  when  everything  in  sight  was  bein£  blown  up, 
we  were  urged  by  the  cotton  shippers  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  send 
a  few  ships  of  our  fleet  to  foreign  ports  with  cotton  as  a  relief.  We 
did  so.  Our  ships  are  unloaded  at  their  termini.  New  York  and 
Galveston,  in  about  36  hours^  and  they  are  loaded  in  about  36  hours, 
so  that  from  tius  time  of  arrival  of  a  ship  to  her  departure  does  not 
exceed  from  70  to  80  hours.  We  dispatched  one  of  the  ships  to 
Gothenburg,  in  Sweden,  and  to  unload  that  ship  that  in  America 
was  unloaded  in  36  hours,  required  1'2  days  at  Gothenburg,  with  a 
captain  fosaing  all  he  knew  how  to  expedite  matters. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  year  did  you  say  that  was  in? 
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Mr.  KmrrTBCHMiTT.  That  was  just  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Enropean  war;  I  should  say  in  the  latter  part  of  191-1  or  early  iu 
1915. 

Mr.  S)Ha.  I  did  not  know  but  thatpossibly  the  demurrage  charges 
for  exports  in  foreign  countries  and  ours  were  somewhat  similar. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  should  like  to  know  what  constituted  the  great 
difference.  Was  it  the  cheap  foreign  labor,  that  was  less  effective 
than  our  labor,  which  caused  the  delay  in  unloading  and  loading  J 

Mr,  KmnrscHNrrT.  I  did  not  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  just 
what  the  cause  was.  The  captain  made  a  brief  report  to  the  manager 
of  the  line  to  explain  his  long  absence,  and  that  was  sent  to  me,  and 
I  read  itj  tmd  that  fact  made  an  impression  on  my  memory — that 
what  we  m  America  were  doing  in  a  day  and  a  half  took  nearly  10 
times  as  long  to  do  in  Sweden.  We  have  a  great  many  SwfKiish 
laborers  on  our  docks.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  atmo^here  in  this 
country  affects  them  or  not,  but  I  suppose  they  are  the  same  kind  of 
people  that  unloaded  the  ship  in  Gothenburg. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  thought  possibly  that  accounted  for  it — that,  dw 
to  the  fact  that  wages  were  lower  m  foreign  countries,  they  did  not 
do  as  much  as  our  laborers. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  think  that  the  chairman  will  be  able  to 
draw  any  general  deduction  from  this  single  incident.  - 

Mr.  Adahson.  It  is  only  a  concrete  fact  that  I  am  trying  to  learn. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  notice  some  make  a  greater  impression  than 
others. 

Mr.  EscH.  Mi^ht  not  that  long  delay  be  due  to  a  lack  of  dock 
facilities  t 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  No;  the  vessel  was  at  dock  all  the  time. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  she  used  her  own  unloading  facilities,  I  suppose  J 
She  has  her  own  hoists,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Kbcttschnitt.  Yes;  the  same  that  we  used  in  America.  There 
were  scandalous  delays  to  ships  for  want  of  dock  facilities  in  Ureal 
Britain  and  other  allied  ports,  but  that  was  not  the  case  at  Gothen- 
burg.   Our  ship  got  a  dock  promptly. 

And,  by  the  way,  that  scandalous  delay  of  ships — the  ability  of 
ships  to  dock  at  Liverpool  and  London — was  the  beginning  of'  the 
trouble  in  this  country,  of  congestion.  Congestion  really  started  in 
London  and  Liverpool  and  worked  back  this  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  it  a  delay  involving  moral  turpitude?  You  used 
the  expression  "  scandalous. ' 

Mr.  KBUTPsCHNnT.  No;  that  is  not  a  proper  word.  I  mean  it  wai. 
outrageous — that  vessels  would  lie  in  the  stream  sometimes  6,  8,  or 
10  weeks  waiting  for  a  berth. 

Railroad  transportation  is  perhaps  the  one  most  important  essen- 
tial of  national  defense  after  the  collection  of  adequate  land  and 
naval  forces.  For  instance,  in  moving  troops  to  the  Mexican  border 
from  June  I  to  October  81, 1916,  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  operated 
326  special  trains,  consisting  of  2,532  passenger  and  sleeping  cars 
and  a,635  freight  cars,  in  which  98,857  troops  with  their  luggage 
and  accouterments  were  transported.  In  emergencies  arising  out  of 
the  necessity  of  moving  troops  for  national  defense,  occasions  will 
arise  when  saving  a  few  hours  may  be  vital,  and  unless  the  railroads 
can  accumulate  a  reserve  of  passenger  vehicles  it  appears  reaaonably 
certain  that  if  any  very  large  number  of  soldiers  would  have  to  M 
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mo^ed  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  service  to 
the  public,  which  would  probably  have  to  be  discounted  entirely  dur- 
ing the  period  of  mobilization  just  as  was  done  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  in  the  present  war. 

In  July,  1870,  the  mobilization  of  the  French  troops  covered  the 
carriage  of  300,000  men,  66,000  horses,  6,600  guns  and  road  vehicles, 
and  4,400  wagonloads  of  ammunition  and  supplies  in  19  days  inter- 
vening between  July  16  and  August  4.  The  German  concentration, 
for  which  six  railroad  lines  were  available,  was  made  in  11  days  be- 
tween July  24  and  August  8,  and  covered  the  transportation  in  1,300 
trains  of  330,000  men,  87,000  horses,  and  8,400  guns  and  road  vehicles, 

I  only  give  those  figures  on  the  mobilization  in  the  great  war  of 
1870  to  compare  with  what  was  done  in  our  own  country,  to  show  the 
relative  number  of  trains,  the  relative  number  of  men,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  work  was  done.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  the  American 
roads  was  not  at  all  discreditable  when  compared  with  what  had 
been  done  on  the  European  roads  in  1870. 

Mr.  Thoh.  In  listening  to  you  I  understood  that  the  European 
figures  related  to  this  war.    It  was  the  war  of  1870 1 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNrrr.  It  was  the  war  of  1870.  I  tried  to  get  figures 
for  this  war,  but  most  diligent  search  failed  to  reveal  them. 

Mr.  AoAuaoN.  I  suppose  thev  are  all  censored  yet;  the  censors  will 
not  let  them  out  yet,  I  suppose*? 

Mr.  KRUTTSoiKrrr.  I  suppose  that  is  true,  though  I  thought  I  had 
seen  in  general  reading  some  figures  relating  to  it ;  but,  as  I  say,  I 
could  not  find  them  when  I  was  preparing  this  memorandum.    , 

Senator  Townsend.  You  would  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  fair 
comparison,  comparing  railroads  of  40  years  or  more  ago  with  rail- 
roads now,  would  youF 

Mr.  KHrrrscHNrrr.  No,  sir;  but  further  on  I  give  the  opinion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Army  officers  as  to  what 
the  -Vmerican  roads  did. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  1870,  the  Prussian  roads  had  gone  into  the 
control  of  Prussia,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  Sims.  No. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  The  Prussian  roads,  I  think,  had  been  State 
roads  for  a  great  many  years  at  that  time,  and  ever  since. 

Ml'.  Hamilton.  I  was  thinking  that  at  least  part  of  the  ixiads  of 
Prussia  had  gone  into  State  control  at  that  time ;  but  I  am  not  dead 
sure. 

Mr.  EacH.  No;  that  was  Bismarck's  policy  after  the  war  for  the 
unification  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes ;  it  went  in  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Yes ;  but  Prussia  does  not  own  the  rest  of  the  roads 
of  Germany,  The  other  States  own  their  roads,  except  for  300  or 
400  miles  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 

Mr.  KBcTTscHNnT.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  should  have  said  that 
all  the  roads  of  Germany  are  Government-owned  roads.  Some  are 
owned  by  Prussia,  some  by  Hanover,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  that  in  1870  they  were  all  Government 
owned? 

Mr,  Hamilton,  No;  he  says  now, 

Mr.  KRUTrscHNrrr.  I  did  not  look  up  that  fact  as  to  whether  Uiey 
were  all  State  roads  in  1870,    I  do  not  know. 
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I  read  a  short  quotation  from  a  most  interesting  work  that  has 
recently  appeared,  called  "  Rise  of  rail  power  in  war  and  conquest. 
1883-1914,  by  Edwin  A.  Pratt,  bearing  on  this  subject.  After 
touching  on  the  importance  of  uniform  gauge  and  physical  coimec- 
tions  between  the  different  systems  the  desirability  of  double  track 
on  all  important  lines,  and  the  necessity  of  a  very  liberal  provision 
of  passing  tracks  and  a  sufficiency  of  sidings  at  all  stati<ms  where 
troops  are  to  be  detrained  or  entrained  he  advises  tiiat  preparations 
in  advance  should  include : 

I.  Tlip  parrying  out  of  i\  MOheuH-  of  oritiiiilziitloii  based  on  recognition  of 
the  following  principles:  (o)  That,  while  the  railway  is  on  Inetrumeut  capabi* 
of  rendering  great  and  even  incalculable  services  in  the  coodnct  of  war, 
the  working  of  It  Is  a  highly  skilled  business  only  to  be  Intrusted  to  tbooe 
possessed  of  the  necessary  experience;  (b)  that  Interference  with  such  work- 
ing on  the  part  of  mllllary  officers  not  possessing  the  requisite  technical 
knowledge  of  the  details  and  llmltatlonB  of  railway  operation  may  result  In 
chaos  and  disaster ;  (c)  that  railway  men  in  turn  are  not  likely  to  be  folly 
acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  military  conditions  and  requlreuwnts 
and  should  not  In  any  case  be  left  with  the  responsibility  of  having  to  decide 
between  tlie  possibly  confliptlng  demands  of  various  military  anthorlttes:  id} 
that  for  these  reasons  there  should  be  coordination  of  the  military  and  the 
technical  railway  elements  operating  throughout  the  whole  scheme  of  organi- 
zation In  Its  manifold  details,  avoiding  conflict  of  authority,  Insuring  hunuott; 
of  working,  and  offering  the  fullest  guaranty  that  all  military  requlremMiLi 
will  be  met  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  railway,  together  with  a  due  regard 
for  safe  and  efflclent  operation,  will  allow;  and  (e)  that  effect  can  best  be 
given  to  Ihese  various  conditions  by  the  appointment  of  Intermediary  bodies 
which,  representing  the  dual  elements,  shall  alone  have  power  to  give  direc- 
tions or  to  make  demands  In  respect  to  military  rail  transport  during  tbe 
continuance  of  war. 

II.  Collection  of  data  ooncemlng  the  physical  character,  resources,  and  traos* 
port  capabilities  of  the  railways  both  In  the  national  territory  and  In  any  other 
country  to  which  the  war  operations  may  extend. 

III.  Study  of  all  movements  of  troot>a,  etc.,  likely  to  be  necessary  on  the  out- 
break of  war;  the  preparation  of  special  time  tables  for  the  running  of  troop 
trains,  etc.,  and  the  working  out  of  all  essential  details  respecting  military 
transport  In  general. 

IV.  Creation  and  training  of  bodies  of  railway  troops  quallfled  to  undertake 
the  construction,  destruction,  repair,  and  operation  of  railways  In  time  of  war. 

,  Great  masses  of  troops  can  be  entrained  only  at  stations  where  facilities 
for  their  so  doing  have  been  prepared  In  advance.  The  provision  of  these 
facilities  is  even  more  necessary  In  the  case  of  cavalry  or  artillery  than  in 
that  of  Infantry.  Hence  the  movement  of  considerable  bodies  of  troops  may 
be  restricted  to  certain  lines,  and  their  entralnment  or  detralnment  even  to 
certain  large  stations.  In  the  case  of  road  marching  these  restrictions  would 
not  apply. 

Vehicles  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  can  alone  be  used  on  milwayst 
Any  deficiency  in  their  supply  must  needs  cause  delay. 

Substantially  all  the  foregoing  has  been  followed  in  our  country 
by  the  appointment  of  a  general  chairman  and  four  regional  com- 
mittees of  railroad  presidents  by  the  American  Railway  Association 
to  cooperate  with  the  War  Department  and  department  commanders 
as  to  measures  concerning  national  defense. 

The  paramount  need  of  cooperation  between  the  transportation 
companies  and  the  (jrovernment  and  the  inevitable  congestion  result- 
ing when  it  is  wanting  is  strikingly  outlined  by  Pratt  in  describing 
the  mobilization  of  the  French  armies  in  1870,  thus : 

Ail  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies  was,  however,  neutral- 
ized more  or  lees  by  the  absence  of  any  adequate  organlEatlon  for  regulating 
and  otherwise  dealing  with  the  traffic,  so  far  as  concerned  the  mllitarT'  aotliorl- 
ties  themselves. 
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TyplcHl  of  tbe  general  coDdltlons  as  they  prevailed  not  only  <n  Paris,  but  else- 
where In  Prance,  were  the  clrcumstaiices  under  which  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps,  of  32.000  men,  3,000  horees,  and  300  guns,  was  sent  from  Cherbourg  to 
Alencon.  The  troops  were  late  In  arriving  at  the  station ;  the  officers  neglected 
to  look  after  the  Jatxi ;  the  m«i  refused  to  travel  In  goods  trucks ;  orders  and 
counter-ortlera  succeeded  one  niuithcr  in  rapid  auccewlon ;  two  or  three  hours 
were  required  for  the  dl^atch  of  each  train  and  delays  occurreil  which  must 
have  dlfiorgniilzed  the  tratdc  all  along  tho  line. 

Qreat  as  the  confusion  undoubtedly  was  at  the  points  of  dispatch,  it  was  for 
sDTpassed  by  that  which  prevailed  at  stations  to  wlilch  trains  were  sent  regard- 
less of  any  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could  be  unloaded  there 
with  such  dispatch  as  to  avoid  congestion.  •  •  •  There  were,  consequently, 
many  stations  close  to  the  frontier  where  the  rails  leading  to  them  were  occupieil 
for  miles  together  by  loade<l  wagons,  the  number  of  which  was  being  constantly 
added  to  by  fresh  arrivals.  Many  of  these  wagona  were,  in  fact,  used  as  niaga- 
zines  or  storehouses  on  wheels. 

I  would  say  paranthetically  that  I  have  put  these  quotations  in, 
although  they  relate  to  operations  in  1870,  to  show  how  strikingly 
similar  the  conditions  as  to  army  transport  are  to  the  conditions  on 
the  seaboard  at  the  present  time  that  are  causing  our  present  conges- 
tion.   In  other  words,  they  are  strikingly  similar. 

Mr.  SiHS.  The  word  wagon "  there  means  a  car,  does  it  not ; 
what  we  would  call  a  car  here  f 

Mr.  KBtnTBCHNiTT.  No,  sir;  they  call  cars  "trucks."  "Wagons" 
mean  the  wa^ns  in  which  the  army  supplies  are  loaded. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  same  as  we  have  here  i 

Mr.  Kruttbchnitt.  The  same  as  you  have  here ;  that  would  be  run 
up  on  a  flat-car  and  carried  bodily. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  seen  the  word  "  wagon  "  in  reading  referring  to 
a  car. 

Mr.  KRtTTTSCHNnT.  Weir,  they  do  use  that  also;  but  here  they 
seem  to  have  used  the  words  "  goods  trucks  "  for  that. 

He  goes  on — 

It  suited  the  officers  or  the  military  department  concerned  to  keep  the  sup- 
plies until  they  were  wanted  in  the  waEona,  and  this  arrangement  may  have 
appeared  an  especially  desirable  one  from  their  point  of  view  because  It  the 
army  moved  forward  or  backward,  the  supplies  could  be  more  readily  moved 
with  it  if  they  were  still  In  the  wagims.    *     '     • 

It  was  evidently  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  them  that  the  wagons  they  were 
detaining  might  be  wanted  elsewhere,  end  that,  for  lack  of  them,  otiier  troiiiH 
might  be  experiencing  a  shortage  In  their  own  supplies. 

Here  he  does  use  the  word  "  wagon  "  in  the  sense  of  a  car. 

Mr.  EsCH.  I  think  that  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  quota- 
tion before.  He  says  that  the  rails  were  occupied  for  miles  by  loaded 
wagons. 

Mr.  Kbcttschnitt.  That  is  right ;  he  does  mean  a  railroad  car. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  this  Pratt  an  English  authority  ? 

Mr.  KsnTrsoHNrrr.  Edwin  A.  Pratt;  he  has  written  two  books — 
this  one,  called  "  Rise  of  Rail  Power  in  War  and  Conquest."  and  the 
other  is,  I  think,  called  "  Railway  Transportation." 

Mr.  EscH.  There  is  an  Englisli  authority  by  the  name  of  Pratt. 

Mr.  KntrrrscHNrpr,  It  is  that  man,  because  I  had  to  send  to  Eng- 
land for  these  books. 

These  conditions  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  now  existing  on 
United  States  railway  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where 
freight  has  been  mov^  so  rapidly  bv  the  railways  tnat  the  receivers 
(in  this  case,  however,  the  public  and  not  the  Array)  can  not,  or  will 
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not,  unload  the  cars  until  their  contenU  are  actually  required,  which 
has  resulted  in  an  accumulation  so  great  as  to  paralyze  the  power  of 
the  carriers  to  serve  the  public. 

The  wisdom  of  the  plans  drawn  up  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
Begular  Army  and  the  National  Guard  at  the  time  of  the  threatened 
trouble  with  Mexico,  and  as  amplified  at  thepresent  time  in  expecta- 
tion of  mobilization  in  case  of  trouble  with  European  powers,  is  cod- 
firmed  b^  England's  example.  She  placed  the  operation  of  her  rail- 
ways entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  railway  officials  at  lie 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  all  of  her  calls  on  them  have  been  promptly 
and  efficiently  met. 

Finally,  it  is  all-important  to  the  national  defense  that  the  stand- 
ards of  railroad  efficiency  should  be  established  in  times  of  peace. 
Practice  mobilizations  should  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  is  done 
in  Europe. 

Under  proper  rules,  I  do  not  believe  the  transportation  facilities  in 
America  are  inadequate  to  handle  the  increased  business  due  to  the 
war  in  Europe,  but  I  do  believe  that  under  the  conditions  of  opera- 
tion and  rules  for  penalizing  delay  to  equipment  and  expediting 
unloading  of  freight  prescribed  by  Government  bodies  they  are  totally 
inadequate  to  handle  the  increased  business.  A  given  conduit  may 
be  adequate  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  a  given  pressure, 
and  it  can  be  made  to  deliver  twice  the  amount  by  doubling  the 
velocity;  but  this  doubled  delivery  is  not  possible  if  the  rate  of  out^ 
flow  is  obstructed  and  the  water  prevented  from  leaving  the  conduit 
as  fast  as  it  reaches  its  end.  Emergency  rules  are  required  in  emer- 
gencies. The  railroads  can  not  reduce  free  time  at  destination,  can 
not  increase  demurrage  without  the  permission  of  commissions,  and 
if  the  proposed  rules  are  held  in  suspense  from  three  to  six  months 
it  is  evident  they  can  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  the  emergency  that 
prompted  their  imposition. 

It  IS  important  to  t)>e  national  defense  that  in  times  of  [)eace  the 
standard  of  railroad  efficiency  should  be  established,  so  that  in  times 
of  war  the  railroads  could  be  readily  made  available  for  the  purpoees 
of  national  defense. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  think  it  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  railroads  of  the  countrj-  have  not  been  able,  with  "the  credit 
which  they  have  had  at  their  command,  to  keep  their  facilities  up 
to  the  standard  required  bv  the  national  defense  in  preparation  for 
any  serious  war.  Neither  in  equipment,  nor  in  tracks,  nor  in  yards 
and  terminals,  nor  in  strength  of  bridges,  have  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  country  been  kept  up  to  a  standard  which  would 
render  them  reasonably  capable  of  doing  their  part  in  an  important 
national  emergency.  As  transportation  is  at  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful national  defense,  it  seems  manifest  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  national  defense,  should 
also  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  standards  of  efficient  transporta- 
tion in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war-otherwise  the  Na- 
tion might  perish  while  the  preparations  are  being  made. 

As  the  duty  of  national  defense  rests  upon  the  National  Govern- 
ment, transportation  is  so  essential  to  the  national  defense  that  ths 
National  Government  alone  should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  railroad  efficiency. 
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The  doty  of  national  defense  carries  with  it  the  duty  to  fix  the 
standard  of  railroad  efficiency  by  the  National  Government,  which 
should  provide  for  its  wants  through  the  existing  operatinji;  organi- 
zation of  railroads  and  should  not  substitute  its  operating  rules  and 
judgment  for  the  existing  rules  and  judgment  of  officers  now  oper- 
ating the  properties. 

The  standard  of  railroad  efficiency  can  not  be  established  and 
maintained  by  the  National  Oovemment  unless  it  has  the  power  to 
deal  with  all  questions  of  railroad  credit  and  railroad  policies  as 
far  as  they  are  within  governmental  control. 

In  view  of  the  constitutional  power  and  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  the  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, of  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  for  the  national 
defense,  and  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  harmonious 
governmental  action  in  respect  to  security  issues,  there  should  be  a 
single  governmental  system  of  regulating  security  issues  of  can-iers 
engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  this  power  should 
rest  in  the  National  Government  alone. 

For  the  purposes  of  national  defense  alone  the  railroads  of  the 
entire  Nation  should  arrange  to  place  their  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  and  to  operate  them  as  a  unit. 

A  standard  of  earnings  such  that  in  prosperous  years  an  adequate 
surplus  may  be  laid  up  to  carry  the  railroads  over  the  lean  years, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  diminution  of  the  work  of  maintenance 
and  improvement,  and  without  the  necessity  for  a  suspension  of 
reasonable  returns  to  those  whose  means  have  created  the  instrumen- 
talities of  commerce,  should  be  permitted. 

Under  normal  conditions  and  with  a  volume  of  business  such  as 
moved  in  1916,  the  earnings  of  most  railroads  would  be  adequate  to 
pay  Bxed  charges,  fair  dividends,  and  some  surplus,  but  the  rail- 
roads should  be  able  to  do  this  with  absolute  certainty  in  order  to 
make  their  securities  attractive,  and  the  rates  should  be  sufficient  so 
that  when  applied  to  the  volume  of  bi^iness  carried  in  lean  years, 
fixed  charges,  dividends,  and  some  surplus— though  small— will  be 
earned,  an  adequate  surplus  being  provided  by  averaging  the  small 
surplus  in  lean  ^ears  with  the  larger  surplus  yielded  by  an  increased 
volume  of  business,  without  increases  of  rates  in  the  prosperous 
years.     (See  p.  2176,  figures  for  Southern  Pacific  Co.) 

In  view  of  the  power  of  regulation  which  is  exerted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  over  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  which,  of  course,  involves  a  power  to  prevent 
abuses,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  application  to  railroad  companies 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  is  especially  so  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  commerce  from  all 
sections  to  move  on  relatively  equal  terms  and  of  the  fact  that,  com- 
merce being  continuous  over  several  lines  of  railroad,  there  must  be 
an  understanding  as  to  through  rates.  These  considerations  involve 
the  necessity  for  traffic  officers  to  meet  and  to  agree  upon  rates  and 
terms  of  service,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  application  to  railroad  companies  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  inasmuch  as  th^  are  closely  and  absolutely  regu- 
lated by  Government  authority.  The  rates  from  and  to  all  impor- 
tant pomts  are  the  same,  regardless  of  the  route  over  which  the  traffic 
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is  carried,  so  that  the  only  competition  uuongst  carriers  at  the  pne- 
ent  time  is  in  excellence  and  certainty  of  service.  The  public  interest 
certainly  could  not  be  aHected  by  permitting  railroad  officers  to  meet 
to  agree  upon  rates,  terms  of  service,  schedules,  etc.,  subject  to  Uw 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis^ou. 

As  the  continued  operation  of  railroads  is  ess^tial  to  the  public 
Tvelfare,  the  laws  should  not  permit  such  operation  to  be  interfered 
with  either  by  combinatitms  of  capital  or  by  combinations  of  labor. 

The  laws  should  bear  just  as  heavily  on  combinations  of  labor  as 
they  do  on  combinations  of  capital.  There  should  be  no  discrimina 
tions. 

As  investments  of  capital  are  by  law  required  to  be  subject  to  the 
public  obhgation  to  keep  the  railroads  in  operation,  the  law  should 
attach  to  labor,  when  it  enters  into  this  public  service  and  enjoys 
employment  in  it,  an  obligation  not  to  combine  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  these  facilities  which  are  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  it 
being,  of  course,  understood  that  no  law  should  undertake  to  limit 
the  ireedom  of  individuals  in  respect  to  service  or  terms  of  employ- 
ment, but  only  to  prevent  combinations  and  conspiracies  to  unlaw- 
fuUy  obstruct  or  interrupt  public  service. 

The  railroads,  being  public  servants,  should  be  kept  in  operatios 
by  laws  that  would  hold  all  employees,  whether  designated  as  officos 
or  laborers,  to  a  strict  accountability  and  should  prevent  either  one 
or  the  other  from  combining  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  roads 
by  conspiracies  or  other  unlawful  acts. 

If  in  the  public  interest  labor  should  be  thus  deprived  of  the  power 
of  combination  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  operation  of  a 
public  facility,  the  law  should  deal  with  the  question  of  wa^es,  so 
that  the  system  may  be  balanced  by  preventing  the  oppression  of 
labor  by  capital  and  the  oppression  of  capital  and  the  public  by 
combinations  of  labor. 

I  have  a  very  wretched  cold  and  inflamed  throat, 

Mr.  AoAMSON.  I  think  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  you 
here,  ifyou  desire. 

Mr.  luiUTTscHNrrT.  I  am  verj-  near  through.  If  you  will  permit 
the  reading  of  this  answer  that  I  told  Mr.  Hamilton"!  had  prepared 
about  regulating  trouble  with  em]>loyeeR,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my 
secretary  read  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  is  hardly  time  to  adjourn;  but  if  you  are  feeling 
uncomfortable 

Mr.  SiHS.  It  is  within  25  minutes  of  the  time. 

Mr.  KHnrrscHNrrr.  I  will  ask  my  secretary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  KRurrecHNnT.  This  is  the  memorandum  I  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  consolidated,  taking  in  several  memoranda  made  by  me 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years.    I  will  ask  my  secretary  to  read  it- 

I  do  not  see  how  the  law  could  fix  the  wages  of  railway  employees 
unless  the  Government  should  take  over  the  railways. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16,  1918,  known  as  the  Xew- 
lands  Act,  providing  for  mediation,  arbitration,  and  conciliation  in 
controversies  between  certain  employers  and  employees,  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  Erdman  Act,  which  it  superseded,  but  it  relates 
to  employees  engaged  in  train  service  or  train  operation  only  of  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.     Its  usefulness  would 
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be  greatly  increased  if  it  were  made  to  apply  to  all  railway  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  interstate  business  of  the  employer,  including 
those  engagm  in  keeping  in  repair  cars,  locomotives,,  appliances, 
machinery,  track,  roaabed,  and  other  instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  appointed  by 
the  President,  under  the  act,  has  proven  useful  in  maintaining  in- 
dustrial peace,  but,  as  it  frequentlv  results,  as  a  consequence  or  in- 
voking the  services  of  the  ooanl,  that  railway  expenses  are  in- 
creased, it  is  very  important  to  the  carriers  that  the  board  should  be 
closely  coordinated  with  or,  better  still,  subordinated  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  so  that  the  same  authority  responsible 
for  increasing  expenses  of  the  carriers  should  at  the  same  time  intnir 
a  corresponding  responsibility  for  providing  revenue  to  meet  the 
expenditures.  The  reasonableness  of  such  a  provision  is  apparent 
when  the  complete  control  of  revenues  and  almost  equally  complete 
control  of  expenditures  by  the  Government  at  the  present  time  is 
considered. 

The  Newlands  Act  provides  that  when  a  controversy  arises  either 
party  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  for  its 
adjustment,  and  the  board  may  offer  its  services  to  the  parties  in 
conbwversy  where  interruption  to  public  service  is  imminent.  There 
is  no  obligation,  however,  other  than  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
public,  on  either  employer  or  employee  to  submit  differences  to  me- 
diation. Instances  have  occurred  where  mediation  and  arbitration 
have  been  stubbornly  refused,  with  utter  disregard  of  the  public's 
interest  and  rights,  and  the  act  offers  no  remedy.  This  defect  could 
apparently  be  remedied,  as  is  done  in  the  Canadian  industrial  dis- 
putes investigation  act  of  1907,  which  makes  a  combination,  lockout, 
or  strike  illegal  until  the  questions  at  issue  shall  have  been  Uioroughly 
investigated  and  made  public;  and  there  should  be  a  provision  that 
where  the  board  offers  its  services  for  investigation,  mediation,  and 
conciliation  it  shall  be  obligatory  on  and  not  optional  to  the  parties 
to  submit  their  differences,  so  that  the  public  may  judge  the  aispute 
intelligently. 

The  desirable  feature  in  the  Canadian  act  is  that  it  compels  inves- 
tigation and  publicity,  and  peace  pending  investigation  and  paves 
the  way,  as  the  Newlands  Act  does,  to  arbitration,  which,  however,  is 
optional  with  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Keport  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation, 
November  1,  1916,  shows  that  from  the  passage  of  the  Canadian 
disputes  act  in  1907  up  to  October  18,  1916,  a  total  of  212  disputes 
were  referred  for  adjustment  under  its  provisions.  The  total  num- 
ber of  boards  of  conciliation  and  investigation  established  under  the 
act  was  182,  the  remaining  80  being  settled  without  the  establishment 
of  boards.  The  number  of  disputes  where  a  strike  was  not  averted 
or  ended  was  21.  The  report  states,  "In  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases  brought  under  the  act,  therefore,  its  provisions  were 
effective  so  far  as  actually  preventing  strikes  was  concerned."  The 
Import  adds  that  an  inquiry  of  the  Canadian  authorities  in  1915  as 
to  the  outcome  of  strikes  which  occurred  legally  after  the  reports  of 
the  boards  if  investigation  had  been  made  showed  that  settlements 
were  "ultimately  effected  closely,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  boards." 
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In  a  i-epcrt  dated  December  ft,  1912.  on  the  industrial  disputes 
investigation  act  of  Canada,  IftOT,  made  bv  Sir  Gfeorge  Asknith, 
chief  industrial  commissioner  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  ud 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  are  defined  as  follows: 

The  simple  purpose  of  the  nrt  Ib  tf>  Insure  the  recoKnltlwi  of  the  Interesta  of 
the  public  HS  B  third  party  In  trade  disputes  and  the  Insistence  Uwt  that  thtrt 
party.  throURh  the  Government,  shall  have  a  voice  In  regard  to  a  dl^ole 
affecting  their  Interc^bt,  and.  nccordtng  to  the  act,  hefore  n  stoppnge  of  wort 
lakes  place.  In  practice  the  recogtiitlon  extends  to  caseB  arising  before  or 
after  a  stoppage  of  work.  While  this  principle  of  the  recognition  of  the  pubUc 
Interest  In  trade  disputes  Is  emphasized  In  the  act,  the  .actual  interference  wltli 
ilie  parties  In  the  settlement  of  their  dlKerences  Is  sought  to  be  reduced  lo  i 
nilnlnmm  by  the  act  being  confined — 

1.  To  Industries  whose  uninterrupted  continuance  is  of  high  Importance  tn 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  (mining,  railways,  shipping,  and  other  public 
utilities) ;  and 

2.  To  a  brief  suspension  of  the  right  to  stop,  as  distinct  from  a  complete  pn>' 
hlbitlon  of  stoppage. 

And  further  on  occur  the  following  views,  which  are  as  applicable 
to  our  country  as  they  are  to  Great  Britain : 

•  •  •  And  I  think  that  It  might  be  feasible  in  the  United  Kingdom,  wltli 
advantage  to  both  employers  and  employed,  to  give  opportunity  for  such  In- 
vestigation and  recommendation  as  would  bring  into  light  the  real  causes  of 
difficulties  and  create  lu  the  public  mind  and  In  the  minds  of  employers  and 
employed  the  opinion  that  when  opportunity  exists  by  law  such  opportonltf 
should  be  taken  advantage  of.  and  that  strikes  and  lockouts  ought  not  to  be 
commenced,  and  certainly  not  supported  by  "  sympathetic  "  strikes,  while  such 
Investigation  and  recommendation  iir'>  pending.  Investigation  and  recommenda- 
tion would  not  be  necessary  In  all  cases  and  could  well  be  confined,  at  any  rate 
in  the  first  Instance,  to  cases  In  which  the  public  were  likely  to  be  serioudj 
affected. 

From  the  p<rint  of  view  of  the  public  the  advantage  of  such  a  course  is  ohvions. 
The  public  have  no  use  for  strike«i  or  lockouts,  and  such  a  courae  might  m- 
sonably  be  expected  to  lessen  their  number.  While  the  public  might  often 
have  much  difficulty  in  bringing  opinion  to  hear  in  favor  of  acc^tanee  or  reirc- 
llon  of  technical  decisions,  which  in  many  trades  It  would  be  Impoaslble  fnr 
|)ersons  who  had  not  examined  the  question  to  understand,  their  support  lo 
the  principle  thnt  the  ordeal  of  battle  should  give -place  to  reasonable  Judg. 
ment  would  probably  be  emphatic  and  frequently  effective. 

Fi-oni  the  point  of  view  of  the  employers  such  a  course  need  not  Interfere 
wlih  the  administrative  details  of  business  or  discipline  but  should  give  l>elt<r 
opportunity  for  regular  and  consecutive  business  by  reducing  the  number  of 
strikes,  by  bringing  strikes  to  an  earlier  conclusion,  and  by  the  powerful  effect 
which  I  am  convinced  would  result  In  the  direction  of  rendering  unnecessatj 
and  Ineffective  the  progress  of  those  sympathetic  strikes  by  which  employers 
having  no  quarrel  with  their  own  workmen  are  now  so  frequently  disturbed.  . 

Reports  of  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  Canadian  act  and  i 
conviction  thnt  like  benefits  would  accrue  through  the  adoption  of 
some  of  its  provisions  in  the  United  States  induced  me  to  send  an 
assistant  to  Canada  in  September,  1914.  to  leam  at  first  hand  from 
the  managers  of  Canadian  railways  and  from  the  Canadian  depart- 
ment of  labor  their  experience  with  the  operations  of  the  act.  The 
opinion  alike  of  railway  executives  and  of  the  conmiissioner  of  labor 
was  that  their  disputes  and  investigation  act  was  satisfactory  and 
very  successful  in  preventing  lockouts  and  strikes.  In  discussing  the 
results  of  our  observations  with  the  executive  heads  of  11  of  our  im- 
portant railway  systems  the  opinion  was  expressed,  without  exoep- 
tion.  that  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  act  were  most  helpful  in 
the  interests  of  employers,  employees,  and  the  general  public,  the 
three  parties  to  every  industrial  disturbance. 
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If  such  a  plan  were  adopted  the  board  should  be  char^  not  only 
with  the  duties  of  mediation  and  conciliation,  but  also  witb  the  duty 
of  securing  settlements  of  all  questions  at  dispute,  not  on  the  basis  of 
making  concessions  that  would  dispose  of  the  matters  for  the  time 
being  only,  but  on  the  basis  of  justice  to  employer,  employee,  and  to 
the  general  public.  The  chairmanship  of  this  board  should  certainly 
be  a  permanent  position,  so  that  the  mcumltent  should  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  labor  contracts,  which  have  grown  to  be  ex- 
tremely complex.  The  Interstate  Conmieree  Commission  should  name 
a  member,  tne  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  member,  the  railways 
one,  and  the  employees  one.  As  the  last  two  would  admittedly  be 
partisan,  the  decision  would  rest  with  the  permanent  chairman,  the 
member  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  member 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  public  would  thus  have 
three  representatives,  and  its  interests  would  seem  thereby  to  be  fully 
protectra. 

That,  briefly,  was  the  plan  that  seemed  to  me  to  offer  most  promise 
of  settling  these  industrial  disputes. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  have  you  completed 

Mr.  KHtrrrscHNiTT.  The  principle  underlying  it  is  simply  this — 
compulsory  investigation  and  compulsory  publicity.  There  is  nothing 
forbidding  labor  unions  to  strike  after  they  have  gotten  through  with 
this,  if  they  wish,  but  the  operation,  I  might  say,  just  across  the  fence 
in  our  neighbor's  country  shows  it  has  been  extremely  successful  in 
stopping  strikes.  In  one  or  two  strikes  that  they  have  had,  despite 
the  efforts  of  these  mediation  committees,  the  strikes  have  afterwards 
been  settled  substantially  on  the  same  terms  as  suggested  at  first  by 
the  committees. 

Mr.  Adahsox.  You  have  not  finished  your  direct  statement,  have 
youi 

Mr-  KBuTTSCHNrrr.  Yes;  except  one  or  two  things  that  I  wanted 
to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  thought  you  were  weary,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  committee  might  excuse  you  for  the  day,  if  you  were  uncom- 
fortable. 

Mr.  Kfuttschnitt.  The  time  is  very  nearly  up,  and  I  should  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  Thom.  Before  you  adjourn,  I  sent  for  the  copy  of  the  laws  of 
Illinois  of  1913,  in  order  to  answer  accuratelv  a  question  asked  b^ 
Judge  Sims  as  to  the  nature  of  the  imposition  tty  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  regard  to  issues  of  securities. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  the  New  York  Central? 

Mr.  Thom,  On  the  New  York  Central;  yes.  The  law  on  this  sub- 
ject is  found  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  State  public  utilities  commis- 
sion." which  is  the  act  approved  June  30, 1913,  which  went  into  effect 
January  1, 1914. 

After  providing  in  section  23  of  that  act  that  anv  securities  therein 
mentioned  which  should  be  issued  without  the  order  of  the  commis- 
sion authorizing  the  same,  then  in  effect,  shall  be  void 

Mr,  Adamson.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  statement,  please. 

Mr,  Thom.  In  section  23  of  this  act  that  I  alluded  to  there  is  a 
provision  that  all  stocks  and  every  stock  certificate  and  every  bond, 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  of  ii  public  utility  not  payable 
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within  12  months,  issued  without  an  order  of  the  commission  Kutbor- 
izing  the  same,  then  in  effect,  shall  be  roid,  unless  issued  upon  the 
authority  of  any  articles  of  incorporation,  etc. 

Now,  in  section  31,  the  tax  or  fee,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  is  impoeed. 
and  I  shall  read  that  section  now.  Section  31 — it  is  eotitied  at  the 
head  of  it,  "  Fees  for  issuance  of  stocks  or  bonds. '^  and  the  text  of  the 
section  is: 

The  commlSBlon  etiall  charge  every  public  utility  receiving  permtmlon  undpr 
thle  act  tor  the  Issue  «A  stocks,  stock  certificates,  bonds,  notes,  and  oth^  «^- 
dences  of  indebtedness,  an  amount  equal  to  10  cents  for  every  $100  of  sncti  securi- 
ties authorized  by  the  commission,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  Into  the  State 
treasury  before  any  such  securities  shall  be  issued. 

Now  assume  that  is  imposed  in  pursuance  of  the  taxing  power  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  tax. 

Mr.  Thom.  They  call  it  a  fee,  but  I  think  it  is  a  tax. 

Mr.  Adamson.  We  will  adjourn  now  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  imtii 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  March  27, 1917,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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tvessat,  habch  27,  1817. 

United  States  Sbnatb, 
Joint  Subcommittee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C. 
Adamson  (vice  chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.     Mr.   Kmtt- 
schnitt.  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 
Mr.  Kruttschmtt,  Yes,  sir, 

STATEMENT  OF  HIl.  JULIUS  ERUTTSCHHITT— Continued. 

Mr.  KRurrscHNiTT.  I  want  to  take  a  verv  short  while  in  com- 
menting on  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Thelen,  president  of 
'  the  California  State  Railroad  Commission.  There  is  a  quotation  he 
makes  on  page  431  of  the  liearing,  from  the  Financial  Age,  entitled 
'•  Evidences  of  railroad  prosperity,"  to  show  how  well  the  railroads 
were  doing.  Those  figures  relate  to  1916,  an  extraordinarily  good 
year,  and  they  only  take  in  a  number  of  large  systems  that  did  ex- 
tremely well.  If  you  take  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  covering  all  the  roads  of  the  country,  instead  of  showing 
10. 11, 16, 18,  and  so  on,  per  cent  available  for  dividends,  we  find  that 
the  average  rate  on  all  railroad  stock  for  the  year  1915,  which  is  the 
latest  for  which  the  commission  gives  data,  is  a  fraction  under  4 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  All  railroad  stocks;  par  value? 

Mr.  Krittschsitt.  All  railroad  stocks. 

Mr.  Sims.  Par  value? 

Mr.  KRrTTBrHNiTT.  Par  value.  It  is  fair  enough  to  show  that 
some  railroads  are  very  prosperous.  I  do  not  deny  wiat;  but  to  draw 
a  general  conclusion  for  the  railroads  of  the  country  we  should  take 
the  statistics  covering  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  Th<ffie  statistics  that  Mr,  Thelen  gave  there  could  only 
come  up  to  October.  The  article  in  the  Financial  Age  was  published 
in  Oct^>ber,  1916,  and  did  not  include  all  for  1916. 

Mr.  Krittschnitt.  The  quotation  is  dated  October  21. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  it  could  not  have  figures  later  than  that. 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrrr.  Yes ;  he  could  have  figures  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1916, 

Mr.  Sims.  Oh,  you  mean  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr,  Kruttschn nr.  Yes;  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  fiscal  year  of  1916  was  half  of  it  1915  and  half  of 
it  1916,  in  fact  J 
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Mr.  Kbcttschnitt.  Yes;  but  until  the  rec«nt  order  of  the  com- 
mis&ion  makine  the  fiscal  years  coincide  with  the  calendar  years  the 
practice  was  aLnost  universal  with  the  carriers  to  make  tKeir  fisckl 
years  end  on  the  30th  of  June. 

A  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Thelra  says  there  is  true,  as  to  the  pleas- 
ant relations  between  the  California  commission  and  the  carriere.  I 
want  to  say  that  of  all  the  State  commissions  we  have  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  we  have  found  the  California  commission  the  miKt 
progressive  and  most  conservative  and  reasonable  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Such  a  statement  on  your  part  necessarily  stren^hem 
Mr.  Thelen's  statement.  I  suppose — -that  is,  that  they  are  reliable? 

Mr.  KHuTTSCHNnr.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  some  of  his  statement^^  lie  is 
in  error,  and  I  just  wanted  to  point  them  out. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  you  applied  to  the  California  commission  two 
descriptive  words  that  in  modem  parlance  are  usually  held  to  b; 
contradictory  to  each  other — "  conservative  "  and  "  progressive." 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  Yes ;  that  is  perhaps  a  proper  criticism.  Wtist 
I  meant  was  that  they  were  conservative  and  not  seeking  to  pull 
down  and  destroy. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  criticism. 

Mr.  KRuTTSCHNnT.  And  by  "  progressive  "  I  meant  that  they  hw 
up  to  date  and  alive  to  the  necessity  for  improvements  and  safe 
methods,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  AnAMSON.  They  go  ahead  prudently! 

Mr.  KRtrrTBCHSirtT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  criticism,  but  simply  to  call 
your  attention  to  it  in  order  tiiat  you  might  make  a  more  explicit 
statement  about  it. 

Mr.  KauTTscHNrrr.  There  is  an  old,  very  apt  Latin  criticism 
which  I  remember  from  school  days,  which  is  to  "  make  haste  slowly." 
which  fits  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Some  other  old  Ameiican  patriarch  has  said,  "  Be 
sure  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead." 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  did  not  say  go  ahead  too  fast,  though. 

Mr.  Adambox.  Be  sure  you  are  right  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  fast  you  go. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Let  me  ask  you  this,  before  you  pass  to  what  yoo 
have  in  mind :  Have  you  prepared  or  are  you  going  to  insert  in  your 
statement  a  list  of  the  railroads  that  were  not  talren  into  considera- 
tion in  Mr.  Thelen's  statement  as  to  dividends? 

Mr.  Khdttschnitt.  No:  I  did  not  intend  to  do  that.  His  state- 
ment covers  a  quotation  from  a  New  York  financial  paper,  taking  in 
about  15,  as  I  should  take  it,  large  roads  and  very  prosperous  mts. 
The  commission's  statistics  take  in  all  the  railroads  of  the  fnited 
States. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Precisely.  So  it  is  easier  to  differentiate,  taking 
your  statement  into  consideration  with  his.    I  understand. 

Mr.  Kjiuttschnitt.  Yes,  sir :  the  statement  I  give  is  based  on  the 
latest  copy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Statistics  of 
Railroads  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SiHB.  But  do  you  insist  that  the  percentage  of  earnings  based 
on  par  value  is  a  fair  way  to  look  at  the  matter?     Stwoe  sto^  aR 
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above  par  and  some  below — I  mean  the  market  value — some  of  them 
are  above  par  and  some  below. 

Mr.  KBUTTacHNnrr.  You  must  necessarily  make  some  standard  on 
which  to  base  the  returns. 

Mr.  SiHB.  Take  tjie  market  value  of  the  stocks. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  fluctuating,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KRDTTscuNm.  If  you  stated,  for  instance,  that  a  stock  was 
paying  4  per  cent,  and  it  was  selling  at  50,  paying  2  per  cent,  no  one 
would  know  exactly  what  was  meant  But  if  you  say  a  stock  is 
paying  4  per  cent,  it  is  universally  understood  that  you  are  referring 
to  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  which  is  well-nigh  universally  100. 
There  are  some  stocks  lower,  but  in  such  cases,  both  in  the  reports 
of  the  stock  market  and  in  conversation,  you  would  specify  par  value 
25  or  50.  But  they  are  very  unusual ;  there  are  very  few  roads  that 
have  par  values  of  less  than  100. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Very  few,  you  mean,  of  the  whole  number  of  roads? 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  Yes.  I  say  the  practice  is  ahnost  universal  to 
have  the  par  value  100. 

Mr.  SiHs.  I  know ;  but  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  The  market  value  varies  from  day  to  day, 
and  you  might  say  from  hour  to  hour. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  the  average. 

Mr.  Adauson.  You  are  not  talking  about  returns  on  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  KjtuTrsCHNm.  Xo ;  I  mean  the  par  value. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  got  to  have  some  standard  for  compar- 
ison. 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  Senator  Phelan  speaks  of  a  certain  number  of 
roads  here  to  show  the  activity  of  railroad  construction  in  California, 
to  show  that  construction  is  active  and  reasonably  rapid.  He  gives, 
for  instance,  the  Panoche  Valley  Kailroad.  That  railroad  has  not 
been  built.  It  is  nothine  but  a  spur  to  a  iiiagnesite  mine.  It  was 
projected,  but  has  never  oeen  built.  The  Martinez  &  Concord,  one 
of  his  other  roads,  is  dead.  The  California  Southern,  20  miles,  is  a 
little  spur  of  the  Santa  Fe.  The  Patterson  &  Western  is  anotlier  spur 
to  a  magnesite  mine,  not  a  regular  railroad.  It  is  a  spur  from  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  Hetch  Hetchy  road  is  a  road  built  to  carry  the 
materials  up  into  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  for  the  San  Francisco  city 
water  development. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Will  that  road  tease  to  exist  after  the  water  devel- 
opment is  completed! 

Mr.  KBtmscHNrrr.  Presumably. 

The  Fresno  Interurban  is  a  short  road  built  for  sale,  is  for  sale,  and 
I  know  can  be  bought  verv  cheap.    It  is  on  the  bargain  counter. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  referred  to  a  road  back  there  as  dead.  What 
did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Kktjttschnitt.  It  has  been  abandoned.  The  project  has  been 
abandoned;  nothing  done. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No  track  laid,  even? 

Mr.  KRuTTscHNrrr.  No;  it  was  projected,  but  nothing  has  been 
done. 

The  Tidewater  Southern  was  another  small  road  built  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  southward  from  Stockton,  notably  for  sale,  and  it 
has  been  sold  to  the  Western  Pacific. 
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The  Indian  Valley  road  is  a  copper  mine  spur. 
Those  are  the  ones  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fhelan.  There  are  others 
that  he  did  not  refer  to.  The  San  Diego  &  Arizona,  in  his  narrative 
testimony,  he  said  had  been  revived,  I  think,  by  the  California  eoni- 
mission.  1  thought  it  had  been  revived  by  the  bouthem  Pacific,  as  vt 
made  arrangements  with  tlie  owners  and  projectors  of  that  road  some 
time  to  acquire  a  half  interest  in  it  and  to  finance  it.  The  road  had 
stopped,  after  construL-ting  part  of  its  mileage,  on  account  of  difiicullv 
in  obtaining  money. 

There  is  the  Northern  Electric  Kailway,  finished  some  time  ago,  h 
system  of  152  mites,  that  was  for  sale  and  in  bankruptcy  a  few 
months  after  it  was  completed.  There  was  the  Western  Pacmc  Hail- 
road  tliat  has  recently  been  through  bankruptcy.  The  TidewattT 
Southern  I  have  referred  to.  He  referred  to  16  miles.  I  have  hcie 
'A3  miles  that  they  completed,  but  that  has  all  been  sold  to  the  West- 
ern Pacfic. 

The  Ocean  Shore  Railroad,  of  54  miles,  down  the  Pacific-  coasi 
from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz,  was  notably  built  for  sale,  and  it 
went  into  bankruptcy  a  few  months  after  its  completion.  I  speak 
advisedly  because  the  projectors  of  the  road  several  times  came  iato 
my  office  jokingly  and  said  that  we  would  buy  that  road  sooner  or 
later.  I  told  them  I  thought  not.  We  had  made  the  sur^-eys.  had 
them  on  file,  and  knew  that  the  road  was  impracticable;  vet  thev 
built  it. 

In  Texas  there  is  the  San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf,  of  360  miles, 
that  was  in  a  receiver's  hands  almost  us  soon  as  it  was  completed. 

There  is  a  short  road  built  very  near  San  Antonio,  from  MtDoa- 
ough  Station,  on  our  line,  southerly.  That  road  was  in  difficulty 
from  the  beginning  in  getting  money;  and  it  is  unique,  perhaps,  in 
being  a  road  that  was  offered  as  a  gift  twice  and  refused.  It  was 
ofl'ered  to  our  road  as  a  gift,  without  payment  of  any  money,  if  we 
would  operate  it.     I  told  them  we  could  not  afford  to  take  it- " 

The  Lake  Charles  &  Northern  road  is  a  little  road  that  was  in 
verv  sore  straits  in  Louisiana  and  was  bought  by  us  some  years  ago. 

There  is  the  Yosemite  Valley  road,  of  78  miles,  built  from  a  sta- 
tion on  our  line  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  that  was  also  built  for  sale,  the  promoters  statinjz 
that  we  should  buy  it  sooner  or  later.  It  is  not  in  bankruptcy,  be- 
cause it  has  rich  friends,  but  it  has  for  many  years  been  on  the  bar- 
gain counter. 

I  have  had  sent  me  the  rates  of  money  borrowed  by  proposed  and 
existing  steam  roads  in  California,  gotten  from  theannual  reports 
to  the  State  railroad  commission,  to  show  by  the  rates  at  which  the 
bonds  are  taken  by  the  public,  the  measure  of  the  desirability  of 
those  bonds.  There  is  the  California  Western  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  which  sold  bonds  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915.  «i 
a  price  which  yielded  6^  per  cent.  The  Death  Valley  Railroad  sold 
bonds  in  1915  and  1916  at  prices  which  yielded  6)  and  6}  per  cent. 
The  Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  sold  bonds  in  1915  on  the  basis 
of  6ji  per  cent.  The  Western  Pacific  first-mortgage  golds,  due  March 
1,  1946,  sold  quite  recently  at  a  price  to  yield  SJ  per  cent.  The  Ne- 
vada, California,  Oregon  Railway  sold  Iwnds  in  1915  and  1916  on  a 
basis  to  yield  7}  and  7i  per  cent. 
Mr.  Sims.  Are  those  long  time  or  short  time  bondsf 

i.dbyGoOgle 
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Mr.  KRcTTscHNnT,  I  can  not  give  you  that,  except  as  to  the 
Western  Pacific,    Their  bonds  are  one  in  1946. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tliat  7  per  cent  bond  that  you  reterre<l  to,  that  is  wliat 
I  am  asking  about. 

Mr,  KRTrTTsrHTJiiT.  I  have  not  their  term.  I  assume  they  are  rea- 
sonably long  periods,  because  the  term  "  notes "  is  generally  used 
when  they  mature  in  a  very  short  period — from  2  to  10  years, 

Mr.  Sims,  Is  that  7  per  cent  road  a  solvent  road,  the  one  that  sold 
bonds  that  Tvould  earn  seven  and  some  odd  per  cent? 

Mr.  KRCTTBCHNirr.  I  think  that  is  the  Nevada,  California  &  Ore- 
eon.  I  should  say  now,  as  part  of  the  road  has  been  sold  to  tlie 
Western  Pacific  quite  recently,  that  the  owner  called  on  me  about  a 
month  ago  and  told  me  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  rope,  and  lie 
had  to  sell  a  piece  of  the  road  in  order  to  keep  the  other  piei-e.  It 
was  not  prosperous;  it  was  very  much  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Just  in  what  relation  to  Mr.  Thelen's  testimony, 
will  you  state,  have  you  referred  to  these  railroads? 

Mr.  KiitnTscHNnT.  A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Thelen's  testimony  is 
taken  up  in  showing  that  the  influence  of  State  regulation  h  benign 
and  fosters  railroad  construction  and  railroad  prosperity.  I  did  not 
refer  to  it  particularly,  because  the  answer  is  almost  self-evident. 
He  takes,  for  instance,  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  to  show 
how  prosperous  they  were.  Neither  line  has  a  very  large  percentage 
of  its  mileage  in  California.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  perhtti>s  20 
to  2.i  per  cent  of  its  total  mileage  in  California,  but  the  other  75  or 
SO  per  cent  is  in  other  States ;  ftnd  the  same  with  the  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  Sius.  And  the  roads  that  you  have  just  referivd  to  are  not 
prosperous  roads,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  them  is  located  in 
California? 

Mr,  KBDTTscHNnr.  They  are  all  in  California,  except  where  I 
stated  otherwise.  I  mentioned  a  road  in  Louisiana  and  several  roads 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Sjmb.  But  they  are  weak  and  short,  not  prosperous  roads,  as  a 
rule? 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  Yes,  sir. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  about  nil  I  wish  to  say. 
Mr.  AoAMBON.  Judge,  do  you  want  to  cross-examine? 
Mr.  Sims.  You  are  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Ad.\mson.  I  have  not  heard  all  of  his  statement,  and  I  will 
defer  my  examination. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  be  permitted  to  lead, 
as  he  was  last  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Senator  Townsend,  you  are  the  only  Senator  pres- 
ent. I  think,    I  yield  to  you  to  cross-examine. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  was  trying  to  find  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
(Jompers  and  several  other  gentlemen  who  were  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  the 
regulation  of  railroads  a  month  or  two  ago.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  that  testimony,  but  I  am  going  to  quote  from  my  memory, 
wliich  I  think  is  correct,  on  the  siuiject.  He  insisted  that  the  Cana- 
dian arbitration  act  was  a  failure;  that  it  was  approved  by  no  one,  ae 
I  recall  it,  neither  the  men  nor  the  shippers,  nor  the  people  them- 
seh'es;  that  it  had  not  resulted  in  such  benefits  as  were  expected  of  it.. 
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and,  in  fact,  that  the  condition  in  Canada  under  that  law  was  w«se 
than  the  condition  in  the  United  States  under  the  Newlands  arbitn- 
tion  law.  Your  testimony  on  yesterday,  as  I  recall  it,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  investigation  that  had  been  made  there  by  the  Govermneot 
and  others  had  pronounced  that  law  a  success  Am  I  correct  as  to 
your  statement! 

Mr,  Kbuttschnitt.  Yon  are.  Mr.  MacKenzie  King,  the  ex-Cana- 
dian minister  of  labor,  in  an  address  made  before  a  meeting  whidb 
I  attended,  explained  the  workings  of  that  law  and  pronounced  it  a 
most  unqualified  success.  I  had  the  pleasure  afterwards  of  meeting 
Mr.  King  socially,  and  on  account  of  my  interest  in  the  nutter,  I 
took  the  matter  up  again  with  him  and  discussed  the  workings  of 
the  law,  and  he  again  assured  me  that  the  law  had  been  very  success- 
ful in  its  workings.  I  stated  in  the  memorandum  that  I  had  read 
by  my  secretary  yesterday  that  I  sent  a  representative  to  Ottawa  per- 
haps two  or  tlu^e  years  ago  to  interview  the  minister  of  labor,  Gov- 
ernment officials,  and  railroad  officials,  and  received  the  same  assur- 
ance as  to  the  success  of  the  law  that  I  got  from  Mr.  King. 

I  embodied  in  my  memorandum  an  examination  made  of  the  i»w 
t^"  Sir  George  Askwith,  chief  industrial  commissioner  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  which  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliameni 
of  Great  Britain.  He  investigated  the  workings  of  that  act,  and  I 
quoted  about  a  page  and  a  half  from  his  report,  which  corroborated 
everything  that  the  Canadian  ministers  of  laoor  had  said  of  it.  That 
you  will  have  before  you,  as  it  is  in  the  proceedings. 

I  think  we  have  to  judge  of  the  act  by  what  it  has  accomplished, 
or,  to  use  the  old-time  adage,  "  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  " ;  and  I  ^ve  here  in  my  memorandum  a  report  of  me  United 
States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  dated  November  1, 1916, 
which  shows  that  from  the  passage  of  the  Canadian  disputes  act  in 
1907  up  to  October  18,  1916,  a  total  of  212  disputes  were  referred  for 
adjustment  under  its  provisions.  The  total  number  of  boards  of  con- 
ciliation established  under  the  act  was  182,  the  remaining  30  dis- 
putes being  settled  without  the  establishment  of  boards.  The  num- 
ber of  disputes  where  a  strike  was  not  averted  or  ended  was  21.  Tht  ' 
report  states  in  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  brought  under 
the  act,  therefore,  its  provisions  were  effective,  so  far  as  actually 
preventing  strikes  was  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  not  stop  100  per  cent  of  strike 
we  would  be  making  a  very  good  stagger  if  we  could  stop  90  percent 
of  them;  and  if  that  could  be  done  under  an  act  simitar  to  the 
Canadian  disputes  act  we  might,  by  the  wisdom  acquired  in  adminis- 
tering this  act,  get  sufficient  information  to  reduce  the  remaining  10 
per  cent-^perhaps  get  a  little  more  off,  I  do  not  know  that  we  could 
ever  attain  perfection  and  stop  all  strikes.  It  is  a  condition  wry 
much  to  be  desired :  but  if  we  could  stop  90  per  cent  it  would  be  ■ 
splendid  beginning. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  have  been,  as  is  known,  for  years  a  verr 
ardent  supporter  and  believer  in  a  compulsory  investigation  law.  I 
did  introduce  several  bills  in  the  House  and  had  them  pending  in 
the  Senate  and  received  a  favorable  report  in  the  House  and  al-w  in 
the  Senate,  but  the  statement  that  was  made  was  that  under  the 
Newlands  Act  fewer  strikes  had  occurred  in  the  United  States  than 
occurred  in  Canada  under  that  act  for  the  same  length  of  time:  and 
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it  was  presented  here  as  being  opposed  not  only  by  the  laborers,  but 
by  the  people  generally.  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  that  testi- 
mony, because  it  had  been  contrary  to  my  understanding  of  the 
8itU8ti<Hi: 

Mr.  KBrrracHMrrr.  1  share  your  surprise.  This  statement — ^not 
mine,  but  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation — that  there  were 
21  strikes  in  nine  years,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  2  a  year,  It 
seems  to  me  is  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the 
act  is  helpful  in  preventing  strikes. 

Senator  Townsend.  Can  you  speak  for  the  railroad  managers  suf- 
ficiently to  state  whether  they  are  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  investiga- 
tion law  which  would  make  public  all  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  a  strike  or  a  pending  strike  i 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrrr.  At  the  time  I  had  the  personal  investigation 
made,  by  sending  a  representative  to  Canada,  I  prepared  a  brief 
report  of  hi.s  visit  and  the  opinions  he  had  gotten  from  Canadian 
i-ailway  officers  and  from  the  Canadian  Government  officers  of  the 
utility  of  the  act,  and  I  sent  it  around  to  11  executives  of  the  prin- 
cipal American  railwajrs,  and  they  all  approved  it.  To  be  very  ac- 
curate, I  think  one  said  at  the  time  that  while  he  approved  it  he 
did  not  think  the  time  was  opportune  to  try  to  have  such  a  law 
passed ;  but  my  recollection  is  quite  clear  that  with  that  one  single 
qualification  the  indorsements  were  all  unqualified. 

Senator  Townsend.  Another  thing  that  you  have  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  is  the  fact  that  legislation  has  hampered  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  and  thereby  aflfected  their  credit.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  interstate-commerce  law,  even  with  its  amendments,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  railroads  of  the  country? 

Mr.  KRDTTSCHNrrr.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Townsend.  It  has  been  highly  beneficial,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  KRcrracHNiTT.  I  think  so.  It  has  substituted  regulation  for 
freedom  of  action  in  a  great  many  directions,  but  I  think  there  has 
been  compensation  and  more  than  compensation  by  the  elimination 
of  abuses. 

Senator  Townsend.  And  yet  that  law,  as  I  recall  it,  when  the  bill 
was  before  Congreffi  and  when  amendments  had  been  proposed  gen- 
erally— the  railroads  appeared  in  opposition  to  it,  did  tney  not? 

Mr.  KBDTraciiNrrr.  I  think  in  the  main  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Has  not  that  been  true  oi  every  amendment? 

Senator  Townsend.  I  was  just  getting  into  that. 

Mr.  KHtTTTsCHNiTT.  I  think  this  is  also  true:  That  the  railroads 
have  learned  their  lesson,  and  have  learned  it  quite  thoroughly. 

Senator  Townsend,  I  was  wondering  if  they  had.  That  is  the 
point  that  interests  me,  because  you  gentlemen  are  certainly  skilled 
m  your  business,  and  your  reputation  is  such  as  to  warrant  confi- 
dence. But,  having  been  on  this  committee  throughout  so  many 
yeai«,  and  met  with  opposition  to  things  that  seemed  to  us  to  be 
good,  and  which  were  subsequently  demonstrated  to  be  good,  and 
admitted  now  by  you  and  others  as  being  good.  I  should  like  to  know 
that  we  could  have  confidence  in  your  judgment  at  this  time  on  these 
subjects. 

Mr.  Khcttschnitt.  I  will  say  that  there  are  some  few  things  that 
we  would  like  to  see  altered.  For  instance,  this  stereotyped  delay 
in  the  application  for  increase  of  a   rate.     That  delay   is  nearly 
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iilwavs  the  maximum  delay  allowed  to  the  commission  by  the  ln«. 
We  do  not  think  for  n  moment  that  that  is  because  of  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  commission  to  listen  to  our  side  of  the  case,  but  that  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  overworked;  that  they  have  not  the 
time,  and  that  they  are  forced  to  procrastinate. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  realize  that;  I  think  everybody  does. 

Mr,  KRTJTTSCHNrrT.  The  principal  i-eason  we  have  come  before 
you  now  is  to  ask  to  be  relieved  of  a  large  number  of  masters;  id 
other  words,  to  be  subjected  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  one 
master  instead  of  many.  I  think  from  what  has  been  said  here 
already  to  the  committee  that  it  must  be  evident  to  you  that  the 
multiplicity  of  views  about  regulation  and  interference  in  the  man- 
agement oi  railroad  affairs  is  embarrassing,  very  embarrassi^.  and 
^^en  these  facts  are  known  to  the  investing  wo'rld  it  makes  invest- 
ment in  railroad  securities  unattractive  in  comparison  with  other 
securities  in  companies  the  operations  of  which  are  not  hampered  hr 
either  close  regulation  or  management. 

Senator  Townsekd,  You  have  mentioned  several  times,  as  did  also 
Judge  liOvett,  that  the  element  of  speculation  must  enter  into  the 
financing  of  railroad  properties;  there  must  be  an  opportunity  for 
extraordinary  earnings  else  capital  would  not  invest.  Now,  to  whit 
speculation  do  vou  have  reference?  What  speculative  value  coald 
be  found  in  legitimate  railroading? 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  I  would  illustrate  that  in  this  way:  A  com- 
munity wants  a  railroad.  They  get  out  a  prospectus  and  figure  thst 
the  earnings  are  going  to  be  very,  very  large,  very  profitame.  Most 
men,  when  brougtit  face  to  face  with  that,  would  naturally  ask  the 
community,  "If  they  are  so  very  profitable,  why  don't  you  build  > 
road?"  There  are  always  a  great  many  excuses  why  they  should 
not.  I  remember  distinctly  the  case  of  a  road  in  Oregon,  the  con- 
struction of  which  came  uiider  me  at  a  time  when  I  was  serving  the 
Union  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Southern.  Communities  in  Oregon  hid 
been  doing  just  what  I  said:  they  had  been  circulating  prospectuses 
as  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  to  be  served,  the  amount  of  tonnage 
to  be  expected,  and  painted  the  situation  in  the  most  rosy  colors:  and 
it  was  the  practice  whenever  Mr.  Harriman  or  I  went  up  into  Oregon, 
particularly  to  Portland,  for  these  people  to  tackle  us  and  ui^  am- 
struction  of  this  road.  We  asked  several  times  "  Why  don't  vou 
gentlemen  build  this  road?  It  is  a  very  small  affair" — I  thintt  it 
was  150  or  160  miles — "  If  the  profits  are  so  great  and  the  demands 
are  so  urgent  for  transportation  facilities,  this  must  be  a  splendid 
investment,  and  why  do  you  neglect  the  opportunity  of  goiny 
into  it  ? " 

I  never  rememlier  that  they  gave  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  bul 
at  a  dinner  that  they  pave  Mr,  Harriman,  at  which  I  was  present, 
when  they  urged  him  to  build  it,  he  finally  said  :  "  I  make  you  this 
proposition — let  us  go  into  this  road  as  partners.  I  will  go  into  it 
with  you.  I  will  furnish  half  the  money,  you  to  furnish  the  other 
half.  Now.  it  is  a  fine  investment,  according  to  you,  and  you  ought 
to  have  no  trouble  getting  a  very  high  return  on  your  monev.""  .-Vs  I 
remember  there  was  deaa  silence.  There  was  noa  answer  to  Mr.  Htr- 
rimnn's  proposition. 

The  situation  remained  so  acute  and  was  the  cause  of  so  much  irri- 
tation that  Mr.  Harriman  at  last  yielded  and  did  build  the  roid. 
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which  was  completed  about  19U  or  1912.  before  the  unmerger  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  systems.  About  a  year  ago 
B  man  who  has  been  associated  with  us  in  former  years  in  building 
branch  roads  conceived  the  idea  of  building  some  roads  in  the  same 
territorv,  and  asked  me,  as  a  friend,  for  acUicej  and  to  write  him  a 
proper  letter  of  advice  I  went  to  my  former  Union  Pacific  associates 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  mind  telling  me  what  had  been  the 
returns  on  this  road  that  Mr.  Harriman  had  been  almost  compelled 
to  build.  They  told  me  they  had  no  objections  whatever,  and  they 
showed  that  the  road  had  just  about  paid  its  operating  expenses — a 
little  more — and  all  the  money  investea  in  it  was  a  dead  investment — 
was  producing  nothing,  and  that  was  about  the  early  part  of  1916. 
The  road  was  finished,  I  should  say,  in  191V  or  1912,  and  after  four 
years  was  barely  paying  operating  expenses. 

Senator  Townsend.  What  would  have  been  the  loss  to  the  coimtry 
if  that  road  had  not  been  built? 

Mr,  KRCTTBCHNrrr.  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  any.  Of 
course  it  is  a  convenience  to  the  people  there,  but  they  can  not  pos- 
sibly produce  enough  tonnage  to  support  tlie  road. 

Senator  Townsend.  Your  speculative  vahie  that  you  have  illus- 
trated there  was  in  reference  to  a  new  road.  Of  wliat  value  is  the 
speculative  interest — before  I  get  to  that  question:  What  right  have 
intelligent  people  anywhere  to  believe  that  there  could  be  an  ex- 
orbitant return  on  the  proper  operation  of  a  railroad,  under  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  for  interstate  commerce,  which  prescribe  only  just 
and  reasonable  rates  f 

Mr.  KRDTracHNiTT.  I  had  hardly  finished  my  answer.  I  had 
started  by  stating  that  communities  wanted  these  roads  built,  and 
were  unwilling  to  put  tbeir  own  money  in  these  enterprises,  but  were 
quite  willing  that  others  should  put  their  money  in  on  the  specu- 
lation that  they  might  get  returns  that  would  justify  the  risk.  I 
want  to  state,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Harriman's  business  acumen,  that 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  built  this  road  with  the  idea  of  every  getting 
very  large  returns,  but  be  built  it  because  the  public  he  was  serving  in 
a  great  niany  other  directions  practically  insisted  that  he  should. 

Senator  Townsend.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  special  legislation 
that  would  help  such  a  proposition  as  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  Km;TT8CHNnT.  I  would  not  ask  any  except  as  has  been  pointed 
out  before  that  we  should  get  reasonable  rates.  If  the  road  can  not 
live  under  them.  I  suppose  we  should  have  to  charge  it  up  to  bad 
judgment  or  excessive  good  nature. 

Senator  Townsend.  Now,  I  say,  vour  example  has  referred  to  the 
financing  of  a  new  proposition.  How  does  the  speculative  value 
enter  into  the  operation  or  management  of  roads  already  in  exist- 
ence? 

Mr.  Krcttsciin ITT.  This  speculative  element  entered  into  the  con- 
struction of  those  roads  from  the  beginning.  If  the  parties  who  put 
their  money  in  are  restricted,  we  will  say,  to  4  per  cent  or  4i  or  even 
5  per  cent  returns  on  a  project,  the  futnre  of  which  is  uncertain,  they 
would  be  very  foolish  to  put  their  money  into  such  a  concern,  ttecause 
thev  can  find  investments  elsewhere  the  returns  on  which  are  certain 
and  on  which  they  can  get  that  much  or  more. 

Senator  Townsend,  Now.  you  are  i-eferring  to  newly  constructetl 
roads? 
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Mr.  KsuTTSCHNiTT.  I  Can  not  refer  back,  or  I  can' not  very  well 
suppose  a  road  now  in  operation  where  that  speculative  elemmt  did 
not  enter  into  its  construction. 

Senator  Townsend.  Well,  now,  what  proportion  of  the  roads  of 
this  country  are  owned  to-day  by  the  men  who  built  them,  who  put 
their  money  into  them  with  the  proposition  they  were  going  to  get 
a  speculative  value  out  of  themt 

Mr,  KRDTTacHNiTT.  Oh,  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Townsbnd.  A  very  smaU  proportion  of  the  railroads,  is 
it  not! 

Mr.  Kbcttbghnitt.  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  a  great  many — 
perhaps  most,  as  vou  put  it — of  the  men  who  promoted  these  roads 
are  no  longer  in  tnem.  . 

Senator  TowNSEND.  Well,  then,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  tbe 
application  of  the  argument  that  we  must  encourage  a  speculative 
element  in  order  to  have  the  roads  properly  operated. 

Mr.  KHonscHNiTT.  If  the  people  who  have  their  money  now  in 
these  roads,  who  now  own  them,  have  no  certain  or  guaranteed  re- 
turn— thttt  is,  if  they  are  not  lured  on  by  the  spirit  of  speculation 
and  hope  of  getting  a  larger  return  in  the  future  to  make  up  for  what 
they  consider  unsatisfactory  returns,  now  or  in  the  past — they  will 
take  their  money  out  of  those  projects  and  put  it  into  others  that  offer 
more  certain  and  more  attractive  returns,  and  you  will  get  no  people 
who  will  invest  in  the  securities  of  the  roads  under  the  conditions 
that  put  a  very  low  maximum  on  the  returns  and  let  tbe  minimum 
take  care  of  itself. 

Senator  Townsbnd.  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  tbe  proposition 
that  thent  should  be  stability,  and  that  there  should  be  reasonaMe 
certainty,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  in  reference  to  railroad  operation ;  bat 
I  still  must  beg  your  pardon  if  I  fail  to  see  how  you  have  demon- 
strated, or  anyone  else  has  demonstrated,  as  a  statement  of  fact,  that 
speculation  is  necessary  in  order  to  operate  railroads.  What  right 
has  any  man  of  intelligence  to  expect  a  speculative  profit  out  of  rail- 
road operation  with  the  laws  of  our  country  as  they  are  to-day  and 
these  questions  having  been  determined  so  often  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  latest 

Mr.  Thom.  May  I  interrupt  a  moment.  Senator,  to  say  a  word 
there  t 

Senator  Townsbnd.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  made  an  argument  on  this  subject,  and  I  heard  Judffe 
Lovett's  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  my  understanding  of  his  posi- 
tion and  my  assurance  as  to  my  own  in  respect  to  this  matter,  was 
that  we  recognized  that  under  regulation  the  speculative  element  is 
withdrawn,  and  therefore  in  order  to  get  the  new  capital  necessary  to 
keep  these  utilities  up  to  the  point  of  adequate  usefulness  you  must 
now  appeal  not  to  the  speculative  element  but  to  those  investors  who 
require  assurance  as  to  stability  and  as  to  certainty,  and  consequently 
eliminating  the  speculative  element  and  eliminating  the  other  sources 
of  credit  we  come  down  to  the  problem  before  the  American  Congress 
and  the  country  as  to  how  now  we  are  to  get  the  necessary  money  out 
of  the  only  class  of  investors  which  is  left,  and  that  is  the  class  which 
must  be  attracted  by  stability  and  certainty. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  understand  that  position  very  fully,  but  thai 
has  not  been  the  position  that  has  been  taken.  ,  ~  ■ 
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Mr.  Adahson.  Mt  recollection,  Senator  Townsend,  of  Mr.  Thorn's 
argument  was  that  he  was  emphaaizing  the  fact  that  formerly  specu- 
lative instinct  led  men  to  go  into  these  railroads,  but  under  strict 
regulation  that  has  been  ehminated. 

Senator  TowNSBirD.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee  and 


present  wbui  Mr.  Tbtmi  was  teeHify'uag,  asd  while  he  told  ne  he  was 
ffoing  to  send  me  his  testimony,  I  have  not  yet  receiTed  it.  I  simply 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  Lovett  and  of  the  present  witness. 


Mr.  Tboh.  Judge  Lovett's  pomtion,  unmistakably,  Senator,  if  you 
will  read  what  he  said,  accords  with  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Hahq/ton.  I  understood  the  railroads'  position  to  be,  so  far, 
that  there  was  no  longer  room  for  adventure;  that  the  time  for  ad- 
venture had  passed. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  is  it. 

Senator  TowNSENn.  Another  thing  that  you  stated  the  other  day, 
or  a  complaint  that  you  made,  was  that  under  existing  regulation  by 
the  States  generally,  and  poBsibly  by  the  Interstate  (>>mmer(.-e  Com- 
mission, the  claimB  for  shippers,  or  rather  proposed  increases  in 
rates  for  railroads,  should  go  into  effect  at  once  instead  of  waiting  for 
some  time  for  determination  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioQ,  during  which  time  the  proposed  rate  is  suspended.  You  figure 
that  it  would  be  better,  as  I  understand,  to  have  that  go  into  effect  at 
once,  and  yet  I  can  not  understand  how,  if  that  proposed  rate  should 
be  declared  illegal,  how  the  shippers  would  be  able  to  get  any  redress 
at  all.  Some  of  them  would,  I  can  readily  see  that,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them,  whose  goods  and  products  had  been  mingled  with 
others  and  who  had  sold  tiieir  stuff  to  the  local  dealer,  possibly,  and 
tbe  freight  rate  had  entered  into  the  proposition — how  are  those 
people  going  to  get  any  redress  if  they  should  be  made  immediately 
operative  and  then  afterwards  found  illegal  t 

Mr.  KHDTTPCHNnr.  The  freight  rate,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
in  a  niajority  of  articles  of  commerce  is  an  extremely  small  percent- 
age of  its  LOst.  It  should  not  affect  the  price  of  commodities  to  the 
consumer  to  any  extent.  Of  course,  if  the  middleman  has  bought 
goods  and  has  largely  increased  their  prices  and  sold  them  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  for  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer to  get  back  the  increases  from  him,  but  the  amount  of  those 
sales  must  be  small,  and  if  the  rate  went  into  effect  at  once  and  the 
commission  ordered  a  restitution,  it  devolves  upon  the  railroads  to 
keep  account  of  tlie  freights  paid  and  to  return  them  to  the  people 
who  paid  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  suspensions  continue  to  be 
made  as  they  are  now,  the  carrier  has  no  redress  if  the  commission 
finds  the  rates  justifiable  and  reasonable.  The  carrier  in  the  interim 
of  the  suspension  has  lost,  without  any  hope  of  ever  getting  bacli,  the 
difference  between  the  rate  finally  fixed  by  the  (ommission  and  the 
one  appealed  from. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  see  that.  I  understood  that  when  the  Inn- 
was  passwi,  and  I  could  see  where  possibly  there  would  be  an  injustice 
done,  but  let  us  take  the  example,  for  instance,  of  the  farmer  who 
sells  his  wheat  to  the  local  elevator  man.  The  elevator  man  pays 
him.  as  I  think  he  will  admit,  less  by  the  amount  of  the  additional 
freight,  for  the  wheat.  How  is  the  farmer  going  to  get  his  freight 
back  if  the  rate  is  declared  an  improper  one  by  the  commission  ? 
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Mr.  KRtnTflcHNnr.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  I  expect  you  gen- 
tlemen  charged  with  seeing  justice  done  between  the  shareholder  of 
a  railroad,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  deprived  of  the  earnings 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under  a  propter  rate,  and  the  formu 
who  might  pay  a  little  more  under  the  suggeHt«d  c<mditions— thit 
somewhere  it  would  become  your  duty  to  cast  a  balance  between  tboee 
two,  and  to  prescribe  a  law  that  would  recognize  the  rights  of  bodi 
sides.' 

Senator  Townsesd.  If  that  could  be  done 

Mr.  KRLTTacHSiTT.  There  are  a  great  many  shareholders  who  own 
the  railroads  of  this  country.  They  are  no  longer  owned  by  a  fev 
men,  as  was  the  case  perhaps  15,  20,  or  25  years  ago,  but  they  ire 
owned  by  a  vast  number  of  people,  spread  over  the  country.  Our 
company,  which  not  many  years  ago  was  really  owned  by  four  men, 
is  now  owned  by  over  34,000  people. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  ask,  at  this  point,  how  long  ago  it  was  when 
you  said  vour  railroad  was  practically  owned  by  four  men  ! 

Mr.  KsriTsCHNiTT.  Well,  Mr.  Huntington  died  in  1899. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  was  only  trying  to  get  at  the  period  covering  this 
rapid  spread  of  ownership. 

Mr.  KruTtschnitt,  He  died  in  1899.  Up  to  that  time  the  road 
liad  been  practically  owned  by  four  people. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  this  wonderful  rapidity  of  growth  of  owner- 
ship has  gone  on  in  approximately  the  last  16  years! 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Practically;  yes,  sdr. 

Senator  Townsend.  The  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  law- 
makers was  that  the  railroads  proposed  an  increase  of  rates;  ratee 
that  had  been  in  existence  probably  manv  years,  and  the  proposition 
was  that  before  those  rates  were  changed  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity given  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  just  and  reason- 
able, "and  leave  the  matter  in  statu  quo — as  it  had  been — until  that 
determination.  It  was  not  placing  any  additional  burden  on  the 
railroads,  but  simply  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  make  good  the 
claim  that  the  rates  should  i)e  increased.  That  was  the  theory,  as  T 
understand  it. 

Mr.  KRi'TTsciiNrrr.  It  was  not  imposing  any  additional  bimlen. 
but  it  was  not  givinc  the  railroads  relief  from  burdens  whi  h  hml 
become  intolerable  under  changed  conditions. 

Senator  Townsend.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  occupy  very  much  «f 
your  time,  I  was  interested — greately  interested — in  the  statenieni 
you  made  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  labor  employed  by  the  rail- 
roads was  becoming  less  efficient,  and  was  now  less  efficient  under  the 
laws  which  have  been  passed,  ostensibly  and  openly,  for  the  benefit  of 
labor — that  it  had  resulted  in  less  efficiency. 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  I  will  try  to  point  that  out  somewhat  in  detail. 
I  thought  a  great  many  of  the  reasons  that  I  read  yesterday  were 
almost  self-explanatory.  Let  us  take  what  is  known  popularly  ai 
the  full-crew  law.  Acertain  numlier  of  men  have  been  operatine 
trains  successfully  and  safely,  and,  I  will  say.  efficiently.  Suddenlv 
the  claim  is  made  that  it  is  unsafe  to  operate  trains  with  that  number 
of  men,  and  they  should  have  one  more  man,  and  a  great  many  Stntes 
have  said.  "All  right,  we  will  put  on  the  one  more  man."  That  is 
making  for  efficiency.     We  are  paying  one  man   for  doing  work 
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that  could  be  done  by  thoee  who  Trere  on  the  trains  before.  We  are 
paying  four,  for  instance,  in  place  of  three. 

Take  the  \&yv  limiting  the  length  of  trains,  in  favor  of  which  a 
very  active  campaign  is  being  waged  at  the  present  time.  I  pointed 
out  yesterday  that  in  a  period,  I  think,  from  1895  to  1915,  that 
although  the  cost  of  running  a  train-mile  on  the  railroads  had  in- 
creased very  largely — 93  per  cent^ — the  roads  by  increasing  the  eEB- 
ciency  of  operation  have  maintained  their  net  constant.  It  was  3.6 
mills  SOyears  ago  and  it  is  3.5  mills  to-day.  It  is  substantially  tht- 
iiuinie.  The  roads  have  been  able  to  do  that  by  vast  expenditures  of 
capital.  They  have  reduced  grades  so  as  to  make  their  locomotives 
of  the  same  power  haul  more  freight,  which  they  can  do  on  a  low- 
grade  line  as  against  a  high-grade  line.  They  have  straightened 
their  lines.  A  locomotive  can  haul  more  freight  on  a  straight  line 
than  it  can  around  or  over  a  very  crooked  line  or  a  line  cut  up  or 
made  up  of  a  S^^t  many  curves. 

Now,  that  efficiency  that  the  roads  have  obtained  by  expenditure 
of  va.st  sums  of  money,  not  only  in  altering  the  physical  condition  of 
the  roads,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  but  by  buying  more  efficient  locomo- 
tives and  cars,  has  been  taken  away  in  some  States  from  the  roads  by 
the  inefficiency  of  labor.  Labor  says,  "  We  will  not  haul  these  long 
trains,  and  if  you  do  not  stop  making  them  up  we  will  go  to  the 
legislature  and  have  them  order  you  to  stop.''  They  have  succeeded 
in  one  or  more  States,  and  I  have  told  yon  that  the  measure  is  pend- 
ing in  a  large  number  of  others. 

Take  the  very  contracts  that  have  been  given  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity— I  do  not  think  enough,  but  a  great  deal — in  this  contention 
that  was  made  last  August  under  the  threat  of  a  strike.  The  rail- 
roads must  pay  a  certain  number  of  dollars  for  a  day's  work  whether 
it  be  10  hours  or  8  hours,  or  they  must  pay  money  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  miles  per  run.  If  the  miles  run  are  100  and  the  speed  be  12J 
miles  an  hour,  it  figures  out  eight  hours  work.  Twelve  miles  and  a 
half  is  a  moderate  speed,  but  a  great  many  freight  trains,  such  as 
stock,  dressed  beef,  and  perishable  freight,  are  run  at  speeds  from  18 
to  25  miles  an  hour.  If  the  speed  is  2'>  miles  an  hour  and  the  run  is 
made  in  four  hours,  we  are  required  or  labor  demands  that  we  shall 
pay  the  same  for  the  four  hours  as  for  the  eight.  There  is  a  fall  in 
efficiency.    Take  the 

Mr.  Adambon,  How  is  it  a  failure  in  efficiency  when  he  does  the 
same  thing 

Mr.  Khcttbchnitt.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  If  it  does  the  same  thing  in  four  hours  as  in  eight 
hours,  how  do  you  drop  in  efficiency  ? 

Mr,  Kbpttschnitt.  Because  we  are  paying  for  eight  houis"  work 
and  should  receive  it. 

Mr,  Adamson.  No;  yon  are  paying  for  running  100  miles;  that  is 
the  basis  on  which  that  eight-nour  bill  passed,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  ever  get  any  consideration  for  increased  rates  on  accoimt  of 
that  law  until  you  put  that  law  in  force.  Allow  them  to  run  12  miles 
an  hour  and  see  if  they  can  not  get  out  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
eight  hours. 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  yon  seem  to  consider  that  as 
entirelyan  academic  question,  to  be  proven  by  trial. 
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Mr.  Adambon.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  a  practical  queation. 
I  have  not  only  watched  both  adea  of  the  queation,  but  I  hire 
watched  trains  for  40  years,  going  from  a  pull  of  900  txms  from 
Macon  30  years  ago  to  a  pull  of  2,700  tons  now  at  $5.35  a  day.  and 
the  Georgia  LegiSature  has  tried  two  or  three  times  to  pass  a  Uw 
that  you  shall  not  run  a  train  over  a  mile  long;  and  it  will  not  sur- 
prise me,  if  you  all  do  not  quit  exaggerating  Mr.  Hill's  idea  of  load- 
ing trains  to  the  capacity,  that  Congress  will  eventually  limit  your 
tonnage  and  the  length  of  your  trains. 

Mr.  KsmTSCHNriT.  Mr.  Hill  has,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  promi- 
nence in  the  railroad  world,  attached  his  name  to  the  running  of  long 
trains.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  whether  advocated  hy  Mr.  Hill  or 
anybody  else,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday  and  agam  this  moni- 
inp  in  answer  to  Senator  Townsend's  questions,  the  only  way  the 
railroads  could  live  was  by  increasing  the  hauling  power  of  their 
locomotives,  either  by  reducing  the  grades,  straightening  their  lines, 
or  buying  heavier  locomotives.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  obsena- 
tions  as  to  the  length  of  trains  in  Georgia  have  extended  to  the  char* 
acter  of  the  locomotives  pulling  the  trains. 

Mr.  Adambom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kbdttschnitt.  They  were  probably  heavier  locomotive.?. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Yes;  I  would  rather  see  one  heavier  than  a  double- 
header,  I  think. 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrrr.  But  if  the  time  should  come,  as  suggested  by 
you,  when  Congress  will  step  in  and  absolutely  prohibit  the  roads 
from  using  the  only  life-savmg  methods  left  to  them,  that  day  will 
mark,  I  believe,  the  beginning  of  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Adahson.  I  think,  on  the  contrary.  Congress  will  do  that  in 
advocacy  of  life-saving  methods.  They  admire  the  system,  whether 
properly  named  from  Mr.  Hill  or  somebody  else,  of  loading  of  ve- 
nicles  to  proper  capacity,  making  the  train  of  mobile  length  and 
weight,  but  1  think  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  all  is  that  you  are 
overloading  them  entirely,  and  for  that  reason  you  make  overtima 
unnecessary  on  your  roads,  but  that  is  more  than  balanced  by  your 
accidents  and  losses  connected  with  that. 

Mr.  Hamii-ton.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  of  Mr.  Adamsont 
Would  it  not  react  upon  the  railroads  if  they  overloaded  their  trains} 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  does  do  it, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Or  overextended  their  trains!  Now.  if  that  is 
true,  the  railroads,  being  managed  by  men  of  ability,  would  they 
not  recognize  that,  and  would  not  there  be  a  natural  limitation  in 
the  operation  of  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Adambon.  Well,  they  send  out  one  long  train  and  three  or 
four  drawheada  pull  out  from  the  weight  on  the  front  cars,  and  the 
engineer  and  the  conductor  and  one  brakeman  tug  at  it  with  a  big 
chain  and  lose  time,  and  it  takes  16  hours  to  make  an  8-hour  run; 
therefore  it  looks  to  me  like  the  losses  and  overthne  more  than  bal- 
ance the  losses  on  that  train. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  would  not  a  few  such  instances  as  that 

Mr.  Adambon.  Yet  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  and 
these  gentlemen  are  confident  that  they  know  more  about  it  than 
anybody  else,  and  they  think  the  next  time  it  will  not  break;  that 
they  will  run  it  through  all  right.  • 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  That  would  be  very  experimental  railroading,  1 
think. 

Mr.  Aj>^MSON.  That  is  where  the  speculation  comes  in. 

Mr.  Khpttschsitt,  I  should  like  to  answer  the  question  implied 
in  the  chairman's  remarks,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
want  to  know  it,    I  have  been  looking  after  it  mighty  hard. 

.  Mr.  Khutpschnitt.  I  want  to  give  an  illustration  that  is  not  specu- 
lative. I  will  begin  by  saying,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  prop- 
erly remarked,  if  the  railroads  of  the  countn'  continue  going  on 
doing  what  the  chairman  has  outlined,  their  (dncera  would  be  monu- 
mental asses,  absolutely  unfit  for  their  positions;  and  I  do  not  think 
the  shareholders  would  allow  them  to  remain  there  very  long. 

Mr.  Adahbon.  Congress  could  direct  them,  though,  without  call- 
ing them  those  names. 

Mr.  Kbutt8CHNITT.  That  is  not  a  very  bad  name.  Now  for  the 
illustration. 

M'hen  I  was  located  in  San  Francisco  as  general  manager  of  our 
company's  properties  I  started  a  practice  (rf  getting  efficient  work 
out  of  the  locomotives.  We  certainly  before  that  time  had  not  been 
getting  it.  I  attached  to  my  office  as  an  assistant  a  very  intelligent 
man  and  instructed  him  to  act  with  the  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way,  who  was  familiar  with  the  grades  and  curves,  and  with  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  who  was  familiar  with  the  capacity 
of  locomotives,  in  devising  a  table  of  locomotive  loads  for  eacn  and 
every  division.  And  I  said  to  them,  "  I  do  not  want  locomotives  over- 
loaded," because  t  appreciated  just  what  Mr.  Hamilton  did.  I  said, 
*'  I  do  not  want  the  traffic  delayed  by  trains  unable  to  make  the  time 
simply  in  the  vain  effort  to  get  a  few  more  tons,  but  I  want  the  loco- 
motives rated  at  a  reasonable  rating;  give  them  what  they  can  pull 
comfortably  and  no  more." 

Well,  as  we  expected,  there  was  more  or  less  opposition  to  this, 
but  the  opposition  was  most  pronounced  on  one  particular  division, 
where  the  reports  came  in  ever>'  morning,  "Ixreomotive  overloaded; 
could  not  make  time."  I  got  impatient  and  tired  of  these  reports, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  10  days  I  instructed  this  assistant  to  get 
out  oh  that  division  and  live  on  it  until  he  ascertained  what  the 


a  of  the  delays  were.  We  knew  thoroughly  well  that  the  cause 
was  not  overloading  of  the  locomotives,  because  the  power  of  a  loco- 
motive to  haul  ft  lowi  on  a  given  grade  or  any  given  system  of  grades 
is  as  easily  computable  as  the  interest  on  a  promissory  note.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  Well,  he  went  out  on  the  road,  and  within  two 
days  after  he  had  been  there  the  delays  were  lessened.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  the  locomotives  were  pulling  with  perfect  comfort  and  mak- 
ing time  over  the  division  the  \oms  that  were  assigned  to  them, 
and  when  he  came  back  I  asked  him,  "What  was  the  trouble?  " 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  most  of  the  trouble  was  loafing  on  the  sidetracks, 
getting  in  a  sidetrack  and  not  taking  any  particular  interest  when 
they  got  out."  He  said.  "  In  no  single  instance  did  I  ride  a  loco- 
motive in  which  the  engineer  claimed  he  could  not  comfortably  pull 
the  assigned  load."  That  ended  the  trouble,  and  we  have  never  nad 
any  trouble  on  that  division  in  pulling  the  assigned  loads,  and  have 
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not  had  any  on  others.  We  have  had  drawheads  pulled  out ;  that 
was  due  to  other  causes.  There  are  ways  in  which  the  train  is 
handled ;  it  may  be  started  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  pulling  out  of 
the  drawhead.  It  may  be  handled  over  undulating  grades  in  such  a 
way  as  to  guarantee  pulling  out  the  drawheads.  In  other  ways  the 
trains  can  be  hauled  over  the  same  undulating  grades  and  pull  the 
same  loads  with  almost  absolute  immunity  from  pulling  out  draw- 
heads.    So  it  is  not  the  loading  of  trains  that  does  this. 

Possibly  on  some  roads,  possibly  on  the  roads  you  have  watched, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  injudicious  loading  and  bad  judgment 
shown;  but  I  do  claim  as  to  the  roads  of  the  country  generally  that 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  management  have  reasonable  ability  and  are 
not  doing  things  that  would  simply  obstruct  traffic  on  the  road  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  haul  a  few  more  tons  than  they  should. 

Now,  we  will  see  what  happens  from  increa£ing  speed.  You  take 
a  typical  freight  locomotive.  To  make  a  speed  over  the  ground  of 
10  miles  an  hour  we  have  always  assumed,  and  the  assumption  is 
very  close  to  correct,  that  the  locomotive  has  to  run  about  50  per 
cent  faster  than  the  schedule;  in  other  words,  she  has  to  make  15 
miles  an  hour  running.  Now,  the  capacity  of  a  locomotive  at  that 
speed,  a  typical  freight  locomotive,  is  33,300  pounds  of  traction.  If 
you  increase  the  speed  to  12}  miles  an  hour  and  add  50  per  cent,  as 
we  did,  the  traction  falls  to  28,883  pounds,  or  13  per  cent.  Now,  if 
we  examine  the  freight  train-miles  that  are  made  on  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  in  1914,  the  last  complete  statement  that  we 
have  of  locomotive  miles,  there  were  638,500,000  made  with  the  aver- 
age trainload  of  452  tons.  If  that  trainload  is  cut  13  per  cent  on 
account  of  the  loss  in  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive  at  the  higher 
speed,  it  would  require  735,000,000  train-miles,  or  an  increase  of 
96,500,000  train-miles,  to  handle  the  same  traffic. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  trouble  is,  though,  you  Make  a  hodgepodge  out 
of  all  of  them,  while  there  may  be  75  per  cent  of  those  trains  not 
overloaded,  while  the  other  25  per  cent  are,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  cut  those  that  are  not  overloaded  now.  You  cut  all  of  them  hori- 
zontally, according  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  Krtjttscknitt.  The  hodgepodge  was  introduced  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  sizing  up  the  trains  and  the  aversfie 
load  of  the  entire  United  States.  I  mllowed  their  example  only.  If 
the  hodgepodge  is  unjust  in  one  case,  it  is  unjust  to  the  same  extent 
in  the  other ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  conditions,  or  their  rela- 
tive conditions,  are  not  affected. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  it  is  evidently  unfair,  though,  to  say  that  those 
trains  that  are  not  overloaded  sliould  be  cut  also  because  you  are 
correcting  errors  in  those  that  are  heavier  loaded. 

Mr.  KHtrrrscHNFTT.  You  have  to  have  a  unit  of  measure,  and  the 
unit  of  measure  of  train  lo»ding  and  the  number  of  train-miles  run 
is  derived  from  taking,  as  you  have  called  it.  a  hodgepodge  of  every- 
thing run  and  reduce  it  to  an  average. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  talking  about  averages  does  not  mean  that 
when  you  undertake  a  correction  you  have  got  to  correct  all  hori- 
zontally, but  only  those  that  need  it. 

Mr.  katrTTSCHNiTT.  Yet  the  effect  of  correcting  thoee  that  need  it 
is  the  same  in  one  set  of  figures  as  the  other.    That  is  what  I  want 
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to  insist  on,  and  if  there  is  any  inaccura<^  the  inaccuracy  enters  into 
both  computations,  affects  them  alike,  and  therefore  a  comparison  is 
just  of  the  two  methods.  Incidentally  in  running  at  more  train-miles 
yoQ  make  28  per  cent  more  stops,  meeting  points  of  trains,  and  sources 
of  delay. 

Mr.  Adahson.  Then,  the  slower  you  go  and  the  fewer  meeting 
points  you  have  the  faster  you  will  go  on  the  entire  journey  1 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrT.  No;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Adam^n.  Would  that  not  result  from  the  argument? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrT.  No. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  nm  glad  to  know  that 
OD  jfour  system  of  roads  you  do  not  overload  the  trains  and  tlie 
engines. 

Mr.  KRDTrscHNiTT,  I,  of  course,  can  speak  with  more  authority 
for  our  system  of  roads. 

Mr.  4dam8on.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  act  wisely,  froih  my  knowl- 
edge ofyou. 

Mr.  Rrdttschnitt.  But  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  there 
may  be  exceptions — and  I  do  not  question  at  all  what  you  stated 
about  the  trains  that  have  come  under  your  observation,  but  I  am 
speaking  now  with  the  greatest  authority  about  Southern  Pacific 
operations,  and  with  the  authority  derived  from  the  information 
given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  tlie  operations  of 
all  of  the  roads  of  the  country  grouped. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  you  know  it  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  in  civilization  that  you  have  to  legislate  for  the  correction  of 
the  few  evils  that  you  find:  that  vei^  often  it  is  those  not  doing 
wrong  who  compliiin.  If  the  majority  of  the  citizens  committed 
crimesj  it  would  be  a  horrible  state  at  affairs;  but  we  have  to  legis- 
late with  a  view  to  those  that  do  wrong  in  order  to  correct  that.  It 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  po:)d  ones,  not  for  their  correction. 

Mr.  KRDTTscHNm.  That  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Chairman;  you  do 
puDisfa  a  few  for  the  good  of  the  many;  but  in  this  case  you  are 
punishing  the  many  to  reform  the  few. 

Mr.  Adamson.  While  it  is  not  desired  to  punish  any  innocent  ones, 
.sometimes  inconvenience  is  visited  on  people  who  are  not  really  guilty 
in  order  to  catch  the  guilty  ones. 

Mr.  KRirrscHNnT.  I  want  to  impress  on  you  as  earnestly  as  I 
can  that  your  suggestion  that  it  might  lead  to  legislation  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  control  absolutely  the  tonnage  hauled  by  locomo- 
tives wou  if  mean  robbing  the  railroads  of  substantially  the  only  effec- 
tive means  they  have  now  of  making  both  ends  meet- 
Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  you  say  to  make  regulations 
to  prevent  certain  practices  would  be  robbery.  Before  the  16-hour 
law  the  evidence  was  before  our  committee  that  men  had  to  nm  24, 
80,  and  one  said  he  had  to  run  40,  hours  without  rest.  When  we 
passed  the  16-hour  law,  requiring ^ou  not  to  let  any  man  work  longer 
than  that,  it  kept  you  from  working  them  overtime;  it  changed  that 
practice.  I  do  not  say  you — I  mean  some  of  the  railroads.  Would 
you  call  that  robbing  the  railroads  because  they  were  required  to  stop 
that  practice! 
Mr.  KBuTTBCHNrrT.  No ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  you  are  robbing  the  rail- 
roads if,  for  the  safety  of  travelers  and  the  good  of  society,  we  say 
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you  shall  not  do  a  thing  because  the  thing  is  wrong  and  dangerous, 
although  you  make  more  money  by  continuing  it  1 

Mr,  KBtrrrscHNrrr.  No;  I  should  say,  if  you  found  an  abuse  of 
the  kind  that  you  describe  to  exist,  the  proper  remedy  would  not  be 
to  say  to  the  railroads,  "We  prohibit  you  from  doing  that  whicb 
you  have  done  before  in  order  to  make  your  service  more  efficient  and 
in  order  to  live  under  the  rates  that  you  receive,  but  we  forbid  you 
from  working  men  more  than  a  maximum  number  of  hours."'  You 
have  done  that  already;  that  is  the  16-hour  law. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  approve  most  heartily  what  was  done  is 
that  case,  and  I  want  to  say  now,  without  any  disposition  to  brag, 
that  I  passed  a  10-hour  law  myself  10  or  12  years  before  Congress 
did,  and  I  threatened,  if  necessary,  that  I  would  discharge  any 
superintendent  who  kept  a  man  on  the  road  over  a  certain  number 
of  hours. 

Mr.  Adamsos.  What  you  meant  to  say  now  in  substance  Teas,  if 
Congi-ess  should  pass  any  such  law  that  you  thought  drastic  and 
unnecessary  you  would  differ  in  judgment  from  Congress? 

Mr.  KKUTTsciiNrrr.  I  say,  Congress  ought  to  consider,  in  passing 
a  law,  whether  it  is  possible  for  railroads  to  live  under  it. 

Mr,  Adambon.  You  would  not  say  Congress  is  robbing  the  rail- 
roads ! 

Mr.  Khuttschsitt,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  selected  that  word  of  sin- 
ister sound. 

Mr.  Adamsos.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  said  if  we  ever 
did  that  we  would  be  robbing  the  railroads  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  Hauilton,  He  did  not  say  rights. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Profits. 

Mr.  KKCTTscHNrrr.  There  are  two  meanings  to  the  word  "  rob," 
one  to  hold  a  man  up  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  and  take  what  he  has 

r)t,  and  the  other  meaning,  the  less  sinister  one — and  I  used  the  word 
rob"  in, that  sense  if  I  did  use  it — the  other  meaning  is  that  it 
would  deprive  him 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  you  should  say  "  deprive." 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrrr.  I  will  say  "  deprive  "  hereafter. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Senator  Townsend,  bearing  directly  upon  what 
Judge  Adamson  asked,  may  I  inquire  of  the  witness! 

Senator  Townbend.  Yes;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  question.  Is  not  the  lower- 
ing of  grades  and  the  straightening  of  curves  on  a  railroad  analogous 
to  the  making  of  good  highways,  in  this,  that  the  good  highway  per- 
mits the  farmer  to  haul  at  one  load  what  he  otherwise  might  have 
to  haul  at  two  loads ;  and  is  it  not  the  very  purpose  of  the  lowering 
of  the  grade  and  the  straightening  of  the  curve  to  enable  the  rail- 
road company  to  haul  a  neater  load ;  and  does  that  not  in  the  end, 
under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  patron  of  the  road  in  lowered  freight  rates,  should 
it  not  do  so?  ,.,,»« 

Mr.  Adamson.  Before  you  answer  that  I  should  love  to  ask  Mr. 
Hamilton,  What  would  you  think  of  a  fanner  who  would  string  » 
row  of  wagons  along  one  after  the  other— make  a  string  of  wagons 
around  a  block? 
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Mr,  Hamilton.  I  say  your  traiiiload  is  aniLlogous  to  your  wagon- 
load.  I  am  asking  the  witness;  he  is  an  expert.  I  ask  you  for  your 
judgment  on  the  question. 

Mr.  KiiLTTscHsnT.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right  in  your  concep- 
tion of  the  trainload.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  will  repeat,  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  keep  going,  to  live 
under  the  constant  fall  in  rates  and  in  face  of  the  constixnt  demands 
made  on  them  by  labor  for  increased  wages — both  have  been  <  onstant 
in  ttieir  trend,  a  constant  trend  upward  in  wages  as  I  showed  you 
on  the  chart  yesterday,  and  a  constant  trend  upward  of  the  prices  of 
materials ;  and  a  mere  child  could  see  that  the  railroads  lon^  ago  all 
would  have  been  bankrupt  if  they  had  not  adopted  something  that 
would  counteract  those  tendencies,  and  that  something  was  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  their  roads  to  handle  freight  by  reductions  in. 
grades  and  elimination  of  curves,  and  by  buying  more  efficient  loco- 
motives; in  other  words,  by  hauling  greater  loads. 

Mr.  Aramson.  Suppose  a  railroad  was  straight  as  a  die  and  level 
as  a  plain,  could  there  ever  be  any  limit  in  the  judgment  of  railroad 
men  acconling  to  the  ideas  of  some  to  the  length  of  trains  and. 
weight  of  loadsj 

Mr.  KituTrscuNriT.  Absolutely.  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment that  comes  in  there  that  takes  care  of  the  trainload. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  Where  would  the  limit  be'^ 

Mr,  KuuTTscHKiTT.  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you,.  The  upper  limit 
would  be  no  trainload.  You  put  on  a  perfectly  straight,  perfectly- 
level  tratk  and  speed  up  your  locomotive  to  a  point  where  she  could 
haul  herself  only,  could  not  haul  anything  behind  her.  The  other 
limit  is  if  you  load  her  so  that  she  could  move  at  such  a  slow  rate  of 
speed  as  practically  to  block  her  progi-ess.  Now,  the  wise  point  is  to 
gauge  her  load  to  a  speed  that  is  considered  practicable  and  the  most 
economical,  and  having  fixed  that  limit  for  a  trainload,  just  see  that 
slie  makes  it. 

Mr.  Aramsox.  And  you  say  there  is  no  room  for  diflference  of 
judgment  as  to  where  those  points  should  be? 

Mr.  Kri  TTscHNrrr.  I  say  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  the 
(■omputationg  and  fixing  the  capacity  of  the  locomotives.  That  is 
fixe<l  by  mechanical  laws  that  are  inflexible.  There  may  be  a  variance 
of  judgment  in  different  men's  minds  as  to  whether  the  economic 
speed  IS  12,  15,  or  20  miles  an  hour.  It  varies  with  traffic  and  with 
what  the  railroad  has  to  do. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  In  one  instance  you  save  speed  without  traction 
and  in  the  other  you  strike  an  average  between  speed  and  traction? 

Jfr,  Kruttsciinitt.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  traction  decreases 
so  largely  with  the  speed,  because  of  the  fact  that  every  time  the 
wheels  are  turned  around  the  cylinders  have  to  be  filled  and  emptied 
of  steam,  and  you  very  soon,  at  very  high  speeds,  get  to  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler;  it  can  not  possibly  steam  fast  enough  to  fill  the 
cylinders. 
'  Mr.  Ha.milton,  It  is  like  the  description  that  Lincoln  gave  of  the 
steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver;  it  had  such  a  big  whistle  that 
evei-y  time  the  whistle  hlew  the  boat  had  to  stop, 

Mr.  Adambon.  Ultimately  Mr.  Hamilton's  argument  would  lead 
to  a  train  so  long  that  the  front  end  would  arrive  before  the  back 
end  started.  ,--  ■ 
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Mr.  HAsriLTox.  Well,  if  it  was  a  crooked  road. 

Mr.  Kbcttschnitt.  That  might  happen  if  a  bad  stop  was  m&de  and 
a  drawhead  pulled  out. 

Mr,  Ad.\M3on.  That  does  happen  often  now. 

Senator  Townbenb,  Would  you  wish  to  give  any  other  cases  of  the 
inefficiency  t 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  I  -just  wanted  to  give  a  few  more.  It  is  geIle^ 
ally  on  the  same  lines;  you  might  put  it  under  the  general  head  of 
limitation  *t  output.  Those  I  have  given  already  are  limitations  of 
output  Take  the  limitation  of  the  output  of  the  bricklayer.  The 
bricklayer  is  not  allowed  to  lay  more  than  a  certain  number  of  bricks 
a  day.  Mechanics  in  other  lines  have  their  daily  output  fixed  br 
their  organizations,  and  dare  not  exceed  them. 

I  was  in  a  meeting,  not  over  two  months  ago,  of  manufacturers,  i 
kind  of  an  experience  meeting,  and  a  number  of  New  England  man- 
ufacturers were  there,  who  gave  instances  of  where  certain  devices 
were  made  under  the  ordinary  shop  rules  at  the  rata  of  30  or  36  a 
day  on  certain  machines,  and  where  they  {^t  men  to  work  that  were 
not  under  organization  rules  ill  other  factories  tlie  output  wwit  up 
to  as  much  as  several  hundred  per  day  of  the  same  devices  on  the 
same  machines.    You  find  it  bvbtj  day. 

Senator  Townsend.  Were  they  working  the  same  hours  in  both 
cases? 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  Yes,  That  seems  to  be  a  well-nigh  universally 
imposed  law  with  all  the  organizations,  to  limit  the  output. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy,  I  desire  to  state,  to 
render  railroads  more  efficient.  I  think  it  is  unpopular  to  some  ex- 
tent, but, I  think  that  is  the  duty  of  the  common  carrier  and  the 
public,  provided  it  does  not  put  unnecessary  and  improper  burdens 
upon  the  employee,  because  the  public  is  interested  also  in  it;  but  the 
primary  object  of  legislation  in  my  judgment  is  service  to  the  people, 
and  if  you  have  your  trains  long  and  it  is  necessary  for  efficiency,  and 
that  does  not  interfere  with  the  life  and  health  of  the  employees,  why, 
I  confess  I  believe  in  it. 

But  now  you  have  answered' part  of  this  question  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  bricklayers  and  other  organizations.  Your  men  are  organized, 
are  they — your  men  on  your  road  ? 

Mr,  KHLTTacHNnT,  Yes;  pretty  thoroughly,  except  as  to  some  of 
the  shop  crafts,  who  struck  some  years  ago  and  tne  organizations 
quit  the  roads,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  new  men  have 
been  organized  or  not,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Senator  Townsend.  When  you  deal  with  your  men  do  you  deal 
with  them  as  organizations  or  individually? 

Mr.  KanTTscHNiTT.  We  have  always  dealt  with  them  in  the  way 
they  wished,  which  was  as  organizations. 

Senator  Townsend.  Is  your  discipline  as  effective  where  the  men 
are  contracting  with  you  individually  as  it  is  where  you  deal  with 
them  as  an  organization } 

Mr.  KRCTTSCHNrrr.  Yes;  quite  so.  After  the  men  have  been 
broken  in  and  understand  their  duties  thoroughly  they  are  more  effi- 
cient. There  are  not  as  many  objections  to  doing  this,  that,  and  the 
other;  that  increases  efficiency. 

Senator  Townsend.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  general  condition 
of  labor,  whether  it  has  improved  the  conditions  of  living,  and  so  on, 
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of  laboring  people  who  have  been  under  your  employ  under  organiza- 
tions,  compared  with  under  the  individual-contract  system  t 

Mr.  KBDTTSCHNnT.  I  can  only  speak  with  the  knowledge  of  a  citi- 
zen generally  as  to  the  conditions  of  labor.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  ever  made  investigations  following  the  individual  worker  to  his 
home  to  see  how  he  lived  in  comparison  with  the  organized  worker. 
We  make  no  difference  in  the  rates  of  pay ;  they  are  all  paid  the  same, 
the  organized  and  the  unorganized;  there  is  no  discrimination.  I 
wonld  say  generally,  nhut  is  universally  known,  that  the  conditions 
of  labor  HS  to  living  conditions,  conditions  of  food,  clothing,  and 
comfort  generally  have  inci'eased  immeasurably.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  organization  has  had  a  large  part — perhaps  the  lat^est 
part— to  play  in  thase  improvements.  I  have  never  objected — on  the 
contrary.  I  have  heartily  spproved  of  all  of  the  aims  of  organization 
when  they  did  not  go  l«*yonu  improving  the  conditions  of  the  laborer, 
either  as  to  living  conditions,  labor,  or  hours.  But  what  I  have  ob- 
jected to,  and  what  nearly  every  employer  of  labor  objects  to,  is  the 
assumption  of  the  role  of  managers  by  the  committees  of  laborers. 

Senator  Towksend.  I  think  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge  Sims,  will  you  take  the  witness? 

Mr.  S1M8.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  what  did  you  state  was  your  present 
official  position  concerning  railroad  operation?  You  stated  at  the 
beerinning,  but  I  just  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Kbitttscmxitt.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  The  executive 
committee  is  vested  with  all  of  the  powers  of  the  board  when  the  board 
is  not  in  session. 

Mr.  S1M8.  The  board  of  directors,  you  mean? 

Mr,  Kktjttschnitt.  Yes;  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr,  Sims.  Yours  is  an  organization  superior  to,  or  supplementary 
to,  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr,  Krdttschnitt.  It  is  part  of  the  board.  The  board  deputizes 
its  full  powers  to  six  of  its  members,  to  be  exercised  when  the  board 
itself  is  not  in  session.  When  the  board  is  in  session  its  authority,  of 
course,  is  supreme.  When  it  is  not  in  session  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board  is  supreme.  It  is  simply  a  committee  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  whatever  the  executive  committee  does  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  board,  is  it  subject  to  review,  repeal,  or  modification  ? 

Mr.  KRcTTStHNiTT.  Oh.  yes;  the  committee  has  to  report  every 
month  to  the  board  what  it  does.  Our  committee  meets  weekly,  the 
board  meets  monthly,  and  every  month  the  acts  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee are  reviewed  by  the  full  hoard. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  either  approved,  modified,  or  vacated? 

Mr.  KRurrscHxiTT.  Yen;  they  take  such  action — the  board  takes 
such  action  as  they  deem  fit. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  office  or  position  did  yon  occupy  wlien  you  were 
connected 

Mr.  Adamson.  My  attention  has  been  called  to -the  fact  that  we 
agreed  on  each  subsequent  examination  that  we  would  change  the 
order  for  examination  and  begin  with  the  junior  members  instead  of 
with  the  senior  members.    Accidentally,  that  happened  with  Senator  . 
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Townsend,  but  unless  Mr.  Huniltnn  wnives  I  will  ask  you  to  let  him 
go  ahead,  Judge  Sims. 

Mr.  EscH.  We  might  as  well  go  on  now  and  revert  to  the  rule  after- 
wards, 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  gladly,  to  Mr.  Sims. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Judge,  will  you  suspend  a  minutet 

Mr.  Sims.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Adahson.  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  we  agreed 
when  we  came  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  that  we  would  change 
the  order  of  examination  and  begin  with  the  junior  member  instead 
of  the  senior  member.  Accidentally  that  happened  with  Senator 
Townsend,  but  unless  Mr.  Hamilton  waives  his  turn  I  will  ask  you  to 
let  him  go  ahead,  Judge  Sims. 

Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  might  as  well  go  ahead  is 
this  wav  as  long  as  we  have  started  and  change  the  rule  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  do  not  care.   It  is  immaterial  to  me. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  of  course,  we  can  do  anything  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  yield  very  gladly.  I  thank  the  chairman,  how- 
ever, for  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me  any  way  you  gentlranen 
care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Well,  just  proceed. 

Mr.  Sims.  Before  you  held  the  position  you  now  hold,  what  official 
relation  did  you  have  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.t 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt.  Before  my  present  portion ! 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

Mr,  Khuttschnitt.  I  was,  you  might  call  it,  operating  vice  prea- 
dent  and  director  of  maintenance  and  operation.  I  had  full  charge 
of  the  maintenance  of  tlie  property,  of  construction,  and  operation. 

Mr.  Sims,  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  railway  employ- 
ments or  service  t 

Mr.  KBDTTscHNirr.  Since  1878. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  The  whole  time,  from  1878. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  began  your  raili-oad  service  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Well,  it  was  not  the  Southern  Pacific  then.  It 
became  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1885.  I  was  with  the  Louisiana  and 
the  present  Southern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  had  every  opportunity,  then,  to  know  the  con- 
ditions of  operation,  service,  credit,  and  eveiTthing  else  connected 
with  tlie  Southern  Pacific  ever  since  it  became  the  Southern  Pacific! 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrrr.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany until  I  became 

jjr.  Sims.  You  had  an  opportunity  to  know.    That  is  all  I  as^d. 

Mr.  KRCTTscHNrrr.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  the  miles  of  railroad  operated  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  the  Southern  Pacific— the  mileage*  I  think  yoii  stated  it 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  did  or  not,  though. 
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Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  We  have  in  actual  miles  of  road  about  11,800. 
Then  we  have  half  ownership,  I  should  say  roughly,  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  more,  which  would  raise  it  to  atxtut  12,000,  and  then 
the  additional  tracks,  second  tracks,  third  tracks,  and  fourth  tracks, 
yard  and  side  tracks,  which  would  add  largely  to  that — probably 
five  or  six  thousand  miles, 

Mr.  SiHs.  Thai  half  ownership — is  that  the  part  referred  to  by 
Judge  Lovett  as  owned  half  by  ex-Senator  Clark  and  the  other 

Mr.  KRDTTBCHNrrr.  No;  that  is  the  Union  Pacific  and  Clark  in- 
terests. The  half  interest  is  in  certain  lines  north  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  running  up  to  Humboldt,  and  in  lines 

Mr,  Sims.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  mention  them  in  detail.  I 
only  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  the  same  one  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Lovett? 

Mr.  Kruttschniit,  No, 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  the  Southern  Pacific  a  good  solvent  railroad 
company ! 

Mr.  Kbdttschnitt.  I  certainly  think  so. 

Ml-.  Sims.  Enjoying  good  creditf 

Mi-.  KHnTTscHNiTr,  I  certainly  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  markets  its  bonds  and  securities  perhaps  at  as  good 
a  rate  as  perhaps  any  other  railroad  company  in  the  United  S^tes, 
does  it  not! 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrrr.  I  would  not  say  that  There  are  roads  which 
can  market  at  a  less  price  than  we  can.  We  are  fairly  high  up  on 
the  list,  but  there  are  others,  for  what  reasons  I  do  not  know,  that 
can  market  their  securities  at  a  better  rate  than  we  can. 

Mr.  SiHs.  Your  railroad  companj  has  no  trouble  about  getting 
all  the  money  it  needs  at  this  time! 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  No;  but  as  I  said  the  other  day — I  gave  a 
list  of  the  security  sales  here.  We  pay  an  average  of  5i  per  cent  for 
money,  but  during  the  same  years  New  York  City  paid  4J  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  we  were  paying  about  1  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  statement  was,  as  I  remember,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific pays  30  per  cent  more  for  money  than  does  the  Stat«  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  KHUTTecHNrrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Those  were  your  words  in  your  direct  statement! 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  commercially  low  in  credit  or  is  it  a  road  that  is  not 
entitled  to  credit 

Mr.  Kruttbchnitt.  I  say  it  is  a  road  that  is  entitled  to  credit, 
although  I  qualified  it  by  saying  that  there  are  some  roads  that  get 
money,  I  know,  cheaper  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Sims,  The  credit  of  your  road  and  the  conditions  warranting 
credit  are  above  the  average  of  the  railroads,  taking  all  the  railroa<£ 
in  the  United  States,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt.  Yes;  I  think  so — decidedly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Decidedly  above  the  average? 

Mr,  KHtrpracHNiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  it  follows,  on  account  of  the  existing  conditions, 
withont  going  into  details  as  to  what  they  are  and  why  tliey  are, 
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that  the  credit  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  which  is  above 
the  average  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  United  States,  is  30  per 
cwit  lower  than  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  KRUTrscHNirr.  As  measured  by  the  cost  of  money  these  years. 

Mr,  HiMs.  That  is,  measured  in  that  way — in  the  sale  of  securities! 

Mr.  KRCTTSCHNrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore,  if  your  securities  are  to  sell  as  high  in  the 
market  as  do  the  securities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  must  be 
brought  about  by  increasing  the  revenue  to  be  derived  in  the  way  of 
interest  or  dividends  upon  the  securities! 

Mr,  KaDTTSCHKrrr.  Vou  mean  necessarily  considered  on  a  parity, 
by  investors! 

Mr,  Sims.  Yes:  on  a  parity:  to  make  them  equally  as  desirable 
for  investors  as  the  bonds  of  tne  State  of  New  York,  the  bonds  of 
the  SoutheiTi  Pacific,  having  the  same  time  to  run  and  all,  would 
have  to  provide  for  an  interest  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  interest 
rate  on  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  New  York ! 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  is  not  that  statement  a  fair  measure  of  the  dif- 
ference in  private  corporation  credit,  however  good  that  may  be, 
compared  to  State  credit,  as  measured  by  the  Southern  Pacific  bond 
sales  and  those  of  the  State  of  New  York! 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  If  y<iu  will  refer  to  the  chart  I  gave  you 
yesterday 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  those  charts. 

Mr.  KRuirscHNiTT.  That  chart  shows  from  1904  to  1914  some  in- 
fluence at  work  on  railroad  securities  that  has  changed  the  measure 
of  their  desirability  in  that  period  of  10  years.  Railroad  securities 
are  not  as  desirable  in  1914  as  they  were  in  1904,  so  that  something 
has  been  at  work  to  make  that  change. 

Mj-.  Sims.  There  is  a  changed 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Whatever  the  cause,  railroad  credit  is  on  the  decline,  is 
that  what  you  mean  to  ejtpress! 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  Yes;  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  sliould  be. 

Mr.  SiMB.  And  yet  freight  rates  have  not  declinetl  during  that 
period,  upon  the  a\'erage! 

Mr.  KHDTTsCHNrrr.  In  that  period! 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  the  gross  frei^t  rates  or  passenger  rates  have  not 
declined  upon  an  equal  ratio? 

Mr.  EscH-  Chart  No.  lOh-2  shows  a  part  of  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  have  it  here.  1  am  computing  the  percent- 
age. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  supposed  you  could  state  it  offhand.  I  did  not  mean 
the  fraction  of  a  per  cent.    Just  give  me  the  general  tendency. 

Mr.  KRCTTSCHNrrr.  Between  1903,  which  is  the  nearest  figure  to 
1904,  on  chart  lOh-2,  up  to  1915,  the  decline  in  freight  rates  has  been 
from  7.63  to  7.32,  or  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  5  per  cent  decline  upon  tho  average  on  freight 
rates  in  a  like  period! 

Mr.  KRtrrTSCHNiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  was  the  other  decline  that  yon  mMitioned!  I  do 
not  remember  the  percentage.    You  stated  there  had  been  a  coDttuued 
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decline,  but  did  not  state  the  percentage,  in  the  credit — I  mean  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  freight  rates  or  decline  in  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties on  account 

Mr.  Hauilton.  For  some  reason,  he  said. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  did  not  say  what  it  was.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  it 

Mr.  KBUTTBCHNrrr.  The  decline  in  credit  is  measured  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  average  yield  of  the  bonds.  That  increase — or  cost  of 
the  money,  you  can  put  it — that  increase  was  11  per  cent  from  1904 
to  1914. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  the  decline  in  credit  or  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  the  money — which  means  the  same  tiling.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yea. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  was  11  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  decline  in  freight  rates  upon  an  average  was  5 
per  cent  i 

Mr.  KBUTTscHNrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  there  was  a  widening  of  the  margins  both  as  to  profit 
and  loss! 

Mr.  Kedttschnitt,  Yes;  but  when  you  take  the  decline  in  freight 
rates  for  the  purpose  of  the  trend  of  the  questions  that  you  are  ask- 
ing, you  should  consider  the  net ;  that  is,  you  should  consider  the  in- 
creased cost  of  conducting  transportation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  the  decline,  anyway,  in  credit.  I  will  call  it  de- 
cline, becftupe  that  is  really  prat-fically  what  it  means — the  decline  in 
the  credit  of  the  railroads  for  the  period  you  have  mentioned,  was  11 
per  cent,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  KKDTiscHNnT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  has  been  progressive,  has  it? 

Mr,  KRUTTscHNrrr.  Yes;  quite  progressive — quite  uniform,  I 
should  say. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Uniform  and  progressive? 

Mr.  Thom.  Uniformly  progressive. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Yes;  uniformly  progressive  declines.  That  is,  it  has 
been  continuous.  Now,  if  no  legislation  of  any  kind  should  be  passed 
by  Congress,  and  if  the  railroads  should  continue  to  be  operated 
SCs  they  have  been,  under  such  authority  as  the  States  should  see 
proper  to  exercise,  within  their  constitutional  rights  and  power?!,  do 
you  see  any  reason  why  the  decline  of  railroad  credits  will  not  con- 
tinue progressively  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt.  If  the  present  conditions  continue? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  Wliether  the  decline  will  not  continue? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  should  think  it  was.  It  is  like  a  sick  man. 
He  can  get  sicker  and  sicker,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  how  sick  he  can 
get.    He  will  eventually  die. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  man  who  does  not  improve  and  continues  to  decline 
in  health,  is  certain  to  die,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHB.  If  present  conditions  sliould-continue  as  they  have  been, 
for  the  periods  you  have  mentioned,  as  there  is  a  decrease  of  11  per 
cent,  or  a  decline  of  11  per  cent  in  par  value  of  railroad  securities. 
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how  long  will  it  take  them,  similarly  declining  in  railroad  credit,  to 
stop  the  wheels  completely  i 

Mr.  KKurrecHNiTT.  Well,  I  should  say,  Judge,  that  with  the — 
now,  leaving  aside  speculative  estimates — I  am  taking  tJtiose  that  we 
are  certain  of — the  increase  that  has  come  in  the  price  of  fuel,  the 
abnormal  increase  piled  on  top  of  normal  increases  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  S  or  10  ^ears,  in  the  price  of  materials,  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wages  will  be  such,  in  ths 
calendar  year  1917,  that  unless  relief  comes  some  way,  I  can  pre- 
dict with  great  certainty  there  will  be  a  very  large  number  of  re- 
ceiverships— railroads  that  will  beC(Hne  banfcrupt.  It  can  not  be 
avoided. 

To  give  yon  an  illustratioi^— 

Mr.  Sims.  That  will  be  all  right  as  argument ;  I  do  not  need  it, 
as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  the  illustration  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Sims.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  committee.  Go 
ahead.* 

Mr.  KaDTTscHKirr.  A  few  days  before  I  left  for  Washii^on  we 
closed  the  fuel  contract  for  our  stsamship  fleet  for  this  coming  year 
at  an  increase  of  $2  per  ton  for  the  coal  we  have  got  to  buy.  We  use 
substantially  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  a  year.  There  is  an  increase 
in  one  contract  of  half  a  million  dollars,  jfor  one  fleet.  The  fuel  ex- 
penses in  the  west  end  of  our  line  have  been  running  along  steadily 
for  the  last  three  months  at  an  increase  of  half  a  million  dollars  « 
month. 

Mr.  EacH.  Do  you  use  oil  or  coalt 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  is  both.    Some  oil  and  some  coal. 

Mr.  SiHS.  That  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing, is  it  nott 

Mr.  KanTTscHNrrr.  I  prefaced  my  remark  by  stating  that  there 
are  some  conditions  existing  in  1916  and  1917  that  will  go  far  to 
insure  bankruptcy  of  roads  that  had  been  considered  good  roads. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  will  accelerate  it,  but  with  the  continued  decline  in 
railroad  credits,  and  the  increase  in  cost  of  railroad  operation  and 
maintenance,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  thing  that  can  possibly 
be  expected,  and  that  is  that  they  will  have  no  credit  at  all. 

Mr.  KBOTTscHNnT.  Well,  you  asked  me  the  question,  and  my  re- 
plies were  directed  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Sims.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KBtiTTSCHNnT.  As  to  what  I  thoi^ht  would  happen  this  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  mean  this  year.    Imean  in  a  like  period. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  asked  if  a  sick  man  would  not  die. 

Mr.  KRtnrscnNnT.  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  sick  men  will  die 
this  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  mean  to  limit  it  to  this  year  or  any  numlier 
of  years,  but  to  the  future  in  general. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  right  here* 

Mr.  Sims,  Yes. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Is  there  a  compensating  increase  in  returns  to  off- 
set this  very  large  increase  in  fuel  expenses  and  other  expenses  t 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  Now,  again,  I  must  discriminate  between  our 
riwn  road  and  the  others. 
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Mr,  Hamilton.  I  mean  your  own  road.  You  used  your  own  road 
ns  an  illustration. 

Mr.  KBrnrscHNnr.  As  before,  I  use  intimate  statistics,  the  statis- 
tics of  my  own  road,  all  that  I  could  get,  it  beine  impossible  to  get 
them  for  the  others.  Our  road  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
last  year  in  that  its  traffic  has  increased  very  largely.  We  have  had  . 
some,  but  not  very  bad  congestions  on  our  road.  Congestions  increase 
the  expenses  at  an  abnormal  and  alarming  rate. 

Mr.  SiHS.  What  do  you  mean  by  congestion — congestion  of 
freights  ? 

Mr.  Kbcttschnitt.  Yes;  inability  to  get  rid  of  it.  Our  one  in- 
ability has  been  at  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  where  our  railroad 
lioes  connect  with  the  steamer  lines.  That  was  due  to  the  inability 
to  get  steamships.  We  would  pile  more  freight  into  those  ports  than 
we  could  possibly  ship.  We  tried  to  get  more  boats,  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  great  many  outside  charters,  paying  for  some  of  the  charters 
the  entire  freight  earnings  that  we  got;  in  other  words,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  net,  and  in  three  or  four  instances  I  authorized  char- 
tei-s  where  we  paid  more  for  the  outside  ships  than  the  earnings  on 
the  freight,  simply  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  company  and  keep 
the  freight  moving. 

Mr.  Hamilto;\,  So  you  are  actually  hauling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  KHCTTfiCHNiTT.  We  are  hauling  at  a  steamship  loss.  We  divide 
the  proceeds  in  carrying  the  freight  between  the  rail  lines  and  the 
st«am8hip  lines.  The  steamship  lines — t^e  outside  ships — carried  it 
at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  there  was  a  gain  when  you  figured  the  land 
line? 

Mr.  Kruttschsitt.  Yes,  sir;  considered  as  a  whole,  there  was.  I 
say  we  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 
The  volume  of  our  traffic  has  been  so  large  that  if  I  had  been  asked 
beforelund  whether  we  could  have  hand&d  it  or  not,  I  would  have 
said,  without  hesitation,  no,  we  could  not  handle  that  much;  but 
the  volume  has  been  very  great.  That  is  why  I  put  the  clause  in  one 
of  my  statements  yesterday  that  the  traffic  under  ordinary  conditions 
might  be  absolutely  unremunerative,  yet  if  you  increase  the  volume 
enough  it  mav  become  very  remunerative.  The  Southern  Pacific 
rates  have  fairen.  as  I  remember  it  offliand,  V2  or  13  per  cent  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  its  gross  and  net  earnings  have  been  extremely 
satisfactory  because  of  its  excessive  volume.  But  at  the  present  rates 
and  present  scale  of  expenses,  if  some  power  cuts  that  volume  down 
to  what  it  was  in  1914, 1  should  say  that  the  Southern  Pacific  would 
be  very,  very  sick. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  your  fuel  charge  is  likely  to  stay  up ; 
while  it  may  come  down  some,  you  think  it  may  not  come  down  in 
proportion  to  your  income  decline,  if,  we  will  say,  these  abnormal 
conditions  should  become  normal? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Generally,  prices  go  up  very  rapidly;  but  it 
has  been  the  experience  of  everyone  of  us  that  when  prices  go  up 
they  are  extremely  slow  in  coming  down  again.  They  will,  no  doubt, 
come  down  eventually. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  mean  the  prices  of  commodities  and  not  the 
price-of  the  service:  you  distinguish  between  prices  of  commodities 
and  freight  charges? 
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Mr.  Kruttschmitt.  We  generally  call  that  rates. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  distinguish  between  prices  and  rates  t 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  it  in  our  household 
expenses.  I  remember  in  August,  1916,  when  this  threat  of  a  general 
stnke  came  on,  the  tradesmen  in  the  little  Connecticut  town  where 
I  lived  raised  their  prices  tremendously.  The  excuse  was  we  were 
going  to  have  a  strike.  The  prices  went  up,  and  we  were  advised 
that  we  had  better  get  under  cover.  I  was  absent  from  home,  but 
my  wife  accepted  tneir  advice  and  loaded  up  with  canned  goods, 
flour,  and  a  half  a  barrel  of  sugar,  etc.,  and  when  the  fear  of  the 
strike  was  over,  when  it  was  temporarily  settled,  the  prices  never 
came  down.  They  remained  where  they  were;  the  assigned  cause 
had  vanished,  but  the  effect  was  not  evident.  So  it  is  with  all  com- 
modities. They  go  up,  and  those  controlling  those  commodities  for 
self-interest  do  not  want  tliem  to  come  down,  because  they  are  making 
more  money. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  you  referred  to  the  fact,  and 
stated  it  was  a  fact,  that  bank  stocks — national-bank  stocks,  national 
banks  being  regulated  by  the  Government 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  And  where  they  are  not,  the  State  banks  of 
almost  every  State  are  quite  as  closely  regulated  as  the  national 
banks  are. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  mean  national  banks,  national-bank 
stocks  regulated  by  one  authority. 

Mr.  Kbdttschnitt.  I  did. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  you  stated,  as  I  remember,  bank  stocks  paying  6 
per  cent  dividends  sell  for  a  very  large  amount  more  than  do  rail- 
road stocks  paying  6  per  cent  dividends,  subject  to  diverse  and  mul- 
tiple regulation,  for  the  purpose  of  comparisons.  I  do  not  remember 
the  difference  you  mentioned,  but  it  was  large. 

Xdw,  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  that  is,  in  all  respects,  a  fair  comparison, 
for  this  reason :  The  bank  stock  is  ail  paid  for  by  the  owners  of  the 
shares.  The  bank  has  no  capital  except  the  capital  paid  in  by  the 
owners  of  this  stock.  It  is  not  mortgaged,  hypotnecated,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  Consequently,  the  bank,  not  having  to  issue  bonds  or 
increase  its  capital  by  burdening  or  mortgaging  its  property,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  value  of  the  shares  of  that  bank, 
paying  a  similar  dividend,  over  any  kind  of  an  industrial  stock,  which 
is  secondary  in  consideration  to  a  mortgage  upon  the  same  property; 
further,  banks  do  place,  as  a  rule,  earnings  over  and  above  the  per 
cent  paid  out  in  dividends  to  a  surplus  fund,  and  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  surplus  fund  of  a  bank  exceeds  its  entire  stock  issue,  and 
therefore  if  that  is  different  in  banks,  although  regulated  to  some 
extent — regulated  by  the  National  Giovernment— does  not  that  make 
a  difference  in  the  selling  value  of  the  shares  as  compared  with  rail- 
roads having  Government  regulation  and  also  State  regulation;  is 
it  not,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  is  mortgaged  and  the 
stock  does  not  represent  the  al^olute  unencumbered  title  to  the  prop- 
ery  itself;  in  other  words,  is  that  comparison  on  all  fours — are  tne 
two  situations  so  analogous  as  to  make  that  a  fair  comparison  as  to 
the  effect  of  regulation  oy  one  authority  or  many? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  There  may  be  some  little  effect  to  what  you 
spei^  of,  as,  the  hank  having  no  mortgage,  unquestionably  the  pric« 
of  bank  stocks  is  kept  up  and  is  high  because  the  banks  do  earn  a 
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surplus  over  their  dividends;  and  if  all  the  roads  of  the  United  States 
earned  a  fair  surplus  over  their  dividends,  unquestionably  their  stock 
would  stand  a  good  deal  higher  and  their  securities  would  than  they 
do  now.  My  illustration  was  intended  principally  to  contrast  what 
a  reasonable,  constructive,  conservative  regulation  did  for  bank  stock, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  close  supervision  kept  of  the  business 
of  national  banks  by  the  Federal  Government  enhances  very  much 
the  price  of  their  stocks  at  which  they  are  held  in  the  open  market 
But  we  do  say,  on  the  other  side,  tliat  the  little  respect  paid,  the  little 
consideration  paid  to  constructive  r*gulation  by  the  divei-ae  masters 
of  the  railroads  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  question  that  at  all,  but  I  did  not  think  they 
were  on  all  fours,  because  the  banks  are  not  regulated  by  tlie  different 
States  as  the  railroads  are,  neither  do  they  have  encumbrances  which 
are  a  lien  on-their  earnings. 

Mr.  Thoh.  Do  they  not  have  obligations,  debts,  coming  ahead  of 
l^e  stock! 

Mr.  SiHS.  The  property  of  the  bank  is  subject  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  and  the  stockhmder  is  also  liable  for  an  assessment  of  an  equal 
amount  of  his  stock  if  the  bank  does  not  pay  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning 
of  "your  first  statement  that  the  public  will  have  to  be  coaxed  by  larger 
interest  rates  on  railroad  bonds  in  order  to  make  them  sufficiently 
attractive  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  required  credits  of  the  rail- 
road companies.    Tliat  is  substantially  what  you  said,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  KBCTTSCHNrrr.  I  think  so. 

Mr,  Sims.  They  will  have  to  be  coaxed  by  increasing  the  interest 
rate  of  the  bonds,  and,  of  course,  to  increase  the  interim  i-ate  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  earnings,  provided  the  rates  of  interest  can  not 
be  paid  out  of  the  present  earnings,  and  the  railways  maintained  in 
such  condition  as  to  perform  the  services  required  i 

Mr.  KBUTTscHNrrr,  That  is  one  of  the  burdens  put  on  the  rail- 
roads. In  other  words,  to  get  a  hundred  dollars  of  borrowed  money 
they  have  got  to  pay  more  than  they  otherwise  would  if  they  were 
not  handicapped  by  these  handicaps  to  which  I  have  called  attention 
in  my  direct  statement.  That  is  also  shown  in  the  chart,  which  sliows 
the  gradual  increase  in  cost  of  money  to  railroads. 

]V&.  SiMH.  Then  you  are  positive — that  is,  that  is  your  judgment 
about  it,  not  taking  one  particular  railroad  but  taking  them  all  in 
mass — that  the  return  on  bonds,  in  view  of  existing  conditions  and 
what  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  probable  for  the  near  future,  will 
have  to  be  higher  in  order  to  coax  investors  sufficiently  to  market  the 
bonds  in  such  quantities  as  will  be  needed! 

Mr.  KHTrrrscHNnT.  Yes,  sir;  or  "attract"  is  probably  a  better 
word  than  "  coax  " — to  attract  investors. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  "  attract  *'  has  the  same  meaning. 
I  used  it  because  you  used  the  word  "  coax."  Then  you  follow  imme- 
diately by  saying  that  high  rates  of  interest  paid  on  railroad  bonds 
are  not  in  the  public  interest.  That  is  a  positive  statement  also  of 
yours,  of  which  you  have  no  doubt,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Krctptschnttt.  No,  The  lower  the  rate  at  which  the  railroads 
can  get  money  the  less  thtr^  will  have  to  earn  from  their  properties, 
and  what  they  earn  from  their  properties  can  come  from  nothing  but 
rates  paid  by  the  public.  ,  ~  ■ 
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Mr.  Sims.  Well,  a  high  rate  of  interest  paid  on  railroad  bonds  is 
not  in  the  public  interest,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  higher 
rates  will  have  to  be  paid  in  the  future  than  have  been  paid  in  the 
past  in  order  to  attract  private  investoi's  sufficiently  to  meet  tht 
requirements  of  the  railroad  companies } 

Mr,  Krdttbchnitt.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  said  that  substantially. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  conclusion  and  is  stating  the  facts  as  you 
t>ee  them  now  and  as  they  likely  will  be.  Consequently  we  are  faced 
by  a  situation  that  is  not  and  can  not  be  conductive  to  the  public  in- 
terest; and  you,  I  believe,  with  others,  have  stated,  and  I  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted,  that  on  account  of  the  vast  offers  of  securities  ol 
ordinarily  high  grade,  and  which  will  be  of  relatively  high  grade  in 
the  future,  at  a  niglier  rate  of  interest  than  has  ever  heretotore  been 
oflfered,  Ihat  will  necessarily  either  cause  the  bonds  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  have  to  bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest  or  sell  for  less 
money  on  the  market? 

Mr.  KnuTTSCHNnT.  Yes,  sir;  the  two  really  mean  the  same.  If 
I  hey  sell  nt  a  lower  rate  and  bear  a  certain  rate  of  interest;  it  means 
Iiigtier  money. 

Mr.  Sims.  With  the  vast  amount  of  Government  bonds  coming  oq 
the  markets  of  the  world  due  to  the  recent  war — I  mean  to  the  exist- 
ing war  of  nations — and  our  own  Government  bond  issues  may  be 
very  largely  increased,  due  to  similar  causes,  how  is  it  going  to  be 
possible  with  any  sort  of  regulation,  or  with  the  lack  of  any  sort  of 
regulation,  to  cause  railroad  bonds  to  sell  upon  the  same  parity  that 
they  have  heretofore  sold  in  competition  with  all  this  tremeodoos 
increase  of  offerings  of  high-grade  securities? 

Mr.  Kjidttschnitt.  I  have  explained — I  tried  to  explain — in  -mj 
direct  statement  some  of  the  handicaps  to  which  the  railroads  are 
subjected.    I  believe  if  you  will  remove  these  handicaps  their  credit 
will  be  improved- 
Mr.  Sims.  You  think  their  future  credit  will  be  improved? 

Mr.  KRtJTTSCHNriT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims,  That  is,  it  will  be  better  in  the  future  than  it  would  be 
without  that? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Rims.  But  from  the  information  which  you  and  others  have 

furnished  this  committee,  will  not  railroad  credit  be  depressed  by 

]-eason  of  the  increase  in  competition  in  the  offering  of  securities  that 

"   are  of  equally  high  grade— ^Government  securities  bearing  interest 

larger  than  many  railroad  bonds  now  bear  or  have  borne! 

Mr,  KBtnTSCHNirr.  Yes;  the  investor  will  compare  the  relative 
securities  of  the  two,  and  particularly  the  securities  as  to  the  future, 
and  he  will  act  accordingly, 

Mr.  Sims,  If  railroad  securities  have  to  be  sold  in  competitive 
markets,  competing  with  securities  having  speculative  values  in  addi- 
tion to  investment  values,  will  not  railroad  securities  suffer  in  value 
by  comparison  with  all  other  securities  having  both  investment  and 
speculative  values? 

Mr.  Kruttschxitt.  I  should  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  was  suggested  by  what  Senator  Townsend  asked, 
and  your  answer  to  it,  I  have  asked  this  question  based  upon  the 
idea  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  speculative  element  to  go 
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along  with  the  sale  of  railway  securities  that  would  prove  an  element 
of  attractiveness  to  a  purchaser  who  might  have  a  speculative  dispo- 
sition; or,  in  other  words,  he  would  be  willing  to  pve  more  for  a 
railroad  bond  that  carried  with  it  a  bonus  of  stock  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Although  valueless  at  the  time,  the  stock  might  become 
afterwards  of  some  value. 

Mr.  KRurrscHNiTT.  Yes;  but  in  a  bond  the  ^peculation  would 
come  in  the  price  at  which  he  would  expect  to  set  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Home  industrial  bonds  are  sold,  carrying  with  them 
permission  to  purchase  stocks  lower  than  the  market  value,  or  stocks 
not  having  any  market  value  at  the  time. 

Mr.  KBCTTSCHNrrr.  What  I  mean  is  this:  That  if  you  take  two 
sets  of  bonds,  both  being  5  per  cents,  and  a  man  should  swne  to  the 
bargain  counter  and  look  at  them  and  find  that  one  bond  paid  5  per 
cent,  that  the  return  was  certain  on  it,  that  he  was  not  taking  any 
chances  either  as  to  principal  or  interest  in  investing,  and  he  looked 
at  the  other  bond  and  found  that  while  tlie  interest  wa.s-  reasonably 
certain  it  was  not  as  certain  as  the  other,  he  might  say,  "'Well,  I  am 
willing  to  give  par  for  the  first  bond,  but  there  must  be  a  little  specu- 
lation in  the  second ;  I  will  only  give  90  for  the  second."  Now,  the 
speculation  comes  in  there  as  to  the  euhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
bond  through  the  operations  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  question  of  mine  ought  to  apply  to  slocks  as  well 
as  bonds,  because  1  understand  it  is  not  desirable  for  any  railroad 
to  have  its  whole  value  covered  by  its  Ixind  liability ;  that  there  should 
be  some  margin  between  bond  liaoility  and  actual  value,  which  should 
be  represented  by  stock  ownership. 

Ml'.  KRDTTSCHNrrr,  You  are  quite  right;  but  I  did  not  think  at 
the  time  of  saying  this  to  Senator  Townsend,  but  I  will  say  it  now : 
That  you  can  not  prevent  a  man  from  speculating,  I  do  not  care 
what  uiQ  nature  of  the  bond  is.  Let  us  assume  a  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bond,  which  is  the  standard  of  stability  and  return.  Sup- 
pose United  States  bonds  are  to-day  selling  at  104.  Through  some- 
thing that  occurs  they  may  fall  to  95.  Now,  a  man  coming  to  buy 
bonds  is  going  to  si)eculate  on  that  margin  between  95  and  104.  He 
may  say,  "  Well,  this  fall  in  bonds  is  perhaps  due  to  this  war  scare 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  war  scare  is  all  that  it  has  been  made  to  be. 
I  am  going  to  take  a  chance;  I  will  buy  these  bonds  at  95,  though  tJie 
rate  is  very  low  and  the  return  poor,  and  I  will  gamble  on  there 
being  no  war  and  that  they  will  come  back  to  103  or  104,  in  which 
easel  willhave  made  a  very  favorable  investment."  No  matter  what 
the  security  or  the  bond  is,  you  can  not  prevent  speculation,  and  that 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  bonds  do  not  remain  at  a  fixed 
market  value.  Their  value  fluctuates,  not  as  rapidly  as  stocks,  be- 
cause the  earnings  on  stocks  are  contingent ;  on  bonds,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, interest  must  be  earned  or  bankruptcy  faces  the  corporation. 
But  the  fact  of  fluctuation  in  the  prices  shows  that  the  element  of 
speculation  always  comes  in.  « 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  an  element  to  this  extent,  I  suppose,  that  nat- 
urally persons  would  buy  when  things  were  low  and  sell  when  they 
were  high,  and  if  the  bond  was  thought  to  be  low  by  the  investor 
he  would  purchase  it.    But  at  the  same  time  the  railroad  crnnpanv 
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selling  that  bond  is  losing  by  having  to  take  a  less  price  for  it  b 
order  to  attract  speculative  investors;  and  what  I  hao  in  mind  was, 
how  are  we  going  to  issue  railroad  bonds,  and  what  regulation  in 
law  shall  apply  to  them  that  will  enable  them  to  be  sold  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  in  the  markets! 

Mr.  KRUTTBCHNrrr.  By  insuring  the  railroad  a  reasonably  certun 
revenue,  by  fixing  it  so  that  when  volume  shrinks  very  much  the 
sbnnkage  of  volume  may  be  followed  by  a  reasonably  prompt  in- 
crease in  the  rate,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  roads  under  a  given  rate, 
with  a  very  large  increase  of  volume,  are  earning  too  much,  that  is 
a  valid  reason  to  consider  a  reduction  of  the  rate.  But  there  should 
be  flexibility,  and  greater  flexibility  than  now,  and  that  flexibili^ 
can  only  be  gotten  oy  lodging  the  rate-making  power  in  one  body 
instead  of  48  or  49  and  by  having  it  reasonably  promptly  responsiTe 
to  the  needs  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  are  20  States  that  regulate 
hours  of  service.  We  have  48  States.  Therefore  there  are  28  States 
that  do  not  regulate  hours  of  service.  But  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  if  the  States  regulating  hours  of  service  show  results  that  are 
popular  in  those  States  that  then  the  other  28  will  adopt  regulation 
of  nours  of  service! 

Mr.  KaciTscHNrrT.  Yes;  but  even  those  that  have  adopted  them 
have  not  adopted  uniform  ones. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  they  have  adopted  some  sort  of  regulation:  and 
this  regulation  of  hours  of  service  by  the  States  is  one  of  the  things 
you  present  as  affecting  I'ailway  credit — expense  of  operation,  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  as  only  20  States  have  adopted  it,  and  as  the  28 
other  States  may  adopt  it,  the  chances  are  that  if  this  affects  operat- 
ing expenses  now  to  a  material  degree  that  when  they  all  regulate 
the  hours  of  service  it  will  have  a  still  greater  effect,  will  it  not,  on 
railroad  credit? 

Mr.  KBDTTSCHNnT.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  even  worse  off  than  we 
are  now. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  say  you  will  be  worse  off. 

You  also,  state  that  19  States  have  asserted  their  rights  to  regulate 
bond  and  stock  issues.  Do  you  mean  19  States  have  passed  laws  an- 
thorizing  it,  or  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  have  asserted 
their  rights?  That  was  the  language  you  used,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  you  intended  specifically. 

Mr.  Krcttbchnitt.  I  would  understand  by  that  that  proposed 
issues  of  securities  must  be  submitted  to  sdtne  regulating  authority. 

Mr.  SiHS.  In  other  words,  they  have  laws  requiring  them  to  be 
submitted  to  a  State  authority ! 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Kow,  do  you  also  think,  or  do  you  not  think,  that  tiiat 
authority  has  at  least  a  sentimental  effect  upon  the  value  of  se- 
curities f 

^Ir.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  A  sentimental  effect  I 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  a  market  effect 

Mr.  KBtmscHNnT.  I  think  it  certainly  does  affect  the  market 
prices. 

Mr.  DoRBHus.  Adversely? 

Mr.  KRCTrscHNiTT.  Adversely,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Sims.  If  all  the  other  States  adopted  similar  statutes,  would  it 
not  still  further  impair  railroad  credit? 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  I  should  say,  then,  that  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come, 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  if  19  States  have 
thought  well  enough  of  this  power  to  assert  it  that  the  rest  of  the 
States  in  course  of  time  will  do  the  same? 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrrr.  Yes;  and  that  if  the  assertion  on  the  part  of 
19  States  hurts  credit,  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  remaining 
States  will  still  further  hurt  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  see  how  any  other  conclusions  can  be  reached ; 
and  that  the  reasonable  probability  is  that  the  rest  of  the  States  will 
assert  it,  provided  it  is  proven  to  be  of  value  to  the  States  that  have 
asserted  it. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  mean  unless  Congress  intervenes? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  as  it  is  now. 

You  stated,  according  to  my  note  here,  that  ahnost  all  loss  of 
revenue  is  caused  by  regulation? 

Mr.  KBCTTsCHNnT.  Almost  all  loss? 

Mr.  Sims.  Almost  all  loss.  That  is,  you  were  s{>eaking  of  the  de- 
cline in  railroad  credit,  or  losses  affecting  the  railroads,  oa  stocks 
and  bonds,  as  I  understood  it.  I  may  not  have  that  accurately.  As 
I  stated,  I  have  just  made  liurried  notes  here. 

Mr.  KRuTTKruNiTT.  It  does  not  sound  familiar  to  me. 

Mr.  Sims,  It  is  revenue,  not  stocks,  "Almost  all  loss  of  revenue  is 
caused  by  regulation."  That  is  the  way  I  have  it  down.  I  suppose 
you  have  reference  to  the  regulation  to  which  they  are  now  subject  ? 

Mr.  KRDTTSCHNrrr.  I  probably  said,  or  probably  meant — no  doubt 
meant — that  the  loss  of  revenue  was  due  to  the  control  exercised  on 
rates  hy  either  the  Interstate  Commission  or  the  State  commissions. 

Mr,  Sims.  I  understood  this  to  cover  it  all — "  almost  all  loss." 

Mr.  KRuTracHNirr.  Of  course,  there  would  be  another  influence  at 
work  to  which  I  have  called  attention  several  times  this  morning, 
that  there  might  he  a  very  large  loss  in  gross  revenue  through  a 
diminution  of  volume  without  any  change  of  credit, 

Mr.  Simb.  Yes ;  that  is  incidental.  I  think  I  made  this  note  from 
your  typewritten  statement,  and,  of  course,  it  is  in  there,  whatever  it 
is;  but  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  it.  The  way  I  have  it  here  is 
"almost  all  loss  " — not  all.  but  almost  all. 

Now,  further — I  am  confident  that  I  am  exactly  right  about  this — 
in  referring  to  operating  expenses  or  capital  charges,  either  or  both, 
you  say  they  have  been  increased  or  augmented  "  by  needless  and 
costly  terminal  stations,"  I  intended  to  quote  that  exactly  from  your 
language.  Therefore  that  implies,  I  suppose^  beyond  any  question 
that  there  have  been  needless  and  costly  termmal  stations  that  have 
been  required  by  State  regulation  or  local  regulation,  or  some  kind 
of  regulation. 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  I  am  quite  certain  that  you  have  one  word  in 
there  that  I  did  not  use. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  That  is  "  terminal." 

Mr.  Sims.  "  Terminal  stations  "  is  the  way  I  wrote  it. 

Mr.  KRCTTscHKrrr.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this,  and  it  is  a 

trouble  that  we  have  experienced  in  a  great  many  States  and  that 
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is  orders  to  build  costly  stations — not  terminal  stations.  I  was 
talking  of  our  own  experience.  Numbers  of  orders  have  been  issued 
to  build  costly  stations  to  take  the  place  of  others  that  were  serving 
the  public  perfectly  and  adequately. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  strike  out  the  word  "  terminal." 

Mr.  KKtmscHNrrr.  The  object  of  these  orders  and  the  reason  I 
complained  of  them  was  that  some  of  them  rankled  still.  The  orders 
were  issued  on  roads  whose  physical  condition  was  not  such  as  to 
properly  serve  the  public,  and  although  we  asserted  our  judgment 
to  the  commissions  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  spend  the  nioneT 
that  we  had  for  ballasting,  for  rails,  and  for  bett«r  bridges,  they 
brushed  all  that  aside  and  compelled  us  to  spend  the  money  for  sta- 
tions that  we  thought  were  not  needed.  There  Ims  been  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  ordered  to  tear  down 
a  perfectly  serviceable,  clean,  and  well-kept  wooden  station  build- 
ing and  to  put  up  instead  either  a  stone  or  a  concrete  or  a  brick 
building.  >iow,  for  yeai-s  we  have  held  the  reputation,  and  I  think 
we  have  deserved  it,  of  beint;  the  best  housekeepers  in  the  United 
States;  that  our  buildings  for  the  service  of  the  public  are  better 
kept,  they  are  scrupulously  clean,  and  at  alt  times  they  are  well  painted, 
well  kept  up;  and  in  a  great  manv  cases  the  surroundings  of  the 
passenger  stations  are  nicely  graveled ;  there  is  a  small  grass  plat 
or  a  flower  bed,  and  the  surroundings  are  made  as  attractive  as 

Eossible  to  the  public  using  them ;  and  we  know  that  the  public  has 
ad  no  cause  for  complaint,  except  perhaps  some  man  interested  in 
a  real-estate  scheme,  or  some  one  de.siring,  as  they  often  say.  to  have 
a  monument  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  at  the  railroad  station,  find 
therefore  thev  want  a  brick  or  a  concrete  building  instead  of  this 
wooden  buiMing.  It  is  a  natural  desire,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
when  the  managers  of  a  property  represent  to  the  regulating  body 
that  there  is  a  much  more  urgent  need  elsewhere,  and  in  directions 
where  the  public  can  be  much  better  served,  that  they  ought  to  sweep 
aside  the  judgment  of  those  men  and  substitute  their  own.  to  what 
seems  to  us  to  the  detriment  of  the  genera]  public. 

We  have  a  complaint  now,  and  I  have  often  referred  to  it.  be- 
eaufic  I  have  repeatedly  said  to  our  directors  that  I  did  not  know 
of  a  single  case  of  irritation  or  trouble  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  after  one  of  my  inspection  trips  and  mixing  with 
the  people;  and  that  grievance  I  do  not  think  anvbody  could  ever 
imagine  if  they  should  guess  n  hundred  years.  The  grievance  is 
this:  We  have  in  the  h&irt  of  the  city  of  Oakland  a  block  of  ground 
that  formerly,  years  ago,  was  used  as  a  local  freight  station.  We 
have  built  on  one  comer  of  it  now  a  passenger  station  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  our  suburban  passengers — a  station  into  which 
they  merely  rush  to  get  their  tickets  and  rush  through  to  the  trains. 
The  rest  of  the  block,  which  is  vacant,  has  been  sodded  and  is  simply 
a  bit  of  lawn.  The  grievance  is  that  a  party  of  real  estate  men  in 
Oakland,  who  own  property  near  this,  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  we  should  spend  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  to 
erect  a  monumental  office  building  on  this  block,  because,  say  they, 
"  as  long  as  this  lawn  is  there  our  property  does  not  increase  in 
value."  We  have  told  them  time  and  again  that  if  we  had  $2,000,000 
that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  we  would  not  object;  but  at 
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the  present  time  there  are  man;  directions  in  which  we  can  put 
it  to  give  better  service  to  the  public,  better  ballasting,  heavier  rail, 
better  freight  receiving  facilities,  than  to  put  it  in  a  monumental 
building  here,  simply  Mcause  they  want  us  to  improve  the  property. 

That  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  irritation  on  our  road  that  I 
know  of  at  the  present  tnne — the  greatest. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  I  did  not  mean  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  your  statement.  Posssibly  I  did  use  the  word  "  terminal " 
in  error,  because  we  have  been  using  it  so  much.  I  might  have  writ- 
ten it  unconsciously.  But  after  all,  it  is  a  fact  that  State  regulation, 
or  local  regulation,  or  demand,  or  something,  whatever  it  ma^  be,  is 
causing  railroad  companies  to  put  up  needless  and  costly  stations. 

Mr.  KnuTTscHNiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  what  I  want  to  ask  you  about  is  this — I  am  admit- 
ting that  that  is  a  fact  as  a  matter  of  argument  and  if  it  is  due  to 
the  i"ctained  or  potential  power  that  the  States  have  over  railroads, 
or  if  it  is  due  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  States  through  their 
commissions,  if  one  State  requires  a  certain  standard  of  stations 
which  is.  according  to  your  judgment,  needless  or  useless,  will  it  not 
have  a  tendency  to  cause  every  other  State  through  which  that  rail- 
road runs  to  want  to  be  treated  just  like  that  State,  and  to  have 
stations  just  as  good  and  lust  as  expensive  as  the  other — the  railroad 
having  already  built  such  stations  at  the  demand  of  the  railroad 
commission  of  a  State  or  for  any  other  reason? 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt,  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  induce  them. 
They  are  all  at  it  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  do  not  expect  that  cause  of  useless  expense 
to  abate  without  legislation  that  will  enable  you  to  refuse  it  without 
bearing  the  penalty  of  a  refusal? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  suppose  we  have  got  to  live  under  that,  as  we 
have.  In  other  words,  we  will  continue  our  arguments  with  the 
regulating  bodies.  Sometimes  the  personnel  changes  and  certain 
men  are  not  as  unreasonable  as  others. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  is  not  legislation 

Mr.  KitrTrsCHNrrT.  There  are  ups  and  downs  in  that.  I  have 
already  spoken  in  the  highe.st  terms  of  one  railroad  commission. 
By  the  way.  I  noticed  that  the  President  himself  stated  that  the 
relations  with  the  railroads  are  altogether  pleasant.  They  are  be- 
cause the  commission  is  a  I'easonable  one;  because  you  can  sit  down 
to  a  table  and  argue  questions  out.  If  you  make  a  reasonable  show- 
ing, they  will  decide  your  way.  There  are  other  commissions  which 
will  never  decide  your  way  no  mnttei'  what  your  argument  is.  That 
is  a  condition  under  which  we  have  had  to  live  and  which  I  suspect 
we  will  have  to  continue  to  live  under. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  cost  of  railway  ser\ice,  then,  to  the  public,  is  not 
all  shown  by  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads;  in  other  words,  these 
State  commissions  and  local  authorities  which  exercise  a  regulative 
control  are  an  expense  to  the  States  that  have  them,  and  all  expenses 
are  directly  or  indirectly  a  burden  to  transportation.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Krditbchnitt.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  certain  expenses — 
there  is  a  control  of  certain  expenses  that  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  States — that  is,  as  to  these  local  matters. 
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I  enumerated  the  demands  made  on  tis  for  useless  stations  as  one  of 
the  handicaps  ne  labor  under. 

Mr.  Sims.  Why  can't  that  power  now  exercised  by  the  States  be 
taken  out  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  well  as  any  other  power  ezercised  by  the  States  I 

Mr,  KRtnTSCHNiTT.  Theoretically  it  could,  but  I  don't  suppose 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  very  familiar  with  the  facts,  we 
will  say,  at  Fair  Oaks  station,  in  California.  That  is  an  actual  case, 
as  to  whether  it  should  have  a  pagoda  or  flag  station  or  whether 
there  'Should  be  a  water-closet  there.  The  commission  would  not 
understand  the  situation  as  well  as  the  local  people  out  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  argument  you  make  is  that  the  State  commissions 
are  an  increased  expense  to  the  railroads,  because  the  demands  of 
some  States  ai-e  not  uniform,  and  therefore  the  demands  of  one  State, 
if  complied  with,  would  be  practically  a  discrimination  in  its  favor 
by  the  railroad  company,  unless  other  States  make  uniform  demands. 
Now,  if  all  the  States  make  demands  for  useless  and  expensive  sta- 
tions, is  not  the  burden  of  that  on  the  operations  of  the  railroads,  or 
its  revenues,  to  be  progressive  and  ever  increasing,  if  this  power  is 
to  remain  where  it  is  now!  Is  not  the  very  fact  you  must  give  uni- 
form service  in  every  respect  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  want  a 
national  charter,  to  put  all  control  under  the  National  QoTemznent! 

Mr.  KBcrrscHNrrr.  It  seems  to  me  I  can  answer  your  question 
best  by  comparing  the  condition  of  the  carriers  to  a  man  who,  per- 
haps, has  a  very  severe  or  very  bad  earbuncle  and  corns  that  inter- 
fere with  his  powers  of  locomotion  and  sitting  dovni,  and  might 
also  have  a  small  pimple  on  his  cheek.  It  would  interest  him  much 
more  to  get  rid  of  the  carbuncle  and  corns  and  let  the  pimple  take 
care  of  itself.  In  other  words,  he  can  stand  it.  The  earners,  if  they 
can  have  one  power  to  take  care  of  their  revenues,  which  is  their 
life — their  100  per  cent — they  could  very  well  leave  the  control  of 
certain  of  their  other  expenses,  amounting  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
revenue,  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  where  it  is  now, 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  leave  the  pimple* 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNnT.  Yes;  bear  the  pimple,  if  they  could  get  rid 
of  the  carbuncle. 

Mr.  SiHS.  But  if  the  person  who  has  the  pimple  is  very  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  is  having  the  operation  performed  by  a  doctor  who 
could  get  rid  of  both  the  pimple  and  the  carbuncle  at  the  same  time. 
why  should  he  reserve  the  pimple ) 

Mr.  KRDTrscHNrrr.  Well,  to  continue  the  simile,  it  might  be  a 
fellow  with  a  limited  amount  of  money;  only  enough  money  to  stand 
the  cost  of  an  operation  for  the  carbuncle.  He  will  say,  "  I  vrill  take 
the  risks  of  the  pimple," 

Mr.  Sims.  But  when  you  are  proposing  legislation  to  remove  a 
carbuncle,  why  leave  a  pimple,  even  if  it  is  not  as  expensive  or  as 
hard  to  endure  as  the  carbuncle?  WTiy  is  it  being  left?  For  the 
life  of  me  I  do  not  know  why  you  railroad  people  want  to  leave  this 
matter  that  you  complain  of  with  the  States.  Not  a  member  of  your 
railroads'  representatives  who  have  appeared  before  this  committee 
but  who  has  made  complaint  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  States 
as  an  added  cost  on  operation  or  service,  but  then  in  proposing  legis- 
lation to  remove  troubles  you  do  not  provide  for  the  removal  of  all 
of  them. 

.Google 
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Mr.  Khcitschnitt,  I  should  say,  Judge,  it  is  a  good  deal  this  way, 
that  we  are  laboring  from  a  100  per  cent  of  evils;  that  we  have 
enumerated  them  all  so  that  you  might  understand  fully  our  con- 
dition; we  are  asking  you  to  remove  most  of  them  by  eliminating 
this  control  of  48  or  49  masters  over  us  and  putting  it  under  the 
control  of  one.  In  other  words,  I  should  think  if  we  should  ask  for 
all  we  would  probably  not  get  it. 

Mr.  SiuB.  That  is' exactly  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  If  we  asked  for  the  most  important,  we  feel 
we  might  get  Congress  to  see  the  necessity  of  giving  some  relief. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  remove  the  carbuncle. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiU3.  And  if  Congress  removes  the  carbuncle  will  you  not 
later  on  come  and  ask  Congress  to  remove  the  pimple? 

Mr.  KBtiiTSCHNiTT.  No ;  a  man  might  be  so  appreciative  of  the 
relief  from  the  carbuncle  that  he  might  forget  the  pimple. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  do  not  see  any  use  of  making  two  bites  at  a  cherry. 
1  do  not  see  why  you  should  come  here  and  ask 

Mr.  Adamsok.  Judge  Sims,  if  the  first  surgical  operation  were 
successful  it  would  inspire  the  patient  with  more  confidence  to  come 
back  for  the  second  operation,  don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  noticed  the  trend  of  your  questions,  Judge,  and 
I  want  to  say  for  the  railroads  that  they  have  no  covert  purpose 

Mr.  SiHS.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  understand  how  they 
could  have  a  covert  purpose. 

Mr.  Thoh.  They  are  not  using  this  as  an  entering  wedge.  They 
do  not  propose  to  do  anything  more  than  lay  their  wnole  case  before 
you;  to  tell  the  thing  that  is  essential  to  their  prosperity  and  their 
duty  to  the  public.  They  have  nothing  in  the  background  about 
coming  again. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  want  to  say  this  most  emphatically,  because  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  escape  it :  That  if  the  State  of  Iliinois  collects 
from  the  railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  $5,000,000  a  year  in  taxes, 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  does  not  collect  a  cent,  and  the  railroads 
willingly  pay  that  $5,000,000,  that  it  is  in  effect  a  rebate  to  that 
State.  If  taxation  is  not  to  be  uoiform  on  railroads  in.  all  of  the 
States,  on  all  the  railroads  doing  interstate  businesB,  X  think  it 
amounts  to  more  than  a  mere  pimple,  because  it  can  become  a  car- 
buncle. Illinois  next  year  can  put  it,  of  course,  within  the  limits 
of  their  constitutional  limitations,  bigh  enough  to  make  the  railroads 


{>ay  all  the  expenses  of  the  State,  and  if  necessary  it  will  not  take 
ong  to  amend  their  constitution  so  that  they  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Kkutcschnitt.  The  view  we  take  of  it  is  this:  Illinois  can 
not  treat  the  railroads  with  such  clear  injustice  as  you  surest  with- 
out treating  all  of  its  other  citizens  in  the  same  way.  It  can  not 
make  railroad  taxes  confiscatory.  If,  at  the  same  time,  it  keeps  the 
taxes  within  reasonable  limits  on  the  other  industries  and  citizens, 
we  have  found,  from  our  dealings  in  the  past,  that  we  can  trust  our 
fellow  citizens  to  treat  ua  justly,  and,  to  abandon  the  simile  of  the 
man  with  the  ailments,  and  take  this  little  circle  showing  the  dis- 
position of  the  dollar,  the  circle  itself  represents  a  hundred  cent«>  to 
the  railroads.  That  is  its  revenue;  it  is  all  it  can  earn.  Now,  we  are 
asking  you  gentlemen  to  consider  protecting  us  as  to  the  earning 
power  of  the  entire  dollar — the  100  cents.    There  is  a  little  slice  in 
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there  of  taxes,  takinff  up,  at  the  present  time,  four  and  a  half  cents 
out  of  the  dollar.  We  31*6  willing  to  risk  that  with  the  States  that 
are  handling  it  now.  They  control  four  and  a  half  cents  of  the 
dollar.  The  body  controlling  our  revenues  controls  100  cents.  The 
relation  of  tlio  two  is  very  nearly  25  to  1. 

Mr.  SiMB.  All  I  have  to  say  about  it  is  that  if  a  railroad  com- 
pany— should  you  have  a  national  charter  with  the  power  to  act  and 
treat  all  Stntes  exactlv  alike  bv  requiring  uniform  taxation — that 
if  a  railroad  director  in  that  company  did  not  exercise  that  power, 
when  one  State  levied  twice  as  much  as  another  State  on  the  rail- 
i-oad  running  from  one  State  into  another,  such  a  director  would  not 
be  doing  his  duty  as  such.  If  the  irregular  tax  burdens  under  the 
different  States  are  to  be  such  that  Texas  may  burden  the  railroads 
running  through  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
render  as  good  service  to  all  the  States  through  which  it  runs  as  it 
otherwise  would,  to  that  extent  they  ought  to  lower  their  taxes  to 
the  common  level  so  as  not  to  be  getting  in  effect  and  fact  a  rebate 
upon  the  railroad  service  in  that  State.  I  do  not  see  any  use  of 
being  modest  or  backward  about  it,  because  one  of  the  complaints 
made  by  the  railroad  representatives  is  that  taxation  is  not  uniform 
on  railroad  properties,  as  compared  with  other  property  in  the  sev- 
eral States. 

Mr.  AoAMsoN.  How  can  you  affect  that,  or  change  that.  Judge 
Sims,  by  transferring  it  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  forbidding 
the  States  from  taxing  at  all? 

Mr.  Sims,  If  Congress  grants  a  national  charter.  Congress  can 
state  whether  the  -States  may  continue  to  tax  the  railroads  or  not. 

Mr,  Adamson.  They  can  sav  just  the  same  about  the  State  char- 
ters, as  well  as  the  national  ohartei's, 

Mr,  Sims.  They  can  stipulate  the  provisions  of  the  national 
charters. 

Mr.  Adamson,  They  can  regulate  anything  in  interstate  commerce, 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  I  think  you  nave  been  very  fair  and 
open,  and  I  think  all  the  witnes-ses  have  been,  but  every  complaint 
that  is  made  against  State  regulation  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
the  State  is  getting  a  special  benefit  out  of  that  regulation,  I  speak 
with  reference  to  Texas,  because  that  has  been  discussed  so  much. 
The  very  fact  that  States  can  do  what  you  say  they  can  do,  the  very 
fact  you  comply  with  those  requirements — all  that  is  an  inducement 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  refuse  national  incvirporation — that  is  a 
reason  for  refusing  it.  I  think  this  investigation  is  very  illuminat- 
ing, and  I  think  you  have  been  candid  and  ought  to  be  candid,  but 
how  do  you  expect  to  get  Representatives  elected  by  the  States  to 
rise — as  it  has  sometimes  been  referred  to — to  rise  above  local  con- 
ditions and  pasa  a  law  such  as  you  admit  as  to  the  States  exercising 
such  powers  is  to  their  interest  to  continue  to  exeroise  those  powers! 
How  do  you  expect  to  get  a  law  passed  for  national  incorpora- 
tion  

Mr.  KnrrTBCHNrTT.  Do  not  the  representatives  of  the  different 
States  admit  that  they  have  national  obligations  to  perform  as  well 
as  local  ones? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  they  are  national  representatives. 

Mr.  KKirrrsniNrrT,  I  should  think,  then,  it  was  entirelv  within 
their  power  and  proper  that  they  should  say,  "While  we  Itave  the 
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right  to  take  over  evei^thing — rates,  taxes,  road  crossing  and  new 
stations — we  do  not  think,  in  the  public  interest,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  that."  Could  they  not  say,  "  We  think  that  these  evils,  or  mosi 
of  them,  can  be  corrected  by  our  turning  over  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment the  power  of  regulating  revenues  and  of  passing  on  secur- 
ity issues  and  filing  rates  generally,  and  we  leave  to  the  States 
everything  else"?  Take  it  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  I  suppose 
if  you  proposed  to  absolutely  emasculate  Sf-ate  commissions,  there 
would  oe  an  infinitely  greater  opposition  to  whatever  you  wanted 
to  do  than  if  you  recognize  their  rights  to  do  certain  things  and  only 
proposed  to  deprive  them — pardon  »ie,  Mr.  Chairman,  yoii  will 
notice  I  substitute  "  deprive  "  for  "  rob." 

Mr.  Adjimson.  I  forgive  you.  However,  I  can  not  forgive  you  for 
desiring  to  deprive  the  communities  of  their  right  to  regulate  that 
1-2  per  cent  of  the  business  which  is  confined  to  them  alone,  with 
which  the  (Jeneral  (Jovemment  has  no  interest,  and  that  does  not 
cross  the  State  line  and  can  not  in  any  way  affect  interstate  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  KRrTTTSCHNiTr.  Pardon  me  if  I  disagree  with  your  per- 
centages.   I  have  asked  for  tlie  Southern  Pacific  percentages. 

Mr,  Adamson.  Judge  Lovett  said  12  per  cent  was  the  percentage 
on  his  road. 

Mr,  KHrTTHtHNiTT.  They  are  very  different  on  ours,  but  still  I 
stand  by  my  answei-s  to  Judge  Sims.  I  think  the  public  generally 
would  consider  that  that  position  was  quite  reasonaole. 

Mr.  AoAMsoN.  I  am  not  going  to  forgive  Judge  Sims  for  his 
language  "rising  above  the  local  requirements."  I  think  he  should 
say  "betray  his  local  constituents." 

Mr.  Sims.  I  should  have  said,  perhaps,  "in  defiance  of  his  con- 
stituents," 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  must  remember  there  are  two  arms  to  this 
Government.  A  part  of  the  duty  lies  with  the  Federal  Govem- 
nient.  and  a  large  part  with  the  States.  If  you  will  read  the  Con- 
stitution you  will  observe  the  rights  of  each  to  perform  its  own 
functions. 

Mr.  Sims,  Yesterday.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  you  stated,  if  I  do  not 
quote  you  wrong,  that  the  railroad  system  has  broken  down — our 
present  system. 

Mr.  KRtiTTscHNiTT,  I  read  the  quotation  from  a  manufacturing 
record  making  that  statement.  You  asked  at  the  time  if  I  indorsed 
it.  and  I  said  yes.  I  do,  in  the  main.  You  can  quote  something 
without  absolutely  indorsing  everything.  I  think  I  should  not  go 
as  far  as  tlie  record  does,  and  I  showed  that  in  my  personally  written 
memorandtini.  I  should  say  that  a  better  language  would  be  that 
it  is  breaking  down. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  our  system  is  breaking  down.  You  said  it  had 
broken  down,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  KHmrscHNnT.  The  editorial  writer  did  say  it  had  broken 
down.     I  think  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  it  is  breaking  down. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  quoted  you  as  I  understood  you  at  the  time. 

Mr.  KiiDTTSCHNiTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  choice  as  to  whether  this 
breakdown  is  complete  or  not  The  railroads  have  been  built  and 
have  covered  the  whole  country  and  are  performing  a  service  that  the 
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countn'  can  not  do  without.  That  being  so,  then  it  is  a  national 
breakdown  and  not  local,  and  if  legislation  can  not  be  passed  pre- 
venting its  complete  breakdown  and  retain  the  ownei-ship  where  it 
is  now,  in  private  corporations,  there  must  inevitably  foUow — I  be- 
lieve yon  referred  to  it  yesterday — Government  ownership  of  ^e 
railroads. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  think  this — — 

Mr.  Sims.  The  present  system  is  breaking  down? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  There  are  three  conditions:  There  is  a  break- 
ing down  under  present  conditions ;  there  is  the  ultimate  solution — 
Government  ownership — but  there  is  an  intermediate  solution.  We 
claim  that  regulation  has  never  been  given  a  fair  show,  and  that  that 
is  the  fair  thing  to  do  as  between  the  public  and  the  owners  of  the 
railroads  before  applying  the  hist  remedy. 

Mr,  SiM3,  We  should  further  experiment  with  regulation ! 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  I  should  say  that  I  think  it  is  beyond  the  realm 
of  expeiiment;  that  you  gentlemen  are  competent  to  frame  legis- 
tion  here  that  would  remove  future  legislation  from  the  realm  of 
experimentation  and  put  it  in  the  realm  of  unqualified  certainty. 

Mr.  81H8.  But  regulation  is  a  failure,  accordmg  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  But  it  has  not  been  proper  regulation. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Will  you  ever  have  proper  regulation,  nom  your  view- 
point ? 

Mr.  KaDTTscHNnT.  It  is  in  your  power  to  give  it;  but  whether  or 
not  we  get  it  is  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  S1M8.  Were  you  present  when  I  asked  Judge  Lovett  the  ques- 
tion about  the  authorization  of  the  creation  of  one  corporation  in 
the  United  States  and  giving  it  power  to  purchase  by  agreement  or 
condemnation  every  railroad  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  KRurracHNrrr.  I  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  give  it  power  to  issue  bonds,  not  exceeding  4  per 
cent,  and  guarantee  tliem;  provide  that  the  bonds  shall  neither  be 
taxed  by  the  States,  Nation,  or  county ;  stocks  to  be  issued,  bearing  6 
per  cent,  without  any  income  taxi 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
points  in  your  bill,  and  while  some  seemed  to  be  attractive  it  seemed 
to  me  it  was  fatally  defective  in  this,  you  permitted  the  earnings  of 
6  per  cent  but  did  not  guarantee  anything  on  the  stock. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  this  one  corporation  buys  all  the  railroads  and  owns 
them  all  the  service  will  be  uniform  and  similar  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  credit  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  weak 
roads  now  giving  a  weak  service,  and  make  a  uniform  and  efficient 
service.  I  consider  that  the  twilight  zone  of  the  present  condition 
and  ultimate  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Khuttscumtt.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  earnings  on  the 
stock  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  make  them 
or  not.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  them.  We  will  issue  all  the  bonds 
necessarv  to  buy  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  and  build  more — 
all  that  is  needed — allowing  the  Government,  of  course,  to  have  direc- 
tors in  the  corporation  and  to  be  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

I  do  not  think  I  want  to  ask  you  anything  to-morrow  except  touch- 
ing the  labor  matters  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  I  hardly  think 
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I  will  occupy  more  than  15  or  20  minutes.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  Your  answers  may  require  more  time,  and  I  think  you 
should  not  be  abridged  in  your  answei-s. 

Mr.  KnuTTscHNnT.  You  say  I  have  dealt  with  you  frankly,  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  there  is  no  man  in  America 
more  anxious  to  see  the  system  of  railroads  prosper  and  succeed, 
but  I  want  to  state  that  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  when  we  were  try- 
ing to  enact  regulation  by  Congress  over  the  railroads,  the  railroad 
men  came  over  to  me— I  remember  in  1904  we  sat  for  12  weeks  in 
our  committee  hearing  this  matter — and  they  lifted  their  hands  in 
holy  horror  at  the  suggestion  that  the  Government  regulate  the  rail- 
roads. They  wanted  State  regulation  then.  Later,  when  Mr.  Town- 
send  brought  in  a  bill  for  Federal  regulation  in  the  House  it  was 
defeated.  Uf>  to  that  time  the  railroads  were  opposing  it,  and  the 
men  wanted  it.  They  have  reversed  themselves  now,  and  that  is  a 
matter  that  renders  us  more  or  less  incredulous  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  KHuTTsrHNiTT,  I  came  from  a  State  myself,  but  I  was  rather 
young  at  the  time.  However,  I  remember  there  was  a  lot  of  blood 
and  treasure  spent  to  settle  that  question,  but  I  have  considered  it 
settled  ever  since. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  talking  about  the  course  the  railroads  took  at 
one  time  and  their  course  now. 

Mr,  KKurrscHNiTT.  The  railroads,  of  course,  have  made  mistakes, 
and  I  want  to  testify  that  the  railroads  have  done  n  great  many 
things  that  we  do  not  now  approve, 

Mr.  Adamsos.  I  have  never  shot  anybody  in  sustaining  the  doe- 
trine  of  State  ri^ts,  but  I  do  stand  on  the  doctrine  of  the  States 
being  allowed  to  compel  the  railroads  to  perform  their  duties  in  the 
various  States. 

We  will  adjourn  now  until  to-morrow  at  10.30. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.85  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjournment  was  taken  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  28,  1917,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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wednessat,  habgh  28,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Joint  SnacoMiiiTTEE  on  Interstate  Commekce, 

WashinfftOTi,  I).  V. 
The  joint  subcommittee  met  Ht  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Wiltiam 
C.  Adamson  (vice  chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Adauson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Judge  Sims, 
yon  may  proceed. 

STATEMEUT  OF  lOL  JTTLITrS  KBUTTSCHNITT— Beanmed. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  as  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  I  have 
thought  you  would  be  a  more  valuable  witness,  in  some  respects, 
than  a  lawyer  would,  from  the  fact  that  you  are  not  looking  at  it 
alone  from  the  possibility  of  legal  requirements  or  legal  power,  or 
court  decisions;  but  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  using  an  undue 
part  of  your  time,  or  holding  you  over  here  unnecetisarily,  and  I 
certainly  have  no  thought  oi  exploiting  any  views  of  my  own  or 
any  propositions  of  my  own,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  yoii  somewhat  in 
detail  about  the  suggestion  that  I  made  the  other  day. 

I  assume  the  country  is  not  willing  nor  ready  to  go  to  Govern- 
ment ownership.  I  am  satisfied  that  nobody  wants  us  to  go  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  if  through  private  ownership  the  country  can 
be  best  and  most  economically  served.  Some  of  the  objections  raised 
to  Government  ownership,  as  presented  by  Judge  Ijovett,  were  in  the 
nature  of  "pork-barrel"  objections;  that  Members  of  Congress 
would  demand  unnecessary  construction  of  roads,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  districts,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on ;  all  of  which  is  practical  and  well  to  consider.  Then,  the  dispo- 
sition, or, rather  what  we  assume  would  be  the  adverse  position  of 
States  and  counties  to  being  deprived  of  all  local  control.  tHXation, 
and  one  thing  and  another  that  might  possibly  come  about  through 
national  incorporation,  as  shown  even  m  the  investigation  here,  in 
the  positions  taken  by  the  representatives  of  railroad  properties,  that 
they  do  not  propose  to  deprive  them  of  that  which  they  might  other- 
wise do,  simply  in  response  to  local  sentiment:  but.  as  between  that 
which  you  all  admit  is  absolutely  inevitable — a  betterment  of  present 
conditions  or  Government  ownership — thei'e  might  come  between 
it  a  unified  consolidated  private  ownership,  with  absolute  Govern- 
ment regulation  through  the  Interstate  Commei-ce  Commission  or 
any  other  body  that  Congress  might  authorize  to  do  so.  and  making 
all  the  railroads  liable  tor  all  the  necessary  issues  of  stocks  and 
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bonds,  giving  the  Government  the  power  to  control  them,  and  guar- 
anteeing a  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds  not  exceeding  4  per  cent, 
and  making  both  bonds  and  income  free  from  taxation,  and  allowing 
a  margin  of  profit  between  4  and  6  per  cent  for  stock,  but  not  guar- 
anteeing that  6  per  cent  on  the  stock,  nor  any  other  sum,  but  reliev- 
ing the  stock  and  dividends  from  all  character  of  taxation,  so  as  to 
enable  the  strong  roads  to  carry  the  weak  roads,  and  enable  construc- 
tion to  be  had  where  it  is  necessary  to  develop  portions  of  the  country, 
where  the  development  itself  would  not  afford  sufficient  revenues  in 
order  to  have  the  development  undertaken  by  private  capital. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  wise  or  feasible.  I  was  only 
trying  to  think  of  something  that  would  get  away  from  the  "  pork- 
barrel  "  possibilities  referred  to  by  Judge  Lovett,  and  get  away  from 
the  idea  of  selecting  the  ajcencies  of  the  can-iers — the  labor  and 
executive  officers  and  operating  men — through  political  favoritism 
or  political  pressure,  which  none  of  us  could  possibly  view  in  any 
other  way  than  with  fear  and  apprehension  5  and  I  suggest,  as  a 
possible  means  to  retain  private  ownership,  with  absolute  public 
control,  with  unified  service  and  rates,  and  with  the  credit  of  the 
railroad  company,  as  it  would  then  be,  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaining  a 
lien  upon  all  of  the  property  of  this  corporation  to  secure  its  against 
any  loss  that  might  be  incurred  by  guaranteeing  the  bonds.  I  do 
not  care  about  elaborating  on  it  or  saying  more,  because  there  are 
many  details  which  would  have  to  be  considered  that  nobody  but 
practical  men  like  yourself  could  consider;  and  therefore  I  am  going 
to  confine  what  little  additional  or  what  few  additional  questions 
I  shall  ask  you  to  a  cross-exmaination  of  what  you  said  yourself. 
You  did  not  bring  it  out  or  suggest  what  I  have  spoken  of,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  practical  railroad  man  like 
yourself,  not  simply  looking  at  regulation  as  to  what  can  be  or  what 
can  not  be  done,  but  what  13  best  for  the  people  of  the  country  and 
for  the  transportation  companies.  In  the  eleventh  note  I  have  here 
you  used  an  expression  which  related  to  labor,  where  you  said,  "  The 
arrogant  attitude  of  organized  labor  adds  to  the  cost  of  railway  ex- 
penses." I  may  not  have  that,  like  a  good  many  others,  absolutely 
correct,  but  you  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  increased  cost  of  rail- 
way expenses  on  account  of  the  "arrogant  attitude  of  oi^^anized 
labor."  That  is  substantially  correct,  is  it  not ! 

Mr.  KRtTiTSCHNrrT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now.  what  do  you  mean  to  include,  so  far  ss-it  affects 
the  expenses  of  railway  companies — the  "  arrogant  attitude  of  organ* 
ized  labor"! 

Mr.  KRDTTSCHNnT.  What  I  had  in  mind  when  I  said  that — — 

Mr.  Sims.  Yeo ;  elaborate  it — what  you  meant 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt  (continuing).  Was  the  attitude  of  railroad 
labor  as  evidenced  in  its  absolute  contempt  of  public  opinion,  con- 
tempt of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  If  we  are  to  believe  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
papers — and  the  reports  have  not  been  contradicted — the  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  criticized  by  the  leaders  of  organised 
labor  as  suiting  them  to  a  certain  extent;  that  part  of  it  did  not  suit 
at  all  and  that  they  would  attack  it;  and  hat  it  would  hare  to  be 
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changed  sooner  or  later.  I  also  had  in  mind  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  when  I  and  some  50  or  60  other  railway  executives  were  in 
Washington  last  August,  when  the  threat  was  made  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  Congress  that  if  certain  things  were  not 
done  within  a  specified  time  they  would  proceed  to  paralyze  all  the 
transportation  interests  of  the  United  States.  Now,  with  that  atti- 
tude, whidi  our  intimate  i-elations  with  organized  labor  has  proven  to 
us  has  existe<l  for  a  long  time  but  which  was  made  evident  to  the 
general  public  in  August  last  only,  we  can  not  get  very  good  service 
from  men  who  have  no  respect  whatcicr  for  pro|>erly  constituted 
authority  or  for  the  laws  of  our  country;  that  goes  without  question. 
The  employer  should  have  some  kind  of  authority  over  the  em- 
ployees; but  the  attitude  then  revealed,  I  say,  shows  how  very  little 
the  employer  can  have  if  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Chief  Executive, 
and  the  most  august  tribunal,  I  suppo^,  in  the  world  are  to  be 
treated  as  the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
been  treated  and  talked  about  by  these  men  since  August  last. 

Mr.  Sisis.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  con- 
tending or  implying  that  the  attitude  which  you  have  described  of 
organized  labor  has  atfected  the  action  of  (?ongi-ess  or  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Krl'TTschnitt.  No.  sir;  I  did  not  say  anything,  I  think,  that 
could  be  remotely  construed  into  meaning  tnat. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  attitude  of  labor  has  no  effect  upon  the  lawmaking 
body  and  the  law  construing  and  enforcing  body,  what  difference 
does  a  vacant,  void,  and  infiuenceless  attitude  maket 

Mr.  KRUTiBCHNnT.  You  asked  me  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
spoke  of  the  arrogant  attitude  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  SiMa  Yes. 

Mr.  KanTTscHNrrr.  And  I  was  explaining  to  yon. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  am  trying  to  hnd  out  is  how  to  limit,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  effect  of  the  attitude  which  you  have  just  described, 
as  to  the  powers  and  agencies  of  regulation. 

Mr,  KRi^TTsrnxnT.  I  thought  I  had  explained  that;  but  I  will 
tiy  again. 

Mr.  Sims.  Xo;  I  understand  you.  1  think  I  do — what  your  ex- 
planation is:  but  I  did  not  know,  without  further  explanation,  but 
that  it  would  he  contended  that  you  were  intending  to  imply  that  this 
attitude  had  already  affected  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No;  I  do  not  think.  Judge,  you  could  construe 
anything  I  said  into  meaning  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  said  that  it  might  be  construed  or  understood  that 
that  was  your  meaning ;  but  I  did  not  think,  myself,  that  you  intended 
for  it  to  go  out  to  the  country  that,  as  a  fact,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress were  influenced,  either  through  fear  or  political  hopes,  in  pass- 
ing the  Adamson  law.  Now.  I  think  this  about  it— that  if  either 
Congress  or  the  President  were  so  influenced  it  was  solely  uncon- 
sciously, as  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Adam,son,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Adamson  bill. 

Mr.  AoAMSON.  While  you  are  on  the  subject.  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  wlio  has  been  able  to  familiarize  himself  with  it, 
and  able  to  get  around,  if  the  attitude  of  these  heads  of  the  brother- 
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hoods  can  have  an  effect  on  t)ie  railroad  train  operatires,  how  far 
they  could  make  effective  their  extreme  views,  if  he  has  any  opinion 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  KRuTracHNiTT.  How  far  these  men  could  have  carried  out  their 
threats? 

Mr.  AuA.MHON.  Could  have  influenced  their  men?  In  oth"r  words, 
could  they  prevail  upon  the  bulk  of  the  train  operatives  to  follow 
them? 

Mr.  KRiTTscHNnT.  1  liad  reason  to  believe  last  August  that  if  the 
order  had  been  is.sued  to  strike  there  would  have  been  quite  a  re- 
spectable percentage  of  the  nioi-e  conservative  men  that  would  not 
have  responded ;  at  least,  the  officers  of  our  and  of  a  number  of  other 
companies  were  assured  by  these  men,  on  their  own  initiative,  that 
they  disapproved  of  what  was  being  done  and  did  not  intend  to  strike 
if  ordered.  Yon  ask  my  opinion.  I  should  say  that  these  men  were 
honest  in  expressing  what  tney  intended  to  do.  but  I  doubt  vei-y  much 
whether,  if  a  strike  had  been  ordered,  with  the  usual  coei-cion.  vio- 
lence— either  open  or  conc-ealed — -whether  these  men  would  have  had 
the  backbone  to  stand  out  alone.  I  do  not  know  how  many  would 
have  struck,  in  other  words.  I  think  if  the  chiefs  hud  issue<l  the 
order  they  would  have  tied  up  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Mr,  Ao.vMsoN.  You  know  there  are  ii  great  many  engineers  and  i-on- 
ductors  throughout  the  country  who  are  very  intelligent  men.  and 
men  of  high  order,  fully  equal  to  any  of  these  heads  of  the  brother- 
hoods ? 

Mr.  KarTTscHNiTT.  I  agree  with  you  most  cordially  there.  I  have 
worked  most  of  my  life  with  these  men.  In  my  earlier  life  I  was 
in  a  position  where  I  could  call  them "'  Bill "  and  "Jack '"  and  "  Tom,'' 
Unfortunately,  with  the  growth  of  systems,  the  intimate  relations 
between  the  officers  and  the  men  have  been  largely  destroyed,  but  I 
believe  thoroughly  what  you  say.  that  if  action  wei'e  left  to  the  free 
and  uncontrolled  judgment  of  the  intelligent  men,  unbiased  by  either 
violence  or  threats  of  violence,  that  the  order  would  not  have  l»een 
very  genernlly  obeved. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  Von  know  that  these  heads  of  the  brotherhoods  have 
made  loud  and  numeraus  protests  against  what  they  call  "involun- 
tary servitude,'"  I  just  ask  vou.  iis  an  observer  of  men  and  events,  if 
to  compel  n  man  to  quit  work  is  not  just  as  much  slaverv'  as  to  compel 
him  to  work? 

Mr,  KfirrrscHxiTT.  I  do  not  think  it  admits  of  argiiment.  Mr. 
Adamson;  1  do, 

Mr.  An.\MRo>;.  And  on  either  side  of  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tract :  they  simply  agree  to  stick  together  on  their  side,  and  on  your 
side  thev  agree  to  work  for  you? 

Mr.  KnuTTsruNiTT,  I  think  that  anyone  who  will  cast  back  his 
thoughts  or  his  memory  to  the  examination  of  the  brotherhood  men 
bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  investigation  held  as 
to  the  headlight  law  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  iuvoluntniy 
servitude  of  a  man  to  his  union  is  absolute  and  vastly  greater  than 
anv  involuntary  .servitude  to  his  employer. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  much  obliged  to  vou.  Judge  Sims. 

Mr,  Sims.  That  was  along  the  same  lines  of  my  esamination.  It 
was  not  n  break-in  at  all. 
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Mr.  Adamson.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  fit-in. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  it  really  was.  I  am  glad  to  have'had  your 
assistance,  Mr,  Chairman,  hecause  I  was  on  that  subject. 

Now,  then,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  do  you  advise  such  legislation,  both  by 
Congress  and  the  States,  or  by  Congress  alone,  as  will  curb  this  arro- 
gant attitude  of  organized  labor? 

Mr.  Kbdttschnitt,  I  think  anyone  who  shows  a  disregard  or  con- 
tempts for  the  laws,  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
b^  absolutely  refusing  to  submit  any  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, should  be  taught  a  respect  for  the  laws  and  a  respect  for  his 
fellow  citizens  and  the  public  by  some  regulating  authority,  and  that 
remilating  authority,  or  course,  is  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  sort  of  regulation  would  you  sugge-st,  that  would 
cause  a  man  to  cease  to  violate  the  law?  You  spoke  of  his  showing 
his  contempt  for  the  law, 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  The  trouble  is,  there  are  penalties  prescribed 
in  existing  laws,  to  prevent  him  from  violating  them;  but  we  know, 
from  previous  experience  in  strikes,  that  very  little  is  done  in  the  way 
of  enforcing  them.  What  I  propose  was  read  in  my  memorandum 
of  Monday,  in  which  I  proposed  compulsory  investigation.  I  do  not 
believe  in  compulsory  arbitration.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  two 
words  in  "  compulsory  arbitration,"  are  contradictory. 

Mr.  Sims.  Neutralizing? 

Mr,  KncTTsriiMTT.  You  can  not  have  such  a  thing  as  a  compul- 
sory arbitration ;  in  other  words,  the  words  do  not  convey  to  my  mind 
anything  at  all ;  one  really  offsets  the  other.  But  you  can  have  com- 
pulsory mvesttgntion  and  ail  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  dispute  laid 
befor«  the  public,  and  either  a  strike  or  a  lockout  prohibited  until 
the  jiublie  shall  have  had  time  to  fully  absorb  the  report  of  the  in- 
vestigating body.  We  think  if  that  is  done,  that  the  results  that 
have  followed  in  Canada  pan  not  fail  to  follow  in  the  United  States. 
The  people  are  of  the  same  general  race,  with  the  same  habits  and 
customs,  and  pi-etty  much  the  same  form  of  government — there  is 
very  little  difference,  I  iim  a  firm  believer  in  the  controlling  effects 
of  public- opinion  when  it  is  properly  informed. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  your  object  of  compulsory  investigation  is  not  to 
inform  the  railroad  owners  and  operators,  for  they  already  know ; 
and  not  to  inform  the  railway  employees,  because  they  already  know 
everything  connected  with  it ;  but  the  object  of  your  compulsory  in- 
vestigation is  simply,  through  such  a  method,  to  let  the  public  know 
the  contentions  of  both  sides  and  the  facts  and  arguments  to  sustain 
each  side  ?    Is  not  that  really  the  effect  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Krcttschsitt.  Yes;  but  I  disagree  with  you,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  so  far  as  letting  the  railroad  employees  know  about  it.  I 
think  that  is  very  important.  I  do  not  think,  in  this  last  contention, 
when  the  strike  vote  was  taken — I  will  change  that  and  say  I  know 
that  many  of  the  railroad  employees  did  not  know  what  they  were 
voting  for,  and  whither  they  were  drifting;  so  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  an  investigating  body  to  let  the  mass  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees also  know  just  what  the  contentions  are.  and  what  is  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  that  compulsory  investigation  is  also 
neces.sary  to  let  the  railway  executives  and  their  subordinates  know 
the  facts  also? 
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Mr.  Kbdttschnitt.  Well,  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  know,  because  they  are  generally  informed,  and  the  leaders 
of  labor  do  not  leave  them  in  much  doubt  as  to  what  they  want  and 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  they  do  not  get  it.  Still  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  no  amount  of  extra  information  that  you  could 
give  the  railroad  executives  could  possibly  hurt  them,  and  it  might 
possibly  aid  them. 

Mr,  biMS.  Then,  the  object  of  your  compulsory  investigation,  and 
precedent  action  of  other  sorts,  is  not  to  enable  the  railway  executives 
and  those  operating  under  them  to  know  more  about  the  facts  than 
they  already  know,  and  it  is  not  to  let  at  least  a  portion  of  the  em- 
ployees know,  but  only  the  other  portion  of  them,  from  which  the 
light  has  been  withheld,  either  by  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  find  out,  or 
by  the  controlling  officers  of  their  organizations  keeping  them  in  the 
darkness!  Now,  do  vou  think  it  would  be  possible  for  men  who  are 
engaged  in  earning  tneir  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  in 
all  sorts  of  organized-labor  service  connected  with  railway  operation, 
to  read  and  know  and  keep  u^  with  and  understand  the  facts  that 
are  being  laid  before  such  an  investigating  body,  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  end  of,  say,  30  or  60  or  90  days,  or  even  six  months,  that 
they  would  have  such  information  as  would  enable  them  to  take 
action,  based  upon  additional  information  that  came  to  th^D  from 
that  investigation,  throughout  this  entire  country  f 

Mr.  KRCTTSCHNrrr.  I  should  say,  as  to  most  of  them,  if  the  report 
were  not  too  long  and  too  involved,  they  would  know  all  about  it  in 
siz  hours. 

Mr.  Sms.  And  understand  itt 

Mr.  KHDTTacHNrrT.  And  understand  it  fully  in  six  days. 

Mr.  SiMB.  It  took  the  Members  of  Congress  a  good  deal  longer 
than  six  hours  to  understand  the  demands  that  were  made  by  labor — I 
mean  the  railway  trainmen — as  to  the  eight-hour  day ;  and  the  con- 
tention was  made  on  the  part  of  many  that  Congress  acted  without 
sufficient  knowledge,  without  knowing  what  it  was  doing;  that  it 
was  sandbagged;  that  it  was  duressed  with  political  possibilities, 
right  in  front  of  the  general  election. 

Mr.  Adamron.  I  hope  Judge  Sims  does  not  intend  to  hold  down 
the  standard  of  intelligence  of  the  rest  of  the  country  to  that  of  those 
who  are  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  these 
railway  trainmen,  if  within  six  hours  they  could  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  report  of  an  investigation  to  act  intelligently  upon  it,  when 
it  takes  the  Members  of  Congress  a  number  of  months. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Judge  Sims  does  not  want  to  put  himself  in  that 
cat^;orv. 

i&.  Sims.  No;  for  the  sake  of  the  chairman,  as  well  as  myself. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  stockholders  and  bondholders,  in  common  with 
the  executives,  should  be  informed,  as  well  as  the  trainmen  I 

Mr.  Kruttsciikitt,  I  assert  that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  a  gen- 
tleman entirely  unfamiliar  with  these  matters  to  comprehend  tnem 
at  once  is  no  reflection  whatever  on  his  intelligence.  Tne  trainmen's 
ability  to  understand  it  on  a  few  hours'  notice  is  not  surprising,  be- 
cause the  trainman  is  reading  about  matters  with  which  he  is  already 
quite  familiar,  and  all  he  has  to  learn  is  the  opinion  of  some  outside 
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body  on  matters  with  which  he  is  already  thoroughly  acquainted  and 
in  which  he  has  been  drilled  for  his  entire  railroad  life.  I  do  say, 
however,  that  I  think  in  six  days  anyone  could  read  and  understand 
such  a  report, 

Mr,  Sims,  Six  hours,  you  said. 

Mr,  KitiTTscHxiTT.  In  six  days,  I  say.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misun- 
dei-stood  about  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.-  I  think  we  clearly  understood  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  said  they  could  read  the  report  of  an  investigating 
body  and  understand  it  in  six  hours. 

iir.  KRtTTSciixrrT.  I  said  a  trainman  could  get  a  good  idea  of  it 
in  si\  hours. 

Mr.  Hamilton-.  And  that  he  would  certainly  know  all  about  it  in 
six  days. 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  Yes;  and  I  was  proceeding  to  say  that  anyone 
of  ordinary  intelligence  who  really  wanted  to  know  what  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  wei-e  could  read  the  report  of  such  an  investigating  body 
and  understand  it,  certainly  in  the  period  of  a  week. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  Mr,  Kruttschnitt,  I  can  not  free 
mynelf  fi-om  the  conclusion  or  the  surmise — I  will  not  call  it  a  "  con- 
clusion " — that  one  object  of  the  demand  for  tliis  previous  investiga- 
tion— I  mean  that  the  whole  object  of  the  demand  for  tliis  previous 
investigation  is  not  to  inform  the  parties  to  the  contest;  it  is  not  for 
the  information  of  the  parties  to  the  contest;  is  not  for  the  guidance 
of  the  parties  to  the  contest — I  mean  the  inmiediate  parties,  the  rail- 
way trainmen  and  the  railroad  executives — but  that  the  real  object 
more  than  anything  else  is  that  the  general  public  may  read  in  ad- 
vance the  report  of  a  committee  which  investigated  the  subject,  and 
which  makes  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  causes 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  And  merits 

Mr.  Sims,  And  merits  and  demerits  of  the  contention,  as  made  be- 
tween the  parties  themselves;  and  that  all  legislation  that  has  been 
proposed  to  the  end  that  no  strike  should  take  place  during  the 
period  of  investigation,  and  none  for  30  days  afterwards,  was  in 
order  that  the  public  might  be  sufficiently  influenced  to  cause  it  to 
bring  pre.^sure  to  bear,  either  on  the  railway  employees  or  on  the 
railway  executives,  or  both,  so  as  to  avoid  the  strike  in  that  way 

Senator  Towxsesd.  Do  you  object  to  that,  Mr.  Sims? 

Mr,  Sims.  I  am  asking  a  question  now ;  not  stating  my  own  opinion 
or  giving  any  testimony.  I  say  I  can  not  get  away  from  the  in- 
ference that  the  chief  purpose  in  having  this  previous  investigation 
is  to  influence  the  public  and  not  simply  to  enlighten  the  immediate 
parties  to  the  controversy.  Now,  is  or  is  not  that  the  fact,  or  is  not 
that  a  proper  inference? 

Mr,  KnuTTSCitNiTT.  I  could  answer  that  either  y«s  or  no.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  inform  the  public ;  but  I  have  already 
said  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  let  the  rank  and  file 
of  railroad  men,  as  well  as  shareholders  and  others,  learn  the  issues 
and  the  merits  of  a  controversy  also ;  in  other  words,  let  all  the  people 
know,  and  that  embraces  everybody.  If  a  man  knows  part  of  it 
already,  it  will  not  hurt  him  to  learn  a  little  more — to  learn  what  the 
opinion  of  an  outside  disinterested  hoard  is. 

Mr.  S1M8.  You  do  not  advocate  compulsory  arbitration,  and  I 
think  you  are  logical  in  that.  It  always  appeared  to  me  that  saying 
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"compulsory  arbitration"  is  equivalent  to  not  saying  arbitration 
at  all. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Judge,  what  did  the  Chair  understand  you  to  state 
yesterday  about  20  minutes? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  know  that  the  Chair  was  going  to  come  in 
and  aid  me  so  much,  for  which  I  thank  him.  As  I  said  before.  I 
do  not  feel  that  any  member  of  this  committee  ought  to  be  limited 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  not  even  develop  one  point  while  he 
is  on  it.  I  think  Mr.  Knittsclinitt  is  as  competent  to  give  us  light 
upon  the  subjects  about  which  we  are  investigating  as  any  man 
that  has  been  or  can  be  brought  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  I  beg  Judge  Sims's  pardon;  he  is  the  man  that  said 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  I  did  not  think  it  would  take  longer  than  that. 
It  all  depended  on  the  answers.  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  would 
take  more  than  20  minutes  to  ask  the  questions;  but  one  question 
leads  to  another. 

Mr.  Kbcttschnttt.  I  should  say,  Judge,  in  further  answer  to 
that  question,  that  I  think  the  report  of  a  disinterested  outside  body 
would  be  helpful  to  everyone.  I  am  looking  at  that  from  a  personal 
point  of  view.  If  I  had  preconceived  notions  about  some  issue  with 
our  employees  on  which  I  was  going  to  make  a  stand,  and  if  I  knew 
that  an  outside  impartial  body,  af^r  looking  into  it,  held  different 
views,  it  would  certainly  make  me  pause  and  ask  myself  whether  I 
was  quite  sure  that  I  was  right  or  not.  I  think  it  would  so  affect 
every  man  who  found  that  his  preconceived  notions  differed  from 
the  report  of  an  outside  investigating  body  composed  of  men  whose 
names  and  records  would  inspire  imiversal  respect  and  confidence. 
I  say  it  would  affect  me,  and  I  think  it  would  affect  everyone. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  was  trying  to  agree  with  you  about  when  I  was 
interrupted  was  that  I  do  not  understand  the  railway  owners — I 
mean  the  stockholders  or  those  representing  their  interests — to  de- 
mand compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr,  KRurrscHNiTT.  No.  I  defined  that  Monday,  when  I  read  my 
memorandum. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand,  and  I  agree  with  you  about  it,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned.  But  your  contention  is  that  during  this 
period  of  investigation,  and  until  such  time  afterwards  as  Congress 
may  determine,  there  must  be  no  leaving  of  the  service  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  employees  by  agreement  with  each  other  or  by  con- 
certed action,  and  that  the  leaving,  if  so  done,  shall  become  a  crime 
and  punishable  as  such.    Is  that,  or  not,  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  in  its  effect  upon  railway  service  and  railway  men, 
what  practical  difference  is  there  between  forcing  them  to  arbitrate 
something  that  they  do  not  want  to  arbitrate  and  forcing  them  to  re- 
main in  service  contrary  to  their  wish  and  will  until  an  investigation 
which  they  have  not  asked,  made  by  a  bodv  which  they  have  not 
selected,  shall  pass  upon  whether  or  not  that  particular  body  or 
committee  or  commission  agrees  with  them  in  the  demands  they 
have  made?  I  mean  in  its  effect. upon  labor  itself— would  thev  not 
regard  compulsory  arbitration  just  as  favorably  as  they  would 

Mr.  Kbdttschnitt.  I  have  not  suggested  compulsory  aTbitTftti<m. 
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Mr.  SiMB.  I  know  you  have  not.  You  abandoned  that;  and  now 
I  want  to  see  whether  or  not  you  are  ready  to  abandon  the  other. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  should  Inte  to  call  attention  to  some  testimony 
bcfoi-e  our  House  committee,  in  which  some  of  the  railway  employee 
leaders  declared  that  they  were  in  favor  of  investigation. 

Mr,  Sims.  Yes;  but  not  to  penalize  their  men  wr  quitting  service 
by  concerted  action  during  the  period  of  investigation. 

Mr,  Kbuttschnitt.  Of  course,  there  is  very  little  use  of  having  an 
investigation  if  the  parties  involved  conclude  to  act  on  their  own 
judgment  before  the  report  of  the  investigation  is  made. 

Mr,  Sims.  But  I  asked  youif  there  was  any  difference  in  practical 
effect  from  the  attitude  of  labor  and  from  the  interests  of  labor 
to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  compulsory  arbitration  of  their  matters 
in  dispute  or  being  compelled  to  serve  i-egardless  of  their  demands 
or  what  they  may  determine  to  be  their  interests  under  penal  laws 
during  the  period  that  a  committee  they  did  not  select  and  had  no 
part  in  the  selecting  should  pass  upon  whether  or  not  tlieir  demands 
ought  to  be  granted  or  not.  In  other  words,  is  not  compulsion  in  the 
one  instance  equivalent  in  its  effect  to  compulsion  in  the  other,  so 
far  as  labor  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  No,  sir.  In  my  mind  they  ai-e  entirely  differ- 
ent. It  is  entirely  different  if  some  one  having  power  over  me  should 
say,  "We  compel  you  to  submit  your  difference  to  arbitrators,  and 
we  compel  you,  under  pain  of  punishment,  to  abide  by  the  result." 
That  takes  away  from  me  liberty. 

Mr.  Sims.  Oh,  no ;  not  to  abide  by  the  result  but  submit  to  it.  That 
is  what  1  am  supposing  in  my  question.     You  submit  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  K«UTTSCHNITT.  What  is  arbitration  except  an  agreement  to 
submit  diffei-ences  to  selected  persons  and  to  abide  by  the  result?  If 
you  are  not  going  to  abide  by  the  result,  why  arbitrate? 

Mr,  Sims.  They  say,  absolutely  they  will  not  arbitrate  questions  of 
personal  relationship.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  talking  about. 
You  are  talking  about  compulsory  arbitration  and  a  personal  rela- 
tionship which  they  themselves  are  at  liberty  to  abandon  after  your 
arbitration  has  been  made.  They  can  cease  to  labor  after  it  is  made 
as  well  as  before 

Mr.  KRuTTSCHNm.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  dense  this  morning, 
but  I  really  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  your  question  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  I  have  answered  it  several  times  already. 
I  can  not  see  the  bearing  of  your  question  about  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion when  I  have  never  suggested  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know 

Mr,  Krdttschnitt.  You  asked  me,  if  I  understood  you  right, 
whether  there  is  any  difference  between  compelling  a  man  to  arbitrate 
and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  relations  with  his  employer  in  status 
quo  until  some  outside  disinterested  parties  could  mveatigate.  It 
seems  to  me  the  difference  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  night 
and  dav. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  its  effect  upon  compulsory  service  of  the  employee — 
that  is  what  I  mean — that  if  the  arbitration  should  take  three  months 
or  six  months,  he  is  compelled  to  stand  there  and  serve  as  a  railroad 
employee  pending  this  arbitration. 

Mr.  KEtjTTSCHNnT.  Then  he  should  never  have  entered  a  service  in 
which  he  assumes  an  obligation  to  the  public.     The  shareholders 
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surrender  many  of  their  rights  when  they  undertake  to  serve  tha 
people. 

Mr,  Sims.  And  if  you  do  not  have  compulsory  arbitration  and  you 
have  compulsory  investigation,  he  is  compelled  by  penal  provisuins 
to  reniain  in  service  during  the  period  or  investigation  and  report. 
So  both  involve  involuntary  servitude,  or  the  i>erniission  to  quit  the 
service  simply  as  an  individual,  and  not  acting  in  concert, 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  Judge,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  this  simile 
occui-s  to  me :  Every  day  in  contentions  between  individuals  the  courts 
step  in  and  tell  the  individual,  "Halt;  do  nothing  now  until  we 
investigate  this  matter." 

Mr.  Sims.  They  enjoin,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  KRDTracHSrrr.  Exactly.  Now.  what  is  the  difference?  The 
remedy  by  injunction  is  so  common  that  everybody  in  the  country 
knows  about  it.  The  court  simply  tells  the  litigants,  "Hold  up  no* 
and  do  nothing  until  we  look  into  this  matter,"  and  they  submit.  It 
dotis  not  seem  to  be  considered  any  particular  hardship.  It  bears  on 
everyone  alike. 

Mr,  Sims.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  court  of  equity  enjoining  s 
criminal  court  in  a  prosecution  for  crime? 

Mr.  KitriTscHxriT.  I  am  afraid  I  am  out  of  my  depth,  but  as  the 
Supi-onie  Court  has  affii'med  the  power  of  Congress  to  use  emergency 
remedies  in  emergencies— a  power  denied  by  many  able  lawyersr— 
I  assume,  although  no  lawyer,  that  it  can  forbid  action  pending 
investigation. 

Mr,  S1M8,  In  other  words,  the  injunction  applies  to  civil  reme- 
dies, and  to  equitable  civil  remedies,  and  involves  no  imprisonment 
at  all  unless  the  person  after  the  injunction  is  issued  should  violate 
it,  and  then  he  only  incurs  the  penalties  of  contempt  of  court.  But 
compulsory  arbitration  is  compulsory  service  during  investigation, 
and  is  a  service  enforced  and  continued  by  criminal  liabilities,  crim- 
inal penalties,  enforced  by  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  public — assumed, 
at  least — and  has  no  analog?  to  penalties  for  a  violated  injunction, 
which  is  a  civil  remedy,  as  I  see  it.  But  now  let  us  get  down  to  the 
practical.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  said  I  should  like  to  talk  with 
a  gentleman  who  did  not  shape  or  attempt  to  shape  all  his  answers 
with  reference  to  legality  or  illegality,  or  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
a  law  or  having  it  declared  void  by  a  court.  I  believe  it  is  admittctl. 
in  round  numbers,  generally,  that  the  railway  trainmen  that  wouM 
have  been  in  that  strike  if  they  had  all  joined  in  it  was  about  400.00(1. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kruttsciix  ITT.  I  really  do  not  know.  That  was  the  figure 
generally  used,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  correct  or  not, 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  approximate.  Now.  then,  organized  labor  en- 
gaged in  railway  service,  shop  men,  and  others  was  a  number  largi-r 
even  than  that,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr,  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  saw  it  stated  by  parties  who  were  favorable  to  the  rail- 
way position  about  the  matter,  that  there  were  about  1,800,000  em- 
ployees in  railway  service  in  the  same  railway  companies  that  were 
involved. 

Mr.  KRTJTTSciiNrrT.  If  you  mean  that  that  is  the  number  of  em- 
ployees less  these  trainmen,  I  think  that  is  about  rig^t.    I  think  then 
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are  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  railway  employees;  therefore 
that  total  less  400,000  would  be  about  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  ask  you  approximately  how  many  of  these 
employei':=  are  organized :  I  mean  those  in  labor  organizations, 

ilr.  Kruttsciinitt.  It  is  difficult — it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer 
that  question.  The  two  and  quarter  millions  is  the  number,  as  I 
rememtiei-,  determined  by  the  reports  to  the  commission,  as  the  cor- 
rect number  of  railway  employees.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them 
are  organized  and  how  many  are  not. 

Mr.  Sims,  Now,  the  arrogant  attitude  that  you  referred  to  had 
reference  largely  (o  the  four  brotherhoods,  as  I  understand;  that  is, 
yon  had  specific  reference  to  their  attitude? 

Mr.  KBiiTTScHNiTr.  Yes;  they  are  the  ones  who  have  been  doing 
the  talking. 

Mr.  Sims,  Yes;  and  making  it  known  what  their  attitude  was? 

Mr.  KncrrrscHNiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  this  country,  as  I  understand  it,  political  power  is 
about  the  highest  power  that  can  be  exercised,  and  the  political  nower 
of  the  organized  labor  within  railway  employments,  and  the  political 
power  of  all  other  organized  labor,  is  a  very  considerable  political 
power  in  i  he  United  States.  You  are  ready  to  admit  that,  are  you  not, 
that  it  is  so  large  as  to  amount  to  a  very  considerable  political  power? 
I  do  not  mean  partisan  power;  political  power. 

Mr.  KiiiTTSCHxirr.  Yes ;  that  can  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  one  of  the  objections  to  public  ownership  the 
political  power  that  the  employees  would  have  if  they  were  all  ap- 
pointed through  political  agencies? 

Mr.  Kkuttsciinitt.  Yes;  that  is  one  great  objection. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  how  is  it  going  to  be  possible  to  enforce  a  criminal 
statute  and  a  criminal  penalty  against  organized  railway  trainmen 
throughout  the  country  through  the  ordinary  machinery  of  criminal 
prosecutions?  In  other  words,  suppose  we  had  had  a  law  against 
striking  without  this  previous  investigation — a  criminal  law — that 
would  mvolve  felony  penalties,  a  penitentiary  offense,  and  then  sup- 
pose that  whole  400,000,  regardless  of  this  penal  law,  had  gone  out. 
Would  it  have  been  practically  possible  for  tlie  United  States  district 
courts  having  jurisdiction  to  have  successfully  prosecuted,  throughout 
the  entire  Union,  such  a  vast  number  of  criminals,  who  become  crimi- 
nals in  the  assertion  of  their  own  rights,  as  they  believed  or  claimed 
to  believe,  in  view  of  the  wide  extended  personal  sympathy  and  polit- 
ical influence  that  that  vast  number  of  men  would  have  throughout 
the  country?  Would  it  have  been  practically  possible  to  have  en- 
forced such  a  law  by  criminal  prosecutions  if  they  had  to  actually  be 
applied?  In  other  words,  would  not  the  very  magnitude  of  enforcing 
the  law  itself  break  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  I  can  not  conceive,  judge,  that  99,600,000  peo- 
ple should  admit  that  any  400,000  should,  because  of  their  numbers, 
political  influence,  or  any  other  reason,  have  permission  to  violate 
the  laws  with  impunity.  If  necessary,  I  think  tlic  99,000,000  should 
assert  the  rights  of  the  majority,  which  rules  in  this  country,  and 
should  say.  "  Our  repre.sentatives  having  enacted  such  and  such  laws, 
every  person  in  this  country,  to  the  last  one  of  the  hundred  millions, 
must  ooey  that  law  regardless  of  cost  or  consequences." 
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Mr.  Sims.  You  are  speakins;  now  from  a  theoretical  standpoint. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  WeII,rdo  not  know  what  you  call  a  theoretical 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  question  was  theoretical,' 

Mr.  Sims.  No;  it  was  practical, 

Mr.  KBuTTscHNrrr,  That  is  my  opinion.  You  ask  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  enforce  the  law  aj^ainst  400,000  people  if  they  chose  to 
ignore  it.    I  say  it  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is  patent— yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  reference  to  the  400,000  committing  this  crime 
simiiltaneously  and  by  concerted  action;  not  that  some  one  of  the 
400,000  should  assert  his  right  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  KmrrrsciiKiTT.  I  would  not  modifv  my  answer,  whether  it 
was  one  or  400,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course,  your  answer  should  be  as  you  think.  Xow, 
what  is  practically  impossible  might  just  about  as  well  be  physically 
impossible,  so  far  as  legi.slative  and  administrative  questions  are  con- 
cerned. Now,  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  that  if  there  had 
been  just  such  a  law  passed  as  has  been  advocated  and  asked  for, 
making  it  a  crime  for  these  400,000  men  to  strike  without  first  serv- 
ing the  railroad  for  so  long  a  time — that  is,  three  months  or  six 
months,  whatever  you  please,  pending  the  investigation  and  a  re- 
quired time  afterwards — that  if  they  had  violated  it  by  concerted 
action,  for  the  reasons  given — that  they  denied  the  right  of  Congress 
to  make  it  a  crime  for  these  men  in  a  body  to  select  their  employees 
or  to  refuse  to  continue  an  employment  already  entered  into — I  do 
not  believe,  nor  can  I  think  it  is  even  possible — practically  possible — 
that  there  could  be  successful  prosecutions  throughout  the  United 
Stales  of  these  400,000  criminals;  I  mean  criminals  in  the  sense  of 
violating  this  criminal  law;  that  the  power  they  have  in  politics, 
which  is  perhaps  no  greater  than  any  other  400,000  representative 
men  would  have,  the  sympathy  of  other  labor  organizations,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  people,  would  be  such  that  the  prosecutions  would 
absolutely  break  down  and  be  absolutelv  worthle.ss  and  ineffective, 
and  thatthere  would  be  a  demand  made  upon  Congress,  upon  every 
Jlember  of  Congress  seeking  reelection 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  ask  a  question.  Jt'dge? 

Mr.  Sims.  In  a  moment.  (Continuing:)  Tliat  he  should  vote  to 
repeal  or  modify  this  law,  and  that  the  repeal  would  promptly  follow. 

Sir.  Hamiltox.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  you,  Judge  Sims,  whether 
the  railroad  history  of  Australia  has  any  bearing  on  this  question 
that  vou  are  raising. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  answer  your  question. 
In  other  words,  if  it  is  impracticable,  if  vou  can  not  enforce  a  law. 
what  is  the  use  of  merely  irritating  the  pulilic  by  passing  it  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Wliy  not  go  to  a  practical  illustration  rather  than 
indulge  in  conjecture ! 

Mr.  KRCTTsCHNnr.  Law,  I  think,  has  been  defined  as  the  crystalli- 
zation of  public  opinion.  If  we  accept  your  assumption  that  the 
entire  public  would  be  in  sympathy  with  400,000  men  if  they  engaged 
in  breaking  the  law,  I  think  we  then  might  just  as  well  admit  that 
our  whole  system  of  government  is  a  failure,  and  any  namber  of 
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people,  no  matter  how  small,  if  tliey  can  win  over  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  generally  can  do  as  they  please  and  run  the  country 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  And  I  confess  that  I  can 
not  see  the  object  of  imagining  tliese  difSculties  when  our  neighbors 
just  across  the  border  have  been  doing  what  I  am  advocating  that 
we  should  do  for  a  number  of  years,  and  through  their  public  officers 
and  through  t}ie  railwajs  that  lia^e  been  affected  by  these  laws,  they 
say,  successfully.  Are  we  not  simply  alarming  ourselves  by  creating 
bogey  men?  Why  should  it  not  work  on  this  side  of  the  border  as 
it  does  on  the  other  side  of  the  border? 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  investigation,  which  you  are  contending  for,  as 
admitted  by  yourself,  prior  to  a  strike,  after  the  investigation  has 
been  made,  is  to  affect  public  opinion;  in  other  words,  to  cause  as 
many  of  the  public  to  take  your  si«(e  of  this  controversy  bv  reason  of 
this  investigation  as  possible,  and  thus  to  affect  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  Put  it  a  little  differently,  that  the  object  of 
my  suggestion  is  to  get  the  public  properly  informed,  so  that  they 
will  take  sides  with  those  who  are  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  believing,  of  course,  that  your  side  is  right. 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt.  Not  necessarily — with  the  side  that  is  right. 
This  tribunal  will  say  which  side  they  think  is  right  and  what  the 
merits  are,  and  I  think  it  will  follow  necessarily  that  when  the  re- 
port is  given  wide  publicity  that  the  public  generally  will  agree 
with  these  impartial  investigators  and  will  array  themselves  on  the 
side  which  is  pronounced  in  the  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  a  matter  of  course.,  nobody  is  going  to  contend,  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt,  that  individuals,  either  singly  or  by  concert  of  action, 
have  a  right  to  obey  or  ignore  laws  just  at  their  sweet  will.  I  am 
not  assuming  that  ctbioally  or  legally  they  have  the  right;  I  am  com- 
menting on  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  such  a  law  where  it  takes 
12  men  to  agree  unanimously  that  these  parties  are  guilty,  and  I  do 
not  believe  myself,  with  what  experience  I  have  had,  observing  and 
reading  on  such  mattei-s,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effectually  prose- 
cute and  convict  400,000  men  all  over  this  country  who  violated  this 
law  simultaneously  and  at  the  same  time,  and  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions running  on  the  offense  would  be  the  same.  I  believe  that  you 
conid  not  get  juries  enough  or  officers  enough;  that  the  means  of 
enforcing  the  law  would  break  down  absolutely  and  you  would  very 
likely,  by  any  attempt  to  prosecute  406.000  laborers  at  one  time, 
create  such  a  public  sentiment  through  the  efforts  they  would  make 
and  the  personal  contact  they  would  have  with  the  votes  generally 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  such  a  law  upon  the  statute  books. 

Now,  why  not  take  a  view  of  this  thing  which  is  practical  and 
which  is  possible?  I  do  not  believe  that  is  possible,  regardless  of 
whether  we  have  the  constitutional  right  and  power  to  do  it  or  not. 
Is  it  wise  to  undertake  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  KamTSCHNrrr.  I  want  to  cull  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  in  a  report 
dated  November  1.  1915,  gives  the  figures  as  to  the  success  of  the 
measures  taken  in  Canada  to  prevent  strikes.  I  gave  you  mv  opinion, 
formed  from  the  report  of  an  officer  whom  I  sent  to  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  into  the  matter;  I  gave  you  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Canadian  minister  of  labor,  and  I  gave  you  the  opinion  of  the 
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ex-Canadian  minister  of  labor,  piven  to  me  orally,  and  also  made  pub- 
lic in  an  address  in  New  York  City,  and  I  ^ave  yon  the  report  of  n 
commission  created  by  you  that  has  examined  this  matter  and  re- 
ported on  it  and  say  it  is  successful.  Now,  if  that  does  not  convince 
you  of  the  practicability  of  doing  something  of  that  sort,  I  confess  I 
am  at  the  end  of  my  rope;  I  can  not  say  anything  more. 

Mr.  Sius.  I  am  confinmg  this  largely  to  the  propased  strike  of  the 
railway  trainmen  that  was  prevented  by  the  passage  of  the  Adamstm 
law  from  the  fact  that  you,  as  well  as  others,  have  referred  continu- 
ally to  the  power  that  organized  labor  in  that  instance  seemed  to  have 
been  able  to  exert  somewnerc  from  the  attitude  that  they  took.  Now, 
of  course,  a  strike  on  a  short  railroad,  one  perhaps  involving  only  a 
single  State,  might  not  have  the  same  effect  all  over  the  United 
States  in  prosecuting  all  those  who  violated  that  law  in  that  particu- 
lar locality  that  it  would  have  if  the  prosecution  applied  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  individuals  all  over  the  United  States,  as  it  would  have 
applied  to  these  400,000  striking  brotherhoods.  As  I  say,  suppose 
there  had  been  a  law  at  the  time,  and  they  all  had  violated  it,  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  successfully  prosecute  those  who  violated  it 
by  convicting  them?  There  would  have  been  no  question  about  the 
evidence;  there  would  have  been  no  question  whatever  of  that  kind, 
but  I  believe  it  was  Burke  who  said,  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
that  we  can  not  indict  a  whole  nation;  neither  can  we  pet  a  public 
sentiment  that  would  want  to  send  to  the  jails  and  prisons  of  this 
country  400,000  otherwise  law-abiding  good  citizens  at  one  time,  be- 
cause they  contended  for  the  right  to  quit  work  by  concerted  action, 
regardless  of  this  law  requiring  them  to  serve  for  so  long  a  time 
pending  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  said  that  about  the  electors  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  Sims.  Anyhow,  it  was  said  by  a  verv  able  man  in  England- 
It  might  not  have  been  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  do  you  say  said  it? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  it  was  Burke. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  Edmund  Burke. 

Mr.  Sims.  Why  not  resort  to  some  other  means  which  can  be  ob- 
tained and  which  can  be  enforced  and  which  perhaps  will  grow  in 
popularity  after  it  is  done?  I  am  by  this  like  I  am  by  thinking  that 
you  can  deprive  all  the  States  of  the  United  States  of  the  powers 
which  they  are  exercising  through  their  commissions  simply  by  show- 
ing that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  railroad  credit  or  railroad  own- 
ers to  do  such  a  thing.  There  are  some  things,  of  course,  that  are 
more  to  be  considered  than  profits  of  railway  investors — more  than 
the  profits  of  railway  owners  or  owners  of  any  other  kind  of  prop- 
erty. But,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  railway 
owners  of  this  country  at  this  time  have  any  fears  whatever,  as  far 
as  I  can  see  it,  of  going  to  Government  ownership  or  of  destructive 
State  regulation. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  the  reasons  why  I  think  so.  If  I  owned  a 
piece  of  property  and  I  thought  it  was  going  to  become  less  valuable 
for  any  reason,  I  would  not  go  out  and  advertise  that  fact;  I  would 
try  to  sell  that  piece  of  property,  and  I  would  say  nothing  at  all 
about  what  may  affect  adversely  its  value  when  I  undertook  to  sell  it 
But  if  I  think  it  is  continuously  going  to  become  less  valuable  and 
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Inns  desirable,  I  will  first  try  to  sell  it  before  I  make  known  the  rea- 
sons why  I  do  so.  Now,  here  is  an  attempt  to  seek  national  legisla- 
tion, which  they  have  a  right  to  seek,  by  showing  that  railway  credit, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  breaking  down.  If  I  thought  that  the  rail- 
way people,  the  railway  owners,  the  owners  of  railway  stock,  all 
believed  it  was  breaking  down,  my  opinion  is  that  instead  of  adver- 
tising to  the  counti-y  and  the  world  the  facts  which  they  allege  are 
causing  the  breakdown,  and  for  which  they  are  asking  legislation, 
that  they  would  say  nothing  about  the  symptoms  of  the  breakdown, 
but  would  be  trying  to  sell  their  property  by  present  methods — I 
mean  by  sale  of  the  stocks. 

Now,  not  speaking  in  a  restricted  way  at  all,  or  in  a  contemptuous 
way,  but  it  looks  like  all  railway  owners  have  become  all  at  once  an 
organized  body  of  "  calamity  howlers."  All  of  them  are  maintaining 
that  if  something  is  not  done  along  these  lines  the  railroad  operations 
will  absolutely  break  down;  that  is,  the  service  of  the  railroads  to  the 
country;  that  they  can  not  possibly  finance  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try; that  they  can  not  find  a  market  for  their  bonds  and  stocks,  and 
giving  the  whole  public  the  reasons  why  they  think  so,  and  yet  the 
stock  market  for  these  identical  securities  is  not  declining  as  a  rule, 
and  the  owners  of  these  stocks,  who  say  they  are  going  to  oe  wrecked 
and  robbed,  are  not  selling  them  in  any  increa,sing  volume.  If  you 
want  the  country  to  believe  that  railroad  securities  are  becoming  less 
valuable  all  the  time — I  mean  stocks  and  bonds — the  best  evidence 
would  be  a  declining  value  and  an  effort  of  the  present  owners  to 
dispose  of  them  to  other  people,  even  at  a  loss. 

In  ordinary,  private  transactions,  buying  and  selling  wheat,  com, 
cotton,  or  any  other  large  product  that  covers  a  wide  area  of  the 
country,  if  you  want  to  stop  sales  advance  the  price  rapidly ;  if  you 
want  to  stop  sales  reduce  the  price  rapidly.  I  live  in  a  cotton  coun- 
try and  know  its  effect.  If  cotton  begins  to  advance  rapidly,  every 
man  who  has  got  a  bale  of  cotton  says,  "I  will  hold  on  a  little 
longer."  If  it  declines  rapidly,  lie  will  say, "  This  is  only  temporary, 
and  I  will  hold  it  a  little  longer."  Therefore,  bringing  forth  indict- 
ments of  present  conditions  of  railway  property  and  the  laws  affect- 
ing it  certainly  ought  to,  if  generally  believed  by  the  country,  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  values  of  these  securities  if  the  public  took 
thetie  statements  as  serious  and  believed  that  the  evils  predicted  are 
likely  to  take  place.  Now,  if  you  are  sure  you  can  bring  about  the 
legislation  which  you  seek,  which  would  be  remedial  according  to 
your  judgment,  then  I  could  see  the  wisdom  of  making  this  fight 
just  as  you  are  making  it;  but  not  believing  it  is  possible  to  get  wnat 
you  wish  to  get,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  only  augmenting  the  troubles 
the  railroads  will  eventually  have  to  contend  with,  and  that  Congress 
can  only  do  that  which  their  constituents  indorse. 

This  last  statement  is  not  intended  as  a  question,  but  simply  as  a 
suggestion,  as  I  am  going  to  quit.  That  is  my  valedictory  observa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  will  you  proceed  to  examine  the 
witness? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  really  feel  I  ought  not  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee.     I  have  only  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sustained  by  precedent  as  well  as  theory 
in  your  right  to  examine  as  long  as  you  please. 
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Mr.  Hami(.ton.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  about  the  speed  of 
freight  trains  a  while  ago,  I  believe  a  day  ago.  How  rapidly  is  the 
electrification  of  railroad  lines  proceeding?  Can  you  give  some 
statement  in  relation  to  that? 

Mr.  KHuTTsCHNrrr.  I  think  I  can,  from  memory,  give  you  the 
principal  electrifications.  The  first  extensive  one  was  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  traffic  thi-ough  the  Park  Avenue  Tunnel,  at  New  York, 
of  the  New  Yoik  Central  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford. The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  first  electrified  to 
Stanford,  a  distance  of  32  miles  from  New  York.  They  have  re- 
cently extended  the  electrification  to  New  Haven,  which  is  about  72 
or  73  miles  from  New  York.  Both  of  those  electrifications  were 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  clear  at 
the  Park  Avenue  Tunnel.  It  was  hastenSi  by  a  very  bad  accident 
that  preceded  the  electrification  by  two  or  three  years,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  people  were  killed  through  the  obscuring  of  a  signal 
by  the  smoke  of  a  preceding  train.  That  electrification,  therefore, 
was  inspired  by  motives  of  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the 
passengers  only,  not  from  economic  motives. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  recently  electrified  part  of  its  heavy- 
grade  line. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  has  electrified  their  line 
through  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  where  they  get  electric  power 
generated  by  water  power  at  very  low  rates. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway,  1  think,  has  electrified  a  short  part 
of  its  line  througlrtheir  Summit  Tunnel,  for  the  same  reason  the 
New  Haven  did,  to  get  rid  of  the  smoke  and  gases.  They  had  several 
bad  accidents  there  through  wliich  enginemen  and  firemen  were  over- 
come by  the  gases,  and  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Those,  as  I  remember,  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  changes  of 
steam  into  electrotraction  in  the  United  States,  except  the  Southern 
Pacific  suburban  lines  on  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  serv- 
ing the  San  Francisco  public  and  the  publics  of  IJerkdey.  Ala- 
meda, Oakland,  and  suburban  towns  east  of  Oakland.  That  was 
formerly  a  steam  service  that  was  converted  into  electricity  on  ac- 
count of  the  continued  objections  and  complaints  of  the  citizens  of 
the  noise  made  by  the  escape  of  the  steam  locomotives  and  the  smoke. 

We  have  had  three  or  four  reports  made  ourselves  on  the  possible 
electrification  of  our  Sierra  Nevada  grade,  which  is  a  very  hea^y 
grade,  between  Sacramento  and  Truckee,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  and  also  for  our  heavy  grade  over  the  Siskiyou  Moun- 
tains, that  divide  California  from  Oregon.  We  had  both  those  in- 
vestigations made  purely  from  motives  of  economy.  The  electric 
companies  had  criticized  the  steam  operation  and  said  they  could 
convince  us  that  electricity  was  better  and  cheaper,  and  we  told  them 
to  go  ahead,  tliat  we  were  ready  to  be  convinced,  and  if  they  could 
operate  cheaper  than  we  could  with  coal  we  would  make  the  change; 
but  thev  never  could  convince  us. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  the  present  state  of  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity, is  it  considered  cheaper  to  move  heavy  freight  by  electricity? 

Mr,  KHDTrsciisnr.  Heavy  freight  is  being  moved  by  electricity, 

ilr.  Hamilton.  Then  that  is  in  practical  operation,  as  I  under- 
stand you? 
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Mr.  KRUTThCHNrrr.  Yes;  but  except  in  abnormal  conditions,  there 
is  no  money  in  it.     It  costs  you  more. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Would  it  be  possible  to  move  freight  more  rapidly 
with  electricity? 

ilr.  Kruttschmtt.  No;  it  is  a  question  of  the  amount  of  power 
yoii  use.  You  can  move  a  freight  train  just  as  fast  as  you  like  by 
either  steam  or  electricity. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  there  would  be  no  advantage  as  to  the  rapid 
movement  of  freight  in  the  electrification,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  KnuTTscHNiTT.  No;  unless  tlie  conditions  were  such  that  the 
<'<->Kt  of  your  electric  motive  power  and  cost  of  operation  and  the 
interest  on  the  additional  fixed  plant  were  less  than  the  interest  on 
that  part  of  your  steam  plant  that  you  could  discard  by  using  elec- 
tricity  and  the  cost  of  the  power  developed  by  the  consumption  of 
coal  or  oil  and  cost  of  operation.  That  really,  to  continue  the  answer, 
was  tile  reason  we  did  not  electrify  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  We  con- 
sidered the  cost  of  moving  the  traffic  with  power  by  burning  coal 
in  tlie  locomotive  fire  box,  as  contrasted  with  the  cost — that  is,  the 
interest  on  tlie  hydroelectric  development,  using  some  streams  in  the 
mountains,  long  transmission  lines,  and  the  cost  of  the  electric  loco- 
motives, crediting  the  project  with  the  cost  of  the  steam  locomotives 
released,  which  we  could  use  elsewhere.  Now,  tliere  was  no  money, 
as  I  remember  it,  but  the  report  is  four  or  five  years  old,  but  it 
iigiired  out  about  this  way :  Wc  could  save  about  $400,000  a  year  on 
our  coal  bills,  but  our  bill  for  interest  and  maintenance  of  the  electric 
property,  which  would  be  superadded  to  everything  wo  liad,  amounted 
to  much  more  than  $400,000,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  was  easy 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  change  to  electric  power. 

Mr.  H.iMiLTON.  I  understood  tliat  some  witnesses  were  to  be  pre- 
sented who  had  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  Government 
ownership,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  regard  for  the  other 
members  of  the  comraittee,  I  will  not  ask  any  further  questions  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Adamsun.  You  noe4  not  limit  yourself.     Go  on  and  inquire. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  I  will  ask  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Mr.  Doremus,  will  you  examine  the  witness? 

Mr.  DonEMus.  I  only  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  the  wit- 
ness. You  give  us  as  your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  that  I  think 
is  shared  in  by  a  great  many  people,  that  the  railroads,  under  private 
ownership,  are  largely  broken  down.  Do  you  regard  the  great  con- 
tributing cause  for  that  condition  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have 
numerous  masters,  i-epresented  by  railroad  commissions  and  public- 
utility  commissions  in  the  various  States,  instead  of  one  controlling 
authority  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnttt.  That  is  one  of  the  potent  causes,  the  numerous 
ordei-s,  sometimes  conflicting,  issued  by  those  numerous  masters.  The 
oifects  of  these  orders  are  very  far-reaching  and  cumulative,  and 
when  there  is  an  order  that  affects  our  company,  we  will  sav,  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000  or  $600,000  a  year,  and  another  one  $200,000  a 
year,  and  you  go  on  through  the  list  and  finally  find  that  the  resultant 
of  all  the.se  ordei-s  is  perhaps  several  million  dollars  a  year,  in  the  end 
it  becomes  very  burdensome. 

Mr.  Doremcs.  Do  you  consider  it  the  principal  contributing  cause 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  roacls? 
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Mr.  KRUTTscHMrrr.  I  do.  I  consider  that  and  tlie  rapid  rises  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  tlie  principal  causes.  The  railroad;^ 
have  no  means  of  offsetting  the  i-apid  rises  in  the  cost  of  the  materials 
and  the  cost  of  wages  except  by  seeking  to  operate  their  properties 
more  efficiently.  They  can  not  raise  the  price  of  the  comm<xlit\" — 
transportation— that  they  manufacture,  as  manufacturers  of  all  oUier 
commodities  do, 

Mr.  DoREMUS,  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  you  think  the  financial 
mismanagement  of  American  railroads  is  responsible  for  the  present 
conditions? 

Mr.  Krutts(:hnitt.  That  I  touclied  on  before  you  came  to  the 
committee.  I  will  repeat  it  briefly;  that  tliere  has  been  dishonest 
management,  1  am  sony  to  say,  in  the  railroad  business,  and  that 
has  affected  lo  a  certain  extent,  but  1  do  not  think  to  any  very  great 
extent,  the  confidence  of  investoi's  in  their  securities.  At  the  end 
of  1914  there  were  09  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers ;  69  roads  with 
bonds  to  tlie  amount  of  altout  one  thousand  eight  hundred  mitlions 
of  dollars ;  were  not  paying  any  interest  on  their  bonds  at  all,  and,  of 
course,  nothing  on  their  stock ;  and  tliere  was  a  large  number  of  other 
i-oads  representing  four  thousand  or  forty-five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  of  stock  that  were  not  paying  any  dividends.  Xow,  the  pro- 
portion of  roads  that  went  into  receiverships  through  dishonesty  was 
about  7  or  8  per  cent  o£  the  total.  In  the  same  period,  covering  four 
years,  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shows  that  46 
national  banks  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  23  of  those,  or 
50  per  cent  of  the  total,  failed  through  dishonesty.  In  other  words, 
the  proportion  for  the  national  banks  was  about  six  times  jls  groat 
as  for  tlie  railroads.  These  dishonest  failures  have  not  affectea  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  national  banks,  or  in  their  securities — 
they  keep  on  buying.  They  appreciate  that  in  all  businesses  you  have 
black  slieep,  but  if  the  business  in  the  main  is  well  managed  they 
charge  the  existence  of  those  black  sheep  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  they  go  on  about  their  business  and  invest  in  stocks;  and 
so  they  do  with  the  railroads. 

Mr.  DoREJius.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMDS,  You  were  speaking  particularly  of  dishonest  man- 
agement of  railroads.  I  presume  that  it  is  as  easy  to  wreck  a  rail- 
road by  mismanagement  as  by  what  you  term  dishonest  manage- 
ment?    That  would  be  true,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KRunsciiNiTT.  Yes;  except  one  would  be  unintentional  and 
the  other  intentional. 

Mr.  DoREMns.  Yes;  but  the  effect  might  be  the  same,  whether 
brought  about  by  dishonest  management  or  mismanagement! 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt,  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMUs,  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  the 
Hartford  &  New  Haven  Eailroad? 

Mr.  Kruttsciinitt.  Xot  except  as  a  general  reader  would  be 
familiar  witli  it. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Could  you  suggest  a  remedy  in  the  way  of  Fetleral 
legislation  that  would  prevent  a  i-ecuri-cnce  of  the  experience  of  the 
Hartford  &  New  Haven '. 
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Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  I  think  you  have  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
row.  The  financial  operations  as  well  as  the  physical  operations  of 
railroad  properties  are  inspected  and  examined  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  mast  minutely,  and  the  carriers  are  required  to 
report  to  the  commission  annually,  in  the  greatest  detail,  everything 
that  has  been  done  during  the  year.  The  control  would  be  absolute 
if  the  issnnnce  of  all  securities  were  placed  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Has  not  that  been  true  for  a  long  time,  under  section 
20  of  the  commerce  act? 

Mr.  Krittschnitt.  The  section  may  be  the  same,  but  the  inspec- 
tion has  become,  year  by  year,  closer  and  closer. 

Mr.  ADAM80N.  That  is,  the  section  has  been  better  complied  with? 

Mr.  KRUTTsniMiT.  Yes.  I  think  T  know  what  Mr.  Doremus  refers 
to  in  the  New  York,  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford.  As  I  say,  in  a  general 
way,  I  know  that  there  was  considernble  excitement  on  account  of 
a  revelation  of  Iheir  improvident  investments,  that  ran  back  10  or 
12  or  15  years.  Those  investments  antedated  the  time  when  this  very 
close  insjjection  of  accounts  was  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.    They  were  brought  to  light  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  DoREMis.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  we  already  have 
the  legal  machinery  whieh,  if  it  had  been  put  in  motion,  would  hava 
averted  the  misfortune  that  overtook  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  ? 

Mr.  KBuTTSCiyiirrT.  I  think  if  they  had  been  put  in  motion  at  the 
time  those  expenditures  were  being  made,  which,  as  I  say,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  I  trace  back  10  or  15  years  ago,  it  would  not  have  occurred, 

Mr.  Thom.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  there,  Mr.  Doremus? 

Mr.  DoREMf.s,  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  TiioM.  My  understnnding  is  that  a  part  of  the  general  report 
is  that  there  shall  be  a  power  conferred  by  Congress  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  sujjervise  the  issuance  of  securities. 

Mr,  Doremus.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  draw  out  from  the  wit- 
ness— whether  he  thought  that  would  have  a  corrective  effect  ? 

Mr.  KKcnistHNiTT.  That  would  increase,  very  largely,  the  power 
of  the  conuni.s-sion  to  stop  just  such  abuses.  Its  authority  would  be 
complete  and  absohite. 

Mr.  DoREMLs.  Your  railroad,  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  a  dividend 
producer,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  IvRtnTsctiKiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoREMDS.  What  dividend  does  that  road  pay  now? 

Mr.  Kruitschnitt.  Six  per  cent, 

Mr.  DoHEMos.  That  is,  on  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  KKunsciiNnT.  It  has  no  stock  but  common. 

Mr.  Doremus.  All  common ;  no  preferred  ? 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  No, 

Mr.  DoHEMUS.  How  long  has  it  been  paying  G  per  cent? 

Mr.  KRUTTsciiKnT.  Since  about  1007. 

Mr.  Doremus.  What  dividends  did  the  road  pay  previous  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt,  I  will  have  to  make  a  mental  computation, 
which  may  not  be  accurate,  but  will  be  reasonably  so.  In  1905, 1  per 
cent;  in  1906  it  was  2.8  per  cent;  then  after  that  the  dividends  seem 
to  have  been  reasonably  regular  at  6  per  cent.  ,  ■  i 
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'Mr.  DoREMus.  You  have  never  paid,  then,  more  than  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  No. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  that  began  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  KRcTTscHNm.  Yes;  and  from  the  incorporation  of  the  coni> 
pany,  in  December,  1885,  up  to  1905  no  dividends  at  all  were  paid, 
though  the  siirphis  ran  from  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  up  to  3  per 
rent  in  those  years.  In  other  words,  that  surplus  was  earned,  but  it 
was  not  divided  up  and  given  to  the  shareholders. 

Mr.  DoREiius.  Would  it  be  fair  to  assume,  from  what  you  have 
said,  that  the  multiplicity  of  regulation  which  has  grown  up  in  recent 
years  has  not  seriously  affected  the  welfare  of  your  shareholders? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  You  mean  in  that  from  1907  to  date  they  have 
paid  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  DoREMus,  And  that  previous  to  that  time  you  paid  practically 
no  dividends. 

Mr.  KHCTTscHsrrT,  The  property  was  being  developed  at  that 
time ;  development  was  going  on. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  And  previous  to  1907  your  earnings  were  put  back 
into  the  property,  and  that  accounts  for  the  failure  to  pay  dividends? 

Mr.  KRUTTsciiNiTr.  I  just  said  that  whatever  we  earned,  which 
varied  from  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  was 
put  back  into  the  property ;  but,  continuing  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. I  would  say  that  the  fact  of  paying  a  6  per  cent  dividend  and 
borrowing  money,  which  was  put  into  the  property,  at  rates  of  some- 
times 6  per  cent  and  at  times  5  per  cent  or  over  5  per  cent,  is  not  an 
evidence  of  any  very  great  prosperity ;  not  evidence  of  such  prosperity 
as  would  make  the  securities  of  the  company  very  attractive  to  in- 
vestors, when  other  concerns  were  doing  so  much  better. 

Mr.  DoBEMns.  What  is  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  now? 

Mr.  Kruttsciixitt.  From  93  to  95.  You  will  observe  that  that  is 
very  low  for  a  6  per  cent  stock. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  Yes.  I  suppose  it  has  been  much  higher  than  that, 
has  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Krcttschnitt.  Yes;  I  think  it  went  up  at  one  time  to  l-2."i 
or  130. 

Mr.  DoREMDs.  Your  stock  purchased  on  the  market  at  93 — did  vou 
say— to  95? 

Mr.  KRuTTsciiNiTr.  Yes.  I  think  the  last  I  noticed — I  looked  in 
this  morning's  paper,  and  my  recollection  is  it  was  about  95. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  would  yield  a  net  return  to  an  investor  of 
something  above  6  per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttsciinitt.  A  little  over  6. 

Mr.  Doremus.  You  were  telling  us  yesterday  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  coat  of  coal  to  your  company.  Have  you  made  any  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  the  extremely  high  price  of  coal? 

Mr.  KRDTTsciiNrrr.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Doremus.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  to  the  committee  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  that  railroads  have  to  pav 
for  coal  ? 

Mr.  KBurrsciiKiTT.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  DoHEMus.  Are  you  in  favor  of  national  incorporation  of  rail- 
roads? 
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Mr.  KBCTTBCHNrrr.  National  incorporation  of  railways?  Yoii 
mean  Government  ownership? 

Mr.  DoKEHDS.  No;  I  mean  the  national  incorporation  as  distin- 
guished from  incorporation  under  State  charters — Federal  incor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Kkuttschnitt.  Yes,  That  is  the  proposition  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here;  that  is,  that  the  railroads  be  required  to  take  out 
Federal  charters. 

Mr.  DoKEUiTS.  I  was  not  here.  I  wanted  to  know  as  to  whether  you 
believed  in  that  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  given  any  consideration 
to  the  question  of  how 

Mr.  TiioM.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  get  that  answer 
in.    Mr.  Doremus  said  he  was  not  clear  as  to  your  attitude. 

Mr.  Doremus.  I  am  very  clear  now  that  he  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  KFTnrscHNiTT.  Yes;  I  am  in  favor  of  the  roads  getting 
Federal  incorporation. 

Mr.  DoREMTTS.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  given  any  consideration 
to  how,  in  the  event  we  nationalize  the  railroads  through  Federal 
incorporation,  the  property  of  the  old  corporations  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  corporations? 

Mr.  KBDTTSCHNirr.  The  question  of  details — indeed,  the  entire 
question  as  it  was  first  broached  in  our  deliberations  and  in  com- 
mittees— was  submitted  to  counsel,  and  he  went  over  the  proposed 
Federal  incorporation  and  advised  the  directors  that  it  was  practical 
and,  he  thought,  desirable;  and  I  can  not  answer  you  many,  if  any, 
questions  about  the  details,  because  I  am  relying  on  his  judgment. 

Mr.  DoREHUs.  That  is  more  of  a  legal  question,  anyway. 

Mr.  KBOTTSCHNrrr.  Yes,  it  is;  ana  I  have  acted  on  the  judgment 
of  counsel. 

Mr.  DoKEMTTB.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ad.\m80K,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  in  speaking  of  the  electrification 
of  roads,  the  force  is  not  developed  sufficiently  as  yet — the  electrical 
energy  of  the  country — to  enable  you  to  secure  that  energy  cheaply 
enough  to  operate  the  railroads  on  an  extensive  scale  by  electricity, 
isitf 

Mr.  Krdttschsitt.  We  have  not  yet  found  cheap  enough  power, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  replace  the  steam. 

Mr.  Adambom.  At  present  does  the  equipment  for  electrification  cost 
as  much  as  the  current  itself—your  connecting  lines  and  your  other 
equipment — transmission  lines? 

Mr.  Khdttschnitt.  The  equipment  is  very  costly,  I  am  going  to 
give  you  the  best  information  I  have  got,  I  have  a  fairly  accurate 
memory,  and  my  recollection  is  that  for  the  electrification  of  our 
Sierra  Nevada  grade,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  the  capital  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  put  in  the  generating  plants  near  the  water 
power  that  we  proposed  to  use,  the  cost  of  the  transmission  lines 
to  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  the  cost  of  the  electric  locomotives, 
and  the  cost  of  the  transmission  lines  along  the  railroad,  ran  up  to 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  dollars.  That  was  some  years  ago.  The 
cost  would  be  very  much  greater  now.  That  was  one  side  of  the 
problem.  The  additional  cost,  then,  would  bo  the  canital  cost,  or 
the  interest  charge  on  eight  million  or  nine  million  dollars,  plus  the 
operating  cost  of  the  power  house  and  locomotives,  and  the  repairs 
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of  transmii^sion  lines.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  was  the  cost 
of  the  coal  burned  in  the  locomotives  to  do  the  work  that  the  electric 
lino  was  to  do,  as  well  as  their  operating  costs,  and  a  credit  of  the 
value  of  tlie  locomotives  that  would  be  displaced,  because  they  were 
good  locomotives,  and  we  are  buying  locomotives  every  year,  and  we 
could  simply  transfer  them  to  another  part  of  the  line  and  not  count 
them  a  total  loss. 

Now,  the  difference  between  the  possible  economies  from  using  the 
electric  system  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  steam  svstem  as  we  are 
using  it  was  a  difference  of  $300,000  or  ^00,000.  'in  other  words, 
all  we  could  accomplish  by  abolishing  the  steam  system  was  the  sav- 
ing of  the  coal  bill ;  and  the  coal  bill  was  between  $300,000  and 
$^0,000;  but  the  interest  bill  and  the  cost  of  running  the  electric 
machinery  ran  up  to  very  much  more  than  that ;  it  was  $600,000  to 
$800,000.  There  was  a  difference  of  about  $300,000  between  the  two 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  heard  a  railroad  man  say  that  it  would  cost  as 
much  to  erect  this  construction,  including  the  necessary  transmission 
lines,  as  it  did  to  build  a  railroad.    I  suppose  that  is  exaggerated! 

Mr.  KROTTSCHNrrr.  No,  it  is  not;  it  is  substantially  correct.  In 
other  words,  the  officers  of  our  electric  properties  in  California — and 
I  think  we  have  the  largest  mileage  of  electric  properties  of  any  rail- 
road in  the  United  States — have  often  stated  to  me,  as  rough  esti- 
mates, when  I  have  asked  them  what  it  would  cost  to  go  to  this  place 
or  that,  just  what  you  did — that  you  can  count  very  closely  on  the 
overhead  costing  just  as  much  as  the  railroad  itself. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then  it  would  be  most  expensive  and  the  longest 
postponed  on  the  longest  stretches  of  road? 

Mr.  KRUTracHNiTT.  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  any  general  answer 
to  that.  It  would  depend  on  the  circumstances.  On  a  long  stretch 
of  road  you  might  get  the  power  so  low  that  you  could  sweep  aside  all 
other  objections. 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  is  wliat  I  was  going  to  ask  you — if  the  abun- 
dant opportunities  in  this  country  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electricitv  are  permitted  to  be  developed  and  the  cost  of  operating 
by  electricity — I  do  not  mean  lighting  little  towns  or  such  triOing 
things — but  if  the  generation  of  hydroelectrical  power  becomes  so 
abundant  as  to  retluce  the  cost  from  something  like  $28  per  horse- 
power per  annum  down  to  $7  or  $8,  which  is  what  it  costs  when  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  would  not  that  graatly  facilitate  the 
electrification  of  railroads! 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Unquestionably. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Suppose,  having  water  power  and  the  plant  and 
all  the  facilities  for  the  electrification  of  120  miles,  you  had  desired 
to  extend  the  line  of  electrification  from  120  to  50O  miles.  Could 
you  have  used  the  same  plant  and  the  same  power  house  and  all  that! 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No.  The  power  was  not  available  in  the 
stream. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh,  I  see.  Precisely.  But  suppose  you  had  a 
stream  where  you  could  get  sufficient  power,  would  it  add  very  mate- 
rially to  the  expense  to  extend  the  electrification,  we  will  say,  to  500 
miles,  simply  by  way  of  illustration! 
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Mr.  KRuTTSCiiNnr.  Taking  tlie  rule  I  have  just  given,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  transmission  lines  along  existing  railroad  lines  would 
about  equal  the  cost  of  the  railroad  line  in  place. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is,  juSt  simply  extending  the  line! 

Mr.  KHDTTSCHNnr.  That  is,  in  ordinary  country.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain that  a  little.  Tlmt  is  true  in  an  ordinary  country,  wliere,  a&y, 
the  expense  of  the  ordinary  line  would  be  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  mile ;  in 
other  words,  the  overhead  would  cost  about  that ;  but  on  a  mountain 
grade,  such  as  ours  over  the  Sierras— I  have  never  had  it  com- 
puted— but  I  should  say  the  cost  of  that  line  would  run  up  to  prob- 
ably $150,000  or  $175,000  a  mile  on  account  of  the  excessively  heavy 
rockwork.  snowsheds,  and  tunneling;  but  it  would  cost  about  as 
much  as  I  told  you  on  an  ordinary  line;  in  other  words,  probably 
$25,000  or  $30,000  a  mile.  That  cost  runs  up,  you  see,  pretty  rapidly 
with  distance,  and  then  with  this  long  transmission  you  have  got  to 
take  into  account  your  waste  factors;  there  are  leaks  and  losses  in 
transmission  by  which  you  do  not  get  all  the  power  at  the  end  of  500 
miles  that  you  put  in  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Now,  while  you  may  have  a  long  stretch  of  road — I 
suppose  you  have  stretches  on  your  road  over  a  thousand  miles  long 
without  coming  in  contact  with  any  water  at  all? 

Mr.  Khdttschnitt.  Yes;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  AnAMSON.  Of  course,  if  you  derived  all  your  power  from  one 
source,  it  would  be  a  long  transmission ;  but  while  it  may  not  be  true 
of  your  road,  probably  there  are  water  powers  collaterally  that 
may 

Mr.  KRUTTsciiNrrr,  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  there,  because 
we  have  gone  into  this  thing  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  talk  from 
almost  any  angle.  Mr.  Harriman  was  a  great  believer  in  water 
power  and  was  constantly  after  me  to  do  something  to  electrif>'  our 
lines.  Parties  owning  water  powers  on  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho, 
north  of  our  Central  Pacific  line  and  substantially  parallel  with  it, 
told  Mr.  Harriman  that  they  could  run  the  Central  Pacific  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  we  were  running  it.  I  did  not  believe  it,  but  I  have 
a  stereotyped  course  to  take  in  such  cases — to  tell  the  applicnnt. 
"  Prove  it."  So  when  they  came  with  this  claim  I  said :  "  There  is  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad;  I  will  turn  you  loose  on  it;  you  will  have 
all  the  information  you  want;  I  will  detail  men  to  give  you  the  train 
mileage,  the  locomotive  mileage,  the  grades,  the  distances,  the  density 
of  traffic,  everything  you  want,  and  all  I  ask  you  is,  when  you  get 
that,  give  me  the  report  as  to  what  you  can  do,  what  you  can  run  the 
road  for."  And  they  proposed  to  do  exactly  what  you  say ;  that  is, 
they  had  sources  of  power  at  four  or  five  different  points  which  they 
proposed  to  drop  down 

Mr.  Adamson.  To  feed  the  line? 

Mr,  KBuTTSCHNrrr  (continuing).  Into  the  line  at  different  points. 
The  only  thing  I  did  not  give  them  was  the  cost  of  running  the 
Central  Pacific  by  steam.  I  did  not  want  their  report  to  be  affected 
by  knowledge  of  what  we  were  doing.  But  when  their  report  came 
in  it  meant  a  very  large  increase  in  operation  to  the  Central  Pacific 
by  electric  power  as  against  coal,  I  simply  said  to  them,  "  You  have 
not  made  good.  You  have  said  to  the  president  of  the  road  that  you 
could  operate  the  road  cheaper  than  we  could  with  coal.  Now,  we 
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}iave  turned  j'ou  loose  and  ^ven  you  all  the  information  you  wanted, 
and  you  come  in  with  a  report  that  shows  that  you  can  not  do  it. 
There  is  no  use  in  taking  up  any  more  time  with  you.  If  you  can 
modify  this,  and  go  over  this  report  fit  some  future  time,  come  and 
see  us  again ;  but  we  are  not  ready  to  act  on  this  report."  And  the 
truth  is  that  we  have  had  two  investigations  of  the  Siskiyou  grade 
made,  and  three  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  owners  of  electric  power 
and  by  manufacturers  of  electric  machinery  who  talked  at  random 
just  as  these  other  parties  talked — that  "you  people  do  not  know 
what  you  are  about;  we  can  save  a  vast  sum  of  money  for  you  if  you 
will  operate  your  road  electrically."  And  in  every  one  of  those  cases 
we  said  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  go  ahead;  if  we  do  not  know  how  to 
do  this,  show  us."  In  every  case  the  report  came  in  that  it  would 
take  very  much  more  than  we  were  spending  with  coal. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Is  the  Snake  River  a  large  stream? 

Mr.  KiiUTTscHKiTT.  Very. 

Mr.  Adamson.  How  much  horsepower  could  you  develop  by  s 
dam? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitp.  Well,  almost  unlimited.  The  Snake  River  is 
the  principal  fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  up  in  the  country  where  they 
propose  to  develop  it  is  a  stream,  I  should  sar,  probably  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  feet  wide  and  8  to  15  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Is  it  a  flashy  stream  or  does  the  current  run  uni- 
form through  the  season? 

Mr.  KRiriTscHNrrr,  No;  it  varies  according  to  the  season. 

Mr.  Adasison.  Now,  there  may  be,  of  course,  different  conditions 
applicable  to  your  road  which  might  not  make  it  economical  for 
you  to  adopt  it  at  the  present  prices  of  electricity,  but  there  are  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  different  conditions  esist  as  to  topography 
and  the  length  of  lines  and  also  the  production  of  water  power. 
For  instance,  there  are  shoals  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
country  on  navigable  streams  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing water  power  at  from  $7  to  $10  per  kilowatt  per  year.  I 
know  I  have  heard  offers  of  1  mill  per  kilowatt  hour.  Of  course, 
that  would  fill  with  consternation  the  little  power  companies;  but 
suppose  they  were  permitted  to  allow  private  capital  to  construct 
the  dams  on  those  shoals  and  generate  power  at  that  price,  are  there 
not  railroads  which  could  then  economically  substitute  that  for  coal! 

Mr.  KRuTTsCHNrrr.  I  would  say  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  could  find  any  power  company  that  would  deliver  us  power  at 
a  mill  per  kilowatt  hour,  I  do  not  think  it  would  take  much  more 
than  an  hour  to  make  up  our  minds  to  electrify  our  Sierra  Nevada 
grade. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  know  of  half  a  dozen  streams  on  which  there  are 
shoals  capable  of  producing  vast  quantities  of  power,  and  thoae 
shoals  break  the  continuity  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  narigation. 
Private  capital  has  been  anxious  to  build  those  dams,  if  permitted, 
on  liberal  terms  for  the  development  of  the  country  by  building 
factories,  nmning  railroads,  and  other  uses  of  electricity,  and  I  have 
been  assured  by  those  who  inspected  those  propositions  of  those  low 
prices  at  whicli  they  are  capable  of  producmg  electricity. 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  That  is  phenomenally  low. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Yes;  well,  it  has  to  be  that  low  for  manufacturing 
some  commodities.    I  know  in  Norway,  whei*  they  have  fine  water- 
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powers,  and  in  Germany  they  soy  they  have  to  have  it  $6  and  $7  a 
kilowatt-year  for  the  new  process  of  steel  making  and  other  things. 
We  have  got  juat  as  good  water  power,  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  horse- 
power, and  if  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  development  of  these 
navigable  streams  could  be  persuaded  to  accord  liberal  terms  to 
private  capital  that  wanted  to  bnild  those  dams,  I  have  demonstrated 
by  investigation  among  many  of  them  that  the  capital  would  be 
forthcoming,  and  that  those  low  prices— probably  not  exactly  as 
low,  bnt  approximately — would  result.  Now,  I  imderstand  from  you 
that  if  anything  approximateing  that  price  could  be  attained  a  good 
many  railroads  in  the  country  would  electrifj-  their  lines  ? 

Mr.  Krittsciixitt.  I  can  only  say  as  to  ours  that  I  think  every 
one  of  the  electric  projects  I  have  mentioned  would  go  in  at  once,  if 
■we  could  get  power  at  such  a  rate  as  tliat. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  your  system  is  more  favorably  situated  for  it 
than  many  others? 

Mr.  KRUTrsCHNiTT,  "Well,  I  do  not  know.  There  arc  a  good  many 
parts  of  our  system  that  are  very  unfavorably  situated  to  get  power, 
because  there  are  no  running  streams  near  by. 

Mr.  H.\MiLTON.  In  view  of  what  you  have  said — I  bog  Mr.  Do- 
remus's  pardon. 

Mr.  DoBEMTja.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  view  of  what  you  have  said,  what  are  the  rea- 
sons, in  your  judgment,  that  appeal  to  corporations  to  construct 
ele;tric  lines  in  the  first  in.stance'i  There  are  a  large  number  of  ele?- 
tric  lines  doing  busines';  in  competition  with  steam  lines. 

Mr.  KRVTTsrHKiTT.  Vou  mean  the  electric  interurban  lines? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  more  than  that.  For  illustration,  I  recall 
an  electric  line  running  from  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  on  Lfske  Michi- 
gan, south  to  Indianapolis.  I  think  it  is  a  complete  line  for  that 
whole  distance.  It  is  doing  business,  of  course,  in  competition  with 
steam  railways.  In  view  of  what  you  have  said,  what  are  the  rea- 
sons which  induce  that  construction?  They  are  apparently  doing 
a  profitable  business;  and  I  may  add  that  witliin  the  last  five  years  an 
electric  line  has  been  constructed  in  the  State  of  Michigan  extending 
between  Grand  Hapids  and  Kalamazoo,  doing  business  in  competi- 
tion with  sfeiim  railways,  and  apparently  prosperons.  I  should  like  . 
to  have  you  state  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  reasons  which 
appeal  to  these  corporations  to  construct  these  roads  in  competition 
with  steam  railways, 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  Tlicre  are  several.  I  think  I  can  give  you 
enough  to  show  you  that  they  are  controlling  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  standard  of  construction  of  the  elei  trie  road 
is  much  lighter  and  below  that  of  the  steam  road.  The  mils  are 
lighter ;  the  ballasting  is  not  as  heavy ;  the  equipment  is  much  lighter 
and  is  much  cheaper.  An  electric  car  complete  with  motors  to  op- 
erate on  an  ordinary  electric  road  costs  about  eight  or  nine  thousand 
dollars.  A  locomotive  and  one  coach  to  operate  on  a  steam  road 
costs,  for  the  locomotive,  at  present  prices,  about  $25,000  and  the  coach 
about  $10,000,  or  $35,000  in  all.  There  are  expenses  for  equipment 
4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  electric  road. 

Second,  and  perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  is  Ihe  free  right  of 
way.     The  counties  and  towns  allow  these  roads  to  take  part  of  the 
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public  roads,  and  tliey  build  generally  on  the  edge  of  the  public 
roads.  The  right  of  way  costs  them  nothing.  The  st«am  road  builds 
across  private  property,  and  its  light  of  way  is  one  of  its  most 
expensive  elements. 

The  wages  a<cepted  bv  the  electric  road  employees  are  far  smalbr 
than  those  that  have  to  "be  paid  by  the  steam  road.  The  electrii-  tar 
has  two  employees^a  motorman  and  a  conductor.  The  smallest  steam 
train  we  can  run — a  lotoniotive  and  one  coach — has  four  employees, 
an  engineer,  a  fii'eman,  a  conductor,  and  one  brakeman.  The  ele  Iri/ 
stations  are  few  and  inexpensive  in  comparison  with  steam  line=.  and 
the  terminals  are  far  less  expensive. 

As  to  cost  of  power,  that  will  vary  in  different  places,  but  electric 
roads  are  frequently"  run  in  connection  with  power  plants;  that  is  to 
say,' the  company  that  runs  the  electric  road  also  sells  power  to  the 
publi,',  and  therein  is  a  great  advantage.  Tlie  electric  road  puts  up 
ft  plant  that  is  sufficient  to  run  its  property.  It  uses  that  plant  prin- 
cipally in  the  daytime  and  has  no  use  for  it  at  night.  But  if  it  lan 
find  a  profitable  use  for  it  at  night  its  fixed  overhead  charges  are 
very,  very  much  reduced.  Now,  it  finds  that  night  use  by  selling  its 
power  for  illuminating. 

Thof-:e,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  why  the  average  interurban  road 
can.  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  *'  do  up  "  the  steam  road. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  these  electric  roads,  equipped  as  you  state, 
handle  bulk  freight,  heavy  freight? 

Mr.  Kruttsciiitt,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  well  as  the  steam  rond  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschxitt.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  AuAMKON,  They  tun  pnll  freight  cars  astrailei-s,  can  they  not? 

Mr,  KKrTTsriixiTT,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  We  have  our 
Pacific  Electric  Railroad  in  southern  California,  which  is  a  svstem 
of  about  900  miles  of  line.  That  nms  from  Los  Angeles  north  ami 
south,  and  it  was  built  for  tlie  ^ery  reasons  that  you  give,  for  feeders 
to  the  steam  lines.  We  were  running  steam  lines  south  of  Los 
Angeles  to  gather  up  the  people  and  bring  them  into  I^os  Angeles  to 
feed  the  through  trains,  and  we  concluded  it  was  much  cheaper  to  do 
it  elcctri«ally.  Now,  the  Pacific  Ele:  trie  handles  also  a  great  deal 
of  freight  and  handles  it  just  as  well  as  the  steam  line  does. 

Mr.  TIamii,T(i^.  Of  cour-c  they  run  much  more  frequently  i 

Mr.  Krittsciimtt.  They  run  the  pasi^engcr  trains  much  more  fre- 
•Hiently ;  and  then  they  have  spurs  to  the  orange  orchards.  They  \n:k 
up  the  orange  lars.  accumulating  a  train  of  30  or  40  lars.  and  the 
train  is  lii-ought  in  to  a  ( eiitral  point,  and  the  orange  cars  are  swit-hed 
to  olhci-  trains  that  go  at  on  e  east  ami  north. 

Mr.  H.\MTi.Tn\-.  Then  they  handle  freight  and  passengers  very 
satisfactorily 

Mr.  KnnT,s<  iiMTr.  They  do. 

Mr.  H.uuLToN.  And  economically,  evidently  ? 

Mr.  Kai  iTsciixnT.  There  again  comes  in  the  question  of  <levelop- 
Hienf.  The  Pacific  Elei  trie  has  been  "  done  up "'  by  the  jitney.  The 
State  has  improved  the  roads,  and  the  automobile  has  taken  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  shnrt-Iine  passenger  traffic,  away  from  the  ele -trie 
road,  and  we  have  had  to  ^pend  a  great  deal  of  money  putting  in  spur 
tiai  k.s  and  sidetracks  to  make  good  the  loss  in  passenger  busine-ss  by 
gains  in  freight  business.  i^^ 
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Mr,  EscH.  Mr.  Chairmiin,  iiin,v  I  awk  a  question? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenmn  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Before  Mr.  Efch  starts  I  should  like  to  ask  jnst  one 
more  electric  question.  I  wimtect  to  i  all  attention  to  this  fact :  There 
is  an  electric  line  running  out  of  Detroit,  and  it  runs  as  far  down,  I 
think,  as  the  city  of  Kalninazoo,  and  all  the  way  it  pnrnUels  the 
Michigan  Central,  running  very  do^e  to  the  Michigan  Central  linos, 
or  what  is  known  now  as  the  Xew  York  Central.  It  is  doing  good  hiisi- 
ness,  apparently,  in  competition  with  the  Michigan  Central  line.  At 
the  same  time  the  business  of  the  Michigan  Central  ilocs  not  seem 
to  have  fallen  off.  Both  lines  seem  to  he  prosperous;  and  in  many  of 
these  instances — two  of  the  instances  that  I  have  cited  to  you — these 
roads  do  not  run  along  highways,  but  have  had  to  purchase  their 
right  of  way  across  the  country,  as  n  steam  road  would  have  to  do,  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  that  suggestion  as  having  some  bcaiing  on 
what  you  had  already  stated. 

Mr.  Kruttsciinitt,  "Well,  roads  are  built  that  way.  This  road  of 
ours  that  I  speak  of  1ms  been  built  on  private  right  of  way  almost  the 
entire  distance.  We  did  not  want  t()  rely  on  the  pleasure  of  com- 
munities to  put  our  tracks  in  the  road  and  perhaps  be  hanipeicd  by 
speed  regidafions.  We  would  rather  have  tiieni  on  private  right  of 
way.  and  the  right  of  way  fenced  in,  i-o  that  we  could  give  very  fast 
service. 

Mr.  Hamiltok,  I  only  spoke  of  it  as  suggesting  a  possihip  means 
of  perhaps  solving  in  part  the  problem  of  quick  tnmsportation  of 
freight  which  has  been  raise<1  here. 

Mr,  Krcttschnitt.  We  have  already  done  that  to  an  extent 
greater  than  any  other  road,  I  think,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Before  you  begin  your  examination  would  you  let 
me  ask  him  one  more  question? 

Mr.  Escii,  Yes,    Sir.  Dorenms  wants  to  ask  another,  too, 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  was  asking  you  about  these  ele  trie  lines — that  is, 
electrically  propelled  trains — and  you  made  a  statement  about  the 
a<lvantage  in  getting  free  right  of  way.  I  wish  you  would  etuphasize 
and  specify  approximately  what  advantage  that  would  be  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  line — that  the  right  of  way  and  terminal  facilitics.were 
donated  to  the  road. 

Mr.  Kkuttsciinitt.  Of  couree,  where  the  right  of  way  is  given, 
particularly  in  the  case  I  had  in  mind  in  southern  California,  whore 
the  lines  run  through  orange  orchids  and  walnut  orchards  and  the 
cost  is  very  high,  that  advantage  is  very  great. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Then,  if  a  city  and  tounty  should  giant  to  one  of 
these  electric  roads  the  right  to  run  in  any  street  or  highway  in  the 
city  or  county,  it  would  constitute  a  very  great  inducement,  ordi- 
narily, for  the  construction  of  that  road  ? 

Mr,  KHUTTsCHNrrr.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Townseno.  Did  I  understand  you  to  assent  to  that  propo- 
sition. Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  that  that  would  be  an  inducement,  rather 
than  having  your  own  right  of  way,  not  subject  to  any  accident  thai, 
might  occur? 

Mr.  KBUTrscHNiTT.  I  say  that  to  the  ordinary  road  that  would  be 
an  inducement,  the  saving  of  that  large  expense:  but  ther  are  elec- 
tric roads  and  electric  roads.    I  said  in  respect  to  ours  that  we  did 
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not  consider  that  much  of  an  inducement,  beause  we  had  bought 
pii\ate  right  of  way  to  be  relieved  of  the  chance  of  accidents  or  the 
passa^re  of  laws  that  would  require  us  not  to  exceed  n  certain  speed. 
Scnutor  Townsexd.  The  very  road  to  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
referred,  runnning  from  Detroit  to  Kalamazoo,  jiracticaily  across  the 
State,  had  the  right  of  way  offered  to  it  in  many  instances,  hut  it  pre- 
ferred to  purchase  it,  and  did  purchase  it.  so  it  is  running  on  its  own 
right  of  way.  The  argument  that  was  presented  to  use  tit  tiie  time 
was  that  it  was  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  everything  considered,  and 
it  was  wafer  and  cheaper  to  the  railroad  to  own  such  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  We  have  reached  that  conclusion,  because  our 
railroad  lines  have  been  built  that  way. 

There  is  a  map  of  the  lines  I  am  referring  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
may  be  of  possible  interest  to  you. 

Mr.  DoBEMcs,  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  thoii^t 
the  railroads  should  have  the  legal  privilege,  when  their  volume  of 
business  decreases,  to  increase  the  rates.  Did  I  understand  von  ww- 
rectly? 

Mr.  KncTrsrHNiTT.  I  did  not  put  it  just  that  way — "should  have 
the  legal  privilege" — but  that  when  the  volume  does  decrease  and 
the  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges, 
and  a  fair  return  on  the  capital,  thei-e  should  be  a  prompt  answer  to 
the  plea  of  the  carriers  to  increase  rates. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  That  was  the  substance.  It  would  amount  to  a 
legal  privilege  to  raise  the  rates  when  the  volume  of  business  de- 
creased, subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Upon  what  ground  would  you  justify  a  privi- 
lege of  that  kind ;  that  it  would  stabilize  the  credit  of  the  road  ? 

Ml*.  Krdttschnitt.  It  would  stabilize  the  credit  of  a  road  and 
would  keep  it  out  of  bankruptcy.  I  said  that  if  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  is  being  carried  now  By  our  road  and  many  others,  at  the 
rates  prevailing  and  with  the  expenses  that  have  increased  since  even 
the  opening  of  the  European  war,  should  decrease,  many  of  these 
roads  would  go  into  bankruptcy,  because  the  gross  revenue  would  not 
be  sufficient. 

Ml*.  DoBEMis.  Wliat  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Would  not  that  throw 
around  the  railroads  of  the  country  a  privilege  that  is  not  enjoyed  by 
other  kinds  of  business? 

Mr.  Krlttschnitt.  The  railroads  do  not  now  enjoy  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  other  kinds  of  business  of  being  able  to  sell  their  pro- 
duct— transportation— at  the  market  rates  based  on  cost  of  prwluc- 
tion.  They  are  restricted.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  compelled,  in 
order  to  keep  going,  to  pay  the  market  rates  for  everything  they  need, 
wages  included,  at  whatever  prices  prevail.  Now,  tho-je  two  influ- 
ences are  dircitly  antagonistic,  and  if  you  hold  them  to  the  influence 
of  one  and  relieve  them  from  the  benefit  of  the  influence  of  the  other 
I  do  not  see  how  bankruptcy  can  be  avoided. 

Mr,  DoREMDS.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  constitute  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  a  peculiarly  favored  class?  For  instan:'e.  in 
ordinary  mercantile  business  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  trade.  I 
think,  is  almost  uniformly  coincident  with  falling  prices;  and  view- 
ing it  from  that  standpoint  would  it  not  constitute  of  the  railroads  a 
peculiarly  favoi-ed  class? 
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Mr.  KBtrrracHNiTT,  I  think  not.  The  railroads  now  are  in  a  pecul- 
iarly handicapped  class,  in  that  their  revenues  and  their  sources  of 
revenues  arc  absolutely  controlled  by  regulatii^  bodies,  and  no  one 
controls  for  them  the  prices  of  materials  that  they  have  to  buy  and 
of  labor.  In  every  other  industrj'  except  railroading  Increasing  costs 
are  offset  by  increasing  profits.  If  the  manufacturer,  whatever  his 
line,  has  to  pay  higher  costs  for  his  material  and  for  his  labor,  he  re- 
conps  liimself  by  charging  more  for  his  output.  But  law  and  regu- 
lation says  to  tlie  railroad,  "  It  is  immaterial  to  us  what  you  pay  for 
the  materials  necessary  in  your  business;  it  is  immaterial  to  us  what 
yon  pay  for  labor;  but  we  regulate  your  revenues  and  they  stay 
fixed."  And  it  is  the  only  industiy  in  which  that  course  is  taken. 
Our  suggestion  is  not  to  favor  railroads,  but  to  accord  them  the  bene- 
fits of  economic  laws  that  govern  prices  in  all  other  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Is  that  strictly  accurate?  Boes  not  section  20  of  the 
commerce  act  require  the  commission  to  keep  itself  advised  of  all 
these  elements  of  expense,  as  well  as  all  other  features  of  operation; 
and  is  not  that  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  nx  proper 
regulations! 

Mr.  KBUirrscHNiiT.  Quite  true.  It  may  provide  that  they  shall 
keep  themselves  informed;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the  act  any- 
where requires  them  to  act  on  that  information. 

Mr.  Adambon'.  What  other  purpose  could  there  be  for  the  informa- 
tion except  to  discharge  their  duty?  And  it  may  be  that  individual 
commissioners  may  not  always  agi-ee  with  you  as  to  what  action  they 
ought  to  take  and  for  what  reasons  they  ought  to  minimize  the  value 
attached  to  any  one  of  these  features.  The  law  remains  that  they  can 
and  should  consider  them. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  That  is  all  quite  true ;  but  I  have  tried  to  show 
you  by  charts  and  by  my  oral  testimony  that  as  a  resultant  of  rise 
of  wages,  prices,  and  costs  of  materials  tlie  railroads  are  in  a  position 
to-day  of  oeing  paid  in  a  debased  currency — a  dollar  that  is  worth 
only  45  cents. 

Mr.  Adamson.  That  is  another  proposition.  I  have  stated  to  you 
gentlemen  freq\iently  that  if  you  would  base  your  claim  for  increased 
rates  on  the  fact  that  money  has  come  to  be  cheaper  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  and  will  not  buy  as  much,  you  would  have  a  much 
more  plausible  case  for  your  demand. 

Mr.  KRUTTsCHNrrr.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  know  that  I  have  failed. 
I  have  tried  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  all  the  ability  I  possess, 
to  make  plain  that  the  purchasing  value  of  our  railroad  dollar  had 
depreciated  to  the  extent  that  it  was  worth  only  45  cents  instead  of  a 
hundred  cents,  and  I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time  for  the 
past  month  or  so  in  trying  to  get  up  argument  to  convince  you  of 
that. 

Mr.  Adamson.  But  we  are  not  the  people  to  be  convinced  of  that. 
My  position  is  that  you  already  have  a  law,  and  that  your  statement 
was  inaccurate  when  you  said  that  the  law  prevents  you  from  mak- 
ing an  adequate  return,  because  the  law  is  that  you  shall  have 
a  reasonable  and  just  rate,  and  the  law  prescribes  what  these  commis- 
sioners sliall  consider  and  keep  themselves  informed  on.  And  they 
should — whether  the  individuals  do  it  or  not  is  another  question — but 
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they  should  consider  and  keep  themselves  informed  on  all  these  ques- 
tions and  consider  every  one  of  them  in  seeing  that  you  have  a 
reasonable  and  just  rate. 

Mr,  Kkuttschkitt.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  here  before  you  a  com- 
mittee of  doctors.  We  are  telling  you  of  our  ailments  and  what  we 
are  suiFering  from. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  will  only  have  to  ask  us  to  recommend  to 
Congress,  you  know ;  and  I  am  telling  you  what  already  exists,  where 
it  seems  tx)  me  you  ouglit  to  get  redress, 

Mr.  Krcttbchnitt.  Well,  there  is  an  old  adage,  you  know,  about 
taking  a  horse  to  water. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  can  probably  do  just  as  a  railroad  oiEcia)  said 
to  oui'  committee  in  1904,  when  the  railroad  officials  were  stubbornly 
combating  the  theory  that  the  Government  had  any  right  to  regulate 
them  at  all.  I  said,  "  What  if  we  overrule  you,  and  Congress  does 
decide  that  it  will  make  your  rates ;  what  will  you  do ) "'  They  said. 
■'We  will  try  to  get  another,"  Now,  if  this  committee  is  not  a  good 
one,  you  can  get  a  better  one ;  but  the  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ample 
to  provide  you  just  and  reasonable  rates, 

Mr.  Sims.  The  low  .purchasing  value  of  your  dollar  applies  to 
labor  just  as  well  as  it  does  to  material ;  in  other  words,  the  laborer 
has  to  pay  more  out  of  his  wages  than  he  did  before? 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  laborer,  by  combination, 
when  he  does  not  think  he  has  enough,  comes  and  says  that  he  must 
have  some  more,  and  he  generally  gets  it;  and  when  we  say  we  want 
some  more,  we  generally  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Sims,  You  do  not  always  get  it.    Sometimes  you  do. 

Mr.  Escii.  Are  you  all  through? 

Mr.  Adabison.  I  am  not  through,  but  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  do  not  want  to  proceed  unless  you  are  through. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  going  to  wind  up  this  examination. 

Mr.  EscH.  Senator  Townsend  asked  yesterday  with  reference  to 
the  operation  of  the  Canadian  act,  and  you  (quoted  something  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Asquith,  the  English  authority,  Mr.  Asquith  gave 
certain  grounds  of  opposition  or  objection  to  that  act,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  remember.  This 
memorandum  I  wrote  was  written,  except  that  part  that  quotes  the 
United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Control,  two  or  three  years 
ago, 

Mr,  EscH.  One  of  the  objections  which  Mr,  Asquith  cites  agamst 
the  operation  of  the  Canadian  act  is  as  folFows: 

Lflbor  claims,  further,  tlmt  emiiloyei-s  nre  rhII'.v  of  esploHatlon  iluriDg  tbp 
period  111  which  3trlt;es  are  not  legally  permitted. 

Did  your  special  representative  report  anything  on  that  feature  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  KHDirscHNiTT.  I  think  that  claim  has  been  made  by  labor.  I 
do  not  remember  whether  this  report  stated  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Ebch.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  some  of  those  cases  of  strikes  on 
some  of  the  railroads  pending  the  investigations,  when  the  employees 
could  neither  strike  nor  the  railroads  lock  out,  did  not  the  railroads 
build  stockades,  employ  men  and  provision  them,  so  that  they  might 
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be  ready  in  case  the  strike  was  declared,  notwithstanding  the  finding 
of  the  arbitration  award? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  expect  that  may  be  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
labor  can  prepare  also. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  labor  did  prepare  in  these 
cases  of  strikes  or  threatened  strike"!  ? 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Escii.  There  is  another  objection  made  against  the  Canadian 
net,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  enforcement  of  its  penal  provisions. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  act,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Khuttbchkitt.  Reasonablv  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EecH.  You  know  it  provides  very  severe  penalties  for  the  em- 
ployees to  go  out  on  strike  pending  the  investigation  or  for  the  com- 
panies to  declare  a  lockout  pending  the  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscK.  Have  those  penalties  been  enforced  under  the  Canadian 
act; 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNirr.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  this 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  attracted  my 
attention  and  seemed  to  he  extremely  convincing.  Now,  how  far  those 
gentlemen  went  in  these  questions  I  do  not  know.  I  accepted  their 
conclusion. 

Mr.  EscR.  According  to  Mr.  Askwith's  report,  those  penal  provi- 
sions have  not  been  enforced  in  Canada,  for  the  reason  *'  the  em- 
ployees felt  they  could  not  afford  to  prosecute  and  the  employers  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  prosecute,  hence  the  penal  provisions  have  been 
made  inoperative,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Canadian  offi- 
cials." 

Would  there  be  any  different  result  if  we  adopted  a  like  law  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Possibly  not.  But  if  we  adopted  a  law  that 
would  stop  90  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  as  the  Canadian  law  has  done, 
penalty  or  no  penalty,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  EscH,  Xotwithstaiiding  the  fact  that  the  penal  provisions, 
which  in  any  penal  statute  are  supposed  to  be  the  essence  of  it,  remain 
unenforced  ^ 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  I  would  judge  the  law  by  its  results.  A  com- 
petent United  States  board  examined  it  and  ha.s  said  that  it  has  been, 
m  their  opinion,  successful.  They  give  statistics  showing  that  it 
has  prevented  90  per  cent  of  the  strikes.  Sow,  in  writing  my  mem- 
orandum and  in  forming  my  judgment  years  ago,  when  similar  re- 
ports were  published  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  I  concluded  that  whatever  the  effects  of  the  act  might  be, 
if  hey  were  productive  of  tliat  much  good  they  were  well  worth  imi- 
tating. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  percentage  of  labor  difficulties  on  American  rail- 
roads go  to  strike? 

Mr.  KRCTPscHMTr.  In  the  laMt  five  or  six  years  we  have  had  a 
strike  of  firemen;  we  have  had  a  strike  of  trainmen;  we  had  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  all  kinds  of  shopmen.  We  should  have  had  this  general 
strike,  if  it  had  not  been  averted  by  legislation.  That  is  four  strikes 
in  about  five  years  on  one  system,  which  is  a  very  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  reported  by  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  as  pre- 
vailing in  Canada. 
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Mr.  EscM.  A  great  percentage,  however,  of  those  difficulties  were 
settled  short  of  strike,  were  they  not,  by  our  own  board  of  conciliation 
and  mediation  ? 

Mr.  KKCTrscHMTT,  The  board  of  madiation  and  conciliaticm  is 
reporting  on  Canadian  strikes  that  90  per  cent  were  averted. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  understand  that;  but  in  the  United  States  under  the 
Xewlands  Act  has  not  the  vast  percentage  never  gotten  to  a  strike  * 

Mr.  Krdttsciinitt,  This  firemen's  strike  you  speak  of  was  up  to 
the  hoard  of  mediation  and  conciliation,  and  yet  they  struck.  The 
trainmen's  strike  was  up  to  the  board,  and  yet  they  struck.  The  shop- 
men's strike — that  did  not  come  under  the  Newlands  Act.  The  New- 
lands  Act  was  for  railway  men  alone,  but  the  shopmen  struck  despite 
suggestions  of  arbitration ;  the  trainmen,  in  August,  I  say,  would  tmve 
struck.  They  spurned  arbitration,  and  they  would  have  struck  but 
for  legislation. 

In  three  of  those  cases,  certainly,  out  of  four,  the  Newlands  Act 
had  a  chance  to  work.  The  board,  imder  the  Newlands  Act,  did  not 
take  up  the  trainmen's  matter,  because  they  spumed  it;  they  said 
they  would  not  arbitrate,  and  they  would  not  put  their  troubles  up 
to  any  commission  or  any  tribunal.  The  railroad  presidents  suggested 
that  they  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  to  be  named  oy  the  President — a 
special  one — ^and  they  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  EscH.  What  assurance  would  we  have  had  with  the  Canadian 
act  at  that  time  that  those  difficulties  would  not  have  gone  to  strike  ? 

Mr,  Kruttsciinitt.  None,  except  the  experience  of  the  past  with 
the  act  in  Canada. 

Mr.  EscH.  Your  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  something  along  the 
lines  of  the  Canadian  act  would  be  beneficial  in  the  UnitM  States  in 
minimizing  strike  troubles  and  lessening  their  number^ 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Escii.  And  that  that  is  a  system  that  is  adaptable  to  the  United 
States? 

Mp.  Kruttschnitt.  I  do  not  know  of  any  conditions  in  Canada 
that  differ  materially  from  our  conditions  here,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, assumed  that  what  worked  over  there  ought  to  work  here.  They 
have  the  same  things  to  contend  with;  the  brotherhoods  have  their 
organizations  on  the  Canadian  lines,  just  as  they  have  them  on  the 
American  lines;  the  Canadian  people  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
ours.  I  suppose  if  you  took  a  dozen  of  each  and  mixed  them  up  no- 
body could  sort  them  out.  Tlieir  ideals  seem  to  be  the  same;  their 
form  of  government  does  not  vary  very  much  from  ours,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  know  whether  they,  have  had  any  labor  troubles 
on  the  Inter  Colonial,  which  is  owned  by  the  Government  of  Canada  i 

Mr.  KRUTTSCiri; ITT.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  EscH,  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  Government  ownership 
lessened  the  liability  of  strike  troubles? 

There  is  another  subject  matter.  You  spoke  of  the  great  losses 
of  life  owing  to  trespasses  upon  railroad  tracks  or  upon  railroad 
property.  .Why  is  it  that  they  are  so  vastly  greater  than  on  European 
roads? 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  Because  there  does  not  seem  to  be  either  anv 
law  prohibiting  it  in  the  United  States,  or,  if  there  is  a  law,  that  it 
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is  enforced.  When  this  matter  was  discussed  before  a  committee  of 
Congress — I  think  you  were  a.  member  of  the  committee,  when  I 
appeared  a  year  or  two  ago,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  EscH,  Yes, 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  Some  gentleman  said  there  is  a  strict  law  in 
New  York  against  trespassing  on  railroad  tracks,  and  I  said  at  the 
time  that  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  however  excellent 
the  law,  it  is  not  enforced,  I  do  not  know  of  any  Stiite  in  the  Union 
that  I  am  familiar  with  at  all,  where  there  is  the  slightest  restriction 
about  walking  on  railroad  tracks. 

Mr.  Ekcii.  Notwithslanding  the  fact  that  some  30  States  have 
passed  such  laws,  there  is  little  or  no  enforcement  of  them ;  is  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  KRCTrsciiNiTT.  That  must  be  the  fact  if  they  have  passed  the 
laws.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  diminution  in  the  deplorable  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  trespassing  , 

Mr.  Ebcii,  I  happened  to  see  some  statistics,  gotten  out  by  the 
American  Bailroad  Business  Association,  showing  that  in  the  decade 
from  1900  to  1010  there  were  60,000  peo^e  killed  in  the  United 
States  and  53,000  injured,  while  in  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
period  there  were  a  little  over  1,000  killed  and  a  little  over  4,000 
injured,  making  a  total  of  a  little  over  5,000  in  Great  Britain  as 
compai-ed  with  103,000  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  decade. 

Mr.  Kkuttsciinitt.  In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  statistics  on 
that,  you  are  very  apt  to  be  misle<l  by  mere  magnitude  of  numbers. 
I  have  studied  these  matters  quite  closely  for  the  last  13  to  20  years, 
with  a  view  of  stopping  loss  of  life  on  our  own  lines,  and  the  thing 
that  has  impressed  me  most  is  the  fact  that  you  can  not  get  any  very 
intelligent  comparison  of  injuries  as  between  the  roads  of  aiiy  two 
countries,  for  the  reason  that  a  man  pinching  the  end  of  his  finger 
injures  himself,  or  he  may  have  one  of  his  legs  torn  off  and  he 
injures  himself,  and  the  two  are  very  different,  yet  it  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  basis  of  comparison. 

The  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  based 
on  the  inability  to  perform  any  labor  for  a  given  number  of  days. 
That  is  not  the  same  in  England.  If  we  had  exactly  the  same  method 
of  gauging  injuries,  the  disparity  would  not  be  as  great.  We  must 
remember  that  in  England  they  are  operating  about  23,000  miles  of 
railroad.  In  the  United  States  we  are  operating  260,000  miles  of  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  EscH.  Yet  they  have  denser  traffic  conditions,  more  passengers 
hanled  per  mile  per  year? 

Mr.  Krcttsciinitt.  Quite  so,  but  the  standard  English  railway  is 
a  double-track  railway.  The  standard  American  railway  is  still  a 
single-track  railway.  The  disparity  in  conditions  and  the  risk  of 
accidents  is  not  as  great  as  the  general  public  imagines. 

Now,  of  the  great  number  of  killed  on  the  American  roads,  tres- 
passers make  up,  as  I  remember  it,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  deaths, 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  more  unjustifiable 
taking  of  human  life  than  the  killing  of  trespassers,  because  if  they 
were  made  to  obey  the  law  and  keep  off  the  railroad  tracks,  they 
would  not  be  killed,  I  have  found  fault  with  the  slow  diminution 
of  the  number  of  people  kilted  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  analysis 
shows  that  where  safety  is  dependent  on  means  that  the  company  can 
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control  our  results  have  been  remarkable  and  surprising,  even  to  me. 
We  have  reduced  the  fatalities  to  passengers  to  nothing.  On  our 
system,  large  as  it  is,  there  has  been  but  one  death  of  a  passenger 
on  a  train  due  to  any  accident  for  over  six  years.  The  number  of 
fatalities  amongst  employees  engaged  in  train  service  is  only  from 
14  to  15  per  annum.  We  have  reduced  the  number  of  train  accidents 
86  per  cent  in  about  15  years,  and  the  only  dark  spot  in  our  record 
is  the  killing  of  trespassei-s,  and  that  has  not  been  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  trains  run.  simply  because  we  can  not  con- 
trol it. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  is  not  any  State  through  which  your  whole  sys- 
tem runs,  except  the  State  of  Washington,  that  has  sought  to  le^s- 
late  on  the  subject  of  trespassers  on  railroad  lines! 

Mr.  Kbuttsciis  ITT.  Xot  one  has  done  so. 

Mr.  EscH.  Only  one.    You  go  into  Washington  ? 

Mr,  Kkcttschxitt,  No  ;  we  do  not  touch  Washington.  The  north- 
ern tenninal  of  bur  system  is  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then  there  is  not  a  single  State  that  lias  passed  a  tres- 
pass law? 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  So.  Yet  our  counsel  have  been  instructed 
year  after  year  to  piesent  this  matter  to  the  legislatures  when  they 
assemble,  and  it  has  been  without  any  effect  whatever. 

Mr.  EscH,  The  only  relief  sought  has  been  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures; no  action  has  lieen  taken  by  Congress?  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit, with  your  permission,  a  question  to  Mr,  Thom  on  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  with  reference  to  trespassing 
upon  the  tracks  or  property  of  interstate  carriers. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  it  has  that  undoubted  power.  I  think  it  fol- 
lows from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Soutliei"n  Railway  case,  where  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  safety  appliances  on  intrastate  trains  was  upheld  as  endan- 
gerin|r  the  operation  of  the  road  in  interstate  commerce.  They  said 
that  it  was  one  instrumentality,  and  that  Congress  had  complete 
power  to  protect  it  in  all  its  aspects. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then  you  think  that  Congress  could  exercise  its  police 
power  in  that  direction,  do  you? 

Mr.  Thom,  Yes.  And  I  will  say  more,  Mr.  Esch,  that  a  commit- 
tee of  men  connected  with  the  railroad  service  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  requesting  me  to  draw  an  act  to  be  presented  to  Congress, 
and  the  only  reason  I  have  not  done  so  is  for  the  lack  of  time, 

Mr.  Esch.  Then  you  would  think  that  was  not  such  power  as 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  administration  of  States! 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  being  preventetl  now,  and 
most  serious  loss  of  life  is  being  caused  by  it,  I  thmk  it  would  justify 
the  Congress  in  taking  hold  of  it,  and  I  think  the  States  would  not 
object  to  Congress  taking  hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Kruttschxitt.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  complain,  because 
they  have  not  done  anything  about  it  themselves,  and  this  killing  of 
trespassers  goes  on  from  year  to  year  unabated.  My  recollection  is 
between  5,000  and  5,500  a  year  are  being  killed  right  straight  along. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thom  that  if  the  power  of  Con- 
gress is  necessary,  exeicise  it;  but  will  not  the  local  communities 
insist  that  you  require  the  railroads  to  abolish  grade  crossings  if 
Congress  does  that  ? 
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Mr.  Kruttschsitt.  Tliese  accidents  do  not  occur  on  grade  cross- 
ings. The  Commission  does  not  allow  us  to  class  the  death  of  a  pei'- 
son  on  a  crossing  as  that  of  a  trespasser.  He  has  a  right  to  be  there. 
He  is  not  a  trespasser.  A  trespasser  is  a  man  who  leaves  tlie  road 
crossing,  walks  along  the  right  of  way,  or  trespasses  on  the  trains 
of  the  carrier  to  steal  rides.  Take  the  thousands  of  men  who  under- 
take to  ride  on  freight  trains,  standing  on  the  buffers  between  freight 
cars,  or  riding  on  the  trucks,  and  getting  in  other  positions  of  danger. 
Those  people  are  trespassers.  It  is  the  most  frequent  thing  in  the 
world  m  reading  about  a  freight  wreck  to  find  that  one  or  two  dead 
men  have  been  found  in  the  wreckage,  bodies  of  men  who  were  steal- 
ing rides. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any  (Question  on 
earth  of  prohibiting  men  from  stealing  rides  on  those  freight  trains. 

Mr.  Ebch.  You  have  stated  that  Canada,  with  reference  to  her 
railroads  and  their  management  and  operation,  is  very  similar  to  the 
United  States.  Canada  does  have  a  trespass  law  and  enforces  it. 
The  penalty  is  $50,  I  think.  If  she  can  enforce  it,  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  public  toward  observance  of  law  sufficient  to  comply  with  a 
like  law  in  the  United  States? 

Mr,  KRDTTscHNrrr.  I  am  afraid  there  that  yon  have  asked  me  a 
question  that  I  -shall  have  to  answer  in  the  negative,  I  expect  the 
Canadian,  from  his  English  origin,  has  a  respect  for  the  law  that 
is  entirely  absent  in  oui-  people.  There  is  a  disposition  to  ignore 
laws  which  is  just  as  common  as  the  disposition  of  the  executives  of 
the  States  not  to  enforce  them.  I  can  not.  however,  help  feeling 
that  if  there  were  a  penalty  against  trespassing  on  railroad  tracks 
Tou  would  have  the  energies  not  only  of  the  executive  officers  to  en- 
force these  pentaties.  but  they  would  be  spurred  on  by  (he  railways 
for  their  own  protection. 

Mr.  Escn.  As  it  is  now,  many  roads  have  their  own  raih-oad  police 
for  the  very  purpose  of  arresting  ti-espassers,  and  they  take  them  to 
the  local  justice  courts,  and  they  fail  to  convict  them,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  KRDTTsniNiTr.  Well,  we  have  done  quite  a  good  deal  of  that 
work  ourselves.  We  have  secured  a  g<md  many  convictions,  but  it 
has  been  discouraging  that  the  percentage  was  so  small.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  first  went  to  the  Pacific  coa-^t  there  was  a  piece  of  line 
running  to  Ran  Francisco,  one  or  two  cuts,  that  were  used  by  the 
public  and  the  school  children  as  slioii  cuts  in  going  on  their  errands, 
and  I  stationed,  at  our  own  expense,  a  watchman  at  these  cuts.  and_  at 
that  time  there  was  a  law  against  trespassing  in  San  Francisco,  a 
city  ordinance,  and  I  had  a  numler  of  arrests  made,  and  all  T  secured 
was  a  lot  of  personal  abuse  in  the  press,  that  treated  me  as  a  fresh 
"tender  foot,'*  as  they  called  it.  and  stating  that  they  would  not 
stand  for  it. 

Mr.  EscH.  Yon  were  circnm'cribing  the  liberties  of  .\merican 
citizens? 

Mr,  KRi-TTsruNTTT.  Yes:  the  court  discharged  those  people,  and 
after  a  trial  of  a  week  or  ten  days  I  gave  it  up. 

Mr.  Escii.  .\s  illustrative  of  the  difTerent  attitude  toward  law  in 
Canada  and  the  I'nited  States,  let  me  jnst  rend  this  one  quotation: 

•r  lis  mlloop'  iliroii^li  Ciiimilii  In  the 
■   irosp,iss(-rs  wfiv  Ulllcii   luiil    i:r.   Ill- 
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e  killed  and  3  Injored  in 

After  quoting  from  one  of  the  railroad  authorities,  President  John 
B.  Kerr,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  witli  reference  to  trespassing  says: 

I  do  not  know  of  any  locnlltf  in  which  the  Inw  iij^ainsi  ir^sp&ssin^  is  en- 
forced or  where  the  magistrates  are  entitled  to  any  recognition  for  the  onforce- 
mt-ut  t>f  tin.'  luw.  It  is  a  very  difliciilt  puiblem  for  which  I  see  no  solution,  ex- 
cept by  education  of  the  people,  which  is  au  extremely  slow  process. 

That  would  mean,  then,  if  that  idea  were  adhered  to,  that  we  would 
go  on  killing  and  maimin;;  for  life  what  is  equivalent  to  half  an  army 
corps  every  year  in  the  United  States,  If  Congress  (:an  pass  a  law, 
the  fact  that  a  Federal  statute  is  mere  respected  than  a  Stat«  statute 
or  a  city  ordinance  mijilit  enable  us  to  reduce  this  terrible  loss  of  life. 
Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  a  Federal  statute  should  be  sought? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  of  us,  Mr.  Esch,  that 
a  Federal  statute  always  is  more  respected  than  a  State  one. 

Mr.  GscH.  Leaving  that  subject,  now 

Mr.  AnAMsox.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  Mr.  Esch,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  or  the  witness — whoever  has  the  figures  there — does 
the  density  of  population  or  the  number  of  persons  transported  bear 
any  constant  relation  to  the  number  of  accidents  or  injuries? 

Mr.  Escn,  Not  in  the  data  that  I  have.  Of  course,  density  of 
population  would  have  some  effect,  because  of  the  constant  tendency 
of  people  to  cross  tracks,  getting  to  their  places  of  work.  On  long- 
stretches  of  your  lines,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  tnere  would  be  no  dan^rer 
from  trespassing  whatever,  but  near  the  congested  centers  there 
would  be  very  great  danger. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Esch  stated  that  the  density  of  population  was 
much  gi^ater  in  England,  and  the  number  of  passengers  per  mile: 
but  how  about  the  aggi^gate  number  of  people  hauled  in  a  year  in 
the  two  countries? 

Mr.  Esch,  They  are  greater  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Adamson,  The  total  amount? 

Mr,  Esch.  Yes;  the  total  amount.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
number  in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  one  and  a  half  billion 
per  year  and  the  United  States  to  a  little  over  one  billion.  I  will 
not  be  bound  by  those  figures, 

Mr.  KRurrscHNiTT.  But  the  liability  of  a  passenger  to  accident  de- 
pends also  largely  on  the  length  of  his  journey. 

Mr.  Esch.  True. 

Mr,  Krditschnitt.  And  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  pas.oengers  carried,  it  is  far  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Thom.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  1  mile,  you  mean  ? 

Mr,  KRtjTTscHNrrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Esch.  The  railroads  complain  because  of  various  State  enact- 
ments regarding  various  railroad  appliances,  and  also  practices,  and 
you  have  cited  them:  The  length  of  cahocses,  the  number  of  wheels 
under  the  caboose,  cuspidors,  window  screens,  headlights,  hours  of 
service,  full  crews.    If  Congress  pi^ssed  a  law  as  to  them,  and  occii- 
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pied  the  field,  it  would  supplant  all  of  these  State  statutes,  would 
It  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes.  Congi-ess  has  nlready,  or,  rather,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — I  will  put  it  that  way — has,  as  I 
remember,  already  taken  jurisdiction  of  headlights. 

Mr.  EsCH.  That  was  under  our  act  amending  the  boiler-inspection 
law,  giving  inspectors  power  to  examine  and  investigate  all  parts  of 
the  locomotive;  they  get  jurisdiction  of  that  under  that  law. 

Mr,  Krcttscitnitt.  I  say  they  are  exercising  that  now ;  they  have 
prescribed  standards,  and  Congress  could,  as  to  all  of  these  other 
matters,  no  doubt  prescribe  uniformity. 

Mr.  lisCH.  Would  that  be  advisable,  and  would  the  roads  prefer 
Federal  action,  rather  tlian  to  further  submit  to  the  varying  enact- 
ments of  the  several  States? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  will  cite  our  experience  with  the  headlight 
law.  Before  I  left  the  Pacific  coast  I  had  started  devising  a  better 
headlight,  and  there  was  devised  by  our  motive-power  people  at  our 
Sacramento  shops  an  extremely  efficient  and  low-priced  acetyline 
headlight.  You  can  judge  of  the  brilliancy  of  that  headlight  in  com- 
parison with  the  old  oil  headlights  by  simply  remembering  that  most 
of  the  automobiles  in  our  streets  that  have  such  brilliant  lights  are 
lighted  with  acetyline  gas.  That  is  really  what  inspired  the  thought. 
Thb  headlight  was  improi'ed,  made  very  efficient,  and  was  applied 
to  substantially  all  of  the  2^00  or  2,300  locomotives  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  System.  That  included  the  State  of  Texas.  The  lieadlight 
law  was  brought  up  in  the  Texas  Legislature  by  the  lobbies  of  the 
employees,  who  wanted  the  arc  electric  light  put  on  the  locomotives. 
Our  officers  appeared  before  legislative  committees  and  told  them 
that  we  had  already  incurred  the  expense  of  equipping  our  locomo- 
tives with  a  headlight  almost  undistinguishaole  from  the  electric 
headlight.  The  legislators  were  familiar  with  it,  because  they  could 
see  it  on  trains  all  over  the  State.  Notwithstanding  that,  and  not- 
withstanding the  experiments  made,  which  showed  the  illuminating 
power  and  the  space-penetrating  power  of  the  acetyline  beam,  a  law 
was  passed  prescribing  the  arc-electric  headlights,  and,  under  it,  we 
had  to  scrap  the  headlights  on  350  or  400  locomotives  and  buy  others, 
which  were  no  better.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  different  head- 
light Jaws. 

Mr.  EsCH.  In  the  onmibus  safety-appliance  bill,  as  to  which  we 
gave  you  a  hearing,  you  remember  we  did  not  prescribe  the  candle 
power  of  the  lights,  but  left  it  to  the  commission  to  determine, 

Mr,  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  now  deter- 
mined and  fixed  the  standard,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  KROTTSCHNrtT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ebch.  That  brings  uniformity  throughout  the  United  States 
and  supplants  a  great  many  State  enactments  with  reference  to  head- 
lights? 

Mr.  KRcrrBCHNTTT,  That  will  clear  up  the  headlight  situation.  As 
I  remember,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requirements  pre- 
scribe the  candle  power,  and  I  think  they  also  state  the  distance  at 
which  an  object  of  a  certain  size 

Mr.  EsCH.  Eight  hundred  feet,  I  think. 
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Mr.  KniiTTacHNnT.  Such  as  a  man  should  be  distinguishable. 
Had  that  provision  existed  in  the  Texas  law  we  should  have  been 
saved  an  expense  of  over  $100,000  in  buying  other  headlights,  when 
those  we  had  fully  complied  and  more  than  complied  with  the  speci- 
fications that  the  commission  has  now  issued. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  a  like  result  would  follow  witli  reference  to  these 
other  State  statutes,  in  the  matter  of  car  equipment  and  so  on  ^ 

Mr,  KBTjrracHNrrr.  Congress  has  already  passed  laws  as  to  safety 
equipment  on  cars;  we  have  had  uniform  practice  in  that  respect  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  was  the  result  of  the  standardization  of  freights 
car  equipment,  in  the  act  of  1907? 

Mr.  KRUTTsCHNnT,  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH,  That  has  been  complied  with  now  ? 

Mr,  Khdttschnitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  I  wouUd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference 
to  mobilization  of  railroads  in  time  of  war.  You  alluded  to  that 
and  cited,  as  an  instance,  the  action  of  your  road  and  other  roads  in 
sending  troops  to  the  Mexican  border.  I  understand  that  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  in  conference  with  railroad  executives,  have 
planned  for  such  mobilization,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  KRurrscHNiTT.  Yes;  that  was  done  since  the  writing  of  tbis 
memorandum.  The  executive  conunittee  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  met  about  the  time  that  the  German  Ambassador  wis 
sent  home  and  discussed  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  situation. 
There  was  some  conference  with  Mr.  Willard,  who  is  on  the  Federal 
Board  of  National  Defense,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  conferences,  we 
appointed  a  national  chairman,  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  who  should 
have  complete  charge  of  conferences  with  the  Government  and  lie 
Army  officers  as  to  their  requirements.    In  addition  to  that  we  ap- 

Jointed  four  regional  committees — one  for  the  East,  one  for  tb' 
liddle  West,  one  for  the  Southwest,  and  one  for  the  Pacific  wast. 
These  regional  committees,  eacli  of  which  has  a  chairman,  are  com- 
posed of  an  aggregate  of  eighteen  railroad  presidents,  who,  under 
the  general  control  of  Mr.  Harrison  as  general  chairman,  take  up 
these  questions  with  the  Government.  The  four  regional  commit- 
tees were  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Army,  to  be  located  ii 
or  near  Annv  headquarters  for  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  or  "  departments.*'  I  think  the  Army  calls  thrm. 
and  wo  are  now  working  under  that  plan.  The  Army  oflicers  were 
extremely  complimentary  to  the  railroads  on  the  work  they  did  in 
the  Mexican  mobilization.  They  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  of  tlie  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  freedom  from  de- 
lay and  accident,  and,  in  general,  of  the  way  in  which  the  railroads 
had  done  their  part  of  the  work.  We  think  that  the  machinery  ve 
have  created  is  far  more  efficient  than  that  which  was  operating  »t 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  mobilization,  and  we  think  under  it  that  the 
rnihoads  of  the  country,  working  as  a  unit,  can  give  the  Government 
and  the  Army  most  excellent  service,  that  is  to  the  limit  of  tlieir 
present  facilities,  and  do  everything  that  they  are  called  on  to  do. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  would  be  true  as  to  existing  equipment,  but  in 
time  of  actual  hostilities  there  would  have  to  l>e  irpecial  facilities con- 
.structcd — terminal  yards,  loading  and  unloading  pintfonns.  special 
cai-s  to  carry  the  lie;ivy  ordnance,  and  things  of  that  kind? 
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Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Certainly;  to  a  great  extent;  that  I  touched 
on  in  my  memorandum.  Those  details,  I  think,  can  be  worked  out 
by  our  railroad  committee  with  the  QoTemineat  authorities.  In  the 
Mexican  mobilization,  foreseeing  wliat  would  be  necessary,  and  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  answering  frequent  messages  from  our  presi- 
dents, I  issued  a  general  instruction  that,  without  reference  to  the 
New  York  office,  they  should  do  anything  that  was  neceesary  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  troops,  and  then  talk  about  it  after- 
wards; and  under  that  instruction  our  people  laid  a  great  many 
temporary  sidings  for  the  use  of  the  Government  without  charge. 
We  have  recent^  spent  $75,000  building  through  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  to  the  Government  reservation  there  and  providmg  them 
with  additional  tracks  and  facilities.  That  was  partly  for  the 
Mexican  mobilization  and  partly  for  future  necessities. 

We  are  now  considering  spending  about  $40,000  to  connect  the 
Fort  Bliss  Military  Beservation,  near  El  Paso,  with  our  tracks. 
Under  that  arrangement  our  officers  turned  over  to  Army  officers, 
simply  OD  their  givii^  them  a  receipt  for  the  matmal,  everything 
that  they  asked  for  in  the  way  of  rails,  spikes,  bolts,  fastenings, 
bridge  timbers,  piles,  lumber — all  that  they  wanted — so  that  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  cooperation.    But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the 

S resent  day  the  Government  owes  us  two  and  one-half  millions  of 
ollars  for  services  rendered,  which  is  not  disputed  but  which  the 
Army  officers  tell  us  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay.  iSome 
of  those  bills  are  10  months  old  already,  but  they  say,  "\Ve  have  no 
money,"  and  we  shall  have  to  wait,  no  doubt,  a  number  of  months 
more  and  we  shall  lose  from  $100,000  to  $125,000  in  interest. 

Mr.  Adamsox.  Why  can  not  those  bills  be  appropriated  for  next 
week  at  the  next  session? 

Mr.  Kbuttschmitt.  I  do  not  know.  The  Army  say  they  have 
done  everything  they  could  to  get  us  the  payment,  but  there  is  no 
money. 

Mr.  AsAHSON.  We  can  make  an  appropriation  for  it  next  week. 

Mr.  EscH.  We  ^ssed  two  or  three  deficiency  bills,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Adamson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Escii.  That  evidently  would  come  under  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  TnoM.  Would  it  not  come  under  the  Army  appropriation? 

Mr.  £sCH.  It  might  be  under  that.  Mr.  Doremus  says  that  one 
of  the  deficiency  bilfe  did  not  pass. 

Mr.  DoREHus.  The  general  deficiency  bill  did  not  pass,  nor  did  the 
sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  EscH.  Both  of  those  carried  large  appropriations  for  the 
Army,  necessitated  by  operations  near  Uie  border.  As  vour  rail- 
road, Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  is  the  only  one  that  parallels  the  border, 
your  company  is  probably  concerned  more  than  any  other  road  in 
the  United  States  in  that  regard.  But  I  was  thinking  of  special 
facilities  in  a  time  of  emergency.  We  are  now  going  to  the  16-inch 
gun  basis.  There  is  only  one  car  in  the  United  States  that  can  carry 
a  16-inch  gun — and  I  think  that  is  owned  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co. — and  our  new  battle  fleet  is  to  be  supplied  with  them,  I  under- 
stand. How  many  roads  in  the  United  States  can  sustain  a  car  carry- 
ing a  16-inch  gun?  They  have  got  to  be  transported  from  the  place 
of  manufacture. 
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Mr,  Khcttschnitt.  What  does  a  IS-inch  gun  wei^  ! 

Mr.  Ebch.  a  16-iach  gun,  49  feet  3  inches  in  length,  weighs 
284,000  pounds.  A  16-inch  gun,  67  feet  2  inches  in  length,  weighs 
367,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Kbottschnitt.  Sixtey-seven  feet  long! 

Mr.  EscH.  Sixty-seven  feet  long.  Now,  there  is  no  existing  equip- 
ment  

Mr.  KRDTTacHNiTT.  Weighs  367,000  pounds? 

Mr.  EacH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KRDTTscHNrrr.  Why,  there  is  no  important  railroad  in  the 
United  iStates  that  is  not  to-day  carrying  weights  in  its  locomotivee 
fully  as  great  as  that,  in  that  length:  and  the  only  thing  necessary 
would  be  a  vehicle  that  could  carry  that  weight  properly  and  dis- 
tribute the  weight  properly  along  me  rails.  That  is  such  an  excep- 
tional kind  of  work  and  so  few  of  those  vehicles  would  be  needed,  and 
so  seldom,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  itself  or  the  Navy 
Department  should  provide  the  vehicles. 

Mr.  EscH.  Tliere  is  only  one,  as  I  understand  it.  now ;  and  that  is 
owned  by  the  Bethlehem  people. 

Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  say. 
to  construct  10  or  12  of  them.  The  cost  would  not  lie  very  great 
They  would  have  to  liave,  of  course,  more  wheels  than  the  ordinary 
flat  car,  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  better. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  leads  me  to  this  thought :  Then,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  Government  ought  to  supply,  at  its  expense,  these  conven- 
iences ! 

Mr.  KarTTscHNrrr.  Those  what  you  might  call  exceptional  con- 
veniences ? 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KRUTTBCHNrrr.  The  railways  can  supply  flat  cars  in  almost 
any  number  for  the  transportation  of  fielcl  artillery  and  supplies 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  Army  or  for  the  carriage  of  ordi- 
nary giins.  We  have  carried  a  great  ipany  guns  over  our  road — not 
as  large  as  this,  of  course — but  a  great  many  to  the  Benicia  Arsenal, 
where  I  have  seen  them,  on  blocking  alongside  our  track,  in  Iti^je 
numbers.  Some  of  them  were  very  large  guns,  but,  of  course,  noth- 
ing approaching  this ;  and  the  carriage  of  those  was  effected  without 
any  particular  trouble.  I  think  some  of  those  ran  up  to  10  or  12 
inch  guns,  for  the  fortifications  around  San  Francisco;  but  very 
special  equipment,  I  think,  the  Government  should  provide.  Now. 
the  efjuipm^nt  that  will  be  most  sorely  needed — I  do  not  know  how 
it  would  be  provided  in  a  very  large  mobilization— is  passenger  eqnip- 
ment.  either  coaches  or  sleeping  cars.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Government  heretofore  to  transport  its  troops  in  sleeping  cars.  A 
sleeping  car  carries  only  about  30  or  32  men.  A  coach  that  has  70 
or  80  seats  in  it  is  parceled  out  by  the  Army  to  troops,  giving  them 
from  1^  to  2  seats  per  soldier.  Now,  that  requires  such  a  large 
number  in  case  of  any  large  movement  that  it  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  supply  a  large  number  in  case 
of  mobilization.  The  roads  have  not  enough  to  supply  any  very  gr»t 
number  without  interfering  seriously  with  our  service  to  the  public. 
However,  the  European  nations,  I  understand,  in  times  of  emergency 
fflmply  ufie  the  railroads  lor  the  purpose  of  mobilization  requirements 
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regardless  of  public  needs;  they  use  everything  for  that  purpose.  I 
know  numbers  of  fi-iends  returning  from  Europe  have  said  that  in 
certain  i>eriods  they  could  not  move  because  the  railroads  were  trans- 
porting soldiers  and  they  would  not  take  passengers. 

Mr.  EwH.  All  business  is  barred  under  stress  of  military  neces- 
sity over  there,  and  that  could  be  done  here,  I  suppose. 

ftlr.  Adamson,  We  have  the  same  oct  now  in  the  last  Army  bill, 
Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Esch.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  KBUTrscHNiTT.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this:  That  the 
railroads,  in  cooperation  witli  the  Government,  have  already  taken 
steps  to  operate  the  entire  system,  such  as  it  is,  as  a  unit,  regardless 
of  corporation  lines,  in  case  they  are  called  on  b^  the  Government. 
The*  small  amount  of  double  track  and  want  of  sidings  at  detaining 
points  will,  however,  seriously  embarrass  movements. 

Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  office  of  the  vice  president  and  genenil 
manager— Mr.  W.  R.  Scottj  of  the  Southern  Pacific — gives  these  fig- 
ures with  i-eference  to  moving  an  army  unit.  To  move  a  field  army 
would  require  2,115  passenger  care,  3S5  baggage  cars,  1,055  box  cai-s, 
1,8911  stock  cai-s.  and  775  flat  cars;  a  total  of  i>^'29  cars,  which  makes 
uboiit  36(>  trains,  and  requires  that  nuiiiber  of  locomotives. 

Mr.  TiioM.  That  is  Col.  Baker  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  a  unit?    A  corps? 

Mr.  Ehch.  Yes;  that  consisted  of  an  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery 
(Light),  Horse  Artillery,  and  Mountain  Artillery  regiments;  also  ftn 
Engineer  battalion,  a  Signal  Corps,  and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  men? 

Mr.  Esch.  Twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Mr.  Thom.  We  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  iiermtt 
Col.  Baker  to  come  before  this  committee,  at  its  request,  and  testify ; 
and  we  shall  ask  the  committee  at  the  proper  time  for  an  invitation 
for  Col.  Baker  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Esch.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  line  of  incjuiry. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  time  for  adjournment  has  amved.  We  will 
adjourn  now  until  10.30  to-morrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  1,30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  joint  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  March  29, 1917,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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tbitbsdat,  hasch  29,  1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Joint  ScBCOMsinrEE  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
The  joint  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  C. 
Adamiion  (vice  chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Adahson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Are  you  ready  to 
proceed,  Mr.  Kruttschnittt 
Mr,  Khuttschnitt,  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Adambon.  Proceed,  Mr.  Esch. 

STATEMiaVT  OF  KR.  TTTIIUS  EBVTTSCHNITT— Bciumed. 

Mr.  EacH.  I  think  I  will  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  record  a  table 
that  was  presented  in  the  address  of  W.  L,  Park,  vice  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Co.,  delivered  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Special  Agents  and  Police,  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
May  25,  1916.  I  gave  the  summary  yesterday,  in  asking  a  question 
of  Mr.  Kruttschnitt ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  whole 
table  inserted.  The  table  seems  to  be  based  upon  data  presented  to 
Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  by  Col.  J.  E.  Baker,  of  the  War 
D^artment. 

Now,  taking  another  line  of  inquiry,  and  I  want  to  be  very  brief, 
because  I  think  it  is  desired  to  start  with  another  witness  to-day 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  we  get  through  with  Mr,  Kruttschnitt  we  will 
start  with  Judge  Nolan. 

Mr.  Thom.  Judge  Nolan  will  not  take  very  much  time, 

Mr.  Esch.  In  hearings  had  before  our  committee  on  various  bills 
in  the  last  six  or  eight  years  and  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on, Interstate  Commerce  and  hearing  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  rate  increases,  or  the  rate-advance  cases, 
the  railroads  have  uniformlv  contended  that  owing  to  a  limitation  on 
their  earnings,  because  of  a  proscription  of  rates  by  the  commission, 
the  said  carriers  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  traffic, 
and  therefore  there  was  a  shortage  in  car  equipment.  Has  not  that 
argument  been  commonly  made? 

Mr.  Kedttschnitt.  I  think  it  has  been  made  more  commonly  by 
the  press  and  by  boards  of  trade.  The  carriers  have  provided  equip- 
ment, perhaps  not  as  much  as  they  should  like  to  provide,  but  the  use 
of  equipment  is  elastic.  If  they  have  a  certain  number  of  cars  by 
proper  movements,  by  reducing  free  time  and  reducing  the  time  held 
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by  consignees,  by  higher  demurrage,  by  a  higher  per  diem  rate  estab- 
lished against  other  carriers  who  use  tne  cars  they  can  expedite  their 
movement  and  make  them  carry  a  great  deal  more  traffic,  as  much  as 
75  or  90  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  some  roads  are  underequipped, 
so  far  as  cars  are  concerned,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kedttschnitt.  Yes,  sir;  some  are.  A  great  many  short  roads 
have  no  equipment. 

Mr.  EscH.  They  depend  on  the  cars  of  other  carriers  to  do  their 
own  local  carriage,  as  well  as  exchange  traffic? 

Mr,  KRCTTacHNiTT.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  principally  the  case  with  small 
independent  roads  built  out  from  larger  systems.  There  are  quite  a 
numoer  of  small  roads  built  out  from  our  lines  that  have  no  equip- 
ment at  all.  You  never  see  a  car  bearing  their  initials  off  their  line. 
They  have  a  moderate  number  which  they  use  for  local  business  but 
nothing  which  they  let  leave  their  line. 

Mr.  EscH,  I  ask  a  question  based  upon  a  report  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bailway  Association  of  February  6  of  this  year : 

Ten  yenrs  Hjto  tbf  rallroails  htiil  IJMO.OOO  frciKht  pant;  rni  Dm-(>iiilier  31,  IfllG. 
thp  iiumlii-'r  hinl  cr<"vii  tc  2.rilS,8.'i."i  curs,  nn  Incrtwsp  fur  the  lO-yeat  period  at 
dT8.00»  Cfirs,  which  would  niakp  nn  nctraKf  nniiiml  lii'-miae  of  87.800. 

In  your  opinion,  was  that  a  normal  increase,  nn  increase  sufficient 
to  meet  the  growingneedsof  commerce  during  the  past  decade? 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  I  think,  if  you  will  take  ttie  capacity  of  the 
cars  in  the  aggregate  for  the  two  periods,  you  will  find  that  it  was. 

Mr.  EsrH.  The  capacity  of  height  and  flat  cars — the  gondola- 
has  been  increased  during  the  decade? 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  Very  much. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  that  increase  in  capacity  added  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cars,  you  think,  has  met  the  requirements  of  commerce? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  mean,  taking  the  aggregate  capacity  of  car? 
in  the  first  period  and  the  aggregate  capacity  in  the  second  you  will 
find  it  about  in  proportion  with  the  increase  of  freight  traffic. 

Mr,  EscH.  Has  tne  carload  lot  increased  or  decreased  within  the 
last  10  years — the  weight? 

Mr.  KRUTTscHNrpT.  For  all  commodities? 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes, 

Mr.  Kkittschnitt,  I  think  it  has.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  how 
much.  That  wili  appear  in  the  statistics  published  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

i-lr.  EscH.  My  recollection  was  that  the  carload  weight  had 
diminished. 

Mr.  Krcttschnitt.  Not  diminished.  But  it  is  true — I  can  not  give 
you  the  figui-es — it  is  tnie  that  the  average  carloads  have  not  increased 
very  rapidly  and  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  capacity  of  the 
cai-s.  I  wish  to  say  that  while  the  roads  have  ordered  fairly  liberally 
of  equipment.  I  tliink  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  cut  their  requisi- 
tions down  on  account  of  hard  times  with  them  and  the  high  rat» 
thev  have  to  pav  for  money. 

Mr,  Escii.  That  was  one  of  the  arguments  presented  wliich  would 
result  in  rather  less  than  normal  production  of  cars  for  tht>  country. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Well,  the  figures  you  read  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cars  less  than  the  increase  in  the  freight  traffic. 
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Kow,  those  figures  will  be  modified  when  you  take  the  aggregate 
capacity  of  the  ciu-s. 

Mr.  EsCH.  And  yet,  it  has  been  found  they  have  not  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Khcttschnitt.  Some;  not  much. 

Mr.  EscH.  During  the  last  10  years  there  have  been  several  periods 
of  car  shortage,  have  there  notf 

Mr,  Kruttschnitt.  Yes, 

Mr.  EscH.  In  1907  there  was  a  car  shortage  almost  the  entire  year. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  the  chart  to  show  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Khuttbchn  rrr.  \  es;  I  have  a  copy  of  that  chart. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  will  notice  in  1907  there  were  only  possibly  three 
months,  during  the  midsummer  season,  wlien  there  was  a  surplusage^ 

Mr.  KRuTTacHNrrr.  That  is  true. 

Mr,  EscH.  And  the  largest  shortage  amounted  to  possibly  140,000 
cars? 

Mr.  KBuTTsCHxrrr.  Nearly  that,  or  a  little  over  13.5,000. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  was  not  during  any  ^riod  of  hostilities.  No  war 
conditions  were  existent  during  that  time! 

Mr.  Khuttschxitt.  No;  but  it  was  an  unusually  active  year. 

Mr.  Tbom.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  there  on  the  question  you 
are  asking! 

Mr,  EscH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tiiom.  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
importance  of  numbei-s  of  cars  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  cars  in  the 
matter  of  meeting  the  necessity  for  car  distribution.  You  can  not 
distribute  a  car  of  twice  the  capacity  to  two  places.  If  there  was  a 
call  in  two  places  for  two  cars,  and  you  have  out  one  car,  no  matter 
how  great  tne  capacity  of  that  one  car  is  you  can  not  answer  the  calls. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  those  increa.ses  were  more  in  the  capacity  of  the 
open  cars,  the  gondolas,  and  the.  cars  canning  coal  and  supplies  of 
that  type.  Their  capacity  was  increased  more  than  the  Dox-car 
capacity  was  increased,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Thom.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  can  tell  you  more  about  that  than  I 
can.  But  here  was  an  abnormal  time.  They  were  not  keeping  up 
the  normal  number  of  cars,  and  consequently  you  were  not  meeting 
the  necessity  for  distribution  to  the  same  extent  as  if  you  had  the 
numbers  and  capacities  both. 

Mr.  EscH.  Why  should  you  increase  the  capacity  of  your  cars  if 
you  do  not  have  the  commerce  to  fill  them! 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  of  course,  we  should  not ;  but  we  think  there  is 
a  comme'rcial  demnnd  for  all  the  capacity  we  can  get,  and  so  as  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  the  service,  too. 

Senator  Townbend.  The  thing  I  am  interested  in,  if  the  Congress- 
man will  yield 

Mr.  Ebch.  Certainly. 

Senator  Townbend.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  has  said  they  have  not  mate- 
rially increased  the  carloads;  they  have  not  used  these  cars  to  the 
full  capacity.  Mr,  Thom  suggested  they  needed  more  car&  Would 
it  not  have  been  l>etter  economy  to  have  increased  the  number  of  cars 
than  the  size  of  the  cars! 

Mr.  Thoh.  I  think  that  is  an  important  question  to  .put  to  the 
witness. 
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Mr.  KRUTrsCHNiTT.  The  trend  in  handling  traffic  is  toward  lai^r 
units.  I  can  speak  more  intelligently  as  to  the  practice  followed 
by  our  road  than  I  can  for  the  roads  m  general.  We  started  build- 
ing nothing  but  cars  of  the  highest  capacity  some  9  or  10  years  ago. 
The  wisdom  of  that  policy  was  questioned,  and  the  question  was  put 
to  me  by  our  president  why  we  should  do  it,  and  we  found  if  we 
could  get  a  50-ton  car  loaded  to  its  full  capacity  10  per  cent  of  the 
time  it  was  profitable.  It  justified  the  extra  expense  of  the  50-toD 
car  over  the  expense  of  the  former  standard  30-ton  cars,  and  there- 
fore we  have  been  building  that  heavier  car  all  along;  and  while 
for  the  United  States  the  increase  in  car  loading  has  not  been  great, 
it  has  been  great  on  our  lines,  and  has  justified  us  in  doing  what 
we  did. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  was  no  car  shortage^  barring  a  brief  period  in 
the  latter  part  of  1909,  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911. 
Then  in  tlie  latter  part  of  1912  tnere  was  a  considerable  shortage, 
coming  up  to  something  like  55,000  or  60,000  cars.  That  was  not 
due,  or  course,  to  war  conditions.  Was  that  due  to  an  unusual  yield 
of  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  You  may  have  it  almost  at^  time  on  account 
of  increased  demand  for  agricultural  products.  You  may  have  de- 
mands made  on  the  carriers  for  cars  in  excess  of  the  numbers  that 
they  have  at  hand  to  fill  the  requisitions.  I  would  say  that  no  car- 
rier could  possibly  afford,  unless  they  could  get  money  at  ridiculously 
low  prices,  to  keep  parked  on  sidings  enou^  cars  to  meet  the  maxi- 
mum demnjid  at  any  one  time.  I  think  for  such  conditions  as  mi^t 
be  brought  about  by  a  war  the  roads  are  very  much  underequipped. 
They  could  not  meet  the  demands,  because  those  demands  must  be 
met  instantly,  and  a  question  of  hours  would  make  a  great  difference 
with  the  Government  frequently  in  moving  supplies.  But  in  moving 
the  traffic  of  the  country  a  shortage  of,  we  will  say,  in  two  and  a 
half  million  cars  of,  say,  a  hundred  thousand  at  any  one  time  means 
only  slight  delay — a  delay  of  perhaps  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  in 
moving  traffic — and  the  carriers  might  make  up  the  want  of  numbers 
by  better  service  of  the  cars,  by  moving  them  more  quickly,  and 
trying  to  get  them  unloaded  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Ebcii.  In  1914  and  1915  there  was  a  large  surplus,  due  to 
stagnation  of  the  traffic  because  of  the  war.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Kruttschhnitt.  Yea. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  in  1916  there  was  a  shortage  in  March  and  April 
and  there  was  a  very  marked  shortage  for  the  last  half  of  - 1916, 
reaching  a  'point  of  120,000  cars  in  the  latter  portion  of  last  year. 
T  think  that  was  about  November.  That  condition  extended  into 
January',  and  still  exists,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Krcitschnitt.  It  does.  And  yet  for  the  entire  10  years  cov- 
ered by  the  diagram  before  you  there  was  an  excess  of  cars  for  93 
days  out  of  everj-  hundred  an<l  n  shortage  on  7  days  out  of  eveir 
hundred.  The  maximum  surplus  ran  up  to  about  400,000  cars,  which 
is  about  16  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  maximum  sliort&ge 
never  exceeded  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  EscH.  Is  it  a  practice  of  the  roads  to  take  care  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  peak  loads,  just  as  an  electric  lighting  companr 
has  to  maintain  equipment  and  power  for  a  peak  load !  Does  a  rail- 
road company  provide  itself  to  take  care  of  peak  loads  of  traffic! 
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Mr.  Krdttschnitt.  It  does.  It  takes  care  of  many  peaks,  but 
these  you  called  attention  to  were  abnormal  peaks,  where  the  extra 
equipment  failed  to  take  care  of  them  promptly.  If  the  railroad 
companies  could  do  ns  the  electric  companies,  it  could  take  care  of 
these  peaks  thoroughly.  The  electric  company,  when  a  peak  comes 
along,  overloads  its  machinery,  wliich  it  can  do  perfectly  safely, 
and  counts  on  doing  that  for  a  sliort  time.  If  the  railroads  could 
completely  control  their  equipment  by  varying  the  rate  of  demur- 
rage, varying  the  free  time  and  working  the  equipment  at  overload, 
as  the  ele!.'tnc  company  does,  it  could  handle  these  peaks  very  much 
better,  and  without  over  much  dead  capital. 

Mr.  Ksoii.  Of  course,  the  equipment,  when  the  peak  is  not  being 
met.  is  very  largely  idle  capital,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Krcttscknitt,  It  is  idle  on  our  sidetracks. 

Mr.  EscH.  Every  public  utility  must  suffer  that  loss,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  should  suffer  some  loss,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  compelled  to  suffer  an  unreasonable  loss  by  being  de- 
prived of  the  capacity  of  working  its  plant  overload. 

Mr.  EscH.  And,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  sufficient  car  equipment 
now! 

Mr.  Kbcttschnitt.  There  is  sufficient  car  equipment  now  to  handle 
very  well  the  peak  load  of  the  latter  part  of  1916  and  that  existing 
now  in  the  early  part  of  1917  if  the  carriers  had  been  in  possession 
of  authority  to  work  their  equipment  overload,  but  they  did  not  have 
that  authority. 

Mr.  EscH.  From  whence  would  they  derive  this  authority? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  From  regulating  bodies. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  is  not  any  regulating  power  now  as  to  car  service, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Kruttbchnitt.  Yes;  the  carriers  must  file  with  the  commis- 
sion, as  part  of  their  tariffs,  the  free  time  allowed  on  equipment  and 
the  demurrage  rates.  Those  are  figured  for  normal  times.  The  logi- 
cal course  to  take  with  those  charges  would  he  in  time  of  peak  loads, 
to  which  you  referred,  to  have  them  materially  changed.  The  rate 
of  demurrage  should  be  raised,  the  free  time  should  be  reduced,  and 
everyone  using  a  car  should  be  put  under  pressure  to  release  it  in  the 
least  possible  time,  but  the  carriers  can  not  do  it.  They  have  to 
apply  for  permission  to  increase  the  demurrage  or  reduce  the  free 
time,  and  while  the  commission  has  that  matter  under  consideration, 
overworked  as  it  is,  the  emergency  probably  goes  by. 

Mr.  EscH,  Heretofore,  however,  the  matter  of  car  shortage  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  railroads  themselves,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kbdttschnitt.  Only  to  the  extent  that  I  spoke  of. 

Mr.  EsCH.  They,  through  the  American  Hallway  Association, 
adopted  certain  car-service  rules  and  enforced  them  among  them- 
selves, or  sought  to? 

Mr.  KRCTTscHNrrr.  Those  were  car-service  rules  among  themselves 
with  reference  to  what  one  road  could  do  with  the  cars  of  another, 
as  to  returning  them. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  was  no  power  behind  those  rules  except  the  car- 
riers themselves,  who  assented  to  their  enforcement? 

Mr.  Krcttsciinitt.  Yes;  but  the  difficulty  with  the  carriers  has 
been,  to  take  a  concrete  example,  a  large  number  of  our  cars  came 
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East  laden  with  goods  for  export.  They  were  turned  over  at  Chicago, 
to  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
or  the  Erie,  roads  reaching  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  If  there  were  no 
ships  to  take  the  contents  of  the  cars  away  and  no  warehouses  to  take 
the  contents  of  the  cars,  we  might  fuss  and  fume  and  get  aft£r  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  other  lines  to  return 
-our  i-ars,  but  they  do  not  do  it,  because  they  can  not  get  them  unloaded 
and  released. 

Mr.  EsfH,  I  agree  with  you,  that  if  war  conditions  create  a  present 
car  shortage  by  reason  oi  congestion  at  port  terminals,  legislation 
given  the  Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  would  be  quite  futile, 
but  war  out  of  the  »iuestion,  could  not  the  commission  be  given  power 
that  would  help  to  relieve  the  situation  in  time  of  emergency  i 

Mr.  KRiTTrtciiNrrr,  That  is  being  done  now  by  cooperation  be- 
tween an  American  Railway  Association  committee  and  the  commis- 
sion. The  commission,  whether  they  could  do  it  constitutionally 
or  legally  or  not.  assumed  control  over  car  distribution,  and  said  if 
an  improvement  was  not  brought  about  they  would  simply  assume 
the  authority — which  they  thought  they  had,  although  a  number 
of  lawyei-s  consulted  by  the  railroads  thought  they  had  not — and 
would  handle  the  cars  themselves,  regardless  of  tbe  wishes  of  the 
owners.  To  prevent  that  drastic  action  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation conferred  with  the  commission  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  their  own,  to  sit  in  Washington  and  enforce  car-service  rules  more 
drastic  than  any  ever  enforced  before,  and  that  committee  was  given 
authority  to  line  recalcitrants,  and  we  have  the  assurance  ox  the 
Tnterstate  Commerce  Commission  that  much  good  has  resulted  there- 
from. They  backed  up  this  committee  of  the  railroads  with  their 
authority.  Tlie  carriers  know  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  watching  them  and  is  ready  to  pounce  on  them  and  handle 
the  matter  themseh'es,  if  the  conditions  are  not  bettered,  and  under 
that  pressure  the  condition  has  been  very  much  bettered,  as  the  com- 
mission has  publicly  stated. 

Mr.  Escii.  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  car-service 
investigation  order  No,  9894,  passed  on  the  18th  of  January  of  this 
year,  the  commission  revised  the  car-service  rules  and  ordered  them 
to  become  operative  on  a  given  date,  which  date  has  subsequently 
been  extended.  There  were  three  members  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  filed  dissenting  views  on  the  ground  that  tbe 
exercise  of  that  power  by  the  commission  was  beyond  the  powers 
granted  in  the  act.  and  was  an  assumption  of  legislative  powers. 

Now,  in  \iew  of  that  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  car-service  rules,  which  were  largely  framed  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  .\meriean  Railway  Association,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
legislation  to  clear  up  any  doubt  as  to  the  authority  under  the  inter- 
state-commerce act? 

Mr.  KiitnTs<HMiTT,  I  do  not  see  that  that  would  make  any  ptirticn- 
lar  difference.  If  you  want  to  legislate  it,  and  the  legislation  is  rea- 
sonable and  pays  some  respect  to  the  rights  of  ownership,  I  can  s«e 
no  objection  to  it.  It  simply  would  confirm  and,  as  you  say,  main 
more  certain  what  is  being  done  to-day.  Carriers  have  not  officiallr 
questioned  that  right  of  the  commission.  They  are  acting  just  as 
if  tlie  commi.'^ion  possessed  that  right.    That  they  are  doing  good 
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is  shown  by  quoting  a  press  dispatch  from  Washington,  dated  Feb- 
ruar}'  35, 11)17,  to  this  effect : 


ConuiilMslon  Iiiiit  Issiieil  tlie  fotlowlue  Htaieiiieiii ;  "  Tlie  IiiterHttit«  Ci>iuiiieri-e 
OoaiKilHsliiii  has  tiinndeiuf  In  the  i-oiiiuilssinu  uii  cur  service  of  tlie  American 
Itallwuy  AasHH-latlon  as  the  nutlwrtzeil  iei>reseiitativt?s  of  the  rairroaUs  of  the 
conntry.  IL*  nienitiers  are  (IoIhk  excellent  work  In  the  Interetit  .)f  the  genera! 
public,  anil  luiicli  koocI  Ih  ivtmltliiiE  from  cooiierailoii  of  the  raUroiids  in  theii- 
efTorts  to  meet  the  prtwent  etuerKeucy." 

Mr.  Ebch.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  car-service  commission  has 
done  a  Tery  excellent  work;  but  where  you  leave  it  to  the  carriers 
to  enforce  the  penalties  prescribed  by  their  own  rulea,  yon  do  not 
have  much  enforcement  of  such  penalties;  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  KRtTrrscHNrrr.  Except  that  we  drew  up  very  much  more 
drastic  rules  and  put  more  power  in  the  hands  or  this  car  committee 
than  any  railroad  committee  has  ever  possessed  in  the  histoir  of 
the  American  Railway  Association.  Now.  behind  them  they  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  I  think  it  is  the  particular 
province  of  Commissioner  McChord  to  watch  that  pai^  of  railway 
operations,  and  he  is  there  to  spur  them  up  if  they  do  not  apply 
the  penalty,  and  if  the  penaltv  is  applied  and  not  obeyed  he  is  there 
also  to  help  them  with  the  authority  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  EscH.  Are  any  penalties  now  being  enforced? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  watched  the 
operations  of  the  committee  since  we  fonncd  it;  but  the  Southern 
Pacific  had-  a  representative  on  the  committee  until  a  short  time 
ago.  who  sat  for  four  months  on  it,  from  November  until  alxiut 
two  weeks  ago.  and  he  informed  me  from  time  to  time  what  they 
were  doing;  that  the  roads  were  then  obeying  their  orders,  and 
things  were  going  along  very  smoothly.  There  was  a  period  of  in- 
terniption  during  whicli,  T  think  unwisely,  the  American  Railway 
Association  took  the  committee  away  from  Washington,  and  for 
about  a  month  there  was  more  or  less  discns-sion  in  the  as.sociation 
as  to  what  to  do;  but  they  finally  acted,  as  I  think  properly,  and 
■sent  the  committee  back  here. 

Mr.  Esni.  Yes ;  they  went  up  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt.  It  was  sent  back  imder  the  pressure  of  threats 
from  the  commission.  But  I  am  frank  to  admit  it  was  an  unwise 
thing  ever  to  have  taken  them  away  from  here,  because  they  were 
doing  pood  work,  and  their  work  was  suspended  for  practically  a 
month,  until  they  were  sent  back, 

Mr.  EscH.  Might  it  not  he  wise  in  cases  of  emergency,  which 
have  occurred,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  to  give  the  commission 
certain  defined  powers  with  reference  to  car  ser\-ice.  interchange,  and 
return  of  car5? 

Mr.  KatrrrsrHNiTT.  The  difficulty  is  this:  That  if  the  regulation 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  to  some  extent  control  of  their  prop- 
erty. I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  it.  But  take, 
for  instance,  the  railroads  as  a  whole.  There  was  a  law.  as  T  re- 
'  meml>er,  passed  early  in  the  Civil  War,  giving  the  Government  the 
right  to  simply  seize  railroads  and  work  them  during  war  conditions. 
Now,  as  it  looks  at  present,  that  law  will  not  be  invoked  to  provide 
the  Government  with  proper  transportation,  because  the  officers  of 
the  roads  have   formed   a  cooperative  committee  to   act   with  the 
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Government  to  operate  the  roads  themselves,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  Grovernment  all  they  want,  and  has,  we  think,  given  it 
to  them  better  and  more  promptly  than  they  could  have  it  if  they 
assumed  charge  of  the  railroads  and  put  military  men  to  run  them. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Kruttfchnitt, 
that  that  act  has  been  revived  in  the  last  Army  bill  7 

Mr.  KutnTSCHNrrr.  Yes,  sir.  I  purposely  referred  to  the  Civil 
War  law  because,  although  I  knew  that  there  had  been  some  propo- 
sition to  revive  it  in  a  different  shape,  I  did  not  know  wbetlwr  the 
new  law  was  effective  now  or  not. 

Now,  the  analogy  in  handling  cars  with  the  Interstate  Conunis- 
sion  is  very  close  to  that.  In  other  words,  the  carriers  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  commission  to  do  everything  that  the  commission  oonld 
ask  them  to  do. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  is  due  to  the  very  peculiar  conditions  due  to  the 
war;  but  there  was  not  such  like  cooperation  of  the  American  Sail- 
way  Association  in  the  previous  car-shortage  periods  that  I  have 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Kbottschnitt.  I  think  that  question  has  been  settled  forever 
by  the  creation  of  tliis  commission ;  that  war  or  no  war,  or  after  the 
war  shall  have  ended,  if  any  conditions  exist  creating  car  shortages, 
it  would  lead  at  once  to  the  re-creation  of  or  the  assumption  oi  its 
activities  by  this  railroad  committee. 

Mr.  EscH.  It  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  these  penalties,  one  carrier 
against  another,  because  of  their  close  relationship  in  traffic  matters. 
Therefore  may  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  punch  of  law  to  secmc 
enforcement  at  times? 

Mr.  Khuttbchxitt.  That  is  for  you  to  aay.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  under  present  conditions  they  nave  the  punch — you  cap  not  call 
it  of  law,  but  a5.sumption  of  authority  which  has  been  acquiesced  in 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers.  The  commission  is  exercising  this  au- 
thority, whether  they  hnve  a  law  for  it  or  not,  and  the  carriers  are 
acting  with  them  exactly  as  if  such  a  law  existed.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  proper  to  collect  fines,  because  they  tell  a  pret^  good 
story  on  me  when  I  was  president  of  the  American  Bailway  Associa- 
tion— that  I  started  a  committee  that  was  to  keep  close  watch  of  cars 
and  compel  their  return  to  owners,  and  to  fine  offenders  at  the  rate  of 
so  mucli  per  car  per  day  who  did  not  do  so,  and  who  misused  equip- 
ment. We  made  Mr.  Harrison  the  chairman  of  that  committe,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  were  selected  from  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  under  the  specification,  of  course,  that 
they  were  not  interested  in  the  matter  at  issue.  The  first  casa 
brought  up  was  of  our  southern  lines,  who  were  accused  of  having 
misused  the  cars  of  a  connection.  They  were  put  on  trial  and  found 
guilty,  and  a  very  round  fine  imposed.  The  president  of  our  com- 
pany wrote  me  privately  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  pay  it: 
that  he  thought  there  were  extenuating  circumstances.  I  wrote  him 
back,  privately  also,  and  said,  "The  jury  has  found  you  guilty  and 
you  will  have  to  pay  this  fine  whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  And,' 
after  some  further  demurring,  he  paid  his  fine.  He  never  incurred 
another.  He  was  never  brought  up  Rirnin.  It  cured  him.  But  be 
paid  a  fine,  as  I  remember,  of  between  $i).(K)0  and  $10,000. 
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-  Now,  I  say  that  a  few  fines  like  that  imposed  would  cure  this 
trouble  very  quickly,  and  this  conunittee  has  the  right  now  to  impose 
the  fines. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  could  not  correct  your  own  ^stem  until 
you  got  to  be  president  of  all  the  svstems} 

Mr.  Hamilton,  He  probably  dia  not  anticipate  that  he  was  going 
to  have  to  correct  his  own  system. 

The  Vice  Chaibman,  The  story  is  told  about  Brutus  that  he  could 
not  correct  his  owq  household  until  he  got  to  be  a  judge,  and  then  he 
got  his  own  son  hanged. 

Mr.  Khdttschnitt.  Probably  I  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not 
make  excuses  for  the  man. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  sa^  the  commission  has  assumed  this  power.  That 
is  true  in  the  decision  I  have  cit«d,  and  Commissioner  McChord, 
writing  a  majority  opinion,  said : 

While  all  the  members  of  the  rommlssion  are  not  in  accord  with  reference  to 
the  powers  of  the  commission  to  make  an  order  In  this  cnae,  the  wrongs  are 
fla^THnt,  and  even  If  there  were  doubt  as  to  the  commission's  power  to  gWe 
full  relief  by  formal  order,  we  think  In  an  emergency  that  doubt  should  be 
resolved  not  only  In  favor  of  the  carriers  who  are  wrongfully  deprived  of  their 
can,  but  in  favor  of  the  shippers  and  the  general  public  who  would  be  without 
protection  if,  having  the  power,  we  fall  to  act 

Then  Clark,  commissioner,  filed  minority  views,  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  their  constitutional  powers  in  the  case,  claiming  that  it  was 
an  assumption  of  legislative  power. 

Mr.  TuoH.  Did  he  claim  it  to  be  unconstitutional — the  assumption 
of  that  power? 

Mr.  Ebcii.  No;  I  probably  had  better  read  it.  Here  is  what 
Clark,  commissioner,  says : 

The  commission  is  essentially  an  adniliiistrtitlve  l)ody,  exercising  powers 
speclflcally  delegated  to  It  by  the  Congress.  It  also  exen.'lties  quasi  Judicial 
powers  likewise  delegated;  but  If  the  Ittw  is  to  be  Intci'iiieij.l  differently  from 
time  to  time  to  fit  conditions  thai  obtain  on  the  ralln)ads  and  the  commission 
exercises  In  a  time  of  stress  a  power  which  It  baa  nut  only  never  before  felt 
tbut  it  hud,  but  which  It  has  several  tinicH  said  It  did  not  have.  It  ><dds  to  Its 
delegated  administrative  and  quasi  Judicial  powers  legislative  powers  for  the 
exercise  of  which  I  can  find  no  Justlllcatlon. 

Mr.  KRUTTscHKirr.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  this  freight-car  situa- 
tion, and  prefacing  what  I  am  going  to  say  by  repeating  that  to 
move  troops  promptly  in  a  war  emergency,  the  railroads  unques- 
tionably require  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  numbers  of  uieir 
locomotives,  and  passenger  cars  particularly,  and  a  very  large  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  special  sidings  and  vards  required  for  the 
entraining  and  detraining  of  troops  exclusively,  I  think  some  equitar 
ble  mode  of  providing  for  those  expenditures  should  be  devised  by 
the  Government.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  require  the  carriers 
for  an  emergency  service  to  spend  very  large  sums  of  money  for  pro- 
viding at  X,  Y,  or  Z  very  large  entraining  or  detraining  yards  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  troops,  because  they  would  be  needed  for 
that  occasion,  or,  we  will  say,  for  that  war  only,  and  afterwards  they 
are  of  no  use  except  to  the  extent  of  whatever  salvage  the  road  might 
get. 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  that  has  gone  along  more  and 
more  slowly  as  time  has  gone  on  has  been  double-tracking.  The 
standard  railroad  of  the  United  States,  you  may  say  to-day — and 
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by  standard  I  mean  the  standat-d  established  by  the  large  per- 
centji^ — ia  a  single-track  road.  There  are  very  few  double-track 
roads  in  comparison  with  the  total  mileage,  and  certainly  the  double- 
ti'acJiing  of  tne  important  roads  leading  to  points  where  the  Govern- 
ment wonld  liliely  require  rapid  movement  of  troops  ia  of  the  greatest 
impoitance.  Unfortunately,  that  is  an  expenditure  so  great  that  any 
carrier  at  all  short  of  funds  for  improvements  has  deferred  tliat  kind 
of  an  improvement. 

Now,  as  to  the  freight  cars,  some  thoughts  occniTed  to  me  as  to 
how  their  efficiency  might  be  increased,  and  I  haie  drawn  up  t 
little  memorandum  here,  based  on  past  experience,  which  I  should 
like  to  i-ead  if  you  do  not  object. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  before  yoii  proceed  with 
the  matter  yon  have  just  mentioned  to  Mr.  Esch,  if  in  an  emergency — 
in  war  time,  for  instance — the  United  States  Government  should  fur- 
nish the  money  to  make  these  necessary  conveniences  and  accommoda- 
tions itself,  I  presume,  whether  or  not  the  company  would  be  willing 
afterwaixls  to  pay  for  them  would  depend  on  their  usefulness  in 
time  of  peace  f 

Mr.  KRiTTraciiNiTT.  Why,  certainly:  if  the  Oovernment  made 
these  improvements  in  an  emergency  and  the  carrier  had  a  reasonable 
need  of  them  thereafter,  I  do  not  assume  that  anyone  would  object 
to  taking  them  off  of  the  Government's  hands. 

I  make  this  suggestion  because,  as  I  told  you.  we  have  spent  very 
liberally  und  without  raising  any  question  whatever  with  the  GoTem- 
ment.  ^'he  emei'geney  was  too  near  to  raise  it.  But  I  stated  yester- 
day that  we  had  si)ent  money  freely — I  think  in  the  aggregate 
$7.1,000  or  $80,000— to  provide  those  temporai7  facilities. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  A  great  many  of  them  might  be  so  useful  that 
altliough  you  might  not  deem  them  worth  what  they  cost,  you  yei 
would  be  willing  to  t^ike  them  at  some  price? 

Mr.  Kbl'ttschmtt.  I  mentioned  also  yesterday  that  some  of  them 
were  in  that  category.  Others  will  certainly  be  of  no  use  to  us  and 
will  have  to  be  taken  up. 

The  condition  of  freight-car  eaiiipment  in  this  country  is  now  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  tnat  of  a  totally  lawless  and  unregu- 
lated pool.  That  is,  the  cars  have  been  used  regardless  of  ownership. 
Any  carrier  who  could  borrow,  beg,  or  steal  cars  of  neighbors  in  aa 
emergency,  used  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  him;  and,  as  you  very 
properly  said,  the  directive  power  to  require  these  cai-s  to  be  returned 
has  not  been  great,  and  in  times  of  very  great  stress  orders  issued  to 
that  effect  have  been  ignored.  I  said  that  they  were  ignored  because 
the  penalties  have  been  light,  and  the  offenders  found  it  more 
profitable  to  incur  and  pay  the  penalty  than  to  obey  the  law. 

But,  watching  the  operations  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  these 
thoughts  occurred  to  me. 

Senator  Townsend.  May  I  ask  a  question  before  you  proceed  to 
that?  Do  the  State  commissions  assume  to  regulate  your  handling 
of  cars  as  to  demurrage,  and  so  onJ 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Only  to  this  extent,  that  in  emergencies  wo 
have  been  confronted  with  thi-cats.  Generally  we  have  b«n  able  to 
explain  to  the  State  commissions  the  conditions  we  were  in,  and  to 
convince  them  we  were  doing  al)  that  mortal  men  could  do  to  relieve 
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the  situation,  and  they  have  been  comniendably  patient ;  but  they  have 
threatened  on  numbers  of  occasions  to  take  the  law  in  their  own'hands 
and  establish  drastic  penalties  if  we  did  not  provide  so  auiny  cars  for 
the  use  of  the  State. 

Senator  TowNSEND.  Another  question ;  Supposing  the  president  of 
your  company,  in  the  case  jou  have  mentioned,  had  continued  to 
refuse  to  pay  that  $10,000  fine,  is  there  any  way  to  collect  it? 

.Mr,  Khutt8chjiitt.  He  would  not  have  remained  president  of  the 
company. 

Senator  Townbend.  You  regarded  it  as  a  moral  obligation  rather 
than  a  legal  obligation? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  regarded  it  as  both,  in  the  circumstances.  We 
were  parties  to  these  agreements ;  we  were  members  of  the  association, 
aod  not  only  as  president  of  the  association,  but  as  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  I  had  approved  these  rules  under  which  he  was 
working,  and  as  a  question  of  discipline,  company  discipline.  I  could 
not  have  permitted  him  to  disobey. 

May  I  proceed? 

Senator  Townbend.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kbottschnitt.  Car  shortage  may  be  caused  by — 

(a)  Insufficient  additions  to  equipment  to  keep  pace  with  gi-owth 
of  traffic  which  at  times  may  increase  abnormally  fa.st  or  to  replace 
equipment  worn  out. 

{b)  Improper  distribution  of  equipment,  causing  shortage  in  one 
section  and  surplus  in  another. 

{c)  Inefficient  use  of  equipment  by  carriers. 

{a)  Improper  use  of  equipment  by  shippers  and  consignees,  result- 
ing in  unusual  delays. 

The  causes  (l),  (c),  and  (d)  are  remediable  by  adequate  control, 
which,  if  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  carrier,  could  in  tlie  compara- 
tively few  instances  that  arise  under  (a)  tide  over  the  emergency. 

Statistics  show  that  normally  a  surplus  of  cars  has  prevailed  in 
the  United  States;  that  in  the  past  10  years  an  idle  surphis  lias  stood 
on  yard  and  sidetracks  93  days  out  of  every  100;  that  shortages  exist 
for  but  7  days  out  of  every  100;  that  the  maximum  surplus  at  any 
one  time  was  20  per  cent  of  the  total  equipment  and  the-  ma.\imum 
shortage  at  any  one  time  but  6J  per  cent  of  the  equipment. 

The  attached  chart  (which  is  the  one  that  you  nave  before  you) 
shows  that  a  very  slight  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  equipment 
would  easily  offset,  and  far  more  than  offset,  the  comparatively  few 
shortages  that  have  occurred.  For  instance,  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  Southern  Pacific  handled  an 
increase  of  79  per  cent  in  ton  mileage  over  1915,  without  embarrass- 
ment, by  loading  cars  17  per  cent  more  heavily  and  getting  54  per 
cent  more  mileage  out  of  each  one.  The  number  of  cars  now  owned 
by  the  carriers  is  sufficient,  and  much  more  than  sufficient  if  prop- 
erly controlled,  to  handle  the  traffic  of  1917,  the  heaviest  that  lias  ever 
been  offered,  and  a  large  increase  even  over  that  if  offered  in  the 
future. 

From  the  fact  that  under  existing  conditions  every  carrier  in  times 
of  stress  begs,  borrows,  or  appropriates  cars  wherever  it  can  find 
them,  it  follows  that  the  freight  cars  of  the  country  are  used  as  if 
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they  belonged  to  a  common  owner:  that  is,  they  are  pooled  with  abso- 
lutely no  regulation  nor  control.  Inasmuch  as  the  circulation  of  cars 
is  analogous  to  the  circulation  of  money,  we  may  receive  valuable  sug- 
gestions by  studying  the  latter  problem,  which  has  been  regulated  to 
a  considerable  extent.    Thus: 

1.  Require  as  a  condition  precedent  to  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merce that  each  carrier  shall  contribute  to  a  Dos-car  reserve  a  per- 
centage of  its  box  cars  based  on  its  use  of  such  cars.  There  are  aboat 
1,000,000  box  cars  owned  by  the  carriers  of  the  United  States;  assmne 
a  car  reserve  of  200,000  or  250,000  cars;  the  contribution  of  each  car- 
rier to  this  total  should  be  based  on  the  number  of  days'  use  of  box 
cars  on  such  lines  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further  I  will  have  to  ast 
you  about  your  first  suggestion  there.  Do  you  propose  to  place  an 
embargo,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  upon  tne  entry  of  any 
carrier  into  interstate  commerce  1  Is  it  not  the  policy  rather  to  com- 
pel all  of  them  to  enter  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  KRDTTSCHNnT.  Yes ;  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  said  anything 
in  conflict  with  that 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  said  you  would  place  a  condition  on 
them  that  they  should  not  enter  interstate  commerce  unless  they  made 
such  a  contribution  as  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Then  the  language  is  unfortunate. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  called  your  attention  to  that  because  I 
thought  it  was  inadvertent  on  your  part. 

Mr.  KRTJTTscHNm.  It  was,  and  it  can  be  corrected  by  stating  that 
on  taking  Federal  incorporation  they  shall  contribute. 

2.  Place  the  administration  of  the  box-car  reserve  under  a  com- 
missioner with  plenary  power,  assisted  by  the  necessary  staff,  who 
shall  report  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway 
Association. 

3.  Prescribe  standards  of  condition,  capacity,  etc.,  for  box  cars 
that  will  be  accepted  as  contributions  to  the  reserve.  Rat«  then 
according  to  capacity — for  instance,  unity  for  a  40-ton  car,  mon 
than  unity  for  a  50-ton  car,  scaling  downward  for  lower  capaci^. 
The  reserve'  cars  to  be  prominently  marked.  The  ownership  letter- 
ing to  be  inconspicuous. 

4.  Make  the  present  per  diem  rate  of  75  cents  permanent  for  all 
except  reserve  hox  cars ;  for  the  use  of  reserve  box  cars,  either  by 
owner  or  foreign  lines,  assess  a  per  diem  rate  10  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  higher  than  for  other  cars. 

5.  Clothe  the  car  reserve  commissioner  with  ample  authority  to 
assess  penalties  for  failure  to  obey  such  rules  and  instructions  as  may 
be  adopted. 

6.  Impose  a  straight  $3  demurrage,  which  has  been  working  satis- 
factorily for  some  time  in  California  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commissions,  has  caused  little  or  no  com- 
plaint from  the  public,  and  has  cut  down  the  delays  by  one-third. 

7.  Reduce  free  time  whenever  possible. 

S.  Require  the  roads  in  times  and  places  of  car  surplus  to  hfAi 
reserve  cars  on  their  lines  if  not  needed  elsewhere,  with  r — =— =~ 
of  per  diem. 
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9,  It«(}uire  roads  with  a  surplus  of  cars  on  their  lines  over  their 
ownership  to  equalize  with  lines  showing  deficits  either  with  reserve 
cars  or  with  others  of  equivftlent  rating. 

10.  Repairs  and  maintenance  of  reserve  cars  chargeable  to  owners 
to  be  assumed  by  tlie  commissioner,  to  whom  shall  be  paid  per  diem 
earnings  on  such  cars.  Out  of  these  earnings  shall  be  paid  adminis- 
tration expenses,  repairs,  and  maintenance,  the  balance  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  contributors  to  the  reserve  fund  in  proportion  to  their 
contributions. 

H.  Roads  that  make  repairs  on  their  own  cars  in  the  reserve 
should  charge  to  the  conmiissioner  repairs  usually  chargeable  to 
owners. 

12.  The  commissioner  to  keep  ait  necessary  records  of  car  location, 
per  diem  returns,  etc.,  that  will  enable'  him  to  equalize  equipment 
with  minimum  haul  of  cars  and  to  properly  account  for  money 
received  and  distributed  by  him. 

Car  reserve  plan  need  not  l>e  confined  to  box  cai^;  flat  cars  could 
be  included.  Roads  using  special  types  of  cars — coal  cars,  etc, — 
could  creato  regional  reserves  of  such  cars. 

Under  such  a  plan  all  roads  that  use  box  cars  in  interstate  com- 
merce would  have  to  contribute  to  the  car  reserve. 

The  high  per  diem  (m  reserve  cars  would  induce  holders  to  want 
to  get  rid  of  them;  would  therefore  promote  their  circulation,  and 
under  the  close  watch  kept  of  them  would  produce  mileage  approxi- 
mating twice  the  25  or  80  miles  of  the  ordinary  car.  Two  hundred 
thousand  such  cars  would  render  the  service  of  400,000. 

A  high  per  diem  on  all  cars  would  induce  lines  with  an  excess  to 
seek  to  get  rid  of  enough  cars  to  reduce  the  number  on  their  lines 
to  those  owned.  When  in  this  condition  the  high  rate  is  not  bur- 
densome, because  the  road  receives  per  diem  at  the  same  rate  that  it 
pays. 

No  plan,  of  course,  can  be  successfully  carried  out  without  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
whose  authority  for  charging  increased  demurrage  and  allowing 
shorter  free  time  must  be  obtained. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Referring  to  that  75  cents  per  diem  for  a 
car,  do  you  not  think  that  could  safely  be  increased  several  hundred 
per  cent?  You  know  they  charge  a  dollar  and  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day  for  a  buggy  and  $5  or  $10  for  an  automobile,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  75  cents  a  day  for  a  car  is  ridiculously  small. 

Mr.  KituTTscHNrrT,  If  you  had  to  pay  the  per  diems,  and  knew 
how  rapidly  they  ran  up  at  even  40  cents  a  day,  you  would  under- 
stand that  It  was  a  blister  that  drew  pretty  hard. 

The  Vice  Chairmax.  But  if  the  business  was  prosperous,  as  you 
just  observed,  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  hardship  to  increase  the 
per  diem  ? 

Mr.  KHDTrsciiNnr.  The  hardship  comes,  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Esch,  on 
the  small  road,  which  is  generally  a  lumber  road.  For  example, 
the  McCloud  River  is  a  lumber  road,  a  branch  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  up  in  northern  California.  It  has  a  mileage  of  150  or  160 
miles.  It  has  a  few  cars  of  its  own  that  it  uses  locally.  Tiie  bulk 
of  the  cars  that  it  uses  are  those  of  foreign  lines.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  for  instance,  has  some  Union  Pacific  cars,  some  Rock  Island 
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cars  en^ty.  These  people  have  lumber  to  go  to  Bock  Island  and 
Union  Pacific  territory ;  those  cars  are  put  in,  loaded,  and  sent  ouL 
If  we  have  not  those,  we  have  to  put  in  our  own  care  to  serre  these 
people.  Now,  if  you  impose  on  tnem  too  high  a  per  diem  charge, 
they  just  can  not  live. 

Now,  under  this  box-car  pool,  you  see,  those  roads  would  be  re- 
quired to  buy  enough  box  cars  to  contribute  to  this  pool. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  That  hardship  would  not  apply  if  you  in- 
creased the  demurrage,  would  it?    Demurrage  would  spur  them  up. 

Mr.  KjiuTTscHNrrT.  Demurrage,  in  a  case  where  you  deliver  cars 
to  a  connection,  is  called  per  diem. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  They  do  not  charge  each  other  demurrage 
atallt 

Mr.  KRorrscHNiTT.  No;  the  entire  road  paymenta  are  called  per 
diems  and  tfae  pa^yments  made  by  the  public  demurrage. 

Mr.  EscH,  This  plan  that  you  have  suggested  would  be  for  the 
voluntary  adoption  by  the  American  Railway  Association,  as  I  un- 
derstand iti 

Mr.  Khottbchnitt.  No;  it  is  proposed,  and  what  we  are  here  be- 
fore you  to  ask  for,  is  to  provide  for  the  Federal  incorporation  of 
railroads;  and  when  they  take  out  their  Federal  incorporation  that 
at  the  same  time  they  be  required  to  contribute  to  this  box-car  pool. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  would  be  a  part  of  your  legislative  program,  then ! 

Mr.  KRurrsciiNiTT.  Yee,  sir. 

Mr.  Escii.  Do  the  car-service  rules  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation recognize  the  doctrine  of  reciprocal  demurrage ) 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Their  car-service  rules  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  payments.  They  do  not  call  it  demurrage 
when  It  is  paid  by  one  line  to  another.  It  is  called  demurrage  when 
it  ia  ft  delay  by  the  receiver  of  f  rei^t,  when  he  delays  unloading  the 
car. 

Mr.  EscH.  Suppose  the  carrier  delayed  in  furnishing  the  car — that 
is  what  I  meant  tjy  reciprocal  demurrage. 

Mr,  Kruttbohnitt.  A  law  has  been  passed  in  some  States  provid- 
ing for  that,  but  I  think  it  was  more  to  establish  a  club  over  the 
carriers'  heads — to  make  them  more  active  in  meeting  car  supplies. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  severe  penalties  have  been  imposed. 

Mr.  Adamson.  The  interstate-commerce  law  requires  that  they  fur- 
nish cars  in  a  reasonable  time.    T  believe  that  is  the  language. 

Mr.  EscH.  Upon  due  notice  and  reasonable  demand.  We  have 
received  in  the  mail  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tipton,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Jacksonville  Traffic  Bureau,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  which  he  state.'^: 

We  are  very  much  lntet«st«d  In  tbe  qopstlon  of  a  reciprocal  demnrrage — not 
a  reparation  (or  delay  In  furnlahliiK  equipment  for  lna<llng,  but  to  cover  tb* 
delay  In  plndnK  cars  for  delivery  after  nrrtvnl  nt  destiiiatltm. 

If  the  carrier  Is  entitled  to  deniurraKe  lo  cover  the  delay  or  equi|>iiH>nt  after 
arrival  at  destloatlun  when  the  delay  Id  delivery  's  due  to  failure  of  consisnee 
to  accept  delivery,  then— or  so  It  seema  to  me^ — the  cooHliqiee  Is  entitled  to  de- 
murrage, based  upon  the  aanie  scale,  where  the  carrier  falls  to  mafae  prvmtit 
placement  for  unloading  after  consignee  has  given  orders  for  placement  and  has 
fiatlsBed  the  demands  of  the  carrier  covering  transportation. 

What  would  be  your  view  as  to  that  request  coming  from  this 
traffic  bureau  ? 
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Mr.  Krcttsuhnttt.  That  view  has  been  advanced  in  a  great  many 
States,  and  a  great  many  States  have  passed  a  law  to  that  effect,  but 
1  am  quite  positive  that  they  have  not  been  enforced.  I  suppose, 
under  extreme  circumstances,  the  law  might  be  invoked,  but  up  to 
now  I  have  not  heard  of  anv  seiere  penalties  having  been  imposed. 

Mr.  EsiH.  I  think  some  States  have  passed  laws  penalizing  a  road 
si>  much  per  car  per  'iay  for  not  furnishing  the  car.     I  think  some 

Southern  States  have  done  that — Kentucky 

Mr.  Thom.  North  Carolina  is  one.  A  number  of  them  have  those 
laws. 

Mr.  Eacii.  I  think  that  this  letter  of  Mr.  Tipton  should  be  incor- 
porated at  this  time. 

{The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Jackiminviujc  TBAyfic  BiinitAr, 
JacksomlUe.  Fla.,  March  SS.  1911. 
TrHnH)Kirtfltlon :  Ri-clprcM.'al  demurrage, 
lion.  John  J.  Esch, 

■litint  Committee  on  Inler»iatc  Cominercr, 

WagMnpton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib;  We  are  very  iimrli  Intci'eHtecl  In  the  questlim  of  n  rei-tprocal  demur' 
nge — not  n  r^tamtlon  for  delay  In  fumtslUng  equtproent  for  loading,  but  to 
(■over  the  delay  In  placing  cars  for  delivery  after  arrUnI  at  deNtlnatlon. 

If  the  otirrler  1m  entltletl  to  demurrHge  to  cover  tlM"  delay  of  equlpni«nt  after 
arrival  nC  detitlnatliin  whtoi  the  delay  in  <1ellvery  \n  due  t«  failure  of  i^nalgnee 
to  accept  delivery,  then,  or  so  It  aeeiun  to  me,  the  consignee  Is  entitled  to  demur- 
rage— based  upon  the  name  ttciile — where  the  carrier  falls  to  make  prompt 
l>lacen)ent  for  unloading  after  consignee  han  given  onlera  for  placement  aitd 
has  satlsfletl  the  ileinaudH  of  the  carrier  covering  transportation. 

We  have  handled  this  matter  with  Chntrnmn  Meyer  of  the  Intprstote  Commerce 
(Tommlsston.  who,  like  myaelf,  feela  tliat  the  present  ai-t  to  i-etrirlate  couimerce 
doen  not  cover  thiti  feature,  and  that  accordingly  the  Inter»tute  Commerce  Com- 
mission la  |K)werlesa  to  take  action,  and.  being  iKiwerleas  to  act.  do  not  care  to 
take  the  matter  under  cimslderatton. 

At  the  Huggestlon  of  ChHlrtniiii  Meyer.  I  requentetl,  on  Deceni))er  12,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Huhmlt  to  your  committee  our  views,  as  it  Im  our  opinion  that  this 
feature  ahould  t>e  emtxNlied  in  your  report  to  Congresa,  arit>nipanle<l  by  n  recom- 
mendntlon  that. the  defect  In  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  thus  Indicated  be 
remedied  by  aiiprtiprlate  ii>rre<tlve  legislntlon.  and  we  have  been  advised  by  Mr. 
Healy  'hat  effort  would  lie  made  to  accord  ub  this  opjiortnulty,  but  1  nin  this 
afterooon  In  receipt  of  fetter  from  Mr.  Healy  stating  that  your  cnminlttee  has 
decided  to  suspend  on  Thursday.  March  29,  and  that  the  witnesses  so  far  sum- 
moned will  couaume  your  time  up  to  the  time  of  suspension.  Further,  that  the 
date  of  reaumptlon  Is  contingent  upon  so  mnny  posslbllltieB  that  at  the  present 
inonieut  the  committee  can  not  set  deflnlte  dates  for  appearance. 

I  am  therefore  thus  writing  you.  as  well  iis  each  of  the  (ither  iiienihei-s  of  the 
.(olnt  C^unmlttee  on  Interstate  t^omtnerce,  asking,  in  view  of  the  clrcumi'tances. 
If  you  will  not  o<'cept  this  letter,  and,  bascl  thereon,  give  the  mutter  consldera- 
doii.  whii-h  we  hojie  may  be  followed  by  fnvorahle  reconmieadatlon  embodied 
In  the  report  to  lie  sithmltted  to  Cinigre«'". 
Yours,  veiy  truly, 

T.  C.  TriTOM. 

Mr-  Ehch.  I  have  taken  up  too  rnurh  time.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairumn. 
I  will  yield, 

Mr.  Khcttkchnitt.  Have  those  laws  been  verv  sfriiigentlv  en- 
forced ? 

Mr.  Thom.  Sometimes  they  have. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  should  lifie  to  ask  a  few  questions,  but  we  want  to 
hear  from  another  witness,  and  I  think  I  shall  forego  my  examina- 
tion of  you.    Your  examination  has  been  very  complete  and  satisfoc- 
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tory.  Peihaps  you  may  be  around  some  time  before  the  hearings  end. 
We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  S1M8.  I  have  a  note  in  my  memoranda  that  I  have  overlooked. 
It  is  very  important,  and  nobody  has  said  11  word  about  it.  It  wts 
along  the  line  of  sleeping  cars. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Do  you  suppose  you  will  be  about  the  committ« 
again  during  the  summer,  Mr.  Knittschnitt!  Do  you  suppose  it  will 
be  convenient  for  you  to  attend  the  committee  liearings  again  in  the 
aummer?  We  will  probably  be  at  work  until  late  in  the  fail  some- 
where in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  S1M8.  I  think  I  will  not  be  over  10  minutes. 
Mr,  Hamilton.  Can't  you  get  your  information  from  some  other 
authority  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  want  to  get  it  from  an  autliority  that  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  should  like  to  get  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ask  a  question  for  me.  I  understand  I  can  not  ask  it. 
Mr.  AnAMsoN.  State  your  question,  Mr.  Thom,  in  my  name. 
Mr.  Thom.  The  witness  has  detailed  certain  respect  in  which  the 
standard  of  efficiency  for  ready  use  of  these  carriers  in  time  of  war 
is  not  sustained ;  for  instance,  in  double  tracks,  occasioning  a  shortage 
in  case  of  a  large  movement  of  troops  to  some  point  on  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard,  requiring  a  great  number  of  trains,  that  point 
only  being  reached  by  one  road ;  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  the 
equipment  out  of  the  way  so  that  there  must  be,  as  I  understand  it, 
some  standard  of  efficiency  maintained  in  time  of  peace  whicli  would 
render  the  carriers'  facilities  readily  made  adequate  in  case  of  war. 
and  in  that  view  I  would  like  to  have  this  question  put : 

While  it  is  true  that  the  railroads  can  not  be  expected  to  keep 
themselves  all  the  time  equal  to  the  requirements  that  may,  as  the 
result  of  war,  be  made  upon  them,  is  it  not  also  true  that  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  public  interest  that  such  a  standard  of  efficiency  be  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace  that  the  railroads  may.  if  war  come,  be  readily 
put  in  condition  to  meet  the  national  needs  for  war  purposes,  and 
that  as  the  dutv  of  national  defense  and  of  making  war  is  imposed 
on  the  National  Government,  the  standard  of  the  carriers'  efficiency 
in  time  of  peace  must  be  fixed  and  controlled  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment i 

Mr.  KBuTTsCHriiTT,  Unquestionably  that  is  true.  The  carriers, 
when  the  last  demand  was  made  on  them,  cooperated  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability;  Uiat  is.  thev  gave  all  they  had  for  the  use  of  the  Crov- 
emment.  I  have  said  that  under  stress  and  high  pressure  that  I 
thoiight  there  were  enough  freight  cars  now  to  handle  the  traffic  that 
is  offered,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  say,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying,  that  if  we  should  become  involved  in  war  that  the 
stresses  laid  on  the  carriers  by  the  demands  of  the  Government  to 
move  troops  quickly,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  supplies  also,  the 
carriers  would  not  be  very  mucli  overtaxed,  and  if  we  are  in  times  of 
peace  to  prepare  for  war,  which  we  have  not  done  heretofore,  we 
should  have  to  have  very  large  additions  to  our  equipment,  particu- 
larly in  the  way  of  passenger  cars,  also  double  track. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  presume  you  noticed  the  breadth  of  Mr.  Thorn's 
question.    Did  you  understand  that,  during  times  of  peace,  in  prepa- 
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ration  for  war,  that  the  Government  should  help  the  railroads  to 
build  a  double  track  to  every  port? 

Mr.TowNBEND,  1  understood  him  to  make  an  argument  for  Gov- 
ernment construction  of  railroads. 

Mr.  Thom,  I  confined  ray  question  to  tlie  fixing  of  the  standard  of 
efficiency,  not  to  national  operation,  but  to  national  regulation,  so 
as  to  provide  what  ought  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Government, 
the  standard  in  time  of  peace,  so  that  if  war  should  come  this  essen- 
tial to  war  making  could  be  readily  made  efficient  for  war  purposes. 
Mr.  Adahson.  That  language  is  so  broad  and  admits  of  so  many 
different  interpretations  that  I  wanted  the  witness  to  get  the  matter 
clearly  in  his  mind.  You  know  this  question  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
ing from  me.  I  understood  your  question  to  mean  that  you  thought 
the  Government,  in  time  of  peace,  should  assist  these  railroads  in 
double-tracking  their  systems,  etc.,  whether  that  should  come  under 
ownership  or  by  unloosening  of  rates,  clianging  of  regulations,  loan- 
ing money,  or  donating  money,  or  anything  else.  The  idea  of  the 
Government  in  providing  that  they  should  liberalize  and  enable  the 
railroads  to  make  preparations  for  time  of  war  in  time  of  peace  is 
so  broad  that  I  think  it  should  liave  some  specifications. 

Mr.  TiioM.  Here  are  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  liav- 
ing  their  standard  fixed  by  separnte  governmental  authorities. 

Mr.  Adamson.  This  question  is  l)eing  asked  in  my  name  and  it  is 
to  be  charged  to  mc.  I  did  not  underHtard  it  was  to  be  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Thom,  but  that  he  was  to  ask  the  question  of  Mr.  Knittschnitt, 
and  I  cross-examined  Mr.  Knittschnitt  to  know  how  he  understood 
Mr.  Thom's  question  asked  bv  me.  If  it  in\olves  a  long  discussion 
and  explanation,  Mr.  Thom,  I  think  it  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  you  required  a  diagram  of  Mr.  Thom's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thom.  What  I  meant  is  this:  Here  is  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency of  the  American  railroads  now  determined  by  a  number  of 
governmental  authorities;  is  it  in  the  national  interests,  where  the 
railroads  are  such  an  essential  part  of  the  national  defense,  that  that 
standard  should  be  established  by  a  number  of  authorities  or  the 
control  be  under  the  control  of  one  authority ! 

Mr.ADAMSON.  Kow,  you  are  going  back  to  your  48  masters.     I  do 
not  know  a  single  one  of  your  little  roads  that  terminates  at  one  of 
the  ports  that  is  subject  to  48  masters.    I  do  not  believe  you  can 
mention  one  that  operates  under  such  a  condition. 
Mr.  Thom.  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  SiMB.  I  intended  to  ask  you  these  questions  in  my  first  exami- 
nation, but  I  overlooked  the  note.  I  have  absolutely  no  information 
on  it. 

Mr.  Adamson,  Now,  ask  the  witness  the  question.  Judge. 
Mr.  Sims.  I  am  explaining  why  I  did  not  do  it  before.     I  am 
apologizing. 

What  is  the  general  rule  as  to  the  use  of  sleeping  cars  by  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  companies;  what  do  they  pay?  What  do  they  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  cars,  or  what  do  the  sleeping  car  companies  pay  for 
being  hauled  over  the  railroad  tracks?  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that  and  want  to  get  a  statement  of  that  from  you. 
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Mr.  Adasisuk.  Judge,  we  have  had  hearings  on  that  before  a  sub- 
oommiltee.  We  have  reports  on  that  in  our  committee,  and  every- 
thing on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Krdttschn ITT.  Sleeping  cars  are  almost  universally  owned 
by  the  Pullman  Co.  A  few  roads  own  their  own,  but  they  are  very 
few.  I  think  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Great 
Northern  are  the  only  American  roads  that  own  their  own  sleepers. 
All  the  others  rent  the  cai-s  from  the  Pullman  Co. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  I  understand  from  that  tliat  the  raili-oad  companies 
pay  the  Pullman  Co, 

Mr.  KRurrscHNiTT.  The  contracts  are 

Mr.  Sims.  For  the  use  of  the  cars? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  is  a  matter  of  negotiation.  Some  contracts 
are  more  favorable  to  the  railroads  than  others.  I  will  give  you, 
I'oughly,  the  condition  of  ours,  as  I  remember  it,  I  think  we  agreed 
with  the  Pullman  Co.  to  maintain  certain  repairs  on  their  cars,  of 
the  running  gear  and  the  outside  of  the  car:  that  is,  maintain  the 
repairs  of  uie  vehicle  as  a  vehicle  only,  and  the  Pullman  Co.  main- 
tains the  interior,  the  hotel  or  lodging-house  part  of  the  vehicle, 
I  do  not  think  we  pay  the  Pullman  Co.,  as  I  remember  it,  anything 
for  the  use  of  the  cars.  They  do  not  pay  us  anything  for  hauling 
tliem.  In  other  words,  the  hauling  of  tne  car  is  considered  sufficient 
consideration  for  getting  the  use  of  it.  Wlien  the  earnings  per  car 
per  anniun  e.vceed  certam  sums — that  differs  for  the  first-class  cars 
and  what  are  called  the  tourist  cars — the  railroad  company  is  then 
paid  by  the  Pullman  Co.  a  proportion  of  the  excess  over  that  as  com- 
pensation for  hauling  the  car  over  the  road. 

Mr,  Sims,  Well,  is  the  weight  of  these  Pullman  cars,  the  sleeping 
cai-s,  as  great  as  the  ordinary  car* 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Much  greater,  of  course. 

Mr.  .Sims,  Then  it  does  require  as  much  or  more  st«am  power  or 
wliatever  may  be  used  to  haul  those  cars  over  your  line  as  it  does 
the  ordinary  day  coaches  or  other  cars*  , 

Mr.  KBurrscHNiTT.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr,  Sims.  Is  not.  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  tracks  due  to  tlie  heavy 
equipment  as  much  or  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  use  of  other 
cars* 

Mr.  KiitTTttcHNrrr.  It  would  be  slightly  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  is  not  the  use  of  sleeping  cars  on  the  increased 

Mr.  KRUTTstiiNiTT.  I  think  that  is  true.  That,  however,  is  a 
matter  that  does  not  concern  the  public.  Whatever  handicaps  accrue 
to  us  through  the  use  of  sleepers  we  have  to  assume  on  account  of 
our  duties  to  the  public.  It  is  our  duty  to  provide  the  public  with 
sleeping  cars.  We  once  owned  our  sleeping  cars,  and  we  found  it 
verj'  much  more  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  to  own  them  ourselves 
than  to  arrange  with  Pullman  in  some  way  to  furnish  accommo- 
dations under  a  contract  about  as  outlined. 

Mr.  SiMK.  In  a  way,  the  receipts  to  the  railway  company  from  the 
Pullman  Car  Co.  for  the  use  of  these  cars  depends  entirely  on 
what  you  have  just  stated,'  as  to  a  certain  amount  of  the  eamines 
being  received  as  the  passenger  fares  paid  for  the  use  of  them,  at  tb» 
end  of  tlie  year.     It  is  not  done  currently  as  you  go  along! 
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Ml".  KRDTTSCHNrrr.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  term  "  annually." 
The  payments  are  made,  as  I  understand,  currently,  perhaps  quar- 
terly or  monthly,  but  tliey  are  adjusted  &nally  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  you  do  not  collect  anything  out  of  each  pas- 
senger! 

Mr.  Kkuitschnitt.  No,  sir;  the  passenger  pays  the  Pullman  com- 
pany for  the  sleeping  accommodations. 

Mr.  Sims,  What  additional  receipts  does  your  railroad  company, 
as  a  railroad  company,  receive  for  hauling  these  Pullman  carst 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  segregated  in  the  earn- 
ings in  the  annual  report.  I  expect  it  is  under  the  head  of  miscel- 
laneous earnings. 

Mr.  A0AM8ON.  Could  you  not  let  him  write  a  statement  and  ap- 
pend it  to  the  hearings,  giving  that  in  full? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  can  give  that  to  you.  It  does  not  happen  to 
be  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yon  can  send  it  if  you  want  to.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  two  dollars  or  one  dollar. 

Mr.  KatFTTSCHNiTT.  Tlie  earnings  are  substantial;  I  should  say 
from  memory  perh^s  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  am  trj'ing  to  find  out  myself  is  this,  whether  or 
not  in  the  way  of  receipts  and  payments  and  expenses  actually  in- 
curred the  sleeping-car  service  is  ratlier  an  expense  than  a  profit  to 
the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  KaDTTsCHNiTr.  I  can  answer  that  in  a  general  way  by  saying 
that  there  is  not  much  in  it  for  the  railroads.  When  you  take  the 
expense  of  hauling  the  heavy  cars  and  the  smaU  number  of  paasengera 
they  accommodate,  I  do  not  think  the  earnings  we  get  from  them 
represent  any  material  or  any  substantial  payment  lor  the  service. 
Tliere  is  no  money  in  it. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Or  the  damage  in  wear  and  tear  on  your  railroad  for 
earning  those  cars  over  it. 

&fr.  KRUTTBCHiiiTT.  I  covered  that  in  stating  the  expenses  of  haul- 
ing them. 

Mr.  SiHs.  In  determining  what  the  railroad  receives  pra  passenger 
per  mile,  is  this  sleeping-car  expense  to  the  company— ^is  that  in- 
cluded in  it  generally  f  Is  it  included  in  estimating;  say,  for  instance, 
it  costs  you  1.98,  or  the  railroads  get  1.98  or  2  cents,  or  whatever  it 
iiiav  be  per  mile  for  cairying  a  passenger;  is  that  1.98  intended  to 
include  what  it  gets  for  its  sleeping-car  service,  where  it  gets  anv- 
thing? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  My  understanding  is  that  any  receipts  from 
the  carriage  of  a  passenger  would  be  put  under  the  general  heading 
of  passenger  earnings. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  get  the  same  rate  out  of  every  passenger, 
whether  he  rides  in  a  sleeper  or  a  day  coach. 

Mr,  Kruttbchnitt.  Tlie  point  the  judge  wants  to  make,  if  I  under- 
stand, is  this:  If  we  spread  the  sleeping-car  earnings,  whatever  they 
may  be,  over  the  entire  pa.ssenger-car  traffic,  it  does  contribute  pos- 
sibly a  fraction  of  a  mill  to  the  average  received  for  hauling  a  pas- 
senger-mile. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  small  if  anything! 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt.  It  would  be  very  small.  /  -  1 
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Mr.  SiHS.  Wliile  the  espense  relative  to  the  profits  and  earnings 
received  by  the  railroad  company  is  relatively  small  as  a  whole,  there 
is  some  loss  to  tlie  milroads^ 

Mr.  KRDTrsCHNrrr.  I  can  give  you  its  proportion  roughly.  The 
earnings  from  the  sleeping  cars  are  from  five  to  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  from  memory,  and  the  total  passenger  earnings  are 
about  $35,000,000  on  our  road,  so  that  the  sleeping-car  earnings  would 
be  only  about  one- seventieth. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  do  lose  on  the  traffic  in  sleeping  cars,  it  is  as  an 
accommodation  to  the  public? 

Mr,  KRtrprscHNiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adamsox,  And  it  is  not  a  rebate  to  anybody,  because  every- 
body gets  it. 

Mr.  KHCTrscHNiiT.  That  is  true.  Dining  cars  do  not  pay,  but  it 
is  an  accommodation  we  have  to  afford. 

Mr.  SiMB.  It  is  an  economy,  however,  in  that  the  passengers  do 
not  have  to  stop  to  eat  at  restaumnts. 

Mr.  Khuttschnitt.  It  is  an  economy  to  the  passenger;  he  gets  to 
his  destination  quicker. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  some  economy  to  the  railroad  company  in  not 
having  to  stop  the  trains  to  allow  him  to  eat. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr,  In  this  matter  you  have  to  take  the  plusses  and 
minuses 

Mr.  Sims.  Oh,  of  course,  tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  1  wanted 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  sleeping  cars  and  the  sleeping-car  expenses 
"were  a  profit  or  a  benefit  to  the  railroads  as  a  general  thing  and  in  a 
general  way,  and  like  the  stations  the  number  of  sleeping  cars  that 
wiU  be  operated  in  the  future  will  be  an  increasing  burden  on  the 
railroad  companies  instead  of  a  profit.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  find 
out  about. 

Mr.  KRDTTSCHNrrr.  It  is  an  increasing  burden.  I  can  not  give  you 
the  gross  earnings  per  mile  and  the  expenses  per  passenger  mile, 
because  we  have  never  figured  it  out;  and  from  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  you  will  see  that  a  great  many  assumptions  and  estimates 
will  have  to  be  made.  It  will  be  only  roughly  approximate  if  made 
at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  does  not  figure  to  any  great  extent  to  what  yoo 
get  per  mile  per  passenger? 

Mr.  KnirTTSCHNnT.  Ihave  just  stated 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  Chair  wishes  to  express  to  you  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  committee  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
committee  and  their  good  wishes. 

Mr.  Kedttschnitt.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Mr.  Thom,  the  committee  is  ready  for  your 
next  witness. 

Mr.  Thom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
should  like  to  introduce  Judge  Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  will  say,  in  introducing  this  gentleman,  that  he  has  had  i 
very  large  experience  in  public  matters,  naving  passed  all  through  the 
various  legislative  bodies,  from  the  common  council  of  Springfield, 
through  the  house  of  representatives  and  araiate  of  Massachnaetts; 
he  has  been  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Massachusetts  from 
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1881  to  1B87,  and  succeeded  Justice  Holmes  as  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1902,  and  held  that  oflice 
until  September,  1911.  He  also  was  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice — at  least,  recommended  by  it — to  the  Federal 
court  in  the  dissolution  proceedings  between  the  New  York,  New 
Haren  &  Hartford  Railroad  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and 
he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  having  control  of  the  stock 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  the  dissolution  of  those  prop- 
erties, 

We  desire  that  Judge  Knowlton  give  his  experience  in  connection 
with  that  matter,  and,  on  account  of  his  eminent  judicial  and  profes- 
sional position,  we  have  asked  him  to  present  also  an  argument  on 
some  of  the  law  questions  you  have  to  consider. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  We  will  have  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
adjoui-nment.  Can  Judge  Knowlton  complete  his  direct  statement  in 
that  time? 

Mr.  TiioM,  He  says  he  can  complete  his  direct  statement  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you,  Judge.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  committee  you  are  not  to  be  interrupted  until  you  com- 
plete your  direct  statement,  and  you  have  an  hour  and  a  half. 

STAIEHEirr  OF  UARCU8  P.  KHOWLTON,  CHAIBHAN  OF  THE 
BOASJ)  OF  TRUSTEES,  BOSTON  &  UAIHE  KAILROAS,  391  STATE 
STEEET,  8PBINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Mr.  KxowLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Co., 
incoi-porated  in  Massachusetts  bv  the  Statutes  of  li)09,  chapter  519. 
acquired  and  held,  and  still  holcfs^  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  The  New  York,  New  Ha\en  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.  took  and  held  most  of  the  stock  of  the  HoIdingCo,, 
and  in  this  way  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road. A  suit  was  brought  by  the  United  States  (Jovemment  to  termi- 
nate this  control,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  law.  A  decree  was  entered  by  agreement  of  the  parties, 
that  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Co.  should  assign  and  transfer  all 
its  stock  in  the  Holding  Co.  to  five  trustees,  who  were  to  hold  its  stock 
and  through  their  holding  were  to  control  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  ultimately  were  to  sell  it  conform- 
ably with  the  public  interest,  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  &  New 
Haven  Co.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  end  the  alleged  monopoly.  Although 
I  am  the  chairman  of  these  trustee.'!  and  the  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Railroad  Holding  Co.,  and  a  director  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
■  Railroad,  I  do  not  come  here  officially,  nor  in  any  representative  ca- 
pacity. In  anything  that  I  may  say,  I  speak  only  for  myself,  I  pro- 
pose to  present  a  few  facts  from  my  personal  experience,  upon  which, 
with  others  that  will  be  before  you,  you  may  find  such  opinions  as 
seem  to  you  correct. 

I  also  ask  permission  to  present  some  considerations  on  the  questirm 
whether  it  is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  provide 
that  interstate  commerce,  conducted  over  railroads,  shall  be  carried  on 
by  companies  incorporated  under  Federal  laws. 
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In  October,  1914,  when  the  Federal  trustees  were  appointed,  they 
found  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  a  corporation  with  a  capital 
stock  of  *44,6.J5,190,  and  owning  a  bonded  debt  of  $43,ie8,00O,  and 
operating  and  managing  a  system  of  railroads  comprising  25  cor- 
poration's, whc.f«  lines  extended  into  five  States — Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vei-mont,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York— and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Most  of  these  railroads  it  operated  under  leases,  many 
of  them  for  long  terms  of  99  years  or  thereabouts,  and  besides  its 
liability  to  pay  its  floating  debt  of  about  $24,000,000,  in  addition  to 
its  bonded  debt,  it  had  guaranteed  in  some  of  these  leases  the  pay- 
ment of  large  bonded  debts  of  lessor  corporations.  For  about  two 
years  the  corporation,  without  making  dividends,  had  been  unable  to 
earn  enough  to  pay  its  fixed  charges,  and  the  deficit  of  earnings  below 
the  fixed  charges  during  the  fiscal  year  which  had  just  ended  on  June 
30, 1914.  was  $2,044,742. 

Many  of  the  leases  were  made  when  the  net  earnings  of  railroads 
in  New  England  were  much  larger  than  they  have  been  in  recent 
yeai-s.  Two  years  ago  all  the  trustees  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the 
dii-ectors  were  confident  ia  the  opinion  that  the  corporati<»)  could 
not  go  on  and  serve  the  public  properly  without  a  reorganization 
that  i-hould  diminish  its  fixed  charges  and  give  it  better  credit.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  incoiporatea  under  different  special 
charters  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  having  but 
a  single  capital  stock  and  a  single  board  of  directors,  and  conducting 
All  its  financial  affairs  as  a  single  corporation.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  a  domestic  corporation,  regularly  incorporated  in  each  of  the  three 
Stat«6,  and  subject  to  the  peculiar  legislation,  general  and  special, 
of  each  of  these  States  in  which  its  railroad  is  located ;  and  in  this 
respect  ft  is  tliree  different  corporations,  each  without  authority  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  others,  as  neither  of  the  incorporating  States  has 
any  authority  or  control  over  either  of  the  other  incorporating  States. 
Other  railroads  belonging  to  this  system  are  in  Vermont,  New  York, 
and  Canada,  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  those  places. 

Everj-body  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  several  corporations  belong- 
ing to  the  system,  that  these  corporations,  or  at  least  most  of  tJiem, 
should  be  kept  together.  It  has  also  been  the  general  if  not  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  no  prac- 
ticable, desirable  form  of  reorganization  can  be  adopted  without  spe- 
cial legislatitm  to  authorize  it  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire,  if  not  in  the  other  jurisdictions  also.  It  was  the  hope 
of  the  directors  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  of  the  Federal 
trustees  that  substantially  uniform  permissive  legislation  might  be 
obtained  in  these  three  States.  After  extended  hearings  and  much  - 
discussion  statutes  were  enacted  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  in  the 
year  1915  giving  such  authority;  but  these  statutes  differ  materially 
in  theii'  provisions,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
proceed  under  them  without  the  enactment  of  amendments.  Massa- 
chusetts Acts  «f  1915,  chapter  380;  Maine  Acts  of  1915,  chapter  166. 
In  New  Hampshire  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  practicable  statute 
in  aid  of  the  project. 

In  Septenilier  of  this  year  the  corporation  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver-    I  loaight,  however,  to  say  that  in  part  fn»n  the  increase 
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of  traffic  connected  with  the  foreign  war  and  the  different  kinds  of 
business  that  have  affected  the  earnings  of  many  of  the  great  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  and  largely  from  the  practice  of  strict  economy 
in  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  its  net  earnings  have  greatly  in- 
creased lately,  so  as  to  produce  this  year  a  substantia)  surplus  above 
the  fixed  charges. 

This  corporation,  being  directly  subject  to  the  legislation  of  three 
different  States,  must  make  returns  to  the  public-service  commis- 
sioners of  each  of  these  States  and  obey  their  orders.  It  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Each  of  these  tribunals  has  jurisdiction  over  the  general  as 
well  as  the  local  affairs  of  tlie  corporation.  In  cases  of  a  conflict 
in  the  laws  passed  by  the  le^slatures  of  the  different  States,  or  in  the 
orders  of  the  several  commissions,  there  would  be,  in  some  matters, 
gi'eat  doubt  as  to  which  should  control.  Statutes  and  orders  that 
are  only  local  in  their  effect  are  no  doubt  binding  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  as  to  permanent  local  conditions  within  the  State.  Those 
that  are  intends  to  affect  the  cor|>oration  generally,  like  a  change  in 
the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  or  i-eguJations  as  to  the  issue  of  stock, 
or  provisions  limiting  or  regulating  the  corporate  indebtedness,  if  in 
conflict  with  the  law  of  another  State  where  the  company  is  also 
incorporated,  give  rise  to  doubts  and  uncertainties  which  are  most 
troublesome. 

In  the  case  of  Attorney  General  r.  New  York,  Sew  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.  (198  Mass..  413-417).  the  defendant  corporation 
was  incorporated  in  Mas.sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
and  it  oi»erated  railroads  under  leases  elsewhere.  Its  acts  in  ques- 
tion in  the  case  were  held  invalid  under  (he  hiws  of  Mas.sachusetts 
and  were  set  aside,  although  they  were  within  the  jreneral  authority 
given  to  the  corporation  by  the  statute  in  Connecticut.  These  acts 
directly  affected  local  conditions  in  regard  to  other  corporations  in 
Massachusetts.  The  court  gave  no  intimation  as  to  what  the  result 
would  have  been  if  the  acts  had  had  no  special  local  application. 

In  reference  to  a  possible  reorganization  by  the  consolidation  of 
corporations  or  the  transfer  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  the 
selling  corporations  to  the  purchaser,  it  is  held  in  New  Hampshire 
that  the  legislature  can  not  constitutionally  authorize  such  a  change, 
or  even  the  lease  of  one  road  to  another,  by  action  of  the  directors 
and  stockholders  of  the  corporations,  however  large  the  majority, 
without  providing  for  a  valuation  by  a  jury  of  the  stock  of  the  ob- 
jecting minority  stockholders  and  a  payment  for  it  in  cash  nt  the 
valuation  by  the  acquiring  corporation.  (Dow  r.  Northern  Rail- 
road. 67  N".  H.,  1.)  Statutes  have  been  enacted  in  that  State  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  Maine  and  Vermont  there  are  decisions  and  legislation  tend- 
ing somewhat  in  the  same  direction,  without  cari-ying  the  doctrine 
quite  so  far.  (State  v.  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co..  66  Me.,  48S; 
Stevens  v.  Rutland  &  B.  Railroad  Co..  29  Vt.,  .545.)  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  the  law  is  held  otherwise  bv  the  courts. 
(Hale  V.  Cheshire  Railroad  Co..  161  Mass..  443;  Hart  v.  Ogdons- 
hurg  &  I^ake  Champlain  Railroad  Co,  89  Hun..  316.)  What  ride 
shall  be  applied  to  such  conditions  in  cases  of  a  general  reorganiza- 
tion is  a  question  of  great  difficulty  and  importance.     In  the  same 
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reorganization  it  would  be  unjust  and  impracticable  to  apply  one 
rule  in  one  State  and  a  different  rule  in  another  State. 

The  recent  statutes  enacted  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  authoriz- 
inp  a  reorganization,  and  the  one  reported  and  chiefly  considered 
in  New  Hampshire,  all  contain  a  provision  subjecting  the  directors  o( 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  to  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  a  violation  of  the  statute.  As  the  two  statutes  differ  from  each 
other  in  important  particulars,  it  seems  that  action  under  either  of 
them  would  involve  a  choice  by  the  directors  of  the  State  in  which  to 
suffer  imprisonment  for  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  other  State. 

I  ought  to  say  that  in  connection  with  continued  effort  to  obtain  ■ 
reorganization  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  system  a  renewed  attempt  to 

£rovide  a  permissive  act  in  New  Hampshire  is  now  being  made 
iton  the  legislature  in  session  there.  There  is  also  a  bill  in  the 
Maine  Legislature  now  in  session  to  obtain  an  extention  and  modi- 
fication of  the  Statute  of  that  State  enacted  in  1915.  If  a  reor- 
ganization is  accomplished,  we  shall  still  be  subject  to  different  codes 
of  laws  in  the  different  States  and  to  the  orders  of  different  tribunals 
seeking,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  regulate  the  public  service. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  statutes  were  first  enacted  in  New  Hamp- 
shire forbidding  an  increase  of  rates  upon  certain  railroads  belong- 
ing to  the  Boston  &  Maine  system,  and  it  has  been  contended  tluit 
these  statutes  were  not  only  proliibitive  of  an  increase  as  to  intra- 
state commerce  but  also  of  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioners for  the  increase  of  rates  in  interstate  commerce.  la 
other  Stfites  there  has  been  legislation  as  to  rates  which  was  unjustly 
discriminating  in  its  effect  upon  interstate  commerce. 

In  Massacliussetts.  about  two  j'ears  ago,  when  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  souf^t  to  increase  its  capitalization 
by  i.-suing  $67,000,000  of  convertible  bonds,  and  the  issue  had  been 
underwritten  and  had  been  assented  to  by  the  public  authorities  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  the  prohibition  of  the  issue  of  bonds 
of  this  class  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  prevented  this  increase 
and  greatly  interfered  with  the  plan  of  the  corporation  to  provide 
for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business.  In  other  States 
burdensome  conditions  have  been  imposed  upon  proposed  plans  of 
other  railroads  for  providing  necessary  capital  to  the  detriment  of 
commercial  interests  in  neighboring  States. 

With  the  enormous  growth  of  misiness  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  few  decades  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  only  convenient  and  economical  way  of  con- 
ducting interstate  commerce  over  railroads  is  by  combinations  of  the 
small  and  short  railroads  into  extended  systems,  each  under  a  single 
general  management,  covering  long  distuices  and  classified  continu- 
ous movements,  with  as  few  changes  of  route  and  train  as  possible. 
Such  systems  can  not  be  bounded  by  State  line.s.  Not  only  in  the 
densely  population  States  have  the  railroads  been  brought  together 
into  such  systems  by  leases  or  otherwise,  for  economical  management, 
but  in  the  great  States  of  the  West  we  find  such  combinations  cross- 
ing the  mountains  and  plains,  without  reference  to  the  boundaries 
of  States. 

In  amount  and  importance,  especially  when  we  conuder  the  long 
distances  of  its  transportation,  the  interstate  commerce  over  railroads 
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jn  the  United  States  very  greatly  exceeds  the  intrastate  commerce 
over  these  railroads.  Tfie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
prescribed  elaborate  regulations  of  interstate  commerce  over  exist- 
mg  railroads;  but  Congress  has  never  attempted  to  provide  the 
instrumentalities  for  cnrrying  it  on,  or  diractly  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  such  instrumentalities  that  ^ould  derive  their  sole 
authority,  under  the  Constitution,  from  the  Govermnent  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  corporations  that  are  to  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness through  the  operation  of  railroads  were  directly  chartered  by 
the  United  States,  it  would  relieve  the  public  from  the  great  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  dealing  with  different  jurisdictions  having  con- 
flicting laws  in  the  establisnment  and  maintenance  of  these  instru- 
mentalities, and  from  the  labor  and  cost  of  subjection  to  the  require- 
ments of  numerous  commissions,  all  supervising  the  same  matters, 
which  can  be  i»roptMly  and  completely  supervised  by  one,  and  fi-om 
the  official  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  members  of  unnecessary 
corporate  organizations.  It  would  relieve  from  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  special  cases  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  would  save 
the  necessity  of  such  a  statute  as  was  held  unconstitutional  in  Cen- 
tral Georgia  Railway  v.  Murphey  (196  U.  S..  194),  which  required 
a  conunan  carrier  receiving  goods  for  transportation  over  its  own 
line  and  connecting  lines,  if  the  goods  were  subsequently  lost  or 
damaged,  and  if  it  would  relieve  itself  from  liability  to  the  con- 
signor, to  furnish  evidence  which  would  enable  him  to  fix  the  liability 
upon  the  carrier  primarily  responsible  for  the  loss.  If  there  was  a 
Federal  corporation  extending  through  the  different  States  it  would 
be  unnecessan,'  foi"  the  owner  to  find  out  and  pro™  affirmatively 
where  and  how  the  loss  occun'ed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  creation  of  Federal  railroad  corporations  to 
act  as  carriers  in  interstate  commerce  would  ha\e  many  advantages 
over  the  present  method  of  providing  separate  railroad  corporations 
in  the  several  States  where  the  railroads  are  located.  Whether  there 
should  be  legislation  to  authorize  or  compel  the  enjoyment  of  these 
advantages  is  a  question  for  Congress  to  answer. 

Has  Congi-ess.  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  Mtween  the  States,  a  constitutional  right  to  provide  rail- 
road corporations  incorporated  under  Federal  law  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business?  If  so.  it  naturally  follows  that  it  may^  require 
all  interstate  commerce  conducted  over  railroads  to  be  carried  on  by 
such  corporations.  An  act  might  merely  permit  incorporation  under 
the  Federal  law.  although  such  an  act  would  be  of  little  or  no  prac- 
tical value,  or  it  might  provide  that  railroad  corporations  incorpo- 
rated by  the  States  should  not  engage  in  interstate  commerce  after 
the  expiration  of  a  prescribed  time;  or  it  might  require  a  certificate 
of  authority  to  engage  in  it  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners; or  the  regulations  might  be  more  or  less  strict  in  other  ways. 

In  the  great  ca.se  of  McCiilloch  i-.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.,  316)  it 
was  decided  that  Congress  might  constitutionally  establish  a  United 
States  bank  for  the  transaction  of  the  financial  business  which  was 
to  be  done  in  its  interest  and  under  its  supervision.  Said  Chief 
Justice  Marshall : 

Alttioncti  omong  tlie  fiuiiiiprtueil  piiwirs  of  finvernmi'iit  wp  <1o  not  And  the 
word  "  bank  "  or  "  conioratlon."  wp  And  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  to  horrow  money,  to  reeulnte  cninnierce,  to  declare  and  conduct  «  war. 
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iLiid  tu  rulsv  and  suptxirt  uruiies  ami  navies.  The  swonl  itnd  the  iiar»e — all 
the  extcrnul  rehitlons  and  no  Inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Industry  of  the 
Nntlon,  are  Intrusted  to  itK  Government.  The  power  being  glTen,  It  Is  the 
Interext  of  the  Nation  to  facilitate  \tH  execution.  It  can  never  be  their  int^eM 
and  can  not  be  presumed  to  have  been  their  intention  to  clog  aod  embarrass  its 
execution  hy  withhohling  the  most  ajipropriate  means.  ThrouKhoui  this  ra«t 
llepubUc,  from  tlie  St.  Crols  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  tlic  .Vtl;iinic  lo  the 
I'atific,  revenue  Is  to  he  collected  and  expended,  armies  are  to  be  inarched  and 
supported,  •  ■  •  Is  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  to  lie  preferred 
which  would  render  these  operations  dlfUctdt,  hntardous,  und  espenxtve?  Can 
we  adopt  that  construction,  unless  the  wonis  ImperlouHly  require  It,  which 
woulil  impute  to  the  frumers  of  that  instrument,  when  KranlluK  these  iMiwers 
for  the  public  fn>od.  the  Intention  of  lm|>elllng  their  exercise  hy  wIthholdhiK  iti^ 
choice  of  means?  The  fiovemnient  which  has  the  right  to  do  an  act  must, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  t>e  allowed  to  select  the  means ;  aud  tliose 
'who  contend  that  It  may  not  select  any  appropriate  means,  tliat  lite  one  particu- 
lar u)o<le  of  efTectliig  the  object  is  expected,  take  upon  themselves  to  pnne  the 
exception.  •  •  •  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  left  the 
right  of  Congress  to  employ  the  necessary  means  for  the  execution  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  on  the  Government  to  general  reasoning.  To  Its  eninneration  of 
powers  is  added  that  of  making  oil  laws  which  shall  be  necesaarj-  and  proi>M- 
for  currying  into  execution  the  foregoUiK  powers  an<l  all  other  lowers  vested 
hy  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  tlie  United  Stales  or  any  de]tartiueni 
tliereof.  •  •  •  To  employ  the  means  necessary  to  an  end  Is  generally 
understood  as  employing  any  means  calculated  to  produce  the  end.  nud  not  an 
being  confliied  to  those  single  means  without  which  the  end  would  be  entirely 
unattainable. 

In  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  to  "  regulate  conuneree.  •  •  *  among  the  several  Stat«s.'' 
(See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat,,  1.)  This  inchides  the  ri^t  to 
prescribe  the  means  and  inBtnimentalities  by  which  it  ^atl  be  car- 
lied  on,  if  in  the  opinion  of  Congreas,  it  is  important  or  desirable  so 
to  do.  As  Congress  could  decide  that  a  bank  under  a  Federal  charter 
was  an  instrumentality  for  use  in  conducting  the  financial  business 
of  tlie  Covemment,  so  it  may  decide  that  railroads  incorporated 
under  a  Federal  law,  extending  across  State  lines,  furnish  a  de- 
sirable means  of  carrying  on  intei-state  commerce.  The  power  to 
regulate  such  commerce  in  any  way  that  seems  to  Congress  reasonable 
and  proper  is  as  complete  as  the  power  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  it  includes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  means  and  instrument  afities  to  he  used  in  the  business. 

The  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  quoted  above,  and  it« 
doctrine,  more  fully  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  the  opinion,  hare 
l>een  renffinned  nuinv  times  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  the  law  to-day.  They  seem  to  me  fully  to  cover  the 
question  which  we  are  considering.  They  have  been  definitely  ap- 
plied to  questions  arising  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constito- 
tion.  and  are  reiterated  with  pmpha.sis  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  court  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  (193  U.  S,,  197.  336, 
344,  350.  253).  In  giving  an  opinion  of  the  minority  in  that  owe. 
Mr,  Justice  White  said  (p.  869) ,  "  that  if  the  end  to  be  accomplislied 
is  within  the  scope  of  the. Constitution,  all  means  which  are  appro- 
priate, and  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  the  end,  and  are  not  pro- 
hibited, are  constitutional."  This  language  seems  directly  appfic*- 
ble  to  the  present  situation.    He  also  said  (on  p.  398) : 

True,  the  instrumentalities  of  Interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  the  power 
to  regulate  conunem,  and  therefore  such  instrumentalities,  when  aH>U^  ia 
Interstate  commerce,  may  be  regolated  by  Congiesa,  aa  to  tbetr  lue  In  anch 
commerce. 
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Much  of  the  argument  of  this  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
relates  to  the  proposition  that  ownership  of  stock  in  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  not  interstate  commerce,  and  the 
argument  has  no  tendency  to  show  that  Congress,  under  its  right  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  may  not  prescribe  the  means  and  in- 
strumentalities by  which  the  business  of  such  commerce  is  to  be  car- 
ried on. 

There  is  a  peculiar  similarity  between  the  question  in  McCuIloch  v. 
Maryland  and  that  which  we  are  now  considering,  inasmuch  as  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  considered  in  each  case  is  the  power 
to  charter  a  Federal  corporation  to  do  the  work  which  Congress  may 
control  and  regulate.  It  seems  that  the  principle  wa.-;  apphed  (o  the 
chartering  of  the  corporations  for  the  promotion  of  interstate  com- 
merce which  are  referred  to  in  California  v.  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  (127  U.  S.,  1,  39),  and  Pacific  Railroad  Removal  cases  (115 
l>.  S.,  2,  16,  18).  (See  also  general  doctrine  in  Houston  &  Texa^ 
Railway  v.  U.  S..  234  U.  S.,  842.  Texas  *  Pacific  Railway  v.  Rigliy, 
241  U.  S.,  6,  23.) 

If  Congress  should  decide  that  such  railroad  corporations  should 
be  established  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  the  question  whether 
its  decision  was  wise  or  unwise  could  not  be  considered  by  the  court. 
There  seems  to  ix'  no  doubt  that  the  kind  of  corporation,  in  its  ori^n 
and  control  and  in  the  extent  of  the  field  that  it  may  cover,  has  such 
a  direct  relation  to  the  business  of  interstate  commerce  as  may  come 
within  the  regulating  power  of  Congress  that  it  inchidee  everything 
directly  involved  in  such  commerce.  This  being  so,  it  is  settled  by 
many  decisions  that  the  final  determination  of  Congress  to  act  or 
not  to  act,  or  to  act  in  one  way  and  not  in  another  way,  within  its 
constitutional  domain,  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  court.  ■ 

Personally  I  can  not  doubt  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  charter  railroad  corporations  to  engage  in  interstate  cemmerce 
and  to  prevent  railroads  not  so  chartered  from  engaging  in  such 
commerce  after  a  certain  date  if  it  chooses  so  to  do. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  conclusion,  does  it  make  any  difference  that 
at  the  time  when  this  constitutional  right  is  first  sought  to  be  exer- 
cised by  Congress  the  country  is  travei-sed  by  railroads  used  in  inter- 
state commerce,  owned  by  corporations  which  were  chartered  by  the 
States?  I  think  it  does  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition 
stated  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Thorn  is  sound,  that  everyone  who  en- 
gages in  interstate  commerce  is  bound  to  know  that  he  and  his  prop- 
erty are  subject  to  tlie  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce at  any  time,  which  right  includes  constitutional  authority  to 
declare  that  interstate  commerce  conducted  over  railroads  shall  be 
conducted  only  over  railroads  operated  under  Federal  charters. 
This,  in  a  possible  case,  might  involve  great  diminution,  or  even  the 
destruction  of  the  value  of  a  railroad  in  a  State,  by  the  construction 
of  another  railroad  under  a  Federal  charter,  if  Congress  should  go 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  its  power  without  making  a  provision  for  the 
utilization  of  existing  railroads. 

Such  possible  congressional  action  would  test  the  c«mstitiitionality 
of  the  l^slative  act  to  the  utmost,  for  courts  would  be  reluctant  to 
permit  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  valuable  property,  and  they 
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would  consider  carefully  the  question  whether  any  material  benefit 
could  come  from  conducting  interstate  commerce  over  railroads  oper- 
ated under  Federal  charters  instead  of  conducting  it  over  State  rail- 
i-oads,  I  think  the  courts  would  be  obliged  to  say  Uiat  in  the  ot^anj- 
zation,  management,  control,  and  regulation  of  federal  railroad  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce  advantages  might  be  found 
over  the  effect  of  similar  dealings  with  Stat«  railroads  such  as  to 
bring  the  subject  within  the  field  of  constitutional  regulation  of  ioter- 
t-iate  commerce.  If  this  result  was  reached  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
congressional  action  in.  a  particular  case  would  be  a  subject  with 
which  the  courts  could  not  concern  themselves. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Congress  would  ever  put  the  question 
to  this  extreme  test  by  legislating  in  a  way  that  would  involve  the  de- 
struction of  gi-eat  public  works.  National  legislators  can  be  tru;  red 
to  do  their  duty  in  providing  for  the  conservation  of  valuable  prop- 
erty. The  legislation  sliould  open  a  way  for  the  owners  of  Stat« 
railroads,  valuable  for  use  in  interstate  commerce,  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty to  the  new  Federal  corporation,  or  to  have  it  taken  over  at  a 
valuation,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval  of  the  govern- 
mental tribunal  created  by  Congress  to  pass  upon  the  establishment 
and  organization  of  Federal  railroad  corporations. 

It  might  be  provided  that,  subject  to  such  approval,  stock  in  tl» 
State  railroad  companies  might  be  exchanged  for  stock  in  the  Fed- 
eral corporation,  upon  proper  terms,  and  that  ownei-ship  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  corporation  should  follow  ownership  of  the  stooK, 
and  that,  through  such  purchases  or  esdianges,  control  of  the  State 
railroad  might  be  acquired  by  the  new  corporation.  These  things 
."hould  be  permitted  only  after  the  voluntary  action  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  State  railroad  company  by  a  majority  vote,  or  a  two- 
thirds  vote;  while  the  new  corporation  should  be  compellable,  in  t 
proper  case,  as  a  condition  of  its  organization,  to  take  over  upon 
reasonable  terms  the  stock  or  property  of  the  State  corporation. 

The  question  arisas  whether  objecting  minority  stockholders  of  > 
State  railroad  corporation  could  be  bound  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  stockholders  in  such  a  case.  If  the  answer  depended  upon  the 
very  elaborate  opinion  of  the  court  in  Dow  v.  Northern  Railroad 
(67  N.  H.,  1),  it  would  l>e  in  the  negative;  if  it  depended  upon  the 
decision  in  Hale  v.  Cheshire  Kaih-oad  Co.  (161  Mass.,  443),  it  would 
be  in  the  affirmative.  The  decisions  in  Vermont  are  similar  to  those 
in  New  Hampshire.  Stevens  r.  Rutland  &  B,  Railroad  Co.  (29 
Vt.,  645).  iliose  in  Maine  and  New  York  follow  more  nearly  the 
cases  in  Massachusetts.  Waldoborough  i-.  Knox  &  Lincoln  'Rail- 
road Co.  (84  Me.,  4C9).  State  v.  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co.  (M 
Me.,  488).  Hart  r.  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  Railroad  Co. 
(89  Hun.,  316). 

The  underlying  ciuestion  in  every  such  case  is,  "What  is  the  con- 
tract that  stockholders  impliedly  make  with  one  another  when  they 
become  members  of  a  railroad  corporation  V  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
first,  Uiat  foi-  many  years,  beginning  soon  after  the  decision  in  the 
Dartmouth  College'  case,  charters  of  corporation  in  almost  all  of  the 
States  liave  by  statute  been  made  subject  to  amendment,  alteration, 
or  repeal,  and  the  stockholders,  when  they  join  the  corpomticMU 
agree  to  be  Ixjund  by  applicable  legislative  provisions  by  way  of 
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alt^-ratioii  or  amaiidiiieiit.  Of  c(nirsf,  i,iich  alterations  must  be  ger- 
mane to  the  subject.  Legislative  aiithoritv  which  provides  for  a 
(-■hange  of  fomi  of  iiicorpoi-ation,  if  the  stockholdei's  desire  it,  from 
a  State  charter  to  a  Federal  charter,  under  whicli  the  same  kind  of 
business  may  l>e  done,  over  the  same  lino  extended  to  include  addi- 
tional distance  into  a  neighboring  State,  is  i>lain]y  promotive  of  the 
original  general  pui-pose  of  the  corporation.  It  is  an  enlargement 
and  extension  of  the  same  general  kind  of  business  that  formerly 
was  done,  for  the  same  objects,  namely,  the  service  of  the  public  in 
transpoi-taion  and  the  acquisition  of  gain  from  the  compensation 
received  for  it.  It  is  no  greater  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
^to-.■t^holde^s  to  one  another,  or  to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  than  is  tlie  leasing  of  one  raili'oad  to  the  ownei-s  of  another 
railroad  for  an  extension  of  the  line.  If  the  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  grantor  or  assignor  no  longei*  has  an  interest  in  the  business, 
but  parts  with  his  pi-operty  finally  for  a  pecuniaiT  con.sideration, 
this,  so  far  as  he  and  his  assotnates  are  t-oncerned,  is  like  the  winding 
up  or  liquidation  of  a  corporation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  body 
of  the  stockholders,  under  legislative  authority,  have  a  right  to  bind 
the  minority  by  their  vote  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

All  the  tendencies  of  social  and  business  life  in  i-ecent  years  are 
in  favor  of  liberality  in  the  management  of  such  enterprises.  It 
would  be  a  verv  narrow  construction  of  the  implied  contiact  be- 
tween the  mernbei-s  of  a  raili-oad  coi-poration.  when  they  liave  or- 
ganized to  serve  the  public  and  to  make  mone}'  by  running  a  railroad 
Ijetwecn  two  points,  and  have  impliedly  agi-eed  that  a  majority  may 
control  in  the  management  of  their  business,  and  when  the  legisla- 
ture has  declared  that  their  business  may  l>e  extended  by  taking  a 
iemac  of  a  connecting  line,  to  say  that  such  an  extension  is  so  at 
%-ariance  with  the  general  purixise  and  policy  of  the  corporation 
that  the  majority  can  not  bind  the  minority  in  voting  for  it.  If 
such  a  construction  could  have  been  given  to  such  an  im^ied  contract 
in  the  early  days  of  railroads,  it  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  demands  of  business  and  the  methods  of  management  of  railroads 
in  these  times. 

Upon  a  question  of  this  kind,  whicli  i-elates  primarily  to  a  mere 
change  of  form  and  which  does  not  atfect  adversely  public  business 
or  the  public  interests  and  which,  so  far  us  the  State  corporation  is 
concerned,  is  nothing  more  than  a  liquidation  of  it,  with  an  arrange- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  public  shall  be  continued,  it  can  make 
no  difference  that  the  formal  authority  under  which  the  stockholders 
(if  the  corporation  make  these  changes  comes  twin  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  exercising  its  [Kiwers  under  the  commei-ce  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  instead  of  from  the  le^shiture  of  the  State.  The 
authority  is  ample,  and  the  stockholders  exercise  their  own  rights  of 
property  as  an  organization,  all  implied  restrictions  upon  them  hav- 
ing been  removed  by  authorized  congressional  action.  There  are  no 
Mate  laws  that  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  condi- 
tions created  by  Congress  affecting  their  property. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main by  taking  their  proiwrty  for  a  public  use.  There  is  simply 
the  control  and  management  of  the  pi-operty  of  the  corporation  bv 
the  stockholders  and  owners,  within  the  geiieral  purpose  for  which 
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the  corporation  was  organized,  a  control  which  is  permitted,  in  the 
particular  form  in  ivhich  it  is  exercised,  by  the  removal  of  all  pos- 
sible restrictions  under  a  favoring  enactment  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  acting  in  its  own  domain.  If  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  thelast  propositons,  all  difficulty  can  be  removed 
in  any  case  by  a  permissive  act  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  can  not  believe  that  the  extreme  doctrine  of  Dow  v.  Northern 
Railroad  will  ever  be  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States  and  applied  to  a  case  like  the  leasing  of  a  connecting  line  of 
railroad  by  one  railroad  corporation  to  anomer. 

I  ^ail  be  very  glad,  gentlemen,  to  answer  any  questions,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  chairman  is  not  present,  but  the  agreement  was 
made  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  the  rignt  of  way  now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  had  the  right  of  way  berore. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  yielded  to  me, 

Mr.  Hasiilton.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  during  this  appearance  t 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Unless  something  should  develop  during  the  course 
of  the  examination. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Esch  wiU  come  next. 

Mr.  Esch.  Your  argument  in  favor  of  national  incorporation,  judg- 
ing from  vour  address,  is  largely  based  upon  your  experience  as  one 
of  the  holding  committee  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Kailroad  Co.,  and  its 
financial  distress  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  should  hardly  say  my  opinion  is  largely  based 
on  that.  My  opinion  is  based  on  broader  and  more  general  c<m- 
siderations,  but  my  experience  to  which  you  have  referred  has  been 
illustrative,  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  have  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  bringing  home, 
particularly,  the  views  which  I  presented. 

Mr.  Esch.  Have  you  entertained  the  views  which  you  now  ex- 
press, with  reference  to  national  incorporation,  prior  to  your  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  the  Boston  &  Maine? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  think  so.  although  I  had  not  given  special  study 
to  the  subject  until  I  had  this  particular  duty,  which  has  forced  the 
study  on  me. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  desire,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  to  get  the 
Boston  &  Maine  on  a  working  basis,  and  it  has  required  you  to  appear 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  in  order  to  get  assent  to 
vour  legislative  program? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  have  appeared  before  the  legislatures  of  three  of 
the  four  States  which  are  mterested.  It  includes  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, wherein  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  not  incorporated. 

Mr.  Esch.  I  think  vou  stated  whereas  the  bills  that  you  had  advo- 
cated in  two  of  the  States  were  reasonably  satisfactory,  they  were 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Lypslature  of  New  Hanipshire. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  refused  to 
pass  any  act  in  its  session  two  years  ago.  It  has  had  another  session 
■since. 

Mr.  Esch.  You  are  now  seeking  legislation  m  the  present  session! 

Mr.  Knowi,ton.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  Esch.  Alongthat  line? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  There  are  a  number  of  New  Hampshire  railroads 
that  are  activa  in  this  business,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  has  been 
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awaiting  such  action  as  they  may  accomplish,  because  we  think  they 
have  a  purpose  similar  to  our  own  in  that  respect, 

Mr,  EscH,  As  I  recollect  your  statement,  you  say  that  prior  to  1916 
the  Boston  &  Maine  was  operated  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Knobxton.  The  deficit  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
was  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars,  without  dividends. 
Mr.  EsCH.  In  the  last  year  you  developed  a  comfortable  surplus? 
Mr.  Kno^vlton.  A  surplus.    I  do  not  Imow  whether  it  is  a  com- 
fortable surplus. 
Mr,  EscH.  I  think  that  was  the  language  you  used. 
Mr.  Knowlton.  It  is  a  substantial  surplus. 

Mr,  EscH.  If  that  surplus  should  be  continued  into  1917 — into 
the  1917  operating  year — would  it  enable  you  to  refinance  the  Boston 
&  Maine  without  the  aid  of  the  State  legidatures? 

Mr,  Knowlion,  I  suppose  our  committee,  as  a  committee,  has  no 
power  except  through  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  railroad,  which 
is  the  directorate  of  the  railroad.  Of  course  our  desire  would  be  to 
refinance  the  railroad  in  a  strong  way,  if  we  could,  but  I  think  every 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  is  of  the  opinion  that  from  the 
present  outlook  we  could  not  expect  to  refinance  successfully  unless 
we  could  have  a  reorganization.  A  part  of  the  trouble  is  that  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  not  a  great  system.  The  capital,  which 
I  stated,  you  see  is  small,  and  it  has  leased  a  large  number  of  cor- 
porations, and  when  the  times  are  a  little  hard  and  the  earnings  do 
not  come  the  loss  all  tumbles  right  down  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Bailroad.  which  is  bound  to  pay  these  rentals  in  bad  and  good  times- 
Mr.  EscH.  Do  you  consider  those  rentals,  in  the  line  of  experience 
of  recent  years,  rather  high? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  think  as  a  class,  taken  together ^there  is  a  great 
difference  in  tliem  in  that  particular— they  are  very  high.  Other 
people  think  differently,  I  know, 

.   Mr.  EscH.  These  leases  you  say  run  for  a  period  of  99  years  or 
thereabouts  ? 

Mr.  Kjsowltx)?).  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Each.  So  that  those  obligations  under  your  leases  will  run  for 
many  years  yet  to  come? 
Mr.  KNowimjN.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  Under  your  reorganization  did  you  hope  to  get  rid 
of  those  obligations? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Tlie  plan  of  reorganization  which  has  been  most 
approved  involves  the  taldng  in  of  these  railroads  into  a  consolidated 
corporation  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  giving  them  preferred 
stock  at  rates  similar  to  their  rentals  or  ec^uivalent  to  them.  A  plan 
has  been  proposed  and  agreed  to  by  various  parties  to  give  them 
their  dividends  in  preferred  stock  whenever  the  earnings  would 
permit  of  it. 

Mr.  EsCH.  Was  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  one  time  a  subsidiary  of  the 
New  Haven? 

Mr.  KxowLTON.  Yes;  well,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 

word.    The  New  Haven  got  control  of  it  through  the  Boston 

Mr.  EscH.  By  stock  ownership  or  how? 

Mr.  KxowLTON.  The  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Co.  was  created, 
and  it  acquired  a  majority  of  the  .stock  and  holds  it  to-day.    It  was 
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a  subsiditirv  of  the  Xt'w  Hiivpii  Kiiili-oud,  and  that  is  the  way  in 
which  the  New  York  &  Xew  Haven  Railroad  controlled  fhe  Boston  5 
Maine  when  we  were  appointed. 

Mr,  Escii.  During  such  holding  by  the  New  Haven  road  were 
there  any  net  revenues  of  tlie  Boston  &  Maine,  or  did  it  run  behind, 
as  it  did  prior  to  last  jear '( 

Mr.  Knowi.tox.  It  ran  behind,  certainly,  the  last  part  of  the  time. 
I  am  not  <]iiite  sure  whether  there  were  any  net  earnings  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  time,  because  I  csn  not  fix  the  time. 

Mr.  Escii.  Did  that  running  behind  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  add  to 
the  troid>les  of  the  Xew  Haven  which  brought  on  the  crisis  on  that 
i-oad  ? 

Mr.  K^owI.TON,  Not  in  any  very  material  degree.  Perhaps  it  was 
one  of  the  elements,  but  not  a  great  eleinew. 

Mr.  Escii,  Have  you  read  ex-Secretary  OIney's  letter  to  Mr.  Thorn, 
printed  in  the  early  part  of  the  hearings? 

Mr.  KNOwi,n)N.  No;  but  I  happened  to  be  before  the  commiUee 
when  Mr.  Thom  read  the  letter  from  Mr,  Olney.  which  is  the  one  I 
suppose  you  refei-  to, 

Mr.  EscH,  What  is  your  opinion  <if  the  plan  therein  suggested  ? 

Mr.  KxuwLToN,  I  never  have  seen  the  lett«r  or  any  copy  of  it,  I 
onlv  heard  the  reading  of  it  at  that  time.  With  the  highest  respect 
and  regard  for  Mr.  Olney,  at  that  time  it  seemed  he  had  not  worked 
out  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  such  a  subject. 

Mr,  Escii.  I  have  not  i-end  it  recently  myself,  but  if  I  recollect 
corri'ctlv  he  provided  for  some  system  of  condemnation  of  the  stock, 

Mr.  itNowurox.  I  think  so, 

Mr.  EscH.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  objecting  minority  holdings 
wliicli  might  sometimes  interfere  with  the  ease  of  transition  from 
State  to  Federal  conti-ol.  under  vour  plan,  how  do  vou  get  rid  of 
that? 

Mr.  KxowLTox.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  law 
with  that.  The  State  of  Now  Hampshire,  in  the  case  to  which  I 
have  referred,  decided  that  the  legislatui'e  could  not  c^tnstitiitionally 
authorize  the  lease  of  one  railroad  by  another,  which  would  bind  tbe 
minority  stockholders,  even  if  the  vote  was  ever  so  large,  whether 
one-third  or  two-thirds.  My  belief  is  that  that  decision  is  not  goorl 
law,  and  will  not  be  considered  good  law  anywhere  else  in  the  UnileJ 
States.  The  decision  in  Massachusetts  is  to  the  contrary,  I  think 
the  reasoning,  when  you  reflect  on  it— I  think  that  reasoning  and 
authorities,  as  for  as  I  happen  to  know  of  any,  are  against  that 
doctrine.  It  is  true  that  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  Stntes — 
New  Hampshire,  of  course,  primarily — and  some  of  the  others  to 
save  questions  haie  legislatetl  so  as  to  avoid  that  difficulty  in  some 
of  their  past  acts,  but  my  own  belief  is  that  that  difficulty  is  not  a 
very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Eacii.  Yon  ilo  express  the  opinion  that  Congress  had  the 
right  to  establish  this  Federal  corporation,  which  is  to  take  over 
the  stocks  of  the  State  corporation,  and  that  Congress  can  fix  a 
definite  time  within  which  tnat  transfer  should  be  made.  an<l  tliat 
theivafter  a  counnon  carrier  should  no  longer  lawfully  engage  in  in- 
tei-Ktatc  conimeriT^ 

Mr,  KxowLTiiN.  If  I  understand  your  question  aright,  my  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative.    I  understand  Congress  has  the  right  to  regit- 
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litte  intei-state  cuiuiiktcc,  wliicli  iiii'lmles  tlip  jxuver  to  establisli 
Federal  coiporutions  to  do  all  tlip  business  in  interstate  commerce. 
If  it  has  that  power  it  must  necessarily  mean  it  can  exclude  the 
further  transaction  of  such  bnsine&s  by  a  State  corporation.  I  do 
not  tliink  for  one  moment  you  genUeinen  would  pass  a  statute  to  do 
that  without  making  some  provision  to  enable  these  people  who  own 
State  corporations  to  avail  themselves  of  their  property,  and  so  I 
have  indicated  some  of  the  waya  in  which  it  can  I>e  done. 

Mr.  Thom,  In  your  question  you  spoke  of  the  Federal  corporation 
taking  over  the  stock 

Mr.  EscH.  He  refen-ed  to  taking  over  the  stock  of  the  State 
corporations, 

Mr.  TiioM.  My  undei-standing  was  not  that  the  Federal  corpo- 
ration should  take  over  the  stock  of  the  State  corporation,  but  that 
there  should  be  a  requirement  that  the  owners  of  the  State  corpora- 
tions reincorporate  under  the  Federal  law,  and  when  tiiey  did  that, 
iiy  virtue  of  the  statute  itself,  the  property  and  assets  of  the  State 
corporation  ^should  pass  to  the  Federal  corporation,  and  not  the 
stock ;  that  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Uie  owners. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  original  holders. 

Mr.  Kno«ltox,  I  did  not  elaborate  it  quite  that  way.  My  idea 
was  that  Congress  would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Federal 
railroad  corporations,  and  m  connection  with  that  would  provide  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  Federal  corporation,  as  a  condition  of  its 
l>e)tig,  should  be  obliged  to  take  over  the  stock  of  the  State  raili"oad 
corporation  that  wished  to  be  taken  over  and  voted  to  be  taken  over 
hv  a  proper  tribunal  to  be  created  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Don't  yon  think  that  that  idea  would  he  far  easier 
and  better  if  you  want  a  Federal  corporation  for  interstate  trans- 
portation, to  enact  a  law  to  authorize  new  companies,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  authorize  tlie  State  corporations  to  change  when  they  desire, 
and  let  it  be  voluntary^ 

Mr,  KxowLTo?;.  That  would  come  \ery  nearly  to  my  view.  The 
authorization  of  new  instrumentalities  is  a  part  of  the  plan. 

Mr,  Adamson.  I  tliink  it  would  be  more  agi-ceable,  i-eiisonable,  in- 
telligent, and  far  more  likely  to  be  constitutional,  as  a  proposal  of 
this  committee, 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  should  contrive  some  way  to  give  the  State  cor- 
p<)ratio«s  the  right  and  power,  upon  a  proper  vote,  to  have  their 
rights  available — to  get  the  benefit  of  them  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Ai>AMsox.  I  can  undei'stand  how  that  might  bo  oonstituti<m- 
ally.  reasonably,  and  easily'  worked  out. 

Mr.  KxowLTox.  It  seems  to  me  so. 

Mr.  DoREsirs.  Judge,  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  just  as  you  be- 
gan your  refen-nce  to  the  case  of  McCall  against  Mills.  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  cite  that  case  as  authority  to  settle  thi*  authority  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  Federal  incoii)oration  of  the  railroa<is? 

Mr.  KxowLTOx.  Indiit'ctly,  yes:  and  iierliaps  I  ought  to  say  di- 
rectly. Yes:  thai  case  e,stablishes.  in  the  strongest  teriiis,  the  power 
of  Congiess  to  establisb  a  Federal  corporation  to  transai:t  the  busi- 
ness whicli  (uight  to  be  sii|>eivisfd  and  controlled  and  managed  by 
the  I'nitPd  States,  and  while  thai  relates  to  Federal  bunks.  1  say  thii^, 
that  the  same  docti^ne  has  been  direclly  and  s])e(ifical!y  applied  to 
interstate  ctmimerce.  ^o\c 
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Mr.  DoREMrs.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  read  that  case  in  a  long 
time,  but  my  recollection  of  it  is — and  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong  in  my  recollection — that  among  the  questions  involved  was 
the  power  to  tax  thi.s  national  bank. 

Mr,  Knowltok.  That  is  in  the  case. 

Mr.  DoREMos.  And  the  court  held  that  the  national  bank  was  an 
in.strumentality  of  the  Government  and  as  such  was  not  subject  to 
taxation;  in  other  words,  they  put  the  national  bank,  as  it  then 
existed,  in  the  same  category  with  tlie  United  States  mint  and  cus- 
tomhouse, the  post  office,  and  other  instrumentalities  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Is  that  your  i-ecollection  of  it  ? 

Mr,  Kkowltos.  Well,  the  fundamental  question,  the  proposition 
for  wliich  I  cited  the  case,  the  argument  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
which  I  have  quoted,  relates  to  this  fundamental  question,  whether 
the  establishment  of  such  a  Federal  corporation  to  transact  the  bank- 
ing business  for  the  United  States  is  legal  and  valid  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  is  the  only  part  of  the  cose  with  which  I  dealt 
particularly.  All  the  rest  to  which  you  refer  is  there,  but  that  i? 
rather  incidental. 

Mr.  DoREMCS.  You  do  not  wish  tlie  committee  to  infer  that  a  rail- 
road corporation  or  railroad  company  incorporated  under  the  Fed- 
eral law  would  be  an  instrumentality  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  should  not,  for  myself,  have  the  corporation  a 
corporation  created  directly  by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  but  under 
legislation  which  would  authorize  it  and  which  might  subject  it  to 
taxation, 

Mr.  Adamsox.  That  is  the  way  the  national  banks  are  authorized, 
is  if  not? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Substantially,  I  think. 

Mr.  DoREMus.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Olney  to  which  Mr.  Esch  refers 
and  which  Mr.  Thorn  has  inserted  at  page  113  of  this  printed  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Olnej'  makes  these  suggestions  regarding  the  transfer  of 
the  property  and  rights  of  the  railroad  companies  organized  under 
State  laws  to  the  corporations  that  would  be  organized  under  the 
Federal  statute— 

4.  It  cun  not  bp  doubted  that  a  railroad  oorpuratlun  created  by  a  nutlomU 
cimrter  is  an  Apt  instruuieut  for  the  carrjing  on  ot  national  tranqMrtadon 
and  tlint  Ilie  ortpmlmtlon  of  such  a  corporatloo  witli  eli  appropriate  powers  and 
dutien  is  a  fit  subJtK-t  for  treatment  un<ler  the  commerce  power. 

.").  Nor  Is  it  to  bf  doubtfd,  because  ample  esperleuce  has  shown,  that  tn  tliii 
niatttT  uf  national  transportation  bf  railroads,  public  policy  and  the  pubilv 
welfare  are  at  one  witli  the  law  of  the  country-  They  Imperatively  reqolre 
that  the  subject  sliuuUl  bt;  dealt  with  In  all  Its  phases  by  a  sinKie  authority 
whh-U  can  be  no  other  tiian  llie  Nation  Itself.  The  mixed  Jurisdiction  over  tbi 
iiiibjt^'t  now  prevjillitig — the  States  exerclsInK  a  part  mostly  thronfch  State  char- 
ters and  the  l'nite<t  States  a  part,  niostl,'.  through  the  commerce  power— U 
thorouffbly  archaic-  originated  before  the  true  scope  of  the  commerce  power  wai 
generally  undertijti'oil,  and  has  resulted  In  a  serious  waste  and  Incinclency  la 
riiilroad  operation  which  Is  at  once  matter  of  public  notoriety  and  public 
scandel- 

6-  In  view  of  the  settiHl  law  of  the  land  as  respects  the  national  comroeivc 
power,  as  l)y  virtue  of  this  the  United  States  practically  undertakes  to  exer- 
cise the  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  States  and  of  all  the  people,  and 
as  transportation  by  railroad  is  within  that  power  and  is  to-day  ip  a  conditloo 
most  unsatlsfai'iiiry  to  the  privatt-  owners  of  the  railroads,  as  well  as  seriouily 
prejuilli'la]  tn  the  nnilonnl  Interests,  the  nueftlon  Is  of  the  remedy  for  that 
condition. 
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It  may  be  claimed  that  GoTernoient  onnerrfilp  of  nil  natlonul  rallrotiilH  is 
the  only  tme  ami  ndequntp  wilutloii.  n  rinim  which  tline  ami  siifflpient  pxiK-rl- 
tnent  may  show  t"  be  wpll  founded.  Yet  (loverniiient  o\vi)ei-Mhip  would  have 
political  beatinRS  of  8ucli  depth  and  mnment  as  ought  to  preTent  Us  constdern- 
tlon  until  end  unless  it  is  established  that  there  Is  no  way  out.  It  is  best  to 
assume.  In  the  first  Instance,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  otlier  way  out;  that 
the  question  is  essentially  ndmlnletrattve  rather  than  political :  that  it  concerns 
onr  national  hnuseke^'pinK  rather  than  the  structure  and  stiibllity  of  the  house 
Itself.     •     •     • 

Fourth.  Stockholders  of  the  ol<l  conioraUon,  common  or  preferred,  to  be 
offered  common  or  preferred  shares  or  such  oilier  Interests  in  tlie  new  conwru- 
don  as,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  organizers,  will  make  (heir  interests  In  the  new 
equivalent  to  their  Interests  In  the  old. 

Fifth.  Share  in  the  old  corporation  to  be  purchasable  for  the  new  corporation 
by  the  organizers  on  terms  which  they  may  deem  fulr  and  not  injurious  to  other 
parties  to  the  proposed  corporation :  In  the  event  of  such  punhase  slinres  of  tin- 
new  corporation  to  be  sold  by  the  orjtiinlwrs  to  nn  ainonnt  sulHi'ifrit  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  agreed  price. 

Sixth.  Shares  of  the  old  corporation  not  obtainable  by  exchange  or  purcbnse 
as  above  provided  to  be  taken  by  the  new  corporation  at  ils  option  under  tlie 
power  of  eminent  clnninln  at  ii  price  llx.il  by  ii  court  of  couii'eteiit  .lurlsdlction, 
or  by  such  court  and  a  Jury  at  the  election  of  the  stockholder. 

Do  yon  cure  to  give  the  commiltoe  tlie  benefit  of  your  opinion  as  to 
those  suggestions? 

Mr.  Knowlton,  I  think  that  is  all  possible  and  all  practicable  in 
a  way,  but  I  think  tliat  his  provision  ns  to  taking  stock  under  the 

eower  of  eminent  domain  is  unnecessary,  and  that  a  statute  could 
a  passed  such  as  would  bind  the  minority  and  objecting  stockhold- 
ers to  take  the  value  of  their  stock  or  take  the  price  at  which  the 
stock  should  lie  sold  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  just  as  they  woidd  in 
winding  up  the  corporation  take  what  would  come  from  it. 
Mr.  DoREMDS.  He  also  makes  this  suggestion: 

The  organizers  to  operate  the  national  railroad  concerned  with  all  the  iwwers 
of  receivers  of  an  Insolvent  railroad  until  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
new  corporation  shall  have  been  Issued  as  hereinbefore  authorized. 

What  would  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Knowxton,  Well,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  work  out  in  such 
chil>orate  detail  all  the  procedure  for  accomplishing  the  genera!  pur- 
po.ses  which  I  think  ought  to  be  accoinplishea,  as  Mr,  Olney  did  in  his 
letter,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  fully  appreciate  that  particular 
part  which  you  just  read. 

Mr.  DoREMCS.  1  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  notice  that 
Air.  Thorn,  in  his  statement,  indicates  that  they  have  in  mind  a 
method  that  is  much  simpler  than  this,  than  the  one  outlined  by  Mr. 
Olney.    1  suppose  it  will  be  presented  to  the  committee  later  on. 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  Mr,  Doremus.  I  say  now  that  the  proposal  that 
we  have  in  mind  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  Federal  corporation 
taking  over  the  stock  of  the  State  corporation  but  with  the  Federal 
corporation  taking  over  the  property  and  assets  of  the  State  corpo- 
ration and  also  assuming  all  of  their  liabilities,  leaving  the  stock  in 
the  hands  where  it  is  now ;  and  that,  as  this  power  is  a  power  exer- 
cised' under  the  constitutional  authority  to  regulate  commerce,  if  it  is 
a  power  to  regulate  commerce,  then  all  those  original  stockholders 
took  their  stock  subject  to  the  subsequent  exercise  by  Congress  of  this 
regulating  power  and  can  not  be  heard  to  object  if  Congress  does  do 
that,  and  as  a  proper  method  of  regulating  commerce  requires  Fed- 
eral incorporation.    I  shall  nsk  the  committee  for  an  opportunity  of 
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j)rt'seiiting  an  argiiiiient  on  this  legal  question  before  we  finaltj  ge( 
through  witli  tlie  lieiiringM. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  1  wanted  to  supplement  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Dorenmss  question  before  turninp  the  witness  over  to  Mr,  Sims,  if 
Mr.  Sims  will  peimit. 

Mr.  Sims.  Certainly. 

The  Vice  Ciiaikman.  Touching  the  vote  and  method  of  soing  into 
tliCM'  Federal  corporations,  if  it  is  a  voluntary  system  of  develop- 
ment, whifh  you  and  I  seem  to  favor — that  is,  if  we  have  to  have  any 
1  would  rather  agree  with  you  than  with  the  other  people — then  it 
would  i-equire  just  the  same  vote  and  pi-ocednre  »s  it  would  to  sell  the 
property,  wonld  it  nof. 

Mr.  KxowxTON,  I  think  just  the  same. 

The  Vice  Chaikm.^n.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  a-sk  the  judge  very  many  ques- 
tions: hut  if  I  understand  you.  Judge,  in  your  replies,  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  a  general  compulsory  requirement  upon  all  railroad  com- 
jianies  to  take  out  a  Federal  enarter? 

>fr.  Knowi.tox.  Well,  yes.  I  do  not  f^ay  take  out  Fedei-al  charters, 
hut  I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  i-equirement  that  all  interstate 
commerce  shall  l>e  'condncteH  oier  railroads  aotinjr  under  Federal 
charters;  and  that,  of  course,  would  virtually  preclude  the  success, 
iut  operation  of  State  railroads  and  would  compel  the  State  railroad? 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  provision  as  is  made  for  them,  to  save  lo>s 
on  theii'  Dro]>erty. 

Mr,  Sims.  In  other  words,  you  would  stop  the  wheels  of  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  Knowltox.  No.  sir,  .Vfter  due  time,  and  when  there  is  opiwr- 
tnnity  to  accomplish  the  whole  business,  I  should  say  that  interstate 
comn'iercc  must  he  conducted  over  railroads  chartered  under  Federal 
law.  and  that  virtually,  of  course — as  to  all  great  railroads,  cer- 
tainly— would  wind  up  the  State  railroads,  compel  them  to  dispose  of 
tiieir  properly  or  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pmvision  Conjrress  makes 
for  them. 

The  Vice  Ciiaibsiax.  I  want  to  withdraw  my  agreement  to  part  of 
your  views. 

Mr.  Sims.  But,  Judge,  is  not  the  goml  that  is  to  come  from  uni- 
versal Fe<leral  incorporation  to  be  mainly  to  concentrate  re^ilation 
in  one  ivgutating  authority  am!  one  regulating  body  ? 

Mr.  Kxowi.Tox.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  element  in  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  the  chief  objert  and  aim  and  end  of  if? 

Mf.  Kxowi.Tox.  I  think  there  are  numerous  other  advantages  be- 
sides that.  Thai  may  he  the  most  important  of  them  all.  That  is  a 
very  important  one. 

Mr.  Sisis.  In  your  judgment,  you  think  that  the  States  would  over- 
regulate,  or  may  if  they  continue:  that  the  States  would  regulate  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  that  they  have  unless  the  Federal  Govem- 
meiit  sliould  go  in  and  ns.sume  the  regidating  authority,  which  it  has 
the  righl  to  do? 

Mr.  Kxowi.TOX.  Dilferent  States  regulate  the  same  railroad  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  if  it  happens  to  Iw  a  raihoad  incorporated  in  these  sev- 
eral States,  and  different  public-service  commissions  act  somewhat 
ditfereutly.    Of  coutm'.  there  is  harmony  in  many  particulars,  and  1 
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assume  that  they  are  trying  to  approximnto  harmony;  bnt  the  difB- 
culties,  I  think,  are  gi-eat  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  Sims.  t)ne  of  the  troubles,  then,  in  your  judgment,  is  that  there 
is  too  qiuoh  adverse  and  diverse  and  contrndii'tory  and  unnecessary 
regidation  on  the  part  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Knoivi-ton.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  one. 

Mr.  Sims,  And  you  want  to  avoid  that  by  having  all  the  railroads 
incorporated  under  the  Federal  Government,  so  as  to  avoid  this  Stat« 
recitation,  so  far  as  that  will  avoid  it,  and  concentrate  it  in  one  regu- 
lating authority  i 

Mr.  Knowltox.  I  tliink  there  sliould  be  a  single  system  of  regula- 
tion, and  not  several  systems  covering  the  same  railroad. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  then,  to  have  a  single  regu- 
lating authority  ? 

Mr.  KxowLTON.  In  a  sense  it  would  be;  that  is,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  something  correspon<Hng  to  it. 

Mr,  Sims.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  exercising  only 
such  authority  as  Congress  confei-s  upon  it.  It  is  Federal  regula- 
tion— (Jovernment  regulation. 

Mr.  Knowltox,  Yes;  the  Federal  Government  does  it.  I  want  to 
ask  the  chairman — perhaps  he  was  alisent^ — if  he  noticed  this  in  what 
I  read :  I  said  that  the  regulations  or  the  pi-ovisions  in  reference  to 
Federal  incorporation  might  be  more  or  less  strict  in  various  particu- 
lai-s,  and  much  might  be  accomplished,  probably,  stopping  short  of 
what  I  said  I  should  think  would  be  the  liest  thing;  but  my  own  view 
would  be  that  as  to  interstate  eommeix-e  the  logical  result  would  be  to 
have  it  all  done  by  railroads  acting  under  Federal  charters. 

The  Vice  Ciiairmax.  Tender  that  view  of  interstate-commerce  rail- 
roads every  ohl  woman  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs  across  a  State  line 
is  acting  in  intei-state  commerce:  and  the  birth  of  a  man  or  the  in- 
corporation of  a  company  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  control 
of  s*)vereignty  over  that  man  or  that  company. 

Mr.  KxowLTON.  What  I  said  in  this  paper  was  that  interstate  com- 
mer<'e  conducted  over  railroads  should  be  under  railroads  having  Fed- 
eral charters.  I  agt-ee  that  as  to  the  woman  who  takes  a  ba.sket  of 
eggs  across  a  State  Tine,  Congress  would  hartUy  make  any  statute. 

The  Vice  Ctiaikmax.  Suppose  theie  was  a  different  law  in  each 
."^tate  for  the  marketing  of  eggs:  would  you  think  that  that  ought  to 
be  under  Federal  incoiporation ? 

Mr.  KxowLTON,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  carries  us  further 
into  details  than  I  anticipated. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  are  dealing  only  with  railroads,  and  you 
have  not  broadened  out  and  looked  at  everything.  Railnmd^i  are  one 
feature. 

Mr.  Knowi.ton.  Kftilroads  are  the  feature  with  which  we  are  deal- 
iiig. 

Thu  Vice  Ciiaiiimax.  Take  nuulgages  in  different  States;  are  you 
going  to  require  that  Congress  shall  regulate  all  those  mortgages  ? 

Sir,  Knowi.ton.  'Uiiat  I  have  been  considering  is  interstate  i'taii- 
nieroe  condurted  over  railroads. 

The  Vice  Ciiaihmax.  Yon  can  get  yourself  lost  in  theorizing  on 
uniformity  and  run  right  counter  to  God  and  nature  and  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  which  has  formally  declared  that  there  b 
no  such  thing  as  uniformity  in  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Sims.  In  concentrating  the  power  of  regulation  or  control  in 
the  Federal  Government,  do  you  not  think  it  wise  Oiat  the  National 
Goyemment  should  exercise  all  the  control  over  these  railroads  doing 
an  interstate  business,  which  it  has  the  power  to  provide  and  exercise 
every  element  and  every  detail  of  it? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  do  not  quite  think  that,  Judge  Sims,  I  think 
that  there  aro  local  matters  about  wliich  Congress  might  legislate, 
and  which  it  might  subject  to  national  regulation,  which  it  might 
be  better,  because  of  the  narrow  local  Quality  of  them,  to  leave  to 
local  tribunals.  But  as  to  those  things  wnich  aflfect  the  great  general 
business  of  commerce,  I  think  there  should  be  a  single  source  of  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  anything  tliat  a  State  or  county  or  city  might  do 
that  would  substantially  interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  railroad  to 
perform  the  functions  of  interstate  commerce  equally  and  impartially 
and  fairly,  in  all  its  relations  with  all  the  different  States  throu^ 
whi<-h  it  runs,  and  with  all  the  services  that  it  may  be  called  on  to  per- 
foi-m — in  other  words,  uniform  service? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  think  that  Congress  in  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce  should  go  as  far  as  it  is  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  best  results,  to  make  effectual  the  regulation ;  hat 
I  think  it  might  stop  short  without  interfering  with  general  limits ;  it 
might  stop  short  of  some  specific  local  matters. 

Mr.  SiH8.  If  you  do  not  cover  the  whole  field,  then  may  not  the 
States  occupy  the  uncovered  field,  and  to  that  extent  be  an  annoyance 
and  a  vexation  and  a  detriment  to  the  economic  operation  of  the  rail- 
road company? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  the  uncovered  field  is  large  enough 
and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  a  serious  detriment  to  iuterstate  commeroe. 
then  Congress  ought  to  go  a  little  further  and  take  care  of  it.  I  would 
not  leave  a  field  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  you  leave  taxation  to  the  State,  as  it  is  now  i 

Mr,  Knowlton.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  say  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Well,  would  you  leave  taxation  to  the  States,  unaffected 
and  unregulated  or  uncontrolled  by  the  National  Government  through 
its  instrumentalities? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  My  impression  is  that  I  should  leave  taxation  to 
a  certain  extent  and  in  certain  fields  to  the  States,  and  perhaps  not 
others. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  would  split  it  up,  then? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  Well,  taxation  is  split  up  into  a  good  many  frag- 
ments nowadays. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  know ;  but  you  are  going  to  let  the  States  retain  part 
of  the  taxation  which  the  Federal  Government  may  have  the  power 
to  prevent  or  to  exercise  itself  ? 

Mr.  Knowi,ton.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  do  those  things  one 
way  or  another.  Which  would  be  the  wiser  way  in  such  a  detail  as 
that  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  answer  to  my  own  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  the  different  States  levy  taxation  which  is  so 
unequal  as  between  each  other,  in  miles  of  road  or  value  of  property. 
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-or  income,  net  or  gross,  as  to  make  it  a  substantial  discrimination  in 
iavor  of  or  .against  a  particular  State;  1  mean  the  people  of  some 
particular  State  sei-ved  by  the  line;  would  vou  then  think  that  the 
National  Government  should  exercise  its  authority  to  prevent  the 
■States  from  taxing  at  all  this  nationally  incorporated  railroad^ 

Mr.  Knowlton.  1  think  the  National  Government  should  prevent 
taxation  to  that  extent  and  with  that  result.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  necessarily  follows  that  it  should  present  taxation  at  all, 

Mr.  Sims,  I  mean  regulate  taxation;  I  do  not  mean  prevent  it, 
but  regulate  or  fix  or  determine  what  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected, 
and  should  be  uniform  in  the  different  States  served  by  the  corpora- 
tion, 

Mr.  Knowlton.  If  you  are  not  going  to  put  all  your  taxation  into 
the  General  Government  or  State  governments,  just  where  you  would 
draw  the  line  may  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  calling  for  nice  and  care- 
ful consi<:teration.  My  impression  now  is  that  I  should  draw  the  line, 
leaving  certain  qualities  of  taxation  to  the  State;  but  i>crhaps  that 
"Would  not  be  the  wisest  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  taxation,  as  a  general  principle,  would  you  tax  rail- 
roads upon  their  physical,  tangible  properties  located  within  the 
States,  or  would  you  tax  them  upon  the  amount  of  outstanding 
capital,  stocks,  and  bonds,  or  would  you  tax  them  according  to  net 


particular,  and  I  could  not  give  you  an  opinion  which  I  should  feel 
was  certainly  my  final  opinion  upon  such  questions  as  that.  I  think 
"they  are  details  that  we  need  not  undertake  to  work  out  at  this 
TOoment. 

Mr.  Sufs.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  deprive  the 
States  of  the  authority  to  do  anything  that  they  now  do,  we  should 
know  why ;  and  then  if  the  National  Govemmont,  under  national 
•charter,  is  going  to  exercise  any  authority  that  it  does  not  now  ex- 
-ercise,  it  should  exercise  this  authority  where  the  States  are  not  now 
uniformly  exercising  the  same  authority,  with  its  effect  on  the  ability 
-of  the  corporation  to  perform  its  services. 

Mr,  Knowlton.  In  Massachusetts,  as  to  taxation  of  railroads,  we 
tax  them  just  as  we  tax  any  other  property,  any  real  estate  owned 
by  the  railroad  company  outside  of  its  regular  right  of  way.  We 
tax  that;  We  do  not  tax  its  property  within  the  right  of  way  which 
is  devoted  strictly  and  narrowly  to  a  public  use,  but  we  impose  a 
franchise  tax  upon  the  railroad,  upon  all  its  property ;  so  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  tax.  The  franchise  tax  is  a  general  tax  which 
■depends  upon  the  value  of  the  capital  and  the  value  of  the  property 
as  a  whole ;  and  then  taxation  of  property  which  it  happens  to  own 
outside  of  the  strictly  and  narrowly  public  use  of  a  right  of  way. 
"There  are  various  ways  of  working  out  taxation. 

Mr.  SiHB.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  details  of  the  Massachusetts 
taxation ;  I  am  only  thinking  whether  the  Government  should  have 
the  taxation  or  the  Stat«  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Knowiton.  I  mentioned  that  rather  by  way  of  illustration  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  you  can  deal  with  such  questions. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Here  is  a  table  of  State  railroad  taxes  for  the  year  1914 
which  has  just  been  published  in  a  book  which  was  loaned  me.  The 
book  is  entitled  "  Government  Partnership  in  Railroads."  Mr.  Mark 
Wymone  is  the  author  of  it,  but  I  suppose  he  took  his  figures  from 
official  sources.  New  Jersey  collected  in  that  year  $6,604,781  in  taxes, 
whifh  equaled  $3,068  per  mile  of  line.  New  Jersey  has  2,152  mil^ 
or  about  that.  Slie  collected  on  that  2,152  miles  $6,604,781.  I  do 
not  know  the  system  by  which  New  Jersey  collects  its  railroad  tax. 
but  I  know  that  $3,068  per  mile  of  line,  if  it  is  applied  to  all  of  the 
railroad  mileage  in  Hie  Tnited  States  upon  a  mileage  basis,  that  a 
good  many  of  them  are  going  into  receivers'  hands  to  stay. 

Mr.  Escii.  That  does  not  snow  whether  it  is  single  or  double  track. 
Judge. 

>lr.  Sims.  I  am  supposing  that  the  "  per  mile  of  line  "  all  mean  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  they  may  be  double  track. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  I  am  supposing  that  in  every  State  here  the  "mile 
of  line  "  means  the  same  thing  in  this  table.  Now,  New  Jersey  pot 
$3,068  per  mile  of  line  in  1914.  and  South  Dakota  got  $255  per  mile 
of  line.  The  average  for  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  during 
that  year  was  $579  per  mile  of  line.  The  amount  collected  w«= 
$130,203,054.  But  if  every  State  in  the  United  States  collected  per 
mile  of  line  the  same  amount  in  taxes  as  did  New  Jersey  for  that 
year  the  taxes  would  have  amounted  to  $681,315,270.  Now,  do  you 
not  tliink  such  a  power  of  taxation  exercised  by  a  State  might  hamper 
a  railroad  running  through  that  State  into  another  State  whose  tax 
is  but  $255  a  mile  in  rendering  such  service  and  charging  such  rates 
and  making  such  improvements  throughout  its  entire  mileage  as  it 
could  if  no  such  tax  was  collected  ? 

Mr.  Knowxtox.  There  would  have  to  be  some  method  adopted  of 
working  out  what  seemed  to  be  the  bewt  approximation  to  justice. 
I  think,  taking  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  together,  that 
taxation  by  mile  of  line  would  be  a  very  inequitable  manner  of  taxa- 
tion when  you  take  South  Dakota  and  compare  it  with  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  no-doubt  about  that.  Now,  in  vour  State.  Ma*;- 
sachusetts,  in  that  year  you  collected  $3,232,883.  or  $1,550  a  mile. 
You  collected  a  little  less  than  half  what  New  Jersey  did  per  mile 
of  line.  The  State  of  New  York  for  that  vear  collected  $10,709,702. 
or  $1,311  per  mile  of  line.  The  State  of  'fexas,  having  14.658  mile:^ 
of  line,  collected  for  the  same  year  $4,382,808.  or  $29!)  per  mile.  If 
the  State  of  Texas  had  collected  the  same  tax  per  mile  of  line  th.it 
New  Jersey  did.  for  that  State  alone  it  would  have  amounted  to 
$44,970,744  for  that  year.  And  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  12,000 
miles  of  line,  instead  of  collecting  what  it  did  collect.  $8.097,.545.  or 
$67.»  a  mile,  would  have  collected  $36,816,000  a  mile. 

I  will  iisk  to  have  the  complete  table  inserte<l  in  the  record  at  thi< 
point. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Sims.  Now,  are  not  thesis  enormous  ditffi-eiiws  in  the  aiiioiint 
of  taxes  collected  per  mile  of  line  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  sufficient  of  thems'ilves  to  show  that  if  it  ia  necessary  for  the 
Federal  authorities  to  talte  exclusive  control  of  any  burden  of  the 
railroads  that  thev  now  have  to  bear  it  certainly  ought  to  takp  chai'gi' 
of  the  amount  of  taxew  that  might  be  collected  from  the  s«me  rail- 
road company  operating  in  ditlerent  States;  and  wliy  should  taxa- 
tion lie  left  out  and  excepted  fi-om  the  provisions  of  a  national 
charter  ? 

Mr.  Kkowi.ton.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Congi-ess  should  miikc  some 
provisions  in  reference  to  taxation  of  Federal  corporations. 

Mr.  Sims.  That,  then,  should  be  uniform  V 

Mr,  Knowlton.  Well.  I  would  not  siiy  that  it  should  he  the  same 
rate  per  mile  in  Dakota  that  it  is  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  S1BI8,  No;  uniform  taxation  does  not  mean  that.  This  is  done 
in  this  way  by  mile  of  line.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  suggestion  of 
taxation  on  gross  earnings  of  a  railroad  is  the  best  and  most  uniform 
sj'Stem  that  can  be  adopted;  but.  whatever  the  tax  is  on  n  railroad 
<k>ing  an  interstate  btisines.s,  it  sliould  be  uniform.  Therefore  I  can 
not  understand  why  a  gentleman  coming  before  this  committee  advo- 
cates leaving  the  taxing  power,  which  is  the  power  to  destroy,  un- 
hampered, uncontrolled,  and  unregulated,  in  the  hands  of  the  States 
but  wants  to  take  away  from  it  the  other  powei-s  that  the  States  can 
exercise. 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  would  not  leave  it  unhampered.  uncontn>lIed, 
and  unregulated  in  the  States. 

Mr  Sims.  Now.  then,  in  granting  a  national  charter,  would  not 
Congress  have  a  right  t.i  place  any  condition  in  the  charter  that  it 
saw  proper? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Sims.  With  reference  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  charter! 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  so,  too ;  but  I  am  asking  you 
for  your  opinion  and  judgment  on  it.  And  if  overrejfulatiOD  is 
affecting  the  railroads  economically — and  I  think  it  is;  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  question  that,  that  some  regulation  is,  by  the 
States  and  multiplicity  of  regulatory  bodies — can  we  tell  to  what 
extent  it  is  going  to  go  if  it  goes  to  its  limit  in  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union » 

Mr.  Knowlton-  I  have  assumed  that  these  Federal  corporations 
will  be  corporations  covering  a  certain  system,  a  certain  part  of  the 
country;  that  it  would  not  be  one  great  corporation  for  the  whole 
country,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would'  not  be  a  corporation  lim- 
ited by  Stat«  lines,  and  that  there  would  be  some  tribunal  created 
that  would  deal  with  tlie  matter  of  incorporation,  with  various 
powers,  and  that  there  will  be  some  provision  with  regard  to  taxa- 
tion as  to  these  corporations  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country,  some 
system  adopted.  I  have  not  attempted  to  work  out  what  will  be  a 
good  system  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  I  ivill  ask  you  a  practical  question.  It  is  often, 
perhaps,  better  to  do  something  that  we  are  not  doing,  or  refrain 
from  doing  something  tliat  we  are  doing;  but  when  it  has  to  be  done 
by  law,  and  the  law  has  to  be  made  by  a  legislative  body,  and  the 
members  of  that  body  have  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  it  makes  it 

S Tactically  very  difficult  to  carry  out  the  theoretically  best  plan, 
ow,  do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  these  States,  like  your  own,  where  you  ^t 
$1,150  per  mile,  and  New  York  $1,311  per  mile,  that  they  will  readily 
consent  to  give  up  this  power  to  tax  the  tangible  property  through 
their  States  to  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Knowlton.  I  should  hope  that  the  people  of  the  different 
States — the  people  of  the  State  where  I  live — would  want  to  do,  and 
would  consent  to  do,  that  which  was  for  the  public  interest  if  they 
are  convinced  it  is  for  the  public  interest. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  time  for  adjournment  has  arrived;  and 
without  objection  by  the  committee,  it  will  be  ordered  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  tlie  call  of  the  chairman,  or 
the  acting  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  at  any  time  after 
two  weefe  from  to-day. 

Gentlemen,  the  hearings  that  have  been  printed  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  repeated  references  have  been  made  by  Judge  Lovett 
and  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thefen,  and  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  print  either  the  statement  that  Mr.  Sims  read  from 
the  newspapers  from  Mr.  Thelen  or  to  reprint  his  testimony;  also  a 
speech  which  was  printed  in  Mr.  Thelen's  testimony  by  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  I  will  also  print  in 
the  hearings,  touching  the  car  service  that  Mr.  Esch  examined  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt  about,  the  paper  from  Mr.  Pi'ince,  who  has  a  plan  with 
reference  to  car  shortage. 

That  being  understood,  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  joint  committee  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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[UtllltlM  HiKBiIn?,  JanoBry,  1917.] 
The  New  lands  Railroad  Ixvkstigattos. 
By  Mas  Thbi^n,  Prettdent  National  A^BOCiation  of  Railiimi/  CommUsioneni. 

Tb«  Federal  Government:  Is  now  eiigaged  <n  two  public- utility  Investigations 
of  momentous  Importance. 

The  first  Investigation,  In  order  of  flme,  1b  the  valuntlon  of  alt  the  Interstate 
railroads  and  telephone  and  telegrapta  companies,  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  Its  Division  of  Valuation.  This  proceed- 
ing Is  the  most  ^gaatlc  pub  lie- utility  valuation  ever  undertaken. 

The  Becond  Investigation  is  far  broader  than  the  first  in  Its  scope,  and  may 
result  in  an  entirely  changed  relationship  between  (lovemment.  State  and  Fed- 
era),  and  all  public  utilities  engaged  In  commerce  among  the  States  or  with 
foreign  nations.  The  Newtauds  railroad  Investigation,  so-called.  Is  not  conflnert 
to  railroads.  It  includes  all  public  utilities  engaged  In  commerce  among  the 
States  and  with  foreign  nations—railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  cable, 
water  carrier,  and  express  companies.  It  covers  not  merely  the  public  regu- 
lation of  these  various  classes  of  utilities  but  also  the  entire  snbject  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  these  utilities  and  the  relative  merits  of  Govt-rnment  own- 
ership as  compared  with  Government  regulation  of  all  these  utilities.  Never 
before  has  the  Federal  Government  undertaken  bti  inquiry  so  colossal,  so 
fraught  with  momentous  potentialities,  economle,  flnnnclnl,  nnd  governmental. 

president's  message. 

The  Newlands  railroad  Investigation  was  initiated  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress,  ptestented  on  December  7,  ISlIt.  The  I'elevant  por- 
tions of  the  message  read  us  follows : 

"  In  the  meantime  may  I  make  this  suggestion?  The  transportation  problem 
Is  an  exceedingly  serious  and  pressinj::  one  In  this  country.  There  has  from 
time  to  time  of  late  been  reanon  to  fear  that  our  railroads  would  not  much 
longer  be  able  to  cope  with  it  succesafully  as  at  present  equipped  and  coordi- 
nated. I  suggest  that  It  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  Inquiry 
to  ascertain  by  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole  question  whether  our  laws, 
as  at  present  framed  and  udralnlKfered,  are  as  serviceable  as  they  might  be 
In  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  obviously  a  problem  that  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  efficiency  as  a  people.  Such  an  inquiry  ought  to  draw  out 
every  circumstance  and  opinion  worth  considering,  and  we  need  to  know  all 
sides  of  the  matter  If  we  mean  to  do  anytliing  In  the  field  of  Feileral  legislation. 

"  No  one,  I  an)  sure,  would  n^lsh  to  take  any  backward  step.  The  regulation 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  by  Federal  commission  has  had  admirable  re- 
sults and  has  fully  jiistlflert  the  hopes  and  esi*otatlons  of  those  by  whom  the 
policy  of  regulation  was  originally  propose<l.  The  question  is  not  what  should 
we  undo.  It  Is  whether  there  is  anything  else  we  can  do  that  would  supply  us 
with  effective  means,  in  the  very  process  of  regulation,  for  bettering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  railroads  are  operated,  and  for  making  them  more 
useful  servants  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  might  be  the 
part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  liefore  further  legislation  In  this  field  is  attempted, 
to  look  at  the  whole  problem  of  coonllnutlon  and  efficiency  in  the  full  light  of  a 
fresh  assessment  of  circumstances  and  opinion  as  a  guide  to  ilealing  with  the 
several  parts  of  it," 

THE  JOIST  RESOLtmoN. 

In  resiK)nse  to  the  President's  suggestion,  Senate  Joint  resolution  N'o.  60  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate.  After  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  as  to 
Include  the  question  of  Government  ownership,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  npproveil  by  the  President  on  .Inly  20.  1!>16. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows ; 

"Re»olred  6i;  (fte  Senate  and  Hnvne  of  RejireHt-ntatii-ca  of  the  United  Stale* 
of  America  in  Confirett  aMemJiled,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  conunlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  through  a  joint  subcommittee  to  timslst  of  five 
Senatora  and  five  Bepresentatlves.  who  shall  lie  selected  by  said  committees, 
respectively,  be,  and   they  hereby  are.  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject 
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lit  tin-  CoviTuiiieiit  eouinil  jitiil  i-eguliitioii  «f  liitfi-state  ami  foreign  trans- 
jfortHtion.  tlie  efflcleiipy  of  the  existing  system  lii  protecting  the  rights  nf 
Hlilppern  iinO  cHiTlers  and  in  promutliiK  the  public  interest,  tiie  iocorpors- 
tlon  or  control  of  the  Incorporation  of  cnrrlerK,  Hnd  nil  {iropo^ed  ctianees  io 
the  orguutzatlon  of  tlie  Interstate  Ooniinerce  CouinilBeion  and  the  act  to  rnm- 
late  commerce,  also  tlie  aiibjei-t  of  Government  ownership  of  all  public  utilititri. 
such  lis  telegrapli,  wlrcleiui,  cnble,  telephone,  express  companies,  and  rai^ 
roads  eii^eed  In  interstate  and  forelfni  commerce  and  report  an  to  the  wis- 
dom or  fcaslliiUty  of  Uoverunient  ownersblp  of  such  utilities  and  hr  to  tlw 
tomptirative  worth  and  efficiency  of  Government  regulation  and  control  »» 
L'ompni-ed  with  Government  ownership  and  operation,  with  authority  to  sli 
durlni:  the  recess  of  CoiiKress  and  with  power  to  summon  wltnesm-s.  to  ad- 
nilnl.ster  uatliM,  ami  to'  require  the  various  departments.  cimiiitlHKlunK.  uixi 
other  Government  nfrencles  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  such  iofonitatlon 
and  render  aitcli  assistance  as  may,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Joint  subcommlttrw. 
he  deeuied  df^iridil(>,  to  appoint  necessary  exiierts,  clerics,  and  stenographers 
nnd  to  do  whiiti'vei"  Is  necessary  for  a  fnll  and  coiiiprebenslve  eianilnatfon  ami 
study  of  the  subject  and  report  to  Conftrens  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  11)17:  that  tlie  sum  of  $24,000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  la  necessary  M 
cnrry  out  the  [)ur|ioseR  of  this  resolution  iind  to  luiy  the  necessory  expen»»s  of 
the  snb<-omnii(4ce  and  its  nieinlwrs,  is  hereby  approprlate<l  out  of  ao.v  money  in 
tbc  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Said  appropriation  shall  be  Imaw- 
diately  availiihle  anil  shall  he  iwid  out  on  the  audit  and  order  of  the  chairman 
or  acting  chairman  of  said  subcommittee,  whicli  audit  and  order  shall  W 
conclusive  und  blndlni,'  u|)on  nil  de|>nrtments  as  lo  the  correctness  of  the  nt- 
counts  of  such  sutKomulttee." 

As  will  be  observed,  the  joint  ri'solution  provides  for  Investigation  of  the 
following  subjects; 

1.  Grovernment  ixintrol  nnd  regulation  of  InterHlate  and  forelijti  transporta- 
tion. 

2.  Tlie  efficiency  of  the  existing  system  in  protectinp  the  rights  of  stiliip-r- 
and  cfliYiers  and  In  promoting  the  public  interest. 

.'i.  The  incorporation  or  control  of  the  Incoritoratiou  of  carriers. 

4.  All  proiM»seU  changes  In  the  oiwinizHtioii  of  the  Interstate  Oimmerrr 
Commission  and  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

a.  (loverimient  ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  such  as  telejtraph,  %vlrele!M. 
cable,  telephone,  expi-ess  comiianles,  nnd  railroads  engaged  In  interstate  nr 
foreign  connnerce;  the  wisdom  or  feasibility  of  Government  ownership  of 
such  utilities;  and  the  comparative  worth  und  efficiency  of  Government  renn 
lallon  and  control  iis  comiiureil  wltU  (Jovennnent  ownership  and  operation. 

THE  JOINT   COMTJITTBK. 

The  following  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  were  appointed  metnbert 
of  the  Joint  committee ; 

Senate :  Frnncls  G.  Newlands,  Nevada  ;  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  ADcansas ;  Osc»r 
W.  Fnderwood,  Alabama;  Albert  It.  Cuniniiris,  Iowa:  Frank  B.  Brandegec. 
Connecticut. 

House  of  Itepresentatives ;  WilHant  C.  Adamsoii,  Geoncla;  Thetus  W,  Slni\ 
Tennessee;  William  A.  Cullop,  Indiana;  John  J.  Esch,  Wisconsin;  Edward  L 
Hamilton,   Mlchlgnn. 

The  members  of  the  joint  committee  organized  by  selecting  as  chainatn 
Pmncls  G.  Ni'wiiinds  and  as  vice  chairman  William  ('.  Adamson. 

THE    HEARINOH- 

Tbe  first  binirlng  was  held  in  Washington  on  Xovenibel-  20.  lOlC.  SubiiequenI 
hearings  were  held  on  November  2.S,  24,  2;'),  27,  28,  and  29  and  Decemtier  1.  1 
6,  7,  and  9.  On  the  last  day  the  Joint  committee  adjourned  until  the  fnrtber 
call  of  the  chairman.  It  is  sujtposed  that  Congress  will  continue  the  joint  com- 
mittee and  will  extend  its  time  to  report,  and  that  saisions  may  be  resonw^ 
after  Man-h  4.  1017,  if  not  earlier. 

More  than  nine  inontlis  ago  the  mtlronds  publicly  announced  that  they  ia-i 
a  plan  or  program  of  remedial  legislation  whicb  tiiey  desired  to  present  tn 
Congress.  In  fnct.  it  is  gi'iierally  understood  that  the  hereinbefore-quoted  para- 
graphs from  the  President's  message  of  December  7,  liJlR,  were  tnivneil 
because  of  the  representations  of  the  rallroftd  executives  to  the  President  thai 
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tlie  i-alln)a<ls  nerp  sufCMlu);  ami  tlint  tliey  liiut  ii  iinnirmn  of  leiiiedlex  wldch 
tlipy  deslriHl  to  preMfnt  to  Cmi Kress. 

Nevertheless,  at  th*'  HrBt  henrlnii  i)f  flie  Ji)liit  cnnimlttep  tlie  iiiIIi-ohiIh  Utok 
th.-  iHiHltloii  thiit  they  were  not  ready,  thiit  their  nilnrts  were  in  ii  fonnntlva 
sfiiise,  niMl  that  they  wIkIihI  thereafter  to  roriniilnte  RUKtiestlons  1h  the  ll^t 
"I  such  tectlmoii.v  as  inliiht  first  be  presented  hy  tlie  "  miresenlatlveJi  of  Ihe 
iml)ll<\"  uieanliiic  thereby  various  oliiiriilierH  of  i-otiiiiierve,  lK)nnls  of  triiile  tiriit 
b'lursea,  economists,  pulillcfsts.  liniikerB,  iiiul  tliinriclers.  It  inny  lie  pertinent 
hi  this  rorineetion  to  ohnpr\e  that  most  of  the  vnrlims  t^hamhers  of  o(nniner<-e, 
lioimls  of  trade,  and  iHiursee  which  have  enteml  tlieir  aiqitniriinre  hefore  the 
joint  lYiiniiilttee  Intend  to  present  the  railroiid  pniRrain.  iir  ptirts  thereiif.  and 
itiut  niwtt  of  the  eiiinnnil.sts  and  publleistK,  liankers,  nnil  tIntiui'lerM  who  are  to 
uppeer  were  susuested  by  the  i-iurlers.  who  had  l)een  in  eoiumanleatlon  with 
tlieni  with  refeivnce  to  the  evidence  u'hieli  they  ai'e  to  iirefsent  to  the  Joint 
(iiniinittee.  The  representatives  of  the  "pnblh-"  have,  tit  rnnrxe.  seen  none  of 
Lliese  wltiieSKex,  imr  liave  they  vied  with  the  rallroailx  In  the  treniendons 
l>ulilli-Ity  <'ampiil;fn  whli-li  tlie  railroads  have  lieen  wii^ln^;  for  iilmost  a  .vear 
preparatory  for  tliewe  liearhiKx. 

The  rallnwd  iilun  liefore  the  Joint  iiiaiinltfee  very  olivlonsly  was  tii  have  their 
)>ri>gnim  |ire«eiited  not  hy  theniselvew  hut  by  the  supposed  "  representatives  of 
the  iiubllc."  We  may  aHsnnie  that  after  their  plan  had  been  thus  firesenteil  the 
ntilroadx  wunlcl  have  graHon«ly  aHS4'[iteit  to  it,  tlins  pi-ixtncln)!  pi'rfei-t  harmony 
uini  accord. 

Even  at  this  late  date  some  niiln)ad  eswiitlves  and  tlieir  advlsorn  still  seem 
to  think  tliat  the  nay  to  play  the  game  nltli  the  public  Is  to  play  one  »«rd  on 
the  table  and  keep  three  under  the  table.  Some  friend  ahnnld  tell  them  that 
that  way  of  playing  the  came  will  no  longer  win  In  this  country.  The  maneu- 
vers of  the  railroads  at  the  openint;  of  tlie  Newlands  Investigation  reminded  me 
of  a  m'eat  ostrich  luomlne  In  the  for^rountl,  clearly  seen  by  e^'ery  ohsen'er, 
j'et  uith  Its  head  in  the  sand,  ImaKlnlnic  that  no  one  saw  It. 

The  Joint  committee  at  onw  saw  the  situation.  The  pommltlee  very  properly 
dir>-cted  the  railroads,  wlio,  as  everyone  knew,  were  there  to  iirojNMe  changes 
in  the  exUting  order  of  thln;(s,  to  stop  their  nianeuverlnR  and  to  present  tlieir 
I>rogram. 

The  following  wltncKses  have  appeareil.  in  order,  t>efore  the  joint  committee  r 
Alfretl  P.  Thorn.  William  J.  Bryan,  Max  Tlielen,  and  Smith  Brookhart. 

.Mr.  Thorn  is  general  counsel  for  the  Southern  Railway  t'.o.  and  counsel  for 
the  advisory  committee  of  railway  executives.  He  presenteil  the  railroad  pro- 
gram. He  teetltled  on  November  23.  24.  and  25  and  was  crow-exauilned  by  the 
members  of  the  Joint  fonimUtee  on  Xovemlier  27,  28,  and  29,  and  December 
1   nnd  2, 

Mr.  Bryan  opposed  the  taking  of  piiwer  over  railroads  from  the  States  and 
the  centralization  thereof  in  tlie  Feileral  iJovernment,  as  urged  by  the  rail- 
nmilH.     He  testified  on  thfeiulier  7. 

Mr.  Thelen  protented  the  ofienlng  statement  on  behalf  of  the  National  Ass4>- 
<-iulii>n  of  Itallwiiy  Com  mission  ers  and  the  various  State  railroad  and  pulillc- 
servici-  commissions.  He  opposed  thnne  (lortlotis  of  tlie  railroail  program  which 
contemplate  taking  from  the  people  of  tlie  States  all  liniKirtant  powers  over  rali- 
roa<ls  and  which  urge  tlie  Fetleral  Incoi'poration  of  all  the  rallniads  as  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  purjiose.  He  testified  on  December  6  and  It.  He  stateil 
that  later  during  the  hearliiKS  the  National  Association  of  Ilailway  t'onimis- 
Mloners  will  give  consideration  to  each  cimnge  suggested  liy  the  railroads  ainl 
will  probably  present  their  own  constructive  suKgestloiH, 

Mr.  Brookhart  representee!  the  Board  of  Hallway  ( 'onimlssioiiers  of  Iowa.  He 
ndviH-ateil  llovernnient  ownership  and  otienitloii  of  the  railroads.  He  testifieil 
on  Itei'ember  0. 

Tlie  I'ompletion  of  the  cross-examlaal Uiii  of  .Mr.  Thorn  and  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Brvan,  Mr.  Thelen,  and  Mr.  Brookhart  were  deferrml  until  a  later 
date. 

Tlie  ivntentlons  of  the  railroads  were  iihly  and  ehiquentiy  presented  to  the 
Joint  committee  by  Mr.  Alfred  I'.  Thom. 

Mr.  Thorn  fii-iit  drew  attention  to  the  tlaanclal  needs  of  the  railroads,  present 

and  tiros|>ectIve.     He  ailniltteil  that  the  railroads  have  failed  to  supply  the 

necewary   cars,  equipment,   and   terminal   facilities,  anil    that    the   railroads 

require  and  will  require  large  amounts  of  aUilitlonal  capital  for  additions,  bet- 
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tei-ments.  iind  extensions.  He  ifterreil  to  the  necessity  of  large  expendltnm 
to  make  the  ralli-oads  more  effective  instrumentalities  of  nutlonal  deftoK. 
He  testlfletl  tbat  during  tlie  next  10  venrs  the  railroads  will  be  i-ompelled  to 
expend  S1J250,000,000  annually  for  additions  to  capital  account  and  t25O,OOOJ)0O 
annually  for  refunding  maturing  Indebtednesa. 

Mr.  Thorn  uree<]  that  rallroHd  credit  has  been  strloii^ly  Impaired,  and  tbit 
unless  the  legislation  now  proposed  and  hereafter  to  be  proposed  by  the  nil- 
roads  Is  enacted  they  will  find  (treat  dlfflcultv  In  securing  the  necessary  addi- 
tional funds.  He  testified  that  In  1915  less  than  1.000  miles  of  new  ralirMd} 
were  cousCructed  In  the  United  States,  and  that  Uils  Is  the  leajst  addltionil 
mileage  of  railroad.s  constructed  In  this  country  in  any  year  since  1848. 

Referring  further  to  railroad  finances,  Mr.  Thorn  testified  that  the  percentige 
of  the  tmnded  indebtedness  of  Ihe  railroads  to  the  total  face  value  of  all  tlwtr 
securities,  Including  both  stock  and  bonds,  had  Increased  from  48.78  per  cent 
in  IBOO  to  61.8  per  cent  In  lfll4  iin<l  65  per  cent  In  1916.  The  result  of  flnnoc- 
ing  railroads  almost  entirely  from  other  people's  money  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  appears  all  the  more  serious  when  attention  la  drawn  to  the  Cact  ttut 
the  100  per  cent  face  value  of  aecurltles  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thorn  Includes  tlw 
full  par  value  of  all  outstanding  capital  stock,  Including  all  the  water  therelii. 

Addressing  himself  then  to  the  cause  of  impaired  rellrond  credit,  Mr.  Tham 
urged  that  the  cause  is  public  regulation  of  the  railroads,  both  Federal  lod 
State,  but  prlnclpaHy  State.  He  urged  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  Uw 
railroad  financier  there  are  two  great  objections  to  public  regulation,  flra, 
that  the  regulating  authority  can  afTect  the  railroad's  gross  revenues,  and. 
second,  lliat  it  i-an  alfect  the  railroad's  gross  opernting  exi>enses,  iDcludloE 
taxes.  These  two  conditions  are,  of  course,  inherent  In  public  regulation  of 
tlie  railroads,  and  would  exist  as  well  under  exclusive  control  by  the  Pedenl 
Government.  Mr.  Thorn  concede<l  that  public  regulation  must  contlDOe.  bvi 
argued  that  regulation  lias  lieen  undertaken  and  Is  being  curried  forward  In  i 
spirit  of  vliiiilctiveiiesB.  He  urged  that  there  be  now  a  change  In  what  lie 
allied  to  be  the  public  atlltiide  towani  the  railroads. 


To  alleviate  the  alleged  existing  conditions  Hie  railroads  proposed  to  tlw 
Joint  couuiilttee  the  following  nine  si>eciflc  remedies  us  the  first  Installinent  nt 
their  program  : 

1.  The  taking  away  from  the  States  and  the  vesting  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  all  (Miwer  over  railroads,  as  to  matters  both  State  and  Interstate, 
except  only  tlie  power  of  tlie  States  over  taxation  and  police  powers  which  ar* 
not  "  vital,"  which  two  powers  are  to  be  left  to  the  States  "  for  the  present" 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

2.  The  compulsoHi'  Incorporation  uniler  charter  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  all  railroads  to  any  extent  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  aod  tb^ 
removal  of  all  such  corporations  from  control  by  the  States  under  their  eslstiv 
State  charters,  this  being  the  instrumentality  suggested  by  the  railroads  tc 
enable  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose  to  take  away  the  powers  of  tlK 
States. 

3.  The  taking  away  from  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Connnlsslon  of  all 
IMwers  except  those  which  are  judicial :  the  vesting  of  all  powers  of  super- 
vision, detention,  prosecution,  and  correction  oi-er  railroads  In  a  new  Pedenl 
•-omnilsslon  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  railroad  commission,  with  a  rlfibt 
of  review  of  its  orders  to  be  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlssloa; 
Increases  In  the  salaries  and  tenure  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission ;  nnd  Ihe  creation  of  an  indefinite  numlter  nf 
"regional  commissions,"  15  or  more,  subordinate  to  the  Interstate  Commens 
(^mmisalon,  to  sit  In  various  sections  of  the  country  and  to  assist  the  Intrr- 
state  Commerce  Commission,  not  merely  to  exercise  Its  present  functions  bot 
also  to  i>erform  the  tremendous  mass  of  local  and  detailed  work  In  the  regnli- 
iio[i  an<l  supervision  of  railroad,  telephone,  and  telegraph  companies,  whldi 
Is  now  being  done,  promptly  and  generally  wisely  and  efficiently,  by  tlie  mll- 
roiid  and  public  service  commissions  of  the  various  States  of  the  T'nion. 

4.  The  estalillshmeut  of  minlmnm  rates.  In  addition  to  maximum  rates,  as 
lit  present,  hy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  power  to  determloe 
tlie  relationship  between  rates  and  dlllerentlals. 

n,  (a  I  The  amendment  of  the  Interstate-commen-e  act,  so  as  to  provide  tJiM 
In  iMissiiig  on  tile  rensonahleness  of  iiillroad  rates  It  shall  be  Ihe  duty  of  the 
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iDteratHte  Commerce  Commission  to  give  consideration  to  certain  speelfled 
factors,  namely,  the  value  of  the  service  (onr  old  friend — "all  the  traffic  vriU 
bear),  the  riKhts  of  the  pnssengera,  shippers,  and  owners  of  the  property  trans- 
ported, the  e;cpenses  Incident  to  the  matnteunnce  iiml  operation  of  the  cur- 
rier's property,  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors 
of  the  corporation,  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  in  the  public  service  of 
efficient  means  of  transportation,  and  for  the  establishment  from  time  to  time 
of  additional  facilities  and  increased  service,  and  any  other  pertinent  elements. 
(b)  The  amendment  of  the  Interstate-commerce  act  ao  as  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  suspend  rates  from  10  months  to  60 
days,  with  provision  for  refunds  if  the  increased  rates  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  become  etFectlve. 

6.  The  grant  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  power  to  estab- 
lish railway  mall  pay.    (This  has  already  been  done.) 

7.  The  grant  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  exclusive  power  "  to  supervise 
tile  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad  carriers  engaged  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce." 

S.  The  grant  to  the  railroads  of  the  right  to  merge  and  consolidate,  under 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

9.  The  grant  to  railroad  traffic  and  other  officials  of  the  right  to  meet  and 
agree  with  respect  to  rate  practices,  subject  to  disapproval  of  such  agreements 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Thom  states  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  railroads  would  not  go 
into  the  question  of  wages  before  the  Joint  committee. 

BAILBOAD  DBIVB  AT  STATES. 

While  each  plant  In  the  railroad  program  deserves,  and  will  no  doubt  receive, 
careful  consideration,  the  main  effort  of  the  railroads  and  their  allies  Is  beli^ 
centered  oa  the  drive  against  the  States.  It  is  proposed  to  take  from  the  States 
not  merely  all  the  powers  which  they  are  now  exercising  over  Interstate  com- 
merce (by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  heretofore  to  enter 
certain  field  of  activity  In  the  regulation  of  Interstate  commerce),  but  also  to 
derive  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  right  to  reRulate  and  supervise  the  purely 
State  rates,  service,  facilities,  equipment,  and  safety  of  operation  of  pracHcally 
every  railroad  In  the  United  States,  The  only  powers  over  railroads  to  be  left 
to  the  States  are  to  be  the  taxing  power  and  the  power  over  police  reeulatlons, 
which  are  not  "  vital."  These  powers  are  to  be  left  "  for  the  present  "  only,  as 
a  matter  of  policy. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  charges  of  the  railroads  against  the  States  rest 
almost  entirely  In  mere  generalities. 

The  railroads  allege  that  their  financial  difficulties  have  been  caused  largely 
by  the  action  of  States  in  redndng  their  rates  to  "  just  above  tlie  point  of  con- 
fiscation." When  we  remember  that,  on  the  showing  made  by  the  railroads 
themselves,  only  15  per  cent  of  their  entire  business  is  State  business  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  dltference  between  reasonable  State  rates  and  rates 
"  Just  above  the  point  of  confiscation  "  could  have  placed  the  railroads  In  their 
present  financial  condition,  even  if  all  the  States  hart  syBfematlcally  entered  upon 
a  canipafgn  to  do  the  things  with  which  the  railroads  charge  them,  which  the 
States,  of  course,  have  not  done.  It  is  more  difficult  to  disprove  than  to  make 
mere  general  charges.  The  representatives  of  the  States  before  the  Joint  com- 
mittee have  called  upon  the  railroads  to  point  out.  by  page  and  volume  of  the 
record,  the  Instances  in  which  they  claim  that  railroad  rates  have  been  cut  to 
the  point  of  confiscation.  When  these  cases  are  specified  the  States  will  be  pre- 
pared to  present  further  testimony  with  reference  to  them. 

The  railroads  further  urge  that  some  States  have  reduced  railroad  rates 
unduly  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  against  the  business  of  sister  States 
or  against  Interstote  commerce.  If  such  Instances  have  existed,  they  are  now  all 
taken  care  of  by  the  decision  of  the  Suprente  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Inst  Shreveport  case,  Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  Ry.  Co.  and  Houston  & 
Shreveport  R.  R.  Co.  et  al.  v  United  States,  the  Interatnte  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, et  al.  (234  U.  S..  342>.  Whatever  the  representatives  of  the  States  may 
hereafter  present  concerning  this  decision,  the  point  urged  by  the  railroads  has 
been  fully  met  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  further  contended  that  in  three  Instances  the  power  of  the  Statps  over  the 
security  Issues  of  railroads  has  been  used  unwisely  or  improperly.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  have  consistently  nrged  that  the  Federal  Government 
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Rbould  perform  what  «e  beileve  to  be  Its  cleiir  <luty  In  provlilliig  for  edectlre 
control  of  the  issue  of  secwrlties  anil  kindrert  nrnttei-s  ot  nil  rallroaiis  engas^ 
in  interstate  commerce.  Such  control  mleht  tw  elttier  concurrent  with  the  States 
affected  or  exclusive.  In  either  event,  nny  existing  difficulties  could  eaallj  be 
adjusted.  Action  In  this  field  of  rejailnflon  can  reailily  lie  taken  without  Inter- 
ference In  any  other  field  of  rnilroRd  reeutntlon. 

If  tfie  rollronds  should  be  Buccessful  in  their  drive  agiilnst  the  States,  tbe 
inevitable  result  would  he  ellher  the  breakdoni)  of  nil  public  regulation  ot  the 
i-nilroada  or  the  estnbllshnient  of  nil  enormous  Federal  burenucrnrj-,  not  familiar 
with  local  conditions  nnd  removed  from  iicccrb  by  the  local  citizen  who  now 
finds  adequate  and  speedy  relief  at  the  hands  of  his  State  commission. 

In  advocntlne  the  taklnft  from  Ihe  people  of  tbe  States  of  practically  all 
puwer  over  railroads,  even  In  purely  State  and  local  matters,  the  railrnsds 
li'ive  taken  on  tliemselves  a  hurden  of  proof  which.  In  my  Jndimient,  thej 
never  can  snslaln. 

BAitJiOAiis  i^ospenotts. 

flic  raitroiiils  luive  chosen  a  particularly  Inappropriate  time  to  raise  the  cry 
that  public  recutatlon  has  driveu  them  to  tbe  wall  flDanclally. 

Every  person  fmillnr  with  financial  conditions  knows  that  the  fiscal  rear 
IBl-l  was  a  good  .vear  for  the  railroads:  that  the  fiscal  year  1S16  was  the  nir«t 
prosperous  year  In  their  history;  and  the  fiscal  year  Vm  has  been  at  least 
as  Eood  for  the  railroads  as  the  corresponding  perlo<l  In  1916. 

The  followlnc  table,  taken  from  the  financial  columns  of  the  Financial  kgt 
of  October  21.  Ifll6,  contains  a  comparl^ion  of  Income  available  for  dividends 
on  the  common  stock  of  the  railroads  named  In  the  fiscal  years  1915  nnd  1916: 

fnmpnrinnn  of  if 
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11.4 
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las 

i«* 

r,r«,. 

.v™  York  Oniral  (flsr-ul  vmr 

ending  !>«■.. 11) 

*'* 

'  PwJrn 


■  A  bom. 


»arfy. 


■  Pmb»liry. 


UeferrhiE  to  the  ^eat  prosiierlty  of  the  railroads  the  B'Inanclal  Age,  in  Its 
Issue  of  October  7,  1916,  »ald: 

"That  the  railn)ad  list  should  have  occupied  no  much  of  Wall  Strert's 
attention  durlntc  the  past  week  U  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
sfatempnts  of  railroad  earnings  that  are  dally  coming  to  band.  Rec^itly  pvb- 
lislied  returns  of  several  of  the  companies'  largest  Kysteum  are  not  only  impres- 
sive In  their  aggregate  hut  all  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  substantial  In- 
creases over  <'orrt»i]M)ndlng  t)erlods  of  last  year,  when  tralllc  on  all  the  leading 
systems  was  beginning  to  show  material  improvement  over  previous  years.  X 
notable  Instance  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  publication  during  the  week  of 
the  T'nion  Paiifii-'s  rejiort  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3().  which  sttowi 
the  hngest  gnwN  earnings  In  the  coniimny'w  history.  Willi  HUr|>lus  income  after 
deducting  all  charges,  Including  the  preferred  stock  dividend,  eQaivalait  In 
15.65  per  cent  on  the  common  slock,  which  compares  with  slightly  less  tban 
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11  jHT  (vnt  ill  tbt'  iiiiKvdIiij;  jeur.  Aimtlicr  i-eiiiai'kubli'  sliowiii^  was  that  of 
the  l^iul.stnie  &  XualivllK>,  wlHnte  income  baliin(.i-  for  the  lust  fiscal  year  wan 
equlviileiil  to  iilnmt  lil.4  iwi-  cent  of  tbe  coiniianys  cniiltnl  Btock,  as  ugainst  6.73 
per  <*nt  In  1915.  Suib  Iimtuiiws  iiilBht  lie  iiiultiiitled  indefinitely,  but  all  of 
tlieiu  ure  elitgueut  <i(  the  fact  that  the  woiiilerful  nclivlty  and  prosperity  iu 
iiit-reantlle  iiuil  induHirliil  lines  tlint  liave  <]eveloiic<I  :»1nce  war  begau  have  spread, 
lively  to  the  nil  1  road  wurld." 

The  i-flllnHKlH  are  In  a  hysteria  of  pessliiiisin.  With  earninjjit  beyond  all 
Iirevtous  iiitirds  and  constantly  K^owitiK  lariier,  the  rallruuds  8ceiu  to  be  cn- 
tSkgiHi  In  tbe  absurd  task  of  trying  to  ruin  their  own  credit.  Is  it  not  time 
for  tlie  raltroudB  to  t^t  off  the  mourners'  bench,  lu  come  out  Into  the  sunshine 
<if  Ihelr  iirosiHTliy,  and  to  devotf  themselves  to  tiie  hualness  of  running  their 
niltroads  ami  of  supplying  cars,  equlpniwit,  teriulniil  facilities,  and  extensions 
which  the  public  urgently  requires? 

Tbat  Is  what  tbe  railroads  of  California  are  doing.  Why  should  not  other 
raiiruuds  pnrsue  tbc  saine  sensible  course? 

Tlie  first  reference  which  our  railroad  friends  and  tbe  various  chauibers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  bourses,  and  others  who  are  associated  witti  them 
In  their  campaign  make  through  their  ver}'  active  publicity  Ijureau,  In  their 
news|iapers  and  magazine  articles,  their  speeches,  lectures,  aud  addressses  on 
tills  general  subject,  is,  witb  every  recurring  uDanlmity,  to  the  "49  masters." 
When  1  first  heard  this  phra>ie  I  took  it  seriously.  I  Inimedlately  looki>d  into 
the  railroads  of  my  own  Stati' — California — I>ut  found  tlint  out  of  81  operating 
sieiim  I'allroads,  5C  are  located  entirely  within  the  Stale,  and  bence  are  sub- 
ject to  onij'  two  masters— the  State  of  California  and  the  B'ederal  Uoveni- 
ineut — instead  of  49  masters.  Uf  tbe  other  five  railroads,  3  run  througli  ;{ 
ijtates  each  and  2  run  througii  10  or  1'2  Stales  each.  Investigating  further,  I 
found  that  tbe  two  railroads  which  operate  in  tbe  uiost  States,  and  hence  are 
subject  to  Ihe  most  masters— the  Soutlieni  I'acillc  and  the  Santa  Fe— are  tiie 
most  i)ros|)erous  of  all. 

I  went  further.  I  examined  assiduously  ail  Ibe  rallraHil  maps  I  could  secun-, 
trying  to  hnd  tbe  railroad  which  runs  through  4S  States.  Notwithstanding  tbe^ 
inosi  jierseverlng  efforts  I  liavp  been  unable  (o  find  any  railroad  wblcb  runs 
tlirougli  Hiore  than  one-tbii-d  that  many  States. 

AlKiut  tbat  time  some  kind  friend  told  me  not  to  take  the  matter  too  seriously, 
tliat  these  words  were  merely  language  to  tlciile  people's  ears — and  tbat  tbey 
were  so  uailerstood  by  all  who  use  them. 

REVERSAL  Of  GOVERNtlENTAL  PBINCIPtJ!:s. 

The  proposals  of  the  railroads  to  take  from  tbe  people  of  Ihe  States  practlcall.v 
all  their  power  over  local  railroa'l  matters  constitutes  a  complete  reversal  of 
govemmentul  principles  which  were  established  at  the  beginning  of  our  consti- 
tutional history  and  have  been  recognized  and  In  effect  ever  since. 

Those  powers  which  alTect  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  which  can  best  be  <>xer- 
<;lsed  by  the  central  govemment  were  (1elegate<l  by  the  Constitution  ti>  tb« 
Federal  Government  The  remaining  powers,  which  It  was  assumed  could  iM-Kt 
be  exercised  by  the  local  authorities,  were  left  1o  the  States  and  to  the  people. 

It  Is  proposed  now  by  the  railroads  to  reverse  this  policy  by  taking  from  tbe 
people  of  the  States  their  local  powers  over  railroads  and  to  ibrow  these  powers 
In  their  tremendous  aggregate.  Into  tbe  lap  of  tbe  Federal  Government.  It  la. 
proposed  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  the  State  commissions  which  have  gron'n  up 
out  of  the  life,  tbe  needs,  and  tbe  aspirations  of  the  people  of  tbe  States  and  to 
HUbstltute  in  lieu  thereof  an  enormous  Federal  bureaucracy  superimposed  upon 
tite  pec^le  of  tbe  States  by  the  central  governmenl  at  Washington. 

Tbe  States  are  handling  promptly  and  generally  fairly  and  effectively  a  nniltl- 
tude  of  local  matters  affecting  tbe  railroads.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916.  the  railroad  commission  of  California  disposed  of  S,212  Informal  com- 
plaints, of  wlilch  767  affected  railroads,  and  of  over  000  formal  complaints  and 
appllcatluns,  of  which  over  3^30  affected  railroads.  The  railroad  proceedings 
(lIsjHmpd  of  by  tbe  California  commission  during  tbla  period  Included  quesllims 
of  rate^,  rt'funils.  servliT,  exlen.«lons.  iiradc  (tokiIiiks.  sfpiiriitl'in  of  grades. 
Issue  <iS  sei-urHics.  tniiisfei-s,   incunihrHni-es  iind   Icnix-  of  iiKipcrly,   rules  anil 
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reirulutlons,  safety  of  construction  and  operation,  discontlnuaace  of  operation, 
trackBge  UBreenieiits,  and  maiiy  other  matters.  These  proceedings  are  generalls- 
heard  or  InvestiRateil  In  tlie  iociility  affectwl  by  men  faniUar  with  local  comli- 
H<in8  and  are  promptly  dispose<l  of.  The  work  of  this  one  State  coiunilssi<.>D  U 
Indicative  of  what  Is  being  done  by  the  other  45  State  commissions. 

To  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  now  being  doDe  bv  the  various 
States  In  reRUlatlng  i-allroads  In  State  matters  It  seems  impossible  that  this 
worlt  coiild  be  done  as  well  and  us  effectively  by  an  immense  centraUi«d 
bureiincracy  with  headquarters  at  Washington  as  It  can  be  done  by  the  States 
themselves. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Goveromeot  should  do 
whatever  tlie  Federal  Government  can  best  do  for  our  people,  and  that  the 
State  governments  should  do  whatever  they  can  best  do.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is 
the  best  practical  test  of  where  the  line  of  division  between  the  powers  of  tin- 
Federal  Government  and  the  powers  of  the  State  governments  ought  to  run. 
Judged  by  this  test,  It  would  seem  that,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  the  con- 
.trol  over  the  issue  of  railroad  securities  and  of  railroad  mergers,  con  solid  at  Ions, 
and  similar  matters,  the  States  should  retain  the  powers  which  they  now  have 
over  local  railroad  mutters  as  long  as  the  rallroails  remain  in  private  ownershl|i. 

UAILUOAD   DIAGNO.'^IS  INCORHRCT. 

The  railroads  have  made  an  entirely  incoreect  diagnosis  of  tbelr  financial  tils. 

The  cause  of  impaired  railroad  credit  Is  not  public  regulations,  either  State 
or  Federal. 

Railroads  went  Into  receiverships  before  the  days  of  public  regulation,  and 
they  will  continue  to  go  into  receiverships  under  regulation  unless  regulation 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  railroad  flnanciel  ills  and  Is  made  thoronghly  effective. 

California  dispro\-es  the  claim  that  public  regulation  Injures  the  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities.  During  three  years  of  regulation  by  tbe  State  rail- 
road commission  more  than  $200,000,000  of  new  money  has  been  invested  In 
California  public  utilities.  The  steam  railroads  alone  have  added  $55,000,000 
to  tlieir  Investments.  During  the  last  five  years  over  1,200  lulles  of  new  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed  in  California.  At  present,  under  State  regulation, 
nine  railroads,  with  a  total  mileage  of  221  miles,  are  under  construction  or 
extension  in  California.  The  prosperity  of  California  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities  under  efficient  regulation  by  the  State  railroad  commission  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  cause  of  Unpaired  railroad  credit  Is  not  to  be  found  tn  public 
regidatlon. 

The  real  causes  of  Impaired  railroad  credit,  to  the  ertent  to  which  sudi 
impairment  exists,  are  not  to  be  found  In  public  regulation  but  In  ODsoond 
financial  structures,  unwise  railroad  construction,  and  at  times  criminal  misman- 
agement lit  railroad  finances.  The  claim  of  the  railroads  that  their  Impaired 
credit  has  been  caused  by  pnbltc  regulation  seems  to  be  merely  a  blind  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  causes.  It  Is  significant  that  In  their  presentation 
before  the  Newlands  committee  tie  railroads  not  once  referred  to  the  acts  of 
their  financiers  and  executives,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  most  of  tbelr 
troubles,  but  dwelt  solely  on  public  regulation. 

To  cut  off  tlie  powers  of  the  States  over  railroads,  on  the  pretext  tbat  tbe 
States  have  caused  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  some  of  the  railroads  flnd 
themselves,  would  be  Just  as  absurd  as  to  cut  off  a  patient's  good  right  arm 
when  the  real  cause  of  his  trouble  is  a  diseased  liver  or  appendix. 

The  railroads  are  not  suffering  from  the  good  right  arm  of  public  regolathn, 
but  from  a  case  of  acute  gastritis,  caused  by  an  overdose  of  undigested 
securities. 

B£:.tl.  CAtrSEB  OF  lUPAIBED  SAILBOAD  CBEDIT. 

AS  already  Indicated,  the  real  causes  of  impaired  railroad  credit,  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  impairment  exists,  are  to  be  found  priQclpally  tn  tlie  acts 
of  railroad  financiers  and  executives  In  building  unsound  financial  stmctnres, 
in  constructing  railroads  where  not  needed,  and  In  mismanaging  the  flnaDces 
of  the  railroads  whose  trustees  they  were.  As  Is  so  often  the  case,  tbe  rail- 
roads which  have  been  honestly  and  wisely  managed  have  suffered  from  the 
acts  of  the  others,  investors  who  have  lost  their  money  In  one  railroad  are 
not  Kcncnilly  eiis*'r  to  invest  IMn  another. 
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Olic  of  the  most  pottmt  causes  of  liiuwlred  railroad  credit  has  been  the  un- 
souudneas  of  railroad  flnauclal  structures.  By  this  I  mean  principally  the 
unsoundness  of  the  relationship  between  share  capital  and  fixed  capital  and 
of  the  relationship  between  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  face  or  par 
value  of  the  securities  outHtandlng. 

A  man  who  would  expect  to  borrow  $120  on  a  horse  worth  only  JlOO  would 
be  considered  erratic,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  many  railroads  have  been  con- 
structed entirely  from  bonds  sold  at  a  discount,  and  in  addition  have  Issued 
lai^e  amounts  of  capital  stock  without  consideration.  Railroad  financiers 
have  largely  refused  to  invest  any  of  their  own  money  by  purchasing  stock, 
but  have  secured  their  funds  froui  the  public  by  selling  bonds.  When  sncb 
railroads  later  needed  funds  for  additions,  betterments,  and  extensions  they 
have  found  it  difBcult  or  impossible  to  secure  them.  They  have  been  unable 
t'<  sell  stock  because  the  outstanding  stock  represents  tittle  or  no  value,  and 
unable  to  sell  bonds  because  the  outstandlnE  bonds  already  exceeded  the  value 
ot  tlie  property.  Such  a  financial  structure  Inevitably  crashes.  When  the 
receivership  comes  it  comes  not  by  reason  of  regulation,  but  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  such  regulation  as  would  have  prevented  sucti  unsound  financiering. 

Wheuever  a  railroad  Is  constructed  where  It  is  not  needed  the  result  is  not 
merely  financial  disaster  to  It  but  also  Impairment  of  credit  for  its  competitor 
wbose  revenues  are  diminished  by  the  competition.  Such  construction  leads 
to  general  Impairment  of  ralJroad  credit. 

The  glaring  cases  of  criminal  mismanagement  of  railroads  by  flnanciers 
iind  executives  which  have  come  to  light  within  the  last  few  years  have  been 
far  more  effective  in  Impairing  railroad  credit  than  the  combined  effect  of  all 
public  regulatlou,  State  and  Federal.    What  Is  needed  is  more  regulation,  not 

Aa  cuntrasted  with  the  generalizations  of  Qie  railroads  with  reference  to 
the  causes  of  impaired  railroad  credit,  the  representatives  of  the  pdbllc  before 
the  Newlands  committee  drew  the  attention  of  the  committee,  by  refer^ice 
to  page  and  volume  of  the  official  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  the  real  causes  of  Impaired  railroad  credit,  as  shown  by  tlie  official 
records  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  attention  of  the  committee  was 
drawn  to  the  following  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
to  the  comments  of  the  Commission  on  the  causes  of  Impaired  railroad  credit 
therein  set  forth. 

"  Harrlmnn  Investlgatlou,  12  I.  C.  C  319;  New  England  investigation,  27 
I.  C.  C,  560;  In  re  Receivership  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co., 
29  I.  C.  C,  139;  St.  Paul  &  Puget  Sound  Accounts,  29  I.  C.  C,  508;  in  re 
Financial  Transactions  of  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.. 
31  I.  C.  C  32:  and  In  re  Financial  Transactions  of  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  86  I.  C.  C,  43." 

CONSTRUCTI^'K    REMEDIES. 

A'  wise  doctor  first  finds  the  cause  of  the  patient's  disease  and  then  applies 
the  remedy. 

In  the  present  instance  the  disease,  as  diagnosed  by  the  railroads  themselves, 
la  Impaired  railroad  credit.  The  cause  of  the  disease  Is  not  public  reguiatton, 
as  claimed  by  the  railroads,  but  principally  their  own  financial  transactions, 
the  large  amount  of  their  issued  securities  as  contrasted  with  the  value  of  the 
pro)}erty,  the  unsound  relationship  between  share  capital  and  flsed  capital, 
tbe  construction  of  railroads  and  their  extensions  at  timea  where  not  needed 
and  at  times  through  construction  companies  yielding  ill-gotten  profits  to  the 
railroad  financiers  and  executives,  the  diversion  of  the  proceeds  of  securities 
to  Improper  purposes,  the  deception  of  Investors  by  the  publication  of  mislead- 
ing financial  statements,  and  unfaithful  stewardship  of  railroad  finances  by 
railroad  financiers  and  executives.  These  acts  by  some  railroads  have  affected 
all.  even  the  Increasingly  large  number  which  are  honestly  and  wisely  managed. 

Having  found  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  sensible  thing  to  do  would  seem  to 
be  to  apply  'he  remedy  to  the  cause.  Tbe  first  constructive  remedy.  In  my 
opinion,  la  to  provide  for  adequate  and  effective  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  Issues  of  capital  stock,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  all 
railroads  engaged  In  commerce  nmon};  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and 
of  their  mercers,  consolidations,  sales  mortgages,  and  leases,    Thla  regulation 
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ciiuld  be  either  wiiiciirrent  with  the  States  or  exelusiTely  in  the  Federal  Gor- 
erniueiit.  The  legislation  might  well  be  inmleled  on  the  statutes  of  a  number  i>t 
Ibe  Stilted  which  are  doing  very  effective  work  In  supervising  and  regulating 
luihlle-iitillty  flnaiu-es.  This  power,  however,  should  not  be  conferred  upon  the 
Feilerul  (Jovernnient  unless  at  the  Mine  time  adeqtiate  machlnerj-  le  provided 
w>  that  applications  of  the  railroads  to  iH«ue  securities  cau  be  promptly  heard 
iind  disposed  of  by  some  responsible  authority.  No  phase  of  public- utility 
regulatluu  re^iuires  more  prunipt  attention  than  flnandal  matters  sucb  as  pro- 
jHified  IsNueM  of  swnrltles. 

Sueh  8  measure  would  go  far  to  substitute  sound  flnnnclng  for  unsound 
financing  In  the  future  and  would  thus  help  to  restore  public  confidence  in  rail- 
road securities.  But  liow  shout  the  |>ast?  How  about  the  impaired  financial 
striictures  which  now  exist,  not  because  of  regulation,  hut  because  of  the 
nbsence  uf  regulation? 

The  railroads,  it  appears,  are  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  to  support  a  ilaiiu 
hereafter  for  increased  rates  to  enable  them  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on 
all  their  present  outstanding  se«rurlties,  whether  Issued  for  value  or  not,  and  to 
eKtahllsh  new  l)i)rrow]iiB  power  for  the  future.  In  other  words,  the  mlatatet, 
the  faultK,  and  the  crimes  of  railroad  hnanclers  and  executives  In  the  pant  are 

10  lie  fasteiie*!  on  the  public  In  the  furiu  of  higher  nites.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
l)eo|>le  of  the  I'nlleil  States  will  never  consent  to  pay  lncri*ased  rates  for  any 
snih  purpose.  The  remedy  In  such  cases  Is  not  higher  i-ates.  but  reorganlsatton 
of  the  railroad — reorganization  on  an  honest  basis  under  puhlle  authority  with 

11  view  to  the  sntvititutioti  for  the  existing  unsound  stid  lmpalre<I  structure  of  a 
sound,  healthy  HnandHl  structure  with  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Furthermore,  railroad  credit  would  lie  much  improved  if  the  railroads. 
Instead  of  crying  calamity  In  the  days  of  their  greatest  prosiwrity.  should  cease 
injuring  their  own  crmiit  and  should  adopt  an  attitude  of  oiitlmtsm  in  lien  of 
Iheii"  present  attitude  of  assumed  peBsiinisiu.  Never  before  have  I  heard  of 
hnslness  men  needling  funds  for  the  enlargement  "if  a  prosperous  buslnes 
H|i|utrently  trying  to  scare  off  every  investor  who  Is  witling  to  assist  In  tlie 
further  development  <if  the  business. 

Finally,  all  public  authorities,  both  State  and  Federal,  must,  of  eourae,  deal 
with  the  itiilronds  In  n  spirit  of  sympathy  and  of  broad  con  struct  I  ven  ess.  Pub- 
111'  oltlctals  represent  the  railroads  Just  as  much  as  they  represent  the  tra^-eltue 
and  the  shipHng  puhlic.  Tlie  railroads  are  a  very  vital  part  of  our  Industrial 
life  and  may  liereafter  become  of  supreme  Importance  in  the  national  defense. 
Tlie  interests  nf  the  Nation  require  that  our  railroad  systems  be  at  all  time« 
adequate  anil  effiectlve. 

Ilie  rnllmads,  however,  must  do  their  part.  They  must  cease  bearing  tulft 
witness  against  the  tmbllc  authorities.  State  and  Federal.  They  must  play  the 
game  openly  a""l  honestly,  with  everj-  card  on  the  table,  face  up.  They  must 
.■ease  crjing  enlamlty  when  there  Is  no  calamity. 

It  the  railroads  fail  to  do  their  part,  or  if,  notwithstanding  good  faith  on 
tiielr  part  hereafter,  it  upiiears  that  because  of  their  financial  structures  anil 
management  in  the  past  they  are  unable  to  do  their  full  duty  without  unjustly 
high  rates,  there  Is  only  one  alternative — Ttovemment  ownership. 

The  situation  shouhl  he  most  carefully  watched.  In  view  of  the  possibiilty 
that  private  ownership  may  break  down,  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  onr 
statesmen  will  prompt  them  to  take  steiw  at  once  to  study  Government  owner- 
ship In  its  every  aspect,  and  to  make  provision  so  that  if  Qovemment  ownav 
ship  of  the  railroads  ciimes  It  will  And  the  American  Government  and  the 
.American  people  ready  to  handle  the  new  problem  efficiently,  wisely,  and 
jmlrlotU-ally. 

lUtllltlei  Masazine,  Januar;,  1917,1 

THK  PBOSrjlM  OF  TKHMINAL  B.^TES. 

By  IloHKKT  .1.  McFaij,  ItiirerHilii  of  Mtntiesota. 

Matters  of  fa i-reathiiig  couMpquence  are  brought  Into  the  foreground  liy 
a  recent  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  authorities  oC 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  llleil  a  i)etlllon  to  i-eqnire  the  rates  for  tralBt; 
ending  on  their  side  of  New  York  Harbcir  to  be  readjuste<l,  giving  recognition 
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to  Tlic  fsct  tliat  It  costs  more  to  cnrrj'  goods  to  the  New  York  side  of  the  river 
thnii  I"  W»\e  timiii  on  tlif  Jersey  side.  The  problenia  involved  were  suggested 
111  the  I.igliteriit.'e  and  Storage  ReEulatlons  at  New  Torb  case  decided  by  the 
ItiterHlute  (..omiuerce  Coiinnlsslon  on  July  7.  1915;  they  are  now  Introduced  In 
more  eliilKirate  form  and  are  as  jet  unsettled,  even  in  so  far  as  this  specific 
<iiw>  Im  roucempd. 

The  AiBHK-lBted  Press  reiwrts  this  cnse  as  a  battle  for  connuerclal  Mipreniacy 
iH'iween  the  StMen  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  This,  In  so  fur  ii»  irue.  Is  an 
itniKirtant  iMSue.  CoiiunlsNloner  Ijine,  hi  writing  the  opinion  of  the  Iiiterstnte 
(■omnierce  fonunlMilon  for  the  Western  Advance  Itate  <iiw,  stroke  of  the  traffic 
iimiiiiKer  as  a  Htntesinon  detennlnlng  isones  of  production  anil  coiisumptlon  and 
KfttlMK  aside  the  s]>lrit  of  the  tawK  of  the  land.  In  the  rase  here  considered  the 
i-ominlsKio)i  liMelf  perfomist  the  function  of  the  staleRuian,  und  the  Issues  In- 
v<>ive<l  are  of  givater  coiisequeiice  than  llwse  spoken  of  In  the  former  case.  The 
reiil  iiriihleiii  Involveil  Is  not  the  comparative  lnipi)rtBni'e  of  two  areas  In  the 
Niitli>ii :  It  if  a  ]irohlen]  which  goes  so  far  an  to  affect  the  social  and  economic 
sinttiK  and  Ki'owth  of  the  whole  Nation.  AccordinK  to  Mr.  Brandels.  the  ter- 
uiUiftl  probieui  Im  more  trying  even  than  the  notorious  rising  costs  of  labor.' 

The  |ir(il>lpin  Is  the  pivuxr  adjustment  between  terminal  costs  and  rates. 
Sluiiild  rates  to  u  terminal  be  framed  on  the  basis  of  cost?  If  it  costs  more  to 
mke  freight  lutu  Xew  York  City  thiiii  Into  the  nciir-by  cities  of  New  .Jersey, 
sliDuld  rccojtiilthui  of  this  fact  be  made  In  the  estubllshnient  of  rates?  The 
iiiitlioritles  (if  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey  have  fll«l  a  petition  seeking  "  to  si>  read- 
just and  re()rKnnIze  the  rx'^t  (of  New  York)  as  lietween  New  York  and  New 
Ji'r>iey  lerrltory.  a«  I"  put  into  Intensive  use  all  the  naturnl  condilliins,  and  give 
III  the  New  Jersey  side  advantages  whicli  nature  has  provide*!."*  They  claim 
iliiit  tliv  iin'sent  rate  sj'Hteui,  iimklog  the  whole  general  region,  Including  both 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  |hi1u(r.  a  blanket  zone  which  tabes  exurtly  the  same 
rates  Irrespective  of  nwts  is  a  serious  discrimination  aeahmt  .New  Jersey.  The 
KiiKliieerliit:  News  says; 

•■  The  pi-esent  railway  rates  entirely  itniorp  the  hlgli  cost  of  ternilnat  biiiidlini; 
111  large  cities.  Freight  rates  on  ii  carload  of  giHxIs  hauled  between  ('hicago  and 
a  factoi-j-  liMated  lu  Newark,  ralerson,  Jersey  Cliy.  or  Hoboken  are  the  same  as 
if  the  freight  had  to  he  lightered  acnws  the  Hndson  Itlver  to  or  from  a  factory 
•  <ii  Maiihntian  Island  or  In  Brooklyn.  Since  railway  rates  must,  ou  the  whole, 
lie  siifhclcnt  lo  [Hiy  all  the  operating  ex|)enses,  fixed  charges,  and  profits  of  the 
rnllwnys.  It  follows  that  the  merchanrs  and  manufaciiirers  of  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken,  and  Newark  are  actually  payliie  in  their  freight  rates  part  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  goods  for  their  competitors  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Hudson  River."' 

The  authorities  <)f  the  Stale  of  New  Y'ork  have  filpil  an  InterverdTip  petition, 
saying : 

■■  If  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  were  granlnl.  It  «oulil.  In  fact,  result  In 
tinreiiNonable  diw-rl  ml  nation  against  the  city  of  New  York.  The  commercinl, 
liidiistria),  marine,  and  manufacturing  facilities  of  firrater  New  York  are  Inex- 
trlciibly  Ijouiiii  nji  with  the  prospei-lty  of  the  country.  To  serve  the  country. 
New  I'ork  City  early  liecame  a  natnml  basic  and  distributing  center,  through 
wlilch  passes  comnierce  to  ami  from  all  imrts  <.f  the  world.  !i  was  Inevitable 
ihiit  111  fixing  railroad  nitrs  Oreater  New  York  should  be  a  basing  iwint.  around 
wlilch  territory  cfmtlgHons  would  naturally  form  a  7.one  or  district.  F'lillowing 
the  .\merlciin  iiietlifHt  of  rule  iimklug.  veiT  early  in  the  history  of  New  York's 
lonimen-e.  the  |)ort  of  New  York,  Including  a  large  iMirt  of  I/mg  Island.  Slaten 
Tsliiiid.  and  New  Jersey,  became  a  zone  or  district.  In  which  wen'  generally 
established  fixed  sche^lules  for  freight  cairlage.  Including  Terminal  ser\-li'e.  To 
fiiruisli  the  terminal  service  at  all  points  within  the  district  involves  at  some 
|Hi|iit  n  Ins ;,  iiut  In  general,  because  of  the  volume  of  business  thus  accommo- 
ilatpii,  resulis  In  a  profit  and  In  lower  general  rates.  To  adopt  a  new  system 
liaseil  u|>on  a  separate  charge  for  line  haul  plus  a  separate  charge  for  terminal 
service,  would  demoralize  the  entire  i-ommerclal  slluntlon,  to  the  Injury  not 
only  of  (Jrenter  New  York  bnt  also  of  Hs  neighbors  In  New  Jersey  and  Its 
business  counecllonK  tlironghout  the  country."* 


»  Intrrvpning  Mltlon  ft  IhP  Statp  of  New  Yoi 
*  EaKlonrlaK  >>«■.  v.  7«  (July  20,  !■ 


t  Cbs*.  S.  Dnf:  T.  H.  n3d  Codb.  p.  52SJI. 
trtorv  the  IntPrnt*!"  rommprci'  CodiidIh- 
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Tlie  problem  raised  Is  not  unly  local ;  It  has  its  application  In  eTery  sectlan 
of  tlie  country.  Should  each  locality  pay  (nr  its  railway  service  In  accordaoce 
wltli  what  it  costs  to  supply  such  service,  and  so  stand  ou  its  own  feet? 
Should  we  perpetuate  the  situntions  established  by  former  insane  competition 
between  carriers,  a  competition  now  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap?  Should  we 
leave  It  to  traffic  managers,  even  supervised  by  the  commissions,. to  detenulae 
arbitrarily  zones  of  production  and  consumption  by  the  rate-maElng  powers! 
Or  shall  we  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  battle  of  the  Titans,  the 
struggle  between  tiie  powerful  commercial  Interests  of  competing  localities,  a 
struggle  in  which  the  lowly  are  trampled  under  foot? 

The  Engineering  News  deals  wltji  the  problem  uver-summarily  when  it  says 
that  "  ever}'  one  recognizes  that  transportation  rates  should  be  based  on  the  cost 
of  service  plus  a  fair  profit  to  the  transportation  company." '  We  know  thai 
there  are  Joint  costs  in  the  railway  business  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  tu 
allocate  between  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  uliether  as  between  localities 
or  between  various  services.  These  costs.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  should 
be  borne  in  acoordiince  with  the  comparative  ability  of  the  senice  or  localities 
to  bear  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  between  localities,  these  costs  are  gen- 
erally borne  In  accnrdauce  with  the  coiu|iarative  ability  of  ihe  localities  to 
avoid  bearing  the  charges.  Then,  too.  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  a 
zone  system  of  rate  making,  putting  all  places  of  similar  cost  and  In  simllar 
situations  on  the  same  rate.  Is  not  only  fair  but  tlie  only  way  to  avoid  endless 
difficulties  of  accounting  the  rate  adjustment.  The  question  here  is  as  to  how 
inclusive  tlie  zone  should  be.  Nen-  Yorli  claims  that  the  two  States  shoul<l 
form  one  zone.  New  Jersey  considers  that  the  costs  for  service  of  the  two 
regions  are  so  dissimilar  that  they  should  form  two  separate  zones,  not  that  the 
zone  system  should  be  given  up. 

Greater  attention  Is  being  paid  recently,  however,  to  the  costs  of  service 
in  rate  making,  one  great  reason  for  this  l)elng  that  costs  have  l>een  rislne 
and  making  themselves  more  prominent.  Not  only  have  the  prices  of  railway 
supplies  and  tabor  been  rising  along  with  our  general  rise  In  prices;  the  more 
striking  thing  Is  that  while  the  traffic-  density  ou  our  railways  lias  doubled 
within  these  Inst  ir>  years,  the  cost  per  unit  of  handling  this  traffic  has  alao 
increased.  A  most  unorthodox  thing  for  railway  costs  to  do '.  Economists 
have  always  said  that  the  railways  implicitly  obeyed  the  law  of  dlmiDisbini: 
costs;  that  iis  the  traffic  Increased  the  cost  per  unit  of  liandllnK  this  traffic 
always  decreased.  So  long  as  this  was  true,  and  It  realty  was  true  in  general 
until  recently.  It  can  easily  be  seen  why  the  rate  makers  should  care  so  little 
about  what  each  item  of  service  cost  The  main  thing  was  to  get  the  traffic: 
let  the  cost  be  borne  as  best  it  might.  Recently,  however,  we  have  been 
awakening  to  the  fact  that,  while  our  traffic  has  t>een  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  the  cost  per  unit  of  earing  for  it  has  not  decreased,  hot  actually 
increased.  Under  such  circumstances  we  must  more  carefully  scrutinize  tiK 
costs.  If  costs  are  rising  per  unit.  It  Is  not  profitable  to  stimulate  greater 
traffic  unless  we  can  also  raise  rates.  Under  rising  costs  per  imtt  each  ele- 
ment of  traffic  must  more  nearly  take  care  of  Itself.  Hence  railway  men  and 
commissioners  alike  are  paying  attention  to  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  service 
as  they  never  did  before.  For  a  time  they  blamed  the  rising  costs  on  the 
wages  of  the  laborers.  They  still  do,  but  see  now  that  this  Is  not  the  only 
cause.  The  extraordinarily  heavy  and  rising  terminal  charges  now  come  la 
for  their  share  of  the  t)lBme,  and  Justly  so.  The  contention  is  that.  In  so  far 
as  the  costs  can  be  allocated  to  the  terminal  service,  they  should  t>e  borne  by 
the  particular  terminal  traffic  in  question.  The  problem  Involves  not  only 
finding  out  what  terminal  charges  are  In  general,  but  the  relative  costs  of 
handling  traffic  as  between  different  terminals,  particularly  the  relative  costs 
of  the  service  In  small  stations  as  compared  with  large  terminals. 

What  Is  this  which  the  New  York  inlervenlng  petition  calls  the  "American 
method  of  rate  making"?    The  Engineering  News  says: 

"The  present  system  of  railway  rates  is  based  primarily  upon  distance. 
It  harks  back  to  the  time  when  the  railway  was  the  competitor  of  the  stage- 
coach. Tbc  cost  of  hauling  over  the  road  was  then  the  main  expense  In  trans- 
portation, and  the  cost  of  handling  at  terminals  was  triflng.  The  last  Iialf 
century  has  revolutionized  these  conditions.    The  cost  of  hauling  traffic  over 


'  EDElneerlDg  Newi.  v,  TS.  p.  139. 
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tlie  road  has  been  reduced  to  a  meiv  ti'Ifle,  while  tbe  cost  of  handling  In  the 
teruiiiiaiR  of  ei'eat  cities  has  been  multiplied  man.vfold."  ' 

Tbts  is  perhaps  hs  fair  a  statement  as  could  be  made  of  the  situation  the 
coantrj-  over,  but  no  one  stutemeut  would  cover  the  rate-maldng  systems  of 
the  whole  couutrj.  The  Engineering  Newfl's  preBentation  of  the  matter  is 
entirely  too  mild  to  fit  the  situation  In  the  South,  where  no  only  is  no  account 
tnken  of  terminal  costs  In  general,  but  the  rates  are  made  much  less  even  to 
the  terminals  than  between  Intervening  points;  this  in  spite  of  the  long-and' 
nhort-haul  clause  in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  rates  on  traffic  to  a 
point  tiirougli  which  the  goods  would  be  hauled  on  going  to  a  terminal — that  is, 
on  the  route— are  made  by  taking  the  rate  to  the  terminal  and  adding  the 
K>cal  rate  for  the  back  haul ;  this  even  tliough  the  goods  are  not  taken  to  the 
terminal  for  redistribution,  and  in  a  territory'  where  the  plea  that  the  practice 
is  clue  to  carload  ratings  for  the  jobbing  business  of  the  larger  places  is 
singuinrly  Inapplicable.  In  the  South  one  would  think  It  cost  less  than  nothing 
to  bandle  the  trafflc  at  the  terminal.  The  South  Is  not  the  only  region  wtieit; 
tills  system  Is  used,  but  Is  the  outstanding  example  of  It. 

The  trauswut mental  rate  system  violates  not  only  the  cost  principle  as 
rfgtirds  terminals,  but  violates  the  distance  principle  as  well.  There,  as  in 
the  South,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  base  the  rates  on  certain  points, 
making  the  rates  for  Intermediate  cities  the  rate  to  the  basing  point  plus  the 
liuck-haul  ciiarge.  Though  this  has  been  modified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conirolssion  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  the  mountain  cities  still  pay  higher  rates 
tlian  those  on  th<>  coast.  The  distance  principle  has  also  been  violated  here  by  a 
^grantlc  application  of  the  zone  system  of  rate  making.  ,  As  Prof.  Ripley  says, 
"  For  somt^  years  every  city  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  able  to  ship  goods 
to  San  Francisco  at  the  same  rate  widch  is  paid  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
which  may  be  more  than  a  thousand  miles  farther  awaj." '  01  course,  to  the 
fxtent  that  the  distance  has  been  ignored,  we  would  naturally  assume  that  the 
terminal  cost  held  u  comparatively  greater  importance.  This  Is  In  i-eallty 
untrue:  the  rates  are  built  as  commercial  pressure  dictates. 

The  nortlieftstern  section  of  the  country,  known  as  trunk-line  territory.  Is  the 
only  section  which  pretends  to  take  real  account  of  both  the  distance  principle 
and  the  ternilnal  cost.  Here  the  rates  are  built  on  the  New  York  to  Chicago 
rate  as  a  standard,  using  a  Dxed  terminal  cost  that  Is  totally  InadeQuntc  at 
present  and  pays  no  attention  to  the  widely  different  amount  of  this  cost  at  the 
various  terminals,  and  a  hauling  charge  varying  In  accordonce  with  tlie  rela- 
tion which  the  distance  between  the  places  in  question  bears  to  the  standard 
New  York  to  Chicago  distance.  The  rates  to  the  great  terminal  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  are  related  to  each  other  on  the  prln- 
<.-lple  of  commercial  competition,  a  certain  standard  dilFerential  being  given  the 
tutef  if  each  city  os  compared  with  the  New  York  rates. 


Thus  we  see  that  bitherto  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  terminal 
«ost8  in  making  up  rates.  In  fact,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does 
not  require  any  separate  attention  to  be  paid  to  terminal  coats  In  the  accounts 
which  It  requires  under  the  law,  and  the  railway  men  would  have  It  that  If 
we  want  knowledge  of  the  comparative  Importance  of  terminal  costs  we  must 
turn  to  either  Japan  or  Australia.  The  olHclals  of  one  of  the  important  systems, 
who  really  have  made  Important  statistical  investigations,  say  that  they  do  not 
know  the  relative  importance  of  the  costs  of  large  and  small  terminals  though 
they  have  carefully  computed  the  average  terminal  costs  In  the  eouthwestem 
part  of  the  country. 

The  railway  men  are  exceedingly  diffident  about  telling  what  tbey  know  on 
the  subject,  or  even  whether  or  not  they  know  anything  at  alt.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at :  they  fear  what  the  over-zeaious  cost  statistician  might  do  with 
the  figures  If  he  had  them,  and,  doubtless,  they  feel  that  their  figures  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  of  much  value  in  rate  making.  It  must  sot  be 
inferred,  however,  that  no  statistics  for  terminal  costs  are  known,  nor  that  they 
are  not  used  In  rate  making.  Much  Is  known  on  the  subject  and  is  being  used 
by  the  various  parties  concerned  In  the  question. 


■  EDKiDecrlds  News.  v.  79,  p.    120. 
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TUe  widest  iip]>Heat]oii  of  ilip  principle  "f  sperttil  attention  to  terminiil  cnsO. 
m  tlieorj-  If  not  Id  careful  pnu-tlce,  Is  found  tn  the  system  In  vt^ue  In  trunk-liD» 
territory,  the  Slaeflrtilinm  scftlo,  ns  outlined  briefly  above.  The  Wisconsin  sys- 
teiu  of  rate  making  tnkeK  lUKMiint  of  tbe  lerinlnul  costi^  us  carefully  as  possible 
with  the  data  at  liand.'  Tlie  Interstate  Conimerce  Commission  also  lias  maij^ 
use  of  the  pilmlple  in  special  (•nses,  thoueh  It  has  not  committed  itself  tn  if 
Kenerni  application  nor  has  It  required  such  statistlcB  to  be  kept 

In  the  New  Orleans  VeKetnhle  Growers,  Merchants  &  Shippers'  As!<ociation  r. 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Cn.  et  nl.*  the  Interntate  Coiumen'e  Association  tcxA 
account  of  the  figures  iireseutetl  to  It  on  terminal  costs  In  determining  the 
rcaaonulttetieSB  of  the  rales  Involvml.  The  Commission  took  nccimnt  of  tbe  rela- 
tively high  terminal  expense  in  the  Eastern  Live  Stock  case;'  they  also  took 
aci'ount  of  the  terminal  cost  figures  supplied  in  the  Rhreveport  cane,*  althoufli 
(luestloiiing  their  accuracy,  Tn  the  Boardman  Co.  i-.  Southern  1*001110  Cn. 
case'  the  commlsrion  said:  "The  right  to  Impose  a  reasonable  and  noiidis- 
ci'lmlnatory  charge  in  addition  to  Ihe  line-haul  rate  for  termlual  fien-ices  per- 
formed hy  cimnecting  carriers  was  recognized  In  tiie  Pacific  Coast  Switching 
I'ases  and  has  been  alTlnned  liy  numerous  decisions  of  the  oomml!<slon  and  the 
cimrts."  A  separate  charge  for  switching  and  other  terminal  expenses  Is  mofe 
common  In  the  case  of  connecting  carriers  than  If  the  whole  service  Is  pef- 
furmed  by  one  company,  althmigh  under  sncli  circumstances  it  Is  exceedlDciv 
conimon  for  the  carrier  to  "  idisorb  "  the  estra  charges  and  not  iiass  them  on  ti> 
the  patron. 

Enough  has  t>een  said  to  show  lliat  the  tennlnal  costs  have  played  a  com- 
paratively small  part  In  American  rate  making,  although  they  have  not  be«n 
totally  neglected  as  a  st'i'urate  element,  as  the  intervening  petition  of  Ihe 
Chamber  of  Counnerce  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  would  intimate.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  Increasing  interest  Is  being  dlrecteil  to  this  large  element  of  railway 
costs  these  last  few  years  as  the  traffic  per  unit.  In  spile  of  Its  growing  density. 
lias  become  more  expensive  to  haul.  It  would  appear  tiiat  this  change  from 
dlmlulshlug  cost  to  increasing  cost  per  unit  of  traffic  was  due.  In  addition  to 
the  part  played  by  rising  wages  and  taxes,  to  the  increasing  complexity  and 
consequent  costl.v  handling  in  our  large  terminals.-  Unquestionably  both  the 
actual  cost  of  handling  and  the  overhead  expenses  due  tu  expensive  terrolnni 
facilities  and  real  estate  are  very  high  and  rising  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  would 
u])pear  that  this  concentration  to  the  point  of  congestjon  of  our  business  in 
large  centers  nmde  the  costs  of  this  phase  of  the  business  mount  up  so  increas- 
ingly high  with  Increaseil  traffic  as  to  offset  the  economies  which  are  constanlly 
being  achieved  In  our  line  tralRc. 

THE  COSTS  OP  TBBUINALS. 

What  ai-e  the  comparative  costs  of  terminals  and  terminal  handling?  Dro«e 
said  In  1912,  In  his  Freight  Terminals  and  Trains,  "For  every  S  miles  of  rail- 
road there  Is  In  use  to-day  1  mile  of  switching  or  terminal  tracks."'  Be  aL«o 
shows  how  this  proportion  has  been  growing  rapidly  and  is  much  greater  In  tbe 
more  densely  populated  regions  of  the  Northeast.  He  says  In  regard  to  the 
nioney  invested  tn  terminals,  "  The  terminals  alone  represent  a  greater  amount 
of  money  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  properties  of  the  roads.  This  state- 
ment Is  true  even  when  smaller  or  Intermediate  stations  are  omitted  and  only 
the  great  water  terminals  and  general  Intermediate  distributing  centers,  known 
as  division  terminals  or  .vards,  are  Included." '  In  the  Minnesota  Bate  cam  the 
tennlnal  property  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Hallway  Co.  was  put  at  flT^lSXMW, 
the  land  outside  of  termlimis  at  $3,708,000.  The  flgures  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co.  were  $19,347,000  for  the  terminals  and  $5325,000  for  the  land 
outside  of  terminals.*  Droegc  says  In  his  recent  book.  Passenger  Terminals  and 
Trains: 

"The  American  railroads  have  frequently  been  criticized  for  having  lav- 
ished such  great  amounts  of  money  on  their  passenger  stations,  or,  as  cme 
authority  has  aptly  said,  they  have  indulged  too  much  In  '  gilded  stairs  and 

iTbe  Amer.  Bcon.  Ana.  rubimtlODS,  3d  afr.,  v.  Q  (1008),  98. 

•34  I.  C.  C.  Eep..  39. 

•30  1.  C.C.Rep.,675  («92), 

•41  1,C.  C,  Hep.  fll-n4. 

"ST  I.  C.  C.  Hei>..  81    (So). 

•Page  1. 

'Page  8. 

'lIlDDeaota  Rate  case,  Oplolon  of  Supreme  Coart  of  U.  S..  i>p.  40,  S 
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tuurUle  liuIU'  ir  in  ctjrttitiily  tru«  tliut  Uils  JK  one  tiling'  un  nhidi  the  ^ai[^vuya 
<Ji>  not  skimp.  The  recpntiv  completed  rnlim  Station  lit  Kansnx  flty.  rost 
»4O.(XK).O00,  of  whipli  $11,000,000  was  spent  on  tlie  station  itself.  It  bus  been 
»ald  ttwt  ikime  of  the  lines  wlilcb  use  the  terminal  pay  moi'e  fiii-  the  privilege 
than  they  receive  in  gross  receliits  from  their  entire  Kansan  City  passenger 
trafflc.  The  New  Tori:  Central'ja  passenger  terminal  facllitlCH  In  New  York 
wlien  completed  will  probably  have  cost  apDroxliiiately  $200,000,000,  sufficient 
to  buUd  2,000  miles  of  douMe-tracii  ralltvay  line  coBtlng  $100,000  a  mile.  It  lias 
been  estimated  that  the  fixed  charges,  taxes,  and  depreciation  will  total  $20,- 
000,000  yearly  and  the  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  83,000.000  more. 
Tlie  total  iwssenger  receipts  iif  the  New  Haven  anil  New  York  Central  fn>ni 
New  York  CMv  traffic  certainly  do  not  total  much  more  than  this.  The  Penn- 
iiylvanla's  terminal  ou  Manhattan  has  cost  between  $110,000,000  and  S120,000,000. 
One  authority  has  made  the  .itatcment  that  the  terminal  charges  are  about 
wniul  to  tlie  entire  sross  rerelpta  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  l<ong  Island  from 
lJiiKs^n;:>T  friiltic'  In  llic  rlly.  It  has  Ijet'ii  further  shown  that  the  passenger  ter- 
ndnnlH  !□  ivhicli  the  Pennsylvania  Is  interested  In  Washington,  Baltimore,  New 
Tork,  and  Philadelphia  have  a  combined  value  of  $178,000,000  equal  to  au 
average  of  about  $800,000  per  mile  for  the  223  miles  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
Itifrton." ' 

The  terminal  properties,  while  enormous  in  their  value,  unfortunately  will 
have  to  be  expanded  still  more,  according  In  foremost  authorities.  Tiie  late 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill  said  in  an  address  l>efore  tlie  ICailway  Buslnesii  Men's  Aaso 
cJatlon  in  New  York  December  Ifl.  1912: 

"  Every  interest  and  every  community  should  understand  that  the  main  need 
to-ilu.v  I'f  tninsimrtnllon  and  of  Ihe  niaii.v  activities  connecteil  wllb  and  depend- 
ent upon  it  nx  nn  increase  of  terminal]  rclllKes.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
tbat  the  commerce  of  the  country,  its  manufacturing  and  agricultural  Industry, 
Ita  prosperity  as  a  whole,  and  the  welfare  of  every  man  in  it  who  engages  in 
anj-  gainful  occupation,  can  escape  threatened  disaster  only  by  such  additions 
to  and  enlargements  of  existing  terminals  at  our  great  central  markets  and  our 
principal  points  of  export  as  wilt  relieve  the  conge?<tiou  that  now  paralyzes 
li^fTii'  wh>>ti  any  unusual  demand  is  made  u|ion  them.'" 

We  need  not,  however,  depend  alone  oa  the  word  of  Americ'an  railway  men 
for  opinion  on  this  subject.  Mr.  W.  M.  Acwortli.  a  proniii.>-nt  and  Impartial 
British  authority  In  a  recent  statement  to  the  American  public  through  the 
National  City  Bank  publication,  said:  "Yon  will  have  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  to  enlarge  and  Improve  your  terminal  accommodation,  and  the  land  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  you  will  have  to  buy  and  adapt  at  modern  prices.'"- 
The  truth  of  this  will  be  the  more  readily  appreciated  In  view  of  the  present  un- 
precedented car  shortage.  The  Iron  Age  said  of  the  congestion  of  1902 :  "  The 
tranq^ortattoD  facilities  of  the  country  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  pros- 
perity is  1902  and  1908.  not  so  much  because  the  supply  of  locomotives  and  cars 
was  iDsafficlent,  though  that  was  a  factor,  as  from  the  utter  Inadequacy  of 
terminal  facilities,'"  If  this  was  noteworthy  of  the  1902  situation,  what  of  the 
(in-seiit  when  we  arc  i'X|)erlencinK  sucli  ii  serious  shortage  of  rolling  stock? 

THE  COST  OF   HANDUNO  TH.VFFIC   AT  TERMINALS, 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  handling  the  traffic  at  the  terminals  we  can  not  do 
better  than  to  draw  our  facts  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Brandeis  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  recent  Importnut  rate  cases.  Mr.  Brandeis 
as  Is  commonly  known,  has  won  much  fame  from  the  prominent  part  whicli  he 
has  played  tn  fighting  proposed  rate  Increases.  The  New  York  Times,  in  an 
(ililiii'ial  of  Niivemlier  14.  Jftlfi.  In  ijnotliig  Mr.  Briuiilels.  stays:  "Terminal  costs 
absorb  80  [ler  cent  of  the  total  rate  and  leave  notblus  for  the  haul.  In  one  case 
name*]  by  him,  the  terminal  costs  being  deducted  from  the  rate  of  4  mills,  there 
remained  seven-tenths  of  a  mill  for  the  haul  of  428  miles.  If  the  cost  for  foreign 
cars  also  were  deducted  there  remained,  according  to  Mr.  Brandeis,  nothing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  tracks." 

In  tlie  Five  Per  Cent  case  Mr.  Bramlcls  teKtihed  as  follows: 
"  As  Mr.  Delano  has  pointed  out  so  clearly  In  his  statement,  various  parts  of 
-whlcb  are  quoted  In  the  brief.  It  came  to  a  point  where  the  switching  cost  In 

'Ptae  7. 
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Ohlcago  equaled  and  sometimes  exceeded  the  total  amonat  wblcb  the  ratlroad 
received  for  carrying  the  frelgbt    There  you  have  aa  extraordinary  gituatloa 

"  Wbea  you  come  to  the  lesa-tban-carload  lots  you  bave  an  ev<>n  more  sertoue 
situation  In  many  respecte.  There  you  have  the  altnation  whicb  bred  terrj- 
ear  service,  by  wblch  you  had  the  switching  from  a  place  of  business  of  leas- 
than-carload  lots  from  one  railroad  not  only  to  another  railroad,  but  somettmeE 
through  a  third  to  another  railroad,  and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  carrier  wbo 
made  the  hauL  •  •  •  What  Is  certain,  and  what  nobody  for  a  moment  could 
controvert,  la  that  these  practices,  which  have  grown  op  as  an  Incident  to  the 
creation  of  these  great  cities  like  Chicago,  have  increased  the  terminal  cost  st» 
much  as  to  make  a  large  part  of  the  trafflc  not  only  unremuneratlve  but  prac 
tlcally  free,  eo  far  tbe  the  haul  from  place  to  place  is  concerned. 

"There  Is  quoted  in  this  brief  a  moat  illuminating  statement  also  of  Ur. 
Pfelfer,  counsel  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinola,  In  regard  to  that  aitnatiai. 
He  shows  tliat  not  only  is  this  true  in  respect  to  business  destined  to  Chicago  or 
shipped  from  Chicago,  but  that  It  is  true  of  much  of  the  business  that  passe* 
through  Chicago  to  other  points  beyond.  He  says  that  he  can  furnish  proof  tbat 
OD  less-than-carload  business  from  Pittsburgh  to  Milwaukee  the  cost  of  bandltng 
that  business  in  Chicago — I  mean  Incidental  cost— Is  more  than  the  total 
amount  paid  for  the  haul  from  Pittsburgh  to  Milwaukee,  and  that  Pittsburg 
iind  Milwaukee  are  cities  in  which  the  terminal  costs  are  considerable,  or  cet- 
talnly  in  one  of  the  cities  the  terminal  costs  are  considerable. 

"  But  Mr,  Maxwell  testified  on  this  subject  in  a  very  clear  and  convlndne 
way.  He  showed  that  In  regard  to  an  appreciable  part  of  the  business  on  the 
Wat>ash  the  terminal  cost  at  Chicago  ate  up  everythlDg;  that  the  terminal  cok 
in  Chicago  on  some  of  the  coal  which  came  from  the  mines  left  uothlog,  not 
unougb  to  pay  for  the  interest  aud  depredation  charge  on  the  equipmeut  whldi 
was  used  In  carrying  the  coal  from  the  mines ;  that  after  paying  the  switching 
Charges  there  was  but  fS  left,  and  there  had  been  a  ban!  of  200  miles.  The' 
average  cost  of  a  freight  car,  considering  Its  service,  Is  over  2  cents  a  mile. 
Here  there  was  only  a  cent  and  a  half  for  the  coat  of  hauling,  for  the  terminal 
cost  at  the  other  end  and  a  return  on  the  capital  iavested.  The  termlDal  cost 
at  Chicago  had  absorbed  practicflily  everything. 

"  Mr,  Johnstone,  of  the  lake  lines,  showed  exactly  the  same  thing.  He  showed 
how.  In  this  period  from  190S  to  1913  the  cost  of  switching  which  the  lake  lines 
bad  to  absorb  had  more  than  doubled,  almost  trebled — from  $4.50  up  to  about 
?12  a  car."' 

Mr.  Brandels  then  shows  that  the  lighterage  and  other  spe<'tal  New  Tort 
terminal  services  have  risen  In  cost  from  2  cents  of  30  or  40  yeara  ago  to  6  cent* 
a  hundred  pounds  at  present,  wblch  means  $26.40  a  car,  for  taking  the  car  from 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  into  New  York.  Just  what  proitortlon  of  the 
revenue  that  is  would  depend  upon  the  rating  and  origin  of  the  car,  but  be 
tbloks  that  in  the  average  case  this  would  mean  that  33  per  cent  of  tbe  total 
revenue  from  the  car  was  taken  up  by  the  extra  cost  of  geltlnK  It  into  New 
York.    He  continues: 

"  That  Is  one  of  the  changes  which  Mr.  Willard  has  had  to  battle  agaiaa 
when  hf  has  been  trying,  througii  greatpi'  efficiency,  to  meet  these  rtstn^  costs. 
If  Is  not  the  Increasing  cost  of  labor.  Those  costs  he  can  meet  In  the  larger 
part,  but  It  Is  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  these  other  free  services  which  are 
coming  along  and  which  are  extending  all  tbe  time,  and  the  cost  of  which  Is 
extending.  ♦  •  •  The  lighterage  district  of  New  York  has  been  exteQded 
and  the  haul  made  longer.  How  can  the  efficiency  in  train  movement  overcome 
such  thlngs'aa  that?  Mr.  WlHard  battles  In  rain  with  such  leeches  and  mtdi 
burdens  as  that  upon  his  tratllc.  Taking  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  is  one  of  Ibe 
great  sufferers  here,  we  find  that  25  per  cent  of  the  freight  revenues  are  on 
business  destined  to  or  shipped  from  New  York  City,  You  have  in  the  E^ust  Jun 
the  same  situation  as  you  have  in  Chicago  in  the  West. 

"  These  conditions  have  developed  and  grown  up  year  by  year,  the  costs  are 
becoming  greater,  and  no  general  Increase  in  freight  rates  can  keep  pace  wltb 
such  leeches  upon  the  service. 

"  I  took  New  York  and  Chicago  because  they  are  the  most  important  centers 
in  the  country,  and  conditions  are  perhaps  worse  there  than  elsewhere.  Bot 
what  is  true  of  New  York  and  Chicago  Is  true  of  these  other  cities,  and  It 
presents  Itself  In  clIfTerent  forms  In  different  cities.     We  took  Buffalo,  we  toot 

1  iDterstate  ComnKrce  CommissIoD.  Thi'  Five  l>ei'  CcQt  nsp,  S.  Doc.,  r.  14,  eSd  Ceu. 
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Toledo,  n'e  took  I'hlladelphln.  and  In  every  ooe  of  those  places  you  will  find 
tbese  or  other  similar  leeches  upon  the  revenue,  growing  and  eating  Into  the 
Titals  of  these  railroads."  ' 

Others  could  he  quoted  ehowlng  the  Immense  and  growing  part  which  ternil- 
nal  costs  are  playing  in  our  transportatloii  service.  The  problem  Is  growing; 
It  Is  Kreater  In  nnr  large  cities  than  in  the  smaller  ones.  Undonbtediy  the 
terminal  service  is  not  one  that  Is  subject  to  decreasing  costs  per  unit  of  serr- 
Ice  as  the  service  is  Increased ;  It  apparently  follows  exactly  the  opposite  rule. 
As  traffic  increases  In  the  large  terminals,  It  becomes  Increasingly  more  costly 
per  unit  to  handle  It ;  complexity  tind  congestion  bring  decreasing  economics 
in  their  train. 

BAKEFUL  EFtECTS  OF  ^'EOLKCTINO  TStUmAL  COSTS  IN  KATBHAKIRO. 

And  yet  the  present  system  of  neglecting  costs  hi  rates  to  terminals  is 
artificially  Htlmulatlng  the  growth  of  these  large  centers.  The  burden  of  trans- 
portation cost  Is  on  the  business  of  the  country  In  general;  the  large  center 
gains  the  advantage.  The  large  centers  getting  their  service  at  less  than  ««t, 
the  general  business  of  the  country  is  taxed  to  build  up  the  large  dtles.  to 
perpetuate  and  lncrp»sp  a  more  expensive  system  of  conducting  our  business,  to 
make  their  burdens  In  turn  still  greater  to  sui^mrt  these  centers  In  ttie  tutnire. 
We  may  be  sure  the  railways  themselves  do  not  pay  this  extra  cost.  They  can 
not.    They  are  not  In  the  charity  work. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  claims  for  New  York  the  share  of 
4e.5&  per  cent  iit  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States;  It  claims 
that  In  1909,  with  5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country,  the  ctty  of  New 
York  bad  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  country, 
while  the  value  of  Us  produ<-ts  was  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  Nation's.'  And 
BO.  forsooth,  It  claims  that  a  system  of  ratemaklng  should  be  perpetuated 
which  would  continue  the  present  rapid  stimulation  of  our  large  centers  and 
urban  population  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  battle  between  cities  for  commercial  supremacy  Is  an  important  thing; 
it  l8  trivial  as  compared  with  some  other  matters.  The  present  system  arti- 
ficially Htlniulaie*  thf  unnvth  of  our  I'ltlcs  iind  i'oiis<M|uentl,v  inir  nianufectnres 
at  the  expense  of  our  agricultural  life.  StimulatinK  the  growth  of  our  large 
industrial  centers  it  stimulates  a  more  expensive  way  of  conducting  our 
transportation,  and  proof  could  be  cited,  did  space  permit,  to  show  that  the 
Industrial  life  Itself  becomes  more  complicated,  and  hence  more  costly,  in  these 
large  centers  bnllt  upon  a  bonus  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Lack  of  extra  remuneration  for  terminal  services  has  made  the  carriers  more 
cautious  In  in.vlng  out  money  In  ileveloplng  this  branch  of  the  service,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  immense  sums  which  they  have  expended  recently  the  United 
Stales  faces  a  shortage  iiF  terminal  facilities  and  consequently  Is  In  the  pangs 
of  a  car  famine. 

Other  and  perhaps  more  serious  consequences  might  be  spoken  of,  but  enough 
has  been  pointed  out  to  show  the  importance  of  the  problem. 

What,  then,  Is  the  solution?  5<hou1d  we  reorgftni7.e  our  rate  systems,  giving 
full  weight  to  the  different  terminal  costs?  Such  a  thing  would  be  Impossible. 
We  can,  however,  and  It  wonid  seem  as  though  we  must,  give  full  weight  to 
the  increases  in  costs  as  tbese  occur  In  the  future.  The  conclusion  may,  and 
protwbly  will,  be  reache<l  that  part  of  the  extreme  costs  now  involved  in  the 
terminal  services  shall  be  borne  by  the  services  in  question.  The  future  Incre- 
ments of  such  coats  certainly  should  not  be  borne  by  the  service  In  general, 
but  by  the  terminal  traffic  Itself. 


(Utilities  Uagulne,   Marcb,  1D17.I 

Federal  Incobfobation  of  Rulboads. 
By  Max  Thelek,  President  National  Association  of  Railn'ay  Commissioners. 
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tf'iTi  i-uutpellins  eHcli  rallroud  to  nny  extent  engaged  In  iQlerstate  coninierre  b> 
sH-me,  111  Hen  of  its  present  State  charter,  a  charter  from  the  Fe<Ieral  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  nearly  every  rnllroail  In  the  United  States  la  to  eome  esteot  engaged  fo 
Interstate  eoniinerc*.  this  proposiiL  would  result  In  the  transmutation  of  pracU- 
L-ally  every  i-allroad  corporatiou  In  this  couiitrj'  rn*™  a  State  corixiratlon  m  i 
Fefleral  eorporntlon. 

INTERBBTISO   QUESTIONS. 

The  pro|)">snl  for  Federal  Incorporation  of  the  railroads  presents  some  very 
interesting  questions. 

Is  tlie  withdrawal  frou  tlie  States  of  practically  all  their  powers  over  nll- 
roiwls — ilie  avowed  purpose  of  the  Fetleral  Incorporation  plan — desirable? 

What  will  he  the  effect  of  Federal  Incorporntlon  of  the  railroads  on  the  power* 
now  exercised  by  the  States  with  respect  to  purely  State  commerce? 

Will  the  Federal  ini'or|H>i-allon  of  the  railroads  enable  the  railroads  to  re- 
iniive  iheniselves  from  State  jurisdiction  over  purely  State  conunerre,  without 
amending  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution? 

Is  the  jiartlcular  plan  of  Federal  Incorporntion  advocated  by  the  railroads 
In  the  public  Interest? 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  railroad  rates  and  on  the  compensation  here- 
iifter  to  he  puld  by  the  F'edenil  (JovernuH'iit  for  the  liillroad  |iro|HTtles  if  tin- 
Federal  CongreiiB  should  now  enact  legislation  in  effect  compelling  all  railroads 
to  take  out  national  charters  under  a  plan  which  perpetuates  all  outstandhig 
raiiroiid  sei'uHtieK.  IncludiuK  all  the  water  therein? 

These  and  many  other  Interesting  questions  are  involved  in  the  plan  of 
Federal  railroad  incorporation  which  Is  being  urged  by  the  railroads  before 
the  Newlands  Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives. 

It  Is  not  my  pur|X'se  In  this  paper  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposal  of 
the  railroads  to  take  from  the  States  practically  all  their  powers,  even  over 
purely  State  railroad  business.  This  Is  a  subject  of  very  great  Importana 
vvlileb  merits  <-onslderatlon  In  a  paix'i'  devoteil  to  that  suhjei-t  alone."  It  ia  mj 
liurpnse  to  consider  In  this  paper,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  other  questions 
just  sugReated. 


For  several  years  Senator  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  has  been  urging  tbe  enact- 
ment by  the  Federal  Congress  of  legislation  providing  (i>r  the  Federal  Incor- 
poration of  railroads.  Such  incorporation,  however,  is  to  be  only  part  of  a 
eompreliensive  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  relationship  between  tbe  rail- 
roads and  both  Federal  and  State  Governments,  the  railroads  and  their  patrons, 
the  railroads  and  tbelr  security  holders,  and  tbe  railroads  aud  thetr  employets. 

The  plan  of  Senator  Newlands  provides  tlmt  any  railroad  corporation  ma; 
secure  a  Federal  charter,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  State;  that 
the  States  shall  retain  their  power  to  regulate  the  rates  of  purely  State  com- 
merce and  their  power  to  enact  police  regulations  with  reference  to  such  com- 
merce; thot  the  physical  properties  of  the  railroads  shall  continue  to  be 
taxable  by  the  State  wherein  such  properties  are  located:  and  that  the  new 
Federal  railroad  corporation  shall  Issue,  In  exchange  for  tbe  property  of  tbe 
State  railroad  corporation,  securities  not  exceeding  the  fair  value  of  tbe 
propert)-  to  be  transfen-ed.  as  sui-li  value  may  l>e  deleniiliied  by  the  IntersUle 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  Newlands  plan  also  provides  for  the  establlshernent  of  an  accident  and 
Insurance  fund  for  the  benefit  of  employees;  for  action  by  the  Interstate  Coni- 
merce  Commission  ns  a  board  of  conciliation  between  the  railroads  and  tbelr 
employees;  for  the  limitation  of  dividends  to  T  per  cent  on  the  outstanding 
capital  stock;  and  for  tbe  application  of  net  earnings  In  excess  of  such  divi- 
dends, betterments,  extra  dividends,  or  future  Inadequacy  of  eamlngB,  ai 
directed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

'  See  article  b;  Mr.  TbnIeD  on  "  The  Newlandi  railroad  laveatlgallon  "  Id  Tbe  UtllitM 
MasRztne,  Januiirj-.  1017.— Tbe  Eilltor. 
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&AIUU>AP    PLAN. 

The  plan  of  Federul  rnilroad  Incorporatlott  now  being  urged  by  the  railroads 
before  the  Newlands  Joint  committee  omltB,  In  my  oploioa,  most  of  the  com- 
mendable features  of  the  Newlamls  plan,  and  apparently  has  In  view  solely  the 
withdrawal  of  the  railroads  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the  per- 
petuation, by  direct  coiapuision  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  all  their  out- 
standing securities,  whether  Issued  for  value  or  not. 

White  the  railroads  have  not  as  yet  presented  the  details  of  their  plan,  Its 
broad  outlines  clearly  appear  In  the  testimony  thua  far  presented  by  them 
to  the  Newlands  Joint  committee. 

The  railroads  urge  the  enactment  hy  the  Federal  Congress  of  legislation  pro- 
viding. In  effect,  that  after  a  certain  day  no  railroad  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  engage  In  Interstate  commerce  unless  It  has  secured 
from  the  Federal  Government  a  charter  under  a  statute  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Congress;  that  such  Incorporation  is  to  be  compulsory,  as  tUstlngnUhed 
from  elective ;  and  that  the  consent  of  the  State  from  which  the  railroad  holds 
Its  charter  shall  not  be  necessary.    > 

The  States  ere  to  be  deprived  of  all  their  powers  over  railroads  with  reference 
to  rates,  service,  safety,  equipment,  and  facilities,  the  Issue  of  securities,  and 
every  other  matter  affecting  purely  State  commerce  as  well  as  Interstate  com- 
inerce,  except  that,  as  e  matter  of  policy,  the  States  are  to  be  permitted  "  for 
the  present "  to  retain  their  power  to  tax  railroad  property  located  within  their 
borders  and  to  exercise  police  powers  over  railroads  and  matters  which  ai% 
"  not  vital." 

The  new  Federal  railroad  conwratlon  Is  to  acquire  the  property  of  the  exist- 
ing State  corporation  subject  to  all  outstanding  bonds  and  other  Indebtedness, 
aod  1b  to  Issue  its  capital  stock  In  an  amount  equlvalept  to  the  entire  outstand- 
ing capital  stock  of  the  State  corporation.  In  a  word,  all  the  outstanding 
securities  of  the  esisting  State  railroad  corporation,  entirely  without  regard  to 
their  relationship  to  the  fair  value  of  the  property  or  to  the  existing  relation- 
ship between  bond  capital  and  share  capital,  are  to  be  perpetuated  In  the  form 
of  the  existing  Indebtedness,  and  new  capital  stock  Is  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Federal  railroad  corporation  In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  entire  outstandli^ 
capital  stock  of  the  State  railroad  corporation  without  any  regard  whatsoever 
to  its  fair  value,  this  to  be  done  under  oompnlslon  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 

Each  existing  State  railroad  corporation  Is  to  be  converted  Into  a  Federal 
railroad  corporation,  bo  that,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  mergers  or  con- 
stritdatlons  may  later  be  authorised,  there  will  be  Just  as  many  Federal  rail- 
road corporations  as  there  are  now  State  railroad  corporations. 

EABLT  FEDERAL  mAILBOAI>  COWBAflORi. 

In  four  cases,  ranging  between  1862  and  1871,  the  Fetleral  Oovemment  here- 
tofore Incorporated  Federal  railroad  corporations.  In  each  of  these  Instances 
the  railroad  was  Incorporated  by  special  act  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Middle  West  by  rail  with  onr  Paclllc  coast  poasesslons,  and  Id 
eflch  Instance  the  Federal  Government,  by  means  of  land  grants  and  other  con- 
siderations, gave  generous  amistance  to  the  new  railroad. 

The  flrat  Federal  railroad  was  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  which  was 
Incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  railroad  from  the  one  hundredth  meridian  east  of  Greenwich,  west,  to 
connect  with  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co..  a  California  corporation.  (12  U.  S. 
Stat.  L.,  489.) 

The  second  Federal  railroad  was  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  which 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1864,  for  the  purpose  irf  con- 
etrnctlng  a  line  of  railroad  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pnget  Sound,  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  with  a  branch  line  to  Portlanil,  Oreg.    (13  U.  S.  Stat  L.,  38Q.) 

The  third  Federal  railroad  was  the  Atlantic  ft  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  which 
was  Incorporated  by  art  of  Congress  of  July  27,  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  line  of  railroad  from  Sprlnii^eld,  Mo.,  to  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
and  thence  to  the  Colorado  River  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  same  act, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  a  California  corporation,  was  Buthortsed  to 
connert  with  the  Atlantic  ft  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  at  the  California  State  line, 
<14  U.  S.  Stat  L.,  292.) 

The  fourth  Federal  railroad  incorporated  during  the  period  hereinbefore 
referred  to  was  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  which  was  Incorporated  by 
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act  of  ingress  of  March  3,  1871.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  line  of 
railroad  from  Marshall,  Tex.,  to  Son  EMego,  Cal.     (16  V.  S.  StaL  L.,  5T3.> 


The  proiK)sed  Federal  Incorporation  of  the  railroads  presents  a  number  of 
very  Interesting  legal  probleme. 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power,  whenever  deemed  necessary  Id 
the  exercise  of  a  governmental  function,  to  create  a  cori)oratlon  has  been  orv- 
questloned  ever  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
m  the  leading  case  of  McCuUouirh  r.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.,  316).  The  saine 
doctrine  was  announced  In  Osbom  r.  United  States  Bank  (B  Wheat.,  73T). 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  create  a  railroad  corporation  to 
act  as  Its  agent  or  Instrumentality  In  the  performan<-e  of  a  function  of  tbe 
Federal  Government  is  equally  clear,  (California  v.  Central  Pactflc  Railroad 
Co.,  127  U.  S..  1.)  The  power  of  the  Federal  Congress  to  create  a  corporaiioo 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  bridge  across  navigable  water  between  two 
States  has  likewise  been  upheld.  (T.lixtoo  r.  North  Hlver  Bridge  Co..  15S 
U,  a,  525.) 

Many  more  legal  problems  In  part  as  yet  unsolved  are  Involved  In  the  pUn 
of  the  railroads.  Among  the  most  Important  of  these  problems  are  these  two: 
(1)  The  means  to  be  used  to  transfer  to  the  new  Federal  corporation  the  title 
to  the  property  of  the  existing  State  corporation,  with  due  regard  to  the  rigftt* 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  State  corporation;  and  (2)  tbe  effect  of  Federal 
railroad  Inforporatlon  on  the  power  of  the  States  to  regulate  purely  State  com- 
meree.  I  shall  consider  herein  ouly  the  latter  qnestios.  The  effect  of  the 
proposed  Federal  Incorporation  of  the  railroads  on  the  powers  of  the  States 
will  be  considered  with  reference  to  various  classes  of  State  powers  In  tbe 
following  order :  Rates,  taxes,  securities,  service,  safety,  and  police  regulations. 

RATE  POWKB  07  STATES. 

The  railroads  frankly  declare  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  take  from  the  Statet 
their  entire  power  over  railroad  rates,  specifically  Including  their  power  over 
purely  State  rates.  The  railroads  advocate  the  Federal  Incorporation  of  the 
railroads  principally  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  end  and  contend 
that  the  Federal  incorporation  of  the  railroads  Is  a  means  adequate  to  accom- 
plish their  puriMse. 

The  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitfd  States  are  full  of  decisions 
'loldlng  that  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  commerce  la  limited  to  commerce  "  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
and  that  the  States  have  the  right  to  regulate  purely  State  commerce  as  long 
as  such  regulation  is  not  confiscatory  and  does  not  discriminate  against  com- 
merce subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  claim  now  urged  by  railroad  lawyers  that  by  reason  of  its  control  over 
the  Instrumentalities  of  Interstate  commerce  the  Federal  Government  has  com- 
plete control  over  each  railroad  to  any  extent  engaged  in  Interstate  conuuerce, 
even  as  to  rates  for  purely  State  transportation,  finds  greater  comfort  In  the 
hopes  of  these  lawyers  than  In  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  la  unquestionably  the  prevailing  opinion  among  well-informed  con- 
stitutional lawyers  that  the  railroads  cau  not  prevail  in  their  campaign  to  take 
from  the  States  their  power  over  purely  State  commerce  unless  they  shall  first 
have  persuaded  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  so  as  to  take  from  the  States  the  powers  whirl) 
apparently  have  been  reserved  to  them. 

However,  a  nuniher  of  decisions  of  the  Sopi-eme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
dealing  specifically  with  railroads  incorporated  by  the  Federal  GovenimeDt 
lend  strong  support,  on  an  entirely  different  theory,  to  the  plan  of  the  railroads. 
These  eases  strongly  Intimate  that  if  the  Federal  Government,  In  Incorporatlag 
a  Federal  railroad  corporation,  declares  that  such  railroad  shall  t>t>  useil  for 
military  purposes  and  shall  be  a  post  road,  and  clearly  expresses  the  Intentloo 
that  Buch  railroad  shall  not  be  subject  to  regulation  by  any  State,  such  railmsd 
will  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Federal  Government  in  all  mat- 
ters. Including  purely  State  transportation.  This  conclusion  Is  reached,  ap- 
parently not  under  the  eommeree  olause,  but  under  the  military  power  of  tl» 
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Federal  Government  anrt  under  its  power  "  to  estnbllsb  post  offices  and  post 
loads," 

In  Retiimii  r.  Mprcantlle  Trust  Co.  (154  U.  S.,  413),  decided  on  May  20,  1894,. 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  brought  an  action  against  the  Itallroad  Commission 
of  Texow  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  to  restrain  the  enforeenient  as 
ugniDst  the  Tesas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  of  the  railroad  commitislon  act  of  tlie 
State  of  Texas.  The  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  was  trustee  under  aD  Issue  of  bonds 
itf  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  The  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  and  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  l>oth  earnestly  contended  that  Texas  &  i'nclflc  Railway  Co.. 
being  a  Federal  corporation,  was  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  even  as  to  rates  for  transportation  wholly  within  the  State,  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  In  presenting  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
iield  that  this  contention  was  unsound  for  the  reason  that  there  was  nuthint; 
In  the  language  of  the  act  iQcorporatlnK  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  to 
Justify  the  claim  that  the  Federal  Government  had  shown  an  Intention  that 
tills  railroad  should  be  removed  from  the  Juriadictlou  of  the  State  of  Texas 
In  purely  State  affairs.    At  page  416  of  the  Reporter,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  says : 

■'  Sluillarly  we  think  It  may  tje  said  that,  conceding  to  Congrcan  the  poin-r 
to  remove  ttie  corporation  in  all  its  operations  from  the  control  of  the  State. 
there  Is  In  the  act  creating  this  company  nothing  which  indicates  an  intent  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  so  remove  it,  and  thei'e  is  nothing  in  the  enforcement 
Ity  the  State  of  reasonable  rates  for  transportation  wholly  within  the  State 
which  will  disable  the  corporation  from  discharging  all  the  duties  and  exercis- 
ing ali  the  powers  conferred  by  Congress.  By  the  act  of  Incorporation  Congreas 
iiuthorized  the  company  to  build  its  road  through  the  State  of  Texas.  It  knew 
that,  when  constructed,  a  part  of  Its  business  would  be  the  carrying  of  per. 
(tons  and  prop<-rty  from  points  within  the  State  to  other  points  also  within  the 
Stale,  and  that  In  doing  so  It  would  t>e  engaged  fn  a  buiine»».  control  of  trhich  in 
tioirhere  ftp  Ihc  Federal  C(m»tUntioa  glwn  to  Cnuarei""  (Italics  ndne.) 
Continuing  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  says : 

"  It  must  have  known  that.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  control  of  that  busi- 
ness wonld  lie  exercised  by  the  State,  and  if  it  deemed  that  the  interests  of  the 
Katlon  and  the  dincnarpe  of  the  dntiei  required  on  behalf  of  the  Jfalion  from 
thia  corporation  demanded  cremplion  in  all  thing*  from  State  control,  it  would 
unQuegtionobly  hai-e  CTpreased  ntieh  intention  in  language  ictione  moaninif 
trould  be  clear.  Its  silence  in  this  respect  Is  satisfactory  assurance  that,  in 
so  for  as  this  corporation  should  engage  In  business  wholly  within  the  State, 
is  lntende<l  that  it  should  l>e  subjected  to  the  ordinary  control  eserclseri  by 
the  State  over  such  business."     (Italics  mine.) 

It  win  be  observed  that  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  was  willlnK  to  conce<le,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  decision,  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  remove  u  Federal  rail- 
road corporation  in  all  its  operations  from  the  control  of  the  i^tate,  but  that 
he  hased  his  decision  on  tlie  fact  that  the  charter  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rnll- 
«ay  Co.  did  not  show  an  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
thus  exempt  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  from  State  control  in  State 
afTairs.  This  position  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  is  all  the  more  slgulflcanC  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  briefs  of  counsel  for  Mercantile  Tnist  Co.  and  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  specifically  drew  the  attention  ot  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  fact  that  the  incorporation  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  could  be 
Mustalned  not  merely  under  the  commerce  clause,  which  clause  has  always  been 
<-on>i|riied  to  contain  a  limitation  reserving  to  the  States  the  power  to  regulate 
purely  State  coranierce,  but  also  under  two  additional  powers  of  Ilie  Federal 
f  iovernmeiit,  the  one  power  being  the  military  power  and  the  other  the  power 
tn  estahlisli  post  mads.  I'nder  the  language  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
neither  of  these  two  powers  Is  subject  to  any  limitation  with  reference  to  State 
lines. 

Id  Smyth  r.  Amest  (169  V.  S..  46(1>,  decldell  on  March  7,  1898.  certain  stiwk- 
liolrters  of  I'nlon  Pacific  Railway  Co.  brought  an  action  against  the  railway 
niid  certain  public  officials  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
ji«  against  the  I'nion  Pacific  Hallway  Co.  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  ot 
?*ebraslta  regulating  railroads  and  flxing  inaxiinuui  freight  rates.  It  ivas  urged 
|»y  the  stockholders  of  the  railway  company  that  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
xt-ns  a  Federal  corjwratlon,  and  that  under  Its  charter  the  Federal  Goveninient 
tia<I  reserved  to  Itself  the  exclusive  control  of  rates,  both  interstate  and  purely 
Ktate.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tin*  T'nlted  States,  held  that  the  language  of  the  Federal  charter  could  not  rea- 
tcinal'ly  ''e  cimstrueil  so  as  in  reserve  to  the  Federal  Govi-rnment  these  esclti- 
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Hive  powers,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  refers  with  approval  to  ttie  language  bere- 
liilipfore  quoteil  from  Reaenn  v.  Merc«nt1lp  TruBt  Co.,  anil  concludes,  at  pajte 
.122  of  the  ReiHirter,  as  follows: 

"  rntU  Congress.  In  tLe  eserclae  eltber  of  ttie  power  apeciflcnlly  reserved  bj; 
tUe  eigtateentb  section  ot  tUe  net  of  1862  or  its  power  under  tlie  general  resenrt- 
tlon  made  of  autborlty  to  add  to,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  tbat  act.  prescritm> 
rates  to  be  charged  t>j-  the  railroad  company,  it  remains  with  the  State:*  throuRh 
which  the  road  passes  to  fix  rates  for  transportation  l>eginn[ng  and  endlnt 
within  their  respective  iimlta." 

This  language  contains  a  clear  Intimation  that  the  Fe<teri<l  (Government  has 
the  power,  in  incorporating  a  Federal  railroad  corporation,  to  reserve  to  Itself 
complete  authority  over  such  corporation,  even  as  to  purely  State  commerce. 
The  Intention  to  reserve  such  power,  however,  must  be  clearly  ei^presaed  la  tin- 
act  (if  Incorporation. 

In  the  Minnesota  Rate  Case  (230  U.  S.,  362),  decided  on  June  9.  1S13,  Ur. 
Justice  Hughes,  on  page  425  of  the  Reporter,  refers  as  follows  to  tJie  conten- 
tion of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  the  Reagan  case: 

■'  It  was  Insisted  that  this  company  was  '  not  subject  to  the  control  of  thf 
State,  even  as  to  rotes  for  transportation  wholly  n-lthin  the  State,'  the  argo- 
ment  being  that  it  was  not  within  the  State  power  to  limit  tbe  Federal  fnui- 
chise  to  collect  tolls.  But  tlie  court  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  did  not  go  to 
the  extent  asserted  but  left  the  company,  as  to  Its  Intrastate  business,  subject 
to  State  authority." 

Three  times  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  Vnlted  States,  speaking  sncceaslvel}' 
through  Justices  Brewer,  Harlan,  and  Hughes,  has  thus  clearly  intimated  thai 
if  the  Federal  Government  tn  Incorporating  a  Federal  railroad  clearly  ezpressfK 
tbe  intentir>n  that  such  railroad  shall  not  be  subject  to  State  control,  tbr 
States  will  have  no  power  over  the  railroad,  even  as  to  purely  State  commerc 
It  may  be  urged  that  in  none  ot  these  three  cases  was  the  point  neccssaij  to 
tlie  decision  and  that  It  would  be  a  more  sound  doctrine  to  limit  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Federal  Gorernment  under  the  military  power  and  under  tlv 
power  to  establish  post  roads  to  matters  of  a  military  and  postal  nature,  and 
to  hold  that  with  reference  to  other  classes  of  commerce  tbe  limitatlona  ot  the 
commerce  clause  umst  govern.  But  It  may  be  suggested  that  this  quallficatioD 
was  not  made  in  the  decision  in  any  of  the  three  cases  herelnt>efore  cited. 

In  view  of  these  three  decisions,  I  consider  it  to  be  entirely  unsafe  to  sop 
port  the  proposition  of  Federal  incorporation  of  the  railroads  on  the  aBsamp- 
tlon  that  the  power  of  the  States  over  purely  State  commerce  can  not  be  taken 
from  the  States,  even  under  Federal  Incorporation,  withous  an  amendment  to 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Tf  the  plan  of  Federal  in- 
corporation of  the  railroads  should  be  successful,  the  railroad  lawyers  will  un- 
doubtedly argue  before  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States,  In  confldaW 
reliance  on  tbe  three  decisions  hereinbefore  cited  and  on  language  showing  the 
Intention  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  be  Inserted  in  the  statute,  that  tl»e 
railroads  have  been  entirely  removed  from  control  by  tbe  States,  even  as  to  all 
purely  State  matters,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  taxing  power  and  poBc* 
powers  in  matters  "  not  vital,"  It  being  the  Intention  at  present  to  ai>  woni  the 
general  statute  as  to  reserve  these  two  powers  to  the  States. 

As  already  Indicated,  the  railroads  are  willing,  as  a  fimtter  of  poUcy,  to 
Ipiive  to  tbe  States,  "for  the  present,"  their  power  to  tax  railroad  property. 

That  the  railroads  could  thereafter,  by  simply  nmeudlug  tbe  Federal  Incor- 
poration statute,  take  this  power  also  from  the  Stati^i,  would  seem  to  be  cImi' 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  Thompson  v.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  (fl  Wall..  B7»),  It  was  urged  that 
the  Union  Paclflc  Railway  Co.'s  property  in  Kansas  was  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  levied  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  not  under  any  specific  UnguaRe 
in  tbe  act  of  Congress  Incorporating  this  railroad  but  "from  the  reiatlona  of 
the  road  to  the  General  Goveniment." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  spealcinK  through  Chief  JusUw 
Chase,  distinguishes  l)etwoeu  the  Instrumentalities  employed  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment and  the  pro))erty  of  tbe  agents  employed  by  tbe  Oovenuoent  and  bolds 
that  as  long  as  Congress  has  not  Interposed  to  protect  from  State  taxatlra 
the  physical  property  of  a  Federal  railroad  corporation  such  property  may  «»- 
tlnue  to  be  taxed  by  llie  State.  However,  ut  page  OSB  of  tbe  Reporter,  tte 
Chief  Justice  bolda  that  Congress  may  "  exempt.  In  lis  discretion,  the  a 
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employed  la  sucb  services  (referring  to  Federal  railroad  corporations  from 
any  State  ta\atiun  which  will  really  prevent  or  Impede  the  performance  of 
tliem"  And  on  page  500  of  the  Ret>orter  the  Oilef  Justice  holds  tbat  "  In  tlie 
iibsence  of  express  legislation  to  that  effect"  Federal  railroad  corpofatlons 
wotlnue,  with  reference  to  their  physical  property,  to  be  subject  to  Stats 
taxation. 

In  Railroad  Co.  r.  Penlstou  (IS  Wall.,  6>,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held,  by  a  divided  court,  that  the  public  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  might  levy  taxes  on  the  physical  property  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
<:o..  a  Federal  railroad  corporation,  but  not  on  its  operations  In  the  State. 
Justices  Strong,  Clifford,  Miller,  and  Davis  held  that  the  State  tax  under  con- 
sideration was  valid  because  It  was  merely  a  tax  on  the  tangible  property  of 
the  railroad  and  not  on  Us  operations.  Mr.  Justice  Swayae  concurred  solely 
on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  not  granted  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
exemption  from  State  taxation,  but  added  that  this  railroad  corporation  "  Is  a 
Datlonal  Instrumentality  of  such  character  that  Congress  my  Interpoi^e  and 
protect  it  from  State  taxation  whenever  that  body  shall  deem  it  proper  to 
do  so."  Justices  Bradley  and  Field,  dissenting,  held  that  under  Its  Fe<1eral 
charter  ttie  T'nion  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  Is  exempt  from  all  State  taxation.  Mr. 
Ju-Htlce  Hunt  also  dissented.  It  seems  entirely  clear  that  If  the  Federal  act 
Incorporating  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  had  expressly  exempted  this  rail- 
road from  State  taxation,  the  State  of  Nebraska  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  right  to  lax  even  the  tangible  property  of  Union  Pacific  Raliroiid  Ci>.  located 
within  Its  borders. 

In  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  r.  (California  (162  IT.  S.,  125)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said : 

"  It  may  be  regarded  as  firmly  settled  that  although  corporations  nioy  be 
agents  of  the  United  States  their  property  is  not  the  property  of  the  United 
States  hut  the  property  of  the  agents,  and  that  a  State  may  tax  the  property  of 
the  agents,  subject  to  the  limitations  pointed  out  In  Railroad  Company  r.  Pen- 
iston." 

The  Supreme  Court  then  continued  as  follows: 

"  Of  course,  it  Congress  should  think  It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  such  property  exempted,  that  would  present  a  different 


I  thece  authorities  the  conclusion  may  fairly  be  deduced  that  if  the 
Federal  Government,  In  providing  for  the  Incorporation  of  a  Federal  railroad. 
should  clearly  express  the  Intention  that  such  railroad  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Slate  taxation,  no  State  would  thereafter  have  the  power  to  tax  such  Fed- 
eral railroad  corporation,  not  even  its  tangible  property  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  tbe  State. 

POWKB  OF  STATES  OVES  SECUBITIE8. 

That  the  Federal  GioverTiraent.  under  a  plan  of  Federal  incorporation  of  the 
railroads,  could  provide  by  appropriate  language  for  executive  control  over  the 
issue  by  such  railroads  of  capltai-stocl>  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness seems  entirely  clear. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  frequently  held  that  whenever 
the  Federal  Government  enacts  legislation  providing  for  regulation  In  a  par- 
ticular field  of  interstate  commerce  the  States  may  not  thereafter  lawfully 
exert  any  authority  In  that  particular  field  of  interstate  commerce.  Northern 
Pacific  Rallwnv  Co.  v.  State  of  Washington  (222  U.  S.,  370) ;  Southern  Railroad 
Co.  V.  Railroad  Commission  of  Indiana  1336  U.  S..  43!>.) 

The  matter  would  seem  to  be  too  apparent  to  necessitate  further  discussion. 


At  the  present  time  the  various  States  exercise  important  powers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  service  equipment  and  facilities  of  railroads.  These  powers  Include 
[Matters  such  as  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  the  service ;  the  adequacy  of  equtp- 
ment,  lioth  passenger  and  freight ;  the  construction,  heating,  lighting,  and  sani- 
tation of  depot  and  station  buildings;  the  number  and  stopping  of  trains;  the 
construction  of  spur  trai'ks;  and  the  construction  of  physical  connections  be- 
tween railroad  tracks. 

Under  the  decisions  hereinbefore  referred  to  the  Federal  Government  under 
a  plan  of  Federal  incorporation  of  railroads  could  provide  that  these  powers  even 
as  to  purely  State  commerce  could  be  completely  withdrawn  from  the  States. 
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Tlie  states  likewise  exercise  Importaot  powers  over  safety  of  milroad  coa- 
ritruction  and  operation  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  railroad  employees 
und  of  the  traveling  public.  These  powers  Include  such  matters  as  the  iDTesti- 
pktluu  niid  prevention  of  rullroad  accidents ;  the  establishment  of  proper  tqierat- 
Ing  rules;  the  maintenance  of  proper  clearances,  both  vertical  and  horiMntal: 
the  liistallutlou  of  block  or  other  signals  and  of  Interlocking  devices;  the  condl- 
ilim  tinil  manning  of  equipment;  and  the  safety  of  the  construction  and  opera' 
liim  of  rjil.nmd  crossings. 

Coder  tlie  decisions  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  use  of  appropriate  langnage 
In  the  Federal  Incorporation  act  would  presumabl}-  withdraw  from  the  States 
'  ilie  exercise  of  all  these  powers  over  all  railroads  (o  any  extent  engaged  In 
Uiterstnte  TOnmiercf. 

POLICE  POWERS  OV   KTAT»:S. 

The  States  at  tlie  present  time  exercise  Important  police  powers,  applicable  to 
i-allroads.  with  reference  to  health,  safety,  and  morals.  Althoagh  some  constl- 
tutlonnl  lawyers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
not  Interfere  with  the  exercise  by  the  States  of  their  so-called  "  police  powNS." 
this  view  Is  In  conflict  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  law  of  the  land,  as  expressed  by  these  decisions,  undoubtedly  is 
that  as  to  Interstate  commerce  the  Federal  Qovernment  has  the  power  to  tatxt 
reguliillons  which  shall  supersede  the  police  powers  of  the  States.  BlpoUtt 
Egg  Co.  r.  United  States  (220  U.  S..  45)  ;  Hoke  v.  United  States  <22(  U.  S~ 
308) :  Sllgh  V.  Klrkwood  (337  U.  S.,  552) ;  Seven  Cases  of  Eckman's  AleratlT* 
r.  United  States  (239  U.  S..  610). 

A  familiar  case  of  the  exercise  of  State  police  powers  over  railroads  ts  to  be 
found  In  the  laws  of  many  of  the  Southern  States  providing  for  separate  coadwx 
for  u'hiles  and  blacks.  Under  the  decisions  hereinbefore  cited,  the  Federal 
Incorporation  act,  either  as  originally  adopted  or  thereafter  amended,  conld 
undoubtedly  provide  that  with  reference  to  this  matter  as  well  aa  all  other 
police  matters  the  State  should  thereafter  exercise  no  power  whatsoevw,  in  so 
far  us  any  rnilroad  to  any  extent  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  Is  coccerned 

EFFECT  OF  R&ILBOAD  PLAN. 

with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  railroad  -plan  on  the  powers  now  exerdseil 
by  the  States.  It  may  be  said  that  If  the  doctrine  annonnced  In  the  Beagan 
rase  and  subsequent  cases  should  be  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  language  In  the 
Federal  Incorporation  act,  could  deprive  the  States  of  all  powers  of  any  char- 
acter whatsoever  over  any  railroad  to  any  extent  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Till'  plini  IIS  jii'Iually  propowil  by  tin-  rnllronds  Is  to  deprivf  the  States,  "al 
lircspiit,"  nf  all  such  i>inver>i.  with  the  exceiilion  imly  of  Ihe  power  to  tax  and 
the  power  to  enact  "  nonvltal "  police  r^utatlons. 

The  effect  of  the  railroad  plan  on  the  financial  structures  of  the  railroads 
tlieinselvi>H  Is  a  matter  which  requires  the  most  serious  consideration.  The 
rallriiud  plan  provides.  In  efTect,  that  the  new  Feileral  Railroad  Corporation 
sliali  take  over  the  property  of  the  existing  State  railroad  corporations,  subject 
t<>  the  I'ntire  DutKtundinu  Indi'btedness,  and  that  the  new  Federal  Railroad 
4^>rp<irntiiin  shall  issut'  Its  capital  stock  to  an  amount  ei|ual  to  the  entire  oai- 
sranding  capital  stock  of  the  State  railroad  corporation.  Whatever  water  eiist^ 
in  the  iiiilroad  stuck  now  outstanding  Is  to  be  perpetuated,  through  the  act  ot 
tin-  FiHlcrul  liovcmnieiii.  In  the  new  capital  stock  which  la  to  be  Issued  by  the 
new  Federiil  corporations. 

.\.«  hereinbefore  pointed  out,  the  Newlands  plan  provided  that  the  propert; 
of  tlic  extstlug  Stnte  railroad  corporations  should  be  transferred  to  the  ne« 
KtHlo'al  I'oilroad  corporations  on  the  basis  of  the  Issue  of  the  new  Federal 
<'iir porn t ions  nf  sccurltieB  not  In  excels  of  the  fair  value  of  the  pn^rtj 
wlilih  Is  t"  be  transferred.  This  woulii  seem  to  be  not  merely  a  fair  propo- 
sition, but  also  a  very  neces.«!ary  step  In  order  to  establish  sound  imll- 
roal  floancial  structures  In  lieu  of  many  which  are  now  unsound.  However, 
when  Mr.  Alfred  I'.  Thoin,  who  nppears  In  behalf  of  the  railroads  before  ttM 
Ncwliinds  Joint  committee,  was  asked  by  Senator  Cummins  whether  tiie  railroad* 
would  be  willing  to  limit  the  issue  of  securities  by  the  new  Federal  corporatlona 
to  the  fair  value  ot  the  property,  Mr.  Thorn  flatiy  refused  to  entertain  such  a 
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propiisltlou,  stating  that  thp  iHsue  of  securities  equivalent  ouir  to  the  fair  value 
of  the  raflroad  proptirtlw;  "would  reHult  in  the  flnnnclal  ruin  of  ttie  world." 
I  Trflnscrlpt.  p.  399.) 

Mr.  Tlioni  sufq;eHte<l.  In  reply  tn  tlip  nrKuuietit  tlint  It  wouki  be  most  inad- 
i'isiililt>  to  Imvc  the  Fi>dei')il  Uoveriiiiient  eimipel  the  Issutf  hy  the  new  Federal 
tori Hirat Ions  of  larxe  iiniounin  of  str)<;k  In  pxc^sb  of  the  fair  value  of  the  prop- 
i*rty.  that  the  iie\t'  nUxk  niifjht  lie  issued  without  par  value  anil  that  in  this 
way  tile  rtltfloiilty  uilKltt  he  ovpiyNinip.  However,  as  Senator  Cummins  pointed 
out.  siii'h  a  solution  of  thp  problem  would  "almply  delude  the  country."  One 
^if  the  chief  causes  of  the  flnauH&l  dlfllculttea  in  which  many  of  the  railroads 
now  tlnii  (lieniKPlvcs  Is  that  tlieir  outstanding!  securltlps  are  lurjtply  in  excess 
of  the  fair  value  of  their  property.  Additional  funds  fiw  cnpltHi  exi:*'""tHres 
<nn  not  l>e  se<-urpd  by  these  ralirouds  from  the  sale  of  bonds  f<)r  the  reason 
that  the  amount  of  bonds  already  uutstandinf;  is  equivalent  to  or  greater  than 
the  fair  value  of  thp  pi-operty,  niir  ran  such  funds  he  seeiired  from  the  sale  of 
<ai>ital  stuck  for  the  reiison  tlial  tliere  is  little  or  no  e<iulty  at  pi-esent  liehlnd 
ilip  exlstlnc  capital  sto<-k  and  no  possibility,  under  Just  and  rensoiaible  ratPR. 
<>l  earning  subhiantfal  dividends  to  he  palil  on  new  rnpitni  fdiH-k  In  addliion  to 
capital  stock  which  was  Issued  by  the  railroads  for  little  or  no  considenitlon. 
rile  Isisue  of  capital  st(K-k  v.lthout  par  value  In  lieu  of  the  <-apltii1  sKkK  now 
outstaudiDR  would  not  add  a  single  dollar  to  the  value  of  tlie  pr<iiipi-iy  or 
lncrea.se  by  n  single  dollar  the  amount  of  net  parnlntm  available  for  dlvldpnds 
■  III  lapltal  slock,  or  In  any  way  Improve  the  present  linanclal  structure  of  the 
i-ailronds.  Unless  the  Invpstors  of  our  country  ai'p  "deluded."  as  suscpstpd  hy 
Senator  Cummins,  tliey  will  be  very  slow,  as  lonif  as  the  financial  structures 
of  these  railroads  remain  us  they  are,  lo  purchase  additional  securities,  either 
■•ond.s  or  capital  stoek.  These  c(nnnienls,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  railroads 
whose  financial  structures  are  sound. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  suuKfsteil  by  the  railroads  may  Involve  most  serious 
(onsequpnces  with  reference  lioth  to  future  railroad  rates  and  to  the  jtrlce  which 
ihp  Fedeial  aovprnnienf  will  ultimately  pay  for  the  property  of  the  rallroadii. 
As  already  pointed  out,  the  new  capital  stork  is  to  be  Isaueil.  In  effect,  under 
compulsion  of  the  Fetleral  (Jovernuieut.  Will  not  tlip  railroads  therefore  urge, 
under  these  clrcumstance.s,  that  the  Government  Is  estopped  from  clalrainB  that 
the  |)roperl>'  of  the  railroads  Is  woi'th  less  than  thp  nmnimt  of  the  Be<-urttles 
Ihp  issue  of  which  was  thus  compelled''  Is  this  not  one  of  the  real  reasons  for 
the  plan  of  Federal  Incorporallon  pro|H>8ed  hy  the  rnilroadsV  Is  it  not  their 
desire  to  lay  the  foundation  for  hereaftpr  urging  Increases  in  rates  on  the 
basis  of  the  securities  to  he  Issued  umler  eompulsion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? And.  furthermore,  are  tliey  not  nitemptlng  to  lay  the  foundation,  for 
liereaflpr  claiming  a  high  valup,  liaised  on  the  issue  of  sucli  spcurltlps.  whpn 
the  people  of  the  trnlted  States  Unally  purchase  (his  pnnwrty?  In  either  prent. 
this  aspect  of  the  railroad  [iliiu  Is  worthy  of  the  miwt  careful  consideration 
from  the  American  people. 

In  ray  opinion,  entirely  apmrt  from  other  fentuifs  of  the  plan,  the  railroad 
proposal  should  nevpr  be  adopted  ex<'ei>l  tm  the  basis  of  the  limitation  of  the 
issue  of  the  new  securities  to  Ihe  fi'ir  valup  of  the  property  and  on  the  basis 
of  a  proper  relationship  hetwi-en  the  various  classes  of  spcurltlps. 


The  representatives  of  the  ralli-onds  bpforp  the  Npwlands  cimunlttee  re^ 
|)eatedly  admlttnd  that  thpy  can  iicconipll^'h  by  direct  IpRlslntlou.  such  as  hy 
thp  amendment  of  the  Interstate  connnercp  act.  pvorything  which  they  hojie  tu 
accomplish  by  the  Indirect  Instrumentality  of  Federal  lncor[>orntlon.  This 
admission  la  subject  lo  the  iiualillnttlon  that  It  may  be  possible,  under  a  Fed- 
eral incorporation  act  i«ssi!d  In  the  pxerclsp  of  the  niilltiiry  powpr  and  the 
power  to  establish  |>ost  roads,  to  takp  from  the  Slates  powers  which  could  not 
be  taken  from  them  under  the  cimuiienv  ciiiuso  of  thp  Federal  Constitution  as 
It  now  reads. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  control  of  the  issue  of  railroad  securities.  Mr. 
Thoui  has  repeatedly  admitted  that  exelusive  Federal  control  of  such  issues 
can  Just  as  effectively  be  estahllsiied,  a.s  n  matter  of  law,  by  the  iiassa^'  of  the 
Rayburn  bill  or  somi'  other  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  act  as  hy 
providing  a  plan  of  Federal  Incorporation  of  the  railroads. 

Then  why  do  the  railroads  udvocote  the  enactment  of  tiie  indirect  means  of 
Federal  Incorporation  when  they  can  just  as  readily  accomplish  their  purpose 
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by  dealing  dtrectly  and  openly  by  tnuending  the  interstate  c 
Iwaiise  they  think  that  they  cnn  more  readily  awomiillsli  tliulr  purpose  by  Iwll- 
rect  means  which  are  not  cleiirly  seen  nnd  understood  than  by  direct  action  In 
the  open?  The  only  answer  given  by  the  railroads  Is  that  before  bankers  would 
purchase  niUroad  securities  Issued  oinler  Federal  control  thereof  e8tabli3hi<d  by 
Bmendment  to  the  Interstate  commerce  act  they  would  insist  on  baring  Ih* 
legality  uf  such  amendment  established  by  a  decision  ut  tbe  Supreme  Conn  of 
U»e  United  States.  The  railroads  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  If  Fedenil 
Incorporation  were  effecte<l,  these  same  bankers  «ould  purchase  railroad  socuri- 
tles  thereafter  Issued  without  cjuestlonlng  tie  l«nillty  of  the  machinery  pnv 
vided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

These  iirRumenta  of  the  railroads  are,  In  my  opinion,  by  no  means  persuasive. 
It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  mutter  to  take  to  the  Supreme  Coun  <>( 
the  United  Stales  a  lest  case  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
CouBress  may,  by  direct  amendment  of  the  Interstate  commer<e  act,  provide 
for  exclusive  or  aay  other  regulation  of  the  Issue  of  railroad  securities.  Sui- 
utes  Involving  Important  changes  In  matters  afTectlng  proi)erty  interests  a.-^ 
well  as  human  rights  are  constantly  passed  by  the  Fwlernl  Congress,  nnii  In 
due  course  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  passes  tiiereon,  adjudi- 
cating all  questions  of  doubt.  The  moNt  signal  tveakuess  in  tbls  position  ol 
the  railroads  Is  their  aasumptloD  that  no  litigation  would  follow  tbe  adnptlno 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  tbe  railroad  plan  of  rompuIs<)ry  incorporation  of 
ill!  tbe  railroads.  If  this  plan  Is  uiloptttl.  I  predict  that  there  will  foti.w 
thereon  the  greatest  Hood  of  raiiroiid  litigation  which  the  T'nitetl  States  ha* 

The  only  reason  ur;feil  by  tbe  railroads  In  favor  of  accompli slilng  their  |>ur- 
l>ise  Indirectly  Instead  of  directly  Is  the  desire  of  these  bankers  to  have  tbe 
lndlre<'t  method  adopted  rather  than  the  direct  method.  This  reason.  In  luj 
opinion.  Is  entirely  unsatisfactory  from  the  public  point  nT  view. 


Finally.  1  desire  to  suggest  a  few  general  conclusions  on  tbe  subject  of  Feileml 
Incorporation  of  the  railroads. 

1.  It  can  not  be  said,  as  a  general  pror>osltlon,  that  Foleral  lncc)rp<)rarli«i 
(>f  the  railroads  Is  neceK-sarliy  inherently  good  or  bad.  For  Instance,  n  plan 
i>f  Fe«leral  Inconxiration  of  the  railroads  under  which  tlie  amount  of  ''Ui- 
standing  securities  would  be  retluceil  to'  a  reasonable  amount,  the  flnancfal 
structures  of  the  railroads  1mprove<l,  and  their  ability  to  secure  the  tiecessarj- 
I'ddittonal  funds  enhanced,  without  at  the  same  time  taking  away  from  tbe 
States  their  powers  over  essentially  kfcal  matters,  would  be  regardeil  ■»  n 
good  plan  hy  many  public-spirited  citizens  who  regard  tbe  present  ral)r<iad  plan 
as  essentially  bail.  Hence  it  Is  netvssiirii-  In  jtasslng  judgment  on  a  plan  of 
Federal  incon>oritrion  of  tbe  railroad-;  to  consider  the  details  of  llie  particular 
plan  presented  and  then  to  delerniliie  wbether  that  plan,  with  its  details.  \s 
or  Is  not  desirable. 

2.  The  pliin  of  Federal  Incoritoration  now  |)rescnte<l  hy  the  r»ltni«ds  h. 
In  ni,v  opinion,  distinctly  against  the  public  interest.  It  Is  calculated  to  br«ife 
down  the  entire  niHchlnery  of  public  ri^ilatlon  without  in  any  dt^ree  linprovlne 
the  unsound  Hnaiiclal  structures  from  which  many  of  the  railroads  are  sulfer- 
Ing.  Furthermore,  it  has  Inherent  lu  it  grave  dangers  to  future  riites  awl  I" 
the  future  prlw  to  be  paid  bv  tlie  Federal  Government  for  the  propertit's  i-f 
the  rnltronds,  as  hereinbefore  pointed  out. 

S.  The  entire  purpose  at  the  railroad  plan  would  seem  lo  l>e  to  e«-upe  rvsa- 
latlon  by  tlie  States  and  to  ppri>etunte  the  existing  railroad  se<'urltleN.  Unless 
tlicse  purtwses  are  commendable,  the  [ilan  certainly  should  iiol  l>e  adopreil. 

4.  When  Ihe  fr.iniework  of  ii  Fedenil  IncoiiHiratlon  aci  has  itnw  been  pm 
videil,  even  though  necessary  qualifications  and  Ilmltalloas  are  at  first  contained 
therein.  It  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  subsequent  Congress  to  strike  out  tbr 
ijuallficatlnns  and  limitations  so  that  the  railroad  puri)o»e  will  he  completely 
accompli  sited. 

J.  No  convincing  reiison  bus  lieeii  slimi  n  why  such  legislation  as.  may  wnv 
he  desirable  should  not  be  rnactol  directly  by  amendment  of  tbe  Intprstntr 
nwnmerce  act  or  other  direct  legislation  Instead  of  by  the  indirect,  dpi-iou* 
method  pro|Mised  by  tbe  railroads. 


by  Google 
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Boston,  Febntary  8, 1917. 
Hon,  W.  C.  Adahboti, 

CAolrman,  Wathington,  D.  G. 

Dbab  Sib:  There  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  Govemiuent  to  Improve  the  service 
offered  by  the  rallroada  of  this  country  and  at  the  smne  time  give  a  stability  oT 
VDlue  to  railroad  securities  tliat  I  am  confldent  th?  present  admlDlatratlon 
would  carry  out  If  the  iinportaace  of  tbe  advautaiEes  to  I*e  Kalned  conld  be 
dearly  shown.  To  accomplish  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressloK  you  on  this 
8ub}ect 

Whether  or  not  the  Adamson  bill  proves  to  be  unconstitutional  It  Is  bound 
to  prove  a  burden  for  all  railroads  of  t^ts  country.  There  Is  bound  to  be  nn 
increase  of  salaries  and  railroad  employees,  no  matter  which  way  the  question 
Is  decided.  Certain  of  our  railroads,  such  as  the  New  Torb  Central  and  Penn- 
sylvanla,  have  be4>n  making;  large  profits  handling  export  business  brotiKht 
about  by  die  war.  Ballruads  like  those  mentioned  can  afTord  for  the  time  being 
to  meet  the  additional  demand,  but  such  Is  not  the  case  with  the  average  roads. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  Oovernm^it  do  In  connection  with  the  freight 
cars  Is  that  they  shiiuhl  take  the  position  practically  the  same  as  the  Pullman 
Co.  now  occupies  In  the  sleeping-car  business;  that  Is,  the  Government  will 
control  all  the  freight  cars  of  this  country.  The  amonnt  of  money  saved  to  the 
railroad,  If  such  an  arrungement  were  made  effective,  would  run  Into  hundreds 
itf  minions,  and  the  advantages  offered  to  the  public  and  shipper  would  be 
enormous. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about  2.500,000  freight  cam,  worth  about  $3,000,- 
OO0.OU0.  These  f-nrs,  according  to  a  statement  recently  made  by  President  L.  F. 
I>oree,  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  are  employed  for  transportation  only  a  little 
■  ivei'  2  hours  out  of  every  '24.  If  the  management  of  these  cars  were  In  Oovern- 
ment  hands,  say  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  bureaus  lotatwl  In  our  principal  cities,  the  efficiency  of  the  cara  would  be 
doubled.  It  Is  plalnl.v  evident  that  If  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Bangor,  Me.,  has 
H  I'ennaylvanla  car  on  Its  track,  and  nt  the  same  time  there  is  a  Boston  &  Maine 
car  on  the  Pennsylvania  system,  there  could  be  an  Immediate  offset  If  the  plan 
proposed  were  In  force,  In8t«ad  of  empty  cars  being  returned,  as  Is  the  present 
way  of  handling  business.  As  a  result  of  present  conditions  43  per  cent  of  the 
frelglit  cars  of  thiw  country  are  Imndled  as  empty  ndle'nge.  Furthermore,  the 
Government  control  would  mean  the  standarrttzatlon  of  freight  cara.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  18,500  different  parts  In  a  freight  car,  and  If  they  were  of 
one  standard  make  the  delay  caused  by  repairs,  now  a  very  serious  Item,  would 
be  cut  In  half.  Furthermore,  the  average  freight  car  has  a  capacity  of  40  tons, 
but  the  average  loading  of  same  is  only  about  12  tons.  If  these  cars  weie  held 
under  one  ownership  this  loading  could  be  largely  Increased,  f^ars  could  be 
readily  moved  to  a  point  where  the  density  of  profit  would  require  them  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  just  as  the  Pullman  cars  are  shifteil  south  in  the  winter 
and  track  north  for  the  summer  months. 

If  this  plan  were  put  Into  effect  It  would  increase  the  earning  power  of  the 
freight  i-ars  33i  per  cent,  which  would  equal  the  addition  of  SKO.OOO  freight  cars 
to  the  transportation  se^^■lce  In  the  United  States. 

What  I  propose  Is  that  a  corporation  be  formed  and  plai'etl  under  the  control 
of  the  Inlerstate  Commerce  Commission,  this  rorporatUni  to  rantrul  all  tha 
freight  equipment  In  the  United  States,  charge  a  revenue  for  every  car,  and  pay 
rental  to  the  different  roads  for  the  use  of  the  car.  This  concern,  being  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government,  could  borrow  money  for  new 
car  equipment  at  mu<'h  lower  rates  than  p  ss  b  n      e  New  York 

Central  and  Pennsylvania  to  do  at  the  prese        m 

This  will  naturally  raise  the  question.  Why    s         a  a       ads  <lo  not  do 

this  themselves  If  it  has  so  many  advantag  a      Th    hn  n  hat  the  rivalry 

among  railroads  Is  so  great  that  the  desi        n  rt         h         ong  roads  to 

maintain  the  advantage  over  the  smaller    oad     b  a       ger  supply  of 

cars  to  offer  the  shippers.  Is  so  strong  that   ha  fl      ab         any  changes, 

although  the  advantages  to  them  would  be  enormous 
Very  truly,  yoars, 
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The  Chaibman.  A  friend  of  mine  has  compiled  the  foUowiiur  state- 
ment, which  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  record : 

n  Ji'«tJl?f^*'t!!'  "'*  *'"'*  ''•=«I''«"''  Rfl'lwad  durlnc  tl.e  past  three  years  hts 
ofifT  nif  ^ir^""^"  ^''Ploy'-'ent  of  21.000  freight  cars  dally  (s«-  Eshihit  li 
x?ft  ^  1  %  ^""'iJ^S^  "  *'«"y  ''^^'^S^  "'  45  cents  per  csr  (see  Exhibit  111  or 
S10.500  per  dny  or  $3  832.000  per  y™r,  and  one-third  of  this  «,ulpment  Is  required 
tocarrj  on  the  L.  C.  L.  business,  averaging  but  5  tons  to  the  cor. 

It  Is  conaervatlvely  estimated  that  this  tmffic  la  actually  carrltnl  at  a  loss  of 
over  ?10  per  car  (see  Exhibit  31.  Taking  the  number  of  c«rs  of  this  class  of 
traffic  handled  In  191S  it  wlU  show  an  actual  loss  to  the  road  of  about  $1  7M000 

An  increase  In  rates  will  not  affect  materially  the  earnings  on  this  class  of 
fre  ght  as  It  is  plainly  evident  It  Is  Impossible  to  carry  without  loss  5  tons  of 
freight  In  a  40-ton  car  without  ijelng  compensated  for  the  cost  of  the  car  as  It  1- 
to  carry  five  passengers  in  a  coach  and  ask  for  a  revenue  tliat  «lll  oomrH-ossH- 
for  the  service  rendered. 

This  leMs-than-carload  nicrchandlse  business  must  be  carried,  the  shippers' 
demands  make  It  Impossible  to  load  more  than  5  tons  to  the  car,  ami  this  serrlw 
la  the  expensive  traffic  of  the  road.  It  means  a  loading  cost  of  40  cents  per  ton 
for  manual  labor;  the  furnishing  of  expensive  terminals  requiring  contlauil 
Improvements  and  expansion;  It  means  an  unloading  cost  of  40  ceots  per  ton* 
a  snitching  chaise  of  $3  per  day  ;  and  the  continual  .lelav  to  fr»>ight  trains  for 
nnloadlng  and  setting  off  cars. 

The  slow  movement  of  freight  on  the  Pere  Marquette  Is  largelv  due  to  the 
merchandise  freight  handled.  This  general  merchandise  traffic  averages  abom 
7  miles  |)er  hour  on  account  of  unloading  delays. 

This  L.  C.  L.  merchandise  of  5  tons  loaded  Into  one  car  Is  often  divided  np 
among  as  many  as  250  shippers,  and  averages  between  00  end  70  to  the  car,  nv 
tliat  this  additional  tariff  will  average  from  7  cents  to  10  cents  per  consUnK*. 
and  In  many  instances  as  low  as  2  cents  to  4  cents. 

It  Is  clearly  evident  It  is  neither  right  nor  just  that  the  owners  of  the  propertj 
or  the  shippers  of  carload  freight  should  be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  that  Is 
forced  upon  them  through  the  carrying  of  this  class  of  trafllc  at  thin  enormoao 
loss.  With  the  revenue  aaked  for  there  would  still  be  a  loss  incurred  amouDtlDe 
to  over  S4  per  car  on  ekch  car  of  L.  C.  L.  business  handled.  A  similar  sltuatton 
would  arise  If  the  road  gave  free  passes  to  one-third  of  its  passengers  and  ex- 
pected the  property  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  tiie  passengers  to  Itenr  tbf 
total  cost  of  operation. 


]!»13r  NDmber.      ly]4:  Naubrr 

July  22 . 23.198  January  7 23.5B 

August22 23,880  January  22 24,326 

September  10 20,039  Februarj-  7 _  24.826 

September  22 „.  2.^,818  February  21  .__ _..  24,2<S 

October  8 —  26,455  March  fl 23,W 

October  22 25,481 

December  8 23,497 

December  22 22.910 

Uully  averase.  24,457, 

I  Itave  calle<l  the  average  immlKT  of  cars  on  the  line  21,000  per  day,  ailowlDg 
3,457  to  be  considered  baO-onler  cars,  which  Is  2,000  more  than  should  be  op 
the  road  under  ordinary  conditions. 

No  report  has  been  niiidc  to  the  Amerinm  Railway  Association  since  March 
9,  1914. 
October  22,  1914. 
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EXHIBIT    2. 

r  co«t  of  rarM  oiiniil  by  the  Pvrr  Marquctlv  Co.  on  line  per  iliifi. 


lulf  nst  B(  5)  ptr  CNir 
IMprecisUaD  al  8  per 

Tzuurance  ,-■---.,-- _ 


Per 

SO-00 
TS.OO 

B.OO 

W1.S2 

OrTOBM  23,  1914. 


Boct"  for  $10  loHK — /'c-c  Mar<juftle. 

Loading  cost,  35  cents  |iHr  tiui,  average  of  Ti  tona  per  i-ar |1.  7.") 

AveiiifM'  cost  to  unload  guni-ral  nteri^bnnillHe  In  passliiK  trnlii  in  To  cfnrs 
piT  Ion,  or  p*T  wir _ -..    3.75 

(It  i-untn  iihiiul  $4  |ht  hour  to  delay  it  Iik'hI  iiiercliurulise  fivlKlit  irain 
lM«uUKe  tit  ilie  lilghfr  rate  of  wauex  |>flld  to  thi»  crew  than  to  other  frplRlil 
train  crews,  ax  well  as  additional  man  to  train.) 

Cost  of  BWltcWug .     S.O0 

Averjigp  iier  dieni  of  5  ria.vs,  at  45  cents _ _.  .   ..       2. 2S 

Average  cost _ 10.75 

Average  earnlnfra  on  inerelmndtse  fretght,  per  car 15.00 

Balnnre  to  [la.v  for  nvpraf!!'  haul  of  IM  miles 4.  2"> 

It  costs  over  »16  to  haul  a  lar  of  frpiclit  l-W  miles 16.(10 

Leaving  a  loss  per  car  to  roiid  of 11.75 

Without  tiiking  Into  iron sidonit ion  interest  and  tasen  on  freight  houses  or  the 
malntenunce  of  same,  nnd  not  considering  <iist  of  clnlnis,  which  iiveragen  nbont 
64  cents  per  car. 

October  23,  1914. 


r.  W,  J.  Mrn-r-iN. 

Gfiieial  Tragic  Miiruigcr.  I}.  <f  H.  ( 
Pf^R   Sir:   Yours  of  .Tai.nary  0,  yo 

0-.  Albany.  N.  Y, 
ir  file  5.VKi,  cost  ( 

r  hiindllng 

It  seems  .'Xlrcinel.v  difficult  to  dniw 

i-omiiai-lsons  hetwei 

n  any  two 

riillniads 
respecting  (heir  nier<-liandl«-  trallic,  Iwctiusc  of  tlie  difference  In  conditions  and 
character  of  traffli-  and  tlie  dlfTereiice  in  the  statistical  data  fmm  wldcli  the 
deductions  arc  drawn. 

<)n  the  Pen-  Maninefle  wo  keep  nit  leMM-tlian-cnrloud  Irafflc  under  the  Iieail  of 
merchandise.  AVe  also  kei-p  in  the  office  of  imr  suite rintt'ndent  of  tiansporturlim 
u  rei-ord  of  all  revenue  ciirs  loaded  iin  the  line  and  received  from  connections. 
showing  the  various  principal  commodities  and  merchandise  curs  septirately. 
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TakinK  thp  flsral  rear  wdUtg  June  30.  1916,  w*  show— 


•..ffl'S 


KDdlSe).. 


Revenue  od  mprchandtee S2,711.8ST.  IS 

Per  eenl  o(  tcUl  revenue 17.  M 

Average  haiil   (mllea) _ Ul.tt 

Ratf  per  ton  per  m 


rt«.4T 
13.-0 


,--  mile  all  freight  (centa) _..  .M 

All  revenue  IohcIs'  (tMO.623  ears) ptrear..  t!3.S« 

CarlMdB  (467.887  care) do-.  —  '■ 

MerchandlM   (172,736  carsj do.. 

McrcbandlHe  earned  18.7  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Merchandlae  aveTaged  to  load  5.7  tons  per  car. 

Twenty  prlneipal  stutiiiiiH  loailetl  in  one  ytur  im,T,'il  cars  of  mptrhHiiillie 
with  average  loadlnfc  of  6.3  tons. 

Chlcai^  loaded  7,012  cars,  with  average  luad  of  T.iiS  tontt. 

Detroit  loaded  14,080  cars,  with  average  load  of  7.48  tonti. 

Taking  the  118.751  loaded  at  the  principal  stations  anil  the  23,4.16  rur* 
received  ft^m  connections,  we  haTe  142,207  cars  accounted  for  out  of  a  total  iff 
172.736.  This  leaves  only  30,529  loada  to  have  oi-lgltiated  at  all  other  statlnnti 
There  la  prohably  a  Blight  duplication  of  cars  where  through  luadti  from  con- 
nections pam  through  a  junction  like  Detnilt  and  are  )>artly  unloaded,  hut  tbf» 


What  seems  to  me 
hoodie  I  do  not  recal 
worked  somewhere. 

You  have  many  such  cant  coming  on  at  MechanlCRville  and  olT  at  BinKtiamtuti. 
iind  prohably  separate  your  carloads  of  through  merchandise  from  the  other 
11-erchandlse  trafllc.  We  get  a  lot  of  long-haul  merchandise  from  Niagam 
I'rontier  to  I.udlnston,  Grand  Rapids,  etc.,  which  is  good  paying  traffic,  and  our 
<'hlcago  to  Michigan  merchandise  pays  well  (1T6  cars  In  first  nine  days  of  No- 
vemlx-r  averaged  to  pay  us  $35.71  jwr  car)  hut  our  trouble  lies  largely  in  tlw 
fact  that  our  jobbing  towns  are  so  near  together  In  Michigan  that  tlie  nveiup 
haul  la  low.  We  have  wholesale  distributing  houses  at  Detroit.  Toledo,  Chi- 
cago, Tensing,  Grand  Rapids,  Benton  Harbor,  Muskegon,  Port  Huron,  Bad  Aif. 
Saginaw,  Bay  City,  Manistee,  Traverse  City,  and  Petoskey.  1  once  checked  op 
the  Ij.  O.  L.  business  from  these  points  for  three  given  days,  separating  (be  too- 
nnge  Into  25.  m.  75,  100,  12.*^  etc.,  mile  zones,  and  In  some  cases  as  much  as  !« 
))er  <-eiit  moved  less  than  100  tulles. 

We  have  trletl  holding  over  cars  for  strotght  station  loads  and  then  b»\r 
thniugh  trains  set  them  out.  This  caused  no  great  Inconvenience  to  patroni 
but  did  bother  about  setting  of  cars  at  crowded  freight  houses  and,  in  a  iti.v. 
worked  a  hanlsblp  in  the  freight  house.  There  is  also  the  feature  of  moviiiit 
empties  into  the  country  stations  for  produce  out.  For  about  eight  monttis  Id 
normal  years  we  nei'd  cars  at  interior  points  and,  except  on  paper,  it  does  iiM 
cost  any  more  to  move  two  light  loads  than  one  heavy  and  an  empty  car.  ThK 
like  the  "  tariff,"  is  a  local  Issue. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that  we  could  not  get  much  united  action  on  iht* 
until  all  roads  kept  their  accounts  so  as  to  know  how  much  less-cnrtoad  irafBi- 
they  bandhil.    Fntll  they  ilo  that  they  will  .simply  be  groping  In  the  dark. 

i'nless  these  Items  an-  si'parated  In  our  accounts,  we  will  l>e  In  as  tiad  shsp^ 
as  a  irouiitrj-  merchant  who  does  not  know  wlilch  commodities  are  paying  pmfits 
or  which  departments  In  his  store  are  losing  money,  and  a  Kludy  of  cum  «r 
handling  less-carload  truffle  will  bf  a  waste  of  time  if  we  do  not  knuw  rlie 
speclflc  gross  Income  derived  from  it. 

We  show  that  it  costs  98  cents  a  ion  lo  handle  freighl  at  mir  Detroit  stail"n. 
It  coats  us  $1  a  ton  at  one  Chicago  ittallon,  and  about  this  at  our  mnin  Clilmi" 
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station  where  we  do  tbe  work  and  pay  the  reot,  etc.  Aaauiuint;  that  the  expense 
at  Interior  points  averages  one-tiaK  of  tble,  It  means  about  7)  cents  a  hundred 
out  of  our  13.7  cents  for  terminals  alone,  and  I  venture  tbt;  opinion  that  where 
Home  shipments  are  rehandled  several  tlniea  we  get  notlilug  out  of  it  after  payint; 
for  labor. 

1  stiall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  If  you  can  get  any  additional  iileas  or  Bugges- 
tlons  on  this  subject. 

Tours,  truly,  GtoROE  C.  Cohk. 

PEKA  &  Santa  ¥k  Railway  Ststku, 

Freight  Tbaitic  Depabtment, 

Chicago,  III..  January  8,  1917, 


Mr.  Geo.  C.  Conk, 

F.  T.  M.,  Pcre  Marquette  R.  R.  Co.,  Detroit,  -tficft. 

[>EAH  Sib:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  December  16,  file  3340,  inclosing  copy  of 
Mr.  Glenn  Wnrner'n  report  relative  to  the  transportation  of  less-carload  freight, 
I  tnvlte  your  attention  to  comments  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Oliver,  our  statistician.  In  hto 
letter  of  December  28,  copy  attached.  I  will  be  glad  If  you  will  ask  Mr.  Warner 
to  send  Mr,  Oliver  under  personal  cover  a  copy  of  bis  study. 

We  have  not  made  an  eshanstlve  Investigation  of  less-ci:  rload  traffic  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  but  since  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Missouri  Rlver-Nebraskn  rate  cases  we  are  giving  the  subject  of  terminal  cost 
more  thought,  particularly  In  connection  with  State  rate  cases.  I  may  say  that  it 
Is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  our  people  that  we  do  not  earn  much,  if  any- 
thing, above  cost  of  handling  ^liort-haul  less-carload  shipments,  particularly 
where  the  rates  are  divided  with  one  or  more  connecting  carriers,  I  think  the 
situation  Is  more  pronounced  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  than  west  thereof; 
note  our  average  haul  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  points  (practically  intrastate) 
Is  178  miles,  average  revenue  per  ton  $8.73  as  compared  with  your  total  average 
haul  of  157  miles  and  revenue  of  $2.64  per  ton.  The  measure  of  rates,  carload 
as  well  as  leas-carload,  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is,  of  course,  necessarily 
higher  than  east  thereof,  as  Illustrated  by  these  figures,  but  that  does  not  Indicate 
that  the  rates  In  Michigan  are  compeusatory.  Our  average  haul  all  L.  C.  L. 
traffic  Is  331  miles,  approximately  two  and  one-quarter  times  that  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  but  our  revenue  per  ton  is  more  than  three  and  one-half  times  as 
great  <$9.68  aud  $2.64  per  ton,  respectively).  Revenue  from  lei»-carload  freight 
Santa  Fe  System  lines  Hscsl  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  was  18,41  per  cent  of 
total  freight  revenue.  It  constitutes  a  much  larger  proportion  on  most  of  the 
eastern  roads.  Much  of  It,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a  burden  on  other  traffic,  owing 
prini.'lpully  to  terminal  costs  which  are  increasing  and  In  most  of  our  large  cities 
Increasing  all  out  of  proportion  to  increase  In  revenue  from  less-carloaii  traffic 
As  property  values  rise  In  Dallas,  Tei.,  for  example,  necessary  enlargement  of 
Id  and  out  freight  house  facilities  cost  much  more  than  heretofore.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  less-carlond  rates  for  short  hauls  might  be  substantially  In- 
creased even  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  without  being  detrimental  to  any  one. 

If  the  Nebraska  case  referred  to  has  not  come  to  your  attention,  beUe\'e  you 
will  find  tbe  espressJon  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  this  [wrticu- 
lar  point  very  Interesting. 

I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Warner's  study  and  will  be  glad  to  fural^  you 
with  any  data  which  we  may  hereafter  compile  In  relation  to  this  Interesting 
SDbJect. 

Yours,  truly,  F,  B.  Hocohtor. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sabta  Fe  Railway  System, 

Chicago,  December  28,  1916. 
Mr.  F.  B,  HouoHTOw, 

Freight  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  III. 

DCAitSn:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  December  22,  file  S-644670,  and  returning 

Inclosures  tn  regard  to  the  analysis  nuiiA'  of  lefi.«-tlian -carload  freight  traffic  on 

the  Fere  Marquette.    Tiic  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Warner  In  this  report 

appear  to  be  conservative  and  I  believe  that  they  could  be  substantiated  without 
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dlfRciilty.  Willie  tlie  report  only  covers  one  train  for  one  day,  tlie  revenue  per 
ton  per  mile  xecured  on  tlic  business  huiidled  by  this  train  was  so  much  greater 
tlian  tlie  average  revenue  secured  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Chat  the  test  would 
seem  to  be  conclusive.  I  am  not  In  accord,  however,  with  all  the  methods  used 
by  Mr.  Warner  in  his  analysis  and  were  we  making  an  analyBls  of  L.  C.  L.  costs 
for  this  company  we  would  proceed  under  an  entirely  different  formula,  whWi, 
however,  would  probably  not  yield  a  result  tar  different  from  that  arrived  atbj 
Mr.  Warner. 

We.  have  made  uo  analyses  of  the  cost  of  handlhif;  L.  C.  L.  freight  on  the  IIdm 
of  this  company,  but  from  partial  date  which  have  been  compiled  In  the  post, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  terminal  costs  for  handling  I^.  C.  L.  freight  at  Btatlom 
would  range  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  without  any  allowance  for  taxes  or  retun 
upon  investment.  In  order  to  allow  for  these  last  two  Items,  this  coat  should 
l>e  Increased  by  50  per  cent,  making  the  full  cost  $3  to  *450  per  ton,  eidoslTr 
of  the  haulage  service,  or,  in  other  words,  the  expense  attachable  to  transporl- 
itig  the  freight  between  stations.  This  Indicates  that  our  very  short-haul  rate*, 
say  under  lOU  miles  as  n  group,  are  unremuneratlve. 

The  revenues'for  the  less-t  ban-earl  on  d  service  on  the  Pere  Marquette  appear 
to  be  very  low,  Indicating  that  not  only  are  their  local  Michigan  rates  coo- 
Hscatory,  but  that  they  must  receive  Inadequate  divisions  on  Joint  tntfflc.  or  at 
any  rate  participate  In  Joint  traffic  on  which  the  rates  are  Inadequate.  Below 
is  shown  the  average  haul,  the  average  revenue  i)er  ton  per  mile,  and  tbe 
average  revenue  per  ton  for  I,.  C.  L.  freight  on  the  Pere  Marquette  train  No, 
72,  fealure<l  In  llr.  Warner's  report,  and  on  L.  C.  L.  traffic  handled  on  their 
entire  line  In  1014  compared  with  I..  C.  L.  traffic  handled  on  certtiln  se<-ti0TUi  ot 
Che  Santa  Fe. 
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Bants  r«  L,  C.  h.  tntOc  (liu): 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  above  tiiat  the  Pere  Ifarquette  must  be  losing  inou^ 
from  Its  L.  V.  h.  traffic,  but  the  same  statement  does  not  necessarily  apply  to 
the  total  L.  C.  I.,  business  of  this  company,  as  It  will  be  observe*!  that  n1th  « 
haul  more  than  twice  as  grwit  as  on  the  Pere  Marquette  (331  as  compared  with 
l.">7),  we  repelved  a  revenue  per  ton-nille  almost  twice  as  great  (2.92  as  cmn- 
twred  with  1.071.  If  a  full  analysis  was  made  of  our  L.  C.  L.  trafllc  and  It 
wiiH  disclosed  that  this  business  as  a  whole  was  not  contributing  a  fair  propw- 
tlon  of  the  revenue,  such  condition  would  undoubtedly  be  due  to  the  fact  tbil 
the  shoit-haut  rates  are  Inadequate,  the  results  under  some  of  which  Id  certaii 
States  are  given  above.  It  Is  difficult  to  IwUeve  that  I..  C.  L.  business  whi* 
ylelils  but  ?3.25  per  ton  for  a  haul  of  38  miles  in  Missonrl,  or  $4.25  for  74  mllM 
hi  KatLsas.  or  $3.20  for  80  miles  In  Oklahoma,  or  $4.S6  for  106  miles  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  ?i>.10  for  101  miles  in  Texas,  all  of  which  Involved  two  termlml 
services  for  each  shipment  and  transportation  between  stntlons  on  hlgh-<v»4 
IiH-nl  trains,  would  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  property  usml  In  tbe  business. 

In  this  connection  It  la  desired  to  cull  attention  to  tbe  opinion  of  the  Intersiait 
(*ommerce  Commission  In  tbe  Missouri  RIver-Nehrnaka  cases  {40-ICC-201I 
where,  after  consideration  of  <llrcct  station  terminal  costs,  the  commission  fixed 
clasH  rates  for  the  Initial  dlstaiu'es  very  materially  higher  than  has  been  tli«1 
by  the  commission  In  any  previous  case.  Similar  action  was  also  taken  by  ilif 
conunlaslon  in  Its  last  <ipInlon  in  Hie  Shreveport  case  (41-ICC-83)  after  cob- 
sideration  of  n  certain  evidence  relating  to  station  terminal  cost. 

Mr.  Warner's  reiKirt  Is  most  interesting,  and  I  would  be  very  mucli  ohliffcl 
If  you  could  secure  a  copy  of  same  for  my  personal  information. 
Tours,  truly, 

G.  W.  OuvEKfSMUlMati. 

..._,  ,.,,Gooylc 


INTKKSTATE  AJ^I)  FUKEIUN  TRAiNSPORTATION-GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL  Am  REGULATIOiN". 


MONDAY,  HAT  7,   1917. 

United  States  Senate, 
Joint  CoMMiTTta:  on  Interstate  Comhehce, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

The  joint  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a,  m.,  Hon.  William  C. 
AdamsoD'  (vice  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  Tlie  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Thorn,  will  you  present  the  witness? 

Mr.  Thom.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  asketl  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  is 
chairman  of  our  committee,  to  present  the  witness. 

The  ViOE  Chairman.  The  committee  was  called  in  extraordinary 
session  this  morning  at  the  suggestion  of  some  gentlemen  who  sug- 
gested that  there  was  an  English  witness  who  desired  to  leave  the 
countrj'  in  a  short  while,  and  we  might  lose  the  benefit  of  his  t«sti- 
mony  unless  he  was  heard  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Tkumbuli-.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  ap- 
preciate the  special  session  that  voii  are  having,  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  introduce  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth.  of  London,  wlio  is  a 
distinguished  writer  on  railway  economics.  He  commenced  coming 
to  America  in  1890,  and  lias  been  here  a  dozen  times,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  man  in  our  acquaintance  who  is  better  informed  about 
governmental  relations  with  railways  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  world  than  he. 

He  has  served  on  different  commissions  in  England;  he  was  on 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Accidents,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Irish  Railways;  he  served  on  tlie  Departmental  Committee 
(•n  Light  Railways,  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Railway  Ac- 
counts; he  was  a  delegate  of  the  British  Government  to  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Congress  at  Washington  in  1905,  a  delegate  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  International  Railway  Congress  at  Berne 
in  1910,  and  but  for  a  little  unpleasantness  with  Germany  might 
have  been  a  delegate  to  the  International  Congress  in  Prussia  in 
1915.  He  gave  evidence  here  before  the  Elkins  committee  in  1905, 
and  he  was  liefore  the  Hadley  Commission  on  Issuance  of  Railway 
Securities  in  1909.  He  has  recently  been  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada  because  of  liis  having  been  appointed  on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Canada  to  make  a  report  upon  the  railway  situation  of 
tliat  country.  The  commission  to  report  on  the  Canadian  railways 
consists  of  three  members,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  (chairman) ;  Mr.  Acworth,  of  London:  and  Sir  Henry 
Drayton,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission. 
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I  have  here  an  extract  from  "  Certified  copy  of  a  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  approved  by  the  deputy  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Governor  General  on  the  13th  of  July,  1916." 
This  was  in  Canada  [reading] : 

The  Commltle*'  of  the  Privy  Council  huve  had  before  them  a  report, , dated 
12tJi  June,  1916,  from  the  rlKht  hoDorable  the  prime  minister,  sobmlttlnK  that 
It  bi^amp  netvssury  nt  the  rwwni  session  of  Parllameut  to  make  provlfdoo  for 
nsslMtonce  by  loan  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Paciflc  Railway  Co.  and  to  the  Ctnt- 
■dlan  Northern  Railway  Co.  in  onler  that  such  companies  mlEbt  be  enabled  to 
meet  current  oMiKatlons  and  to  provide  for  payment  of  Interest  on  outnandlo; 
securities. 

Having  regard  to  the  conditions  and  necesalttes  of  raliway  deTelopiDent  in 
-Canada,  the  prime  minister  Is  of  opinion  that  the  situation  should  t>e  considered 
in  a  comprehensive  way  and  that  a  thorough  Inquiry  should  be  made  by  » 
l>oard  of  the  blgliest  ability  and  experience. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are.  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  this 
special  session  to  hear  Mr.  Acworth.  which  is  now  or  not  at  tU. 
probably,  because  he  leaves  in  a  few  days  for  his  home  in  London, 
and  expects  to  go  after  that  to  Rhodesia,  in  South  Africa,*  to  make 
a  report  on  the  railways  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Acworth  can  remain  with  us  for  examination  and 
cross-examination  until  this  examination  is  fully  completed.  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Yes,  sir;  he  will  be  at  the  disposition  of  your  com- 
mittee and  subject  to  your  pleasure.  We  understand  that  Congress 
begins  its  session  at  12  o'clock  to-day. 

The  Vice  Chaibman.  The  House  meets  at  11  o'clock,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  have  Mr.  Acworth  begin  his  remarks  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ml'.  TnuMBULL.  And  then  we  will  determine  later  what  further 
information  you  want. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course,  a  witness  of  this  importance  ought  not  to  be 
just  skimmed  over. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Our  further  meetings  will  be  subject  to  the 
Action  of  the  committee.  You  would  not  like  to  have  a  night  meet- 
ing, would  you! 

Mr.  Trumbdia.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  like  that  very  much,  if  that 
would  not  be  oppressive  to  you. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  We  will  let  these  gentlemen  determine 
Among  themselves  whether  we  will  meet  to-night  or  not. 

{Tne  committee,  by  subsequent  action,  determined  to  meet  after 
recesK  to-day  at  8  o'clock  to-night.) 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  ACWOBTH,  ESO.,  LOHIWK,  EHOLAAD. 

Mr.  AcwoirrH,  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  say  in  the  first  place  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  courte^  of  the  committee  in  this  time  of  great 
stress  in  miding  any  time  to  listen  to  my  testimony?  I  heard  whit 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  said  to  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  I  will,  of 
■course,  put  myself  absolutely  at  your  disposition  in  the  matter. 

I  have  here — and  I  think  Mr.  Thorn  handed  it  around  to  the  com- 
mittee— a  paper  which,  as  the  committee  will  see,  is  sixty-odd  pages 
lon^,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  inflict  on  the  committee  the  readinir 
of  it,  but  rather  to  skeltonize  it  as  I  go  along,  and  if  any  member  of 
the  committee  wishes  to  ask  me  a  qu^ion  or  have  me  go  more  fullj 
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into  it.  of  coiii-se  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it,  quite  apart  from  any  question 
which  may  be  asked  afterwards. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Suppose  you  hand  it  to  the  reporfev,  and  it 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record. 

Mr.  AcwoRTM.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  what  the  committee 
wishes  in  that  resjiect. 

(The  paper  referred  to  appears  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Acworth's 
st»tement.) 

Senator  Cimminh.  Is  Mr.  Acworth  familiar  with  the  scope  of  the 
resolution  under  which  we  are  now  acting? 

Mr.  ArwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

iSenator  Cimmins.  And  you  propose  to  devote  yourself  Ui  one  or 
the  other  phases  of  that  resolution? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  naturally  do  not  propose  to  tell  the  citizens  of 
the  TTnitcd  States  how  they  should  nmnage  their  own  affnii-s.  That 
is  clearly  not  my  business.  All  I  propose  to  do  is  to  put  before,  you 
a  sketch"  of  the  history,  as  I  sec  it.  of  State  ownership  going  back- 
ward and  forward,  the  subject  of  State  ownership  in  other  countries. 
May  I  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  studying  this  subject  for 
30  years,  and  if  my  mind  has  naturally  got  a  bias  the  committee 
must  allow  for  that.  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  this,  as  far  as  I 
know,  an  impartial  statement  of  the  case.  Perhaps  I  may  say,  with- 
out giving  the  gentlemen's  names,  because  I  do  not  wiah  to  put  any 
responsibilitv  on  anybody  but  myself,  I  did  have  the  paper  gone  over 
by  two  gentlemen  of  dis-tinguished  position  on  this  subject,  one  in 
England  and  one  in  America,  to  see  if  they  could  catch  me  in  any 
errors.  One  of  them  made  no  criticisms  and  the  other  said  tliat  he 
thought  I  had  understated  the  case  with  reference  to  Switzerland  and 
pointed  out  some  figures  which  T  subsequently  embodied. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  witness  giving  the  names 
of  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  I  will  give  them,  certainly,  if  you  wi.sh  it. 

The  ViCK  Chairman.  The  witnes.s.  as  a  witness,  is  supposed  to  be 
talking  for  himself. 

Mr.  .\cwoRTH.  My  point  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility onto  anyhofly  else  for  my  work,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  myself. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  no  objection  to  giving  the  names  of  those  who 
concurred  with  yon  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  I  would  not  say  concurred  with  me:  it  was  to  this 
extent,  as  far  as  they  saw  the  evidence  was  accurate. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  special  importance  attaching  to  that.  Mr.  Acworth  is  stating 
what  conclusions  they  reached,  connected  with  his  own  testimony. 

Mr.  AcwoBTit.  I  would  not  want  to  say  conclusions.  They  might 
not  make  these  conclusions,  while  they  may  ac^^pt  the  facts  as  accu- 
rately stated. 

The  Vicr.  Chairman.  It  may  become  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  know  their  names,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  important  now, 

Mr.  Sims.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not 
^Tc  the  names. 
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Senator  Bobinson.  I  desire  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Acworth  be  per- 
mitted to  make  his  statement  and  that  we  reserve  that  question 
until  he  has  concluded  such  statement  as  he  desires  to  make. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  point  of  order  is  sustained.  That  is  the 
order  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  gentleman  mentioned  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
parties  was  English  and  one  American  and  that  they  have  gone  ov*r 
this  paper,  and  1  see  no  objection  to  his  giving  their  names. 

The  Vice  Chaibman.  He  only  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  inviting' 
criticism.    They  did  not  contribute  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims,  I  suppose  it  is  not  confidential ;  if  it  was,  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  the  fact. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  He  is  entitled  to  the  credit. 

Mr.  Acworth.  And  the  discredit,  sir. 

Mr.  Trumbull  has  mentioned  the  fact  that  only  in  the  last  two  or 
three  days  this,  which  is  our  official  report  to  the  Government  of 
Canada,  has  been  published,  and  clearly  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
discuss  Canada  anywhere  else.  Consequently,  you  will  not  find  Cana^U 
mentioned  in  this  paper,  except,  I  think,  there  is  one  mention  in  n 
footnote,  but  1  have  not  gone  into  any  history  in  Canada  for  that 
reason.  My  mouth  is  now  open,  if  any  member  of  the  committee 
wishes  to  ask  me  a  question.    If  so,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer. 

Now,  may  I  turn  to  the  paper  itself?  I  began  by  pointing  out  that 
railway  enterprise  began  simultaneously  in  England  and  in  America. 
The  natural  instinct  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  was  to  leave  thing? 
to  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  if  they  could  be  done  by  private 
enterprise,  and  accordingly  the  railways  began  as  a  private  enter- 
■  prise. 

I  think  at  the  outset  there  is  this  point:  The  railways  were  a  new 
kind  of  thing  because  they  combined  two  things;  they  combined  the 
building  and  maintaining  of  a  railroad,  which  had  always,  in  every 
country,  been  regarded  as  a  State  function,  with  the  operation  of 
traffic  on  that  road.  In  no  country  that  I  know  of  had  it  ever  be*n 
the  custom  for  the  Government  to  carry  traffic  on  the  road.  Tlie 
public  autliority  owned  the  road,  the  private  people  carried  the 
traffic,  wliether  freight  or  passengers.  In  railway  matters  you  conhi 
not  liave  independent  carriers  nmning  around  on  the  raiiwayj;  for 
obvious  practical  reasons. 

Therefore,  this  point  was  put  up  at  the  beginning,  "  Shall  the  iden 
of  the  State  owning  the  railroad  or  the  idea  of  the  private  person 
operating  the  railroad  prevail?  "  Well,  it  is  quite  clear  all  througli 
railway  history  that  the  question  of  whether  tne  Stat«  shall  operale 
the  railways  or  not  has  never  been  decided  on  the  abstract  question. 
It  has  always  been  a  question  put  to  the  individual  government. 
Under  the  circumstances  as  they  exist  to-day,  what  are  we  to  do 
about  it?  Tliis  report  of  ours  in  Canada  came  up  not  on  the  qu^- 
tion  abstractly,  should  the  State  or  private  persons  run  the  railroads, 
but  the  railroads  having  ^t  into  such  and  such  position,  and  it  being 
perfectly  obvious  that  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  are  now,  what 
is  tlie  way  out  of  it?  I  think  that  has  always  been  the  way  the 
'uestion  has  come  up  to  the  people  who  have  [jracticaUy  to  settle 
ne  policy,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  railway  history  that  question 
came  up  in  Belgium.    The  committee  will  remember  that  Belgium 
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was  separated  from  Holland  in  1880,  which  was  exactly  the  date 
that  railway  enterprise  began. 

I  believe  your  first  train  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ran  in  1830. 
Certainly  our  first  well-known  railway,  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester, 
opened  in  that  same  year.  Belgium  broke  loose  from  Holland,  and 
the  route  which  crossed  Belgium  from  Cologne  to  Ostend  and  Antwerp 
was  a  very  important  highway  of  traffic.  It  became  obvious  that 
they  had  to  liave  a  railroad  there.  It  was  also  obvious  that  if 
private  enterprise  was  to  build  the  railroad,  if  private  capital  was 
to  find  the  money,  there  was  not  the  available  capital  in  Belgium; 
there  was  available  capital  in  Holland,  and  the  Holland  capitalists 
would  own  the  main  tnoroughfare  through  Belgium.  The  Belgian 
Government,  newly  independent,  said  that  was  impos.sible,  and  the 
Belgian  Parliament  agreed  at  the  outset.  In  this  earliest  instance 
of  State  ownership  it  was  decided  that  the  Belgian  Government 
itself  should  build  and  own  and  operate  this  highroad  across 
Belgium.  I  think  the  lesson  of  that  is  that  it  is  really  always  a  ques- 
tion of  practical  politics  at  the  moment,  dealing  with  circumstances 
as  they  are  at  the  moment,  and  not  a  theoretical  question. 

Then  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the  statistics — of  what  railroads  are 
owned  puMicIy  and  what  railroads  are  owned  privately.  It  is  a 
common  statement  that  most  countries  own  their  own  railroads,  and 
if  you  count  countries  by  the  heads,  it  is  perfectly  true.  Bulgaria 
owns  all  its  railroads,  and  so  does  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
each  one  country,  and  the  railroads  of  Bulgaria  are  about  1,200 
miles  long  and  are  about  as  important  as  the  Maine  Central.  If  you 
were  to  set  up  the  Mftine  Central  as  a  balance  to  the  rest  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  rather  absurd.  But  it  is 
by  that  process  that  the  people  arrive  at  that  statement  that  most 
countries  of  the  world  own  their  own  railroads.  The  fact  is  that 
almost  exactly  half  the  mileage  of  Europe  is  State  owned.  The 
figures  are  as  follows:  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  is  the 
total,  of  which  116,000  is  owned  by  the  different  governments  and 
the  rest  owned  privately.  If  you  take  the  whole  world  together  it  is 
700,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  less  than  one-third  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  States.  It  really  comes  broadly  to  this,  that  leaving  out  the 
United  States,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
mileage  of  the  world — leaving  out  the  United  States  the  world  goes 
half-and-half. 

If  you  take  it,  not  on  mileage  but  on  capital,  on  equipment,  aiul 
on  work  done,  it  is  broadly  true  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  mileage 
of  the  worhl  has  been  budt  by  pi-ixate  enterprise;  two-thirds  of  the 
work  is  done  by  private  enterprise:  and  two-thirds  of  the  capital  has 
been  provided  by  private  enterprii^e.  But  an  1  say,  in  Europe  at  least, 
iiKxst  countries  do  own  either  the  whole  or  some  part  of  their  rail- 
ways. 

Then  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the  cliangcs  in  uwnei-ship.  Xeai;I\'  every 
coimtrj'  has  swung  backward  and  forward.  As  I  said.  Belgium 
began  "with  State  ownership.  At  one  time  it  allowed  the  State  rail- 
roads to  remain  unextended  and  the  new  mileage  was  all  built  by 
private  enterprise.  Then,  after  the  war  of  1870.  when  Prussian  ideas 
began  to  spread  over  the  continent.  Belgium  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  competition  between  private  and  State  owned  railways  was  not 
desirable,  largely.  I  think,  because  the  private  railways,  being  more 
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agile,  ^t  the  better  of  the  State  railways.  Belgium  went  in  for 
the  policy  of  absolut*  State  ownership,  Austria,  to  take  an  instance, 
or  Italj',  have  swung  backward  and  forward.  Sometimes  they  haw 
sold  railways  to  private  companies,  or  leased  them,  and  sometimes 
thev  have  taken  them  back  again,  etc. 

Pnissia  of  course  is  the  most  interesting  case.  People  often  speak 
of  German  railways.  In  fact,  except  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  the 
railways  do  belong  to  the  German  Empire,  there  are  no  German 
railways,  properly  so-called,'  There  are  Prussian  railways  and 
Bavarian  railways  and  Saxon  railways,  etc.,  but  they  belong  to  the 
individual  State  and  not  to  the  Empii-e.  When  Bismari'k  was  in  the 
full  swing  of  his  power  after  1870.  he  was  verv  anxious  to  make  all 
the  railways '(ieriiian.  largely—the  Prussians  always  have  a  militar}' 
reason — largely  for  military  reasons  and  partly  because  he  saw  in 
this  one  important  method  of  bringing  together  and  unifying  the 
Enipire.  But  Germany  was  not  prepared  for  it.  and  almost  as  soon 
as  Bismarck  projMJsed  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Empiiv  t(»  put  to- 
gether all  the  railways  of  the  different  States,  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
which  were  the  two  biggest  States  after  Prussia,  replied  by  purchas- 
ing themselves  all  the  private  railways  in  tlieir  own  boruers  and 
then  they  could  oppose  tlie  solid  blwk  of  Bavarian  railways  and 
Saxony  railways  and  say.  "We  won't  hand  our  railways  over  to  the 
Empire.'  So  Bismarck  had  to  give  up  that  and  had  to  content  him- 
self with  nationalizing  all  the  railways  of  Prusaa. 

Up  to  that  time  the  exposition  had  been,  broadly,  that  the  rail- 
i-oads  in  the  wealthy  manufacturing  parts  had  belonged  to  private 
companies  which  were  ready  at  the  start  to  find  capital  where  there 
was  a  good  chance  of  retum;  but  the  poorer  agricultural  districts 
lia<l  been  left ;  private  capitalists  had  not  cared  to  touch  them :  and 
their  railways  had  been  Duilt  by  the  State.  But  Bismarck  found 
(his  double  system,  and  when  he  left  he  had  bought  out  the  private 
railways:  »nd  there  was.  as  there  is  now,  a  complete  block  of  Stale 
railways  in  Prussia  with  no  private  railways  of  any  importance. 
Theif  ni-e  one  or  two  lines  of  small  importance  still  left,  and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  what  they  call  light  railways,  mei-ely  agri- 
cultural feeders  to  the  main  line,  that  are  built  and  operated  by  com- 
panies genornlly  with  the  assistance  of  the  provincial  government, 
that  !tre  not  in  the  State  system:  but,  broadlv  .speaking,  the  whole 
Prussian  railwavs  are  absolutelv  one  undivided  Stat*-  svsteni  with 
about  26.000  miles  to-day. 

Xow.  perhaj>s.  I  may  deal  with  the  »)uesti(iu  whv  government,-;  pi 
into  the  raili-oad  business.  I  do  not  know  whetiier  any  members 
of  the  committee  know  the  book  on  railroad  transportation  by 
President  Hadley  of  Yale,  which  came  out  about  30  years  ago.  Thsi 
has  always  been  a  te.ttbook  for  people  who  have  studied  this  subject 
ever  >ince.    President  Hadley  wrote  in  1886  as  follows: 

Till-  nwiivis  wliicli  linvc  It^  KOviTiiments  l«  exleud  the  splitTc  of  tbi'ir  bu.-rt- 
Ti(*Bs  iii'tivity  have  been  tliref: 

1.  To  Increnw  their  own  political  inllueni-i'. 

■J.  Ti)  uinke  ii|i  for  the  ln<-k  of  private  enten'rlse. 

:<.  Til  uviild  thi-  iiliHNt^  Inrlileiit  to  prlvtitf  mtinSKeiiK^nt. 

AA'ell.  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  railway  history  made  in  the 
last  HO  years,  and  I  suggest  that  a  fair  historical  account  of  the 
s  may  now  be  put  something  like  this — I  still  agree  that  there 
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are  three  reasons.     The  first  is  the  political  i-eason.     The  political 
1  may  be  either  external  oi-  internal.    The  pxternal  reasons  are 


to  obtain  t-ontrol  of  an  instrument  of  war  U>  be  used  either  for  ag- 
cression  or  for  defense,  or  to  prevent  the  conti-ol  of  this  instrument 
by  capitalists  subjects  of  another  possibly  hostile  )}ower:  or,  again, 
to  be  able  to  use  the  railway  tariffs  as  an  auxiliary  in  support  of  the 
policy  embcxlied  in  the  customs  tariffs  of  the  country. 

Those  are  all  reasons  external  to  the  State.  The  main  internal 
reasons  are  either  to  unify  the  nation— as  I  have  just  explained  in 
Bismarck's  case — oi-  to  centralize  authority  or  to  obtain  new  soiiix;e3 
of  revenue  independent  of  the  taxes  voted  by  Parliament. 

The  second  reason  why  governments  go  into  the  business  is  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  uf  private  enterprise. 

The  third  treason  is  witli  the  idea  of  procuiing  for  their  citizens 
better  conditions  (lower  rates,  greater  facilities,  more  impartial  ti-eat- 
inent,  et«.)  than  private  enterpnse  has  given  or  is  expected  to  give 
or  is  accustomed  to  give  in  the  future. 

Weil,  of  course,  that,  sir,  is  a  long  stoi-y.  One  might  write  that  in 
several  volumes.  If  1  may,  I  shall  just  try  to  give  the  committee 
very  shortly  the  story  of  how  the  different  important  nations  ap- 
proached the  problem,  what  was  their  reason,  and  what  was  their 
solution. 

Prussia  is,  in  this  matter,  the  most  important.  It  is  the  biggest 
railway  administration  in  public  hands  in  the  world,  and  it  is  nsiially 
accepted  as  the  most  efficient.  Now,  I  have  given  reasons  later  on  in 
this  papei"  for  saying  that  there  is  a  good  (Jeal  of  evidence  that,  com- 
pared with  fairly  comparable  railniads  elsewhere,  the  Prussian  rail- 
roads ai-e  not  very  startling  examples  of  efficiency.  I  think  thei-e  is 
(fOod  evidence  that  private  railroads  in  France,  which  can  be  com- 
pared, do  their  work  better  for  the  public. 

Then  I  make  another  point,  and  I  think  that  is  a  point  that  the 
whole  history  of  countries  with  a  democratic  government  pi-oves  to 
be  of  very  great  importance.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Pnissian  rail- 
ways are  entirely  efficient.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  there  is  evidence 
that  they  are  not  very  efficient,  but  assume  that  they  are  entirely 
efficient.  The  Prussian  railways  are  run  by  an  absolute  despotic  ■ 
authority.  Parliament  lias  no  more  control  over  the  Pnissian  rail- 
ways than  it  has  over  the  Pnissian  Army.  The  railways  are  nin  by 
an  officer  who  is  responsible  directly  to  the  King.  and.  in  fact,  to 
nobody  else. 

Now,  assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  Pnissian  railways  under  that 
management,  does  it  afford  any  reasonable  evidence  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  State  railways  will  be  equally  great  when  they  are  man- 
nered under  a  democratic  system  such  as  exists  in,  for  example,  the 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire — as  they  would  lie  in  England  or  in 
the  United  States,  if  one  imagines  the  Ttnited  States  nationalizing  its 
railways,  or,  which  is  the  most  startling  instance,  perhaps,  of  recent 
years,  in  France.  The  French  have  in  the  last  eij^t  years  national- 
ize one  of  their  important  railroads,  one  out  of  the  six  great  systems, 
and.  according  to  their  own  confession,  they  have  made  a  most  ap- 
palling mess  of  it.  and  admittedly  the  reason  has  been  that  it  is 
managed  under  a  democratic  organization  that  is  not  suited  for  the 
work. 
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Let  me  deal  with  the  history  of  annexation  in  Prussia.  I  must 
not  iittempt  to  read  it  at  any  sreat  length.  It  is  clear  that  in  Prussia 
there  was  a  very  strong  case  for  nationalization.  The  circumstances 
were  exceptional.  Germany  was  s  very  loose-ended  coimtry.  There 
was  no  central  point  of  focus  of  the  traffic  of  the  whole  country,  like 
you  have  in  Paris  or  in  London  or  in  similar  places.  The  railways 
were  short  and  were  in  the  hands  of  small  independent  companies, 
quarreling  and  squabbling  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  the 
i-esnJt  was — the  description  that  they  gave — I  think  I  had  better  give 
the  words  of  the  Prussian  Stat«  paper  dealing  with  the  question  of 
State  ownership.  They  described  the  abuses  of  private  management 
in  this  way : 

The  exlatence  of  numerous  concerDS  of  doubtfut  itolveuc.i'  uud  restri4^«ii 
capacity  ot  service,  abuse  by  the  concessionarleii  of  their  piivllegvd  pasitl<m. 
opposition  to  dertrable  reforms,  compilooted  and  arbitrary  varliitlons  of  their 
methods  of  orgaDlzatlon,  chaos  of  tarlfFs,  quarrelx,  and  woste  resaltlnp  from 
the  fierce  competitioa  of  numerous  separate  administrations. 

Now,  there  is  the  case  as  made  by  the  official  Prussian  representa- 
tives for  nationalization,  and  I  have  applied  to  it  experience  to  see 
how  far  those  charges  made — it  does  not  matter  now  whether  they 
were  then  true  or  not  for  Prussia — how  far  those  charges  are  things 
that  belong  to  private  ownership  as  such. 

Now,  the  first  charge  is  that  there  were  "  numerous  cfmceniG  of 
doubtful  solvency  and  restricted  capacity  of  service,"  There  never 
'tas  been  in  France  any  concern — no  railway  has  ever  been  in  doubtful 
solvency  and  restricted  capacity  of  service.  I  would  not  say  there 
had  never  been  anything  oi  the  kind  in  England,  but  practically  there 
are  no  railroads  to-day  to  which  you  could  apply  this,  except  rail- 
ways of  quite  trifling  importance. 

The  second  charge  is  abuse  by  the  concessionaires  of  their  privi- 
leged pcraition." 

Well,  I  suppose  that  means  that  thoy  tried  to  get  the  best  net 
return  out  of  their  undertaking,  and  the  curious  answer  to  that  is 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  tariffs  have  been  main- 
tained with  the  same  rigidity  as  Prussia.  Prussia,  after  payine  the 
interest  on  its  railroad  debt,  makes  a  profit  of  an  average,  I  think. 
about  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  a  year,  which  it  pays  over  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Government  of  the  country ;  and  the  Prussian 
Government  has  held  onto  that  revenue  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  but 
they  have  obtained  the  revenue  by  maintaining  the  rates  unrednoed 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  during  which  practically  every  other 
country  in  the  world  has  reduced  its  rates. 

So  that  the  charge  that  the  concessionaires  abused  their  privileged 
positions  is.  in  other  words,  exactly  the  charge  that  one  might  make 
against  the  Prussian  Government  itself. 

Mr.  Each.  You  are  referring  now  to  freight  rates? 

Mr.  AcwOBTH,  Yes,  sir;  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  Prussia  passen- 
ger rates  have  been  reduced  somewhat,  but  not  more,  I  think,  than 
in  all  other  countries — more  than  in  France,  but  not,  I  should  say. 
than  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have  reduo»J 
their  passenger  rates,  but  they  have  kept  up  their  freight  rates,  which 
brin^  in  that  three-fourths  of  their  total  revenue. 

The  third  charge  is  "opposition  to  desirable  reforms."  Well,  1 
have  dealt  with  this  point  later  on  in  this  paper  more  in  detaiL 
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Practically  every  important  improvement  in  railway  service  that 
anybody  can  think  of  has  come  from  private  railways  and  not  from 
public  railways. 

I  asked  a  friend  to  tell  me  of  any  remarkable  improvement — any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  new  methods  or  invention — the  introduction 
of  vacuum  brakes,  the  introduction  of  dining  cars  and  sleeping  cars, 
the  development  of  fast  express  trains,  etc.  I  asked,  Can  you 
suggest  anything  that  has  come  from  Grennany("  After  a  good 
deal  of  time  my  friend  said  to  me :  "  They  are  really  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  superheater." 

The  Vice  Chaishan.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  statement 
there  as  to  where  all  these  reforms  came  from ;  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  I  say  that  practically  all  improve- 
ments have  come  from  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom; 
but  without  claiming  them  for  ourselves,  my  point  was  that  they 
have  not  come  from  State  railways;  they  have  not  come  from 
Pmssia. 

The  Chairman,  I  heard  all  that  belonged  to  that,  but  I  did  not 
quite  understand  your  language. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Then  the  fourth  point:  It  was  charged  that  private 
railways  naturally  had  complicated  and  arbitrary  variations  in  their 
metiiods  of  organization. 

I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that 
in  Prussia.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  that  and  pri- 
vate ownership.  If  you  take  France,  if  you  take  England,  if  you 
take  the  United  States,  the  regulations  for  working  of  trains  are  uni- 
form. Tariffs  in  France  are  as  simple  as  in  any  other  country. 
They  are  certainly  very  much  more  simple  than  tariffs  in  Germany, 
There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  sending  a  consignment  of  freight  from 
one  end  of  Prance  to  the  other  than  in  sending  freight  from  one  end 
of  Germany  to  another.  You  know  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States.  We  had  a  startling  instance  in  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war — the  day  the  war  was  declared — with  the  signing  of 
an  order  by  the  Privy  Council,  all  the  railways  were  put  together  as  a 
single  unity,  and  there  has  not  been  a  suggestion  but  what  they  have 
■worked  together  in  perfect  harmony  just  as  much  as  though  they 
had  been  one  unified  State  body. 

The  mobilization  in  France,  with  its  separate  railways,  was  car- 
ried out  with  .exactly  the  same  efficiency  as  in  Germany;  and  there 
has  never  been  any  difficulty,  that  I  know  of,  in  any  country,  where 
railroads  are  well  organized,  in  producing  all  the  uniformity  of  or- 
franization,  etc.,  that  is  necessary  for  the  public  service.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  what  the  Germans  call  "chaos  of  tariffs."  There  is 
no  chaos  of  tariffs.  The  French  tariffs  are  probably  as  simple  as 
those  of  any  country  in  the  world.  There  are  tariffs  for  traffic  pass- 
ingfrom  one  railroad  to  the  other,  without  any  difficulty. 

Then,  the  last  question  is  quarrels  and  waste  resulting  from  the 
fierce  competition  of  numerous  separate  administrations.  That,  of 
course,  raises  the  very  lar^  question:  Is  competition  desirable  or 
not?  TTie  French  have  said,  from  the  outset,  "We  think  competi- 
tion is  undesirable,"  and  the  French  have  districted  their  railways. 
As  I  dare  say  the  committee  know,  the  French  system  is  that  every- 
thing radiates  from  Paris,  there  are,  so  to  speak,  five  spokes  of  a 
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wheel;  each  section  of  the  wheel  is  assigned  to  one  company,  and 
within  that  territory  there  is  no  competition,  and  never  has  been. 

We  have  in  England  eliminated  competition  in  the  last  few  years 
almost  entirely.  Of  course,  the  United  Stat^  1ms  deliberately, 
through  Congress,  adopted  a  different  policy.  Congress  has  said 
that  the  railroads  shall  not  combine;  that  competitive  railroads  shall 
not  be  put  together.  That  has  been  the  deliberate  judgment  of  ibe 
American  people  a.s  to  the  right  thing  to  do;  but  if  the  American 
people  think  pi-oper  to  change  their  attitude,  and  tu  say  that  "  coiu- 
petttion  is  wasteful ;  we  will  abolish  it,"  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing 
in  the  United  States  what  ha.s  been  done  in  France,  and  dividing  the 
country  into  systems,  each  occupying  its  own  area,  excluding  com- 
petition within  that  area. 

That  was  the  case  made  in  Giermany.  Now,  sirs,  I  go  on  to  give, 
very  sliortly,  the  story  in  Switzerland.  I  will  make  it  as  short  as  I 
can.  Once  more,  it  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  belief  in  which  is 
tlie  right  or  wrong  policy.  The  Swiss  Government  found  that,  in 
fact,  their  railroads  were  very  largely  owned  by  German  capitalists, 
and  they  di-sliked  tlie  idea  of  the  (iermans  controlling  the  arteries  of 
the  traffic  of  the  country ;  and  thev,  accordingly,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  would  nationalize  their  railways. 

Mr.  Suia.  When  did  they  nationalize? 

Ml".  .\cw(HiTH.  The  three  principal  roads  were  transferred  to  tl« 
State  in  1901.  a  fourth  in  1903,  and  the  last,  the  Gotthard  Kailway, 
in  1909;  so  that  they  have  had  something  like  14  or  lo  years'  experi- 
ence with  State  ownership. 

As  yon  know.  sirs,  in  Switzerland,  there  is  a  referendum  on  even^ 
important  measure.  The  fii«t  time  it  was  pi-oposed,  the  proposal 
was  defeated  by  a  two  to  one  majority.  It  was  taken  up  again  after 
a  few  years,  and  the  second  time  it  was  passed  by  a  two  to  one 
majority, 

I  think  this  is  one  striking  thing,  and  it  is  almost  always  found 
when  the  State  takes  over  the  railways.  For  the  four  years  follow- 
ing 1903  the  cost  of  staff  increased  year  by  year,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  vear,  by  the  following  percentages:  10.16.  7.08.  9.99. 
and  9.2".  In' the  ll"  years  from  1900  to  1911,  the  number  of  staff 
increased  46  per  cent;  the  wages  increased  92  per  cent.  In  1912 
thei-e  was  a  further  increase  of  less  than  1  per  cent  in  the  staff,  and 
an  increase  of  more  than  10  per  cent  in  wages;  so  that  you  have  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  road  mileage,  an  increase  of  lOO  per  cent  in 
passenger  traffic,  and  an  increase  of  67  per  cent  in  freight  traffic. 
That  wirly  justified  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  staff,  but 
the  increase  in  wages,  which  was  100  per  cent  in  the  11  years,  wa.t 
very  large  and  it  upset  altogether  all  the  calcuJations  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  put  forward  when  they  took  over  the  railways. 

The  operating  ratio  in  1908  was  65,53  per  cent,  and  five  years 
later  it  had  gone  up  to  71  or  just  over  71  per  cent;  and  the  resah 
was  that  whereas  they  had  calculated  that  they  would  meet  all  the 
expenses  and  have  a  considerable  sum  over  for  a  sinking  fund  Uiey 
found  that,  so  far  from  having  got  any  contributions  toward  this 
sinking  fund,  they  were  two  and  a  half  millions— not  a  large  sum. 
but  it  is  not  a  large  railway — they  were  two  and  a  half  millions  shoit 
of  meeting  the  actual  charges  for  operation  and  the  interest  on  the 
debt. 
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Switzerland,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  said,  is  really  quite  a  successful 
instance  of  State  management.  They  Imvp  not  been  extravagant: 
they  havf,  broadly  Hpeaking,  made  both  ends  meet.  When  they 
found  themselves  going  down  hill  in  li)10  they  took  fright,  and  they 
said  they  toidd  not  afford  to  go  on  in  the  way  they  had  been  going. 
They  i-educed  the  service:  they  to  some  extent  increased  rat^  and 
faraj,  and  they  ceased  to  fill  up  vacancies  of  the  staff  when  they 
retired,  and  in  that  way  gradually  re<liiwd  somewhat  the  deficit  in 
their  accounts.  They  have  not  produced  any  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult from  the  public  point  of  view.  The  passenger  fare,  in  the  course 
of  the  U  years  fmm  1900  to  1911.  went  down  13.')  per  cent,  but  the 
freight  rates  were  a  little  worse  than  they  were  at  the  Iieginning. 
They  charge  rales  of  which  nolxnly  here  has  any  conception.  Tlie 
average  rate  is  about  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which  is  four  times  the 
American  rate;  but  it  was  a  little  below  A  cents  in  1900  and  in  1911 
it  was  a  little  above  3  cents. 

Tlie  financial  result  is  this:  Tlie  estimate  put  forward,  »nd  on 
which  the  people  voted,  was  that  within  60  years  the  profits  would 
be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  debt.  The  debt,  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition,  was  $20r>,000,000.  After  a  quarter  of  the  period  had 
expired,  so  far  from  reducing  the  debt,  it  had  risen  to  $270,000,000. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Since  we  met,  I  have  learned  that  the  Senate  does 
not  meet  until  12  o'clock.  While  I  have  to  go  to  the  House,  Senator 
Jiobinson  has  consented  to  occupy  the  chair,  and  we  will  go  on 
a  while  longer — possibly  an  hour. 

(Senator  Robinson  al;  this  point  took  the  chair.) 

Senator  Kobjnson.  You  may  pi"oceed.  Mr.  Acworth. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Then,  sir.  I  dealt  with  the  case  of  Italy.  Italy  is 
so  complicated  a  story  that  I  hesitate  to  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee in  describing  it.  because  the  Italian  history  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  Italy  was  composed  of  six  or  eight  different  States. 
There  were  the  Austrians  occupying  the  Provinces  of  T.ombardy 
and  Venetia :  there  was  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  has  now  become 
the  King  of  all  Italy  in  the  north;  there  was  the  Orand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  with  the  Papal  States  in  the  middle:  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  south,  not  to  mention  several  smaller  ones;  so  that 
the  story  is  very  complicated,  if  you  go  back  to  the  earlier  history, 
and  I  think  I  must  not  trouble  the  con^ittee  with  it. 

However,  in  some  places  thei-e  was  state  ownership,  and  in  some 
places  there  was  private  ownership,  and  it  changed  back  and  forth. 
I  think  I  will  take  it  up  at  this  point :  In  1881.  when  the  States  were 
all  consolidated  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mission, which  sat  for  several  years,  and  produced  evidence  in  seven 
large  quarto  volumes,  that  went  into  the  whole  story,  the  whole 
history  of  railroads  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  and 
finally  recommended  that  State  ownei-sbip  was  not  desirable,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  lease  the  railroads,  most  of  which  were  in  the 
Government's  hands  at  the  time,  to  private  companies.  And  they 
accordingly  constitutexi  two  companies — there  was  a  third  company 
for  Sicily,  but  I  need  not  trouble  you  about  that — they  constituted 
two  companies,  one  of  which  was  to  operate  on  the  west  coast,  and 
the  other  on  the  cast  coast.  They  met  at  Milan,  in  the  center  of  the 
north,  and  they  had  arrangements  by  which  they  met  again  at 
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Florence,  and  again  at  Rome,  and  again  at  Naples;  and,  therefore, 
they  counted  on  getting;  competition  at  all  of  the  important  points: 
and;  under  tliose  conditions,  the  railroads  were  leased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  these  two  conipanies  for  a  period  of  63  years  with  a  break 
at  the  end  of  21  years.  Unfortunately,  both  the  Government  and  the 
companies  calculated  on  events  that  did  not  happen;  they  assumed 
that  there  would  be  a  steady  growth  of  traffic ;  that  there  would  be 
n  steady  increase  of  net  income,  and  that  this  would  be  available 
for  improvements  and  betterments ;  but  the  traffic  did  notgrow.  and 
there  were  not  much  net  profits,  and  the  question  was:  \Vno  was  to 
■do  the  renewals?  I  am.  of  course,  cutting  the  story  very  short,  but 
it  was  largely  this  question  of  who  was  to  do  the  renewals  and  im- 
provements tnat  were  necessary  1 

The  railroads  said,  "We  have  got  a  21-jear  lease;  you  can  not 
■expect  us  to  find  the  cash,  ^t-hen  we  are  liable  to  be  expropriated  at 
the  end  of  the  term."  The  Government  said. . "  You  have  got  a 
lease;  you  can  not  expect  us  to  find  the  money" — especially,  as  the 
<3ovemment  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  money  for  any  purpose — 
"  You  can  not  expect  us  to  find  money  for  the  railroads  which  you 
are  running  and  from  which  you  will  get  the  profits."  And  tliere 
were  constant  disputes  between  the  Government  and  the  railroads 
on  this  subject  and  others.  The  railroad  employees  were  restive: 
they  said  they  were  overworked  and  badly  paid;  and,  at  compara- 
tively short  intervals,  they  either  struck  or  threatened  to  strike;  and 
they  caused  all  kinds  of  difficulties.  They  were  constantly  putting 
pressure  on  Parliament  to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and  the  result 
was  that  at  the  termination  of  the  21-year  lease  the  Government 
bad  to  consider  what  they  would  do;  and  they  were  considering  it 
for  some  time.  and.  finally,  almost  at  a  day's  notice,  they  resolved 
to  take  over  the  railroads.  Yes,  here  is  the  date — they  resolved  on 
April  22,  1905,  to  take  over  the  railroads  as  from  the  1st  of  the 
following  July ;  so  that  they  took  them  over  with  two  months,  prac- 
tically, to  prepare  for  the  great  change.  Undoubtedly,  the  Govern- 
ment has  improved  the  railroads  very  considerablv. 
Mr.  Sims.  That  was  1905.  or  1906  i 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  1905;  the  1st  of  July.  1905,  sir,  was  the  official 
date  at  which  they  took  them  over.  But  the  cost  to  the  country  has 
been  very  large.  The  numb^  of  men  employed  per  kilometer  of 
road  increased  from  9.3  to  10,9 — that  is,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent — 
but  the  wages  increased  57  per  cent.  The  total  wages  cost  increased 
57  per  cent  as  the  combined  result  of  more  men  employed  and  a 
rate  of  wages  very  largely  increased.  They  have  got  a  very  lai^ 
increase  of  traffic,  but  in  spite  of  it  the  cost  of  operation  has  increased 
very  largely.  The  year  they  took  over  from  the  companies  the 
operating  ratio  was  73.4  per  cent.  For  the  last  three  years  for  which 
figures  are  available — that  is,  1911  to  1913 — it  had  risen  to  an  average 
^f  84.4  per  cent;  that  is,  from  78.4  to  84.4  per  cent.  The  operating 
costs  have  steadily  gone  up,  and  the  result  to  the  Treasury  has  been 
this:  They  have  never  ^tten  much  out  of  their  railways,  but  when 
the  Government  took  it  over  the  capital  was,  in  round  figures. 
$1,000,000,000,  on  which  the  Government  got  a  return  of  1  per  cent. 
The  capital  has  now  risen  to  $1,375,000,000.  The  capital,  you  will 
observe,  increased  37  per  cent.    The  interest,  at  the  early  date,  was 
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Ht  the  rate  of  1  per  cent;  the  interest  in  the  later  years  has  come 
down  to  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  serious  burden  on 
tlie  not  overrich  Italian  treasury. 

Mr.  SiMB.  You  mean  that  tlie  interest  on  the  capital  is  only  1  per 
cent? 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  The  interest  on  the  capital  was  1  per  cent- 
Mr.  Thom.  The  return,  you  mean? 

Mr,  AcwORTH.  The  return  on  the  capital ;  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  said  "  interest."    Therefore  I  was  confused. 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir ;  I  meant  "  return."  I  presume  they  pay  5 
per  cent  for  their  money,  or  thereabouts ;  but  the  return  on  the  capi- 
tal earned  by  the  railroads  when  the  Government  took  them  over 
was  1  per  cent  and  for  the  last  three  years  it  has  averaged  two- 
fifths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  net  income  from  operation  has  increased  from  1 
per  cent  to  2  and  a  fraction? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH,  No.  sir.  What  you  call  the  "  operating  income " 
■was  sufiScient  when  tne  Government  took  it  over,  to  pay  1  per  cent 
on  the  capital.  It  is  now  only  suflScient  to  pay  two-fifths  of  1  per 
cent 

Mr.  Sims,  I  thought  you  said  2^ ! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  No;  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent.  Now,  this  is  a  very 
striking  thing.  I  happened,  quite  accidentally,  to  hear  it  in  the  city 
of  London,  mat  just  before  the  war  the  Italian  Government  was 
negotiating  with  private  concessionaires  not  to  construct  further 
railways  itself,  but  in  two  places  in  Italy  to  employ  a  private  con- 
tractor, to  give  him  a  very  handsome  bonus  to  construct  a  railroad, 
operate  it  himself,  or  form  a  company  to  operate  it,  and  hand  over 
to  him  some  portion  of  what  had  been  the  State  railway.  I  can  not 
say  how  far  that  went,  but  it  was  new  to  me.  As  I  understood  the 
situation  from  my  friend  who  told  me,  who  was  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction,  the  moral  was  that  the  Gfovemment  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
operating  themselves,  and  thought  they  could  make  better  terms 
by  employing  a  private  company  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  that  particular  line? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Oh,  yes:  no  important  part  of  the. whole  State 
system ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  would  be  possible,  for  a  moment. 

Now  following  out  what  I  have  tried  to  say,  that  there  is  always 
some  main  reason  for  the  Government  taking  over  the  railways,  apart 
from  theoretical  considerationsj  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  State  resuming  possession  in  Italy  was  that  things  had  got 
into  a  knot.  Efforts  to  disentangle  the  knot  failed;  the  companies 
would  not  accept  the  Government^  terms  and  the  Government  would 
not  improve  the  railways  for  the  benefit  of  the  lessee  companies,  and 
they  found  it  impossible  to  disentangle  the  knot,  and  consequently 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  the 
knot. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  that  private  ownership,  under  the  conditions 
that  existed  in  Italy,  had  proved  a  failure  and  something  had  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  put  it  that  way, 
sir.    I  should  have  rather  put  it  this  way:  That  it  nad  been  found 
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iiiipossible  to  make  satisfHCtory  .terms  between  the  private  owners 
iind  tiie  Government  for  continued  operation. 

You  will  observe  that  thei-e  was  a  63-year  lease,  with  power  l» 
break  it  at  the  end  of  21  yeai-s.  It  was  quite  evident  that  they  had 
got  to  rearrange  tlieir  terms,  and  the  lessor  and  lessee  could  not  agree 
on  terms  for  the  next  21  years,  and  accordingly  the  lessor  said,  "All 
right;  you  get  out  of  the  liouso  and  I  will  occupy  it  myself." 

Mr.  Sims.  As  I  understood  your  description  of  the  conditions  in 
Italy,  they  had  become  such  that  it  was  necessary  for  ^mething  lo 
he  done  that  had  not  been  done  theretofore  with  reference  to  the 
transportation  system  of  that  country? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes.  sir.  Unquestionably  iniprovements  wfne 
urgently  needed.  The  question  was  whether  terms  could  be  arranged 
with  the  private  owiiei'S,  imder  which  the  private  owners  would  be 
willing  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  said,  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing  in  Italy. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  Yes.  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  were  both 
looking  at  it  from  t))e  iiauie  point  of  view. 

Then,  we  come  next  to  Australia.  Now,  all  the  Australian  colonies 
are  in  the  same  situation;  they  all  own  their  own  railways.  As  you 
know,  there  are  Bve  separate  States  in  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
in  addition.  All  those  six  colonies  own  their  own  railways.  Tliere 
has  been  talk,  of  late  years,  of  putting  them  all  together  under  the 
Commonwealth  Gorernnient,  but  nothing  has  been  done  along  that 
line.  They  all  own  their  own  railways,  and  they  all  began  to  own 
them  from  the  same  point  of  view — that  railways  had  to  be  made, 
and  that  private  capital  could  not  be  found  to  make  them.  The  real 
development  of  Australia  began  with  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  thi' 
earlv  fifties,  when  railways  became  imperative;  and  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  the  small  amount  of  capital  that  wa.s  available  in  Aus- 
tralia would  be  put  into  possibly  a  5  per  cent  investment,  in  the 
height  of  the  gold  fever;  and  accordingly  the  monev  was  borrowed  in 
England  by  the  State  gwemnients.  and' they  buHt  their  own  rail- 
wars. 

I  have  attemptedj  later  on,  to  make  a  somewhat  careful  comparison 
between  conditions  in  Australia  and  conditions  in  Texas,  which  9e«nis 
to  me  to  be  the  most  fairly  comparable  part  of  the  United  States: 
but.  perhaps,  I  might  tell  you  here  a  little  piece  of  personal  ex- 
perience. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  went  from  America  to  tlw 
chief  conmiissioner  (that  is,  manager)  of  one  of  the  Australian 
State  systems.  He  sent  back  to  me  a  return,  showing  that  he  had 
improved  the  conditions  very  much  since  he  went  there.  There  was 
no  question  about  the  improvement;  but  the  return  was  not  in  a 
form  that  I  wanted,  and  I  wrot^  to  him,  and  I  said.  "  Surely  you. 
with  your  American  experience,  must  be  accustomed  to  putting  tho» 
things  in  terms  of  ton-miles?  There  are  no  ton-mileage  figures  in 
this.  Do  you  not  keep  them  ? "  And  some  time  afterwards  my  friend 
replied,  "  Yes,  I  keep  them ;  I  do  not  publisli  them."  I  said.  "  Why 
do  you  not  publish  them?"  He  said,  "Well,  if  I  did,  they  would 
show  a  cliarge  per  mile  so  high  that  people  in  my  State  would 
naturally  compare  them  with  corresponding  figures  in  America  and 
other  countries,  and  there  would  be  such  a  demand  for  decreased 
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rates  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  withHtand  it,  and  it  would 
drive  the  railroads  into  bankruptcy."  That  was  his  own  account 
of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  wonld  drive  them  into  bankruptcy,  provided  the  de- 
creased rates  were  adopted  which  he  thought  would  t>e  demanded? 

Mr.  AcwoRTir,  Yes.  There  are  two  colonies  that  do  publish  their 
rates;  those  are  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  As  vou 
no  doubt  know,  sir,  the  average  rate  in  the  TTnitcd  States  is  just 
under  three-quarters  of  a  cent 

Mr.  Sims.  Per  ton-mile? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Yes;  per  ton-mile.  In  Canada  it  is— <ir  was  the 
last  year — exactly  three-quarters  of  a  cent.  The  two  Australian  colo- 
nies that  give  figures  show  charges  of  2.20  and  2.12  cents  per  ton- 
miles,  roughly,  three  times. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  conditions  are  en- 
tirely comparable,  but  T  think  any  railway  man  would  say  that  a 
three-to-one  difference  can  not  he  accounted  for.  can  not  be  justi- 
fied. The  rates  in  Australia  were  such  that  the- public,  if  my  friend- 
had  drawn  tlieir  attention  to  it.  would  have  got  up  and  said.  "  Look 
here:  this  is  not  justifiable,  and  you  have  got  to  reduce  them."  As 
I  say.  if  I  have  time  later,  I  want  to  come  back  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween one  particular  State,  where  figures  are  more  or  less  arailabie, 
and  Texas. 

But  I  should  like  now  to  read  this,  as  an  evidence,  not  fi*om  any- 
body who  is  prejudiced.  The  Austrians  have  gone  backward  and 
forward.  In  earlv  days  the  State  built  the  railways;  then  it  sold 
them ;  nowadays  they  have  bought  back  nearly  all  of  them :  they  an* 
nearly  all  in  public  hands.  There  was  one  of  their  private  rail- 
ways— one  of  the  oldest  Austrian  railways,  the  Kaiser  Ferdinand 
Xordbahn.  which  serves  very  important  coal  mines  in  Boliemia, 
which  was  always  very  rich.  For  five  years  before  1906  it  averaged 
a  12  per  cent  dividend.  In  I!>06  the  (rovernment  took  it  over,  and 
in  1910  the  President  of  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  described 
the  result  as  follows : 

We  liiiv.'  nlwii.vs  liei'ii  In  favor  of  llic  StiUi-  lukliij;  ovfv  llie  riiUwiiyit.  but  If 
wp  liml  t>ei>n  nt.li.  U'  foi-pwiv  th.'  n-Hiilts  of  tin-  iimiiHKciiu'iit  I  iismirp  jou  we 
wonlil  liiive  lii'sitiitwl  a  Mirie  lonspr.  \\>  nro  mIIII  In  fiivor  of  tlie  iirlnclple. 
hitt  It  <lo«*s  )WH>m  tii  us  lltnl  nur  Covcrnmeiir  Iih"  |>erfi>niieil  ii  ri-imirkiilile  feat 
Vklu-ii  ir  hiiH  siiiitHilnl  in  ireatlii):  ii  ilcflnt  <m  rlic  Nortliem  ItHllway.  Thi; 
(ioveriiiiieiit  tnive  enlifliil  iiti  army  of  niw  enitiliiyecs:  they  hiive  );uiie  too  far 
In  the  reiliu-lloti  of  himrw  of  IiiIhu-:  Insleml  of  I'driiiiiercliit  iiminLiU'mciil  they 
have  niiivihite.!  hiwyera  to  iiiixts  thjtt  iwiiiivp  hii«liie»f"  men  nr  exixTts;  they 
have  pKtiihliMh(Hl  iin  entirely  tinpriirtlcahle  Unreaticra<T.  Al  tlie  prewnt  mo- 
iiH-nr  We  lire  fiice  to  ftiie  with  h  ileHclt  of  !!12.'>.<)00,(I00.  There  woiilil  lie  no  ile- 
flclt  lit  iiU  If  the  reiiirn  from  our  rallwayK  were  Ihiit  which  ii  oiifiht  to  l>e.  T 
rejieiil  ihitt  ulisolnte  Imlieelltty  buf  chn meter Izeil  the  taking;  over  of  our  ralV 
wiiyK,     We  nmsl  iiitniilin-e  liiHiiienH  Mens  into  the  r, oven iti lent  wrvii-e. 

I  think  that  figure  of  $:2.">.000.00l>  ih  obviously  not  a  deficit  of  the 
Northern  Railway  alone  hut  is  a  deficit  of  the  wliole  railways. 

Then,  sir.  just  one  word  ahout  Holland:  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  three  systems  in  Holland — one  that  was  built  by  the  State  itself 
and  two  othei-s  that  were  built  by  companies.  The  State,  though  it 
built,  never  operated,  and  there  were  three  companies  operating.  In 
1890  the  Dutch  Government  copied  the  Italian  system;  they  bought 
up  the  railways  and  rearranged  th'i'm  on  the  Italian  system  of  making 
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each  of  the  two  companies  reach  the  big  points — Amstfirdam  and  Rot- 
terdam and  The  Hague  and  Utrecht,  and  so  on — so  that  they  could 
compete  at  all  the  important  points. 

And  that  has  been  the  system  in  Holland  ever  since.  In  1908  there 
was  a  commission  brought  forward  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  nation- 
alization, and  it  was  defeated.  A  parliamentary  commission  was 
subsequentlj  established  to  consider  tlie  question,  and  that  also  re- 
ported against  nationalization.  So  you  have  Holland  at  present  in 
between  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Belgium  on  the  oilier,  in  both 
of  which  the  States  entirely  own  the  railways;  and  Holland  stands 
out  not  only  for  the  principle  of  private  ownership  but  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition. 

Now,  sirs,  I  come  to  France:  I  said  France  had  five  systems.  To  be 
accurate,  it  has  six,  five  of  them  radiating  from  Paris  and  the  sixth 
down  in  the  southwest,  between  Bordeaux  and  the  Pyrenees,  which 
reaches  Paris  over  another  line  of  railway  from  Bordeaux.  That 
was  the  system  laid  out  by  France  as  early  as  1812,  and,  as  I  said, 
avoiding  competition.  The  Dutch  and  the  Italian  systems  deliber- 
ately arranged  that  the  systems  should  meet  at  the  big  competing 
points;  the  French  Government  deliberately  arranged  that  they 
should  meet  at  the  noncompeting  points — tliat  the  segments  of  the 
circle  should  meet  at  points  where  there  was  verj-  little  traffic,  so 
aa  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  competition. 

The  French  Government  from  tie  beginning  has  set  its  face 
against  competition,  No  rate  can  be  altered  in  France  or  put  in 
effect  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  and  the  Frencli  Gov- 
ernment deliberately  approves  of  arrangements  by  which  in  cases 
where  there  are  two  possible  routes  the  companies  agree  by  which 
route  the  traffic  is  to  go,  and  they  decide  that  it  shall  go  the  way 
they  want  by  putting  in  a  higher  rate  on  the  road  they  do  not 
want  it  to  go  over;  and  this  is  done  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
Government,  in  order  to  prevent  competition.  So  you  have  six  non- 
ctanpeting  companies,  pooling  their  traffic  in  cases  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  competition,  as,  for  instance,  where  you  get  outside 
the  country,  where  passengers  are  coming  from  Switzerland  to 
Paris,  and  they  can  use  their  choice  of  either  one  of  two  routes,  pools 
are  made  with  the  full  approval  and  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  that  system  has  gone  on  from  the  ver>"  beginning  of 
French  history. 

In  tlie  early  eighties  a  number  of  small  local  lines  grew  up  about 
the  least  profitable  part,  from  a  traffic  point  of  view,  of  the  whole 
of  France,  the  district  lying  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  north  of 
Bordeaux.  A  number  of  little  separate  lines  were  built  there,  and 
then  they  wore  consolidated  into  one  system,  managed  by  the  State, 
That  was  the  beginning  of  State  ownership  by  France.  But  it  was 
quite  unimportant ;  it  did  not  compete  and  did  not  have  much  effect 
on  the  general  situation.  It  wiis  a  very  bad  financial  bargain  for  the 
State:  they  only  earned  about  1  per  cent,  T  think,  on  their  money. 
That  probably  was  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  district 
was  very  poor.  But  later  there  came  a  question  of  the  Western  of 
France.  The  Western  of  France  serves  the  district  from  Paris  to 
Dieppe  and  along  the  coast  .southward  to  the  Loire.  It  serves  prac- 
tically Normandy  and  Brittany,  a  comparatively  poor  district.    There 
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used  to  be  very  valuable  trafSc  to  Havre  and  Boueo,  but  a  ^ood  deal 
of  that  was  lost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Seine  was  canalized ;  and 
boats,  I  think,  of  a  thousand  tons  go  up  to  Paris  and  a  good  deal 
heavier  boats  as  far  up  as  Bouen. 

So  the  West«m  of  France  Railway  was  in  low  water  financially. 
As  I  dare  say  the  committee  know,  the  Government  guarantees  a 
dividend  on  all  the  railroads  in  France.  It  guarantees  what  sounds  ' 
like  enormous  dividends — 1  per  cent  is  the  lowest  and  13  per  cent  is 
the  highest.  It  is,  however,  not  as  serious  as  it  sounds,  because  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  French  railway  capital  is  in  the  form  of  shares. 
But  the  Western  was  guaranteed  7  per  cent  on  its  capital  and  did 
not  earn  it,  and  the  Government  had  to  make  up  the  difference,  and 
the  Western  of  France  became  a  sort  of  battle  ground  between  the 
people  who  believed  in  private  ownership  and  the  people  who  be- 
lieved in  State  ownership.  Naturally  the  workmen,  the  enipl<^ees 
on  the  railroad,  wer-e  desirous  that  it  be  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  they  always  are,  at  least  in  Europe.  The  Socialists 
naturally  regarded  it  as  an  article  of  their  creed  that  they  should  vote 
for  it,  and  for  many  years  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Western  of  France  should  not  be  taken  over.  It  was  taken  over  in 
1909,  but  the  history  of  the  transfer  is  very  interesting. 

Naturally  it  required  a  majority  in  both  houses  to  pass  the  bill. 
In  the  first  house  the  bill  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
almost,  if  not  quite,  evetr  representative  of  the  district  that  was  par- 
ticularly affected.  The  French  Government  always  refers  questions 
of  this  kind  to  the  chambers  of  commerce,  which  are  incorporated 
bodies  in  France,  and  requires- their  opinion.  Practically  every 
chamber  of  commerce  of  any  town  of  tne  smallest  importance  in 
France  was  opposed  to  the  nationalization,  but  it  got  through  the 
chamber  in  December,  1906,  and  was  hung  up  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate,  it  was  well  known,  had  a  majority  against  it  Finally 
M.  Clemenceau,  who  was  prime  minister  and  a  rather  powerful  per- 
son, gave  it  to  be  understood  that  unless  the  bill  passed  he  would 
resign  office,  and  in  the  circumstances  as  they  then  were  not  a  few 
of  tne  Senators,  though  they  disliked  passing  this  bill,  disliked  the 
resignation  of  M.  Clemenceau  even  more,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by 
a  majority,  I  think,  of  4,  after  18  months'  waiting,  in  June,  1908, 
and  the  transfer  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1909.  Now,  the 
figures  of  the  result  liave  been  very  common  Imowledge  among  rail- 
way people  in  Europe  in  the  years  afterwards,  and  they  have  been 
canvassed  a^in  and  a^in. 

I  have  tried  to  cut  it  down  as  short  as  I  can.  In  the  five  yearf^ 
before  the  transfer  the  gross  receipts  rose  in  round  figures  from 
$37,000,000  to  ^2,000,000.  In  the  five  subsequent  years,  1909-1913, 
the  gross  receipts  rose — the  war  has  naturally  upset  the  figures  alto- 
gether—the gross  i-eceipts  i-ose  from  $43,300,000  to  $48,700,000,  a  iittlo 
more  rapid  rate  of  increase  than  before. 

In  the  five  years  before  the  transfer  the  operating  expense  rose 
from  $20,800,000  to  $-28,400,000,  and  almost  the  whole  of  that  in- 
crease— at  least  a  very  large  part  of  that  increase  in  operating  ex- 
pense— was  in  the  last  two  years. 

Once  the  chamber  had  voted  tiie  transfer  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
the  company  was  in  the  position  of  people  who  were  going  to  be 
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sent  about  their  biiKiness,  and  the  discipline  on  the  line  went  to  pieces 
and  the  expenses  grew  very  rapidly.  For  the  last  year  of  the  codi- 
pany's  operation  the  operating  expenses  weie  $28,400,000.  The  first 
year  after  the  transfer  the  operating  expenses  were  $30,304,000:  thf 
next  vear  thev  were  $34,(»00.000 :  the  year  after  thev  were  $34,450,000. 
and  in  1912'they  reached  $41,800,000.  In  1913'they  fell  back  to 
$41,470,000.  To  earn  a  net  revenue,  increased  by  31  per  cent,  the 
operiiting  expenses  increased  by  100  per  cent.  Tlie  net  revenue  wa- 
never  below  $13,760,000  in  the  worst  year  of  company  rule.  It  fell 
to  $5.o52,000  after  the  Government  had  been  in  poa-seasion  four 
years.  The  operating  ratio  had  ri.sen  under  the  conipany  front  56.4 
to  67.8.  For  the  next  five  vears  it  was  as  follows:  72.7.  TS.fl.  87. 
89.4.  and  85.2. 

It  is  fair  to  say  thei-e  that  the  operating  ratio  of  all  the  com- 
panies has  gone  np.  Of  course,  yon  biow  this  has  happened  in  other 
countries  Msides  France,  I  will  show  you  how  much  it  had  pone 
up  in  others.  For  the  yeai-s  1905  and  1906  the  opemting  ratio  of 
the  five  great  companies  that  still  remain  was  50.3 :  for  the  two  vears 
1912  and  1913  it  had  risen  to  58.4.  That  is  an  increase  of  8.1  biit  the 
rise  on  the  State  railway  is  from  56.4  to  89.4.  a  rise  of  8.1  in  the  same 
case  and  33  points  in  the  other. 

Mr.  SiMB.  That  means  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  .\cw(HtTH.  Yes;  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  total  re- 
ceipts. That  is  to  sav,  it  costs  the  other  five  companies,  when  their 
expenses  were  highest,  $58.40  to  earn  $100.  It  cost  the  .State  $89.40 
to  earn  $100.  The  companies  had  41.6  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 
left  to  pay  their  charges,  and  the  State  had  10.6  per  cent. 

The  main  argument  used,  at  Icnst  a  main  argument  Used  for  the 
transfer,  was  that  as  the  company  could  not  and  did  not  earn  it* 
full  dividend  and  had  to  come  on  the  State  year  after  year  to  make 
up  the  balance;  they  earned  3  or  4  per  cent  or  something  of  that 
kind  and  the  State  guaranteed  them  7,  so  the  State  had  to  find  the 
difference,  and  the  advocates  of  State  ownership  claimed  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  companies  would  operate  economically 
because  thev  never  could  earn  their  7  per  cent  and  therefore  it  did 
not  matter  ^ow  much  deficit  they  left  on  the  Government.  That  is 
to  say,  if  a  company  earns  more  than  its  guaranteed  dividend,  it  get* 
pome  part  of  the  surplus:  they  divide  with  the  Government  beyond 
the  guaranteed  amount.  So.  clearly,  if  the  company  can  earn  8  or 
9  per  cent,  it  is  to  its  interest  to  operate  economically  so  that  it  may 
get  something  more  than  7  per  cent,  wliile  if  it  can  only  earn  4  or  •> 
per  cent  it  does  not  matter  which  it  is,  because  any  difference  between 
the  4  or  5  per  cent  and  the  7  per  cent  the  Government  has  to  make 
up  e^ch  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  it  oonsidei-ed  by  tlie  Government  in  making  the 
guarantee  the  dividend  they  ought  to  earn  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  goes  back  so  far  in  history ;  you  see  those  guaran- 
tees back  to  the  fifties.  Wlien  it  was  first  put'in — it  is  really  this: 
The  original  companies  started  naturally  to  pick  the  best  bits  there 
were.  The  Northern  Co..  for  example,  made  its  start  for  Calais  and 
the  Brussels  frontier.  The  Paris  &  Lyons  Co.  built  the  great  arterr 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles  and  the  Mediterranean.  Each 
company  built  to  start  with  a  trunk  line  that  obviously  must  be 
very  profitable.     Then  the  Government  said  to  them,  "  Now,  we 
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want  extensions  spread  over  the  country,"  and  the  companies  said, 
"  Well,  that  will  water  our  dividend."  And  thereupon  the  Govern- 
ment said,  ''That  is  fair;  you  are  earning  either  10  per  cent  a  year 
or  7,  whatever  it  is,  and  that  seems  fair.  We  will  undertake  that 
your  dividends  will  be  maintained.'*  In  this  way  I  take  it  the  7  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  the  Western  was  accepted. 

Mr.  SiMB.  That  it  should  not  be  below  7  per  cent  !f 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes.  "  We  will  undertake  to  say  your  revenues 
shall  not  suffer  because  you  are  making  these  extensions." 

Mr.  Sims.  Undertaking  to  get  the  extensions  when  the  revenues 
would  not  warrant  the  construction  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Exactly, 

Mr.  Sims,  Tlie  Government  to  divide  on  any  amount  which  might 
be  made  over  and  above ! 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  That  is  it,  broadly,'  The  company,  if  I  remember 
right,  takes  tlie  first  1  or  2  per  cent  beyond  the  guaranteed  amount 
wholly,  and  then  begins  to  divide — something  like  that.  But.  roughly 
speaking,  there  has  not  been  very  much  extra  profit.  The  companies, 
as  a  rule — the  Nortliem  used  to  get  something  more :  it  used  to  get 
15  and  16  per  cent,  and  it  was  only  guaranteed  13  per  cent — most  of 
them,  rou^ly  speaking,  earn  about  enough  to  pay  their  guaranteed 
dividends.  But  you  will  remember,  sirs,  because  the  people  often 
misunderstand  the  position,  that  this  guaranteed  dividend  only  ap- 
plies to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  capital. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  very  small  capital,  or  volume  of 
capita],  it  does  apply  to  ? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  That  is  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  object  of  the  Government  being  to  try  to  develop 
every  portion  of  the  country  that  demanded  railway  facilities  in 
order  to  be  developed? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH,  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  the  new  lines  are  built  out 
of  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  the  bonds  are  in  effect,  though  not  in  form, 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  The  Government  makes  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  company  will  be  able  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  sinking  fimd  that  is  always 
attached  to  those  securities. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  Government  absolutely  regulates  the  charges 
of  the  railway  companies  as  to  rates  and  fares? 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  Yes;  and  of  course  this  system  has  the  advantage, 
on  the  one  side,  of  protecting  the  public,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Government  has  an  interest  in  not  reducing  the  charges  too  low,  be- 
cause it  would  have  to  find  the  balance,  ^t  is  a  very  complicated 
arrangement  that  has  grown  up  in  the  course  of  many  years,  and 
that  works  in  France,  but  could  not  be  established  in  any  other 
country  to-day,  it  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Sims.  Because  the  same  reasons  do  not  exist,  perhaps,  in  other 
countries  for  adopting  such  a  system? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  The  French  system  is  obviously  incapable  of  trans- 
portation. The  underlying  idea  is  another  question — practically  the 
fartnership  between  the  Sate  and  the  railways—but  the  real  point, 
think,  is  that  the  Government  has  been  behind  the  railroads  and 
haf  protected  the  railroad  capital  from  the  beginning. 

when  I  broke  off  the  story  I  was  dealing  with  the  argument  used 
by  the  advocates  of  nationalization,  that,  as  the  company  would  not 
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work  to  earn  a.  dividend,  therefore  the  Government  bad  better  take 
the  railway,  seein;;  that  the  Government's  interest  was  to  make  the 
best  of  it.    The  fact  has  been  this: 

During  the  last  10  years  of  company  manafpment  the  State  had 
to  pay  an  average  of  $2,894,280  a  year  to  meet  its  liability  under  the 
guaranty  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  net  operating  income.  That 
IS  the  amount  the  Government  had  to  make  up  to  complete  the  T 
per  cent  dividend.  When  the  Government  took  over  the  railway  it 
secured  the  old  shareholders;  it  did  not  pay  them  out  in  cash;  it 
secured  to  them  their  old  revenue  as  an  annuity.  During  the  firtit 
three  years  after  the  transfer  the  sums  it  had  to  find  under  the  same 
head  were,  in  the  first  year,  $6,753,320;  the  next  year,  $8^75,792: 
and  the  next  year,  $14,934,484.  For  the  year  1913  the  figure  was 
$14,715,237.  That  was  the  last  vear  before  the  war,  and  that  com- 
pares with  the  average  of  $2,900,000  in  the  last  10  years  of  company 
management.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  public  in  hard  cash,  but  it 
cost  them  far  more  than  that.  The  service  was  so  demoralized  that 
the  newspapers  were  absolutely  filled  with  the  stories  of  how  the 
service  was  being  mismanaged.  They  had  accidents  all  over  the 
system  that  frightened  the  public. 

The  Western  of  France  always  ran  the  slowest  expresses  of  all 
the  companies,  and  they  increased  the  time  allowed  for  all  their 
expresses.  The  thing  got  so  bad  that  employers  in  Paris  insisted 
that  their  staff  should  live  on  the  Western  of  France  Railway  be- 
cause they  never  arrived  at  their  offices  in  time. 

Here  is  a  good  instance.  The  compensation  for  accidents  had  been, 
under  the  old  regime,  about  $400,000  or  $500,000  a  vear  in  the  last 
days  of  the  company.  In  1911  the  figure  had  risen  to  $2,045,291. 
The  minister  of  public  works  himself  publicly  criticized  the  State 
administration  as  a  "  frightful  fraud."  He  speaks  of  "  the  deplor- 
able situation  of  the  State  system,  the  insecurity  and  irregularity  of 
its  workings." 

Now,  there  is  an  account  given  in  a  conference  we  had  in  London 
on  this  subject  in  1911  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  himself  was  a 
deputy,  and  he  gave  a  long  account  of  the  working  of  this  system. 
He  puts  it  down  to  various  reasons.    He  said : 

In  the  first  pinre,  it  is  the  abune  of  formalism  nnd  red  tape,  with  nH  the 
delays  which  follow  and  which  are  directly  In  conflict  with  comnivrcial  m>«dK. 
In  the  second  place.  It  ig  the  Inck  of  stabilU.v.  Tlie  director  and  all  the  chtefe 
of  the  service  change  at  the  will  of  the  ministers,  whilst  In  the  private  cnm- 
pani™  tie  higher  personnel  Is  maintained  n  long  time,  fulfllltntr  thp  xaine 
funptlona. 

It  is  next  the  political  Influence  which  enters  Into  the  choice  and  advatxv- 
ment  of  the  personnel  It  Is,  lastly,  the  lack  of  discipline,  which  also  results 
from  the  political  Influence  at  work.  From  the  electoral  point  of  view  the 
lower  staff,  being  much  more  numeroust,  will  always  have  much  more  powrr 
than  the  superior  fitnlT.  It  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  former  that  many 
deputif'H  will  be  systematically  ranged.  Above  all,  it  Is  Impossible  to  be  at 
once  controller  and  controlled.  If  one  of  the  great  French  com|ianlcs  uuUm- 
prlvate  management  renders  poor  service,  the  public  opinion  is  not  slow  to 
move  the  public  power,  nnd  ns  this  has  the  means  to  hrlnc  pressure  Indirectly 
but  In  many  ways  upon  the  companies,  they  are  led  to  reform.  On  tbc  con- 
trary, when  complaints  are  made  aeainst  the  State  itself,  the  admlnistratioD. 
irresponsible,  does  not  listen.  Rather  It  seems  IndlRnnnt  that  particular  lndi> 
vkluals  or  even  large  associations  shoiiUI  dare  to  flnd  that  all  Is  not  perfect 
The  minister  of  public  works  In  the  chamber  snld: 

"  I  have  not  seen  without  a  certain  astonishment  the  chambers  of  commerce 
criticize  the  actions  of  the  State  In  Its  (their)   reports  upon  the  rallwayB." 
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The  sauie  minister  hiiH  <ll!iintM>Hl  nn  einiiloyet^  fn)in  Iii8  offlre  who  wax  iit  the 
head  of  n  xetilon  <it  a  piisNeiiK'T  Itiie  wlik-b  oniltleil  tirotp-^tiillons  against  the 
iMnys  on  the  western  State  service  In  tlie  Paris  Huhurhf. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieii  finishes  his  story  this  way : 

From  all  points  of  view  the  experience  of  State  riiil»nyii  In  Pmnre  Is  un- 
favorable, as  was  foreseen  hy  all  thu>'e  who  had  rellectefl  n|Min  the  bail  renulta 
(dven  by  the  other  Industrial  undertDkliiKs  of  the  State,  sucli  as  telephones, 
matches,  anil  many  iithera.  The  State,  al>i>ve  all  an  elective  administration, 
can  not  be  a  good  cnmmerrlnl  iiianaRer,  It  works  expensively  and  Is  power- 
less before  Its  employees.  The  experience  which  we  hHve  recently  Kalnnl  hasf 
,  bail  at  least  one  reaolt.  It  has  provoked  a  very  lively  movement  not  onlj- 
against  the  repurchuae  of  the  railwajs  but  RKninst  all  estetiNloii  of  State  In- 
dustry. This  result  seems  to  me  fortmiiite.  I  hope  this  ppluion  will  Iw  nuilu- 
talned  and  that  not  only  we  hut  our  nelp;hbiirs  may  pmflt  hy  Hie  lesson  of  these 
facts. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  chair  at  the  conference  at  which  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  read  his  paper,  and  he  told  me  personally  that  he  thought 
the  effect  had  been  so  ^reat  in  France  that  any  agitation  to  national- 
ize the  rest  of  the  railroads  was  kitlul  for  a  generation  to  come. 
That  was  his  account  of  it  in  1911. 

M,  Leroy- Beau  lien  gix'es  instances  of  how  red  tape  has  accounted 
to  some  extent  for  the  enormous  increase  in  expenses.     He  says : 

handed  over,  there  was  I,52a 
■ee  yearM  ttie  numiier  nail  lucrea.Bcil  to  2.-">S7. 

He  says  further: 

This  Is  imrtly  due  to  political  pressure  and  partly  to  excessive  red  tape.  For 
example.  In  the  Ciien  Division  the  preparation  of  tlie  pay  sheets,  which  under 
the  company  took  !)  persons  3  days  (27  daysl,  under  the  State  administration 
took  12  persons  6  days  (72  days). 

He  says  further: 

AccordiuK  to  oBIci:'!  documents  there  are  not  less  than  96  persons  receiving 
u  itaiary  of  more  tlian  10,000  francs  (Sl,ti29;>2)  In  the  State  system  as  against 
33  on  the  system  of  a  neighboring  company  of  nmeh  the  .-^inie  mileage  but  with 
much  higher  receipts. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  report  of  the  budget  committee.  They 
say: 

The  statements  addressed  to  the  budget  eommission  hy  the  admin  istrntlon 
were  manifestly  inaccurate.  •  •  •  \Ve  wrote  for  further  statements,  more 
particularly  the  numbers  of  the  personnel.  ■  •  •  The  minister  replied 
(three  yeara  sfter  the  railway  had  been  taken  over)  that  the  enumeration  of 
employci's  had  nnf  yet  been  mnile.  ■  •  •  This  example  siifflces  to  show  the 
trust  that  may  he  placeil  In  the  other  parts  of  the  budget  estimate. 

That  is  not  the  opinion  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  is  a  hostile 
critic,  but  it  is  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  chamber  that  approved 
of  the  plan,  based  on  a  draft  that  was  drawn  up  by  a  deputy  who  was 
recognized  to  be  one  of  the  advocates  of  State  ownership. 

I  think,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  committee  something  a  little 
lighter,  I  must  read  a  story  here.  It  is  a  story  of  how  red  tape 
strangled  the  line.  This  was  read  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is 
a  letter  from  a  station  master  on  the  line.    It  is  as  follows  [reading]  : 

In  the  time  of  the  Western  Co.  wi'  station  masters  ha<i  orileis  to  use  the 
rolling  stock  as  quickly  as  [Hissible  and  to  send  to  a  given  vtaiion  all  that  we 
did  not  ourselves  reiiulrp.  I'ndcr  the  Stnte  all  Is  chnugeil.  Kvery  station 
master  Is  forbidden  to  load  any  wogtm  without  the  onlers  of  the  distrlhutlou 
bureau  of  the  dtstrlct. 
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Mr.  Sims.  "  Wagon  "  there  means  what  we  call  a  car,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

This  bureuu  ts,  a:*  le  well  known,  u  new  creation  speriallj-  ilesietieil  f'lr  tbe 
l)iirpost>  of  finding  situations  for  so  many  more  bureaucnits.  Uetvnrly.  bavin; 
ret-elveil  two  wagonM  loaded  with  horses,  accompanleO  by  an  order  to  at-mi  tbexe 
wuKona  to  Ouen  after  tbey  were  unloaded,  I  thought  to  do  well  by  loailiue  In 
theue  tuu  wagons  :!0U  suck:s  of  grain,  which  had  t)eeu  waltlut;  In  the  shedK  for 
tteverul  dayii  to  go  to  Caen.  But,  ulos,  1  did  not  know  the  bureau  of  iliHtri- 
butlon.  The  next  day  I  saw  my  two  wagons  return,  and  I  received  iit  llie  suine 
time  an  order  to  unload  them.  1  was  reproved  into  the  t>argaln  for  exc<>«i  of 
zeal.  I  had  to  obey  the  order.  Thut  evening  1  sent  the  wagoiL<i  empty  tw  • 
Caen.     Next  day  I  received  two  others,  also  empty,  In  which  to  load  the  kthIu. 

Now,  sirs,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  relevant  part  of  the 
evidence  available  in  foreign  countries  on  the  matter.  That  prac- 
tically gives  the  story  of  how  and  why  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries and  also  Australia  adopt«d  State  ownership.  If  you  come  to 
apply  that  to  England  or  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  tlmt  then 
is  not  here  a  political  reason  corresponding  to  the  German  necessity 
for  unity.  There  is  no  reason  for  unifying  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  is  clearly  no  military  necessity,  which  was  a  point  on  wliich 
very  gi-eat  stress  wa.s  laid  in  Germany.  Clearly,  there  is  no  need  to 
nationalize  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  United  States 
for  lack  of  private  enterprise.  England  was  the  first  cotmtry  in 
the  world  that  practically  completed  its  railway  system.  I  suppose 
20  years  ago  we  already  had  within  20  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  of 
all  the  railways  we  have  now,  and  if  you  were  to  bring  in  a  railway 
msm  from  outside  and  show  him  our  railway  system  to-day  he  would 
be  much  moie  likely  to  say  that  we  have  too  many  railways  than 
that  we  hnve  too  few.  So  Uiere  has  been  no  question  with  us  of  lack 
of  private  enterprise,  and  while  I  will  not  presume  to  say  anything 
about  the  Uniteti  States.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  suggested  that  in 
the  I'nited  States  private  enterprise  fell  short.  For  example,  as  I 
show  later.  I  think  Texas  might  fairly  be  compared  with  Australian 
conditions,  and,  speaking  roughly,  Texas  has  4  miles  for  1  in  Xew 
South  Wales.  Private  enterprise  has  given  Texas  4  miles  where 
the  State  has  given  New  South  Wales  1  mile  of  railway.  And  prob- 
ably, after  the  United  States,  the  country  where  most  has  been  done 
to  develop  the  railways  in  advance  of  settlement,  has  been  Argentina. 
That  also  has  been  wholly  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  how  many  railioads  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  receivers  here  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  miles  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers? 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  Yes;  I  think  about  40.000. 

Mr.  Sims.  More  than  in  the  whole  Empire  of  Germany — more 
mileage  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,    About  the  same  or  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  Nearly  twice  as  much, 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  But  even  a  railway  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  serves 
the  public — not  very  comfortably  for  the  capitalists,  but  for  the 
public. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  just  said  that  private  enterprise  is  sufficient  for  all 
these  things.  I  just  wanted  vou  to  know  how  these  things  are  going 
here.  "  ,-  i 
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Mr.  AcBORTH.  I  expect  our  railway  friends  would  tell  another 
stor}'.  I  imagine  they  would  ijsy  that  it  was  a  question  of  rat«s; 
that  if  they  were  allowed  to  put  up  their  rates,  they  would  get  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  receivers ;  but  I  must  not,  of  course,  go  into  that. 

Then,  sir,  I  do  lay  stress  on  this  point,  that  whatever  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  State  ownership  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  promote  de- 
velopment. The  State  hesitates  very  much  more  in  moving  in  ad- 
vance of  the  population  than  private  enterprise  does.  Bel^um. 
for  example,  is  notoriously  much  behind — it  was  before  the  war — 
in  railway  facilities.  The  Government  had  promised  things  year 
after  year,  but  the  whole  railway  system  wanted  a  great  deal  of  new 
capital  put  into  it,  which  the  Oovemment  would  not  furnish. 

Mr.  Thom.  Did  vou  say  that  Belgium  was  behind  railway  facili- 
ties or  that  the  facilities  were  behind  ? 

Mr,  AcwoBTH,  The  Belgian  Government  had  for  years  refused 
to  spend  the  money  that  was  obviously  required  to  be  spent  to  keep 
the  Belgian  system  up  to  date.  There  was  need  both  that  the  rail- 
road should  be  improved  and  also  that  new  lines  should  be  made, 
and  year  after  year  they  put  it  off.  That  would  be  admitted,  I 
think,  by  anybody  who  knows  the  Belgian  conditions. 

Now,  the  Prussian  Government— and  this  is  a  very  curious  in- 
stance— the  enormous  iron  traffic  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the 
f>apers  of  the  district  around  Metz— that  enormous  iron  traffic  is  very 
argely  carried  first  by  rail  ouite  a  short  distance  to  the  river  and 
then  put  onto  water;  and  tne  Prussian  Government  has  steadily 
refused  to  build  the  railways  to  keep  that  traffic  on  the  rails  from 
origin  to  destination;  and  so  it  is  taken  a  short  distance  and  then 
put  onto  water  and  carried  by  water  and  then  put  back  again  onto 
rails  to  reach  its  destination.  The  Prussian  Government  has  steadily 
refused  to  build  the  necessary  railways,  I  believe  there  are  more 
complaints  than  usual  in  America  to-day  on  account  of  car  shortages, 
but  the  country  of  the  world,  where  we  see  in  the  railway  papers  that 
they  have  car  shortages  year  after  year,  is  Prussia.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regular  experience  with  them  that  when  it  comes  to  the  autumn 
and  there  is  a  big  movement  of  domestic  coal  the  railways  simply 
say  that  they  can  not  furnish  cars  to  move  the  traffic;  they  are  asked 
why  they  do  not  have  more  cars,  and  they  reply  frankly  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  build  a  car  if  you  only  want  it  for  the  three  rush  months 
of  the  year  and  have  to  keep  it  lying  idle  on  a  siding  for  the  remain- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year;  they  say  you  must  suit  your  traffic  to 
our  cars. 

Mr,  Sims.  In  other  words,  they  give  a  business  reason  for  itt 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes, 

ilr,  Sims.  Which  reason  applies  here  to  our  privately  owned 
i-oads  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTM.  Yes ;  quite  so. 

Senator  Robinson.  May  Mr,  Acwortli  not  0nish  his  statement? 
We  are  all  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  he  is  making,  and 
we  adopted  a  rule  that  we  would  not  interrupt  him,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  conform  to  that  rule  and  let  him  finish  and  then  take  him 
under  examination  as  you  may  care, 

Mr.  AcM'ORTH.  Then,  in  India,  the  English  Government  either 
owns  and  operates  directly  the  railw^'s  or  it  is  the  owner  and  has 
leased  them  to  private  companies.     It  keeps  a  very  close  control 
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on  the  wholt!  railway  sitimtion.  and  it  will  not  allow  private  cap- 
italists to  come  in  and  build  new  railways  except  under  very  stringent 
conditions.  Broadly  speaking,  you  may  build  a  tributary  to  an  ex- 
isting line,  but  you  may  not  build  a  line  that  might  possibly  divert 
certain  traffic  from  Government  railways.  And  the  Government  con- 
trol in  India  has  resulted  in  this :  That  though  there  is  undoubtedly 
an  immense  amoimt  of  traffic  wanting  development,  and  though  the 
existing  lines  and  existing  rolling  stock  are  very  much  overtand, 
\'ery  little  new  money  gets  into  the  Indian  railways.  The  Govern- 
ment says — and  says  quite  truly — ^"  We  can  not  afford  to  spend  more 
than  a  tew  million  sterling  in  the  average  year  on  railway  develop- 
ment," but  they  will  not  let  private  capital  in. 

Now,  Rhodesia  has  a  population  oi  32,000  white  men,  and  there 

Private  enterprise  has  already  supplied  2,000  miles  of  railway  lines 
or  those  32,000  white  men.  In  the  whole  Union  of  British  South 
Africa,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  whites,  and  after 
50  years  of  development,  they  have  only  got  8,000  miles  of  railway. 
There  they  are  State  lines:  but  in  Rhodesia,  with  a  population  of 
32,000  whites,  they  have  already  obtained  from  private  companies 
■2,000  miles  of  line.  And  the  colonists  complain  that  they  have  not 
got  enough. 

I  think  that  it  is  evident  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  mudi 
more  difficult  to  get  sufficient  railway  development  from  a  govern- 
ment than  from  a  private  company.  The  government  has  a  lai^ 
number  of  competing  demands  on  its  purse.  The  government  can 
only  afford  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  new  capital  or  to  provide  • 
certain  amount  of  new  money  each  year,  and  there  are  innumerable 
competitors  for  that  money;  where,  in  the  case  of  a  private  com- 
pany, if  it  sees  a  profit,  it  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  deal  with 
railways,  and  it  will  go  out  into  the  open  market  and  endeavor  to 
get  the  money. 

Then,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  many  of  the  arguments  they  have 
applied  in  other  countries — the  argument  of  military  necessity,  the 
argument  for  political  unity,  the  argument  that  you  can  not  get  the 
money  elsewhere,  and  that,  therefore,  the  State  must  do  it — all  those 
arguments  have  no  application  to  countries  such  as  the  United  King- 
dom or  the  United  States.  It  is  clear  that  if  there  is  a  case  for  State 
or  National  ownership  here,  it  must  be  made  on  the  ground  that  tb* 
public  will  t)e  better  served. 

Senator  Robinson.  Mr.  Acworth.  if  it  would  suit  your  oonvenience, 
I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  suspend  now,  and  resume  the 
hearing  at  8  o'clock  this  evening  at  this  chamber, 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  If  you  please,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  Very  well ;  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned 
now  until  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.52  a.  m.,  tlie  committee  adjourned  until  8  o'clock 
p.  m..  to  meet  at  the  same  place.) 

APrER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recess  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  William  0.  Adamson  (vice  chairman)  preeidi^. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  ordw.  ui. 
Acworth,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  AcwoETH.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  W.  H.  ACWOBTH— Besomed. 

Mr,  AcwoBTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentletiien,  may  I  just  say,  be- 
fore I  go  on  where  I  left  off,  that  1  do  not  think  I  made  myself  as 
clear  as  1  ought  to  have  done  this  morning.  1  was  speaking  about  the 
different  States  in  Germany  and  pointing  out  that  there  were  no 
German  railroads,  but  there  were  Prussian  railroads  and  Saxon  rail- 
roads, etc.,  but  I  ought  to  have  carried  it  further  and  said  that, 
though,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ownership,  they  are  entirely  sepa- 
rate— the  Prussian  profits  go  to  Prussia ;  there  are  no  profits  in  the 
other  States;  they  just  about  pay  tlieir  way — though  that  is  the  case 
as  to  ownership — as  far  as  operafion  and  control  are  concerned  they 
work  entirely  as  one  system.  There  is  an  imperial  railway  office, 
whose  business  it  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  tariffs  and  uniformity 
of  railway  regulations,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  diversity,  whether  it  be  the  amount  or 
rate  that  the  railways  are  allowed  to  charge  or  whetlier  it  be  in  the 
regulation  as  to  the  running  of  the  trains,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
that  exists  in  this  country.  In  all  such  matters  there  is  absolute  uni- 
formity throughout  the  German  Empire. 

I  was  asked  a  question  about  the  Fi-ench  railways,  and  I  said  that 
the  French  method  was  so  elaborate  that  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
transplanted  into  this  country.  I  was  not  attempting  to  suggest  that 
the  essential  idea  of  systems  occupying  exclusively  a  certain  region 
of  country  without  competition  could  not  be  transplanted.  Of  course, 
if  it  were  the  view  of  the  committee  that  that  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  in  America,  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
recommended — why  the  French  system  should  not  be  recommended. 
What  1  did  mean  was  that  the  elaborate  system  of  guaranty  of  reve- 
nues, the  complicated  relationship  between  the  State  and  the  railways 
is  so  essentially  French,  and  so  essentially  an  historical  growth  of  TO 
years,  that  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  transplanted. 

I  think  I  have  not  made  that  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  so 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  that  explanation. 

Now,  I  got  this  morning  as  far  as  page  27  in  this  statement,  and 
we  had  just  got  to  where  Jvias  raising  this  point  that  there  no  doubt 
is  a  temporary  position  in  the  United  States  where  private  enterprise, 
that  has  always  been,  one  may  say,  in  advance  of  development  for  the 
great^T  part  of  history,  has  almost  stopped.  One  knows  that  there 
are  hardly  any  new  railways  being  made. 

I  wanted  to  lay  stress  on  it  because  I  found  I  had  said  a  certain 
thing.     I  wrote  this  paper  more  than  six  months  ago  and  I  sug- 

fjsted  that  the  difficulty  of  arrest  of  development  in  the  United 
tates  had  been  simply  a  question  of  money;  that  the  money  could 
not  be  got  because  it  did  not  pay,  and  I  suggested  that  if  the  rail- 
roads had  sufficient  income  there  was  plenty  of  enterprise  and  plenty 
of  capital  available,  if  the  capitalist  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
put  his  money  into,  and  I  found  1  had  written  this  sentence : 

To  ecrapare  It  [iiatiiinalizatlon]  hi  lui|M>rtnnne  with  tlie  alternative  of  qIIow- 
Ine  Ihc  oslstiiiK  ciimpniilPH  to  rnlse  their  rntes  by  an  average  of  a  mill  per  ton, 
which  would  tnnke  all  the  (liffereiii'e  between  poverty  and  alflMence,  would  be  . 
almoRt  farcical. 
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And  this  iifternoon  I  went  to  the  other  end  of  Pennsyhania  Ave- 
nue and  heard  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommissiMi, 
and  it  just  shows  how  the  situation  in  railway  matters  changes.  On 
the  evidence  as  it  was  available  in  England  six  or  eight  months  ago, 
one  would  have  said  if  the  I'ailwuys  got  an  extra  mill  per  ton  per  mile 
they  would  be  exceedingly  well  otfT  The  situation  has  changed  so 
to-day  that  the  evidence  is  that  with  that  increase  they  would  just 
about  hold  their  own.  So  the  increase  that  I  then  thought  was  some- 
thing that  would  make  them  rich  is  something  that,  under  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  developing  here  to-day  would  make 
them,  perhaps,  not  much  poorer  than  they  are  at  present. 

Well,  I  thought  six  or  eight  months  ago  that  the  position  in  the 
ITnited  States,  the  sudden  arrest  of  development  through  private  en- 
terprise, was  something  that  eventually  would  pass  off;  it  would  be 
settled  in  some  way  or  other;  and  therefore  I  ventured  to  say  that 
the  argument  for  State  ownership,  either  in  England  or  the  United 
States,  must  rest  on  the  question  whether  on  the  whole  private  own- 
ership or  public  ownership  would  give  the  best  service,  taking  that  in 
its  widest  sense. 

There  was  a  distinguished  English  authority,  Sir  George  Gibb, 
who  put  forth  the  idea — I  happen  to  know  that  he  has  changed  his 
views  since — that  private  ownership  was  unquestionably  the  oest  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  development.  Private  capital,  he  said,  t&kes 
risks  and  has  more  initiative,  generally,  than  you  would  expect  from 
Government  organizations.  But  after  you  have  passed  that  stage  be 
thought  it  was  arguable  which  would  do  best.  He  thought  there  were 
considerable  advantages  on  the  Government's  side  in  deaJing  with  an 
existing  completed  Erystem. 

I  tried  to  consider  it  on  that  basis,  and  the  first  thing  that  occurred 
to  me  was  the  question  of  capital.  Now,  there  is  one  point  there  that 
is  very  clear,  and  that  is  ii  the  State  puts  this  money  in,  builds  a 
railroad  that  is  unprofitable,  the  State's  responsibility  is  pledged;  the 
State  for  all  time  nas  to  make  up  out  of  taxation  tne  difference  be- 
tween the  net  income  of  the  railway  and  the  money  required  f<v 
interest  on  the  bonds  with  which  it  has  been  built.  The  private 
railroad,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  its  chance.  If  private  capitalists 
build  a  railroad  and  it  turns  out  a  failure,  or  does  not  pay,  or  does 
not  pay  for  a  long  time,  the  capitalist  loses;  the  public  does  not  lose. 
The  public  as  a  whole  goes  scatheless,  the  particular  capitalists  have 
made  a  bad  investment,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it;  and  tnat,  certainly 
in  England,  and,  I  imagine,  in  America  also,  is  quite  an  important 
consideration.  Bad  bargains  are  left  in  the  bands  of  the  people  who 
made  them  and  do  not  invoke  the  responsibility  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  England,  where  we  have  had  the  same 
process  that  you  have  here  of  large  companies  absorbing  small  com- 
panies— there  is  no  question,  I  think,  that  as  a  rule  the  capital  of  the 
small  company,  which  is  generally  an  unprofitable  company  becanse 
it  has  only  second  or  third  class  districts  to  develop — the  capital  of 
the  small  company  is  nearly  always  written  down  beiore  it  is  assumed 
by  the  hig  company,  and  that  is  done  at  the  expense  of  private  «i- 
terprise,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  I  know,  within  the 
last  few  years,  of  a  company  being  taken  over  in  England,  and 
some,  at  least,  of  its  bonds  were  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  of 
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tlieir  face  value — not  a  large  amount  of  capital,  but  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  capital.  Evidently  the  same  thing  must  have  happened 
here  in,  I  imagine,  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  cases.  About 
33  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  share  capital  of  your  railroads  pay  no 
dividends.  \o  doubt  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  share  capital 
represents  what  were  formerly  bonds,  which  could  not  get  their 
interest  paid  as  bonds,  and  which  in  a  reorganization  were  written 
<lown  to  the  lower  standard  of  shares,  and  even  then  they  do  not 
get  their  interest. 

So.  I  think  that  is  one  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  private  versus  public  enterprise  from  the  viewpoint 
of  capital.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  public  enterprise  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  raise  capital  cheaper.  That  is  one  of  the  common  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  state  ownership.  I  do  not  think  you  can  really 
judge  here — ^you  may  be  able  to  judge  in  a  year  or  two  when  you 
have  a  great  national  debt— but  at  the  present  moment  your  na- 
tional debt  is  so  very  small  and  so  much  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
bonds  that  have  a  special  value  for  banking  purposes  that  you  really 
can  not  compare  the  interest  on  your  public  debt  with  the  interest 
on  first-class  railway  bonds.  In  England  we  Iiave  been  able  to  do  it 
always,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  difference  between  the 
rate  of  interest  on  first-class  railway  bonds  and  the  rate  of  interest 
on  Government  securities  is  certainly  not  more  than  one-half  of  1 
pet  cent.  So  that  admittedly  there  is  an  advantage  on  the  public's 
side  in  the  cost  of  raising  the  necessary  capital  for  railway  enter- 
prise, but  I  believe  one-hSf  of  1  per  cent  represents  the  measure  of 
that  advantage.  Against  that  you  have  to  set  the  fact  that  private 
enterprise — I  think  it  will  be  almost  admitted  here;  it  certainly 
would  be  admitted  as  a  business  proposition  in  England — that  pri- 
vate capitalists  can  make  $100  go  farther  than  the  Government  will. 

Certainly  in  the  railway  world  that  belief  is  borne  out  by  the 
evident. 

I  put  down  one  figure:  The  capital  cost  of  the  American  rail- 
ways— of  the  average  mile  of  American  railways — is  $66,500.  Now, 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with  railways  built  by  public 
enterprise,  the  capital  is,  in  the  one  case,  $77,000,  and.  in  the  other, 
$65,000— nearly  $66,000— practically  the  same  as  the  United  States. 
No  doubt  there  are  very  few,  if  any  railroads  in  the  Australian 
colonies  that  are  as  cheaply  built  as  some  of  your  line.  They  ware 
mainly  built  by  English  engineers  or  engineers  with  English  train- 
ing, and  we  have  a  reputation  for  building  very  permanently.  I 
imagine  that  you  would  find  in  the  United  States  many  railroads 
that  were  built  pretty  cheaply,  and  I  doubt  if  you  would  find  many 
in  the  Australian  colonies  that  were  built  equally  lightly — I  mean 
inexpensive  in  method  of  construction.  But  it  almost  seems  to  go 
without  saying  that  the  average  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  a 
more  elaborate  article  than  the  average  railroad  in  places  where 
there  is  very  much  less  traffic.  Certainly  there  must  be  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  equipment  in  America.  I  mean  to  say,  if  you 
take  a  line  like  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  CentraJ,  or  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  lines  of  that  kind,  and  the  trunk  lines  all 
across  the  continent — they  are  built  up  to  standard — that  there  can 
be  no  comparison  with  in  Australia;  and  yet,  the  two  principal  colo- 
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nies  in  Australia — and  they  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  fairly  com- 
pared, because  they  are  the  only  full-gauge  railroads — the  principal 
colonies  have  a  capital  cost,  the  one  as  high  as  the  United  States 
and  the  other  about  16  per  cent  higher. 

Certainly  I  think  any  engineer  would  admit  that  the  United 
States  had  got  an  extraodinarily  large  amount  of  value  for  their 
money  in  the-  railroads,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they 
are  only  capitalized  at  $66,000  a  mile.  So  that  I  suggest  that  the 
evidence  would  seem  to  be  that,  though  the  railroads  under  public 
management  can  get  their  money  cheaper,  on  the  other  hand,  thev 
do  not  make  it  go  as  far,  and  you  can  set  off  one  against  the  other. 
But  the  real  question  is  not  one  of  cost,  to  begin  with;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  public  gets  better  service,  on  the  whole,  under 
the  one  system  or  the  other.  Now,  I  have  pointed  out  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  judge  merely  from  rates.  For  example,  you  pay  2  cent"! 
a  mile  or  2J  or  2J  cents  in  the  United  States  to  carry  a  passenger. 
In  India  they  carry  a  man  5  miles  for  a  penny.  Now.  admittedly, 
the  Indian  traffic,  at  that  rate,  is  exceedingly  profitable.  It  pays  the 
railroads  handsomely  to  carry  passengers  5  miles  for  2  cents,  and  yet 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says  that  your  passenger  rates 
are  not  high  enough,  because  they  are  not  profitable.  Of  course  the 
Indian  conditions  are  so  absolutely  different  that  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  compare  them.  For  instance,  the  Bengali  goes  to  the 
railway  station;  he  knows  nothing  about  a  time  table,  and  he  simply 
squats  down  until  the  next  train  comes  along,  which  is  very  likely 
to  be  six  or  eight  hours  hence,  and  he  cooks  his  food  on  the  platform 
and  patiently  waits  for  the  train  to  come  along:  and  when  he  gets 
on  to  the  train  he  is  perfectly  contented  to  be  packed  in  like  a  sardine. 
and  he  does  not  expect  anything  except  that;  and  the  average  train 
carries  something  over  500  passengers.  So  in  a  great  many  way? 
the  conditions  are  not  at  all  comparable.  But  if  you  take  the  ooon- 
tries  where  you  really  can  make  a  comparison  you  can  get  figures 
something  like  this:  In  the  United  States  the  freight  rat©  is  a  little 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  ton-mile.  You  get  1,37  cents  in 
Germany,  and  you  get  1.3  cents  in  France — not  very  far  from  double 
the  American  rate.  Now,  in  western  Europe  that  is  practicallv  as 
low  as  anything  except  Belgium,  and  Belgium  is  1.13  cents.  So  from 
the  point  of  view  of  freight  rates  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
price  at  which  freight  is  carried  in  the  United  States  and  the  prices 
at  whicli  it  is  carried  abroad. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  fair  comparison  with  the  United  States 
is.  clearly,  in  Prussia.  Prussia  has  had  exceptional  advantaees. 
The  Pnissian  population  has  inrrease<l  very  greatly  since  18W). 
which  you  may  say  was  the  time  when  the  railways  were  all  prac- 
ticallv in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  The  population  has  in- 
creased 60  per  cent,  and  the  town  population,  which  is  really  the 
population  which  produces  most  of  the  traffic,  has  increased  more 
than  that.  The  output  of  coal — I  am  dealing  with  the  Prussian 
railways,  and  practically  all  the  coal  and  iron  is  in  Prussia — the 
output  of  coal  has  increased  from  under  60.000,000  tons  to  over 
250.000.000  tons,  and  the  output  of  steel  has  increased  from  under 
1,000,000  tons  to  over  17,000.000  tons;  so  that  thev  have  had  verv 
great  advantages.    Now,  there  was  a  paper  read  in  I^ondon  in  1911 
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by  Prof.  Scbumacher,  of  Bonn,  with  the  quite  deliberate  intention 
of  showing  how  well  the  Prussian  railways  had  done,  and  he  gives 
this  as  an  instance  of  what  they  have  done: 

In  the  cane  of  rooOs  sent  In  bulk,  tlit-  freight  for  tonx  tllHttiiiceB  is  as  low 
as  0:8  pfennigs  P*^r  ton -kilometer. 

That  is,  roughly,  0.35  cent  per  ton-mile,  which  is  very  far  from 
being  a  startlingfy  low  rate  in  America,  seeing  that  the  average 
rate  for  coal  last  ypar  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  only 
O.304  cent,  while  for  all  traffic — high  class  as  well  as  bulk  freight, 
short  distance  as  well  as  long  distance — it  was  only  0.88  cent  per  ton 
per  mile.  Then,  Prof.  Schumacher  says  another  thing:  "The  re- 
ceipts amounted  in  1880  and  1909  to  4.14  and  3.54  pfennigs  per  ton- 
kilofeter,  respectively,"  which  means  1.65  and  1.41  cents  per  ton-mile. 
That  is  a  reduction  in  29  years  of  15  per  cent.  I  could  not  find  the 
corresponding  American  figure  for  1880.  I  could  not  find  it  for  all 
the  United  States  until  the  year  1882,  but  that  does  very  well  for  a 
comparison  with  1880.  I  find  that  the  United  States  started  in 
1882  with  a  rate  of  1.23  cents  as  against  a  Prussian  rate  of  1.65,  and 
in  1909  the  Prussian  rate  had  gone  down  to  1.41  and  the  American  ■ 
rate  had  gone  down  to  0.763.  So  that  the  American  rate  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  25  per  cent  below  the  Prussian  rate; 
and  it  fell,  in  the  course  of  29  years,  not  15  per  cent  but  nearly  40 
per  cent, 

I  remember,  sir,  the  first  time  I  ever  came  to  America,  which  is 
now  getting  on  to  30  years  ago;  and  I  remember  seeing,  what  you 
can  still  see  in  England — little  four-wheeled  coal  cars  carrying  about 
8  tons — and  England  has  not  a  chance  to  modernize,  because  Eng- 
land can  not  in  very  many  places  introduce  the  big  American  cars 
and  the  big  American  engines.  In  order  to  do  that  they  would 
have  to  rebuild  all  our  railways;  but  Prnssia  can  do  it  as  easily  as 
the  United  States  could  do  it.  They  run  over  flat  country  with  very 
few  bridges  and  no  tunnels  and  no  high  station  platforms ;  and  the 
Prussians,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  might  well  have  copied  the  Amer- 
ican principles  and  have  gone  to  bigger  and  bigger  cars  and  bigger 
and  bigger  engines  and  bigger  and  bigger  trains.  That  is  really  the 
reason  why  the  American  rates  have  dropped,  as  I  have  shown,  40 
per  cent,  while  the  Prussians  have  been  obliged  to  keep  them  up, 
because  they  have  remained  under  their  old  methods  of  doing  their 
work  with  the  same  type  of  equipment  that  you  see  all  over  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

Now,  there  is  another  point:  It  is  quite  true.  Prof.  Schumacher 
points  out,  that  between  1890  and  1909  the  rates  did  fall  15  per 
cent,  but  the  fact  is  that  for  the  last  years  of  that  period  th^  really 
did  not  fall  at  all — they  remained  practically  stationary.  Writing, 
I  think,  in  1912,  Monsieur  Colson,  the  great  French  authority,  says: 
"  The  Germans  no  longer  make  any  serious  freight-rate  reductions. 
Within  the  last  10  years  the  average  rate  per  ton-kilometer  has 
oscillated  between  1.37  and  1.34."  There  is  really  no  reduction 
worth  talking  about,  and  what  reduction  there  has  been  has  been  due 
not  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  for  coal,  or  the  rates  for  cotton  cloth, 
or  the  rates  for  any  special  commodity  have  been  decreased,  bat 
rather  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  coal,  taking  the  lowest  rate, 
as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  merchandise  traffic,  taking  the 
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higher  rates,  has  increased.  There  is  no  question  of  this,  that  the 
Prussian  railway  rates  have  been  maintained  more  stationary  than 
on  almost  any  other  railway,  I  should  imagine,  in  the  world;  cer- 
tainly more  than  on  all  the  important  private  railroads. 

France,  for  instance,  in  the  same  10  years  during  which  the  I*ru5- 
sian  rates  remained  practically  stationary,  reduced  their  freight  rates 
11  per  cent.  It  should  be  added,  in  fairness,  that  the  Prussian  pas- 
senger fares  have  on  the  average  rate  gone  down  9  per  cent  in  the  10 
years;  whereas  the  French  passenger  fares  have  only  gone  down  5 
per  cent.  But  on  the  freight  rates  which,  of  course,  are  immensely 
more  important  to  the  development  of  the  country  than  the  passenger 
i-ates,  there  has  been  a  quite  considerable  reduction  in  France,  and 
you  may  say,  no  reduction  worth  talking  of  in  Germany  for  a  good 
many  years.  France  and  Prussia  are  quite  comparable  countries. 
But  France  from  a  railway  point  of  view  has  the  worst  of  it  in  almost 
every  respect.  For  example,  if  you  take  the  different  points  that 
make  a  railway  operation  cheap  or  dear,  France  is,  by  no  means,  a 
flat  country;  lar^  parts  of  France  are  very  hilly,  and  quite  a  con- 
.  siderable  proportion  is  mountainous.  Whereas  Prussia  is  almost  as 
flat  as  any  country — as  flat  as  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Coal  in  France 
is  comparatively  dear,  and  in  Germany  very  much  cheaper;  and  so 
is  steel. 

There  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  traffic  on  every  mile  of  railway 
in  Germany  than  there  is  in  France.  Those  are  all  very  distinct 
advantages  in  Germany,  in  a  comparison  with  France.  But  France 
has  one  advantage  which  should  be  set  off.  In  France  the  haal  is 
somewhat  longer — and  the  longer  the  haul  the  cheaper  you  can 
afford  to  make  the  rates,  other  things  being  equal.  But  broadly 
speaking,  from  the  point  of  view  of  operating  cost,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  France  is  a  more  expensive  country  to  operate  in  than 
Germany.  Of  course  operating  ratio  proves  nothing  unless  you 
know  what  the  rates  are.  The  average  French  passenger  rates  an 
higher  than  those  in  Prussia,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  12  per 
cent.  But  the  German  rates  are  lower,  because  the  Germans  have 
what  they  call  a  "fourth  class."  As  you  know,  in  Europe  every- 
where there  are  three  classes,  but  in  Germany  there  are  four  classes, 
and  the  fourth  class  consists  of  a  vehicle  in  which  there  are  sometimes 
a  certain  number  of  seats  and  sometimes  none.  You  are  not  guar- 
anteed a  seat  and,  if  the  carriage  is  at  all  full  you  do  not  get  it  and 
you  either  stand  or  sit  on  your  bundle  that  you  have  brought  in 
with  you.  Now,  France  gives  no  accommodation  as  bad  as  that,  and 
therefore  the  German  passenger  rate — about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  German  travel  travels  in  that  fourth  class — is  naturally  lower. 
The  French  rate  is  slightly  lower,  however,  both  for  general  freight 
and  also  for  coal,  so  that  given  the  great  physical  advantages  in 
operation  which  I  have  mentioned  you  would  expect  to  find  that  the 
Germans  are  able  to  operate  at  a  lower  ratio  than  the  French.  Bnt 
the  facts  are  the  other  way. 

I  will  read  it  in  the  terms  of  M.  Colson : 

Prom  the  romhin<Hl  fffert  or  rII  Itiese  causpa  if  the  operating  ratio  In  Fnaee 
were  10  or  15  per  cent  hlgber  than  In  Oemuiny  it  would  not  Imply  Inferior 
operating  ability.  But,  la  fact,  the  difference  la  In  the  opposite  direction.  If 
our  companies  worked  as  expensively  ns  the  Oerman  Stote  railways  th«y 
would  spend  from  twenty  to  forty  million  dollars  more  than  they  do  per 
BDDom. 
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And  then  he  gives  the  operating  ratio.  In  the  year  1900  France 
operated  at  54  per  cent  and  Prussia  at  62.  In  1910  France  had  gone 
up  to  60  and  Prusaa  had  gone  up  to  67.  And  then,  after  that — it  is 
rather  interesting,  this  point^in  1911  France  was  62^  and  Prussia 
was  f>5.  In  1912  France  was  63  and  Prussia  was  66,  and  in  1913 
the  figui-es  were  the  same — France  63  and  Prussia  66.  You  will 
observe  that  the  difference  has  decreased;  it  began  8  points  differ- 
ence, but  it  dropped  to  3  points,  and  the  main  reason  why  it  dropped 
to  3  points  is  that  in  the  last  three  years  they  have  included  in  the 
French  figures  the  French  State  railways;  and,  as  I  told  the  com- 
mittee this  morning,  when  the  French  States  took  over  the  Western 
of  France  RailwBy  the  ratio  of  operation  went  up  from  67.8  per 
cent  to  89  per  cent,  and  that  upset  the  French  average,  so  the  reason 
why  the  French  operating  efficiency  does  not  appear  as  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Prussian  railways  in  recent  years  as  in  former 
years  is  that  the  French  State  has  come  in  and  spoiled  the  average 
of  the  private  companies. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  vert-  difficult  thing  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween one  country  and  another;  it  is,  obviously,  not  on  all  fours  all 
the  way  through,  because  there  are  many  ditterences  between  one 
country  and  another,  and  such  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  jessed 
too  far.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  fair  to  take  New  South  Wales, 
whicli  is  the  largest  settled  area — although  not  really  the  largest 
area^and  the  oldest  and  most  populous  of  the  Australian  States,  and 
compare  it  with  the  State  of  Texas.  Now,  I  have  taken  those  two 
and  compai-ed  them.  The  whole  population  of  Australia  is  only 
.5,000.000  inhabitHnts,  and  though  it  is  as  big  as  the  United  States,  of 
course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  a  comparison  on  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  square  miles,  but  New  South  Wales  compares 
fairly  well  with  Texas.  New  South  Wales  has  310,000  square  miles, 
and  Texas  has  262,000.  I  have  taken  the  population  in  both  cases 
from  the  census  of  1910,  and  Texas  has  a  population  of  3,900,000, 
while  New  South  Wales  has  1 .650,000.  Sew  South  Wales  is  not  in- 
creasing as  rapidly. 

In  10  years  it  only  increased  21  per  cent,  whereas,  in  the  same 
period,  the  population  of  Texas  increased  28  per  cent.  There  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales— 621,000  out  of  1,650,000— live  in  the  capital  city 
alone.  Texas  has  four  or  five  good  big  towns,  but  the  biggest  town 
in  1910  had  not  reached  100,000  people.  But  it  is  fair  to  Iwlieve  that 
one  reason  why  the  Texas  population  spreads  and  why  the  popula- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  is  concentrated  in  a  small  area  around 
the  capital  is  because  the  Texas  rates  make  it  possible  to  send  traffic 
&  much  longer  distance.  The  New  South  Wales  Government  have 
furnished  for  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  4,000  miles  of 
railway,  while  the  private  companies  have  furnished  for  Texas 
15,000  miles.  That  gives  a  ratio  of  a  ibile  of  line  for  259  inhabitants 
in  Texas,  and  a  mile  of  line  for  412  inhabitants  in  New  South  Wales. 
If  you  take  a  comparison  of  the  rates,  the  average  rate  in  Texas 
per  ton-mile  was  just  under  1  cent.  In  1915  it  was  0.995.  The  aver- 
age rate  for  freight  in  New  South  Wales  was  2.2  cents — a  good  deal 
more  than  double. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  passenger 
fare  is  a  great  deal  lower  in  New  South  Wales.     It  is  1.15  cents  per 
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mile,  as  against  2.42  cents  in  Texas,  less  than  half.  That  is  caused 
by  the  fact,  as  1  said,  that  half  the  population  lives  around  Sydney 
and  its  suburbs,  and  everjbody  goes  backward  and  forward  by  train, 
and  the  commuters  get  low  rates;  but  of  course  the  Government 
should  get  tlie  credit  for  the  fact  that  they  do  charge  low  pas- 
senger rates.  If  you  put  the  two  together  and  count  a  passenger 
hauled  a  mile  or  a  ton  of  freight  hauled  a  mile,  each  as  one  traffic 
unit,  as  is  not  infrequently  done  when  one  wants  to  make  a  com- 
parison, you  find  that  in  Texas  the  railways  carried  8,367.000,000 
traffic  units — passenger-mile  and  ton-miles  added  to  gether — whereas, 
in  New  South  Wales  they  carried  2,148.000,000.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  Texan  railways  did  for  the  public — which,  as  you  will  observe, 
was  rather  more  than  double  in  population — four  times  as  much 
work  as  was  done  for  the  New  South  Wales  public  by  the  Govern- 
ment railways.  If  yon  put  together  a  passenger  and  a  ton.  and  con- 
sider them  as  a  traffic  unit,  the  charges  made  were,  in  Texas,  l.Ii 
cents,  and  in  New  South  Wales  1.60  cents,  which  is  nearly  half  as 
much  again.  As  the  result  of  their  high,  rates,  the  New  South  Wales 
railways  earned  $9,140  per  mile  of  road  per  annum.  As  the  result 
of  their  low  rates,  the  Texan  railways  earned  only  $6,592.  Bat, 
thanks  to  superior  efficiency  of  management,  the  Texan  railways 
spent  much  less  to  carry  each  unit  of  traffic.  Per  unit,  the  Texan 
railways  spent  0.935  cents;  the  New  South  Wales  railwaysspent  1.115 
cents.  In  other  words,  had  the  Texan  railways  operated  as  expen- 
sively as  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  they  would  have  had  prac- 
tically no  net  revenue  at  all. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  I  was  suggesting, 
that  the  fact  of  being  able  to  get  capital  with  great  ease  for  a  public 
undertaking  does  not  carry  you  very  far,  because,  clearly,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  raise  at  any  moment  all  the  money  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  raise  and  at  low  terms  of  interest.  The  Texan  railways, 
I  am  afraid,  are  not  in  a  position  where  they  could  raise  all  tiie 
money  they  would  desire  in  order  to  improve  their  service;  yet  they 
have  managed  to  get  along  and  to  give  the  public  a  better  service  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  New  South  Wales  railways  have  been  able  to  do. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  comparison  too  far  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  only  say  that  in  trying  to  think  what  was  a  fairly  rea- 
sonable comparison  with  the  United  States  I  thought  that  taking  a 
district  of  the  United  States  like  Texas  and  comparing  it  with  the 
best  instance  that  Australia  has  to  show  was  as  fair  a  comparison  as 
could  be  made  between  two  countries,  and  it  certainly  does  not  help 
the  claim  that  State  ownership  produces  superior  results. 

Leaving  that  point  you  come  to  the  question  which  I  8U^i;est«d  to 
the  committee  this  morning,  and  which  I  will  not  enlarge  upon.  The 
Prussians  claimed  that  private  railways — by  which.  I  think,  they 
meant  their  own  railways,  as  they  then  were,  and  it  may  have  been 
true — opposed  desirable  improvements.  The  undoubted  fact  is  that 
every  important  improvement  in  railways  working,  so  far  as  I  know, 
from  the  days  when  locomotives  first  started  to  run  on  the  rails  in 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  down  to  the  modern 
improvement  in  the  air  brake,  or  whatever  it  is,  has  come  from 
private  enterprise.  Whatever  you  0o  into — automatic  brakes  or 
block  signals,  or  what  not,  have  practically  alt  come  from  the  private 
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railways.  It  does  seem  that  tbat  is  rather  a  significant  fact,  because 
nobody  can  question  that  the  German  people  have  taught  the  world 
a  great  deal.  German  manufacturers,  German  merchants,  German 
bankers  have  really  taught  the  world  a  great  deal,  and  nobody  can 
doubt  that.  But  as  far  as  I  know  tJie  German  railway  official  has 
taught  the  world  nothing.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  the  only  thing 
that  anybody  could  suggest  to  me  that  was  really  worth  mentioning^ 
was  the  locomotive  superheater,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  the 
inventor  of  that  was  not  a  German  but  an  Austrian,  though  he  was 
named  Schmidt. 

We  have  no  experience  of  State  ownership  of  railways  in  England. 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  State  ownership  of  telegraph 
and  telephones.  And  I  think  our.  evidence  tends  in  tne  same  direc- 
tion in  that  connection.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you 
with  that  at  length,  because  it  is  rather  a  side  subject.  But  I  would 
just  like  to  give  these  instances  very  briefly. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  English  Government  acquired  the  telegraphs. 
Three  o^cial  estimates  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  were  put  forward. 
The  first  was  for  $11,679,600,  the  second  was  for  $29,199,000,  and  the 
third  waa  for  $3^,848,873.  According  to  the  official  figures,  the  capi- 
tal account  was  finally  closed  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $52,887,289. 
On  the  basis  of  the  $29,199,000  capital  cost,  the  post  office  estimated  to 
obtain  an  annual  net  revenue  of  $987,900.  The  fact  has  been  that,  on 
the  average  of  the  last  10  vears,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  more  than 
$4,866,500  per  annum. 

That  is  our  record  of  the  telegraphs.  They  give  quite  good  service, 
I  admit.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  doubt  that  we  get  very  good 
service  in  England,  but  that  is  their  financial  record.  They  started 
with  an  estimate  of  $11,000,000;  they  arrived  at  an  expenditure  of 
$52,000,000;  they  estimated  their  profit  as  $1,000,000  per  annum, 
and  end  with  a  loss  of  $4,500,000  per  annum. 

The  telegraphs  were  acquired  under  two  act  of  Parliament  in  the 
years  1868  and  1869,  which  gave  the  Government  a  monopoly  of  the 
telegraph  business.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  form  m  which  it 
was  expressed.  This  was  many  years  before  the  telephone  was  in- 
vented. 

When  the  telephone  came  into  existence  it  was  introduced  by  a  pri- 
vate company  and  gradually  began  to  take  hold.  The  Government 
did  nothing  for  some  time.  They  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  post  office  monopoly.  They  took  a  case 
aod  fought  it  through  every  court  up  to  the  House  of  Ixirds,  which  is 
our  supreme  court  of  appeal,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  words  of  the.act  passed  before  the  telephones  were  in- 
vented did  give  the  Government  a  monopoly  of  the  telephone  business 
also.  Thereupon  the  Government  put  on  a  tax ;  they  left  the  tele- 
phone company  in  business,  but  they  took  from  it  10  per  cent  of  its 
gross  receipts,  which  they  added  to  the  profits  of  the  post  office,  and 
in  various  other  ways  that  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  by  speci- 
fying, they  handicapped  very  much  the  development  of  the  telephone 
company.  It  developed  under  considerable  difficulties,  but  it  did 
manage  to  get  along  fairly,  and  it  did  pay  a  dividend  that  I  think 
average  ahout  6  per  cent  until  its  concession  expired  in  1911  and  the 
Government  took  it  over.    They  have  already  succeeded  in  reducing 
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H  company  with  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  to  an  annual 
deficit. 

Of  course,  1911  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  war.  It  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  secure  any  statistics.  But  it  is  admitted  that  a  a^tem 
that  was  working  at  a  profit  is  now  showing  an  annual  loss.  Then, 
I  have  dealt  also  with  the  question  of  what  has  happened  to  elec- 
tric enterprises  in  England,  The  electrical  developments  in  Eng- 
land have  been  ver>'  largely  in  the  hands  of  municipal  corporations, 
and  the  municipal  corporations  already  owned  their  gas  works,  and 
they  began  by  fighting  electric  development  on  the  ground  it  would 
injure  tlieir  gas  trade.  When  it  was  impossible  to  stop  electricity, 
they  undertook  to  do  it  themselves  and  thereby  keep  out  private 
enterprises.  They  obtained  acts  of  Parliament  authorizing  tnem  to 
give  service  in  the  district,  and,  having  obtained  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment— of  course  I  am  generalizing;  I  am  not  attempting  to  say  that 
every  corporation  did  this,  but  it  was  the  very  common  policy — hav- 
ing obtained  the  act  of  Parliament  authorizing  them  to  supply  their 
district,  they  did  nothing.  They  had  obtained  a  monopolv  of  the 
district  and  they  would  not  let  anybody  else  in.  And  that  lias  been 
the  policy  almost  up  to  the  present  day;  in  fact,  it  still  is  the  policy. 

Big  enterprises  supplying  electricity  on  a  large  scale  and  dis- 
tributing it  from  the  center,  where  power  could  be  generated  in 
wholesale  quantities  cheaply,  naturally  come  m  the  neighborhood 
of  the  large  towns,  and  the  large  towns,  almost  without  exception, 
liave  said,  "  No ;  we  will  not  admit  this  company  competition  inside 
the  area  which  has  been  given  to  us  to  serve  by  Parliament,"  and 
the  result  is  the  consumer  of  electricity  in  England  at  *he  presuit 
moment  is  immensely  handicapped,  because  he  can  not  get  it  in 
such  quantities  or  at  anything  like  the  price  ho  can  get  it,  for  in- 
stance in  Germany  or  in  the  United  States. 

The  Vice  Crairhan.  Did  you  make  clear  to  the  committee,  or  did 
you  intend  to  emphasize,  the  relation  between  the  time  of  the  present 
war  and  the  time  in  which  the  Government  sustained  those  losses  on 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  and  what  effect  the  war  had 
■on  themi 

Mr.  AcwOHTH.  I  may  say,  sir,  that  I  have  not  got  here  what  year 
that  10  years  went  down  to,  but  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  if  it 
includes  one  year  of  war  that  is  sure  to  be  all  of  it;  it  is  an  average 
of  10  years,  and  it  can  not  include,  I  feel  certain,  more  than  one  year 
of  war. 

It  is  impossible  that  1916  could  have  been  included,  and  I  very 
much  doubt  that  1915  could  have  been  included.  Practically  all  onr 
statistics  have  disappeared.  In  fact,  there  have  been  no  clerks  to 
compile  them.  Probably  the  last  year  of  the  10  years  was  1914.  I 
can  not  say  for  certain.  The  telephones  they  took  over  in  1911.  and 
certainly  before  the  war  they  had  already  succeeded  in  producing  a 
■deficit. 

I  have  given  other  instances.  I  am  afraid  all  the  evidence  is  that 
in  England,  at  any  rate,  public  undertakings  do  not  show  the  same 
anxiety  to  develop  new  traffic  or  new  customers,  or  whatever  it  is. 
as  the  private  enterprises  do,  and  certainly  they  do  show  opposition 
to  modern  innovations.  The  municipality  wants  to  protect  its  gas 
imdertakings  against  electricity;  the  State  wishes  to  protect  its  own 
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telegraphs  against  its  rival's  telephones.    That  is  distinctly  the  evi- 
dence of  English  experience. 

Now,  if  I  might  give  an  instance  of  that,  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  tlie  Government  official,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  public  reqiiirements  tends  to  make  the  pubRc  fit  what 
he  thinks  is  desirable, 

I  think  once  more  Prussia  really  gives  a  very  good  instance.  In 
Prussia,  of  course,  it  is  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  railroad  to  get 
all  its  traffic  in  carloads  if  it  can,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
the  public  to  send  it  in  carloads.  The  Prussian  Government  prac- 
tically says  to  the  public,  "  You  shall  send  in  carload  quantities;  we 
will  fine  you  so  heavily  if  you  do  not  that  we  will  practically  force 
you."  The  rate  for  any  ordinary  merchandise  article  is — I  will  leave 
out  figures:  I  will  merely  put  it  this  way— articles  that  in  10-ton  lots 
pay  $4  per  ton.  if  sent  in  lots  of  one  or  two  tons  are  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $9  per  ton.  So  you  pay  two  and  one-quarter  times  more  if 
you  do  not  conform  to  the  Prussian  official's  idea  of  what  suits  him 
and  send  your  things  in  carload  lots. 

Now,  what  happens  to  the  public  is  this :  The  difference  of  rate  is 
so  enormous  that  there  has  sprung  up  in  Prussia  a  class  of  people 
called  Spediteurs  or  forwarders — something  like  your  express  com- 
pany, but  not  altogether — the  forwarder  receives  from  the  public  the 
stuff  in  small  quantities,  he  collects  it  together  until  he  has  a  car- 
load, and  then  he  forwards  it  at  the  carload  rate,  and  he  gives  the 
customer  some  portion  of  the  difference  between  the  sum  that  the 
customer  would  have  to  pay  if  he  sent  it  at  the  small-package  rate 
and  the  carload  rate.  But  it  works  out  in  this  curious  way:  It  is, 
of  course,  only  in  lai^  places  that  you  can  make  up  sufficient  parcels 
to  make  up  a  carload,  and  what  happens  is  this:  If  you  lived  at  a 
stntion  10  miles  on  the  New  York  side  of  Washington  and  you 
handed  your  parcel,  say,  five  hundredweight  of  stuff,  to  the  Spedi- 
teur,  he  would  send  it  in  to  Washington  as  a  parcel,  and  at  Washing- 
ton he  would  make  up  a  carload,  and  suppose  you  want  it  delivered  at 
a  station  in  New  Jersey  a  dozen  miles  this  side  of  New  York,  he 
would  send  it  to  Jersey  City ;  he  would  there  unload  his  carload,  and 
he  would  .send  your  parcel  back  again  the  dozen  miles  once  more  at 
the  local  rate.  It  is  not  a  system,  clearly,  that  is  very  convenient  to 
the  public,  but  it  is  very  convenient  to  the  railways. 

Here  is  another  instance.  In  England  any  ordinary  trader  has 
only  to  say  to  the  company,  "  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  open  a  ledger 
account."  If  he  is  a  respectable  person  there  is  no  question  of 
guaranties  or  anything  of  that  kind,  merely  he  gets  permission  to 
do  so.  Thereupon  all  his  traffic  for  a  month  is  entered,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  an  account  is  rendered  him  and  he  is  expected  to 
pay  it  within  the  next  month,  so  that  he  practically  gets  a  six  weeks' 
credit.  If  he  does  not  pay  at  the  end  of  the  month's  grace  he  is 
written  to,  and  he  can  put  it  off  a  week  or  two  longer  without  very 
much  difficulty  beyond  that. 

Her©  is  the  Prus.sian  regulation: 

In  Prusria  n  ulifplxr  niii  oiieti  a  monthly  iifcmmt,  pn»\1(l«l  his  iiviraEe  frelglil' 
paymtmts  nmount  to  not  lew  thiiti  STfi  ii  month,  and  provided  he  deposits  wltli 
tin*  rallua.v  ailniinlstrutlcin  t-nsh  or  st^-urltlee  equiil  In  viilue  tii  one  ami  one-hnlt 
tlDM^K  his  iivcniKf  niontlily  iiccoiiiit.  If  In  tlie  ctnirw  nf  the  miinth  his  ship- 
ments rcHch  the  viiliif  of  tlic  seciirltli's  <li'[ioslt(Hl.  h."  innsl  eltlitr  Increnw  hU 
flepoxit  or  pnv  prompt  riinh  fur  tlip  i-est  "f  the  month. 
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It  m&T  be  said  that  is  because  Prussia  is  Prussia  and  EngUnd  is 
England;  but  precisely  the  Prussian  regulations  are  the  regulations 
that  the  English  Government  makes  when  it  is  dealing  with  the  tele- 
phone customer.  We  pay  a  measured  rate  for  calls  and  we  have  to 
make  a  deposit  in  advance.  When  I  get  notice  that  my  deposit  \s 
nearly  exhausted  I  must  pay  up  another  pound,  or  £2,  or  wnatever 
it  is,  and  at  the  end  of  that  tune  when  the  deposit  is  getting  ex- 
hausted I  must  pay  up  again.  I  must  always  keep  a  balance,  and  I 
have  known  cases  where  a  perfectly  respectable  householder  a  few 
shillings  in  arrears  finds  his  telephone  shut  off  because  he  has  neg- 
lected to  send  a  check.  You  get  exactly  the  same  treatment  from  the 
State  authority  in  England  on  telephones  that  the  State  authority 
gives  the  public  on  the  railways  in  Germany, 

Now,  sir,  I  suggest  that  the  evidence  is  very  definite.  I  am  sure  wi 
this  point  the  evidence  runs  one  way — that  the  State  official  is  nomi- 
nallv  the  servant  of  the  public — and  you  might  be  entitled  to  expert 
on  tnat  account  that  he  will  treat  the  Government  better  than  the  pri- 
vate person  who  has  to  serve  his  shareholders.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
evidence  is  the  other  way — that  the  customer  is  better  treated  by  the 
private  railroad;  is  given  more  liberal  terms  in  many  ways  than  the 
customer  of  the  State  railroad. 

Xow,  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  managonent  of  the  railway 
itself.  The  railway  management  is  essentially  a  commeroal  btUdneas. 
You  want  all  the  commercial  qualities  of  planning  ahead  and  being 
ready  to  take  up  any  new  technical  improvement,  and  desire  to  cat 
down  expenses  at  any  point,  and  things  of  that  kind.  And  he  has 
to  keep  his  work  going.  It  is  auite  clear  that  you  do  not  get  as 
prompt  service  from  public  officials.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regular  knowledge  in  England  that  if 
one  writes  to  a  Government  department  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to 
get  an  answer:  it  takes  a  week  to  get  an  acknowledgment  and  two  or 
Qiree  weeks,  otten,  to  get  any  real  answer.  Xi  you  write  to  a  railroad 
company  you  get  an  acknowledgment  by  return  of  post  and  an  answer 
in  two  or  three  days.  There  is  no  question  as  between  public  service. 
where  you  can  compare  them  in  England,  and  private  service.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  commercial  alacrity  of  one  as  compared  to 
the  other. 

Then,  I  think,  sirs,  we  come  back — I  can  not  help  believing  that 
the  evidence  is  strong  in  favor  of  the  better  service  of  private  enter- 
prises than  of  public  railways ;  but,  coming  back,  the  question  is,  after 
all :  Are  there  such  abuses  in  private  ownership  that  State  ownership 
may  be  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils?  There  are  one  or  two  points  to  be 
dealt  with  under  this  head.  The  first  is  the  great  power  of  private 
corporations. 

There  is  a  famous  saying  in  England  that  was  current  for  a  gen- 
eration ;  I  think  it  has  m(»tly  died  out  nowadays,  that  if  the  State 
down  not  own  the  railroads,  the  railroads  will  own  the  State.  I  do 
not  think  it  ever  had  much  foundation  in  fact,  but  nowadays  the 
power  of  the  railroads  to  stand  against  the  State  can  not  be  argurd. 
The  railroads  have  less  power  in  Parliament  than  a  vast  number 
of  interests  that  are  certamly  very  mui^  less  important  to  the  public. 
I  used  to  read  in  railroad  books  in  this  country  a  great  many  yean 
ago  about  the  railway  barons.    I  think  you  have  not  hereditary  t«nk 
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in  America,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  railway  barons  have  not  left 
an;  successors  nowadays. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  Prussia  put  forward  the  point  that 
the  whole  system  was  honeycombed  with  rebates.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  true  in  Prussia ;  I  never  saw  the  evidence  for  it,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  it  existed.  But  it  has  no  connection  with  private 
railways  as  such.  I  never  heard  of  the  suggestion  that  there  had 
been  such  a  thing  as  a  rebate  on  the  French  railways.  In  England 
railways  began  in  days  before  "undue  preference"  had  been  ever 
heard  of,  and!  I  imagine  in  the  very  early  days  railways  gave  con- 
cessions to  their  whofesale  customers,  as  the  carrier  by  cart  and  stage 
coach  had  been  accustomed  to  do  before,  and  nobody  thought  any- 
thing about  it.  But  it  early  was  recognized  as  an  abuse,  ahd  in  1854 
we  enacted  what  is  known  as  the  traffic  act  of  1854,  equivalent  to  your 
own  interstate  commerce  act  of  1887;  your  interstate  commerce  act 
almost  reenacted  our  words,  "That  no  one  shall  give  undue  pref- 
erence or  advantage  to  any  person,  or  any  description  of  traffic" 
That  was  enacted  in  England  in  1851,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
really  no  suggestion  in  England  that  rebates  had  existed. 

I  would  not  say  that  cases  have  not  been  found  where  the  rates  at 
one  station  were  out  of  proportion  to  the  rates  at  another  station^ 
but  anything  of  the  nature  of  private  favoritism  is  dead,  and  nobody 
doubts  that  it  is  dead.  As  long  ago  as  1882  there  was  a  very  search- 
ing inquiry  into  railway  conditions  in  Sngland  bv  a  House  of  Ck>m- 
mons  committee,  and  they  reported  that  nobody  had  given  evidence 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  Of  course  your  rebates  went  down  very 
much  later  in  history  than  ours,  but  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  be- 
lieves they  exist  to-day  in  the  United  States.  So  I  think  that  point 
goes. 

Then,  there  had  been  smaller  ways  of  giving  favors.  It  used  to 
be  said  in  England  that  a  railroad  that  wanted  to  encoura^  an  im- 
portant customer  was  not  too  particular  in  investigating  his  claims 
for  loss  and  damage,  but  20  years  ago  we  stopped  that  because  we  made 
a  joint  committee  of  all  the  railways  concerned  to  investigate  each 
claim,  and  that  very  small  leakage  has  gone  altogether,  so  I  think 
really  the  points  that  have  been  very  oft^  made  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  that  the  railroads  exercise  undue  political  power,  and 
that  the  railroads  ^ve  unfair  advantages  to  certain  customers,  cer- 
tainly have  no  application  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  certainly  have  no 
application  to  France.  The  committee  know  much  better  than  I 
how  far  they  are  applicable  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  you  accept  the  position  that  the  State  is  not  likely  to  build 
cheaper — it  will  get  money  a  little  cheaper,  but  will  spend  more  of 
it — if  it  does  not  operate  cheaper,  the  argument  that  it  can  afford 
to  serve  the  public  better  goes.  And  history  entirely  justifies  this 
theoretical  conclusion.  The  only  State  railways  in  the  world  that 
are  worth  mentioning  as  seriously  profitable  are  the  State  railways 
of  Prussia,  Aa  I  say,  that  comes  from  the  fact  that  Prussia  bought 
at  the  best  possible  time,  in  the  very  serious  depression  that  suc- 
ceeded the  boom  after  the  war  of  1870,  After  the  war  there  was  a 
tremendous  boom,  followed  by  great  reaction  that  lasted  a  number 
of  years,  and  Prussia  bought  at  exactly  that  time,  and  since  then 
has*  come  the  wonderful  development  of  Prussian  industries,  and 
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SO  Fnisaa  hns  been  in  >in  exceptionally  favorable  position,  and  Fnissii 
does  earn  7  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital. 

Tile  railways  of  Soutli  Africa  more  than  pay  their  way.  The 
lailwiiys  of  western  Australia,  I  believe,  do  a  tittle  more  tlian  pay 
their  way,  too.  I  do  tiot  think  any  other  coimtrj'  can  be  pointed  to 
where  State  railways  pay  their  way.  The  smaller  States  of  Ger- 
many, the  rest  of  the  States  of  Australasia,  pay  some  years  and 
come  to  the  taxpayer  for  a  deficit  in  other  years.  Italy,  as  I  men- 
tioned this  morning,  earns  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent  on  its  railroad 
capital;  Switzerland  just  about  makes  both  ends  meet;  Belgium 
just  about  makes  both  ends  meet,  and  so  on.  It  is  quite  certain 
nobody  could  argue  for  State  railways  on  the  ground  that  wherever 
they  have  been  put  down  they  are  a  profitable  propositimi.  The 
case  is  very  much  the  other  way;  that  almost  in  every  case  where 
tliere  are  State-owned  railways  they  are  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 

Of  coui-se  it  is  fair  to  say  what  may  be  the  natural  answer  to  that, 
that  it  is  just  because  thoy  were  not  likely  to  pay  that  the  State 
ha.',  been  obliged  to  build  them.  That  may  Im;  a  perfectly  fair  argu- 
ment; in  any  particular  case  that  may  be  a  perfectly  sufficient 
answer. 

The  Vice  Chaibmaa".  We  understand  you  to  say  in  case  of  pres- 
tiure  tliat  tho  cost  price  is  scaled,  and  they  are  acquired  at  a  lower 
price  tlian  the  cost,  which  is  the  reason  they  succeed  in  making  them 
profitable? 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  Lower  than  the  original  cost  of  consti-uction  * 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that.  I  never  saw 
it  work  out  as  a  complete  scheme.  Bismarck's  plan  had  relation  to  a 
certain  railway.  Tliere  were  a  great  many  independent  private  rail- 
ways. There  was  a  certain  railway,  the  shares  stood  at  a  certain 
price  in  the  market — we  will  say  they  stood  at  80 — and  he  made  an 
offer  of  90  for  all  the  stock,  and  he  got  it.  Another  company  stood 
at  120,  and  he  made  an  offer  of  130,  and  he  got  them.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  compare  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
total  original  cost. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  understand — whether  the 
committee  did  or  not' — whether  you  thought  that  one  elemcnial 
advantage  of  the  pressure  was  that  they  did  not  construct  them  but 
bought  them  cheaper  than  they  could  have  been  constructed  i 

Mr,  AcwoRTH,  I  do  not  tliink  any  evidence  in  my  possession  would 
entitle  me  to  answer  that  yes.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  I  do  not 
know  it.  The  point  was,  however,  that  they  bought  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trough :  they  bought  cheaper  a  thing  that  was  going  to  de- 
velop to  an  extent,  but  noboby  then  appreciated ;  I  think  that  is 
really  the  answer.    I  can  not  say  yes  or  no  to  the  other  question. 

Well,  there  is  another  claim  niade — I  am  afraid  I  am  detaining 
the  committee  longer  tlian  I  thought  of  doing — there  is  another 
claim  that  State  management  is  more  equitable.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  St^ite  management  has  in  some  cases  built  lines  in  poor 
districts  that  private  enterprise  would  not  have  ventured  in.  That 
must  be  admitted.  But  the  evidence  is  also  that  the  reason  tbey 
go  in  poor  districts  is  not  necessarily  a  public  reason.  For  example. 
the  present   nmnagement  of  the  Victorian  Railways  in   Australia 
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insist  upon  publishing  year  after  year  in  tlieir  annual  accounts,  as  a 
warning  to  the  legislators  in  the  future,  a  list  of  seven  branches  with 
an  aggregnte  len^li  of  46  miles  that  cost  about  $2,000,000,  at  various 
dates  oetween  1898  and  1904.  which  were  kept  open  for  a  good  many 
years  during  which  they  failed  to  earn  the  operating  expenses,  and 
which  have  subsequently  been  abandoned  and  the  rails  pulled  up. 

So  it  is  quite  true  on  the  one  hand  that  public  enterprise  does  go 
to  districts  that  perhaps  ought  to  have  a  railway  where  private  enter- 
prise would  not  venture,  but  on  the  other  hand  public  enterprise  goes 
to  a  district  where  neither  public  nor  any  other  enterprise  ought  to 
go  on  their  merits. 

Now,  may  I  venture  to  speak  of  what  is  real^  the  most  impor- 
tant pt-oblem  in  a  democratic  State,  such  as  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Kingdom? 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  Prussia  is  accepted  as  the  best  example  of 
State  ownership.  I  take  it  that  must  be  admitted.  I  ventured  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  the  Prua.sian  administration  has  anything 
very  much  to  boast  of,  and  I  think  the  comparison  that  I  suggested — 
not  on  my  own  authority,  but  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Colson,  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  world  on  tlie  subject — the  com- 
parison that  I  made  between  France  and  Prussia,  until  it  is  an- 
swered is  pretty  good  evidence  that  Prussian  railways  are  not 
efficient  as  compared  with  the  private  railroads  in  France.  But  if 
the  Prussian  railways  were  fully  as  efficient  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
Prussian  claims  they  are  I  submit  that  it  is  no  evidence  that  rail- 
ways operated  by  a  State  constituted  as  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  Parliament  controls  the  management,  would 
be  sticcessf  ul. 

In  Prussia  the  Prussian  King  is  as  much  the  head  of  the  railways 
as  he  is  the  head  of  the  army,  and  the  Parliament  has  no  more 
power  to  interfere  in  railway  munagement  than  in  the  management 
of  the  army.  That  is  one  thing,  A  railway  managed  by  a  minister 
who  is  liable  to  be  cross-questioned  in  Parliament  why  he  has  not 

given  better  rates  to  such  and  such  particular  town,  why  he  has  not 
uilt  a  railway  to  such  and  such  particular  district,  why  he  does  not 
do  this,  that,  and  the  other  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  is  a  very  different  proposition.  And  this  is  what 
happens  in  every  State,  as'  far  as  I  know,  with  a  democratic  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  commonly  said  if  they  can  manage  the  post  office  why  not  the 
railways?  I  submit  that  the  two  are  not  at  all  analogous.  The  post 
office  is  a  very  simple  business.  You  pay  2  cents  and  you  put  your 
letter  in  the  post,  and  whether  it  is  going  to  the  next  vdlage  or 
whether  it  is  going  to  San  Francisco  it  is  2  cents,  and  nobody  ever 
discusses  the  rate. 

I  think  if  the  post-office  rate  varied  according  to  zones,  and  if  the 
post-office  rate  were  not  2  cents,  but  $2,  or  a  sum  that  was  worth  talk- 
ing about,  you  would  liear  a  great  deal  more  about  the  inequalities  of 
the  postal  authority,  and  vou  would  be  requested  to  modify  the  zones 
and  reduce  the  rates  within  the  zones,  etc. 

I  do  not  think  the  post  office  is  really  an  analogy.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  evidence  about  how  far  the  railway  management  is  inter- 
fered with  by  political  influence  in  different  countries.    It  is  quite 
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obvious;  I  coiild  take  any  quantity  of  newspaper  stories,  but  they  are 
not  evidence,  and  I  would  not  like  to  give  tne  committee  an^-thing 
ihat  I  see  in  iiewspapera  as  evidence.  But  occasionally  one  comai 
ac'i-oss  evidence  that  is  something  better  than  newspaper  talk. 

Take,  for  instance,  South  Africa.  South  Africa  has  investigated 
conditions  a  great  deal,  and  these  quotations  are  not  from  newspapets 
but  from  official  reports.  In  1907  there  was  a  commission  on  the  Cape 
railways.  anU  they  reported  unanimously  that  they  were  *"  impresaed 
with  the  necessity  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  management  of 
the  railways  from  the  influence  of  party  politics."  Then,  that  same 
year.  Sir  Thomas  Price,  who  had  been  general  manager  of  the  Cape 
railways  and  became  general  manager  of  the  whole  of  the  railways 
of  the  South  African  Union,  was  a^ed  to  report,  and  here  are  quota- 
tions from  his  official  report : 

The  (irawhjicks  In  the  luati  a  cement  of  thf  raiUvnys  In  the  Cape  that  call  ftir 
-enioval  arise  from  the  extent  to  wlilch  and  the  manner  In  which  the  aotboritr 
tit  rnrllament  Ik  extrcised.    The;  are  twofold  In  their  character,  vis : 

(1)  The  practice  of  public  authorities,  Influential  persons,  and  others  bent  od 
seeiirinp  concessions  or  other  ndvnntnges  which  the  general  manaRer  has  either 
refused  In  the  conscientious  exerdse  ot  bis  functions,  or  Is  not  likel;  to  praot. 
maklDK  rep  refutation  to  the  commissioner  (as  the  ministerial  head  of  Uie 
Government),  suplemented  by  such  pressure,  political  influence,  or  other  vattm 
as  are  considered  perfectly  legitimate  in  their  way  and  are  best  calculated  to 
attain  the  end  applictints  have  In  view. 

Then  he  goes  on — this  is  still  a  quotation : 

(Many  members  of  Parliament  act  similarly  in  the  Interests  ot  the  districn. 
constituents,  or  railway  employees  In  whom  they  happen  to  be  Interested.  It  1> 
by  no  means  unknown  for  the  requests  In  both  classes  of  cases  to  coincide  some- 
what with  a  critical  division  In  Pari  lament— present  or  in  prospect — or  other- 
wise somethlnL'  has  occurred  which  Is  regardi-d  as  irritating  t<>  the  public  or 
embarrassing  to  the  Oovernment,  and  the  desire  to  minimize  the  elTecC  bj  sooie 
conciliatory  act  Is  not  unnatural.) 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  open  to  doubt  tliat  the  colony  aa  a  whole  has  BafTerad 
In  consequence,  the  inland  portions  of  the  colony  particularly  so;  and  that  tbe 
need  for  a  remedy  is  pressing  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  conducted  as  a  bnsliiai 
concern  for  the  benefit  ot  tlie  colony. 

MEANS  OF  SECUBiria   FKEEDOM   FBOU  POUTICU.  INFt-UKNCBS. 

The  necessity  fur  the  railways  and  their  administration  being  removed  fiwii 
finch  an  atmosphere  and  treated  as  a  most  valuable  means  of  benefitiug  the 
colony  as  a  whole,  while  not  neglecting  the  Interests  of  a  district  (but  not 
BUbordlnallng  the  welfare  of  the  whole  colony  thereto)  is  pressing.  That  there 
should  be  an  authority  to  refer  to  In  case  of  real  necessity,  where  the  decUdw 
or  action  of  the  general  mauager  Is  not  regarded  as  being  In  tl)e  public  intaeat 
Is  also  clear.  But  It  is  equally  manifest  that  the  commissioner  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  with  political  or  party  consideration  always  In  view,  la  not  tbe 
proper  court  at  reference. 

And  he  ends  up — 


That  was  in  1907.  In  May,  1915,  there  was  a  further  memorandum 
T>y  the  board  of  railway  commissioners  presented  in  the  South  Afri- 
can Parliament,  in  which  they  say : 

Any  minister,  however,  able  and  strong  his  character  may  he,  under  tbt 
dj-stem  of  party  government.  Insensibly  susceptible  to  party  coQSideratloiK 
and  Is  In  constant  dlfflcnltles  In  giving  Impartial  dedsions,  •  ■  *  It  l* 
perhaps  natural  tbat  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  methods  In  vogw 
when  the  railways  were  of  limited  extent  should  desire  still  to  cling  to  the  oM 
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system  of  control,  but  the  coosequences  of  doing  ao  can  not  bat  be  vngatlsfac- 
lory,  •  •  •  As  the  railways  and  their  working  were  regarded  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  system  of  party  government,  with  the  obvious  advantage  to  the 
party  In  power,  the  reluctance  of  any  govenunent  to  make  a  change  la  what 
night  naturally  be  expected.  Apart  from  the  magnitude  of  the  railways  and 
the  Dumber  of  the  railway  servants  employed,  forces  have  of  late  years  come 
Into  prominence  that  make  it  increasingly  urgent  that  the  railways  and  harbors 
should  be  regarded  and  admloletered  tn  the  Interests  of  the  whole  Union  and 
not  as  an  adjunct  of  the  party  that  Is  In  power. 

Now,  all  of  that  is  official  testimony,  and  I  know  no  other  colony 
which  has  published  things  quite  a.s  frankly  as  to  the  position  of 
affairs. 

The  ViCR  Chairman.  Mr.  Acworth,  a  few  moments  ago  you  dis- 
cussed the  lack  of  analogy  between  railroad  ownership  by  the  Gov- 
•ernment  and  control  and  management  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
In  this  country,  perhaps  you  are  aware,  it  has  been  officially  pro- 
posed, as  well  as  generally  discussed,  to  assimilate  or  coordinate 
the  telepraph  and  telephone  companies  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Would  you  care  to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  your  ideas 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  that,  or  its  desirability — that  is,  the  part  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  conveys  news  and  communications? 

Mr.  Acworth,  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  hold  up 
England  as  a  melancholy  example,  which  thought  it  was  goins  to 
pay  $11,000,000  and  had  to  pay  $50,000,000;  which  thou^t  they 
were  going  to  make  an  annual  profit  of  $11,000,000,  and  made  an 
annual  loss  of  $4,500,000. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Suppose  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  have  a  profit,  but  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  service  of  the  people.  Then  would  you  care  to  discuss  the  assim- 
ilation of  the  post  office  and  telepraph  and  telephone  companies  with 
the  post-office  facilities? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Well,  our  telepraph  lines  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  since  I  was  a  boy  and  not  old  enough  to  send  telegrams. 
As  1  say,  I  think  our  telegraph  service  is  very  good.  It  is  a  bad 
failure  financially,  but  I  think  its  service  is  very  good.  I  can  cer- 
tainly answer  this,  that  our  telephone  service  was  never  very  good, 
but  it  is  a  great  deal  worse  since  the  Government  took  it  over.  I  think 
that  has  boen,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  universal  opinion.  It  is  not  more 
cheap.  It  certainly  has  got  worse,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  it  was  only 
taken  over  in  1911,  and  the  Government  has  been  telling  us  ever  since 
that  they  have  very  nearly  gone  through  the  reconstruction  period 
imd  that  we  are  going  to  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

Then,  sir,  I  think  the  experience  of  Australia  is  very  interesting. 
I  may  cut  it  short  because  practically  every  colony  almost  has  had  tiie 
same  experience.  In  every  colony,  all  -the  time,  there  have  been 
Oovemment  railways;  in  every  colony  they  were  originally  treated 
like  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  and  were  put  in  charge  of  a 
minister,  responsible  to  Parliament.  In  every  colony,  except  West 
Australia,  which  was  too  young  then  to  have  a  policy,  the  people 
found  the  result  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  put  the  thing  into  the 
hands  of  a  commission;  they  appointed  three  commissioners  who 
were  to  manage  the  railways  apart  from  Parliament,  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  parliamentary  control,  except  so  far  as  construction 
of  new  lines,  or  something  of  that  kind,  was  concerned,  and  who  were 
to  keep  the  railways  out  of  politics. 
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Some  commissioners  succeeded  better  than  others.  But  they  only 
held  office  for  five  years,  and  when  the  five  years  were  coming  to  u 
end  things  tended  to  drift  back  into  the  old  rut.  Several  of  the 
colonies  have  gone  through  the  experience,  first  having  political 
management,  and  finding  that  that  was  too  unsatisfactory  and  too 
expensive,  then  coming  to  a  commission  then  finding  the  commis- 
sion system  not  satisfactory  for  one  reason  and  another  and  going 
back  to  a  parliamentary  minister.    Finding  that  unsatisfactory  and 

f;oing  bacfi  to  a  commission,  and  so  on.  Victoria,  when  I  left  Eng- 
and,  was  looking  about  in  its  fifth  change  of  policy.  It  had  two 
periods  of  ministerial  administration,  two  periods  of  commissi^] 
administration,  and  I  was  told  was  now  looking  out,  as  a  Bfth  change, 
for  another  commissioner.  Tliey  have  felt  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  constant  interference  that  I  think  the  evidence  shows  is  almost 
unavoidable  under  a  parliamentary  system  in  a  democratic  country — 
they  have  felt  that  disadvantage,  and  they  have  riot  been  able  so  far 
to  find  any  method  that  freed  them  from  it. 

How,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  only  the  difficulty  between  the  railroads  and  the  public 
making  demands  for  special  advantages  to  special  districts,  but  it  is 
also  a  veiT'  great  difficulty  sometimes  between  the  railroads  in  publtr 
hands  and  the  employees  who  can  bring  considerable  partliamentarj 
pressure. 

In  Victoria,  in  the  year  1903,  there  was  a  great  railway  strike. 
Tlie  men  demanded  extravagent  terms.  They  set  the  whole  public 
opinion  against  themselves.  They  all  went  out  and  the  citizens  of 
Melbourne  rallied  to  the  Government  and  anybody  available  kept 
the  railroads  open  and  the  men  were  beaten.  Public  opinion  was  so 
very  stron|;  a^inst  them  that  they  were  entirely  beaten.  Thereupon 
the  Victoria  Parliament  passed  an  act  disfranchising  every  railway 
servant  in  his  own  constituency  and  constituted  a  special  railway 
constituency.  The  railway  men  were  permitted  to  vote  for  two  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  and  one  member  of  the  assembly  as  their 
own  special  representatives,  and  they  had  no  votes  in  their  own 
locality. 

That  lasted  for  three  years  and  then  Parliament  repealed  that  and 
passed  an  act,  which  is  still  in  force  in  Victoria,  the  effect  of  which 
is  this,  that  if  anybody  "employed  in  the  public  service,  either  in 
the  railway  service,  the  police  service,  or  the  State  rivers  and  water- 
supply  department,  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly  take  any  part 
whatsoever  in  or  in  relation  to  election  of  members  to  the  legislative 
council  or  the  legislative  assembly,  or  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
way  take  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State  of  Victoria  other- 
wise than  by  recording  a  vote  at  a  Parliamentary  election,"  he  shall 
be  dismissed,  etc.;  and  "no  person  or  class  of  persons  so  employed 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  influence  in 
respect  to  any  matter  aff'ecting  the  remuneration  or  position  in  the 
public  service  of  either  himself  or  any  other  person,"  and  the 
penalty  for  that  is  that  "such  person  may  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £10,  and  may  be  reduced  in  class,  subdivision,  grade 
or  status,  and  salary,  or  he  may  be  dismissed  or  his  services  may  be 
dispensed  with,  provided  that  such  person  shall  not  be  dismissed  or 
have  hie  services  dispensed  with  for  any  contravention  of  this  section 
without  the  consent  of  the  governor  in  council " — ^that  is,  the  cabinet 
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The  Vice  Chairman.  Now  you  have  given  the  committee  the  pen- 
alties for  strikes 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir:  not  for  strikes. 

The  VuE  Chairman.  Some  few  minutes  ago  you  mentioned  strikes. 
I  want  to  know,  if  you  know  and  can  tell  the  committee,  if  there  is 
any  other  tribunal  to  decide  controversies  between  the-  carriers  and 
their  men? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Anything  of  the  nature  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  f 

The  Vke  Chairman.  No,  sir;  any  tribunal. 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  I  beg  your  pardon — between  the  carriers  and  tlieir 
men? 

The  Vre  Chairman.  Yes;  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  strikes. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  could  not  attempt  to  give  you  evidence  that  would 
be  of  any  value.  I  know,  of  course,  that  mall  the  Australian  colonies 
there  are  all  kinds  of  arbitration  boards  in  the  different  trades.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  common  railway  plan  is  that  there  \s  an  in- 
ternal arbitration,  I  think,  an  officer  and  a  fellow  workman  of  the 
man  complaining,  with,  I  rather  think,  an  independent  chairman, 
but  I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that.  I  really  do  not 
remember  very  distinctly.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  there 
being  internal  tribimals.  But  these  penalties  I  have  been  speaking 
of  are  not  for  a  strike.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  penalties  on  the 
railway  servant  attempting  to  take  any  part  in  politics  except  by 
recordmg  his  vote  in  the  ballot,  and,  secondly,  on  anybody  who 
attempts  to  use  political  influence  in  any  way  to  procui-e  promotion 
or  advantage  to  anyone  in  the  service. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  But  some  few  moments  ago  you  mentioned 
that  the  political  rights  were  taken  away, 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  time  the  railway  employees  were 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  vote,  and  instead  of  it  they  were  given  a 
special  railway  constituency  in  which  they  had  a  vote.  But  that 
was  repealed  in  1906,  and  this  prohibition  against  political  interfer- 
ence was  substituted. 

Then  I  have  gone  at  some  length  into  the  story  in  Belgium.    Bel- 

f;iuni  is  rather  interesting  for  this  reason:  The  same  political  party 
las  boon  in  authority  for  32  consecutive  years,  and  it  is  claimed  by 
the  other  side  that  the  reason  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
power  so  long  is  that  they  have  the  patronage  of  the  raili-oads.  Cer- 
tainly their  employees  have  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  of  the 
country  and  the  ministry  certainly  have  done  their  best  to  keep  the 
votes  of  the  employees  on  their  side,  and  they  certainly  have  re- 
mained in  power  Z2  years.    Those  facts  are  all  clear. 

I  think  I  mav  just  give  you  one  story  because  it  is  an  instance  and 
it  is  not  deniet).  On  the  occasion  of  the  election  in  June,  1912,  as 
the  result  of  orders  direct  from  the  cabinet  of  the  minister  himself, 
inci-eases  of  wages  were  granted  and  paid  to  a  large  number  of  men 
on  the  very  day  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and  these  increases  were 
made  to  date  back  to  the  previous  Ist  of  January.  The  minister  was 
accused  in  Parliament  of  having  ordered  these  increases  by  tele- 
graph; he  replied  that  the  accusation  was  not  true.  He  was  quite 
accurate  in  his  statement.    The  order  had  been  given  by  telephone. 
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Now  perhaps  I  may  just  give  this:  The  committee  will  remember 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  said  about  the  Cliicago  &  Alton  Railway 
a  few  years  back.  They  went  back  on  the  books,  Tliey  extracted 
from  the  books  instances  of  expenditures  made  for  capital  purpose- 
that  had  been  charged  to  revenue.  They  set  them  up  again  in  the 
books  and  issued  capital  against  them.  In  1897,  the  Belgium  ministry 
went  back  on  the  63  previous  budgets,  extracted  a  host  of  small  addi- 
tions to  works  and  equipment  which  had  been  charged  to  revenue 
under  tlie  category  oi  renewals,  making  together  a  total  of  over 
$2,122,472,  and  charged  them  back  against  capital.  They  went  back 
G3  years  in  order  to  produce  a  result. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  they  could  not  skin  the  Alton  affair  even  by  goin^ 
back  that  far. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  remember  the  story  of  the  Alton  as  a  thing  that 
was  called  a  scandal  at  the  time,  and  I  was  rather  amused  wnen  1 
found  that  the  Beligian  Government  had  gone  back  not  6  years  but 
63  years. 

The  Vice  Chaibman.  Well.  Belgium  was  a  small  country  and  very 
young  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  it  went  back  63  years,  so  it  was  a  pretty 
old  country  when  it  started  to  go  back. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  But  the  items  which  were  picked  up  in  goinf 
back,  occurred  when  the  country  was  youngt 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  yes;  of  course  I  do  not  think  it  is  questioned 
in  either  case  that  when  they  were  younger  they  might  fairly  have 
been  charged  as  revenue ;  but  they  had  been  charged  as  revenue,  and 
they  brought  it  back.    That  is  the  story  of  both  cases. 

There  is  just  this  about  Belgium.  It  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
got  into  the  public  papers,  but  it  has  been  mentioned  in  various 
directions,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  true.  Before  the 
war  there  was  a  commission  sitting  on  the  Belgian  railways.  That 
commission  had  determined  to  recommend  that  the  construction  of 
new  lines  should,  in  future,  be  intrusted  to  a  contractor  and  not  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  railway  administration.  Further.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  it  too  high,  but  it  is  as  high  aa  this :  They  were  seriously 
considering  the  grant  of  a  lease  of  the  State  railways  to  an  operating 
company,  and  certain  very  influential  persons  were  in  favor  of  the 
proposition.  Now,  Belgium  has  had  its  own  State  railways  for 
more  than  70  years;  and  aft«r  70  years'  experience  they  were  seri- 
ously considering — and  I  have  been  told  that  they  were  likely  to 
decide,  but  I  would  not  care  to  put  it  as  high  as  that;  but  they  were 
certainly  seriously  considering — the  proposition  of  leasing  them  to 
a  private  company. 

I  quoted  President  Hadley  at  the  beginning.  That  is  what  Prof. 
Hadley  said  35  years  ago;  and  I  submit  that  the  evidence  to-day. 
after  .35  years'  more  experience,  confirms  that  statement  of  President 
Hadley  in  all  points — that  "  the  State  is  more  likely  to  tax  industrr 
tlian  to  foster  it " ;  that  "  State  management  is  more  costly  than  pri- 
vate management":  and  that  "the  political  danger  would  be  very 
great";  that  "politics  would  tend  to  corrupt  the  railwav  manage- 
ment, and  the  railway  management  would  tend  to  corrutit  politics." 

I  think  the  essence  of  the  story  is  this:  In  a  democratic  State,  at 
any  rate,  you  are  up  against  the  difficulty  that  it  seems  natural  that 
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the  Parliament,  as  the  i-epresentative  of  the  people,  should  manage 
the  railways  if  they  belone  to  the  people.  If  Parliament  does  manage 
them,  it  is  almost  impossiole  to  prevent  private  interest  obtaining  an 
unfair  shai-e  of  attention.  One  member  may  desire,  perfectly  natu- 
rally and  properly,  to  obtain  certain  things  for  his  constituents.  It  is 
nobody's  interest  to  prevent  those  constituents  getting  it,  but  if  they 
get  more  than  a  fair  share  the  net  result  is  that  the  remainder  of  the 
public  get  less  than  a  fair  share;  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  really 
the  evidence  from  democratic  government  everywhere — that  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure,  under  any  system  of  State  management  in  a 
aemocratic  State  that  has  yet  existed,  an  authority  that  is  left  to 
consider  impartially,  undisturbed  by  political  influences,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  public  as  distinguished  from  the  particular  or  local 
interest  of  certain  places  or  certain  trades.  I  think  that  is  really  the 
sum  of  the  evidence. 

If  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  system  under  which  the  railways 
were  managed  for  the  people,  but  were  not  managed  by  the  people 
in  the  direct  ordinary  parliamentary  sense,  you  might  get  the  bene- 
fits of  State  ownership  without  the  advantages.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that,  all  the  evidence  is  that  in  a  democratic  State  the  interference 
with  the  impartiality  of  management  be  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community,  the  intrusion  of  unjustifiable  demands  on  behalf  of  cer- 
tain favored  individuals  or  favored  localities  or  favored  trade  inter- 
ests has  never  been  prevented. 

I  must  apologize  to  the  committee  for  having  taken  so  long. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Gentlemen,  the  witness  has  worked  diligently  for 
four  hours  to-day.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to  begin  the 
cross-examination  now  or  to  postpone  that? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  suggest  that  be  postponed  until  another  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman. 

(Informal  discussion  with  respect  to  adjournment  and  the  order 
and  manner  of  examination.) 

Mr,  Adahson.  Gentlemen,  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  8  o'clock 
to-morrow  night. 

(Whereupon,  at  9.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  joint  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Tuesday.  May  8,  1917,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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tttesdat,  hay  8,  1917. 

United  Statks  Sexate, 
Joint  Cobimittee  on  Interbtate  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  (.'. 

The  joint  committee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  William  C. 
Adaiiison  (vice  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  will  von  proceed  with  the  witness? 

Mr.  Hamilton,  I  have  here.  Mr,  Acworth,  a  little  book  called 
"The  case  against  railway-  nationalization."  written  by  Mr.  E,  A. 
Pratt,  an  Englishman.     I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  AcwOHTii.  I  know  Mr.  Pratt,  and  I  know  his  books  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  He  says: 

In  every  Inatamv  where  the  State  lifls  hullt  or  HHsInted  to  build  the  railways, 
or  huH  ucqiiin>tl  thi'  riiiiiiwnies  owiiitic  railways  with  a  view  M  their  imtiiiiLiiliza- 
tlon,  such  action  hos  he(>n  taken  as  the  retmlt  of  political,  financial,  or  economic 
conditions  which  were  mure  <)r  less  peculiar  to  the  country  concerned  and 
which  liuil  no  iinrallel  In  past  or  pivstnt  condilicmn  in  the  United  KinKdoiu,  iiml 
offer  no  recent  exunipli-  Hint  we  ourselves  should  follow. 

Now,  assuming  that  that  is  tnie  as  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  it 
true  as  to  the  United  States,  and  what  would  you  consider  as  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  Government  railroads  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  AtT«ORTii.  That  is  a  very  large  question. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Perhaps  I  did  not  realize  how  large  it  was,  Mr. 
Acworth. 

Mr.  A<wotiTir.  I  happened  to  come  to  .\merica  the  same  time  as 
Mr,  Bn'an.  T  think  in  1009,  and  almost  the  day  I  landed  he  put  out 
a  sfieech.  which  of  course  you  remember  very  well,  in  which  he  siig- 
ge.sted  that  the  National  Government  should  own  the  trunk  lines  and 
the  States  should  own  the  branch  lines.  He  did  not  attempt  a  defini- 
tion, which  I  think  would  have  taken  him  some  time  in  working  out, 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  was  a  feasible  scheme. 

Now.  I  assume  that  could  not  stand  criticism;  that  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  a  trunk  line  with  the  branches  all  disconnected  is  an  im- 
possible thing.  The  tendency  of  railroads  all  over  the  world  is 
consolidation. 

The  Vke  Chairman.  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  globe-trotting  for  a 
few  years  and  had  gi-own  very  popular  in  his  absence,  and  he  did  that 
to  keep  from  being  elected  President  the  nest  year.  He  would  have 
succeeded  if  he  had  not  acted  that  way. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  succeeded.  I  must  say  to  you  that  he  recanted 
that  before  this  committee. 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  I  was  only  trying  to  lead  up  to  the  point  th«t 
I  assumed  that  if  you  did  nationalize  railways  on  t^is  continent  thev 
would  wholly  be  handed  over  to  the  National  Government,  WelL 
one  knows  that  of  all  the  Governments  in  the  world,  not  excluding 
England,  the  United  States  Government  has  done  least  in  taking 
charge  of  public  utilities.  Our  Government  has  done,  of  course,  very 
much  less  than  the  ordinary  continental  Government,  but  our  Gov- 
emment  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  training.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, as  was  mentioned  last  night,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone^ 
and  our  municipalities  have  run  gas  enterprises  and  water  enterprises 
and  electricity  enterprises,  and  so  on,  on  a  considerable  scale,  and 
street  railways;  such  public  utilities  are  very  generally  in  public 
hands.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience;  you  have  had  prac- 
tically none;  and  to  begm  to  learn  the  job,  which  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest what  I  have  said  to  the  committee  yesterday  shows  is  the  very 
difficult  job  of  running  railroads,  to  begin  to  ^n  your  experience  of 
public  authorities  managing  national  enterprises,  by  taking  over  an 
undertaking  of  250,000  miles  with  nearly  2,000,000  employees  is  a  big 
thing  with  which  to  start.  That  is  the  first  thing  that  would  strike 
me. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes;  it  is  fair  to  assume,  too,  that  the  political 
phases  of  the  management  of  the  road  would  be  as  marked  here  as  in 
any  other  country,  I  take  it,  u,nder  our  ^stem  of  government,  would 
they  not? 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  Well,  sir,  a  member  of  the  committee  last  oi^ 
asked  me  about  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
I  got  the  last  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
and  read  it  this  afternoon,  and  I  observed  there  that  he  is  having 
what  our  Postmaster  Generals  have  had  for  some  time,  very  con^d- 
erable  difficulty  with  the  political  influence  of  his  employees.  How 
you  would  get  on  with,  I  suppose,  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  voters, 
all  employe  by  the  Government,  put  on  you  at  one  fell  swoop  I  do 
not  know.  I  would  not  like  to  be  the  minister  of  railroads  who  was 
responsible. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  gome  of  the  difficulties  that  have  manifested  them- 
selves prominently  in  Australia,  for  illustration,  we  might  anticipate 
here,  I  assume? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  YoH  might.  If  I  mi^t  say.  sir.  Mr.  Trumbull 
mentioned,  in  introducing  me  to  the  committee,  that  I  had  just  come 
from  Canada.  There  we  had  the  problem.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has,  in  the  first  place,  itself  constructed  and  is  now  operating 
about  three  thousand  and  odd  miles  of  line. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  unnecessary  about  Canada,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  wild^  advocate  of  state  ownership  has  ever  pro- 
duced the  Canadian  operation  or  the  Canadian  experience  of  con- 
struction as  an  argument  for  state  ownership  in  any  other  country. 

But  the  position  is  this:  In  Canada  they  not  only  have  got  this 
of  their  own.  but  they  have  also  subsidized — supported  to  a  very 
large  extent — two  great  systems,  the  Canadian  Northern,  of  about 
10,000  miles,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  which  has  about  3,500 
miles.  They  have  made  themselves  resroonsible — partly  by  directly 
undertaking  to  bear  the  interest,  partly  by  guaranteeing  bonds— 
they  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  three-fourths  of  the  total 
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bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  They  have  made 
themselves  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  bonds  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  Now,  those  two  companies  are  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations.  They  had  gone  ahead  too  fast,  and  the  question  was^ 
what  could  be  done ! 

There  were  three  of  us.  One  of  my  colleagues  agreed  with  me 
and  the  other  did  not;  but  the  majority  of  us  agrml  that  it  was 
impossible,  the  Government  having  put  its  Bngers  in  and  having,  as 
so  often  happens,  had  the  hand  and  then  the  whole  arm  dragged 
into  the  machinery,  so  had  gone  on  advancing  and  advancing  money,, 
we  felt  there  was  no  wav  out  of  it,  that  you  had  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  had  happened  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  state  should 
take  control  of  these  two  big  private  companies. 

Of  course,  I  can  not  say  whether  the  Canadian  Government  will 
accept  our  recommenadtions  or  not,  but  in  our  recommendations  we 
have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  political  influence  out. 

If  I  might,  perhaps,  say  what  we  have  recommended,  because  my 
American  friends  say  it  is  possible  you  can  get  that  through  in  Can- 
ada, but  certainly  you  could  not  in  the  United  States.  We  have  rec- 
ommended that  Parliament  appoint  a  board  of  five  trustees;  that 
they  manage  the  railways;  that  they  hold  office  for  life,  subject  to 
reappointment  after  periods  of  seven  years.  But  our  idea  is  that 
they  would  be  reappointed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  people 
who  appoint  are  not  a  political  authority,  but  themselves ;  they  rec- 
ommend to  the  Government.  The  five  men  having  been  appointed  at 
the  outset,  if  one  of  them  goes  out  of  office  by  the  efiuxion  of  time, 
the  remaining  four  recommend  to  the  Government  either  that  this 
gentleman  be  reappointed  or  that  a  new  person  be  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  if  the  Government  accepts  our  reconmienaation  and  puts 
this  into  the  act  of  Parliament  the  Government  can  do  nothing  but 
either  accept  the  nomination  or  refuse  it.  If  the  Government  refuses 
it,  it  goes  back  to  the  trustees,  and  the  trustees  nominate  another 
person,  and  the  Government  cbji  only  accept  him  or  refuse  him. 
Under  our  scheme  the  Government  would  have  as  little  control  over 
the  direct  management  of  the  railroads  as  it  is  possible  to  plan. 

We  have  deliberately  made  these  trustees  self-perpetuating  and 
a  permanent  body  because  we  felt  that  the  political  management  had 
done  much  harm  to  Canada  in  the  past  and  was  likely  to  do  much 
barm  to  Canada  in  the  future.  I  can  not,  of  course,  say  what  will  be 
done  with  our  report.  It  was  only  pulilished  two  or  three  days  ago, 
and  I  have  only  seen  one  or  two  Canadian  newspaper  criticisms.  But 
I  was  told  by  people  who  were  likely  to  be  good  representatives  of 
Canadian  opinion  that  the  people  were  so  shocked  at  what  had  hap- 
pened under  political  management  in  Canada  that  they  were  likely 
to  accept  this  very  drastic  proposal  for  telling  Pariiament  it  should 
not  manage  a  business  of  that  importance  to  the  country  rather  than 
risk  further  parliamentary  management  as  it  had  been  in  the  past, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  that  connection  will  you  sketch  briefly  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  resulted  in  Canada! 

Mr.  AcwoBTH,  You  mean  the  kind  of  things  that  have  happened  t 

Mr.  HAUTiyroN.  Yes;  just  briefly,  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much 
of  your  time. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Let  me  give  you  this :  The  last  instance  of  Cana- 
dian building — the  Canadian  Government  built  the  National  Conti- 
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nental  Railway.  It  never  ought  to  have  been  built.  There  clMfly 
was  no  need  for  it,  and  there  is  no  traffic  for  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That,  on  a  large  scale,  is  an  illustration  of  politi- 
cal management,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  They  started  to  build  it  on  an  estimate,  I  think,  of 
$35,000  a  mile — something  like  that.  The  estimate  was  made  in  a 
manner  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  you  or  I  would  never  accept 
from  an  architect  if  we  were  going  to  build  a  thou  sand -dollar  bun^- 
low.  The  man  who  made  the  estimate  went,  and  looked  at  the  line 
and  said,  "  There  are  so  many  miles,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  cost  so 
much,  and  he  multiplied  the  miles  by  the  dollars,  and  they  started 
off  and  built  2.000  miles  on  that  estimate,  and  the  estimate  was  some- 
thing like  $30,000  a  mile  and  the  fact  was  $90,000  some  odd  a  mile. 

I  will  give  you  one  other  thing.  I  am  not  betraying  anv  confi- 
dence, because  it  was  in  all  the  newspapers  when  I  wa.s  in  Canada. 
There  is  nn  old  tine,  the  Intercolonial.  It  has  a  very  fair  traffic;  it 
earns  about  $11,000  a  mile  per  annum;  it  certainly  has  low-  rates. 
But  the  low  rates  are  certainly  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  over  a  series  of  30  years  it  has  cost  to  operate  more  than  its 
gross  receipts,  and  that  is  not  the  whole  story,  because  in  the  course 
of  tha'^e  30  vears  the  capilal  per  mile  was  put  up  from,  1  think  it  was. 
$37,000  to  $57,000  a  mile,  and  it  was  not  a  railway  with  any  great 
growing  traffic  which  needed  large  new  capital  expenditure.  The 
increase  of  the  capital  cost  per  mile  was  mainly,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  due  to  the  fact  tliat  year  after  year  they  charged  to  capi- 
tal renewals  that  ought  to  have  been  charged  into  the  current  ex- 
penses.   Now.  that  is  the  railway. 

In  the  last  few  vears  there  i.s  a  new  minister,  who  has  insisted  that 
the  railway  shoulcl  be  managed  as  a  railroad.  The  Montreal  Gazette, 
I  remember,  said  some  years  ago  it  was  not  a  railway  but  an  opem 
bouffe.  and  he  insisted  it  should  be  managed  properly,  and  things 
have  very  much  improved.  Last  year,  with  the  additional  traffic 
owing  to  war.  they  actually  earned  a  dividend  of  2  per  c«nt  after 
paying  for  their  renewals  honestly.  Such  a  thing  never  had  occurred, 
and  they  are  quite  surprised  in  that  district. 

Where  I  was  in  Canada  there  appeared  a  letter  in  the  newspapers 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  a  memoer  of  Parliament  from  one  of  the 
districts  served  by  the  railroad,  and  he  wrote  that  he  was  resigning 
his  seat  in  Parliament — but  he  was  rather  a  prominent  supporter 
of  the  Government — and  he  ptbHcly  gave  as  his  reason  for  resign- 
ing that  the  minister  of  railroads  and  the  general  manager  had 
thought  fit  to  appoint  the  person  whom  they  thought  qualified  to  be 
distnct  superintendent  rather  than  the  person  that  he  recommended. 
He  said  that  openly.  That  was  how  he  considered  the  railroads 
ought  to  be  managed:  that  he  should  name  the  district  superin- 
tendent, because  he  was  the  member  for  that  district. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  I  have  consumed  30  minutes,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  stop,  and  wish  you  would  call  my  attention  to  it. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  We  can  not  prevent  you  stopping,  if  you 
wish,  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  the  Chair  is  not  going  to  stop  you,  I  hope 
vou  will  not  embarrass  yourself  about  time.  This  is  a  very  interest- 
ing examination. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Referring  now  to  the  Prussian  State  railway  as 
the  most  successful  example  of  Government  ownership,   will  'yon 
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briefly  state  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  alleged  suc- 
cess of  the  Prussian  railways?  First,  the  flat  country,  I  presume, 
and  the  haul,  I  take  it,  and  the  easy  movement  of  freight,  have 
contributed  to  its  success? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  think  you  may  put  it  this  way,  sir:  You  start 
with  a  low  capitalization,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  were 
bought  under  very  favorable  circumstances  and  that  it  could  not  . 
have  been  expensive  to  build  them  in  a  dead  flat  country.  That  is 
number  one.  For  the  same  reason  you  have  cheap  operation,  you 
can  run  large  trains  with  light  power,  and  so  forth, 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Therefore  your  earning  power  is  greater! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  Your  earning  power  is  great;  your  operating 
costs  are  low.  You  have  rates  that  were  fixed  when  the  traffic  was 
very  nmeh  smaller  in  volume  that  have  been  maintained  practically 
unreduced,  and  therefore  that  leaves  a  very  large  margin  of  profit. 
You  have  a  Government  that  is  able  to  insist  on  its  own  point  of 
view.  I  instanced,  for  example,  yestei-day,  that  they  make  penal 
rates.  Every  railway  man  Knows  that  dealing  with  what  you 
call  less  than  carload  freight  is  immensely  more  expensive  than 
dealing  with  carload  freight.  The  railway  men  have  long  believed  in- 
Cngland  that  the  rates  chniged  for  less  than  carload  freight  are 
too  low ;  tliev  do  not  pay.  One  of  the  presidents  of  one  of  your  big 
railways  told  me  recently,  "  If  I  could  get  rid  of  every  scrap  of  less 
than  carload  freight  I  carry  and  give  it  to  my  neighbors,  I  would  be 
a  rich  man."  The  Prussian  has  practically  penalized  less  than  car- 
load freight  out  of  existence. 

I  will  give  you  another  instance.  A  carload  is  supposed  to  be  10 
tons.  If  you  have  11  tons  you  may  fill  your  carload  and  pay  the  car- 
load rate,  and  on  the  odd  1  ton  vou  liave  got  to  pay  the  very  much 
higher  less-than-carload  rate.  Tliat  is  a  sample  of  how  they  protect 
theniselvea  They  'protect  themselves  almost  absolutely  against  loss 
and  damage.  If  any  consignment  that  you  send  is  paclied  otherwise 
than  in  a  safe,  almost,  they  give  you  notice,  "  insufficiently  packed, 
and  therefore  carried  at  consignor's  risk."  If  the  traffic  is  delayed  on 
American  or  French  or  English  railroads,  you  are  required  to  pay 
damages  if  you  have  not  delivered  in  a  reasonable  time.  On  the 
Prussian  railway  they  very  carefully  protect  themselves.  As  you 
know,  in  every  continental  counti^  there  is  a  fixed  period,  the  le^l 
time  for  delivery.  The  regular  time  for  delivery  in  France  begins 
from  the  start  the  consignor  says  "  Please  carry  my  goods."  It  be- 
gins in  Germany  from  the  time  when  the  Prussian  railways  say, 
"We  have  got  a  car  and  we  are  now  ready  to  carry  your  goods." 
Well,  on  that  basis  it  is  almost  difficult  to  find  an  opportunityfor  not 
getting  the  goods  on  time,  and  so  on.  In  every  way  the  Prussian 
State  railways  protect  their  revenues.  Of  course,  Prussia,  or  rather 
Germany,  had  great  difficulty  before  the  war  in  raising  by  taxes  the 
very  large  revenue  they  required,  and  they  have  clung  with  extraor- 
dinary care  to  the  surplus  revenue  that  they  get  from  their  railways. 
The  Prussian  State,  as  distinguished  from  the  Empire,  does  not 
spend  very  much  money ;  and  they  get  about  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
per  annum  net  revenue  from  the  railway  after  covering  all  the 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  railway  capital.  They  get  that  toward 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Government  and  they  have  held  on  to 
that. 
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Mr  Hahiltok.  Then  there  is  another  element  I  have  read,  and 
that  is  the  very  large  international  or  transit  business,  goine  across 
Prussia,  going  through  Germany.  I  do  not  know  how  mudi  there 
is  to  that. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  a  large  element  in  the 
situation,  sir.  It  may  be  considerable,  but  these  international  hauls 
are  generally  done  at  very  low  competitive  rates,  because  the  route 
through  Germany  is  competitive  with  the  route  tiirough  Switzerland, 
or  it  has  to  compete  with  the  water-borne  tra£Gc.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  amounts  to  considerable  gross  money,  hut  I  do  not  think  very 
much  net 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  read  that  did  enter  into  the  profitablenes 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  a  large  factor. 

Mr.  HAMHiTON.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  administrative  skill,  I  sup- 
pose, the  autocratic  management  of  the  system ! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  At  least  it  is  safe  to  say  money  is  not  wasted  owing 
to  the  political  influence  of  the  employees.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly.  Now,  as  to  financial  results,  I  have  read 
that  there  is  quite  a  marked  difference  between  the  Prussian  rail- 
roads, and  I  think  there  is  one  large  extension,  the  Prussia-Hesse  f 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Not  exactlj'  an  extension.  It  was  really  Prussia 
that  nationalized  its  own  railroads.  Hesse  also  had  State  railways, 
and  15  or  20  years  ago  the  State  of  Hesse  made  a  bargain  and  put 
its  railroads  together  with  Prussia,  and,  therefore,  strictlv  speaking, 
now  what  we  commonly  call  the  Prussian  railways  are  the  Prussia- 
Hesse  railways. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  And  the  other  States  declined  to  join! 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Fearing  they  would  lose  their  commercial  indi- 
viduality ! 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  and  also  their  seminational  individuality. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  And  they  have  not  succeeded  financially  anywhere 
nearly  as  well  as  the  Prussian  road  i 

Mr,  AcwoHTH.  Oh,  no.  Saxony,  I  think,  and  Baden — Saxony 
comes  out  about  even :  that  is  to  say,  its  net  money  is  enough  to  cover 
its  debt.  Baden,  I  think,  is  a  little  worse  off.  Bavaria,  one  year 
with  another,  I  think  is  a  little  below  payii^  its  debt.  Wurtemberg, 
which  is  the  other  important  one,  loses.  Wurtemberg  is  largely  not 
a  manufacturing  State,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  its  railwavs  are  less 
profitable.  But  you  may  certainly  take  it  that  outside  of  PrussiR  tin 
State  railways  are  not  a  profitable  investment. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Here  is  a  statement  that  caught  my  attention.  It 
is  an  article  contributed  by  Hermann  Schumacher  in  the  Boyal  Eco- 
nomic Society  Congress  in  London,  January,  1912. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  "niat  is  the  paper  from  which  I  quoted,  sir,  where 
he  praised  tlie  Prussian  system, 

M.  Hamilton.  Now,  in  that  he  says :  "  To-day  " — that,  is,  speak- 
ing of  these  States  outside  of  Prussia — "  they  are  face  to  face  *'  (and 
that  was  said  in  1912)  "with  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  ather 
joining  the  great  Prussian  railway  system  and  partlj[  abandoning 
their  independence  or  of  continuing  to  pay  for  their  independence 
by  working  at  a  loss." 
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Is  tliHt  practically  the  condition,  or  was  it  that  (il  the  time  of  the 
war? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Of  course,  Prof.  SchuiriiuhiT  irf  no  tloubt  niticli 
more  familiar  with  the  details  than  I  am.  In  thiit  case  T  have  put 
it  too  high.  The  small  States  come  out  worse  on  their  railways  than 
I  said. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  did  not  mean  to  controvert  his  »'iiteiiient,  but  I 
had  in  mind  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  conditions  as  he  described 
them  in  1912  had  continued,  barring  the  abnormal  conditions  vhich 
have  prevailed  since  the  war  began. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  should  have  said  I  do  not  know  that  1  should 
have  used  quite  as  strong  words  as  Prof.  Schumaclier,  but  no  doubt 
he  is  right  and  I  am  not  right.  He  must  be  more  familiar  with 
the  subject  than  I  am.  He  implies  that,  taking  *hem  dltogiither, 
they  make  a  considerable  deficit,  and  his  point  is  that  it  would  pay 
them  to  come  into  the  Prussian  organization.  Wfll.  of  comae,  we 
have  discovered  since  1912  more  clearly  than  we  Hid  before  that  the 
Prussians  consider  it  a  greater  privilege  to  be  a  PnisHinn  than  other 
people  do,  and  Prof.  Schumaener  thinks  pecuniiiry  gain  is  worth 
purchasing  at  the  price  of  the  surrender  of  thi>ir  indcpondence. 
They  do  not.  Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  more  profit 
to  be  made  if  they  did  throw  themselves  in,  because  some  of  'hem 
crisscross — not  Bavaria,  Wuitenburg,  and  Baden,  which  are  alt 
down  in  the  south  more  or  less  together,  but  soma  of  the  States — for 
instance,  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg,  and  so  on — do  crisscross  with 
the  Prussian  railways,  and  unquestionably  it  woulJ  be  ecoioniiciil 
to  take  them  in. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  will  ask  any 
more  questions  now. 

The  Vice  Chaihmak.  If  you  think  vou  hav;?  finished  there  is 
nobody  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  wc  shall  pass  to  Mr.  Epch. 

Mr,  EacH.  Mr.  Acworth  has  covered  the  subject  very  fully, 
indeed,  heretofore,  and  there  are  just  a  few  matters  I  want  to 
inquire  of  him  about.  I  do  not  feel  I  ought  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  by  going  beyond  what  seems  to  me  to  be  important. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  assume  that  this  witriess  knows  a  great 
deal  more  besides  Government  ownership.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen 
feel  inquisitive  on  any  other  subject,  the  Chair  woulS  suggest  that 
you  inquire  of  him.    Mr.  Esch,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Esch.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  vou  had  recently  been  a 
member  of  a  board  to  investigate  the  Canadian  linest 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  And  that  that  board  had  just  mado  its  report? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  Does  that  report"  deal  in  an^y  measure  with  reference 
to  the  ownership  of  the  Government  lines  in  Canada  if 

Mr.  Acwokth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Esch.  Would  that  information  be  of  service  to  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  said  it  when  I  was 
speaking  about  it.  We  have  recommended  that  these  Ihrse  thousand 
odd  miles  at  present  being  operated  directly  by  the  State  under  the 
control  of  a  minister,  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  should  be  taken  away 
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from  that  management  and  handed  over  tt»  the  triist«>ps.  whom  our 
report  describes  as  a  nonpotitical,  self-perpetiiating  body,  as  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  possible  to  make  tiiem. 

Mr.  EscH.  Then,  in  arriving  at  that  conclus'on  vou  |>robably  in 
yonr  report  give  the  i-eaaons  for  coming  to  that  inclusion? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH,  Therefore,  those  reasons  may  be  of  vahie  to  tis  in  t^e- 
termining  our  position  in  reference  to  Government  ownersliip. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  We  did  give,  for  example,  what  I  nicilioned  just 
now.  We  did  call  attention  to  the  inexplicable  expenditnre  in  lon- 
nection  with  the  operation  of  the  intercolonial  system,  which  i*  the 
one  that  they  have  had  40  years'  experience  of. 

Mr.  EscH.  Will  this  be  an  elaborate  report? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH  [exhibiting  pamphlet]. 

Mr.  EsCH.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  might  be  included  in 
tlie  record. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  I  hope  it  will  be  sent,  as  a  matter  of  coiirsc.  to  your 
library. 

Mr.  EscH,  Might  if  not  lie  printed  as  a  part  of  these  hearings^ 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  think  yon  wonld  desire  to  include  the 
complete  work;  bnt  this  contains  the  report  of  the  two  c^mmiis- 
sioners  who  agreed,  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  pi-esidpnt  of  the 
Xew  York  Central,  who  disagreed  with  ns,  and  two  lone  apjiendice^ 

The  Vice  Chairman.  How  many  pages  does  the  book  contain  ? 

Mr.  EscH.  This  commission  will  not  be  able  to  travel  in  Eiiroi>e  to 
make  personal  investigation  of  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Acworth,  I  hope  you  will  before  long. 

Mr,  EscH,  So  we  shall  have  to  get  the  best  information  we  i-an. 

Mr.  Acworth.  It  is  jnst  abont  100  page^i  of  the  repori  proper,  of 
which  I  regret  to  say  that  my  colleague  and  T  occupied  H?,  pages  and 
Mr.  Smith  only  occupied  less  than  20  pages. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  travel  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time  might  be  a  little  inconvenient,  perhaps  w  had  better  uvnil  our- 
selves of  documentary  evidence. 

Mr.  Acworth.  May  I  say  that  I  trust  you  will  postpone  the  de- 
cision in  favor  of  State  ownership  until  yon  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Adamson.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  granting  your  request. 

Mr.  EscH.  Does  this  report  cover  the  Prince  Edw,ird  Island 
Railway? 

Mr,  Acworth.  It  just  mentions  it, 

Mr.  EscH.  That  is  a  Government  line. 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  I  am  afraid  my  knowledge  of  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Railway  is  only  from  statistics,  whicn  show  (hat  it  is  operated 
at  an  annual  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  that  it  is 
about  270  miles  long;  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr,  EscH.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  that  report  printed  ns  part 
of  our  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Adamson.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  so  order. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Suppose  we  ask  Mr.  Acworth  to  leave  a  c^py  of 
the  report  with  us,  and  then  we  can  consider  whether  we  cr  n  not 
economize  space  f 
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Mr.  EscH.  That  might  enable  us  to  eliminate  part  of  it. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Yes;  there  might  be  part  we  will  not  need. 
Mr.  Adamson.  You  have  no  objection  to  our  editing  it  and  selecting 
such  parts  as  we  may  wish  to  conscript? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Certainly  not.  It  is  a  public  document.  It  is 
addressed  to  Canada,  but  it  has  great  interest  to  England  'because 
the  bulk  of  the  money  is  found  in  London,  and  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  a  good  deal  of  short-term  money  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  Canadian  Railways  in  Xew  York. 

Mr.  Adambon.  Will  you  oblige  the  committee  with  that  booli? 
Mr,  AcwoRTH.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  your  testimony  of  last 
night  with  reference  to  the  Prussian  or  German  lines,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  further  inquiries.  As  I  understood  it,  you  said  that  the 
Prussian  system  was  managed  distinct  and  apart  from  the  Empire's 
systems? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  to  say,  the  railways  that  belong  to  the 
Empire  are  the  railways  that  were  French  until  1870— that  were  in 
the  territory  of  Alsace-Loraine,  ceded  by  France  to  the  Empire.  The 
Germans  took  them  over,  and  as,  of  course,  they  were  conquered  by 
the  German  Empire,  and  not  by  any  special  State,  they  have  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  State.  For  all  practical  purposes,  they 
are  administered  ^  Prussia. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  are  about  1,300  miles  of  line,  are  there  not? 
Am  I  mistaken  as  to  the  length  of  it? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  figure  in  my  head,  sir. 
I  should  have  thought  it  was  more  than  that;  but  they  are  very 
important,  because  of  the  coat  mines  and  the  iron  mines  in  the  Saar- 
bruck  district. 
Mr.  EscH.  Then  they  also  have  control  of  the  lines  in  Hesse? 
Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Hesse  had  its  own  separate  system  and  Prussia 
had  its  own  separate  system.  I  should  think  it  was  about  1900. 
speaking  from  memory,  that  the  people  of  Hesse  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  good  husmess  to  keep  their  small  system 
separate,  and  they  amalgamated,  and  it  is  now  the  Prussian-Hesse 
system. 

Mr.  EscH.  Has  not  Prussia  some  interest  in  the  lines  in  Saxe- 
Weimer  and  Saxe-Meiningen  ? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH,  I  think  those  little  States — ^they  are  too  small  to 
amount  to  anything  of  importance — are  included  in  the  Prussian 
railway  system. 

Mr.  EacH.  Does  not  the  imperial  control  extend  over  the  States, 
to  a  certain  degree  ? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH,  There  was  set  up  under  the  German  constitution 
an  imperial  railway  oiBce,  and  it  was  expected  to  be  of  very  great 
importance;  and  if  you  look  at  the  paper  constitution  of  it,  it  looks 
to  have  important  functions.  I  gather  from  discussing  it  with 
people  who  know  its  actual  working  that  as  a  matter  of  practical 
politics  it  has  not  really  very  much  power;  that  it  nominally  controls 
tariffs,  it  nominallv  controls  regulations  as  to  signaling  and  as  to 
interchange  of  traffic  and  everything  of  that  kind ;  but,  practically, 
I  understand  it  sits  there  and  compiles  statistics,  and  does  not  do 
very  much  more;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  unify  the  regulations 
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aAd  the  tariffs  of  the  German  States,  it  would  have  power  to  do  it 
It  would  have  a  theoretical  power,  certainly,  whether  it  would  hare 
a  practical  power  or  not.  As  it  works  out  in  practice  Prussia  domi- 
nates the  situation. 

Mr.  £scH.  Is  that  done  through  the  nation  council  ?  Is  that  what 
they  call  that  body? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Ob,  no,  sir;  the  national  council  is  quite  different 
The  imperial  railway  office  has  an  official  director,  etc.,  and  is  an 
official  bureau.  Prussia  has — and  other  smaller  States  have  in  some 
cases,  too — a  national  council,  which  consists  of  representatives  from 
the  ministry  of  agriculture,  and  the  ministry  of  war,  and  the  min- 
istry of  commerce,  and  the  ministry  of  lands  and  mines,  and  the 
ministry  of  railways,  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  chambers  of 
mines,  and  chambers  of  agriculture,  and  probably  representatives 
of  the  municipality  of  Benin  and  some  other  big  municipalities — 
something  like  100  members  in  all — and  it  meets  and  discusses — H 
has  no  powers  whatever — any  questions  of  alterations  in  the  general 
regulations.  Take  a  question  that  is  always  up  here,  of  demurrage; 
let  us  say  that  it  is  proposed  to  alter  the  rules  about  demurrage  or  it 
is  proposed  to  alter  the  size  of  the  minimum  carload — questions  of 
that  kind,  which  are  proposed  either  by  the  railways  or  by  the 
traders,  and  a  question  of  that  kind  is  put  on  the  docket  of  the 
council  and  is  discussed.  The  council  has  no  authority  whatever  to 
give  any  orders.  It  is  merely  a  consultative  body,  but  its  opinicns 
nave  very  great  weight.  I  have  urged  for  years  in  England  that  we 
should  adopt  the  same  thing.  I  read  not  very  long  ago  an  article 
by  Mr.  Meyer,  of  the  Intersfiit©- Commerce  Commission,  urging  tlut 
it  be  introduced  here.  We  have  recommended  that  it  be  introduced 
in  Canada.    I  believe  it  is  an  admirable  system, 

Mr.  Ebch.  It  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  administrative  body 
the  wishes  of  the  people  themselves? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  and  it  does  another  thing,  which  is  almost  as 
important.  It  makes  the  railway  people  and  the  shippers  know 
each  other,  it  gives  the  customer  who  does  not  understand  railway 
operation  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  what  he  thinks  is  a  simpfe 
thing  to  be  done  is  not  easy  for  the  railway  companies  to  do.  I 
think  it  has  good  influence  "both  ways.    It  helps  the  railwav  com- 

Sanies;  it  makes  them  do  things  they  might  otherwise  object  to 
oing,  but  it  also  makes  the  shippers  undei^nd  why  they  can  not 
get  all  the  want.    I  believe  it  is  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Escii.  How  does  that  differ  from  the  committee  on  railway 
management?  They  have  another  organization  or  body — a  com- 
mittee on  railway  management.  Now,  that  may  have  only  referenn 
to  the  relations  of  Germany  to  outside  States. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  is  a  little  difficult,  of  course — the  technicil 
terms — but  I  presume,  sir,  what  you  are  referring  to  is  the  TJnion 
of  German  Railway  Administration,  a  body  of  the  nature  of  yoor 
railway  association  here,  which  is  purely  oi  railway  men.  technical 
men  who  discuss  technical  questions,  who  lay  down  the  dimensions 
of  a  coupler,  that  it  must  be  of  a  certain  weight  and  hare  a  certain 
size  of  jaw,  and  that  it  must  pull  back  with  a  rod  of  a  certain  length, 
and  things  of  that  kind;  purely  a  technical  body. 

Mr.  EscH.  Does  not  that  body  have  a  tendency,  then,  to  bring 
about  uniformity  and  standards  throughout  the  Empire? 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  done  most  admirably,  and  not 
only  have  they  established  the  German  standard  in  Germany  but  it 
extends  into  Austria,  into  Luxemburg,  and,  I  think,  into  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  into  Switzerland.  It  extends  far  beyond  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  not  only  has  it  been  very  useful  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  things 
that  has  helped  Germany  to  extend  her  trade  outside  of  her  frontiers. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  you  think  both  those  organizations  tend  toward 
higher  efficiency  t 

Mr,  ArwoRTH.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  both  admirable  and  very 
useful. 

Mr.  EscH.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  Prussian  rates, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  bulk  freight  in  Germany  goes  by  river  or 
canal  t 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  It  is  curious,  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  figures. 
One  always  speatcs  of  it  as  "  rivers  and  canals,"  but  the  fact  is — ^I 
think  I  should  not  be  wrong  if  I  said  that  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  is  on  the  Ehine — a  gwd  deal  more  than  half  of  the  whole  is 
actually  on  the  Rhine,  and  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  rest  of  it  is  on 
the  Elbe,  and  the  canals  are  quite  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole; 
when  you  put  them  together  they  are  very  much  smaller  than  the 
railway  traffic,  but  they  bear  a  very  much  bigger  proportion  to  the 
railway  traffic  than  in  ithe  United  States  or  in  the  t7nited  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Escn.  It  is  one-quarter.  I  understand 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  In  Germany? 

Mr-.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  would  not  like  to  give  the  figure  offhand. 

Mr.  Erch.  That  was  the  figure  given  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  work 
on  "Railway  Transportation,"  just  published. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  If  I  had  known  that  you  were  likely  to  ask  me  that, 
T  would  have  looked  it  up. 

Mr.  EscH.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that,  assuming  that  Dr. 
Johnson  is  right  in  his  statement  that  one-quart«r  of  the  freight  in 
the  German  Empire  goes  by  water,  that  would  mean  that  the  high- 
priced  freight — what  we  call  in  this  country  "class  freight" — would 
go  by  rail? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  would  have  a  tendency  of  raisitu;  the  average 
per  ton-mile  cost  in  Germany  as  compared  with  the  United  States 
or  any  other  country? 

Mr.  AcwoETH.  Yes;  somewhat,  but  not  very  much,  if  you  remem- 
ber that  it  is  all  in  carload  lots  and  that  the  consignor  has  to  load  and 
unload  it.  It  does  not  cost  much  more  to  haul  a  carload  of  cotton 
cloth  than  it  does  to  haul  a  carload  of  coal.  Of  course,  coal  gives 
better  loading,  but  the  large  part  of  the  expense  of  merchandise  traffic 
is  the  handling.  Now,  they  get  rid  of  that  because  it  is  all  carload 
stuff,  and  the  consignor  and  consignee  deal  with  it.  But  may  I  just 
say  this  about  the  water  traffic,  because  this  is  a  condition  of  things 
that  is  peculiar  to  Germany:  Largely,  it  is  always  understood,  from 
the  personal  interference  of  the  Kaiser  himself,  the  water  traffic  ia 
encouraged,  and  what  happens  is  this :  Traffic  arises,  we  will  say.  30 
miles  from  the  Rhine.  Supposing  it  is  traffic  rising  in  the  east  of 
Prussia,  somewhere  near  the  Elbe;  it  is  carried  by  rail  to  the  Elbe — 
this  happens  on  grain  to  a  large  extent — and  it  goes  down  the  Elbe, 
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and  comes  right  around  tlie  North  Sea.  and  comes  up  the  Rhine,  and 
then,  if  it  is  wanted  50  miles  inland,  it  is  again  put  on  a  train  and 
taken  to  its  destination.  So  you  will  observe,  it  you  take  the  case 
of  a  ton  of  grain,  under  those  conditions  it  would  appear  in  the  sta- 
tistics as  2  tons  of  grain  carried  by  rail  and  1  ton  of  grain  carried  by 
water,  and  yet  it  is  the  same  ton.  So,  as  I  say,  the  stati.stics  ar* 
curious. 

Mr.  EsrH.  But  it  is  tnie.  as  you  say.  that  the  (Jerman  ("Jovemment 
encourag&s  its  water  traffic? 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  Yes. 

Mr.  EsTH,  And  does  not  permit  the  railroads  to  fix  such  a  rate  as 
would  destroy  tlie  river  traffic? 

Mr,  AcwoHTH.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  itself  make  any 
such  a  rate. 

Mr,  EscH.  In  France  tliey  do  the  same  thing,  do  they  not,  to  pro- 
tect their  water  traffic? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  In  France  they  protect  the  water  traffic  by  not 
allowing  a  railway  rate  to  be  reduced  to  more  than  20  per  cent  above 
the  wat«r  rate.  There  is  a  sort  of  standard  difference  between  the 
rat«s  of  20  per  cent  higher  for  rail. 

Mr.  EscH.  That  being  the  case,  and  the  railroads  only  carrying 
the  higher  class  freight' 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  with  respect,  that  is  not  the  case.  I  mean 
to  say  that  if  you  will  look  at  the  traffic  you  will  find,  as  in  every 
country,  that  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  rail  traffic  is  coal 
and  iron. 

Mr.  EscH,  And  that  goes  by  water  very  largely! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  Very  largely;  but  also  by  rail  very  largely,  I 
mean  to  say  that  if  you  take  an  analysis  of  the  total  tonnage  of  tbe 
Prussian  railways,  and  say  it  is  600,000,000  tons  a  vear,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  you  will  find  that  200,000,000  tons  to  start  with  is 
coal  and  another  100,000,000  is  iron  and  sand  and  bricks  and  things 
of  that  kind.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  think  that  the  Prussian 
rate,  of  which  I  gave  the  average  yesterday  at  roughly  double  the 
American  rate — I  say  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  think  that  that  is 
mainly  on  high-class  traffic.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  on  traffic  dis- 
tributed in  very  much  the  Bame  proportions  as  it  is  distributed  here. 

Mr.  Escii.  But  in  the  German  system  they  do  not  have  express 
companies  and  express  packages  hauled  by  distinct  companies,  but 
that  goes  as  freight,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH,  They  have  a  system  by  which  it  is  all  done  by  the 
railway  itself.  They  have  a  system  of  what  thev  call  "express 
goods."  for  which  the  rate  is  double  the  rate  on  the  highest  class 
traffic  by  ordinary  freight;  and  they  also  have  what  they  call  "courier 
freight,"  which  is  still  better,  and  that  is  charged. four  times  the  first- 
class  freight  rate. 

Mr.  EsCH.  But  that  goes  in  to  raise  the  average'? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH,  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Esrir.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  AcwoirrH.  No,  sir:  the  rates  I  have  given  are  the  rates  not 
including  express  goods.    These  are  the  rates  for  ordinary  freight 

Mr.  EscH.  (Jermany,  to  enrnurage  )ier  foreign  commerce,  has  what 
she  calls  "exceptional  tariff,"  has  she  not? 

Mr.  AcwoRTii,  Oh,  ves.  -,  , 

Li.n.KlbyCTOOgle 
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Mr,  Ebch.  Will  you  explain  the  operation  of  the  exceptional  tariffs 
as  administered  by  the  German  railway  system? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH,  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  that  is  beyond  me.  They 
have  a  very  complicated  tariff.  They  have,  first  of  all,  a  rate  for 
small  consignments — and  a  "small  consignment  means  anything 
under  5  tons — small  consignments  of  goods  not  specially  mentioned. 
Secondly,  tliey  have  a  rate — that  is  the  rate  which  I  mentioned  yes- 
terday, and  called  it  9.  Secondly,  they  have  a  rate  for  goods  "  not 
specially  classified."  carried  in  5-ton  lots,  and  that  rate  would  be 
about  6.  Thirdly,  they  have  a  rate  for  goods  not  specially  classi- 
fied, carried  in  10-ton  lots,  and  that  would  be  the  rate  that  I  called  4. 
Then,  next,  they  have  another  three  sets  of  rates  for  goods  "  specially 
clasKified."  lower  than  the  first  set.  that  go  either  in  small  consign- 
ments, or  in  5-ton  lots  or  in  10-ton  lots.  Then,  beyond  that,  they 
have  three  which  they  call  "exceptional  classes."  The  exceptional 
class  No.  1.  we  will  say,  would  h«  grain ;  exceptional  class  No.  2  would 
be,  say,  pig  iron ;  and  exceptional  class  No,  3  would  be  coal  and  sand 
and  manure.     So  that  they  have  a  great  many  classes. 

Mr.  EscH,  Yes;  but  those  are  hauled  at  a  very  low  rate? 

Mr.  AcwOBTH.  It  woi'ks  out  in  this  way,  aa  I  quoted  from  Prof. 
Schumacher,  down  to  a  rate  ^bout  as  low  as  0.35  of  a  cent — I  gave 
the  figure  yesterday.  That  he  gives  as  an  exceptionally  low  rate  for 
bulk  freight.  He  says,  "  In  the  case  of  goods  s^ent  in  bulk,  the  freight 
for  long  distances  is  as  low  as  0.35  of  a  cent  per  ton-mile.'' 

Mr.  EscH.  Why  are  such  exceptionally  low  rates  given  to  exports 
and  imports?  Do  you  think  it  is  due  to  the  agrarian  movement 
generally ! 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  They  never  give  a  low  rate  to  imports.  On  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  EsCH.  Exports! 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Exports;  yes.  They  have  done  that  as  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  capture  the  foreign  markets.  They  have  kept  that  very 
quiet,  but  there  are  two  well-known  tariff9--one  the  "Levant  tariff," 
and  the  other  the  "  East  African  tariff,"  and  it  is  always  understood 
that  a  manufacturer,  in  Saxony  for  instance,  wanting  to  ship  goods, 
in  competition  with  other  countries,  to  Asia  Minor,  is  given  such  a 
rate — or  it  may  be  no  rate  at  all — from  his  factory  to  Hamburg  as 
enables  him  to  compete  with  the  same  goods  coming  from  Liverpool 
or  from  New  York;  but  the  Prussian  Government  keeps  that  very 
quiet.  However,  it  is  quite  understood  that  it  deliberately  makes  a 
rate  that  renders  it  possible  for  the  German  trader  to  compete  with- 
out being  handicapped  by  his  geographical  situation. 

Mr.  EsCH.  That  would  result  in  a  species  of  discrimination,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  A  startling  discrimination,  one  would  say;  but  it 
is,  of  course,  part  of  the  whole  Prussian  system  of  protection. 

Mr.  EacH.  Yes.  You  spoke  last  night  of  the  small  capacity  of  their 
wagon  or  freight  wagons.  Is  not  that  due,  in  part,  to  their  agree- 
ment with  adjoining  nations  that  they  shall  have  not  more  than  3,100 
puimds,  I  think,  for  axle  load?  Do  they  not  have  some  agreement  of 
that  kind? 

Mr,  AcwoRTir.  I  should,  mvself ,  have  thought  it  was  due  more  to 
the  fact  that  a  State  undertalting  is  never  iwly  to  spend  money  on 
improvements,  and  that  they  did  not  want  to  build  bridges  that 
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would  carry  the  heavier  loads.  Of  course  the  proportion  of  trsffic 
that  goes  to  foreign  countries  is  very  small ;  the  great  haul  of  traffic 
must  always  be,  for  example,  coal  from  the  mines  of  the  iron  works, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  use  50-ton,  70-ton,  or  90-ton  cars,  as  they  do  in  America, 
except  that  thev  would  have  to  modernize  their  roads. 

Mr.  Escu.  Vou  gave  us  one  reason  why  they  did  not,  and  why  Hit 
freight  traffic  in  Germany  was  not  at  its  highest  point  of  efficiency — 
the  fact  that  the  Government  sought  a  revenue  out  of  its  roads. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  uDkind 
about  Goveriunents,  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  all  Grovemment  en- 
terprises seek  a  revenue  not  by  launching  out  boldly  and  getting  a 
fine  return  but  by  "cheeseparing"  and  cutting  down  the  expenses. 
They  try  to  raise  their  profit  by  cutting  down  the  expenses  and  not 
by  improving  tlieir  gross  receipts.  It  seems  to  me  that  applies  to 
Government  enterprises  e verj- where,  ^rtainly  in  Europe. 

Mr.  EscH.  And  that  would  be  one  argument  against  Government 
ownership,  in  your  opinion! 

Mr.  AowORTH.  To  me  it  is  a  very  strong  argument.  All  historj' 
tends  that  way. 

Mr.  EscH.  You  say  they  turn  into  the  treasury  $50,000,000  to 
$60,000,000  a  year! 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  Yes;  and  it  has  gone  as  high  as  a  hundred  millitHi; 
it  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  I  think  the  German  States  do  not  tax  their  rail- 
roads ! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  They  pay  some  taxes. 

Mr.  EscH,  It  is  comparatively  nominal ! 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  EscH.  So  when  you  talk  about  putting  so  much  into  (he 
treasury,  we  ought  to  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  not 
being  taxed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  perfectly  true.  I  put  it  in  there, 
but  I  forgot  to  mention  it  last  liight.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  important 
point. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  true  that  the  Prussian  railroads  are  not 
taxed! 

Mr.  AcwoETH.  Yes;  they  pay  some  nominal  charges. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Belgian  roads  are  not  taxra,  but  I  had  the 
idea  that  the  Prussian  roads  were  taxed. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  My  recollection  is  that  they  have  to  pay  something 
like  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  gross  revenue ;  something  very 
small. 

Mr.  EscH.  If  the  25,000  miles  of  State  roads  had  to  pay  a  tax  like 
other  property  there  would  not  be  much  money  to  put  into  the  treas- 
urv.  would  there! 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  One  would  have  to  know 
what  the  rate  of  the  tax  would  be  before  it  would  take  that  up. 

Mr.  EscH.  But  we  have  got  to  bear  that  in  mind! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  yes.  Unquestionably,  if  they  had  taxation  «> 
the  American  scale,  of  so  many  dollars  a  mile — say,  $250  a  mile  « 
something  of  that  kind 

Mr.  Escii.  The  taxes  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  last 
year  were,  I  think,  about  $150,000,000,  and  it  is  a  very  considerable 
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item,  and  one  against  which  the  railroads  are  making  much  com- 

f>Iaint,  because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  their  taxation  in  the 
ast  10  years, 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Just  a  question  has  occurred  to  me  in  this  con- 
nection, and,  with  Mr.  Esch's  permission,  I  will  submit  it  to  yon. 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes ;  go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  I  understand,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  Prus- 
sia— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  the  custom — for  municipalities 
to  construct  the  railroad  stations,  and  not  require  the  railroads  to 
construct  those  stations,  so  that  a  considerable  expense  was,  for  a 
long  time  at  least,  saved  to  the  railroads  in  that  respect.  Is  that 
true* 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  do  not  think  they  construct,  sir.  Of  course,  the 
iState  and  the  municipalities  work  exceedingly  closely  together. 
Here  is  what  has  happened  in  one  or  two  instances.  I  dare  say 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  know  the  great  station  at  Frank- 
fort. Now,  they  moved  the  Frankfort  station.  The  town,  of  course, 
had  grown  a  great  deal,  and  they  moved  the  station  from  a  very 
valuable  site  and  sold  that  site,  and  they  built  an  enormously  larger 
and  more  elaborate  station  on  a  considerably  cheaper  site;  and  I 
have  no  question  that  there  was  a  bargain  in  the  whole  undertaking 
between  the  Government  and  the  State  and  the  city ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment certainly  built  the  station.  How  much  the  town  contributed 
and  in  what  form  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  that  the  Government  ran  the  rail- 
way, but  that  for  a  long  time  at  least  the  municipality  constructed 
the  stations,  and  that  there  was  a  sort  of  rivalry  among  them,  as  to 
the  beauty  and  the  character  of  the  stations  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  not  within  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Mr.  EscH.  My  half  hour  is  exhausted,  but  I  want  to  ask  ^ou  one 
question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  virtue  of  this  plan : 
That  the  Grovemment  would  guarantee  interest  and  dividends  on  a 
fair  valuation,  plus  a  reasonable  surplus,  dividing  with  the  Gov- 
ernment what  should  be  earned  beyond  that  amount! 

Mr,  AcwOBTH.  Are  vou  putting  that  as  a  generality  t 

Mr.  EscH.  A  hypotnetical  qn^ion. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  As  a  general  scheme! 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  A  scheme  that  might  be  applicable  to  a  whole  coun- 
try's railways! 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Guaranteed,  we  wilt  say,  5  per  cent  and  dividing 
beyond  5  per  centf 

Mr.  Ebch.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Well,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  shareholder, 
assuming  that  he  agrees  with  the  valuer  as  to  what  the  fair  valua- 
tiffli  is — which,  perhaps,  is  a  somewhat  large  assumption 

Mr.  Ebch.  Of  course,  we  are  trying  to  make  a  fair  valuation  here. 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  Yes.  Assuming  that  the  shareholder  accepts  the 
valuation  as  fair,  that  he  is  offered  a  ^aranteed  per  cent  and  a  per- 
centage of  the  division  of  the  rates,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  share- 
holder in  the  ordinary  railroad  has  reason  to  think  he  is  quite  well 
treated;  but  it  occurs  to  one  whether  a  shareholder  in  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  would  be  grateful  for  that  treatment.        ,  ~  ■ 
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Mr.  EscH.  He  might  think  he  could  do  better! 
Mr.  AcwoHTH,  Yes ;  that  he  could  do  better  for  himself. 
Mr.  EscH,  That  suggestion  was  not  broached  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  thus  far,  and  I  thought  1  would  get  your  views  on  it.    My 
time  is  exhausted. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  was  only  answering  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
Mr.  EscH.  Well,  what  would  you  say  to  it  as  a  government*! 
policy? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Government  is  not  going 
to  take  all  that  responsibility  without  taking  some  control  in  return. 
You  must  assume  that. 

Mr.  EscH,  That  is  assumed. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Of  course,  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion 

Mr.  EscH.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  My  opinion  would  be  that  it  would  depend  on  the 
form  in  which  the  Government  took  the  control.  If  the  Government 
took  the  control  in  a  form  which  led  the  railways  to  get  into  politics. 
I  should  say  it  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  country.  If  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  control  in  the  form  of — what  shall  I  say — of  a  finan- 
cial board  of  experts  or  something  of  that  kind,  who  were  entirely 
independent  of  politics  and  who  did  not  have  to  seek  election  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  it  might  be  a  good  scheme. 

i^.  EscH.  Let  us  assume  control  such  as  we  have  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  now. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  I  like  our  Canadian  scheme,  where  they  re- 
elect each  other,  much  better  than  yours,  sir,  I  will  say  frankly ;  but 
we  have  not  got  ours  yet, 

Mr.  Ebch.  My  time  is  exhausted,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Have  you  imposed  a  self-limitation  on  vonr- 
self,Mr.  Esch? 

Mr.  Esch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vioz  Chairman.  Senator  Robinson,  you  may  examine  the  wit- 
ness now.  Before  Senator  Bobinson  proceeds,  however,  I  will  have  to 
go  away,  and  must  ask  to  be  excused;  and  I  want  to  ask  if,  aft«r 
Senator  Robinson  and  Judge  Sims  have  concluded  their  examination, 
we  can  not  reconvene  in  me  morning  at  half  past  10,  and  permit 
those  Senators  who  are  not  pres^it  to-night  to  examine  Mr.  Ac- 
worth? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  I  am  atyour  service. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  What  do  you  say,  gentlemen? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  am  agreeable. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  now,  Senator? 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Vice  Chairhan,  You  and  Judge  Sims  try  to  get  through  to- 
night, and  then  we  will  meet  in  the  morning  at  10.30. 

Senator  Robinson.  Then  you  had  better  make  it  10  o'clock,  if  you 
want  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  morning,  because  the  Senate 
meets  at  11. 

The  Vice  Chaibman.  Then  when  you  and  Judge  iSims  have  con- 
cluded, just  announce  that  we  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  exami- 
nation by  Congressman  Hamilton,  and  I  only  heard  a  part  of  the 
examination  by  Congressman  Esch.    I  do  not  wish  to  duplicate  any- 
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thing  tliiit  lias  been  asked  you.  but  in  your  direct  examination  you 
stated  that,  before  publishing  your  views,  as  expressed  in  the  printed 
docHuient  to  which  vou  have  referred  throughout  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Acworth,  you  first  submitted  your  statements  concerning  the 
American  railways  to  two  eminent  American  experts  on  the  subject  i 
Mr.  AcwoKTH.  No,  sir.     I  submitted  the  wliole  thing  to  two  ex- 


perts, one  of  whom  was  an  American  and  the  other  one  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  I  -said, "  Have  I  got  any  figures  wrowf  ?"  What  I  really 
said  was  this:  "  Have  I  strained  a  point?    Have  Ifairly  represented 


the  figures,  or  are  there  figures  that  ought  to  have  been  put  in,  which 
would  qualify  my  case?"    That  is  the  way  1  put  it  to  them. 

Senator  Robinson.  Have  you  stated  wfio  they  were? 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  did  not  give  their  names. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that, 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  suppose  they  can  not  have  any  objection.  One 
was  Prof.  Cunningham,  of  Harvard,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, who  is  lecturer  on  railway  economics  in  the  University  of 
London. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  referred  to  what  you  yourself  designated 
as  your  "bias"  on  this  subject.  Do  you  oppose  government  owner- 
ship or  government  operation  of  railroads,  or  both? 

Mr.  Acworth,  Well,  they  almost  have  gone  together.  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  government  ownership  and  a  lease,  if  that  is  the 
best  system  iir.der  the  circumstances,  but  I  would  put  it  as  a  strong 
conviction  that  private  enterprise  is  best,  if  we  can  keep  it. 

Senator  Robinson.  When  you  say  "private  enterprise"  do  you 
mean  that  it  is  better  for  the  railroads  to  be  owned  oy  individuals 
or  corporations  and  operated  by  them,  or  better  for  them  to  be  owned 
by  the  public  and  operated  by  individuals? 

Mr.  Acworth.  No,  sir.  I  mean,  quite  clearly,  that,  in  my  belief, 
for  a  great  many  years  the  English  railways,  which  never  had  a  shil- 
ling of  government  money  and  never  had  any  government  help  in 
the  world — in  the  early  days  certainly  led  the  world,  and  when  people 
wanted  to  know  how  to  run  a  railway  they  came  to  England  to 
learn;  and  the  railway  literature  of  40  and  50  years  ago  is  full  of 
French  and  German  and  American  books  by  people  who  came  to 
England  and  learned  from  the  private  railways  of  England  how  to 
do  things.  Nowadays,  if  people  want  to  learn  how  to  run  a  railway — 
the  French  and  the  Germans  and  the  English — they  come  to  the 
American  railroads  and  learn  from  them;  and  the  American  rail- 
roads, aside  from  fractional  assistance  for  the  Union  Pacific,  and  so 
on,  in  the  early  days,  are  entirely  the  result  of  private  enterprise ; 
and  I  think  those  two  go  a  very  long  way  to  prove  the  case. 

Senator  Robinson.  Have  you  made  a  special  study  of  American 
railroads  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  means  of  providing 
necessary  and  adequate  transportation  facilities  in  this  country? 

Mr,  Acworth,  I  have  a  very  definite  idea  myself,  sir,  that  you 
can  have  all  the  transportation  facilities  in  six  months,  if  you  can 
give  them  rates  on  which  they  can  raise  the  capital. 

Senator  Robin.son.  Do  you  think  the  difficulties  that  now  exist  with 
reference  to  transportation  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  inadequate 
rates? 

Mr.  Acworth,  It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  clear  what  has  happened. 
You  had  a  long  series  of  falling  prices,  and  you  had  railroads  very 
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rapidly  making  great  economies  by  bi^;er  cars  and  bigger  engines 
and  bigger  train  toad^,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  you  also  had  strong 
competition,  and  the  result  of  all  those  things  was  that  the  railroads, 
by  economizing  in  their  methods,  could  afford  to  carry  very  cheaply. 
They  tried  to  tarry  too  cheaply  in  order  to  cut  each  other  s  throaU. 
Now,  then,  just  at  the  stage  when  they  have  got  to  the  lowest  rate, 
you  introduce  regulation,  and  the  regulation  says,  "  We  will  keep  the 
rates  down  to  tlie  low  figure,  substantially;  we  will  keep  the  rates 
down  to  that  Sgure  in  the  face  of  a  market  that  has  gone  ap 
100  or  120  per  cent  for  everything  they  use  and  for  the  wages  ther 
have  to  pay.  Looking  at  it  as  an  outsiderj  it  seems  to  me  that  thie 
tiling  must  break  down ;  it  can  not  do  anythmg  else. 

Senator  Bobikson.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly or  not.  If  I  do  understand  you  correctly,  you  are  expressing 
the  opinion  that  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  are  at  pres^it 
and  have  been  during  the  past  few  years  too  low  i 

Mr,  AcwoHTH.  Very  much  too  low. 

Senator  Robinson.  Are  conditions  here  so  analogous  to  those  in 
continental  Europe  as  to  enable  you  to  form  a  conclusion  conceming 
the  partial  failure  of  State-owned  railroad  systems  in  Europe  and 
what  would  oc<ur  in  the  United  States  if  we  had  Government  owner- 
ship here! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  sir,  before  you  came  in  I  almost  answered 
that  question  in  this  form :  I  suggested  you  had  less  experience  of 
Government  carrying  on  of  commercial  enterprises  than  any  impor- 
tant government  in  the  world.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
the  goTernments  do  not  succeed,  even  with  experience,  over  well,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  United  States  to  begin  with  an  experi- 
ment the  size  of  the  railroads,  to  start  with  them  at  the  going  off, 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  I  ought  not  to  criticize  your  methods, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  way  it  would  strike  an  outsider 

Senator  Robinson.  I  hope  you  will  feel  entirely  free,  Mr,  Acworth, 
to  express  any  conviction  you  have  on  the  subject.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  and  enlightened  by  your  discussion  of  it,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  that  I  can-  ask  you  will  illuminate  the  sub- 
ject, except  perhaps  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Well,  ^r,  a  member  of  the  conmiittee  asked  me  yes- 
terday about  the  telephones,  and  the  result  was,  as  I  have  said,  I  read 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  The 
Postmaster  General  says  that  he  is  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the 
political  pressure  of  his  subordinates.  He  also  says  thnt  he  wants  a 
system  altered,  under  which  all  the  higher  appomtments  are  filled 
from  one  political  party.  Well,  now,  your  Post  Office  gets  on  in  spite 
of  it ;  but  if,  instead  of — I  do  not  know  what  vou  have,  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  employment  of  the  Post 
Office — if  you  put  2,000,000  people  in  that  position  I  do  not  know 
what  the  minister  of  railways  would  say.  I  presume  he  would  put  it 
in  much  more  strong  language  than  your  Postmaster  General  does. 

Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  know  about  the  approximate  number 
in  railway  service  in  England  now,  Mr.  Acworthf 

Mr.  Acworth.  They  cut  off  20  per  cent,  I  suppose,  in  war.    The 
number  used  to  be  called  about  550,000  or  600,000,  but  that  included 
shopmen. 
Senator  Robinbon.  They  are  all  Government  employees,  are  theyf 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH,  Oh,  no;  you  mean  at  the  present  moment!  Do  you 
mean  since  the  war? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  real]y  did  not  have  in  mind  the  distinction  as 
to  before  the  war  began  and  since  the  war  began,  but  has  the  system 
been  changed  since  the  war  began? 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  The  system  has  been  changed  to  this  extent — that 
the  Government  has  made  itself  responsible  to  maintain  the  dividends 
of  the  shareholders.  It  no  more  interferes  with  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  railways — it  has  power  to  do  anything — in  fact,  it  no 
more  manages  the  railways  than  you  and  I  do. 

Senator  Robinson.  The  Government  owns  the  railroads? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  Wlio  owns  them? 

Mr.  AcwoHTii.  The  ownership  is  left  exactly  as  before  and  can  be 
handed  back  by  the  Government  at  six  weeks'  notice. 

Senator  Sobinaon.  But  who  owns  them — a  private  corporation? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  They  have  always  been  privately  owned;  there 
never  has  been  a  yard  of  public  ownership  in  England. 

Senator  Bobinbon.  And  the  ownership  is  private,  and  the  manage- 
ment is  in  private  hands? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

Senator  Robinson.  How  do  you  justify  the  Government  in  guar- 
anteeing; income  on  the  investments! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  You  sec,  it  is  this  way:  The  Government  has  taken 
control  over  the  railways;  it  can  take  the  whole  traffic  off  of  one 
railroad  and  put  it  on  another;  it  can  order  the  railroad  to  carry 
troops  and  nothing  but  troops,  and  does  not  pay  for  them,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Robinson.  And  fixes  the  rates? 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  The  rates,  speaking  of  war  conditions,  nothing  is 
paid  for  Government  traffic,  whether  troops  or  stores.  All  other 
rat«s  remain  unaltered,  but  the  Government  makes  itself  responsible 
that  the  shareholders  shall  receive  the  same  income  as  before.  It 
might  be  they  would  earn  a  great  deal  more  if  they  were  allowed  to 
earn  it,  but  they  are  not.  It  may  be  they  would  earn  a  great  deal  less, 
and  the  Government  has  simply  said  that  the  income,  as  it  was  the 
year  before  the  war,  shall  continue  during  the  war. 

Senator  Robinson,  That  is  because  the  Government  is  receiving 
benefits  from  the  transportation  companies  in  the  carriage  of  its 
troops,  munitions,  etc.  Before  the  war  began  did  the  Government 
guarantee  income? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  English  railways  have  never  received  a  penny, 
either  in  capital  or  in  income,  from  the  Government.  They  are  even 
more  absolutely  private  enterprises  than  yours. 

Senator  Robinson,  The  Government,  before  the  war,  then,  never 
guaranteed  an  income? 

Mr,  AcwoRTn.  Never  interferred  in  any  way,  except  to  regulate. 

Senator  Robinson,  You  have  referred  to  the  allegod  neccs.sity  for 
Government  ownership  of  railways,  and  among  the  number  of 
grounds  usually  alleged  is  the  construction  of  lines  to  me«t  the  re- 
quirements of  communities  where  private  capital  has  not  been  found 
available? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  And  I  believe,  if  I  understood  you  correctly, 
you  said  that  no  such  condition  exists  in  the  United  States.    Did  you 
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know  that  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  practically  do 
railroad  construction  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  and  I  know  the  reason,  as  I  said. 

Senator  KoBiNsoN,  What  is  it! 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  That  you  can  not  earn  a  profit  on  a  railroad  when 
you  make  it  under  the  rates  you  are  allowed  to  charge. 

Senator  Robinson,  But  did  you  know  during  the  last  year  the 
net  income  of  tlie  railroads  was  over  $600,000,00^— greater  Uian  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  A  billion  dollars. 

Senator  Robinson.  Six  hundred  million. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  billion  net  income  last  year. 

Senator  Robinson.  Well,  the  figures  I  have  the  last  fiscal  year  show 
over  $601,000,000. 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  I  know  that  one-tliird  of  the  share  capital  had  no 
dividend  at  all. 

Senator  Robinson.  Last  year? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Last  year,  I  think  33  per  cent,  and  that  the  return 
un  those  that  did  earn  a  dividend  averaged.  I  think,  o  and  a  fraction, 
and  I  can  not  conceive  that  any  wise  man  would  put  his  money  into 
a  railroad  with  two-thirds  of  a  chance  of  earning  SJ  per  cent  as  an 
jiverage  and  one-third  of  a  chance  of  earning  nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Robinson.  Now,  I  think  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  making 
a  suggestion.  I  do  not  care  to  attempt  to  argue  it  with  you,  but  I 
think  you  are  entirely  mistaken  as  to  tlie  income  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  no  doubt  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  could 
confirm  my  statement,  the  railroad  gentlemen  here. 

Senator  Robinson.  The  income  of  the  railways  was  greater  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  raUroad  industry. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Yes :  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Robinson.  How  do  you  account,  then,  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  railroad  building  on  the  theory  that  the  income  is  insuffi- 
■cient  if  during  the  period  when  -railroad  construction  has  ceased 
the  income  has  been  greater  than  ever  before? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  gross  income  was  very  much  greater. 

Senator  Robinson.  1  am  speaking  now  of  the  net  income.  The  net 
income  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  over  $601,000,000,  and  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  gross. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  so  clear  with  the  trend  of 
things.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  sir:  If  in  a  year,  which  you  describe 
as  the  year  of  the  biggest  traffic  they  ever  bad,  only  two-thirds  of 
the  railroads  got  any  dividends  at  all,  and  they  only  got  an  average 
■of  5  per  cent  and  some  odd,  what  man  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
put  his  money  into  railroad  shares  when  he  has  to  face  an  average 
year  ? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  think  your  figures  are  incorrect  as  to  the  aver- 
age dividend,  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  that  with  you.  Your 
conviction  is  that  the  discontinuance  of  railroad  construction  in  the 
United  States  is  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  returns  on  the  invesbnents 
in  railroad  properties? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Is  due  to  the  prospect — partly  to  the  past  and  much 
more  to  the  outlook  of  the  future. 
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Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  know  that  the  railroads  throughout  the 
United  States  have  now  more  business  than  they  can  do! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  That  there  has  been  for  a  year  or  two  years  a 
congestion  in  traffic  on  the  railroads  and  that  they  are  absolutely 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  traffic! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yea. 

Senator  Robinson.  Does  that  indicate  to  you  that  the  outlook  for 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  bad  ? 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  so. 

Senator  Robinson.  Why! 

Mr,  AcwOHTH.  Because  everybody  who  knows  the  railroad  business 
knows  that  the  moment  that  you  get  congestion  the  loss  is  appalling. 
It  costs  you,  once  you  tangle  up  your  traffic  in  a  knot,  it  costs  you  an 
appalling  amount  of  money  to  untie  the  knot  again. 

Senator  Robinson,  But  what  is  the  entanglement  due  to! 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capitalists  have  not 
thought  the  prospect  good  enough  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to 
make  the  increase  of  facilities  that  is  required  in  your  country,  if 
your  country  is  not  to  have  a  collapse  of  its  trade,  I  have  been 
watching  it  for  years  and  that  is  my  6rm  conviction. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  have  been  watching  it  in  the  United 
States!  That  is  what  I  was  interested  to  know,  whether  you  had 
been  studying  it. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes;  I  have  been  here  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
last  dozen  years,  anyhow. 

Senator  Robinson.  Of  course  conditions  in  continental  countries 
are  so  different  from  those  in  the  United  States  that  a  study  of  con- 
ditions there  would  not  of  necessity  lead  to  any  conclusion! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  I  have  spent  nearly  two 
years  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  the  course  of  my  various  visits, 
and  I  think  I  have  been  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Senator  Robinson,  You  do  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  revival  in  railroad  construction  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  railroad  construction  and  increase  in 
facilities! 

Mr.  Acwobth.  I  think  you  are  face  to  face  witii  the  most  terrible 
crisis  in  commercial  matters. 

Senator  Robinson.  Have  you  worked  out  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
best  means  of  solving  that  question,  Mr,  Acworth  ? 

Mr.  AcwoETH,  Yes,  sir.  I  can  only  say,  tell  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  let  the  rates  go  up  20  per  cent  and  as  soon 
as  there  are  men  and  supplies  and  car  shops,  and  so  on,  available 
your  difficulties  will  vanish. 

Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  think  that  an  increase  in  rates  will 
solve  the  transportation  problem  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  AcwoRTU.  It  is  not  the  only  thing  of  course.  If  you  ask  me 
the  other  thing,  I  do  not  think  you  can  expect  the  railroads  to  do 
their  work  efficiently  and  economically  as  long  as  they  are  subject  to 
so  many  contrary  jurisdictions  as  at  present. 
Senator  Robinbon.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Acworth.  I  felt  I  could  not  leave  it  merely  as  a  commercial 
point. 
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Senator  Robinson.  You  have  no  such  thing  as  double  regulation 
in  continental  Europe,  have  you,  or  even  in  the  United  Kingdom  t 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  Government  regulation. 

Senator  Bobinson.  I  say,  double  regulation. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  have  Government  regulation,  of  couise, 
in  all  those  countries. 

Mr.  AowoRTH   I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  it. 

Senator  Robinson.  You  understand  here  we  have  a  system  of 
State  regulation  on  intrastate  rates,  and  Federal  regulation  as  to 
rates  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Acw'OHTH.  Yes;  and  not  merely  rates  but  also  methods  of 
working  and  things  of  that  kind.  Xo,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  I  can  not  think  of  any  countrj"  where  it  could 
exi?t. 

Senator  Robinson.  Is  it  ^our  opinion  that  the  service  on  the  rail- 
roads would  be  improved  if  we  nad  a  simple,  single  standard  of 
regulation,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  consummated,  rather  than  the 
present  double  standard? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  so.  I  put  it  this 
way :  Suppose  two  States,  each  are  perfectly  wise,  but  decide  differ- 
ently— you  would  be  better  to  substitute  for  them  a  central  govern- 


ment that  was  not  as  intelligent.     jXaughter.] 

Senator  Robinson.  Very  good.    Now,  you  hai 
opinion  the  main  trouble,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  with'  the 


difficulties  which  the  American  people  are  now  experiencing  in  ob- 
taining necessary  transportation  facilities  grows  out  of  the  »ct  that 
the  rates  are  too  low  and  the  returns  on  capital  invested  are 
inadequate? 

Mr.  AcwOKTH.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  put  it  more  as  prospect  than  as 
fact.  I  mean  the  facts  are  bad,  but  the  prospects  are  much  worse. 
an<\  people  always  invest  not  on  the  past  but  on  the  future. 

Senator  Robinson.  Capitalists  regard  investments  in  railroad 
pFtperties  as  of  uncertain  value,  and  therefore  are  not  in  haste  to 
make  them? 

Mr.  AcwOBTH.  Yes,  sir.  One  does  not  need  to  talk  to  people;  one 
onlv  has  to  look  at  quotations  to  learn  that. 

^nator  Robinson.  But  the  railroads  have  contended  in  hearings 
before  this  committee  that  they  have  experienced  something  of  a 
bi«akdown  in  their  financial  credit  Are  you  prepared  to  say 
whether  that  is  a  bona  fide  contention  or  not  or  one  designed  to 
secure  an  increase  in  rates?  Have  vou  studied  that  particular  pba.se 
of  it? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  have  heard  the  charge  made;  I  have  heard  the 
suggestion  made,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  were  true  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  further  and  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  figures 
that  are  produced  are  manufactured.  I  read,  for  example,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  days  a  statement  by  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  He  had  paid  6  per  cent  dividend  for  a  good  many 
years  past.  He  said :  "  I  had  a  certain  margin  last  year,  I  can  see 
so  many  expenses,"  which  he  itemized,  extra  coal,  extra  wages,  etc^ 
"  in  this  current  year  that  I  know  must  come  onto  me  that  I  do  not 
see  that  I  have  enough  margin  to  pay  my  6  percent  di\ndend."  And 
he  gives  his  figures,  and  he  shows  he  is  so  many  millions  short  of 
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faying  his  6  per  cent  dividend.  That  is  the  Fennsrlvania.  Bailroad. 
f  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  makes  a  statement  liKe  that,  what  can 
you  expect  oi  the  average  railroad? 

Senator  Bounson.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  what  we  call 
car  shortage  in  England  ? 

Mr,  ArwoRTH.  We  have  got  a  great  car  shortage  at  present. 

Senator  Bobinson.  But  that  is  due  to  the  war!     • 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  No;  I  do  not  think  as  a  rule  it  ever  gets 
to  the  height  that  it  has  got  in  America,  and  that  it  constantly  cats 
in  Germany.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  always  been — capital  has 
been  veiy  easily  raised  in  England,  and  we  have  always  been  pretty 
lavish  of  capital.  Our  facilities  are  larger  than  are  really  needed,  or 
at  least  have  tended  to  be  so,  and  the  same  with  equipment. 

Senator  Robinson.  How  aften  has  that  trouble  manifested  itself 
in  Germany?    Does  it  occur  frequently? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH,  That  is  a  regular  part  of  the  autumn  program. 

Senator  Robinson.  What  is  it  due  to? 

Mr,  Acw<»TH.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  people 
begin  to  get  in  coal  to  supply  their  houses  for  the  winter,  and  the 
Prussian  Government  sa^s— ^nd  of  course  from  an  economical  point 
of  view  they  are  quite  right — they  say,  "  It  does  not  pay  us  to  keep 
cars  that  can  be  used  for  only  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter  and 
are  not  wanted  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  If  you  do  what  a  prudent 
housekeeper  would  do  and  get  in  your  coal  in  May  there  would  be 
no  difficiuty." 

Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  thinli  car-shortage  conditions  in  the 
United  States  are  analogous  to  those  that  you  have  described  in 
Prussia?  Do  you  not  know  that  for  two  or  three  years  the  United 
States  has  been  almost  continuously  in  a  conditioa  of  car  shortage; 
that  it  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  season,  but  that  it  has 
extended  over  a  period  of  two  or  tliree  years? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  have  not  got  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
with  me,  but  my  recollection  is  very  distinct  that  three  years  ago 
they  had  at  least  200,000  cars  standing  empty  month  after  month. 

Mr,  EscH.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think,  Senator,  the  shortage 
b^an  in  March,  1916. 

Sir.  AcwoBTH.  I  mean  to  say  that  since  1907  there  has  generally 
been  a  surplus.  While  I  was  not  here,  I  constantly  read  United 
States  reports  and  statistics  and  newspapers  and  so  on,  and  since 
1907  there  have  certainly  occurred  car  shortages.  I  dare  say  you 
know  the  statements  published  month  bv  month,  and  one  said  there 
was  a  shortage  and  another  said  a  surplus,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  since  the  panic  of  1907  that  it  has  nearly  always  been  a  surplus 
of  cars  and  not  always  a  shortage. 

Senator  Robinson.  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Oh,  certainly.  I  would  undertake,  sir,  to  say  if 
you  look  at  the  diagram  you  will  see  that. 

Mr.  EscH.  There  was  no  shortage  in  1908,  none  in  1909,  a  little 
for  a  brief  space  in  1910,  and  a  little  in  1912 ;  that  b^ns  the  first 
year,  March,  1916. 

Scoiator  Robinson,  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  the  car- 
abortase  condition  in  the  South — that  section  of  the  Union  I  come 
from-^as  prevailed  for  two  or  three  years.    I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
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the  matter  in  great  detail  at  this  time,  but  I  know  that  complaint 
has  existed  there  for  approximately  three  Tears,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  the  railroads  have  not  anticipated— I  am  told  that  now  it 
would  require  $2,500,000,000  surplus,  or  approximately  that,  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  cars  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  I  am  wondering  why  the  railroad  man- 
agements of  the'United  States  have  not  anticipated  at  least  a  part 
of  this  requirement. 

Mr.  AcwORTH,  But  they  have  been  telling  you  so  for  a  long  while. 
sir.    Tliey  have  said,  "  Give  us  the  money  and  we  will  buy  the  cars." 

May  I  suggest— you  have  spoken  of  the  South — may  I  point  oui 
how  that  exactly  confirms  what  I  have  said?  Southern  railways 
never  paid  dividends;  if  southern  railways  paid  dividends,  they 
could  buy  cars.  The  shortage  has  not  been  severe  where  the  railroads 
have  good,  fair  dividends  and  reasonable  financial  strength  and  can 
raise  capital.  It  is  where  you  can  not  raise  the  capital  that  you  go 
short  for  equipment. 

Senator  Bobinsox.  Y()u  do  not  mean  that  as  a  universal  state- 
ment; you  mean  that  as  a  general  statement,  do  you  not? 

Mr,  AcwoRTH,  I  mean  to  say  broadly  speaking. 

Senator  Robinson.  So  you  think  tiiat  the  solution  of  the  car- 
shortage  problem  is  an  increase  of  rates! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Not  at  the  instant  moment.  I  mean  the  shops  are 
chockablock  and  you  can  not  get  them,  but  the  thing  will  work 
itself  out  if  the  railroads  can  anord  to  buy  them,  and  uiey  can  not 
afford  to  buy  them  unless  they  have  got  credit  to  raise  the  money. 
That  is  the  whole  story,  as  I  see  it. 

Senator  Eobinson.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion :  Will  you  describe  in  detail  your  experience  and  study  of  Ameri- 
can railways  and  American  commercial  conditions?  More  in  detail, 
and  what  study  you  have  made  of  American  railway  conditions  and 
American  commercial  conditions? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  sir,  I  first  came  here  in  the  ypar  1890.  There 
was  a  sort  of  crisis  in  the  relations  between  the  railways  and  tlie 
shippers  in  England,  and  I  wanted  to  make  out  why  our  rates  were 
60  much  higher,  why  our  freighters  were  complaining  about  tb« 
rates,  and  I  knew  the  country  where  rates  were  the  lowest  was  th« 
United  States,  and  I  came  over  here  to  study  the  question.  Thai 
was  in  the  year  1890.  Since  then  I  have  been  here,  I  think,  some- 
where about  a  dozen  times  on  separate  visits,  and  I  have  traveled 
all  over  the  country  and  talked  to  all  kinds  of  people,  members  of 
interstate  and  State  commissions  and  professors  of  economics,  and 
railway  men  and  railway  financiers,  and  so  on,  and  I  have  read,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say,  how  many  American  railway  booksj  and  so 
on,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  myself  in  touch  with  the  situation. 
But  I  ought  to  say,  sir,  that  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  Ameri- 
can railways  at  all.  I  mean  I  should  not  like  to  be  supposed  to  desire 
to  volunteer  any  information.  I  came  here  to  give  an  account  of 
foreign  conditions. 

"Senator  Robinbom.  I  understood  that  your  principal  purpose  was 
to  discuss  conditions  in  the  railways  of  Continental  Europe  and  yon 
have  done  that  to  vei^  great  profit  to  the  committee,  and  my  ques- 
tions concerning  American  railways  were  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining in  my  own  mind  the  value  of  your  conclusions  as  to  the 
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remedy  best  to  be  prescribed.  I  think  every  one  realizes  that  the 
transportation  system  in  the  United  States  is  threatened  with  a 
breakdown  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  it,  and  some 
of  ns.  at  least,  are  anxious  to  find  the  best  means,  the  fairest  means 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  of  relieving  that  situation,  and  I  feel 
that  your  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  problem  in  a  general 
\r&y  would  be  of  great  profit  to  us. 

Sfr.  AcwoRTH.  I  am  much  obliged,  sir. 

Senator  Robinson.  I  think  I  have  already  consumed  perhaps, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  much  time  as  I  should  take. 

Mr.  Sims.  Senator,  it  is  entirely  with  you. 

'Senator  Robinson.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Acworth  one  or  two  other 
questions,  then  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Sims. 

Mr,  Sims.  Use  all  the  time  you  wish,  Senator. 

Senator  Robinson.  Your  investigations  have  led  you  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  double  standard  of  regulation  is  confusing  and  tends 
to  inefficiency? 

Mr,  Acworth.  Well,  sir,  may  I  put  it  this  way?  Supposing  it 
had  existed  from  historical  reasons,  can  you  imagine  that  any- 
body would  introduce  it  to-day  as  an  efficient  system? 

Before  you  came  in  something  was  said  about  Mr.  Bryan's  pro- 

Eosal  to  have  State  branches  and  National  trunk  lines,  and  a  mem- 
er  of  the  committee  said  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  withdrawn  that,  so  we 
need  not  discuss  it.  Now.  in  effect  that  is  what  you  are  doing.  You 
have  got  in  the  same  train,  you  are  breaking  up  what  is  essentially 
one,  yon  have  got  two  passengers  in  the  same  train,  the  one  of  them 
wlio  is  moving  between  two  points  inside  the  State  and  the  State 
says  he  shall  pay  2  cents,  and  you  have  got  another  passenger  who 
is  moving  outsic(e  the  State  and  sitting  alongside  him  in  a  chair  and 
paying  24  cents,  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes 
charge  of  it. 

Of  course  it  is  for  you  to  consider  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the 
situation  that  exists,  but  an  outsider  can  not  be  expected  to  think 
there  is  anything  to  be  said  for  it. 

Senator  Robinson.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Acworth,  that  the  enormous 
territorial  extent  of  the  United  States  makes  it  necessary  that  some 
local  authority  have  and  exercise  some  jurisdiction  in  matters  or 
regulation?  You  understand  what  I  mean,  the  impossibility  of  one 
central  tribunal  understanding  all  the  complicated  questions? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  it  is  quite  clear ;  suppose  there  were  no 
State  jurisdictions.  It  is  quite  clear  you  would  have  to  do  one  of 
two  things,  either  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
have  to  circulate,  or  it  would  have  to  have  branches  or  subordinates 
or  whatever  arrangement  you  think  proper,  localized.  That,  one; 
nssumes,  would  be  one  form  of  organization. 

In  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  mighty  small  country  compared  to 
the  United  States,  our  railway  commission  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers— two  laymen  and  a  judge — a  judge  of  the  higher  court.  If  it 
isit.s  in  England  it  is  a  judge  of  the  English  high  court;  if  it  sits 
in  Scotland  it  is  a  judge  of  the  Scottish  high  court;  and  if  it  sits  in 
Ireland  it  is  a  judge  of  the  Irish  high  court.  The  two  lay  members 
move  to  which  ever  capital  the  commission  sits  in.  but  the  judge  is 
n  judge  of  that  country-    That  is  how  we  deal  with  it. 

Senator  Robinson.  "Well,  sir.  I  thank  you  for  your  testiniony.  I 
yield  now  to  Mr.  'Sims,  who  will  conclude  the  exercises.       OoOQ  Ic 
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Mr.  SiM3.  Mr.  Acworth,  your  testimony,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  statements  of  the  railway  executives,  seems  to  leave  a  very  gloomy 
outlook  for  this  country.  I  am  not  asking  for  comment  just  now.  I 
want  to  premise  my  questions  with  that  statement:  You  have  read 
Mr.  Thorn's  testimony  before  the  conunittee,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  AcwoBTii.  Xo,  sir;  I  think  I  saw  a  short  abstract  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  ought  to  see  it  all.  It  is  worth  your  while  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Judge  Lovett  sent  me  his,  and  I  have  read  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  have  got  perhaps  not  so  thorough  a  state- 
ment as  that  of  Mr.  Thom,  but  naturallv  along  the  same  lines.  They 
say,  or  at  least  Judge  Thom  does  emphatically,  who  represents  the 
entire  railway  executives  as  their  attorney,  and  of  course,  speaks 
by  authority  of  all  of  them,  that  unless  legislation  along  the  lines 
which  they  propose  is  adopted  in  this  countrv,  unless  we  give  them 
the  legislation  they  ask.  or  other  legislation  tliat  will  have  the  same 
*flfect,  that  Government  ownership  is  inevitable.  They  do  not  say 
it  is  desirable.  Tliey  are  not  working  for  it,  certainly,  but  the;?  say 
it  is  inevitable.  So  if  present  conditions  make  a  change  inevitable 
we  have  a  gloomy  outlook,  unless  we  know  we  can  get  relief  in  stHce 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  shown  that  all  Governments 
that  have  tried  public  ownership  have  made  a  failure  of  it.  and  that 
the  principle  of  public  ownership  is  a  failure  within  itself.  Now, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty,  perhaps,  of  not  being  able  to 
get  the  legislation  the  railway  executives  and  Judge  Thom  think 
we  have  to  have,  and  if  we  do  not  get  it  we  shall  have  Governmeol 
ownership,  and  it,  to  your  judgment,  seems  to  have  been  a  failure 
whenever  tried.  So  it  looks  as  if  we  are  confronted  with  a  failure 
without  any  reference  to  what  we  may  do  or  what  we  do  not  do. 
We  start  in  with  inevitable  failure  whichever  way  we  go.  I  believe 
vou  started  out  by  saying,  in  substance,  that  railroad  building  or 
building  of  roads  was  regarded  in  all  countries  as  a  Govemmeot 
function  t 

Mr,  AcwoBTH.  I  was  using  "  road  "  in  our  English  sense  where 
it  means  a  public  highway.  What  I  was  thinking  was  that  when 
railways  came  into  existence  it  was  supposed  that  tney  were  merely 
public  roads  with  a  rail  instead  of  a  flat  surface. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  building  of  highways  is  i 
means  of  transportation ! 

Mr.  Acworth.  A  means  of  communicRtion. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  is  a  Govemment  function ! 

Mr.  Acworth.  It  always  has  been  so  recognized. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  what  has  already  been  recognized  I  suppose  should 
be  considered  as  settled  1 

Mr.  Acworth.  No,  sir ;  for  this  reason,  I  think,  I  venture  to  pnt 
this  as  the  point.  Transportation  was  never  recognized  as  a  Goy- 
emment  function.  You  put  together  two  things — a  road  and  » 
carriage  on  it.  The  one  is  a  Government  function  and  the  other 
is  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Without  the  road  yon 
never  would  have  the  carriage  or  the  vehicle? 

Mr.  Acworth,  No.  sir. 

Mr,  Sims.  Then  it  of  paramount  importance  that  we  have  the 
road  over  which  the  carriage  can  go? 
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Mr.  AcwoBTH,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiHe.  So,  after  all,  it  is  absolutely  a  fundamental  proposition 
that  the  providing  of  an  essential  part  of  the  means  of  transportation 
is  a  Government  function,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  could  not  run  your  wagons  without  a  wagon  roadt 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No  ;  and  your  road  would  be  no  good  unless  you  had 
A  wagon. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  road  is  the  primary  necessity,  is  it  not?  You 
have  got  to  have  it  first  i 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  It  depends  on  which  takes  the  longest  to  build. 

Mr.  Sims.  Oh,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  frank  about  the  matter. 
You  are  here  volunteering  your  information,  which  I  admit  is  very 
great,  but  I  think  you  should  concede  frankly  those  things  which  are 
inevitable  facts. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  It  is  only  an  academic  point,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  being  a  Government  function  to  provide  the  primaiy 
means  of  transportation  or  communication,  then  the  Government  is 
undoubtedly  under  obligation  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  transportation.  I  am  starting  out  with  that  idea,  that  it  is 
primarily  a  Government  function.  Now,  how  many  Governments  in 
Europe  have  not  adopted  ownership? 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Sims.  England  is  one  that  has  not? 

Mr.  AcwORTH,  England,  Spain 

Mr.  Stmb.  I  mean  large  governments. 

Mr.  .-VcwOBTH.  Greece,  Turkey ;  Holland  as  far  as  operation  is  con- 
■cerned. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  that  none  of  those  has  any  State-owned  rail- 
ways? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes.  State-operated  railways.  France  has  about 
■one-eighth  of  its  whole  mileage. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  not  France  contemplate  owning  them  all? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No ;  emphatically  not. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Germany  has  it  completely? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  Russia  ? 

Mr.  AcwoEiTH.  A  large  proportion,  but  before  the  war'Busaia  was 
going  in  for  the  policy  of  subsidizing  private  railways. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  they  own  all  the  railways,  but  practically 
all? 

Mr.  AcwoETH,  Yes;  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  Japan  has  it? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  India  has  it? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes:  mainly  operated  by  private  companies. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  Government  ownership  or  Government  responsi- 
bility, and  Government  aid. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Oh,  yes ;  I  will  answer  straight  out  that  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  country  in  the  world,  except  the  United  King- 
dom, where  the  Government  has  not  put  money  into  railway  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  has  done  it  in  this  country? 

Mr.  .\cw0RTH,  Yes;  in  the  old  days. 
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Mr.  SiMB,  All  the  railways  were  built — I  do  not  meaa  every  mile 
of  railway,  but  there  was  nearly  always  a  contribution  from  the  coun- 
ties, the  cities,  and  the  States,  and  sometimes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment } 

Mr.  AcwOKTH,  Yes;  in  the  very  early  days. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  in  nearly  every  instance  they  have  lost  their  monev, 
which  was  a  contribution  in  that  way  to  the  building  up  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country? 
Mr.  AcwoKTH.  It  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tennessee  to-day  owes  about  $6,000,000  as  a  result  of 
fl:uaranteeing  railroad  bonds  before  the  Civil  War.  The  railroads 
nave  not  paid  it,  and  we  have  had  to  pay  it,  or,  rather,  to  assume  It. 
Now,  we  are  in  this  situation  here,  with  48  States  with  sorereicn  pow- 
ers, to  some  extent,  to  regulate  railroads  or  to  interfere  with  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  burden  on  the  railroad  companies.  Now, 
what  might  be  entirely  practicable  and  feasible  in  England  along 
the  line  of  private  railroads  would  not  apply  in  this  countir  with 
the  same  assurance  that  it  would  in  England.  We  are  confronted 
here  with  a  condition  in  which  the  railroad  companies  themselves 
say  that  they  can  not  get  sufficient  private  capital  on  account  of  all 
this  overregulation,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  they  are  not  building 
railroads,  and  we  know  that  they  need  to  duplicate  or  to  increase  the 
trackage  they  already  have  and  the  need  of  a  great  many  other  addi- 
tional facilities.  It  is  frankly  admitted,  I  believe,  among  the  best 
authorities  that  for  the  next  10  or  12  or  maybe  15  years  they  ought 
to  spend  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  construction ;  I  do  not  mean  in 
building  new  lines,  but  also  in  additions  to  those  already  constructed. 
Mr.  AcwoRTii.  Yes;  I  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  the  market  for  railroad  securities,  under  all 
this  regulation  and  under  State  charters,  can  not  be  secured  without 
legislation  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  and  they  frankly  state  that  Government  ownership  has 
got  to  come,  unquestionably,  because  we  can  not  cease  transportation: 
we  must  have  communication. 

Mr.  AcwOKTH.  Of  course,  that  is  on  the  line  of  what  happened, 
especially  in  Italy,  Tlie  Italian  Government  would  not  face  the  ques- 
tion of  whnt  to  do.  and  the  result  was  that  they  took  a  header  into 
interstate  ownership,  and  I  do  not  think  they  ai'e  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  result.  Of  course,  it  may  happen  in  any  country.  If  people 
will  not  face  a  problem,  the  problem  will  come  to  them  sooner  or  later, 
and  thev  will  have  to  face  it. 

Mr.  Aims.  As  a  matter  of  com-se — and  what  I  am  siiying  about 
Government  ownership  is  not  based  upon  the  idea  that  I  am  seeking 
to  bring  it  about  or  that  T  desire  it — if  we  can  have  as;  good  transpor- 
tation and  as  much  of  it  and  as  cheaply,  and  as  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  building  of  additional  lines  as  we  nera, 
by  private  ownership,  and  serve  the  people  as  well  at  as  low  a  charge. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  go  into  Government  ownership  just  as  a 
mere  matter  of  experiment.  It  seems  that  in  every  case  you  have 
referred  to  they  went  into  Government  ownership  because  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  theoretical  desire  to  experiment  with  it :  and 
that  is  the  same  situation  that  confronts  us  here.  If  we  go  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership  it  will  not  he  voluntary,  but  because,  under  our 
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conditions  here,  the  railroads  are  not  prosperous  and  can  not  expect 
to  be  in  the  future.  Now,  I  believe  you  attributed  the  comparative 
success  of  Government  ownership  in  Germanv  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  flat  country  over  which  to  operate.  Was  it  not  just  as  flat 
when  the  roads  were  owned  privately  as  now? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Oh,  I  did  not  use  the  argument  for  that  purpose 
at  alt. 

Mr.  SiMB.  The  question  was  asked  you  by  Mr.  Hamilton  about  the 
country  being  flat! 

Mr.  AcwoBTH,  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  it  was  suggested  that  that  was  one  reason  why  Gov- 
ernment ownership  had  succeeded  there? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH,  That  is  why  they  show  large  profits. 

Mr,  Sius.  Why  would  not  the  same  conditions  operate  to  make 
the  privately  owned  railway  show  large  profits? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  If  the  conditions  had  been  the  same  when  the 

Erivate  owners  had  a  chance,  but  they  were  not — they  had  not  a  uni- 
ed  system,  they  had  not  the  enormous  traffic.  The  conditions  when 
the  private  owners  were  operating  them  were  so  entirely  different 
that  you  can  not  make  any  comparison  between  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  it  was  not  due  to  the  topography  of  the  country 
and  to  the  fact  that  France  was  hilly  and  mountainous? 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  No.  Prussia  had  then,  as  they  have  now,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  flat  country — whoever  owns  the  railways.  But  the 
other  conditions  40  years  ago  made  it  impossible  for  the  private 
railroads  to  produce  as  good  results  as  the  public  railroads  do  pro- 
duce to-day. 

Mr,  SiHB.  Well,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  dangers  which  you  and 
nearly  every  other  railroad  man  whom  I  have  heard  speak  on  the 
subject  have  suggested — the  trouble  growing  out  of  political  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  making  Government  ownership  impracticable, 
in  your  opinlouj  and  also  making  it  impossible  to  operate  the  roads 
we  have  and  to  improve  them  and  build  others  that  we  need,  without 
doing  it  only  by  an  ever-increasing  freight  rate,  what  would  you 
think  of  the  idea  of  having  only  one  corporation  in  the  United  States, 
chartered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  would 
be  8  Federal  corporation,  and  to  have  that  one  railroad  company  ac- 
quire every  mile  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  a  mere 
plant  facility — I  mean  every  road  tliat  does  any  real  commerce — and 
to  have  the  Government  guarantee  the  principal  and  4  per  cent  on 
the  bonds— not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  I  mean — and  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  stock  and  let  the  private  individual  take  his  choice  between 
bonds  and  stock,  the  stock  paying  not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  and  then 
all  the  earnings  of  the  corporation  above  these  amounts  to  be  used 
for  railroad  purposes,  pure  and  simple,  the  Government  having  a 
lien  upon  every  mile  of  the  railroad  acquired  to  indemnify  it?elf 
against  possible  loss  by  reason  of  this  guaranty,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  other  repilat- 
ing  body,  passing  on  the  question  of  freight  rates,  on  the  question  of 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  and  let  the  Government  have  directors  in  this 
railroad  company  similar  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  their  saliiries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company, 
and  all  the  surplus  to  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  for  the 
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purpose  of  taking  care  of  weak  roads  or  weak  portions  of  a  road — 
it  would  all  be  one  road  then — or  to  tide  over  lean  years,  when  the 
rate  charged  for  passengers  and  freight  was  not  sufficient. 

That  would  get  away  from  the  political  influence  and  what  we  call 
in  this  country  "  pork-barrel "  legislation,  because  of  a  Senator  or  i 
Member  of  the  House  wanting  to  have  a  railroad  for  his  own  district 
to  help  him  along  politically.  We  would  in  this  way  have  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  best  kind ;  we  would  have  all  the  incentive  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  still  we  would  be  getting  away  from  the  waste- 
ful competition  and  duplication  of  services,  which  have  been  brought 
about  hy  private  enterprise.  But  I  am  not  a  railroad  man — are  rou 
a  practical  railroad  man? 

Mr.  AcwoRTii,  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  never  been  engaged  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads I 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  am  a  director  of  various  railroads.  I  am  »  law- 
yer, practically  speaking. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  a  personal  interest  in  railroads^ 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  I  have  a  very  intimate  personal  interest  in  all  kinds 
of  railroads.  1  have  spent  a  large  part  of  my  life  in  dealing  with 
railway  law,  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  simply  given  this 
matter  academic  thought  and  study,  or  whether  you  had  practical 
actual  operating  experience  with  railroads. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Xo,  sir.  I  have  not  been  an  operatini;  railroad  man. 
hut  I  have  been  as  close  to  it  as  anybody  could  be  without  actuaUy 
being  an  active  operating  man. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  you,  not  having  been  identi- 
fied with  the  administration  of  any  particular  railroad  company, 
can  look  at  it  in  a  broad,  unbiased  way. 

Mr.  Acn-ORTH.  I  do  not  think  my  directorships  are  likely  to  bias 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  SiHS.  No.  You  know^  when  we  go  to  examine  a  railroad  man 
and  have  him  tell  us  about  his  own  company  and  his  own  system,  we 
can  only  get  it  from  his  biased  point  of  view,  but  in  your  case,  I 
thought  it  would  be  an  entirely  unbiased  opinion. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Now,  then,  my  suggestion  would  get  away  from  the 
fears  of  political  interference  and  of  building  railroads  where  they 
were  not  needed  and  still  would  give  absolute  Government  super- 
vision ;  the  States  would  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  an  important 
way,  but  the  property  would  still  be  taxable  by  the  different  States 
Now,  in  order  to  keep  away  from  Government  ownership,  which  you 
think  is  very  undesirable  m  any  country- — I  suppose  these  countries 
you  have  been  talking  about  will  all  go  back  to  private  ownership; 
they  will  find  that  it  is  a  failure  and  go  back  to  private  owner- 
ship  

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Belgium  is  showing  signs,  after  70  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  Belgium  is  not  much  lai^r  than  Bhode  Island: 
and  I  suppose  Germany  will  go  back  to  private  ownership! 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  I  can  not  say,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  can  not  work  it  out,  because  I  am  not  a  railroad  man: 
but  I  thought  perhaps  you  were,  but  it  turns  out  that  you  are  not. 
But,  along  that  line,  we  have  the  Government  guaranty,  which  gives 
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a  market,  and  that  settles  the  question  of  credit,  and  then  we  have  not 
this  political  trouble  that  you  spoke  of.  and  we  will  have  the  very 
highest  order  of  talent,  both  in  the  owners  and  the  operators.  Now, 
why  can  we  not  work  out  this  problem  along  that  line  and  forever 
reduce  rates  instead  of  forever  increasing  them?  I  .said  not  over  6 
per  cent  for  dividends;  but  I  would  modifj-  that  by  saying  that  we 
might  give  the  stockholders  an  increase  of  dividends  upon  a  reduc- 
tion of^rates  by  adopting  a  sliding  scale  or  something  of  that  sort; 
^en  we  will  have  the  speculative  interest  of  the  individual  as  well 
as  other  advantages  growing  out  of  it.  Why  can  not  something  of 
that  sort  be  worked  out  and  thus  avoid  the  inevitable  ruin  that  has 
been  pictured  by  you  and  by  the  railroad  executives,  because  I  hon- 
estly do  not  think  that  we  can  pass  the  bills  they  are  asking  for,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  this  country  is  now  ready  to  go  to  Government 
ownership  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  think,  sir.  that  the  fundamental  point  is  this :  I  do 
not  care  what  your  machinery  is;  in  the  lone  run  you  will  never  buy 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent's  worth  of  work  for  three-quarters 
of  a  cent.  That  is  the  real  essence  of  the  American  situation.  What 
you  are  asking  the  railroads  to  do  is  to  work  at  a  price  that  they  can 
not  work  at ;  and  whoever  manages  the  railroads — assuming  that  this 
management  would  be  5  per  cent  more  economical,  if  you  like— 
the  rate,  then,  might  W  5  per  cent  lower  than  it  is  under  the  existing 
conditions ;  but  if  you  had  archangels  to  manage  the  American  rail- 
ways, and  only  allowed  them  an  average  income  of  7.38,  they  could 
not  do  the  work  and  raise  the  capital  necessary  to  increase  the  plant. 
That  is  my  first  answer;  and  the  other  point 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  Government  was  guaranteeing  the  bonds  and  the 
interest? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  It  does  not  matter  who  guarantees  it.  Of  course. 
if  you  say  that  the  Government  is  prepared  to  allow  the  ordinary 
shipper  to  pay  less  than  the  service  is  worth  and  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference out  or  taxation,  you  can  cut  your  rates  to  anything  you  like; 
but  if  you  keep  your  rates  down  to  7.38.  what  is  gomg  to  happen  is 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  have  to  make  up  the  difference  out 
of  taxation  if  the  Government  undertakes  the  job.  I  see  no  way  out 
of  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  speaking  of  a  private  corporation. 

Mr,  AcwOKTH,  It  does  not  matter.  If  the  Government  guarantees, 
there  is  a  gap  between  the  guaranteed  interest  and  the  net  income, 
and  that  gap  has  got  to  he  filled  by  the  Government,  and  it  has  got 
to  impose  taxation  to  meet  that  guaranty.  You  can  not  get  away 
from  that.  My  fundamental  proposition  is  that  you  arc  asking  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent's  worth  of  work  to  be  done  for 
three-quarters  of  a  cent, 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course,  you  can  make  a  statement  and  assume  that 
that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  my  opinion  is 
worth  anything. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  that  your  opinion  is  not  worth  anything 
but  you  said  "  if  you  do  so-and-so." 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  I  am  asked  to  express  my  opinion,  and  I  say,  what- 
ever vour  machinerv  is  in  America,  the  fundamental  difficulty  is  that 
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the  shipper  Is  not  paying  enough  for  the  work  that  is  bein^  done  for 
him.    It  can  not  be  done  at  the  price. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Would  not  the  consolidation  into  one  road,  thus  doing 
away  with  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  expenses  and  doing  away 
with  this  conflicting  regulation  by  the  different  States,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  would  not  that  of  Itself  work  for  large  economies! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  It  will  work  an  economy  that  is  very  large — in  mil- 
lions of  dollars — but  that  is  very  small,  compared  to  the  enonnoos 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  annual  budget  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Sims.  Last  year,  Mr.  Acworth,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  were  over 
$4  000,000,000. 

Mr.  AcwoETH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  then,  Mr,  Lovett,  I  think,  gave  us  the  total  value 
of  the  raih-oads  of  this  country  as  about  $17j000,000,000.  Speaking  in 
round  numbers,  that  is  about  as  I  recall  it.  Now,  the  people  pay 
the  gross  earnings.  The  people  of  this  country,  or  the  patrons  of 
the  American  railroads,  in  1916  paid  one-quarter  of  the  entire  repro- 
duction value,  or  the  actual  value  of  the  railroads;  one-<[uarter  for 
one  year's  service.  Therefore,  in  four  years  the  gross  receipts  would 
pay  for  the  railroads  absolutely. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes;  if  you  can  get  rid  of  your  expenses. 

Mr.  Sims.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Lovett  showeti — and  it  is  certainly 
true — that  the  expenses  of  the  American  railroads  are  increasing  all 
the  time,  by  reason  of  the  increased  cost  of  terminals  and  the  in- 
creased demands  for  additional  terminals,  and  for  all  other  kinds  of 
facilities  and  for  labor. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Sims.  Now,  all  the  unnecessary  duplications  of  service  are 
very  unnecessary  and  wasteful,  which  would  all  be  eliminated.  Evi- 
dently it  is  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  the  railroads  to  carry  on  this 
present  campaign,  which  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  their 
rights  as  they  see  it.  There  is  a  vast  expense  attached  to  State  rail- 
road commissions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  then  we  talk  about 
the  railroads  not  being  in  politics!  I  would  like  to  know  how  any 
railroad  or  any  interest  in  this  country  can  keep  out  of  politics, 
the  rights  of  which  are  determined  by  legislation.  How  can  they 
keep  out  of  politics!  They  are  governed  by  law — by  city  ordinances, 
county  laws,  State  laws,  and  National  laws;  and  so  why  are  they  not 
at  perfect  liberty  to  be  in  politics,  in  the  sense  of  showing  their  needs 
to  the  legislative  bodies!  Now,  all  such  expense  might  be  saved  if 
all  roads  were  owned  by  one  single  corporation.  We  know  that  the 
great  systems,  like  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  and 
the  Umon  Pacific,  by  consolidating  many  small  lines  into  one  great 
system,  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  section  they  served,  as  well 
ns  to  their  stockholders  and  bondholders  and  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes;  but  if  you  will  send  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce statisticians  and  tell  them  to  make  you  a  figure  of  all  the 
expenses  of  the  kind  that  you  are  suggesting— the  cost  of  appear- 
ing before  legislative  committees,  the  cost  of  running  commissions, 
things  of  that  kind — and  put  them  together,  they  are  a  big  figure 
from  the  point  of  view  oi  your  expenditures  and  mine;  when  we 
think  in  hundreds  of  dollars,  they  are,  indeed,  a  very  big  figure;  but, 
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put  alongside  the  billions  of  dollars  that  the  railroads  are  spending 
every  year,  they  are  a  flea  bite. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Well,  the  railroads,  like  the  Government,  have  not  a 
dollar  of  their  own ;  thev  only  pay  out  what  they  receive. 

Mr.  AcwORTH,  Yes;  out  an  engine  does  not  bum  any  less  coal 
when  it  is  on  a  consolidated  railroad  than  when  it  is  on  an  inde- 
pendent line,  and  a  man  does  not  do  any  more  work,  and  those  are 
the  things  that  really  cogt  money. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Do  you  believe,  then,  in  competition  between  railways? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  am  a  back  number  in  that  respect:  j'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims,  England  has  not  gotten  away  from  that? 

Mr,  AcwoRTH,  Yes ;  England  has,  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  I 
am  getting  old,  and  I  am  out  of  date,  and  I  still  do  believe  in  com- 
petition to  some  extent, 

Mr,  SiMB,  I  mean  competition  in  railway  service, 

Mr,  AcwoRTH,  Yes, 

Mr,  Sims.  If  you  have  absolute,  reasonable,  and  just  regulation, 
what  good  does  competition  do,  except  at  a  competing  point,  where 
the  railroads  render  a  service  below  what  they  ought  to  charge  for  it? 

Mr.  AcwORTii,  If  you  can  get  another  world,  where  there  is  no 
competition,  and  train  vour  men  in  that  world,  and  then  bring  them 
into  this  world,  vou  will  get  an  ideal  system ;  but  if  you  have  rail- 
road service  with  no  competition,  the  men  who  have  been  trained 
under  a  noncompetitive  system  will  get  slack  without  it.  I  believe 
that  will  be  your  trouble. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  will  still  be  competition  with  other  means  of 
transportation — with  the  ocean,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  trol- 
leys. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Oh,  no  doubt;  but  at  present  the  president  of  a 
railroad  goes  to  his  superintendent  and  he  says,  "  Why  do  you  not 
do  as  well  on  this  divisioTi  as  the  other  fellow  in  that  division?  " 
And  then  the  directors  say  to  the  president  practically  the  same 
thing,  "  Why  do  vou  not  accomplish  on  our  line  what  the  other 
fellow  is  accomplishing  on  his  line  ?  "  And  they  are  always  making 
comparisons.    I  do  not  think  you  can  do  without  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  still  standing  by  your  old  theory  of  comi>eti- 
tion.  which  you  have  stood  by  for  so  long,  like  some  of  our  Demo- 
crats, called  "  mossbacks," 

Mr,  AcwoRTn.  I  am  getting  old,  as  I  say, 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  here  is  an  instance :  Three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, or  something  like  that,  has  be«n  spent  for  two  splendid  pas- 
senger railway  terminals  in  New  York  C*ity,  and  yet  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  the  two  systems  are  charged  with  the  expense  of  those  ter- 
minals; and  still  "they  do  not  charge  the  passenger  1  cent  more  for 
these  terminals — it  is  an  absolutely  free  service,  as  far  as  the  pas- 
senger is  concerned — and  1  will  go  on  the  railroad  that  has  that 
kind  of  a  terminal  everj'  time,  and  so  we  all  will,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience — and  a  very  great  convenience,  too.  But  the  existence 
of  these  terminals  is  due  to  competition,  so  Mr.  Lovett  says,  and 
he  is  a  director  of  the  New  York  Central.  So  competition  there 
brought  about  a  capital  increase  of  $300,000,000,  which  is  a  burden 
upon  all  the  commerce  of  those  roads  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  AcwoRTii,  I  do  not  agree  with  Judge  Lovett,  sir,  frankly. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  read  his  testimonv? 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  S1M8.  I  am  taking  his  statement  as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  ha^-e  quoted.  Tht 
Grand  Central  Terminal  does  not  bring  in  »  penny  of  revenue  to  Ute 
railroad,  but  it  is  highly  desirable,  and  it  is  a  great  convenience. 

Mr.  Sims,  And  it  is  paid  for  by  the  public. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  and  the  shareholders.  Those  terniiaals  ai» 
paid  for  by  the  shareholders  being  content  to  take  a  little  less  divi- 
dend, and  I  do  not  see  why  the  public  should  grumble  at  aJL 

Mr.  Sims.  They  do  not  get  aoy  less, 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  they  do  not  get  any  more.  I  have  been  t. 
shareholder  in  the  Pennsylvania  for  years,  aiid  I  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  shareholders  own  the  railroad. 

Mr.  AcwoHTii.  But  they  do  not  get  any  more  dividends. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  yes;  it  does  to  the  shareholder. 

Mr.  Sims.  No;  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference.  I  may 
own  a  farm  and  live  on  it,  and  may  never  get  a  dollar  out  of  it;  hat 
if  I  am  putting  my  earnings  back  into  it,  I  am  simply  depositing  Bay 
earnings  in  the  farm. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  would  agree  with  you  if  I  bad  any  chance  of  aeU- 
ing  my  shares  in  the  Pennsylvania  as  a  going  concern  instead  of  haT- 
ing  to  sell  to  a  new  shareholder. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  sell  your  stock  in  tba 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  at  a  good  price? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes;  but  for  a  great  deal  less  than  I  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  S1H8.  The  public  is  not  to  blame  for  a  man  making  a.  bad 
investment. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  bought  into  the  best  railroad  you  have  in  America. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  that  shows  that  one  of  the  greatest  experts  on  rail- 
roads in  the  world  did  not  know  how  to  jnage  of  the  value  of  rail- 
road shares. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  did  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  tiie  Ameri- 
can railroads  to  convince  the  American  public  of  the  fact  that  vam 
can  not,  in  the  long  run,  buy  a  thing  for  less  than  it  costs.  If  we  omA 
Imown  that  the  £nerican  people  would  not  understand  that  rstes 
must  go  up  as  costs  go  up,  we  Europeans  would  not  have  put  our 
money  in  it.    That  is  clear. 

Mr,  Sims.  Suppose  you  put  the  rates  up  now,  and  then,  after  a 
while,  everything  costs  more,  are  you  going  to  put  them  up  again? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  If  the  cost  goes  up,  yes;  just  like  the  bcratnuUter, 
and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  SiMB.  Every  dollar  you  take  in  in  rates,  you  take  it  from  some 
other  man  who  owned  it  before,  and  so  the  thing  is  just  balanced; 
the  railroads  have  more,  and  the  public  has  less,  but  the  country  has 
just  what  it  had  before. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  country,  as  a  whole,  but  the  shareholder  has 
not. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  shareholders  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  their  shares.  If  you  had  ma<^ 
stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  future  was  as  gloomy  as  yon  seem 
to  think  it  is,  you  would  be  thinking  about  selling  it? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  You  know  that  our  Government  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  all  our  American  stocks  to  finance  the  war. 
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Mr.  Sims.  They  have  worked  selectiTe  conscription  on  your  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Which,  of  course,  is  just  temporary. 
Mr.  AcwoETH,  "  Selection  "  I  think  it  is  called, 
Mr.  Sims.  "Selective"  is  the  term  they  use  here.    But  what  we 
have  here  is  a  practical  situation.    If  you  have  read  Mr.  Thorn's  tes- 
timony, and  also  Mr.  Lorett's,  you  have  ^t  an  idea  of  what  it  is. 
Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Oh,  I  know  the  situation  quite  well. 
Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  get  the  legislation  that 
is  asked  for. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Then  I  am  sorry  for  the  American  public.  The 
American  public  will  suffer. 

Mr,  Sims.  Yes;  and  the  American  railroads  will  suffer,  too. 
Mr,  AcwoBTH.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  have 
their  traffic  facilities  absolutely  blocked,  because  you  may  introduce 
bills,  but  vou  are  not  going  to  get  the  Government  into  the  possession 
of  the  railroads  and  ^  the  new  machinery  started  next  week  or  the 
week  after  that.  There  will  be  a  gap  of  some  years,  and  before  that 
time  has  lapsed  you  will  have  that  machinery  broken  down. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  Senator  Robinson  h&a  said,  here  are  two  years  in 
which  railroad  couBtruction  has  been  almost  nil — only  about  1,000 
miles  each  year — and  this  country  will  not  stand  for  that. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  is  not  a  question  of  adding  1,000  miles  in  some 
backward  State  t 

Mr.  Sims.  No;  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  backward  State.  The 
tracks  themselves  need  doubling. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  You  want  immensely  more  equipment  in  larger 
terminals,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Well,  is  not  a  double  track  construction  1  That  ia  new 
construction,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  AcwOBTH.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  come  into  the  1,000  miles 
of  new  railroad. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  country  is  too  new  for  us  to  assume  that  railroad 
construction  is  complete. 
Mr.  AcwORTH.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  suppose  we  are  goiuK  to  build  another  line,  and  we 
want  to  build  the  road  so  as  to  do  the  business  of  the  country,  but  not 
upon  a  confiscation  freight  rate.  Xow,  something  must  be  done.  We 
have  come  to  a  stream  and  there  are  two  bridges,  and  you  say  that  if 
you  can  not  cross  on  one  you  will  not  cross  at  all.  Now,  looldng  to 
the  public  interest.  I  want  to  do  whatever  will  serve  the  public  best. 

Mr.  AcwOHTH.  The  point  I  want  understood,  sir,  is  that  I  do  not 
care  what  machinery  you  use  in  operating  the  railroatte;  that,  com- 
paratively, is  a  secondary  issue;  but  whatever  machinery  you  use,  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  charge  you  make  for  doing  the  work  of  the 
railroads  has  got  to  go  up,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  charge  for  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  anything  else  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Sims,  You  were  speaking  of  this  ton-mile  rate.  You  do  not 
insist,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  comparison  between  the  Belgian 
ton-mile  rate  and  that  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  What  I  would  say  is  this :  The  conditions  in  Bel- 
gium or  in  Germany  or  in  France  are  such  that  you  oug^i  not  to 
expect  to  get  as  low  a  ton-mile  rate  there  as  here. 
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Mr.  Sims.  And  so  the  comparison  with  these  little  ooimtriee— they 
do  not  have  the  conditions  that  we  have  here,  with  multiple  Rcolt- 
tions  and  multiple  sovereignty.  The  railroads  are  now  asking  lor  a 
16  per  cent  increase,  and  ifyou  noticed  Judge  Lovett's  testimony,  he 
told  us  what  they  did  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  of  a  former  in- 
crease.   They  turned  around  and  nullified  it  in  part 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiuB.  How  many  States  will  nullify  this  increase  if  it  is 
allowed  t 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  That  depends  on  whether  you  will  Jet  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  can  we  help  it? 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  I  have  studied  the  decisions  of  your  Supreme  Conrt 
enough  to  know  that  they  have  said  that  you  have  great  powers  und* 
your  Constitution  over  the  States  in  the  matter  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Sims.  True;  but  I  take  it  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
would  not  have  yielded  to  that  in  Pennsylvania  if  they  had  thought 
they  could  prevent  it  But  the  question  isj  How  can  you  or  anybody 
else  show  us  how  to  solve  the  existing  difficulties  with  which  we  an 
confronted  ? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Well,  sir,  when  you  put  to  me  one  country  with 
260,000  miles  of  railroad  I  can  only  say  that  we  hesitated  long  in  put- 
ting 20,000  miles  under  one  administration  in  Canada,  which  is  the 
biggest  thing  ever  put  together  in  the  worid,  except  in  Prussia,  which 
has  26,000  miles,  and  yours  would  be  ten  times  as  big. 

Mr.  Sims.  Before  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  purchase  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
law,  Mr.  Harriman  had  under  his  control  28,000  miles  of  railway. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  service  on  all 
those  roads  was  better. 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  that  was  more  than  the  whole  Empire  of  Germany 
has  under  its  control. 

Mr,  AcwOHTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country  that  consolidation 
would  result  in  great  economies  and  the  doing  away  with  wastefol 
methods  and  duplication  of  construction  and  service. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  You  can  put  them  together,  but  you  must  t»«ak 
them  up  again. 

Mr.  SiHB.  I  do  not  mean  under  one  manager,  but  in  one  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  But  the  corporation  must  have  one  head. 

Mr,  Sims.  Well,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hasone  bead, 
but  it  has  a  great  many  other  things  that  res^nble  heads  that  are 
subordinate. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  it  has  48  State  governments. 

Mr.  SiHS.  And  a  single  corporation  can  have  just  as  many  sepa- 
rate subheads  as  may  be  necessary,  because  railroad  men  would  op- 
erate it  who  are  now  operating  tbe  railroads,  and  they  would  have 
all  the  skill  that  would  he  necessary,  and  would  not  be  fighting  with 
each  other.  Here  we  have  two  railroads  runninealong  within  ai^ 
of  each  other  from  here  to  Baltimore  and  from  Baltimore  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  double  bridges,  double  tracks,  and  double  tunnels,  and 
double  expense  all  the  way  through.    Of  course,  we  can  not  do  away 
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frith  those,  but  we  can  prevent  that  kind  of  thing  in  the  future,  but 
not  if  we  are  to  continue  cutthroat  competition  between  systems. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Competition  is  a  big  question,  sir.  Cutthroat  com- 
petition, of  course,  we  all  disapprove  of. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  provided  we  are  to  pass  on  the  "  cutthroat"  feature 
of  it. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Seasonable  competition  in  facilities,  1  believe,  tends 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  but  I  admit  that  I  am  in  an  increasing 
minorih'. 

Mr,  Sims.  To-day  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  taking 
the  taxes  of  the  people  and  improving  rivers  and  harbors  andj  it  is 
often  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  freight  rates  on  existing 
railroads — to  make  those  railroads  less  able  to  serve  the  public — and 
sometimes  it  operates  to  make  a  man  who  secures  it  very  popular 
when  he  has  a  little  river  in  his  district  that  has  no  merit  to  urge; 
but  he  comes  here  and  says : "  I  want  to  regulate  the  railroads  through 
this  river,"  and  it  is  done  through  taxation. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Do  vou  ever  get  a  report  afterwards  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  "  regulation  "  f 

Mr.  SiHS.  Now,  1  admit  that  we  are  in  a  situation  where  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done.  The  railway  executives  say  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  give  them  relief,  Government  ownership  is 
inevitable.  Now,  if  I  have  got  to  cross  the  river,  I  want  to  raow 
what  kind  of  a  boat  I  am  gomg  across  in.  We  need  the  facts  as  to 
those  countries  which  have  had  government  ownership,  but  here  we 
are  in  a  situation  where  it  is  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  a  matter  of 
theory,  but  rather  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  May  I  suggest  that  there  is  really.  If  I  may  say 
so,  there  is  not  any  need  for  a  heroic  remedy  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  the  proposition  of  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  freight 
rates  a  heroic  remedy  as  to  the  industries  of  the  country  which  will 
have  it  to  payt 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Not  when  the  20  per  cent  increase  on  the  product 
IS  only  enough.  Do  not  people  take  into  consideration  that  if  cost 
of  production  goes  up  the  cluirges  will  be  made^  What  is  there  in 
a  freight  rate  uiat  is  different  from  anything  else! 

Mr.  Sims.  Upon  the  absolute  theory  of  private  ownership  with 
competition  to  regulate  private  ownership,  then  you  are  right  about  it. 

Mr.  AowoirrH.  Never  mind  who  owns  the  thing.  Supposing  the 
State  owns  the  railroad,  is  that  any  possible  reason  why  the  State 
should  carry  your  business,  your  bread,  or  your  beef,  or  any  of  your 
commodities,  whatever  they  are,  for  less  than  it  costs?  The  State 
ought  to  <:har^  a  fair  rate. 

Mr.  Sius.  There  are  State  reasons  which  never  appeal  to  the 
private  owner.  We  have  put  in  $400,000,000  building  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  connection  with  which  the  transportation  facilities  may 
be  at  least  in  part  considered,  as  it  was  also  a  national  defense 
measure;  but  it  never  was  considered  that  we  would  pay  back  the 
money  out  of  the  operating  charges,  and  no  private  comjiany  ever 
would  build  it  as  an  investment;  and  no  doubt  in  my  mind  there 
are  railway  improvements  needed  that  no  private  companies  will 
ever  build,  because  they  will  not  pay  as  a  private  investment 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  But  it  will  pay,  if  you  will  allow  the  railroad, 
whoever  owns  it,  to  say  to  the  man  who  wants,  his  stuff  carried, 
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"I  will  carry  your  stuff  for  yoii  on  condition  you  will  pay  nie  wliat 
the  service  is  worth,"  and  that  ought  to  be  said  to  the  freighter, 
whether  the  carrier  is  a  public  corporation,  whether  it  is  the  Nation 
or  a  private  individual ;  tiiere  is  no  difference  in  the  principle.  Tljerc 
is  no  justification  for  asking  the  State  to  carry  the  traffic  of  the 
ordinary  shipper  for  less  than  a  reasonable  price  for  carrying  it. 
and  the  reasonable  price  means  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  and  the 
fair  interest,  the  fair  earnings  on  the  capital  that  is  applied  to 
enable  you  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Sims.  Profit  on  the  investment? 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  retiini  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  you  can  do  a  better 
public  service  without  burdening  the  public  with  a  profit  than  you 
can  to  burden  them  with  ii  profit,  as  far  ns  the  financial  end  of  it 
is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  tliat  coines  back  under  this  point. 
How  much  cheaper  will  the  private  corporation  do  the  service?  If 
the  private  corporation  saves  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  by  greater  effi- 
ciency and  takes  1  per  cent  for  dividends  and  the  other  1  per  cent 
goes  to  the  public  in  rale  reduction,  the  public  are  better  off  than 
if  the  less  efficient  State  corporation  does  it  at  the  2  per  cent  higher 
price  and  there  is  not  any  money  to  divide. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  rates  would  never  increase,  and  yet  the  railroads 
would  have  nil  the  money  they  need.  I  do  not  suppose  there  would 
be  any  clamor  nt  all  about  this  thing.  But  you  come  here  with  the 
prime  denuind  foi-  an  increase  in  freight  rates  of  20  per  cent  a.s  the 
solution  of  present  railroad  problems. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  demand  it.  I  say  the  facts  demaod  it. 
The  butcher  does  not  demand  the  increase  in  the  price  of  meat. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  the  situation  demands  it? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  The  butcher  adjusts  his  prices  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   ^\^ly  should  not  the  railraad?    There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  there  is  less  cost  without  profit  than  with  profit  in 
doing  the  same  service. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  But  the  profit  that  is  turned  over  is  mighty  small. 

Mr,  Sims.  That  is  all  true,  but  the  net  profit  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1916,  was  over  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  That  was  not  a  profit. 

Mr.  SiHS.  It  is  net  income. 

Mr.  AcwoRTii,  That  was  not  a  profit. 

Mr.  Sims.  Thev  reported  it  as  net  income. 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.'$fl00.000.000  and  some  odd  out  of  that  for  doing 
the  work- 
Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  after  paying  interest? 

Mr,  AcwoRTii.  Well,  it  is  the  net  profit  of  the  railroad  companv. 

Senator  Robinson.  It  was  $601,000,000  and  some  odd. 

Mr,  Sims.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gives  it  as 
$l,000,{H>0,000  and  some  odd  according  to  the  report  as  they  kept 
the  accounts. 

Mr,  TiioM.  Judge  Sims,  the  way  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
niissioD  .'States  it  as  being  $1,000,000,000  and  two  hundred  odd  million 
was  before  interest  was  paid,  and  after  interest  is  paid  Senator 
Robinson  is  right— the  figure  was  about  $601,000,000. 
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Mr.  SrM8,  There  is  that  much  profit  to  the  railroads  after  all  op- 
erating costs,  maintenance,  and  expense.s  were  paid.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment owned  the  railroads  they  would  not  pay  any  profit. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  beg  pardon.  With  greatest  I'espect,  you  are  not 
correct.  If  the  Government  owned  it  they  would  have  to  provide 
the  capital  that  the  shareholders  are  now  providing,  and  on  that 
oapital  the  Government  would  have  to  nay  interest  at  4  per  cent,  say. 

Mr,  Sims.  The  Government  would  have  to  pav  it  providing  the 
business  did  not  pay  it.  When  I  speak  about  profit  I  have  reference 
to  dividends;  I  do  not  have  reference  to  interest  on  bonds. 

Mr.  ArwoRTH.  But  please  remember  this.  The  dividends  repiusent 
the  money  put  into  the  property.  True,  if  yoti  made  it  a  bond  you 
would  have  got  the  money  a  little  chea|)er :  you  would  not  have  to  pay 
.5  per  cent  on  it;  you  only  would  have  to  pay  4  per  cent,  but  the 
dividends  represent  money  put  into  the  property  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  put  in  the  money  which  the  stockholders  now 
put  in.     Thev  could  have  got  it  cheaper,  hut  only  a  little  cheaper. 

Mr.  Sims,  i  am  not  talkmg  about  tne  matter  as  it  originally  ex- 
isted.   I  am  talking  about  the  situation  which  now  confronts  us, 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Supimse  you  buy  the  property,  the  Government 
has  got  to  issue  bonds  and  pay  interest  on  Donds. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  Government  will  is-sue  bonds  against  the  proji- 
erty  and  the  property  earns  inteiest.  therefore  it  does  not  become 
a  tax  upon  other  taxable  property  at  all. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  But  it  has  cot  to  earn  the  interest. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  earns  it  now  f 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Under  all  the  advei-se  cireumstances  it  has  to  confront, 
and  some  of  the  properties  pay  a  good  dividend? 

Mr,  Actvorth,  Yes;  and  some  pay  none. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  strong  roads  would  take  care  of  the  weak  ones, 
it  would  equalize  matters,  and  we  might  get  along  very  well,  but 
how  would  you  do  it  under  private  ownership? 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  There  is.  not  enough  to  go  around,  sir.  That  is  th'i 
difliculty. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not. 

Senator  Robinson,  Mr.  Sims,  have  you  about  concluded? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  may  not  be  able  to  conclude  in  two  days,  but  I  am 
ready  to  quit  at  any  time  the  committee  desires. 

I  nave  some  notes  here,  but  I  have  not  tried  to  follow  them.  I 
just  wanted  to  get  Mr.  Acworth's  views  on  the, situation,  a  situation 
which  has  got  to  be  met  somehow  or  other. 

Mr.  TiiOM.  I  should  like  to  say.  if  you  will  permit  me.  in  reference 
to  what  transpired  here  the  last  year,  that  if  you  associated  the  year 
1916  with  the  preceding  years,  the  three  or  four  or  five  years  before, 
you  will  find  that  the  returns  on  the  book  values  are  very  much  less 
than  5  per  cent,  and  for  that  series  of  years  are  less  than  the  previous 
series  of  the  same  nnmlwr,  even  with  the  greater  earnings  of  last 
year. 

Senator  Robinson.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  now  take  a 
recesa    We  may  be  able  to  conclude  in  the  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  10,30  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  a.  m..  Wednesday,  May  9.  1917.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAT  9,  1917. 

United  States  Senait!, 
Joint  Committee  on  Iktbrstatb  Commerce, 

Washington,  Z>,  C. 
The  joint  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m,,  Hon.  William  C. 
Adamson  (vice chairman Jpresiding. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The 
Chair  understands  that  Senator  Cummins  desires  to  a-sk  Mr.  Acworth 
some  questions.     Senator,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEUEKT  OF  W.  H.  ACWORTH— Besnmed. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  able  to  be  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  session  last  night  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  line  of  cross-examination  was.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
questions  tliat  I  would  like  to  ask.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to 
propoimd  questions  upon  this  subject,  because  I  am  somewhat  in 
sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  witness,  and  I  do  not  want  what  I 
ask  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  overturn  what  he  has  said, 

I  observe.  Mr.  Acworth,  in  comparing  the  rates  that  are  charged 
for  service  in  Prussia  and  Oermany  and  the  rates  charged  in  the 
United  States,  that  you  found  the  German  rates  were  nearly  twice 
as  ^eat  as  the  American  rate's  ? 

Mr.  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chmmins.  Did  you  in  that  comparison  take  into  account 
the  average  length  of  haul  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
the  length  of  haul  in  Prussia  or  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  do  not  think  I  put  it  in  so  many  words.  I  did 
say  last  night — and  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  so — perfectly  im- 
partial railway  experts,  looking  at  the  figures,  would  say  you  nat- 
urally would  expect  higher  rates  in  Germany  than  in  the  United 
States,  For  one  reason,  Germany  out  of  those  rates  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing a  very  handsome  profit.  Out  of  the  American  rates  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  spare.  That  is  to  say,  the  American  rates  should 
be  higher  under  American  conditions  and  the  Prussian  rates  could 
be  lowered  under  Prussian  conditions,  and  imagining  the  Ameri- 
can rates  put  up  somewhat  and  imagining  the  Prussian  rates  brought 
down  somewhat,  there  is  still  a  gap.  You  have  mentioned  the  haul. 
That  undoubtedly  accounts  for  a  good  deal 

Senator  Cumbiins.  I  ara  not  thinking  of  the  financial  phase  of  it, 
or  the  financial  outcome.  I  am  only  thinking  of  a  proper  compari- 
son.    Our  average  rate  is  substantially  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
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ton  per  mile.  Tlie  average  Prussian  rate  is  about  1  cent  and  three- 
tenths  per  mile — I  am  not  giving  the  exact  figures. 

Ml-.  AcwOKTR.  Yes,  sir;  yoii  are  almost  accurate. 

Si'nator  CmMiNs.  I  have  stated  about  the  fact? 

Mr,  AcwoHTH.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Cusimins.  Now  here  the  railway  rate,  looked  at  lo^cally, 
is  made  up  of  a  charge  for  terminal  service  and  a  charge  for  trans- 
portation or  hanl. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ci'mmins.  And  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  will  decrease 
therefore  as  the  len^h  of  the  hanl  increases. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  \es,  sir. 

Senator  C'immixs.  Now,  do  yon  remember  what  the  average  haul 
in  Germany  or  in  Prussia  is? 

Mr.  EscH,  It  is  62  miles. 

Mr.  AfWOBTH.  I  was  going  to  say  70. 

Mr.  EscH.  Sixty-two  miles,  and  in  the  United  States  254. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  assuming  the  United  States  to  be  treated 
as  a  single  system.  The  average  haul,  ti-eating  the  systems  sepa- 
rately, if  I  remember  right,  is  150. 

Senator  Citmmins.  I  think  that  is  an  error.  I  think  the  haul  in 
the  Ignited  States — the  haul  of  254  miles,  probably — is  on  the  single 
road. 

Mr,  Esrn.  These  are  statistics  given  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Senator  Cfmmixs.  I  do  not  recall  pi-ecisely.  but  I  think  the  haul 
in  the  Tnifed  States  is  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  the  haul  in  Prussia. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  would  not  contradict  yon,  but  unquestionably  it 
is  very  much  longer. 

Senator  CrMMixs.  I  am  taking  the  haul  as  it  actually  occurs,  and 
not  confined  to  an  initial  road  or  any  particular  road,  and  a  just  com- 
paris<m  necessarily  mu,st  take  into  account  the  difference  between  the 
haul  in  this  country  and  the  haul  abroad? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  CrMMiNs.  My  only  point  was  that  in  the  comparison  of 
llu-ce- fourths  of  a  cent  in  our  country  and  a  cent  and  threo-lenths  in 
Prussia ;  that  factor  was  not  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  AcwoRTii.  Of  coui-se.  all  .international  conipariMms  have  to 
take  account  of  a  vast  number  of  things.  The  way  T  woidd  like  to 
put  it  is  this:  That  factor  of  length  of  haul  unquestionably  is  verj 
favorable  to  the  United  States;  on  the  other  hand,  another  factor 
is  that  the  average  wages  paid  for  during  the  work  are  double  in  the 
United  StatcH.  That  tells,  of  course,  the  other  way.  T  do  not  think 
it  could  be  translated  into  statistical  figures,  but  the  point  I  would 
nuiko  is  this:  If  you  bring  an  iiiipartial  railway  man  from  the  planet 
of  Mars,  who  has  no  vieww  on  State  ownership  pro  or  con.  and  yoti 
show  him  the  Prussian  result  of  1..30.  show  him  the  American  result 
of  three- fourths  of  a  cent,  he  would  say,  making  all  allowances  on 
one  iiide  or  another,  there  is  a  big  balance  to  lie  explained  by  efficiency. 
That  is  liow  I  would  put  it.  How  big  the  balance  is  is  a  matter  of 
dispute,  but  T  feel  certain  any  impartial  person  would  say  there  is  a 
big  balance,  and  the  only  explanation  is  efficiency. 

Senator  Cummins,  It  is  easy  for  us  to  believe  thai  American  mil- 
roads  are  more  efficient  than  Prussia. 

Mr.  AcwoETH.  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult.         i 
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Senator  Cummins.  It  is  quite  gratifying  to  our  pride,  I  am  sure. 
But  I  do  not  detiire  to  discuss  that  point.  I  simply  wanted  to  em- 
phasize the  one  thing. 

Mr.  TiiOM.  Senator,  ma^  I  give  you  the  exact  figures  of  the  aver- 
age haul  on  individual  railroids  in  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  report?  I  have  it  before  me.  It  is 
162.37  on  individual  roads. 

Senator  Cumminb.  I  am  familiar  with  that  report,  but  that  is  not 
;i  fair  statement  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  meunt  to  deceive  the  public  at  all;  I  am  sure  they  did 
not.    That  means  simply  the  haul  upon  a  single  railroad. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  ripht. 

Senator  Cummins.  And  not  the  haul  actually  occurring  in  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  think  it  was  gotten  wrong  on  the  stenographer's 
notes.     One  figiii-e — ^260 — was  mentioned. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  thought  it  was  a  little  more  than  that.  But 
this  same  import  states  the  average  haul. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Treating  it  as  a  system. 

Senator  Cummins.  Looked  at  from  a  broader  standpoint,  namely, 
considering  all  railroads  as  a  single  road. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Of  course,  Prussia  has  the  advantage  of  having 
been  able  to  concenti'ate  on  a  single  system,  and  of  course  the  delib- 
erate policy  of  tlie  Govei-nment  here  has  been  to  prevent  concentra- 
tion. That  makes  a  very  conniderable  difference  in  the  length  of 
haul. 

Senator  Ccmmixs,  The  matter  alwut  which  I  really  wish  to  ask 
you,  however,  is  moi'e  fundamental.  It  mar  be  it  is  not  entirely 
pertinent  as  cros.s-examination.  but,  nevertheless,  I  want  your  view 
upon  it.  You  said,  in  reviewing  State  ownership  historically — and 
I  think  you  said  very  truly — that  tlie  assumption  of  transportation 
by  the  State  has  nearly  always  been  brought  anout  by  some  condition 
t^at  does  not  relate  to  either  efficiency  in  management  or  the  hope  of 
reducing  the  rate.  Some  other  considerations  are  those  which  seem 
to  make  it  necessary  for  the  State  to  assume  that  function.  I  under- 
stood yoH  cori-ectly.  did  I  not  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  I  woidd  rathei-  put  it  in  this  way — that  abstract 
q^uestions  of  whether  on  the  whole.  i'egardo<I  as  a  historical  proposi- 
tion, the  State  would  be  moi-e  efficient,  or  would  have  a  better  service, 
had  not  been  the  governing  consideration,  but  rather  the  special  cir- 
cumstances that  existed  at  the  time.  Tlie  point  was  raised  here,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Sims  I'ai.sed  it; 

Senator  Cummins.  Let  me  give  the  special  circumstances  which 
seem  to  me  to  confront  the  people  of  this  country.  Our  railroads  are 
competitive,  and  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  competition  without  re- 
adjusting the  ownership  of  the  railroad,  as  I  look  at  it.  All  the 
railroads  of  this  country  must  carry  freight  at  substantially  the 
same  rate.  Let  us  assume  tliat  there  were  a  large  proportion  of 
those  roads  which  can  carry  freight  or  do  carry  on  their  business  at 
certain  rates  with  abundant  profit.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the 
railroads,  being  compelled  to  do  that  business  at  the  same  rates,  find 
themselves  in  liopeless  insolvency — I  am  assuming  that  the  same 
efficiency  as  found  in  the  management  of  all  the  roads — How  are  we 
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to  meet  that  problem  ?    How  are  we  to  give  to  the  smaller  railrtaiis     ; 
or  the  weaker  railroads  rates  that  will  be  compensatory  and  adequate     , 
for  a  reward  upon  the  capital  invested  or  the  value  of  the  propertv 
without  givine  to  the  stronger  railroads  rates  that  will  enable  tbem 
to  earn  more  than  they  ought  to  eamt 

Mr.  Acwoitrn-  Well,  sir,  the  question  is  very  difficult  to  answer, 
because  I  expect  my  idea  of  what  "  more  than  they  ought  to  earn"    i 
mav  not  be  the  same  as  yours.  I 

■f  he  Vice  Chairman.  Well,  admitting  the  Senator's  premisee. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  will  admit  the  fact,  if  you  will  put  it  at  20  pw 
cent  as  the  point  beyond  which  they  ouj^t  not  reasonably  to  be 
allowed  to  go. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Let  it  be  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  If  you  will  accept  20  per  cent  dividends  as  a  figun 
beyond  whicli  tliey  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  Senator  did  not  ask  you  whether  ibe 
profits  were  sufficient.  His  point  was  how  can  you  increase  one 
without  increasing  the  other  when  a  mere  division  of  freight  rate 
would  drive  tlie  business  from  one  to  the  other  and  rob  them  entirely 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  There  could  be  no  question  of  this,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  two  different  scales  of  rates  for  competing  compsni^ 
alongside.  We  must  start  with  that.  Therefore,  if  you  are  to  deil 
with  that  proposition  that  the  two  railroads  must  be  kept  alongside. 
the  one  earning  less  than  a  reasonable  amount,  and  the  other  pos- 
sibly arriving  at  a  stage  when  it  would  earn  more  than  a  reasonable 
amount,  clearly  you  have  got  either  to  reduce  the  higher  or  put  up 
the  lower,  or  in  some  shape  balance  it  between  the  two. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Now,  tell  the  Senator  how. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  think  possibly  we  do  not  look  at  it  from  pw- 
sibly  the  same  standpoint.  Let  us  assume  that  the  railroads  which 
carry  in  the  United  States  80  per  cent  of  the  business  are  able  upon 
certain  rates — I  will  not  say  the  existing  rates,  but  certain  rates— to 
maintain  their  properties,  accumulate  funds  for  replacement  and 
betterment,  provide  for  alt  the  exigencies  of  the  lean  years,  and  ^iU 
pay  7,  8,  and  9  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  property.  The  rail- 
roads which  carry  20  per  cent  of  the  business,  being  compelled  lo 
do  their  work  at  the  same  rate,  find  that  they  accumulate  nothing  for 
the  compensation  of  capital.  Now.  Jet  us  just  assume  further  still 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  American  people  not  to  permit  the 
capital  invested  in  these  public  properties  to  earn  more  than  7,  8.  or 
9  per  cent,  with  allowance  for  the  contingencies  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, how  are  we  to  meet  that  problem? 

Mr.  Ac^-ORTir.  Well,  if  you  ask  me — if  it  is  not  criticism  of  the 
policy  which  the  United  States  has — and  I  feel  that  that  is  somethinir 
that  a  stranger  ought  not  to  mnl-r  if  VTD^mll  forgive  me  for  mak- 
ing it,  in  answer  to  the  question  I  should  say^i^that  there  are  t»n 
possible  policies.  There  is  a  policy  of  trusting  tS^J^st®  P^t^T"* 
That  means  a  man  takes  his  risk,  and  he  also  taS'J'is  chances  of 
great  profits.  If  you  are  going  to  leave  the  20  per  cefr  *"'  ^l"*"."^ 
the  figures  are  at  the  bottom-— 30  to  40  really,  that  ai'ij'^*  earning 
dividends — if  you  are  going  to  leave  them  at  the  bottom  ^^''''***™ 
ing  dividends,  the  only  way  to  pet  the  capitalists  to  1  '"''*  "" 
business  is  to  leave  the  people  at  liie  top  to  earn  someth'^  '  ^ 
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deal  more  than  8  or  9  because  otherwise  the  average  is  not  good 
enough  to  tempt  capitalists. 

That  is  not  the  policy  you  have  adopted.  There  is  another  policy ; 
of  course  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  it  afterwards  but  it  might  have 
been  a  perfectly  reasonable  policy  at  the  beginning.  On  the  one 
hand  you  say,  "  We  shall  not  allow  you  to  go  past  6  or  7  per  cent  " 
but  give  support  to  the  people  at  the  bottom;  say  to  them  at  any 
rate  their  dividend  shall  not  be  worse  than  3,  provided  they  put  up  a 
railroad  that  the  public  have  agreed  they  want. 

I  can  understand  either  of  those  policies  but  I  can  not  conceive  as  a 
possible  policy  in  the  long  run  that  you  limit  at  the  top  and  give  no 
guaranty  at  the  bottom.  Of  course  Congress  can  do  what  it  likes  to 
the  railroads  that  are  already  there;  they  can  not  get  out.  They  have 
put  their  money  in  that  as  a  permanent  property.  But  if  you  want — 
as  you  do  want — to  have  building  go  on  every  year  ana  have  new 
money  put  in  you  can  not  get  it  on  the  basis  of  saying  nobody  shall 
get  anything  to  speak  of  on  the  average,  and  a  large  number  shall  get 
something  below  the  average.   It  can  not  be  worked ;  it  is  not  business. 

Senator  Cuhmins.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  only  alternative, 
though.  The  Government  could  make  up  out  of  its  Treasury  the 
ileflcit  or  loss  to  the  weaker  railroads. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  my  idea;  that  is  what  I  meant. 
Let  me  put  it  again.  I  mean  that  the  necessary  complement  of  a 
policy  wnich  says  you  shall  not  go  past  7  or  8  or  &  is  a  policy  which 
says  you  shall  not  fall  under  2  or  3  or  4.  Where  the  money  is  com- 
ing from,  whether  from  raised  rates  or  direct  contribution  from  tax- 
payers is  a  separate  question. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  Of  course,  Government  ownership  is  another 
way. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes,  sir.  Then  again  you  would  have  the  case 
where  you  had  taken  over  the  railways  not  because  you  thought  the 
Government  would  manage  them  better,  but  because  there  had  come 
a  financial  knot  that  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  untie. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  We  assume  for  any  given  time  the  revenue  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  is  sufficient  and  the  revenue  of  a 
smaller  proportion  is  insufficient.  Then  we  must  either  make  up 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  smaller  railroads  or  we  must  take  them 
all  over- 
Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  answer  as 
broad  a  question  as  that  without  a  little  more  reflection.  However, 
it  looks  so. 

Senator  Cttmmins.  It  occurs  to  me  that  that  is  the  real  pi-oblem 
in  our  regulations.  There  is  another  alternative,  is  there  not?  We 
could  readjust  the  ownership  of  the  railways,  so  that  in  any  given 
system  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  strong  railroads  would  be  suflicient 
to  make  up  the  deficit  of  the  weaker  railroads. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  believe  that  is  a  very  practical  policy,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  a  policy  that  could  only  be  worked  out  in  20  years.  It 
could  not  be  done  by  hard  and  fast  orders  to  do  it  instantlv.  You 
could  not  say  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  to-mori-ow:  "'You  have 
got  to  take  over  the  Erie  and  spread  the  dividends  over  the  two 
capitalizations."  You  can  not  do  that;  but  if  you  encourage  gov- 
ernmental supervision  in  a  single  head  and  a  policy  of  consolidation, 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  yould  work  itself  out  in  the  course  of  time. 
That  is  what  is  happening  in  England,  and  has  been  for  a  gutid 
many  years. 

Senator  Cummins.  The  length  of  time  would  depend  on  a  good 
many  circumstances.  We  have  power,  I  assume,  to  do  it.  probably, 
under  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  To  order  one  company  to  take  over  another  ? 

Senator  Cummiks.  I  assume  we  have  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  the  authority  to  dispose  of  ownership  as  we  might  see  fit, 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  Clearly  you  cwild  take  possession  of  we  will  say, 
the  Erie  Railroad,  but  the  further  stage  of  getting  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  take  it  would  depend  on  whether  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  thought  the  terms  were  good  enough. 

Senator  Cdmmins.  No;  I  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  that  we 
would  compel  the  Pennsylvania  to  buy  that  property:  but  if  a  com- 
pany were  organized  imder  a  Federal  incorporation  law,  wo  could 
give  it  the  authority  to  condemn  and  take  over  any  group  of  rail- 
ways that  we  might  think  the  public  intei-ests  i-equjred  should  he  ocm- 
solidated  into  one  ownership. 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  That  is  to  say  yon  would  take  one  strong  and  im- 
portant company  and  build  up  on  it  in  its  district? 

Senator  CtrMMiNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Of  course,  that.  I  think,  is  merely  in  the  line  of 
historical  development.  As  you  know  probably,  our  Government  haf 
for  the  period  of  the  war  time  control  of  our  railways.  1  think  it  ii' 
quite  clear  that  they  will  never  go  back  to  private  ownersliip  exactly 
in  the  shape  they  left  them  in.  There  is  no  question,  I  think,  that 
with  UB  there  will  be  very  much  of  what  you  have  suggested,  the 
building  up  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  strong  companies  in 
different  districts,  practically  absorbing  all  these  lines  within  thai 
district. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  That  is  the  bc-at  argument  I  have  ever  he«nl 
for  Federal  embargo,  I  ha\e  always  believed  the  law  ought  to  cwn- 
pel  one  rich  person  and  one  poor  person  to  marry  so  as  to  maintain 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Senator  Cummins.  I  am  not  giving  my  adhesion  to  this  plan  irrv- 
vocably.  I  simply  intended  to  indicate  that  I  see  «n  insoluble  prob- 
lem in  the  j-egnlation  of  railways,  as  wp  are  attempting  to  regulate 
them. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  ask,  and  I  am  veiT  much  obligetl  to  you.  Mr. 
Acworth. 

Tlie  Vice  Chaibman.  Senator  'i'ownsend,  will  you  proceeii  i 

Senator  Townsend.  As  I  said  to  begin  with,  I  feel  rather  f;uilty 
about  asking  questions  without  having  heard  the  witness,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  heard  him.  Senator  Cummins  has  covered  a 
point  that  I  had  thought  of  asking  yon  if  he  had  not  already  cov- 
ered it.  I  suppose  that  you  agree  that  centralized  management  of 
many  concerns  is  likely  to  l)e  more  efficient  than  to  have  those  con- 
cerns managed  separately  ? 

Mr.  AcirniiTH.  Yes,  sir:  np  to  a  i>oint.    I  take  it  there  is  really  i 

Soint  where  the  advantages  of  centralization  are  overbalanced  by  the 
isadvantages  of  getting  too  big  for  proper  supervision.  It  1=  a 
foint  to  be  ascertained  by  trial  and  error  in  the  individual  case,  but 
am  sure  that  it  exists  as  a  principle. 
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Senator  Townsend.  I  think  it  does.  I  listened  the  other  evening 
wlien  you  were  mentioning  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  Government 
ownership.  Of  course,  one  of  the  arguments  that  is  made,  as  you 
iindoubtedlv  know,  for  Government  ownership  19  that  it  centralizes 
control.  \ou  have  sliown  how,  under  the  Government,  that  is  not 
necessarily  efficient,  or  rather,  experience  showing  it  to  be  the  re- 
verse. The  point  tiiat  Senator  Cummins  has  brought  out  has  been 
the  one  that  has  disturbed  me  not  a  little,  and  I  have  felt  that  its 
solution  was  hindered  by  the  very  laws  which  we  have  already  estab- 
lished in  this  country  which  prevent  combinations.  Under  the  law 
systems  have  been  disorganized,  disintegrated,  because  it  was  felt 
that  they  were  inimical  to  the  public  welfare,  in  the  form  of  mo- 
nopolies; but  have  you.  at  any  time  in  your  testimony  suggested  any 
remedy  for  this  condition  of  which  the  railroads  complain,  namely, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  get  money  enough  to  operate  their  roads 
successfully  ? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  As  1  see  it,  sir,  assuming  present  conditions  broadly 
to  continue,  there  are  two  things  necessary.  The  one  is  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  mone^  go  as  far  as  passible  by  avoiding  waste  effort; 
for  example,  the  pomt  that  was  raised  yesterday  of  Stat*  regulation; 
clearly,  regulation  by  48  States,  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, results  in  a  great  deal  of  waste  motion  and  consequent  expense. 
Looking  at  it  purely.  I  me^n,  from  the  coat  point  of  view,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  establish  a  uniform  control  and  thereby  decrease  ex- 
penses; but.  when  all  is  said  and  done,  to  decrease  expenses,  as  I  see 
it,  is  not  sufficient.  You  have  also  got  to  increase  rates,  and  the  only 
way  to  do  that  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  world  prices  have  gone  up 
for  everything,  from  railway  service  to  boots  and  shoes,  and  that  the 
railways  nmst  be  allowed  to  put  up  their  prices.  It  seems  to  me, 
regarding  the  pioposition  of  railways  as  existing,  in  whosoever's 
hands  they  are.  you  want  to  reduce  expenses  by  avoiding  wa-ste  mo- 
tion, but  you  want  to  increase  rates,  because,  broadly  speaking,  they 
are  selling  railroad  transportation  at  an  uncommercial  price. 

Senator  Townsetjd.  Would  you  still  hold  that  opinion  or  would 
you  apply  that  opinion  to  all  railroads  regardless  of  the  efficiency 
of  their  management? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir:  I  certainly  would.  I  would  say  this: 
That  the  Pennsylvania  is  a.=i  good  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  higher 
rates  as  the  most  bankrupt  railroad  in  the  States.  I  should  say  that 
if  conditions  continue  what  they  are.  Take  the  Pennsylvania,  which, 
by  tlie  good  foi-tune  of  its  original  shareholders,  got  the  first  call  on 
the  finest  traffic  region  in  the  world,  which  for  70  years — I  have 
never  seen  any  evidence  to  the  contrary — has  always  wjen  well  man- 
aged, has  always  been  efficiently  and  honestly  managed.  And  thoy 
are  to-day  able  to  earn  something  under  6  per  cent  on  their  prop- 
erty investment.  Now,  if  with  all  the  cards  in  your  favor  you  can 
only  get  0  |)er  cent,  why  should  anybody  put  his  money  into  a  less 
likely  looking  venture?  If  the  Pennsylvania  can  only  get  6  per 
cent,  or  less  than  fi  per  cent,  anybody  who  puts  his  money  into  an  in- 
ferior railroad  must  know  that  he  will  get  less  than  6  per  cent,  and 
he  will  not  do  it.  Therefore  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that  the 
Pennsylvania  should  be  earning  10  or  12  per  cent  to  encourage  money 
to  come  in. 
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Senator  Townsbnd.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  an  argument  of  that 
question.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
is  well  managed,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  getting  insuffi- 
cient revenue  to  maintain  that  management  is  a  mooted  queetioo 
now ;  that  is  a  question  that  is  in  dispute,  and  I  do  not  care  to  go 
into  that,  but  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  road  where  it  is  equally  ad- 
mitted to  be  inefficiently  and  improperly  managed.  Under  those 
circumstances  you  think  that  they  should  have  more  money  to  meet 
the  extravagance  of  that  kind  of  management? 

Mr.  AcwoRTU.  Well,  1  think,  sir,  the  broad  answer  is  what  I  al- 
ready gave,  that  if  you  are  going  to  limit  at  one  end  the  maximum, 
you  must  put  in  at  the  other  end  a  minimum ;  but,  clearly,  efficient 
regulation  by  a  central  body  can,  in  a  pretty  short  time,  put  an  end — 
it  can  not  make  everybody  equally  intelligent  or  equally  virtuous — 
but  it  can  put  an  end  to  evident  and  Qagrant  mismanagement.  The 
public  authorities,  in  the  first  place,  could  interfere,  and  if  the  thing 
comes  out  so  that  nobody  can  deny  it,  you  can  pretty  well  rely  on  the 
shareholders  to  interfere.    It  is  a  slow  process,  but  it  works. 

Senator  Townsend,  Yes;  exceedingly  slow. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes;  it  is  slow. 

Senator  Townsend.  And  it  has  been  somewhat  discouraging,  al- 
though I  recogniEe  that  the  railroads  have  been  handicapped,  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  legislation.  Now,  I  was  interested  in  your  state- 
ment a  moment  ago,  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  your  country,  in 
Great  Britain,  a  readjustment  of  ownership  would  occur,  if  the 
properties  go  back  to  private  ownership. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  looks  very  much  like  it. 

Senator  Townsend.  How  are  they  going  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Of  course,  this  is  all  hypothetical? 

Senator  Townsend.  Yes;  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  AcwoRTB.  And  I  have  been  out  of  England  for  sis  months, 
and  things  have  developed  since  I  have  been  there ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  evident  that  what  will  happen  is  this:  The  Government 
nominally,  can  hand  back  the  railways  on  six  weeks'  notice.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  it  is  clear  that  they  can  not  do  it;  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  too  many  new  problems  that  have  arisen  that  would  have  to 
be  solved,  and  the  Government  can  only  hand  back  slowly,  and.  as 
I  see  it,  they  would  probably  hand  back  under  certain  terms-— they 
will  arrange  that  they  hand  back  to  one  of  the  great  systems  the 
great  bulk  of  its  lines,  and  suggest  that  it  cut  off  its  own  excrescences 
mto  other  people's  territory,  and  hand  them  over  to  somebody  else, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  small  companies  in  its  district 
be  not  handed  back  to  their  former  shareholders,  but  that  they  make 
a  bargain  with  the  big  company,  and  be  handed  over  to  it  The 
Government  would,  as  it  were,  take  the  position  of  a  new  manager 
who  came  into  a  great  concern,  with  many  branches,  and  who  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to  shut  down  such  and  such 
a  plant,  and  transfer  the  operations  to  another  works  that  could  do 
it  more  economically,  and  one  thing  and  another  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Townsend.  How  could  the  Government  enforce  that  kind 
of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  governments  have  great  persuasivepower, 
and  with  us,  of  course,  the  Government  can  do  anything.  There  is 
notliing  in  the  nature  of  constitutional  limitations  with  us;  the  Got- 
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■ernraeiit  can  enact  to-morrow  that  your  coat  be  ti  niisferred  to  your 
neighl>or.  and  there  is  no  appeal,  so  there  is  no  legal  difficulty,  but 
it  would.  1  have  no  doubt,  be  adjus<ted  by  give  and  take. 

Senator  Townsexk.  How  could  you  compel  my  neighbor  to  tnko 
the  coal.  In  other  words,  how  could  you  compel  a  radroad  to  tuke 
another  railroad,  the  operation  of  which  was  not  profitable? 

Mr.  AcnoBTH.  Of  course  I  am  talking  law  and  not  practical 
politico. 

Senator  Towxsend.  Yes, 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  As  a  matter  of  law,  supposing  the  Government 
says  t*)  the  Northwestern  Railway,  "  You  should  take  in  the  North 
Staffordshire.''  which  is  a  small  line  lying  inside  of  it,  and  they 
say.  "  We  will  not."  The  Giovemment  could  in  that  case  enact  that 
from  a  certain  date  the  Northwestern  itself  should  be  taken  over; 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  If  they  like,  they  can  take 
the  property  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  and  hand  It  over  to  the 
North  Staffordshire  or  hand  both  over  to  a  newly  incorporated  com- 
pany. There  is  no  limit  to  that,  but  our  Government  has  worked 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  companies. 

The  YiCE  Chairman.  A  condition  of  that  sort  is  calculated  to 
produce  harmony  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  VirE  Chairman.  The  power  of  the  Government  to  do  that  is 
calculated  to  produce  harmony,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  no  doubt  so. 

Senator  Towksend.  Well,  by  analogy,  would  that  be,  in  your 
judgment,  the  proper  way  for  the  United  States  to  proceed — to  take 
■charge  of  the  railroads  and  then  apportion  them  out  into  systems  f 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Well,  sir,  if  you  ask  me  personally,  I  should  not  like 
your  Government  to  take  the  railways,  for  fear  they  should  stick  to 
its  fingers,  and  I  should  suggest  that  you  must  come  to  rean^nging. 
There  are  two  theories :  The  one  is  to  adopt  the  French  system  and 
put  all  the  railroads  in  a  given  district  into  one.  Some  friends  of 
mine  who  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  matter  believe  that 
that  is  what  you  are  coming  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  to 
that  is— all  the  railroads  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  for  in- 
stancy, are  an  obvious  district.  Now,  I  can  not  imagine  myself  that 
you  would  put  together  two  railroads  like  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  York  Central;  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  remain  separate; 
but  the  alternative  scheme  is — and  I  sav  I  think  it  is  what  we  are 
coming  to  in  England^ — that  you  would  build  upon  the  New  York 
-Central,  on  the  one  hand,  as  oiie  of  the  great  old  lines,  by  bringing  in 
a  good  many  lines  that  are  now  independent.  Similarly  you  would 
build  up  on  the  Pennsvlvania,  let  us  say,  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Western  Maryland  and  railroads 
of  that  kind  that  naturally  would  seem  to  belong  to  that  traffic 
basin,  so  to  speak.  But  that,  one  way  or  another,  consolidation  is 
■coming,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Senator  Townsend.  I  think  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  New  York  Central  might 
colonize  New  England,  and  take  it  under  its  wing,  and  redeem  the 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Of  course,  sir,  you  raise  a  very  good  instance  of 
the  local  feeling.    You  all  know  New  England  much  better  than  I 
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do,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  New  Englnnd  find  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing of  being  a  distinct  entity,  and  that  Xew  England  would  exceed- 
inely  I'e.sent  being  banded  over  to  a  non-New  England  compaiiii'. 

The  VicK  Chairman.  My  enforced  absence  last  night  denie<l  me 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  part  of  the  cross-examination ;  and  I  hope 
I  will  not  trench  on  anything  that  has  already  been  gone  o^ei-.  You 
will  pardon  me  if  I  do;  1  shall  not  be  prolix  at  all.  Of  course,  your 
reputation  is  that  you  are  a  great  lawyer  in  England,  but  what  has 
been  the  nature  of  your  practice? 

Mr.  AcwoHTii.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  a  great  lawyer, 
sir,  but  my  practice  has  been  wholly  in  matters  that  concern  railways 
and  other  public  utilities. 

The  VicK  Chairman.  Have  you  I'epi'eftented  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  AcwoBTii.  Yes;  and  very  often  their  opponents. 

The  Vice  Chaibman.  Did  you  ever  sue  any  railroads? 

Mr.  .VcwoKTH.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  never  sued  any  railroads? 

Mr.  Acwohth,  No;  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  damage 
questions,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  frequently  opposed  the 
i-ailmads,  and  have  also  appeiired  for  them  in  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion, on  questions  of  rates  and  things  of  that  kind;  but  my  main 
practice  ha^  been  before  parliamentary  committees.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  know,  sir,  but  our  custom  is  that  if  a  railroad  w^ants  to 
is.sue  new  capital,  or  to  make  a  new  branch,  or  anything  of  that 
kind 

The  VicK  Chairm.vx.  My  only  idea  was  to  develop  whether  you 
liitd  upjteared  chieBy  as  representing  the  railroads,  or  itgainst  thein. 

Mr,  AcwoRTH,  On  whichever  side  saw  fit  to  hire  me. 

The  Vii-K  Chairman.  You  are  a  director  in  a  goo<l  laany  railroads. 
Hre  you  not? 

Mr.  AcwoKTH,  No.  I  am  a  director  of  tiio  London  Underground 
Company,  which  owns  or  controls  most  of  the  transport  facilities  in 
London — street  railways  and  electric  railways  and  omnibuses — a 
great  many  things. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Are  you  financially  or  professionally  inter- 
ested in  any  American  railroads? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  think  I  have  got  a  few  thousand  dollars  left.  sir. 
but  they  are  mostly  sold,  as  all  our  American  securities  are  since  the 
l>eginning  of  the  war.  I  had.  a  dozen  years  ago.  most  of  my  money 
in  .American  railways,  but  it  is  mostly  out  now. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  From  your  interesting  statement,  if  I  under- 
stand yoti  cori-ectly.  I  would  gather  two  or  three  lessons.  One  is  that 
whatever  degree  of  superior  efficiency  may  exist  in  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem is  duo  to  two  facts;  that  is,  uniform  or  central  control  and  high 
rates.    Is  that  a  proper  inference  from  the  results  in  that  country? 

Mr.  ArwoRTH.  Which  country  are  you  now  speaking  of? 

The  Vice  Chairm.vn.  Prussia — fiermany. 

Mr.  AcwoRTir.  Prussia? 

The  VicB  Chairman.  Yes:  and  the  further  lesson  that  I  gather  Ls 
tliat  those  same  things  conld  1k'  obtained  without  Government  con- 
trol— both  uniform  control  and  higher  rates  could  be  attained  with- 
out Government  control  ? 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Oh,  yes,  sir:  cleary.  There  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  Government  control  in  either  of  those  things. 

The  Vice  t'HAiRMAx.  It  is  only  a  (jiiestion  of  having  men  with 
sense  enough  to  manage  them  and  anthority  to  do  iti 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

Tlie  Vice  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  go  over  all  your  testimony 
about  Government  ownership,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  vou  two  or  three 
further  que-'stions,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  yon  in  regard  to  your 
experience  and  observation  of  these  operations. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes, 

The  Vice  Chairman.  In  your  testimony  yon  have  talked  largely 
about  small  countries,  comparatively.  Of  course.  Australia  and  South 
Africa  and  Canada  are  larger. 

Mr,  AcwoBTH.  Yes. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  But  the  proportion  of  business  is  not  so 
dense? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  of  course,  every  country  is  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  United  States. 

The  VicB  Chaikman,  In  this  country  we  not  only  have  the  vast 
extent,  but  we  have  a  large  and  dense  business. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes. 

The  Vice  Chaikmas.  With  oceans  on  two  sides  and  bays  and  inlets 
and  rivers  on  every  hand. 

Mr,  AcwoHTH.   I'es. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  So  tliHt  we  can  hardly  hope  to  get  more  than 
a  few  hundred  miles  away  from  what  is  called  water  competition. 
Now.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  two 
great  difficulties  in  regulating  these  railroads.  This  country  is  com- 
mitted to  regulation,  and  the  carriers  now  say  they  are  sulnnitting  to 
regulation,  and  they  are  exercising  the  ^ghts  of  American  citizens  to 
participate  in  making  the  regtdations.  The  dilficulty  is  to  stop  the 
j>eople  from  complaining  about  their  I'ates  not  being  the  same — that 
IS  one  great  difficulty — and  the  other  is  to  know  how  to  settle  disputes 
between  the  carriers  and  thf^ir  employees.  Now.  to  go  3,000  miles, 
with  people  at  each  end  of  the  route  demanding  to  buy  at  the  same 
price  that  exist.s  at  the  otiier  end  of  the  line,  that  seems  to  be  an 
impoBsible  and  preposterous  proposition;  and  yet  that  is  just  about 
the  actual  condition  in  this  country? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Y"es. 

The  Vice  Chaikman.  And  if  they  can  go  from  Boston  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  from  California  back  to  Boston  at  a  low  rate,  every 
intermediate  point  comjilains  that  it  is  discriminated  against.  Now. 
r  want  to  know  if  you  in  your  expericm'e  have  fallen  upon  any  sys- 
tem or  any  suggestion  of  a  system  wherebj-  rates  could  be  made  or 
charges  could  he  made  so  as  to  silence  those  complaints? 

Mr.  AcwfWTH.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  you  can  make  such 
rates — you  can  not  do  it — as  will  look  reasonable  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  who  has  never  had  it  explained  to  him.  I  think  what  you 
have  g«)t  to  do  is  to  approach  it  from  the  other  end,  and  to  do  what 
a  well-known  public  man  said  in  England — you  have  got  to  educate 
your  masters. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  1  want  you  to  get  the  reasoning  into  this 
I  coord,  so  that  the  folks  who  do  not  understand  it  may  read  it. 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Let  us  take  the  conspicuous  instance  that,  after  30 
vears  of  discussion  and  litigation,  has  practically  been  decided  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  it  is  reasonable  to  coarge 
more  for  a  carload  of  freight  when  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Denver 
than  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Now,  I  think  if  you  will 
give  me  an  average  intelligent  man,  and  let  me  sit  down  with  him 
for  nn  hour,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  him  understand  that. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  can  make  him  under- 
stand what  we  are  holding  nowt 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Yes. 

The  Vice  Chairuan.  But  I  want  to  know  if  Uiere  is  any  practice 
in  any  country  or  any  practice  that  can  be  fallen  upon  of  adjusting 
those  rates  in  such  a  manner  as  will  eliminate  ue  necessity  for 
apologizing  for  or  explaining  the  present  system  t 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Frankly,  no ;  because  that  means  that  you  will  have 
to  go  to  equal  mileage  rates,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  equal 
mileage  rates,  to  anybody  who  understands  the  system,  are  a  flagrant 
injustice. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  having  a  service 
charge  for  all  stations  alike,  and  then  charging  a  mileage  rate  on  top 
of  that? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  will  not  work.  Railroads  are  a  commercial  busi- 
ness and  you  can  not  get  away  from  commercial  considerations,  which 
tome  in  in  all  kinds  of  w^s. 

The  Vice  Chairhan.  If  you  charge  the  same  terminal  fees  for 
handling  for  a  station  6  miles  away  as  you  would  for  (me  a  tlionsand 
miles  away,  the  people  at  the  station  6  miles  away  would  complain 
that  the  combined  charges  would  be  too  high,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes.  The  Prussians  frankly  grade  their  terminals. 
They  always  make  a  terminal  charge  in  addition  to  the  mileage  rate, 
and  they  make  a  less  terminal  chai^  if  the  traffic  is  going  20  miles 
than  if  it  is  going  SOO  miles. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Although  the  terminal  service  is  predaely 
the  sarnef 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  precisely  the  same;  but  it  is  done  because 
otherwise  the  rate  would  be  too  high  for  the  traffic. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Is  there  any  country  where  there  is  a  prac- 
tice of  charging  a  terminal  fee  or  a  terminal  rate  so  as  to  add  thai 
for  each  succesive  station  only  a  small  increment  of  Qa  ratel  Is 
there  any  existing  system  anywhere  now  where  that  is  practiced  t 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  the  f'russian  system  is  this :  There  is  a  chaige 
put  down,  a  fee  for  receiving  the  freight. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Is  not  that  uniform! 

Mr.  Acworth.  A  trifling  fee ;  it  is  a  cent  or  two. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  say,  is  not  that  uniform! 

Mr,  AcwoBTH.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  charge  for  weighing 
it,  and  there  is  another  charge  for  issuing  a  receipt  for  it — a  penny 
or  two — and  this  is  all  put  into  the  bill.  Then  there  is  a  charge  for 
terminals,  and  then  there  is,  in  the  case  of  most  classes  of  traffic,  a 
charge  of  so  much  per  mile ;  and  if  it  goes  1  mile  it  is  a  five-hundredth 
part  of  what  it  is  it  it  goes  500  miles. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  They  charge  for  each  mile  in  proportion  to 
the  distance! 
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Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Y«s.  Let  me  elaborate  that,  because  it  might  be 
very  misleading.  That  is  so  on  most  classes  of  traffic,  but  it  is  not 
so  on  the  classes  of  traffic  under  which  most  of  the  actual  tonnage  is 
hauled.  Supposing  you  are  sending  coal.  If  there  is  not  an  excep- 
tional rate — a.s  there  very  often  is — if  there  is  not  what  you  call  a 
commodity  rate — supposing  coal  is  going  on  the  ordinary  coal  tariff, 
it  goes  on  what  we  call  in  Enjgland  a  sliduig  scale.  The  first  10  miles 
are  so  much  per  mile,  and  the  next  20  miles  are  so  much  per  mile, 
and  the  next  30  miles  are  so  much  per  mile,  and  so  on. 

Tlie  VicB  Chairman.  That  is  a  descending  scale? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes;  a  sliding  scale,  decreasing  per  mile  as  the 
mileage  increases,  and  the  Prussians  use  both  systems — flat  mileage 
rates  and  increasing  mileage  rates — alongside. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  practical  in  a 
country  like  the  United  States — I, will  say  "in  the  United  States,'' 
because  1  suppose  there  is  no  other  like  it — to  say  at  the  receiving 
terminus  that  the  charge  shall  be  uniform  and  at  the  delivering  ter- 
minus it  shall  be  uniform,  but  that  there  shall  be  a  descending  scale 
of  rate  per  mile,  so  that  in  the  case  of  100  stations  the  increa.se  at 
each  station  might  be  infinitesimal  ? 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  I  frankly  say  that  it  would  be  a  revolution,  by  the 
side  of  which  abolishing  Congress  and  the  President  would  be  a 
trifle.  It  would  upset  the  whole  daily  life  of  the  country.  It  has  all 
ifTown  up  on  a  system  that  has  worked  itself  out  in  70  years,  and  I 
have  seen  in  my  experience 

The  Vice  Chairuam.  You  have  known  revolutions,  even  political, 
to  be  beneficial  to  mankind? 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  But  that  would  be  shutting  up  one  big  manufac- 
turing town  and  opening  it  elsewhere.  NolM)dy,  until  they  go  into 
it,  can  appreciate  what  that  would  mean. 

The  VICE  Chairman.  For  the  United  Stat«s  to  take  over  260,000 
miles  of  railroad  would  be  revolutionary,  wonld  if  not? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  And  for  them  to  compel  a  rich  railroad  to 
acquire  a  poor  one  would  be  revolutionary,  too,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  think  you  can  encourage  without  compelling. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  question  with  me  is  not  whether  it 
would  be  revolutionary,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  you,  as  a 
world-wide  expert,  can  give  us  any  real  valuable  opinion  as  to 
whether  such  a  thing  as  that  could  be  possible  and  worked  out 
efficiently  ? 

Mr.  XcwoRTH.  Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  you  can.  You  can  put 
it  on  paper — I  could  put  the  scheme  on  paper— but  when  you  came 
up  to  the  fact  and  took  it  to  Pittsburgli  and  took  it  to  Youngstown 
and  to  Chicago,  you  would  probably  find  yourselves  torn  in  pieces. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Is  it  your  deliberate  opinion  that  the  system 
which  we  have,  as  it  is  being  worked  out,  is  the  best  possible  if  we 
will  go  on  and  improve  it? 

Mr.  AcwoKTH,  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  If  you  ask  a  French  expert 
or  a  German  expert  or  an  English  expert  what  are  the  best  railways 
in  the  world,  I  suppose  they  will  each  say  their  own  country  first, 
but  they  will  always  say  the  United  States  second. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  which  is  the  best. 
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Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Nobodj  has  any  doubt  that  they  are  the  best  nil- 
roads  in  the  world,  on  the  whole. 

The  Vice  Chairhan.  As  a  witziees  who  has  been  all  over  the 
world  and  studied  railroads  all  over  the  world,  I  am  asking  you  as 
a  practical  proposition. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  Yes. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  is  the  beet  rail- 
road or  which  country  has  the  best  railroads,  but  the  best  system  of 
regulating  the  railroads. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The 
result  is  that  you  have  got  the  best  railroads  in  the  world.  But  I 
can  see  no  need  for  revolution ;  I  do  not  see  any  necessity,  either,  for 
purchase  or  for  entire  reconstruction  of  the  railroads  or  anything 
else.  I  think  the  thing  can  work  itself  out  quite  satisfactorily  under 
consistent  regulation,  accepting  at  the  outset  that  whoever  runs  the 
railroads — the  Government  or  anybody  else— they  must  either  chat^ 
hirfier  rates  or  get  the  mone^  from  the  taxpayers. 

The  Vice  Chaibman.  I  will  not  stop  to  quarrel  with  ^ou  about 
the  question  of  rates  or  what  the  facts  are  at  present  with  regard 
to  them,  but  suppose  now  that  we  come  to  the  hypothetical  situation 
suggested  by  Col.  Cummins.  If  you  authorize—do  not  compel,  but 
authorize — a  company  to  take  over  another  company,  or  authorize  a 
new  corporation  to  take  over  both,  or  any  number  of  them,  from 
your  experience,  and  as  a  judge  of  human  nature  and  corporate 
practice,  would  they  be  likely  to  assimilate  the  poor  ones  with  the 
rich  ones  ?  Would  they  not  go  on  in  the  same  old  practice,  both  as 
corporations  and  as  men,  to  acquire  the  strong  ones  which  are  at- 
tractive to  one  another  to  combine? 

Mr.  AcwORxr.  No.  Certainly  within  my  lifetime  the  process  has 
been  going  on  in  England  of  the  big  railroads  absorbing  the  small 
railroads,  which  are  nearly  always  poor.  That  has  been  going  on 
as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  But  they  hold  out  prospects,  though? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Sir! 

The  Vice  Chairman.  A  road  may  be  rich  in  prospects,  if  not  in 
immediate  carriage? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  A  big  railroad  can  afford  to  pay  a  better  price  for 
a  poor  property  than  it  is  worth  to  the  owners  of  it.  They  can  fit 
it  in,  and  they  can  save  a  certain  amount  of  money  by  better  organi- 
zation ;  they  can  raise  new  money  that  is  required  to  put  the  property 
into  good  condition  on  very  much  cheaper  tenns  than  the  poor  corpo- 
ration can  do,  and.  for  various  reasons,  they  can  afford  to  offer  terms 
that  are  attractive  to  the  owners. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Railroad  men  are  very  often  mistaken,  you 
know,  about  whether  a  railroad  is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  a  par- 
ticular place. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  Sometimes  they  take  the  notion  that  the 
country  is  sufficiently  occupied  with  railroads,  and  that  the  propa- 
gation' ought  to  stop,  and  that  there  should  not  be  any  more  rail- 
roads, and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  make  all  the  money.  For 
instance,  about  the  time  I  was  bom  railroad  investors  said  it  woiUd 
not  do  to  build  a  railroad  where  Atlanta,  Ga.,  now  is:  that  there 
was  no  come  out  in  that  country  at  all,  and  the  proposition  was,  if  it 
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was  to  be  built  at  all,  to  run  it  down  to  Decatur  or  Stone  Mountain, 
or  somewhere  else,  and  yet  they  have  built  up  the  strongest  point  in 
the  South-  And  I  remember  a  man  who  was  the  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georpa  Railway,  who  was  the  smartest  man  who  has  ever 
been  president  of  the  railroad — the  others  all  being  dead  or  removed — 
and  he  said  it  would  not  do  to  build  a  railroad  to  CarroUton,  and  that 
they  had  built  a  bridge  across  the  Chattahoochee  River  50  years  too 
soon,  but  1  told  him  mat  they  did  not  build  it  50  years  too  soon,  but 
rather  100  ^ears  too  late,  and  if  it  had  been  built  sooner  it  would  now 
be  UosscHiung  like  Xew  York. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  sir,  I  found  an  English  newspaper  article  of 
the  year  1842,  wherein  it  was  pointed  out  that  England  was  very 
much  oversupplied  with  railroads.  I  think  they  then  had  about  500 
miles. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  was  an  expert,  likely? 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  it. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  on  another  branch 
of  the  case.  In  any  of  the  countries  you  have  mentioned,  and  in  all 
of  your  experience,  has  there  been  any  legal  tribunal  especially  exist- 
ing to  adjust  disputes  between  carriers  and  their  employees! 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  A  member  of  the  committee  asked  me  about  Aus- 
tralia, and  1  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know  as  well  as  I  ought.  My 
recollection  is  that  in  Australia  the  State  railroads  are  required  to 
have  an  arbitration  inside  the  company ;  that  the  men  appoint  a  rep- 
resentative, and  the  employer  appoints  a  representative,  and  they  put 
in  an  arbitrator,  I  thmk  it  is  something  of  that  kind.  In  Canada, 
as  I  dare  say  you  know,  there  is  an  arrangement  under  which  before  a 
strike  may  legally  take  place  a  board  of  inquirers  come  into  a  dispute. 
I  expect  you  know  the  Le  Mieux  act. 

The  VICE  Chairman.  I  know  a  great  many  resort  to  advisory 
boards  and  boards  for  investigation  and  report,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  before  you  can  honestly  say  there  shall  not  be  a  strike  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  legal,  final,  and  decisive  method  of  settling  these 
disputes  between  the  people,  so  a  strike  would  not  be  desirable  or  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  We  have  an  arrangement  in  England  which  I  think 
you  have  not  had.  We  have  had  various  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes. 
We  now  have  what  since  1911  we  call  conciliation  boards.  Each  rail- 
road has  a  certain  number  of  conciliation  boards;  one  deals  with  the 
enginemen  and  firemen,  and  another  perhaps  deals  with  the  track 
hands,  and  another  deals  with  station  workers,  and  so  on,  different 
classes.  And  there  is  a  board,  we  will  say,  of  six  or  eight  members, 
four  of  them  representing  the  men,  four  of  them  representing  the 
company,  and  they  meet  together,  and  any  question  in  reference  to 
employment  can  be  raised  before  them.  They  have  not  any  powers  Jo 
(irder  anything. 

The  VICE  CiiAiKMAN.  In  our  system  of  regulation,  where  a  com- 
mission has  the  last  word,  barring  an  appeal  to  the  couits  as  to  rates 
and  practices,  where  it  is  now  acknowledged  or  nt  least  lield  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  suppose  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  at  least  one  side, 
if  not 'by  both,  that  Congres-s,  in  its  regulatory  powers,  may  do  all 
things,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  ojieration  of  these 
railroads,  in  interstate  commerce.  I  mean:  of  course,  it  is  in  intei'state 
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commei-ce.  Now.  what  do  yon  think,  under  that,  of  the  practicability 
and .  advisability  of  establishing  by  law  a  tribunal,  whether  inde- 
pendent, coordinate,  or  the  same  tribunal,  that  shall  finally  pass  upon 
all  questions  of  the  salaries,  practices  of  the  employees  of  that  carrier, 
and  matters  in  dispute  with  the  carrier? 

Mr.  AcwoBTH,  It  seems  to  me  that  an  expert  body  constantly  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  situation  and  knowing  the  cirift  of  sentiment 
and  knowing  the  wa^es  in  comparison  with  other  trades,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  is  most  valuable.  The  point  where  you  always 
come  up  against  a  difficulty  is  if  you  give  that  nodv  compulsory  powers 
it  is  Ignite  easy  to  compel  the  company,  but,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  it  is  not  possible  to  compel  the  men. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  can  decide  that  question.  If  they  do  not 
like  it,  they  can  retire. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes;  but  I  mean  t«  say  you  give  an  award  against 
the  men.  and  the  men  thereupon  go  out  a.*;  a  body  and  the  railroads 
are  tied  up.    You  can  not  tolerate  that. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  continuing  the  present 
intolerable  conditions  of  a  strike  that  will  paralyze  public  bn^ne»!S. 
I  premised  my  question  to  you  by  stating  the  case.  It  is  a  quasi  pablic 
business:  the  Supreme  Court  has  enunciated  that  it  is  a  quasi  pnblic 
business.  We  will  regulate  rates  and  practices  of  the  railroads  be- 
tween them  irnd  their  customers.  The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly 
established  now  that  you  can  reflate  the  practices  between  them  and 
their  men.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  stop  all  of  this  foolishness  by 
saying  this  is  a  quasi  public  business,  society  can  not  be  interfered 
with,  public  business  can  not  be  obstructed,  we  will  fix  a  determining 
nflicial  board  here  to  say  whether  an  engineer  or  a  fireman  or  a  presi- 
dent or  a  general  manager  or  a  superintendent  is  getting  mtH'e  money 
than  he  is  worth  out  of  this  road.  What  is  the  reason  that  would  not 
be  consistent  with  our  system  ? 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  I  think  the  real  answer  is  this:  Supposing  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  there  are  100.000  enginemen — or  whatever  the  num- 
ber— or  .'10,000,  and  they  are  not  to  get  any  more  money,  and  they 
have  claimed  more  money,  and  they  thereupon  all  go  out — the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  have  no  doubt,  can  legally,  if  I  may  express  an  opin- 
ion on  American  law — I  presume  it  is  clear  that  the  Supreme  Conri 
can  put  them  in  jail  for  disobedience  to  an  order  of  the  court;  but. 
as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  I  do  not  think  you  can  put  50.000  men 
in  jail. 

The  VicB  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  they  will  gii 
to  that  extremity.  They  are  merely  to  finally  determine  the  case 
between  this  railroad  company  and  its  employees  It  settles  that 
status,  and  if  they  do  not  like  it  they  can  resi^. 

.Mr.  -VcwoRTii,  They  will  all  resign  in  a  body;  that  is  your  diffi- 
culty. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  That  is  a  business  the  officials  of  the  railroad 
have  helped  to  build  up,  and  while  they  have  preached  combinaticw^. 
us  yon  have  alluded  to  yourself,  they  have  taught  the  men  to  (-(mihinc. 
But  getting  to  the  court,  it  deals  with  individuals  and  not  l>odiei:  of 
men. 

Mr-.  AcwORTH.  May  I  give  you  an  instance  which  happened  in  Eng- 
land ?  If,  under  war  conditions,  where  it  is  much  easier  for  the  State 
to  pliy  the  despot 
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The  Vice  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  any  despotfi  in  this  country; 
we  are  all  equal  and  all  vote  for  whom  we  like. 

Mr.  AcAvoRTH,  Let  me  say  then,  for  the  State  to  give  preemptory 
orders.  We  had  the  workmen  in  the  coal  mines  in  houth  Wales,  on 
whom  the  English  fleet  absolutely  depended  for  its  coal.  They  weni 
out;  they  struck.  They  were  in  a  very  bad  temper.  There  was  great 
friction  between  the  masters  and  the  men  in  that  district.  They  weni 
out.  The  Government  announced  that  they  were  doing,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were,  an  illegal  thing,  in  leaving  their  bu.siness,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment threatened  that,  if  they  did  not  go  back  by  a  certain  day, 
lega!  proceedings  would  be  taken  and  they  would  be  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  Government  had  to  withdraw  that  notice  before 
there  was  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  the  men  back.  The  Govern- 
ment knew  it  could  not  put  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  men  in 
jail.  The  men  simply  said,  "  If  you  threaten  us  with  jail  we  will  not 
tlo  any  work.  Now  take  back  your  threat  and  we  will  talk  about  il." 
I  do  not  see  any  way  you  can  get  rid  of  that  difficulty. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  practical  to  establish  a 
tribunal  that  could  settle  those  disputes? 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  establish  a  tribunal 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Then  what  good  would  it  db? 
Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  think  it  would  be  of  a  very  great  good,  provided, 
say,  you  do  not  try  to  go  too  far  and  too  fast,     I  am  sure  you  can 
not  give  a  tribunal  power  to  compel  a  whole  class,  in  practice;  you 
canput  it  into  your  law,  but  it  will  not  work. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  law  would  undertake  to 
deal  with  the  whole  crowd  in  practice;  I  think  it  would  undertake 
to  deal  with  the  individuals. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  But  if  all  the  individuals  held  together  and  all 
went  out  together.  May  I  say  just  one  thing,  which  is  rather  ger- 
mane to  this  subject? 

The  Vice  Chairman.  There  is  not  any  doubt  that  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  we  can  prevent  strikes  altogether,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that  until  we  provide  some  way  to  make  them  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  ia  easy  to  provide  the  tribunal.  It  is  easy  to  give 
it  the  powers,  and  difficult  to  execute  the  powers. 

May  I  tell  you  this,  because  it  is  quite  new,  as  far  as  I  know? 
As  I  mentioned  yesterday  in  our  report  on  Canada,  which  has  just 
come  out,  we  are  recommending  a  system  of  20,000  miles  be  put  to- 
gether under  the  charge  of  trustees,  who  are  really  public  authori- 
ties, and  we  have  recommended  that  one  of  the  five  trustees  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  special  ground  that  he  is  in  touch  with  the  railway 
employees  and  is  a  person  specially  possessing  the  confidence  of  rail- 
way employees.  Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  is  a  new  recommenda- 
tion. Whether  the  Government  will  accept  it,  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  bears  on  the  point  of  how  to  deal  with  the  question. 

The  Vice  Chahiman.  I  want  to  recur  to  tne  point  Senator  Cum- 
mins talked  to  you  about.  There  is  a  line  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  let  ua  suppose.  It  may  be  continuous  or  it  may  be  combined, 
made  up  by  different  roads  adding  their  lengths  to  one  another.  But 
vou  can  deal  with  each  road  whicn  may  he  a  part  of  any  line,  or  you 
mav  say  each  one  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  is  a  continuous 
road.    One  of  those  roads  has  either  natural  or  temporary  advantages 
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o\-er  the  other,  and  it  is  prosperous.  I  aui  assuming  a  case;  I  have 
not  any  in  mind  that  fit  this  aGSumption.  Its  competitor  is  not  pros- 
perous. Its  management  may  be  just  as  honest,  but.  no  matter  what 
its  misfortunes  may  result  from,  it  is  not  doing  well.  If  we  increase 
the  rates  for  both,  the  business  immediately  leaves — well,  if  you 
increase  both  the  one  which  does  not  need  the  revenue  gets  unneces- 
sary pi-ofit,  while  the  other  may  get  what  it  needs,  but  if  you  increase 
it  alone,  without  increasing  i^  ccwnpetitor,  then  the  business  leaves 
it  and  goes  to  its  competitor,  and  it  is  in  worse  condition  than  it  'wa>' 
before. 

Now,  if  the  figures  which  Senator  Cummins  stated  were  true,  and 
I  am  not  stopping  now  to  discuss  whether  they  are  or  not,  there 
are  two  views  aoout  it  that  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  business  is  done  by 
roads  which  are  prosperous  and  do  not  need  any  help  and  only  20  or 
•26  per  cent  is  done  by  roads  which  are  weak  and  do  need  help,  al- 
though they  may  be  more  numerous  than  the  other  bunch  of  roads. 
is  it  right  to  permit  the  roads  doing  75  per  cent  of  the  business  to 
exact  from  the  public  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  the  roads 
do  not  need  in  order  to  enable  the  roads  tiiat  are  not  doing  well  to 
pick  up  some  revenue  or  ought  we  not  to  find  some  other  means 
temporarily  to  tide  them  over! 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  agree 
if  it  were  a  case  of  80  per  cent. 

The  Vice  Chaibman.  That  is  &e  assumed  case,  and  plenty  of 
men  say  that  is  true. 

Mr,  AcwoBTH.  Well,  if  it  were  true,  it  might  be  cheaper  and  not 
unreasonable  to  help  the  20  per  cent. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  Prdoably  if  you  had  associated  with  myself 
and  Senator  Cummins  as  much  as  you  have  with  your  railroad  ctm- 
ferees,  you  might  be  more  doubtful  yourself  about  the  position,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  men  who  think  those  figures  are  approximately 
correct ;  that  there  are  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  roads  Uiat  are  pros- 
perous. Now,  you  have  heard  of  business  men  who  really  were  in 
financially  bad  condition — if  they  had  let  it  be  known  what  tiuat 
condition  was  they  would  be  bankrupt — but  they  kept  a  stiff  upper 
lip  and  tided  over  the  troubles  and  got  rich,  or  simply  realized  on 
their  assets  and  remained  rich.  I  will  suggest  to  you  that  these  raU- 
roads,  by  long  campaign,  by  a  year  or  two  of  calamity  talk  aboat 
the  wretchedness  of  their  condition,  have  scared  capital  and  have  pat 
themselves  in  worae  condition  than  they  ever  would  be,  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  we  are  simply  assumine  the  figures.  Now,  it  is  a  practical 
question  if  some  of  tJae  roads,  leaving  out  all  pr(^rtionate  figures, 
if  some  of  the  roads  are  doing  well  and  others  are  not,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  permit  some  of  them  to  tax  the  pottle  unnecessarily  in  order 
to  help  the  others  or  should  we  not  find  some  other  way  to  do  itt 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  seems  to  me  it  all  depends  on  the  balance. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Then  go  on  the  assumption  that  I  make. 
Come  back  to  the  assumption  that  Senator  Cununins  and  I  ad- 
vanced. Say  three-fourths  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  dote 
by  roads  that  are  prosperous. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Prosperity  meaning  so  good  a  dividend  that  they 
are  able  to  attract  as  much  new  capital  as  they  require! 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  how  big  the  dividends 
may  be. 
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Mr.  AcwoBTH.  I  want  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  prosperous, 
The  Vice  Chairman.  That  is  not  necessary.  You  and  I  might  dif- 
fer about  what  that  is.  But  if  we  conclude  that  two-thirds  of  them 
do  not  need  the  help  ri^ht  now  and  that  the  other  one-third  does, 
assume  for  the  minute  tiiat  you  are  wrong  and  I  am  right,  assume 
a  case  without  reference  to  the  opinion  of  either  of  us,  because  there 
are  more  folks  who  believe  in  my  assumption  than  do  in  your  idea, 
now  assuming  that,  is  it  right  to  tax  the  public,  to  permit  tJiese  roads 
to  tax  the  public,  to  increase-their  wealth  that  they  do  not  need  when 
we  might  find  some  otiier  way  to  tide  over  those  who  are  about  to 
break! 

Mr,  AcwoKTH.  Well,  sir,  it  is  really  very  difficult  for  an  English- 
man to  answer,  because  to  talk  of  taxing  the  public  for  a  nmway 

The  ViCB  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  railroads  are  permitted 
to  do. 

Mr.  AcwtHETH.  I  mean  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  anything 
like  taxation.  The  railroads  have  got  a  commodity  to  sell,  and  they 
ouj^t  to  he  allowed  to  sell  it  at  a  price  that  leaves  them  a  fair  profit. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Strike  out  the  word  "  tax "  and  say  "  ex- 
act " — the  power  to  exact. 

Mr.  Acworth.  The  power  to  charge! 

The  Vice  Chaibbian.  The  power  to  take  money,  let  us  say,  which 
they  do  not  need. 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Let  us  say  "  charge." 

The  Vice  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  your  word  is.  Are  you 
going  to  authorize  them  to  take  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  tney 
do  not  need  in  order  to  help  a  few  that  do  need  some  assistance  1 

Mr.  Acworth.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  put  it  in  the  old  economic 
form,  that  you  ought  to  allow  everybody  to  charge  such  a  rate  as  is 
high  enough  to  keep  in  business  the  last  man  that  the  public  requires. 
If  you  remember  when  we  used  to  read  in  the  old  political  economy 
textbooks  about  rent,  they  said  rent  was  (he  difference  between  the 
amount  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  nuui  who  cultivated  the 
worst  field  of  wheat  that  was  required  to  supply  the  public  with 
wheat  and  the  value  of  product  of  the  best  fielcl. 

The  ViCB  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  proper  and  necessary 
to  preserve  tiie  relaticHis  of  all ;  that  if  one  is  rich  or  the  other  is  poor, 
whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  you  would  keep  things 
that  way? 

iSr.  AcwoBTH.  I  would  put  it  this  way :  That  it  can  not  be  right  to 
prevent  the  poorest  railroad  that  the  public  require — if  a  man  builds 
a  railroad  that  the  public  does  not  want  he  must  take  the  risk — but  if, 
the  public  wants  the  railroad  it  can  not  be  right  to  refuse  the  man 
who  supplied  it  a  dec«it  commercial  return  on  the  article  he  is  sell- 
ing to  the  public.  Now,  if  somebody  else  can  sell  more  articles,  or 
can  produce  them  more  cheaply,  and  so  can  make  a  larger  profit: 
that  IS  his  luck,  and  he  gets  the  balance. 

The  Vice  Chairmait.  That  would  be  true  of  two  merchants  if  the 
Government  did  not  undertake  to  regulate,  but  there  is  more  in  this 
than  you  seem  to  talk  about.  The  idea  in  this  thing  is  that  the 
people  need  these  railroads,  especially  during  this  time  of  war  they 
have  got  to  use  them.  Now,  we  also  believe  that  the  poorest  people 
in  this  country  have  a  right  to  some  transportation  as  well  as  the 
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richest,  and  that  a  new  country  that  has  been  developed  and  built 
up  has  the  right  to  some  facilities  to  build  it  up  just  as  these  othci-s 
were  done  in  the  days  of  their  infancy.  Now,  we  have  got  to  have 
the  use  of  these  railroads  in  this  war.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about 
thftt. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  Oovemnient  may  be  oblieed  to  call  on 
the  weakest  one,  yet  having  undertaken  to  regulate  these  railroads 
the  Government  will  hardly  be  willing*  to  permit  the  bulk  of  them 
that  are  prosperous  in  this  time  of  public  stress  to  increase  their 
charges,  because  some  of  the  little,  weaker  ones  that  we  need  to  use 
are  in  need  of  money.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  their  efficiency  and 
continue  their  use  and  operation,  at  lea.st  during  the  time  of  public 
necessity,  had  we  not  just  as  well  lend  those  little  roads  some  money 
to  help  them  to  carry  on  the  war  as  to  lend  it  to  our  allies  to'  fight 
Germany,  and  let  them  pay  it  back  in  transportation  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  You  are  asking  me — I  am  not  foipposing  that  I  shall 
inSuence  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  are  a  witness,  and  a  witness 
may  come  from  St.  Augustine  or  Patagonia,  or  anywhere  else;  it 
makes  no  difference  if  what  he  says  is  valuable. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  I  have  been  watching 
the  United  States  railways  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'.  I  have 
read  the  newspapei's;  I  have  read  a  great  many  articles  and  books 
of  professors  of  political  economy  and  judgments  of  the  courts,  and 
I  am  absolutely  out  of  sympathy  with  them.  I  do  not  understand 
this  theory  of  having  a  right  to  regulate,  meaning  a  right  to  pre- 
vent a  man  who  has  put  his  money  into  a  commercial  enterprise  from 
earning  a  commercial  return.  I  am  frankly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  whole  idea. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  We  have  heard  that  speech  now  for  20  years, 
ever  since  I  have  sat  on  the  committee,  that  they  can  come  in  and 
defy  the  right  of  the  Government  to  reach  them  because  it  is  their 
private  monopoly,  utterly  r^ardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are  public 
servants,  doing  an  interstate  commerce  that  the  Constlturion  says 
Congress  shall  regulate,  and  every  solitary  effort  to  regulate  them 
has  heen  fought  with  bulldog  tenacity  to  the  last  extremity  of  the 
law.  I  have  no  doubt  if  all  that  money  had  been  properly  spent 
instead  of  fighting  in  the  courts  and  before  committees  of  Congress 
the  railroads  would  have  been  prosperous  to-day. 

Mr.  Acworth,  Well,  sir,  all  the  money  spent  on  fighting  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  go  far  in  building  a  railroad. 
'  The  Vice  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  Uiey  bought  any  Congress- 
men, but  they  spent  lots  of  money  fixing  up  their  cases,  and  they 
fought  mighty,  mighty  hard,  and  they  have  made  your  speech  time 
and  time  again.  Now,  if  they  would  come  in  as  good  citizens  and 
say,  "We  are  Americans  and  subject  to  law,  just  as  you  are;  we 
want  to  help  regulate  and  have  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  it,"  that 
would  be  another  matter,  but  to  come  up  boldly  and  say.  "  You  have 
no  right  to  regulate  us  because  this  is  private  property,"  this  is  a 
public  business,  and  the  Constitution  says  we  shall  regulate  it. 

Mr,  AcwoRTK.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  was  not  going  to  ai^e 
against  regulation.  I  believe  that  Government  regulation  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 
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The  Vice  Chaibmax.  Yet  you  said  this  was  private  property  and 
you  could  not  understand  the  authority  o£  the  Government  to  regu- 
late that  private  business. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  So,  sir;  forgive  nie.  I  did  not  make  myself  clear, 
I  can  not  understand  that  regulation  is  the  same  thing  as  limiting  or 
cutting  down  profits.    They  seem  to  me  to  be  two  separate  things. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  The  law  tells  every  man  what  he  shall  and 
what  ho  shall  not  do.    Some  are  in  the  right  and  some  in  the  wrong. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  The  law  says,  for  example,  a  saloonkeeper  shall 
only  open  at  certain  lioui-s,  etc.  It  does  not  attempt  to  regulate 
whether  he  shall  make  W  or  40  per  cent  dividends  out  of  his  business. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  The  proper  authority  could  do  it. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  It  haw  not  done  it. 

The  Vice  Chairjiax.  Congress  would  not  do  it  except  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  subject  to  its  regulations. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  businesses.  You  tell  a  fac- 
tory it  shall  only  run  during  certain  hours. 

The  Vice  Chaibhan.  They  regulate  banking;  they  regulate 
usury ;  yet  the  railroads  are  the  o^y  people  who  come  in  and  say, 
"  You  limit  what  we  shall  charge,  yet  put  a  minimum  on  what  we 
shall  do." 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  Is  not  banking  a  fair  instance?  You  regulate  bank- 
ing with  great  care,  with  much  more  detail  than  we  do.  Have  you 
ever  attempted  to  impose  n  limit  on  bank  dividends? 

The  Vice  Chaibhan.  We  govern  the  interests.  No  matter  about 
the  details.  The  point  you  made  was  that  it  was  private  capita!  and 
private  business  tlie  Goverament  is  regidating. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Xo,  sir:  forpive  me,  I  really  did  not  say  so.  What 
1  said  was 

The  Vice  Chairman.  If  the  Government  takes  all  regulation  off  of 
Judge  Sims,  here,  and  leaves  him  to  follow  his  natural  inclination, 
he  could  go  out  and  get  rich  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  wish  I  were  unregulated,  then. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH,  I  said  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part 
of  regulation  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  result  of  the  opera- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  banking  is  a  perfectly  fair  parallel.  You  regu- 
late banking;  you  insist  on  certain  reserves  being  kept;  you  insist  on 
the  books  feine  opened  to  the  public  examiner,  etc.;  but  whether 
the  bank  shall  have  10  or  .50  per  cimt  and  how  much  of  its  profits  it 
pays  out  in  dividends  and  how  much  it  puts  to  reserve,  the  bank 
seUles  for  itself. 

The  Vice  Chaibjian.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law  about  the 
railroads  as  to  what  dividend  they  shall  declare. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  No,  sir;  but  have  you  ever  suggested  that  because 
such  and  such  a  bank  is  paying  -20  per  cent,  therefore  the  Government 
ought  to  require  it  to  lend  money  cheaper  to  its  customers? 

The  Vice  Chaikhan.  And  we  never  have  about  the  railroads. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Yes.  sir.  What  vou  have  done  to  the  railroads  is 
practically  this:  It  is  as  if  yon  had  said  to  a  bank.  "  You  are  paying 
20  per  cent;  the  market  rate  for  a  borrower  is  ."»  per  cent;  you  are 
rich  and  you  can  afford  it,  and  you  shall  lend  to  yonr  customers  at 
4J  per  cent." 

The  Vice  Chairman.  We  have  said  to  the  railroads  only 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  You  have  reduced  the  rates. 
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The  Vice  Chairman.  Thst  is  an  argument  the  railroads  make  and 
none  of  us  believe. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  You  asked  me.    I  believe  it. 

The  Vice  Chairhak.  You  have  a  good  manj^  tunes  taken  refuge 
under  the  fact  that  you  did  not  live  here  and  did  not  know  all  these 
things. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game,  sir. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  for 
the  Government  during  the  war,  when  it  is  making  loans,  to  lend  to  a 
railroad  that  needs  money  in  order  that  the  Govemment  may  use  it 
during  the  war,  and  let  the  railroad  pay  it  back  in  service,  or  any 
other  way  it  can  ? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any  money  to  pay  back 
with. 

The  Vice  Chaibhah.  If  the  Government  wanted  to  haul  caniK»is 
and  troops  to  send  over  to  France  to  help  whip  Germany,  it  could  do 
that  much,  could  it  not?  I  have  in  mind  some  of  these  weak  rail- 
roads which  run  through  a  far  better  country  than  some  of  the  strong 
ones;  if  they  had  just  a  little  chance  and  wonld  quit  their  crying 
calamity  they  would  get  to  being  profitable. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Well,  the  investing  public  does  not  agree  with  yon. 

The  Vice  Chaishan.  No,  sir ;  some  of  these  investors  have  got  the 
idea  in  their  heads  that  we  have  got  railroads  enough ;  that  we  do 
not  want  to  build  any  more;  and  they  have  stated  mfore  this  covn- 
mittee  that  none  would  be  built  in  the  future  except  what  the  existing 
railroads  would  build. 

Mr,  AcwoRTH.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Vice  Chaibman.  I  do  not,  I  think  legislation  is  going  to  try 
to  turn  the  other  wav  so  that  some  more  will  be  built  by  somebody. 
I  know  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles  which  ought  to  be  buift. 
yet  these  existing  railroads  surround  tliat  country  and  say,  "  No,  yon 
.  do  not  need  any  railroads  there," 

Mr.  AcwORTH.  You  know  what  we  have  done  in  England  about  the 
war  question.  Our  Government,  from  the  day  the  war  broke  oot, 
assumed  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  railroads,  and  did  it  this 
way :  They  said,  "  We  will  guarantee  to  each  company  the  same  net 
income  that  it  was  earning  in  the  last  complete  year  before  the  war." 
and  therefore  whether  the  railroad  makes  a  profit  or  makes  a  los. 
as  compared  with  1913,  makes  no  difference  to  the  company,  the 
Government  takes  the  profit,  if  there  is  any,  or  pays  the  difference,  if 
there  is  any. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  We  have  gjt  a  statute  in  the  books,  one  as 
old  as  that,  which  authorizes  the  President  in  time  of  war  to  aeixe 
all  the  railroads  and  operate  them  durins  the  war;  bat  we  have  met 
with  two  contentions  in  trying  to  make  that  practical.  The  carriers 
themselves  want  to  make  various  provisions  about  how  they  shall 
be  paid  and  when  they  shall  be  paid,  and  all  that,  while  the  men 
running  the  roads  want  certain  provisions  to  look  after  their  in- 
terests, and  alt  that,  you  know,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  I 
thoufi:ht  of  this  proposition  that  I  want  to  ask  you  about:  Instead 
of  seizing  the  roads  under  our  constitutional  power,  why  is  it  not 
more  practical  and  more  satisfactory  to  everybody  to  authorize  the 
Pre.<3ident  just  to  order  the  officials  of  a  railroad,  without  seizing 
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the     road  by  the  Government,  to  render  what  practical  service  h© 
want^s,  in  preference  to  other  service,  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr,  AcwoKTH.  Of  course,  I  could  not  attempt  to  judge.  I  take 
it  the  war  service  in  the  United  States  either  will  be  a  very  small 
percentage  compared  to  what  it  is  in  a  country  like  England,  where 
we  have  got  practically  everybody 

The  Vice  Chairman.  That  wonld  not  justify  taking  over  the  roads, 
would  it  i 

Mr.  .\cwoimi.  You  mean  here? 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Yes, 

.  Mr.  AcwoRTH.  I  mean  to  say  it  is  not  obviously  so  urgent  to  deal 
with  it.  Yon  can  deal  with  it  on  a  basis  of  paying.  I  <h>  not  think 
that  is  going  to  be  your  difltculty.  Your  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me, 
IS  going  to  he  this:  You  are  going  to  divert  traffic  from  one  road  to 
another  in  order  to  get  it  through  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  may 
deprive  one  railroad  of  the  traffic  that  they  normally  would  have 
had.  and  you  may  put  it  on  another  railroad.  You  may  take  it  out 
of  Peter's  pocket  and  put  in  into  Paul's,  and  Peter  will  grumble, 
and  justly.  That,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  your  difficulty — adjusting 
the  fair  payment  between  one  railroad  c(Hnpany  and  auother — if  you, 
from  the  outside,  deliberately  upset  the  previous  course  of  traffic. 

The  Vice  Chaibuan.  We  already  have  a  provision  in  our  act  to 
regulate  commeree  to  authorize  the  President  in  time  of  war  to 
order  the  railroads  to  do  military  service  in  preference  to  the  service 
of  other  people.  That  is  a  bare  statement  of  it  without  going  into  all 
the  details  or  making  provision  for  adjusting  the  thing,  and  it  did 
occu!'  to  me  that  it  was  far  preferable  to  merely  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  command  a  particular  service  and  pay  for  it  than  to  com- 
mandeer the  entire  sj'stem  of  railroads,  especially  in  view  of  your 
opinion  that  the  service  required  will  not  be  so  great  in  this  country 
as  it  will  b©  in  England  and  France. 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  to  pay  for  the  service  but 
to  compensate  the  man  for  the  service  you  nave  not  given  him  a 
chance  for  rendering  and  earning  the  money  for. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  They  have  not  complained  about  that. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  It  is  going  to  be  the  man  who  has  lost  on  the 
traffic,  and  therefore  his  revenue,  who  has  the  best  ground  to  com- 
plain, as  I  see  it. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Yet  if  we  were  to  take  over  the  railroads 
without  specifically  providing  for  all  of  those  details,  the  nest  gen- 
eration would  never  be  done  paying  for  depriving  them  of  all  this 
service. 

Mr.  AcwoBTH.  Our  system  works  as  simply  and  easily  as  pos- 
sible. There' was  never  an  argument  between  the  Government  and 
the  railroads.  Wherever  the  balance  is  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
Government  just  pays  it  over.  There  is  an  audit  going  on  all  the 
time. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  You  have  got  all  the  details  fixedl 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  They  do  not  fix  them  at  all. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  tot 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  You  fix  nothing.  You  merely  say  that  a  given 
company  had  in  1913  a  revenue  of  a  million  dollars.  Now,  in  1915 
it  has  got  to  have  a  net  revenue  of  a  million  dollars.    Supposing  it 
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receives  o\er  the-  counter  for  doing  service  $8,000,000  and  it  spends 
$7,000,000  in  doing  the  service,  it  lias  got  its  million. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  allow  for  any  apL-cuIutive 
profits  that  the  railroad  might  claim  it  conhl  hare  made  under  other 
conditions  i 

Mr.  AcvvoRTH.  Certainly  not.  Vou  draw  a  line;  you  say  there  is 
your  figures,  now  there  is  what  you  are  g^>ing  to  receive.  If  the  bal- 
ance, after  paying  working  expenses,  gives  you  just  that,  nobody 
pay.s  anything. 

The  Vice  Chairmak.  Sir,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  want  to 
iihsure  yon  that  we  have  enjoyed  sincere  pleasure  in  your  visit  and  in 
henring  your  hiiuinous  statement  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Acworth.  Mav  I  end,  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  conmiittee  for  their  great  courtesy  in  holding  a  special 
ses.sion  in  order  to  accommodate  ine! 

Mr.  Sims,  l^et  nie  ask  you  a  question.  Do  the  German  railways 
make  a  charge  for  carrj-jng  the  mails  and  keep  a  separate  item,  or 
are  the  mails  carried  just  like  your  English  troops  are  now  carried, 
without  charged 

Mr.  AcwoBTH,  The  mails  in  Germany  are  carried  under  the  same 
ai-rangement  tliat  existed  with  private  companies  before  the  State 
took  5iem  over,  which  is,  broadly,  that  the  post  c^ce  is  entitled  to 
a  certain  amount  of  accommodation  on  every  train  free. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this;  Does  the  Government; 
as  a  goverament.  put  part  of  the  general  revenues  into  the  railway 
funds  for  carrying  the  mails^ 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  Broadly,  not.    I  do  not  think  it  does  pay  anything. 

Mr.  Si«s.  You  spoke  about  eiirning  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  oo 
the  average.  That  means  also  in  addition  to  the  $50,000,000  or 
$60,000,000  free  service  for  carrying  the  mails? 

Mr.  Acworth.  In  addition  to  tnat  the  railways  render  a  large 
amount  of  free  service  to  the  post  office. 

Mr.  SiHs.  In  this  country-  it  would  probably  increase  the  receipts 
to  the  Government  out  of  railway  operation.  Do  you  know  what 
that  amount  is? 

Mr.  Acworth.  I  do  not  think  any  figures  have  ever  been  taken 
out.  The  same  thing  happens  in  France.  The  French  railways  carry 
the  mails  free. 

Mr.  Thom.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  suggestion.  Mr.  Ac- 
worth  has  testified  from  a  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  entitled 
"  Historical  Sketch  of  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads  in  For- 
eign Countries,"  by  W.  M.  Acworth.  I  would  like  with  the  per- 
mission of  tlie  committee,  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

T)ie  Chairman.  How  many  pages  are  there  in  that? 

Mr.  EaCH.  Tliere  are  60, 1  should  say. 

I'he  Vice  Chairman'.  Does  that  contain  the  same  matter  that  you 
have  gone  over  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Acworth.  My  statement  in  chief  was  pickmg  out  the  salient 
points  of  this  paper. 

The  Vice  (?iiaibmax.  Is  that  the  same  matter  that  Mr.  Thom  holds 
in  his  hand? 

Mr,  Acworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  reporter  will  insert  the  pamphlet  in  the 
record. 

C,oo.;lc 
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(The  pamphlet  referrpd  t<»  by  the  vice  chaimmii  will  be  found 
printed  in  full  on  p.  1215.) 

Mr.  AcwoHTH.  Mr.  Chaii-ni»n.  ii  question  was  asked  me  yesterday 
about  our  Canadian  reiwi-t — I  ha\-e  forgotten  just  which  member  of 
the  committee  asked  it. 

The  Vice  Chairman.  Do  yon  think  we  had  better  print  ail  of  that 
or  just  certain  divisions  of  it? 

Mr.  AcwoRTH.  That  is  entirely  with  the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Vice  Ciiaibmax,  We  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Ac'woRTH.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  suggestions.  It  is  a 
volume  of  200  pages,  of  which  about  100  is  appendix. 

The  Vice  (  haibman.  Is  it  capable  of  such  subdivision  as  that 
we  can  print  the  more  valuable  part  and  exclude  the  other? 

Mr.  AcwoKTH.  I  think  if  you  were  to  print  any  part  of  it — if  it 
interests  the  committee  to  have  anything  printed — you  should  print 
the  part  that  deals  with  the  principles,  and  not  necessarily  print  the 
statistics  as  to  the  length  of  the  Canadian  railroads,  etc. 

The  ViceChaibman.  Will  you  hand  that  part  of  it  to  the  reporter? 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to  bv  the  vice  chairman  will  be  found 
printed  in  full  on  p.  12680 

The  Vice  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(Accordinffly,  at  11.45  p.  m,,  the  joint  committee  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF 
RAILROADS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1830,  the  first  few  miles  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  were  opened  for  traffic.  Four  months  later — on 
September  IS — came  the  opening  of  the  whole  30  miles  of  the  Liver- 
pool &  Manchester — a  yet  more  conspiciiouslj  dramatic  event,  for 
not  only  did  this  line  connect  two  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world, 
but  a  cabinet  minister  was  killed  by  one  of  the  first  trains  run.  And 
so  at  the  outset  the  United  States  and  England,  the  two  countries 
where  capital  was  most  abundant  and  most  venturesome,  accepted, 
half  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  the  principle  to  which  they  have  since 
adhered,  and,  relying  on  that  spirit  of  individual  enterprise  which 
centuries  of  history  had  called  forth  and  foetered,  intrusted  the  de- 
velopment of  their  railways  to  the  unaided  enei^  of  private  citizens 
organized  into  voluntary  corporations. 

"  The  English  and  American  maxim  is,"  says  Mr.  A.  T.  Hadley, 
president  of  Yale,  in  his  well-known  book,  Barirorid  Transportation, 
its  History  and  its  Laws,  "  that  whatever  can  be  done  without  Gov- 
ernment should  be  thus  done.  The  continental  principle  is  that 
whatever  can  be  done  by  Government  should  be."  How  far  operating 
a  railroad  was  a  thing  that  could  be  done  by  (iovcrnment  must  have 
been  a  difficult  question  to  solve  in  the  early  days.  For,  though  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  and  canals  had  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  Government  function,  no  Government  had  ever  monopo- 
lized the  carriage  of  traffic  on  these  highways:  and  at  a  very  early 
stage  in  railway  history  it  liecame  clear  that  the  owner  of  the  road 
must  in  this  case  have  a.lao  the  exclusive  right  of  carriage  along  it. 

But  abstract  considerations  are  apt  to  go  to  the  wall  when  prac- 
tical questions  press  for  instant  solution.  On  October  4,  1830,  Bel- 
gium, which  had  in  1815  been  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  declared  its  independence.  And  if  inde- 
pendence, economic  as  well  as  political,  was  to  be  secured,  if  Bel- 
gium was  to  hold  its  own  against  Holland,  if  Antwerp  was  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  Rotterdam,  it  was  urgent  that  the  great  traffic 
route  from  the  Rhine  and  the  German  frontier  through  Liege  and 
Brussels  to  the  Scheldt  and  the  Xorth  Sea  should  be  under  Belgian 
control.  A  railway  must  be  built.  If  built  by  private  capital,  the 
capital  would  almost  certainly  be  Dutch.  Accordingly,  as  SHrly  as 
1834,  the  Belgian  Parliament  resolved  that  the  railway  should  be 
built  and  worked  by  the  Government.  And  by  1840  upward  of  200 
mUee,  the  main  trunk  lines  of  the  Belgian  State  system  as  it  exists 
117900— 19— VOL  2 ^77  1215 
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to-day,  were  already  in  operation.  And  so  to-day  we  have  behind 
us  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  history  during  which  the  character- 
istics, good  and  bad,  of  State  and  private  railways  can  be  compared 
and  contrasted. 

COMPAKATI^'E   STATISTICS. 

"  Most  countries  own  their  own  railways."  This  statement,  tnie 
but  misleading,  is  often  made.  Bulgaria  owns  its  railways,  1.304 
miles  in  all.  The  United  States  has  more  than  SOO  times  the  Bul- 
garian mileage,  all  owned  by  private  corporations.  Bulgaria  counts 
as  a  country;  the  United  States  counts  as  one  also.  According  to 
the  latest  figures  in  the  Arcbiv  fiir  Eieenbahnwesen,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Prussian  State  railway  administration,  there  were  in  Europe 
at  the  end  of  1913,  216^96  miles,  of  which  116,111  (rather  more  than 
half)  were  State  railways.  There  were  in  the  whole  world  nearly 
700,000  miles  of  railway,  of  which  less  than  (Hie-third  were  State 
railways.' 

The  capital  inve.sted  in  railways,  according  to  the  same  authoritv, 
amounted  to  208,000,000,000  marks,  or  $49,547,680,000.  It  is  not 
possible  to  work  out  the  respective  proportions  of  State  and  private 
capital.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whereas  33  of  the  nations  enumerated 
own  tiieir  railways  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  where  the  railways  are  all  in  private  hands,  account  between 
them  for  more  than  half  of  the  world's  total  railway  capital.  The 
Archiv  gives  no  figures  of  tniffic — of  work,  that  is— done  for  the 
public.  But  Mr.  Slason  Thompson,  in  his  Railway  Statistics  for 
United  States  of  America  for  the  year  1915  (p.  41),  states  that  the 
25  principal  coimtries  of  the  world  have  187,530  locomotives,  of  which 
89,668  (almost  half)  are  in  the  Unit«d  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, while  out  of  5,816,441  freight  cars  these  two  countries  have 
3.123,660*  (a  good  deal  more  thau  half).  On  the  whole,  having 
regard  to  the  enormously  greater  capacity  of  an  engine  or  a  freight 
car  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  it  is  probably  safe  to  make 
the  broad  statement  that  two-thirds  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
world  has  been  built,  two-thirds  of  the  railway  capital  of  the  world 
has  been  provided,  and  two-thirds  of  the  current  railway  work  of  the 
world  is  done  by  private  enterprise,  and  only  the  remaining  third  by 
national  undertakings. 

It  has,  however,  already  been  pointed  out  that  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  polled,  great  and  small,  and  assigning  to  each  nation  oat 
4-<ite,  as  at  The  Hague  convention,  a  considerable  majority  would  be 
found  to  have  decided  in  favor  of  entire  or  partial  State  ownership. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  only  nations  of 
the  first  rank  who  own  no  railways.  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
among  the  less  important  European  countries,  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Every  other  European  nation  and  most  of  the  extra  European 
countries  own  some,  at  least,  of  their  railways,  though  several  of  them, 
and  those  not  the  least  important — British  India,  for  instance,  and 
Holland — have  handed  over  the  working  of  the  national  railways, 
partly  in  the  case  of  India,  wholly  in  the  case  of  Holland,  to  private 

>  Tbe  exact  fltcum  arc  600.13S  and  £2.'>.ei4  mll««,  rmpivtlvelT. 
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companies.  Mexico  is  set  down  in  the  Archiv  as  owning  its  railways; 
but,  in  fact,  the  Mexican  Government  is  not  the  owner  but  only  the 
majority  shareholder,  a  shareholder  who,  as  long  as  Mexico  was  an 
organized  community,  was  content  to  vote  the  election  of  a  board  of 
directors  put  forward  by  the  private  minority  holders  of  the  railway 
stock. 

CHAN0E8  OF  OWNERSHIP  AND  THE  CAUSES. 

Another  point  should  be  noted.  There  is  no  country  which  has 
throughout  its  history  kept  its  whole  railway  system  in  its  own 
hands.  In  Belgium  in  1860  the  State  lines  were  less  than  half  of  the 
whole  mileage.  In  1870  the  State  proportion  had  fallen  to  little 
more  than  one-quarter.  Prussia  at  the  same  date  was  still  a  country 
of  mixed  ownership,  as  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  still.  But 
after  the  war  with  France  in  1870  Belgium  began  to  buy  up  the 
private  companies,  and  Bismarck  inaugurated  a  new  policy  in  Ger- 
many. He  attempted  to  acquire  the  private  lines  for  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire.  Foiled  in  this  attempt  by  the  local  particularism  of 
the  separate  States,  he  carried  through  in  Prussia  a  thoroughgoing 
policy  of  nationalization;  and  his  policy  was  followed  by  the  other 
German  States  within  their  own  jurisdiction.  To-day  private  owner- 
ship in  Germany  is  almost  extinct,  and  the  railways  in  each  separata 
State  of  the  Empire  are  the  property  of  that  State.  Germany's 
example  was  contagious.  In  recent  years  the  Sussian  Government 
has  twught  out  a  good  many  companies.  Austria  has  carried  the 
same  process  even  further.  Belgium  has  acquired  all  the  private 
lines  of  serious  importance.  In  1898  Switzerland  nationalized  its 
railways.  Italy  did  the  same  in  1906;  Japan  in  1907.  Last,  but  not 
least,  in  1908  the  French  Government  took  over  the  Western  Kail- 
way,  one  of  the  six  great  systems  among  which  France  had  been  dis- 
tricted since  the  beginning  of  its  railway  history.  Even  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  within  the  same  period  Brazil  and  several  of  the 
Central  American  States  sold  to  private  companies — mainly  as  an 
available  asset  to  satisfy  clamorous  creditors — railways  which  they 
had  owned,  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  nationalization  has  been  in 
the  ascendant  in  recent  years.  How  far  docs  history  help  us  to  ex- 
plain the  fact? 

President  Hadley  wrote  in  1886 : 

The  motives  which  have  led  (tovernmente  to  estpnd  the  sphere  of  their  bnsl- 
nt«H  Bcrivity  have  been  three : 

1.  To  Increase  their  own  political  Influence. 

2.  To  niake  up  for  the  lack  of  prlvnte  enterprlee. 

3.  To  nvold  the  nhunes  Incident  to  private  management 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  was  written,  and  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  experience  perhaps  the  case  may  now  be  stated  as 
follows : 

Governments  go  into  the  railway  business  for  three  reasons: 
1.  For  political  reasons.  These  reasons  may  be  either  external  or 
internal.  External  reasons  are  to  obtain  control  of  an  instrument  of 
war  that  can  be  used  either  for  aggression  or  for  defense,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  control  of  this  instrument  by  capitalistic  subjects  of  another 
possibly  hostile  power ;  or,  again,  to  be  able  to  use  the  railway  tariffs 
as  an  auxiliary  in  support  of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  customs  tar- 
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iffs  of  the  country.  The  main  internal  reasons  are  either  to  uni^  Hit 
nation  or  to  centralize  authority  or  to  obtain  new  sources  of  reTeDue 
independent  of  the  taxes  voted  by  Parliament 

2.  To  make  up  for  the  lack  of  private  enterprise. 

3.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  for  their  citizens  better  conditi<His— 
lower  rates,  greater  facilities,  more  impartial  treatment,  etc — than 
private  enterprise  has  ^ven  or  is  expected  to  give. 

It  would  require  a  vmume  to  tell  in  full  the  events  which  led  up  to 
nationalization  even  in  any  one  country,  to  enumerate  the  various 
reasons,  and  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  to  be  assigned  to  each. 
But  the  outline  of  the  story  can  be  briefly  told. 

NATIONALIZATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Prussia,  the  leading  instance  of  State  ownership,  as  being  at  once 
the  largest  and  usually  regarded  as  the  best  example  of  an  efficient 
nationu  railway  system,  must  be  dealt  with  first.  At  a  later  stage  is 
this  paper  we  shall  have  to  consider  two  questions  of  first-rate  im- 
portance : 

1.  Are  the  Prussian  railways  really  efficient  when  judged  by  the 
standard  of  comparable  piivate  undertakings;  and 

2.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Prussian  railways 
are  efficient,  is  their  efficiency  under  an  autocratic  government  any 
ground  for  expecting  that  national  railways  would  be  etjually  efficient 
under  the  democratic  form  of  government  that  exists  m  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom? 

For  the  moment  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  history  of  the 
nationalization  policy  inaugurated  by  Bismarck. 

When  railways  first  came  into  existence  Germany  was  only  t 
"  geographical  expression."  Each  State — there  were  some  two  score 
of  them— was  practically  an  independent  sovereignty.  At  the  oat- 
set  several  of  the  most  important  States  of  the  second  rank — Bavarit, 
Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Saxony — followed  the  example  of  Belgium. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  oflfers  a  curious  exam^e  of 
vacillation.  At  first  its  railways  were  in  private  hands;  then  Uiey 
became  the  personal  property  of  the  grand  duke;  then,  in  1878,  juet 
at  the  time  M-hen  Prussia  was  nationalizing  its  railways,  they  passed 
back  into  private  hands;  and  finally,  in  1890,  they  were  acquired  by 
the  State.  Speaking  broadly,  one  may  say  that  in  the  richer  and 
more  commercially  developed  parts  of  Germany  the  railways  were 
in  private  ownership;  in  the  more  backward  agricultural  districts 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  various  State  governments.  This  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.*  At  an 
early  date  i)i'ivate  railways  were  constructed  in  Westphalia,  along 
the  Bhine,  and  connecting  the  Rhine  and  Hamburg  with  Berlin. 
But  private  enterprise  hesitated  to  build  railways  over  the  poor 
country  from  Berlin  eastward,  and  the  State  had  to  undertake  the 
task.  So  that  almost  from  the  beginning  Prussia  had  experience 
of  State  railways.  Then,  after  the  war  with  Austria,  in  1866,  Prusaa 
annexed  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  other  smaller  States,  and  » 

'Thf  Klag  of  Prassia  In,  under  the  conalitntloa  of  1370.  also  Gernuo  Empora-.  Bat 
PninlB  HlllJ  remains  a  »p«.rate  State.  It  la  much  as  tbough  tbe  gotunor  ot  tbe  Bttt* 
of  New  York  was  alwayi  alao  Presldeot  ot  tHe  VnXWi  State*.  But  Ne«  York  b.  !• 
populatloD.  I««  tbao  ooe-teatb  ot  tbe  Onlted  State*.     Pmnla  la  tbrM-llft&i  ot  Oermtaj. 
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entered  into  possession  of  a  considerable  additional  mileage  of  State 
railways. 

Then  came  the  war  with  France  in  1870,  resulting  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  And  Bismarck, 
in  order  to  cement  together  the  newly  formed  Empire,  attempted 
to  acquire  all  the  railways  of  Germany  for  the  Empire  as  one  single 
unit.  But  the  feeling  for  State  rights,  especially  m  the  south,  was 
too  strong  even  for  Bismarck.  The  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Sax- 
ony replied  to  the  Prussian  proposal  by  promptly  taking  into  their 
own  hands  such  private  lines  as  existed  in  their  territories.  Foiled 
in  this  attempt,  Bismarck  determined  at  least  to  nationalize  all  the 
Prussian  railways.  Probably  he  had  a  stronger  case  for  his  action 
than  has  ever  existed  at  any  time  in  any  other  country.  The  private 
systems  were  comparatively  small  and  of  very  dirferent  financial 
strength.  The  shape  of  Germanv,  the  fact  that  traffic  passed  in  all 
dii-ections  over  its  frontiers,  the  i&ct  that  it  possessed  no  dominating 
central  city  such  as  Paris  or  Vienna  or  Jjondon — all  these  causes 
had  i-esulted  in  a  condition  of  what  might  be  called  railway  anarchy. 
There  was  no  imiformity  of  tariffs,  scarcely  even  of  operating  regu- 
lations and  conditions.  While  traffic  from  abroad  was  attracted  to 
roundabout  routes  by  reduced  rates  often  accompanied,  it  was  alleged, 
by  secret  rebates,  the  local  rates  were  liigh,  and  the  exchange  of 
traffic  between  two  neighboring  systems  was  actually  discouraged. 

In  the  session  of  1879  the  ministry  submitted  to  the  Prussian 
Parliament  an  elaborate  memorandum  in  support  of  the  policy  of 
nationalizing  the  railways  remaining  in  private  hands.'  It  mar- 
shaled with  great  skill,  and  applied  to  the  special  case  of  Prussia, 
all  the  familiar  arguments  in  favor  of  railways  nationalization.  It 
began  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  railways  for  military  pur- 

Eoses — it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  "  military  "  note  is  struck 
ard  at  the  outset — and  for  the  development  of  trade.  It  went  on 
to  declare  that  various  abuses  were  inseparable  from  private  man- 
agement. These  abuses  it  described  as  (1)  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous concerns  of  doubtful  solvency  and  restricted  capacity  of  service, 
(2)  abuse  by  the  concessionaires  of  their  privileged  position,  (3) 
opposition  to  desirable  refornLs.  (4)  complicated  and  arbitrary  varia- 
tions in  their  methods  of  organization,  (5)  chaos  of  tariffs,  (6) 
quarrels  and  waste  resulting  from  the  fierce  competition  of  numerous 
separate  administrations. 

Perhaps  it  is  desirable  at  this  stage  to  bring  the  allegation  that 
all  these  abuses  are  inseparable  from  private  management  to  the 
test  of  nearly  40  years  of  subsequent  history  and  to  deal  with  tliem 
seriatim  as  follows:  (1)  There  are  no  concerns  of  doubtful  solvency 
and  restricted  capacity  among  the  private  railway  companies  of 
France,  and  none  of  more  than  trifling  importance  in  England.  (2) 
Appears  to  mean  that  a  company  strives  to  gain  an  adequate  net 
revenue  before  it  will  reduce  its  rates,  which  is  true.  But  as  the 
Prussian  memorandum  lays  down  in  the  strongest  terms  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  State  system  to  do  the  same  thing,  ancl  as  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment has  for  many  years  offered  an  unyielding  opposition  to  any 
reduction  of  rates,  while  it  has  extracted  fi'om  passengers  and  ship- 
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pel's  a  net  revenue,  which,  after  paying  interest  in  full  of  the  rail- 
ways' debt,  yields  in  normal  times  a  sum  of  some  $50,000,000  toward 
the  general  expenses  of  Government,  the  abuse,  if  it  be  an  abuse, 
does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  private  railways.  (3)  In  answer  to 
this  charge  it  is  siilScient  to  say  that  it  is  the  private  railways  of 
England.  France,  and  the  United  States  which  have  led  the  world 
in  impi-ovements.  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single  re- 
form for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  State  railways  of  Prus- 
sia. (4)  As  has  been  said,  had  this  charge  been  confined  to  the 
private  railways  of  Pnissia,  there  was  a  considerable  foundation 
for  it.  But  it  applies  neither  to  France.  England,  nor  the  United 
States.  In  all  these  countries  the  private  companies  have  worked 
out  among  themselves  uniform  codes  of  rules  in  reference  to  opera- 
tion, construction  of  equipment,  interchange  of  traffic,  and  every- 
thing else  required  to  avoid  interruption  of  through  service,  (5) 
As  for  chaos  of  tariffs,  the  French  tariffs  are  simpler  and  more 
logical  than  thase  of  Prussia,  and  for  all  ordinary  traffic  they  are 
wniform  throughout  the  whole  of  France.  Perhaps  the  most  scien- 
tific tariff  in  the  world  is  that  which  for  very  many  years  has  ruled 
in  the  trunk-line  territory  of  the  United  States  with  its  simple  and 
easily  intelligible  New  York-Chicago  basis.  (6)  As  for  "quarrels 
and  waste,"  quarreling  is  only  a  bad  name  for  competition.  Com- 
petition maj'  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing.  But  it  is  not  inseparable 
from  private  ownership.  The  French  companies  have,  with  negli- 
pble  exceptions,  never  competed  with  one  another,  while  the  Engli^^ 
lave  in  large  measure  ceased  to  do  so.  Competition  woidd  probmbly 
have  much  more  largely  diminished  in  the  United  States  also  had 
not  the  deliberate  policy  of  Congress  been  to  keep  it  alive.  So  far  as 
competition  implies  waste — that  is,  the  expenditure  of  money  that 
in  tlie  absence  of  competition  would  not  have  Ijcen  spent — one  can 
not  have  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs.  Prussia  has  abolished 
competition.  Her  railway  accounts  give  us  no  reason  to  think  she 
has  thereby  abolished  waste.  But  with  this  point  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  hereafter. 

To  return  to  the  memorandum.  The  Prussian  ministry  go  on  to 
say  that  as  early  as  1873  a  special  commission  had  reported  that  a 
universal  State  system  should  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  aim  to 
be  sought.  They  then  go  on  to  set  down  the  advantages  of  a  single 
unified  management.    These  they  summarize  as  follows: 

Avoidance  of  the  construction  of  competing  lines. 

A  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  officers  and  staff  and  of  the  amount 
of  correspondence. 

Unification  of  tariffs  and  train  schedules. 

Simplification  of  dealing  with  damage  claims. 

Provision  of  interchange  stations. 

Better  use  of  equipment. 

Avoidance  of  duplications  of  service  and  of  roundabout  routing 
of  traffic  resulting  in  higher  operating  costs  and  consequeotly  hij^er 
rates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  says  the  memorandum,  to  secure  to  the 
public  rates  which  shall  be  low.  steady,  and  uniform.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  the  State  that  the  railway  tariffs  should  correspond  with 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  and  not  be  allowed  to  neutralize  the 
customs  tariff.    Assuming,  then,  the  memorandum  goes  on  to  say. 
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that  the  railways  of  tlie  country  must  be  in  a  single  hand,  this  ob- 
ject may  be  attained  in  four  different  ways:  (1)  A  single  private 
company  may  both  own  and  oi>erate,  (2)  a  private  company  may 
operate  the  lines  which  the  State  owns,  (3)  tne  State  may  operate 
all  the  private-owned  companies,  (4)  or,  lastly,  the  State  may  both 
own  and  operate  the  whole  system.  And  it  is  for  this  last  solution 
that  the  memorandum  declares.  Confidence  is  expressed  that  the 
zoal  of  the  staff  will  suffice  to  render  unnecessary  the  stimulus  of 
competition.  The  State,  it  is  said,  having  no  shareholders  greedy  for 
their  annual  dividend,  can  afford  to  take  longer  views  than  a  com- 
pany. But  it  must  continue  to  charge  rates  sufficient  to  cover  ex- 
penses, interest,  aud  sinking  fund  and  the  "  current  expenses  of  the 
State."  Whether  this  meant  what  it  said,  or  whether  it  only  meant 
the  liabilities  of  the  State  in  its  capacity  as  railway  owner,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain.  The  act  as  it  passed  the  Prussian 
Parliament,  contrary  to  what  had  generally  been  understood  during 
its  progress,  contained  no  express  provision  tliat  railway  revenues 
should  be  used  only  for  railway  purposes.  And  ever  since  the  rail- 
ways have  been,  to  use  the  favorite  phrase  of  domestic  critics,  "  the 
milch  cow  of  the  treasury." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  absolutely  clear  that,  though  there  were  con- 
siderable abuses  of  private  ownership  in  Prussia,  and  though  the 
desire  for  uniffcation  of  management  both  from  the  commercial  and 
the  operating  point  of  view  was  not  without  weight,  the  main  reason 
for  Bismarck's  action  was  of  a  political  nature.  It  is  in  harmony 
■with  all  Prussian  history  that  the  importance  of  military  considera- 
tions and  the  necessity  of  making  public  control  paramount  in  the 
life  of  the  country  should  weigh  above  all  other  considerations  with  a 
Prussian  statesman;  and  after  the  war  with  France  and  the  creation 
of  the  German  .Empire  these  considerations  might  be  expected  to 
have  even  greater  weiglit  than  at  any  other  time, 

SWITZERLAND. 

Were  it  not  that  the  scale  is  so  disproportionate  as  to  make  a  com- 
parison almost  laughable,  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  earn 
as  much  money  in  two  days  as  the  Swiss  railway  system  in  a  twelve- 
month, Swiss  history  would  be  a  stronger  argument  than  most  that 
are  put  forward  for  the  nationalization  of  American  railroads, 
Switzerland  has  owned  and  operated  its  railways  for  more  than  15 
years.  Switzerland  is  a  democracy.  And  Switzerland,  though  the 
results  fell  very  far  short  of  the  expectations  entertained  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  managed  its  railways,  on  the  whole,  with  fair,  if  by  no 
means  with  brilliant  success,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  European 
war  upset  the  entire  life  of  the  country. 

Switzerland  is  a  union  of  three  nationalities — German,  French, 
and  Italian.  But  the  German  population  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole:  and  naturally,  therefore,  German  political 
and  social  theories  have  great  influence.  As  early  as  1891  the  Swiss 
Legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  purchase  of  one  of  the 
principal  railways,  the  Swiss  Central.  But  this  law  was  defeated 
on  s  referendum  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  The  move- 
ment, however,  in  favor  of  nationalization  continued.    In  1897  an 
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act  for  the  purchase  of  all  railways  except  lines  of  purely  local  inter- 
est passed  tne  two  chambers,  with  majorities  of  98  to  29  and  25  to  IT, 
respectively;  and  this  time  on  a  referendum  there  was  a  two-to- 
one  majority  in  favor.  The  memorandum  prefixed  to  the  bill  repwat- 
ed  the  arguments  in  favor  of  State  ownership  in  words  that  might 
almost  have  been  copied  from  the  Prussian  memorandum  which  has 
already  been  dealt  with.  There  was,  however,  one  additional  argu- 
ment which  apparently  had  as  much  weight  as  all  the  others  put 
together.  Swiss  railway  shares,  it  was  stated,  had  of  late  yeara 
ceased  to  be  held  as  permanent  investments,  and  had  passed  in  large 
measure  into  the  hands  of  speculators  who  were  not  Swiss  citizens, 
but  foreigners.  And  this  dangerous  state  of  affairs  could  not  bft 
allowed  to  continue.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  found  that  in  three  out  of 
five  companies  the  majority  of  the  registered  shareholders — and  un- 
der a  law  of  1895  "registered"  shareholders  alone  were  entitled  to 
vote — were  foreigners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  purchase.  Three 
of  the  principal  roads  were  transferred  to  the  State  in  1901,  a  fourth 
in  1903.  and  the  last,  the  Gotthard,  in  1909.  The  purchase  price 
which  was  fixed  in  eveiy  case  by  agreement,  ezceedeiil  by  about  11 
per  cent  the  estimate  of  the  cost  originally  put  forward  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Warned  by  Prussian  history,  the  act  laid  down  cat^ori- 
cally  that  the  railway  budget  was  to  be  absolutely  and  completely 
independent  of  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  State.  Any  surpluses 
obtained  were  to  be  devoted  solely  to  railway  purposes,  either  to  be 
used  as  capital  or  to  be  devoted  to  reduction  of  rates  and  improve- 
ment of  service. 

In  the  early  days  of  nationalization  there  was  a  very  serious  in- 
crease in  expenses,  due  partly  to  a  more  generous  service,  but 
mainly  to  increased  wages  and  reduced  hours  for  the  staff.  For  the 
four  years  following  on  1908  the  cost  of  staff  increased  year  by  year 
as  (ompared  with  the  previous  year  by  the  following  percentages: 
10.16,  7.08,  9.99,  9.27.  Between  1900  and  1911  the  number  of  the 
staff  increased  46  per  cent,  while  wages  increased  92  per  cent.  In 
1912  a  further  increase  of  less  than  1  per  cent  in  number  of  staff 
corresponded  with  an  increase  of  no  less  than  10.2  per  cent  in  wages. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  staff  was,  no  doubt,  justified  by 
a  2a  per  cent  increase  in  road  mileage,  and  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  in  passenger  traffic  and  of  67  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  But 
the  rise  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  wages  bill  upset  the  equilibrium 
entirely.  The  operating  ratio  went  up  from  65.53  per  cent  in  1908 
to  71.03  in  1908.  In  three  years,  after  meeting  operating  expenses 
and  the  charges  of  the  debt,  there  was  an  accumulated  deficit  of  over 
$2,500,000. 

The  management  took  fright.  They  cut  down  renewals,  reduced 
services,  increased  rates  and  fares,  stopped  automatic  increases  io 
staff  wages,  and  by  refraining  from  fiflmg  up  vacancies  gradually 
reduced  the  number  employed.  The  public  and  the  employees  sub- 
mitted, not  without  natural  reluctance,  and  the  financial  equilibrium 
was  restored.  After  placing  to  sinking  fund  an  average  of  about 
a  million  dollars  per  annum  the  railways  just  cover  interest  on  their 
debt  at  the  rate  of  3}  per  cent.  But  the  rosy  views  of  the  authors 
of  State  purchase  have  oeen  far  from  materializing.  They  promised 
reductions  of  rates  and  fares,  and  with  the  great  increase  in  traffic 
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density  ought,  one  can  not  but  think,  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  them. 
The  average  rare  was  indeed  reduced  by  13^  per  cent  between  1900 
and  1911.  But  freight  rates  were  rather  worse  than  stationary.  The 
ton-mile  rate  was  slightly  under  3  cents  a  mile  in  1900;  in  1911,  it 
was  slightly  over.  The  authors  of  the  purchase  further  estimated 
that  the  profits  to  be  realized  would  suffice  to  exUngiiish  the  railway 
debt  within  60  years.  In  fact,  the  sum  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
railways  was  $205,493,880.  And  the  debt  at  the  date  of  the  last 
account,  with  one-quarter  of  the  period  expired,  so  far  from  being 
reduced  had  risen  to  $270,132.80. 

ITALY. 

The  history  of  Italian  railways  is  much  too  complicated  to  be  even 
sketched  in  outline  here.  An  admirable  summary  coming  down  to 
1884  will  be  found  in  Hadley's  "  Railroad  Transportation,"  Italy  has 
experimented  with  every  conceivable  form  of  railway  policy.  It  lias 
tried  State  ownership  and  operation,  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. State  ownership  with  private  operation,  and  now  for  the  last  10 
years  it  lias  reverted  to  botli  ownersliip  and  operation  by  the  State. 
The  country  has  been  hampered  in  its  railway  development  by  various 
causes — geographically  by  its  shape  and  by  the  mountainous  divisions 
between  east  and  west ;  politically  by  the  fact  that  not  until  1870  did 
the  whole  of  Italy  become  a  united  kingdom ;  and  financially  by  the 
fact  that  the  economic  development  is  backward,  the  people  very 
poor,  and  at  least  till  quite  lately  subject  to  a  crushing  burden  of 
taxation. 

As  the  King;dom  of  Italy  gradually  grew  together  out  of  its  com- 
ponent States  it  was  necessary  to  make  railways  to  cement  its  unity. 
Further,  the  State  was  compelled  to  take  over  the  liability  for  rail- 
ways which  other  people  had  constructed.  The  Austrians,  for  exam- 
ple, had  built  railways  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  but  when  they  were 
expelled  from  those  Provinces  in  1859  and  1866,  respectively,  the 
State  had  to  buy  out  the  Austrian  company  or  else  leave  two  of  the 
richest  Provinces  still  subject  to  the  domination  of  the  hated  for- 
eigner. 

lletween  1866  and  1885  the  bulk  of  the  railways  of  the  country  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  State.  In  the  latter  vear,  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry by  a  commission  which  sat  from  l678  to  1881,  studied  the  his- 
tory of  the  railway  world  in  exhaustive  detail  and  embodied  its  report 
in  seven  quarto  volumes,  the  Italian  railway  system  was  handed  over 
to  two  great  operating  companies  on  a  60  years'  lease,  terminable  at 
the  end  of  20  or  40  years — the  Mediterranoo  and  Adriatico,  respec- 
tively. The  essential  idea  was,  as  indeed  the  names  of  the  companies 
imply,  that  one  system  should  operate  along  the  western  icoast  and  the 
other  along  the  eastern.  Each  company  was,  either  by  its  own  lines 
or  by  means  of  trackage  rights,  to  have  access  to  the  great  centers — 
.  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples — and  in  this  way  it  was  hoped  that 
competition  would  secure  adequate  services  and  reasonable  rates. 

The  leasing  system  was  not  a  success,  mainly  because  both  the 
lessors  and  lessees  took  too  sanguine  a  view  of  trie  prospects  of  the 
future.  Almost  at  the  outset  it  became  evident  that  additions  and 
improvements,  especially   additional   rolling  stock,   were   urgently 
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needed;  and  there  were  no  ndditional  net  receipts  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  capital  required.  Why  should  the  Government  fiiid  this  money 
for  railways  not  in  their  hands;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  why  should 
the  companies  take' the  risk  on  so  short  a  tenure!  There  was 
another  very  serious  factor.  The  railway  staff,  who  had  great  politi- 
cal influence,  and  who  assert,  probably  not  without  reason,  that  they 
were  overworked  and  underpaid,  were  rlamoring,  and  in  some  cas^ 
even  striking,  for  better  conditions  of  service.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the  rolling  sto<-k  was  prossly  inadequate,  and  what  there  was 
was  almost  falling  to  pieces.  In  the  result  Parliament,  with  a  sudden 
resolve  to  cut  a  Knot  which  it  could  not  untie,  on  April  22,  ISO-i. 
determined  to  take  over  the  railways  as  from  the  following  1st  of 
July. 

Undoubtedly,  as  agencies  of  public  service,  the  Italian  railways 
have  been  considerably  improved  in  the  last  10  years.  The  number 
of  locomotiv&s  increased  in  eight  years  from  3,580  to  5,322,  and  the 
number  of  freight  car.s  from  69,000  to  105,000.  And  the  improve- 
ment is  even  greater  than  these  figures  would  indicate,  for  old  stock 
has  been  scrapped  and  replaced  by  new  and  efficient  equipment,  lines 
have  been  improved  and  doubled  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  the 
services  undoubtedly  much  improved.  But  the  financial  results  are 
very  serious,  especially  for  a  country  so  poor  as  Italy.  The  demands 
of  the  staff,  which  the  railway  administration  has  found  itself  power- 
less to  resist,  have,  in  eight  years,  1906  to  1913,  implied  an  additional 
expenditure  of  $18,330,440.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  staff 
increased  from  121,000  to  149,000,  equal  to  23  per  cent.  Per  kilo- 
meter of  road  worked  there  were  9.3  men  at  the  earlier  dates  and 
10.9  at  the  later.  But  while  numbers  increased  23  per  cent,  cost  in- 
creased 57  per  cent :  in  other  words,  the  average  wage  per  employee 
increased  27  per  cent. 

The  gross  receipts  rose  in  the  eight  years  from  $78,724,416  to 
$120,595,000,  or  well  over  50  per  cent,  while  the  length  of  line 
operated  remained  practically  unchanged.  Per  train-mile  the  in- 
crease was  from  $1.41  to  $1.63  or  about  16  per  cent.  With  much 
greater  density  of  traffic  and  a  considerable  increase  in  earnings  per 
train-mile,  one  would  naturally  have  expected  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  operating  ratio,  once  road  and  rolling  stock  had  been 
brought  into  gnod  order.  But  the  opposite  has  been  tlie  case.  In  the 
first  year  of  nationalization  the  operating  ratio  was  73.4;  in  no  sub- 
sequent year  has  it  fallen  below  79.5  per  cent ;  and  for  the  three  years 
1911-19i3  it  averaged  84.4  per  cent.  Each  year  shows  a  substantial 
advance  in  operating  costs  over  the  year  preceding  it.  The  figure  in 
the  first  year  of  the  periotl  was  $57,885,600;  in  the  last  it  is  $102,- 
264.560.  an  iqcrease  of  over  78  per  cent. 

The  final  result  is  that,  whereas  in  the  financial  year  1906-7  the 
railways  paid  over  to  the  treasurv  $9,796,366  as  a  reltirn  on  a  capital 
of  $1,091,404,045.  which  is  rouglily  1  per  cent,  in  the  last  year  they 
only  returned  $5,402,656  on  a  capital  that  meanwhile  had  risen  lo 
$1,374,975,952,  which  is  i-oughly  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  1909  to  raise  the 'rates,  but  the  ministry  failed  to  carry 
their  proposals  and  went  out  of  office. 

How  far  the  Italian  Government  is  satisfied  with  the  existing 
situation  may  be  judged  from  a  significant  fact  which  has  not 
hitherto  i-ecei'ved  the  publicity  which  it  merits.    In  at  least  two  ca<«s 
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just  before  the  war  concessions  had  been  granted  to  a  private  enter- 
prise which  was  to  take  over  (i  portion  of  the  existing  State  railway, 
to  build  an  extension  with  the  help  of  substantial  State  subsidies, 
and  then  work  on  its  own  account  both  sections  as  one  undertaking. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  railways  beine  constructed  by 
the  State  because  private  enterprise  refused  to  unoertake  the  task 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Australasian  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Australasian  population  is  of  pure  British  stock,  and  when  the 
necessity  of  railway  building  became  manifest,  as  true  Britishers 
they  naturally  expected  private  enterprise  to  undertake  the  task. 
But  local  capital  was  scant  and  England  was  far  away.  Moreover, 
Australasia  was  in  the  throes  of  the  gold  fever  resulting  from  the 
discovery  of  the  rich  fields  of  Ballarat  and  Bendigo.  And  such 
local  capital  as  was  available  was  not  likely  to  be  put  into  railway 
enterprise  to  earn  a  possible  5  per  cent  when  the  gold  fields  offered 
prosi>ects  of  a  fortune  in  a  few  months.  And  accordingly  as  the 
need  of  railroads  was  imperative,  the  governments  of  the  separate 
colonies  borrowed  money  on  their  own  credit  and  set  to  work  to  con- 
struct their  own  State  railway  systems.  Once  embarked  on  such 
ownership  they  have  never  gone  back  from  it.  Certain  local  lines 
have  from  time  to  time  been  built  by  private  capital,  but  they  have 
never  been  important.  On  the  one  hand  neither  local  nor  English 
capital  has  been  overanxious  to  go  into  the  business,  and  on  the 
other  the  State  railways  have  been  jealous  of  interference  by  private 
companies.  Speaking  broadly,  the  seven  separate  States  which 
make  up  Australasia  have  among  them  over  20,000  mUes  of  railway 
owned  and  worked  by  the  respective  governments.  And  it  must 
be  frankly  said  that  public  opinion  is  entirely  in  favor  of  this  sys- 
tem. No  proposal  to  divest  the  States  of  their  ownersliip  would  be 
listened  to  for  a  moment.  And.  having  regard  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  State  socialism  has  been  carried  further  in  Australia  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  this  is  not  surprising. 

Whether  the  Australian  public  are  really  competent  to  judge  how 
far  they  have  got  a  good  bargain  may  be  illustrated  by  tlie  following 
anecdote:  Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  railway  man  went  from 
America  to  assume  the  post  of  chief  commissioner— in  other  words, 
president — of  one  of  the  most  important  Australian  State  systems. 
After  he  hnd  been  in  charge  for  a  year  or  two  he  sent  to  a  railway 
friend  at  home  statistics  showing  the  improvements  and  economies 
effected  under  his  management.  The  friend,  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt,  pointed  out  that  the  figures  furnished  did  not  include  the 
ton-miles  of  traffic,  and  therefore  neither  receipts  nor  cost  could  be 
worked  out  on  a  ton-mileage  basis,  and  asked  whether  it  was  possible 
that  H  railway  man  accustomed  to  American  methods  failed  to  keep 
statistical  records  in  this  form.  The  answer  was. in  effect, as  follows: 
"  I  have  the  ton-mileage  figures.  I  dare  not  publish  them.  If  I  did 
publish  them  fhey  woidd  show  a  ton-mile  rate  so  excessive,  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries  similarly  situated,  where  the  traffic  is 
mainly  in  agricultural  products  carried  long  distances,  that  public 
opinion  would  enforce  a  sweeping  reduction  in  rates  and  bankrupt 
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the  imdertaking."  It  may  be  added,  as  proving  that  the  chief  com- 
missioner in  question  had  good  reason  for  desiring  to  avoid  a  com- 
parison, that  two — New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia — out  ot 
the  seven  Australasian  State  railway  systems  do  publish  ton-mileage 
statistics.  They  show  ton-mile  earnings  of  2.20  cents  and  2.12  cents, 
respectively.  "The  corresponding  figure  for  the  private  railways  of 
Canada  is  0,75  cent,  and  for  the  private  railways  of  the  United  States 
0,738  cent. 

RUSSIA.  AUSTRIA,  AND  INDIA. 

Russia,  Austria,  and  India  may  be  grouped  together  as  three 
countries  where  a  mixed  system  of  State  and  private  ownership 
pre%'ails.  They  are  all  alike  in  the  fact  that  political,  and  especially 
military,  reasons  compelled  the  State  to  mate  railways  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  was  not  prepared  to  undertake.  They  are  alike,  too, 
in  the  fact  that  the  tedency  has  swayed  back  and  forth  as  between 
State  and  private  ownership.  Austria  at  one  time  sold  to  private 
companies  a  number  of  railways  that  had  been  built  by  the  State. 
Nowadays,  having  bought  most  of  them  back  again,  it  owns  80  per 
cent  of  the  total.  One  incident  of  the  transfer  deserves  to  be  related. 
The  Kaiser  Ferdinand  Nordbahn  was  an  old  and  very  rich  company. 
Its  dividend  for  the  previous  five  years  had  averaged  over  12  per 
cent.  It  was  taken  over  in  1906.  In  1910  the  president  of  the  Aus- 
trian Chamber  of  Deputies  described  the  result  as  follows: 

"We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  State  taking  over  the  rail- 
ways, but  if  we  had  been  able  to  foresee  the  results  of  the  manage- 
ment I  assure  you  we  would  have  hesitated  a  little  longer.  We  are 
still  in  favor  of  the  principle,  but  it  does  seem  to  us  that  our  Govern- 
ment has.performed  a  remarkable  feat'when  it  has  succeeded  in  cre- 
ating a  deficit  on  the  Northern  Railway,  The  Government  have 
enlisted  an  army  of  new  employees;  they  have  gone  mnch  too  far 
in  the  reduction  of  hoiirs  of  labor:  instead  of  commercial  manage- 
ment they  have  appointed  lawyers  to  posts  that  require  business  men 
or  experts:  they  have  established  an  entirely  impracticable  biireao- 
cracv.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  deficit  of 
$25,000,000.  There  would  he  no  deficit  at  all  if  the  return  from  oar 
railways  were  that  which  it  ought  to  be.  I  repeat  that  absolnt« 
imbecility  has  chamcterized  the  taking  over  of  our  railways.  We 
must  introduce  business  ideas  into  the  Government  service," 

Bussia,  too,  has  not  only  bnilt  State  railways  but  taken  over  pri- 
vate railways.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  private  enterprise,  subsidized  and  closelv  controlled 
by  the  Government,  which  fit  the  present  time  owns  and  works  trro- 
thirds  of  the  whole  mileflffe.  In  India  several  of  the  most  important 
lines  were  built  by  private  enterprise,  with  State  euaranties  of  divi- 
dend for  a  short,  term.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  when  thpse  railways 
passed  into  the  hands  of  (he  State,  they  were  leased  back  to  the  old 
companies  as  operating  contractors.  At  the  moment  of  writing  an 
exhaustive  inveistieation  is  proceedinff,  which  seems  likelv  to  result 
in  the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy  for  the  whole  country.  British 
merchants  in  India  are  apparently  strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
private  companies.    Indian  native  opinion  appears,  so  fiir  as  it  is 
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vocal,  to  be  in  favor  of  State  ownership,  the  reason  bein^  that  it  is 
thought  that  Indian  ideas  would  have  more  influence  on  the  policy 
of  a  Government  department  on  the  spot  than  on  that  of  a  board 
of  directors  sitting  in  London.  This  last  argument  raises  a  point,  the 
importance  of  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  cases  of  Belgium 
a.nd  Switzerland.  Evidently  the  argument  against  private  ownership 
is  stronger  where  the  capital  is  foreign  than  where  it  is  found  within 
the  country  itself. 

A  point  of  importance  should  here  be  noted.  It  is  true  that  the 
Austrian  Government,  40  years  ago  divested  itself  of  its  railway 
property.  The  Italian  Government  divested  itself  of  the  operation 
though  not  of  the  ownership  as  lately  as  1885.  More  recently,  Bra- 
zil— as  also  other  less  important  States  in  South  America,  Guatemala 
and  Nicaragua — have  handed  over  some  or  all  of  their  railways  to 
private  companies.  But,  speaking  broadly,  it  is  safe  to  say — sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  possibility  of  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium to  be  referred  to  later — that  nowadays,  a  decision  of  a  nation  to 
acquire  its  railways  is  irrevocable.  This  may  be  taken  as  proving — it 
has  often  asserted  that  it  does  prove — that  no  nation  having  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  State  ownersliip  ever  desires  to  go  back  on  its 
decision.  But  the  argument  cuts  also  the  other  way.  If  the  decision 
be  irrevocable,  and  modem  railway  history  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
is,  it  is  also  well  to  be  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  the  right  decision  be- 
fore making  it. 


One  country,  small  but  not  unimportant,  has  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned.  In  Holland,  though  some  of  the  most  important  lines 
were  built  by  the  State,  the  operation  has  always  been  wholly  in 
private  hands.  For  many  years  there  were  in  Holland  three  prin- 
cipal companies,  the  State  Railway  Co.,  the  Holland  Co.,  and  the 
Dutch  Rhenish  Co.  In  1890  the  Dutch  Government  made  a  new 
departure.  It  bought  up  all  the  lines  which  it  did  not  own  and  it 
then  apportioned  the  whole  system  anew  between  two  companies 
representing,  respectively,  the  old  State  Railway  and  the  Holland 
companies,  m  such  a  manner  that  each  company  had  access  to  every 
important  town  in  competition  with  the  other.  This  system,  which 
presumably  was  patterned  on  the  Italian  system  of  1885,  has  been  in 
existence  ever  since.  In  1908  a  motion  in  Parliament  in  favor  of 
nationalization  was  brought  forward  and  defeated.  A  parliamentary 
commission  to  investigate  the  question  was  subsequently  appointed 
and  reported  unfavorably.  The  public  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  the  passenger  service  appears  to  travelers  ex- 
ceedingly good,  but  the  financial  result  to  the  State  is  not  over  satis- 
factory-. That,  however,  is  perhaps  unavoidable.  Holland  is  inter- 
sected everj-where  by  rivers  and  canals,  which  have  to  be  kept  open 
for  drainage  purposes,  and  they  carrj-  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  traffic  of 
the  country  and  of  the  German  through  traffic.  The  railways  there- 
fore have  to  depend  for  a  livelihood  in  the  main  on  passenger  and 
high-class  freight.  What  bulk  freight  they  get,  they  can  only  get  at 
exreedingly  low  rates. 

One  further  point  may  be  here  noted.  A  suggestion  has  from  time 
to  time  been  put  forward  in  various  countries  where  the  system  of 
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private  ownership  prevails  that  the  Government  should  purchase  one 
or  more  of  the  private  undertakings  and  should  run  it.  partly  as  a 
pattern  to  be  followed  and  partly  as  a  regulating  force  to  control 
the  rates  charged  on  the  private  railways  alongside.  Some  such  idea 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  recent  papers  published  in  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  W,  W,  Cook.  The  idea  has  never  been  carried  into 
practical  effect.  It  is  hardly  likely  to  be  seriously  taken  up  now- 
adays in  any  country,  and  imder  the  circumstances  criticism  is 
evidently  superfluous. 


The  railway  history  of  France  stands  by  itself.    Nowhere  is  the 

fassion  for  logic  and  the  love  of  symmetry  which  distingui.sh  the 
rench  genius  better  exemplified  than  in  tlie  historj'  of  the  French 
railway  system.  The  ground  plan  of  the  policy  which,  broadly 
speaking,  France  has  followed  ever  since,  was  laid  down  in  a  law 
passed  as  long  ago  as  1842.  There  were  important  developments 
after  the  world  crisis  in  1857,  and  again  in  1878.  And  on  January  1, 
1909,  the  Government  by  taking  over  one  of  the  six  great  sA-stems, 
the  Western,  upset  the  symmetry  of  the  original  plan.  But  with  this 
exception  through  the  whole  history  the  original  plan  has  stood 
firm.  The  whole  country  was  divided  up  among  six  ^eat  companies, 
five  of  which  radiate  from  Paris,  and  the  sixth,  the  Midi,  serves  the 
extreme  south  and  southwest.  The  development  of  the  railway  net- 
work has  been  systematic  from  the  outset;  trunk  lines  first,  then 
important  branches,  then  the  less  important  ones,  and  finally  in 
recent  years  a  considerable  development  of  light  secondarj"  lines. 
Throughout,  the  State  has  guided,  subsidized,  and  controlletl.  Each 
company  has  a  monopoly  or  its  own  district.  So  far  as  possible  the 
points  where  the  great  systems  meet  are  arranged  not  as  in  Holland, 
or  formerly  in  Italy,  at  the  great  towns,  but  precisely  at  the  points 
of  least  importance  from  a  traffic  standpoint.  Where  traffic  is  un- 
avoidably competitive,  as,  for  instance,  from  Paris  to  central  Switzer- 
land, which  can  be  reached  either  by  the  Eastern  or  by  the  Paris  & 
Lyons  Eailway,  arrangements  are  deliberately  made  to  prevent  com- 
petition. The  Government  controls  all  rates  and  fares  chai^d  and 
all  services  given,  and  the  Government  approves  not  merely  of  pools 
but  of  agreements  by  which  shippers  attempting  to  consign  traffic 
by  the  route  by  which  railway  companies  nave  agreed  the  traffic 
shall  not  flow  are  deliberately  penalized  by  higher  rates.  At  a  later 
stage  of  this  paper  more  must  be  said  of  the  work  which  the  French 
railways  have  done,  and  reasons  will  be  given  to  show  that  the  French 
private  companies  have  served  their  public  at  least  as  well  as  the 
Prussian  State  railways  have  served  theirs.  But  it  belongs  here  to 
deal  with  the  history  and  the  results  of  the  nationalization  of  the 
Western  Railway  eight  years  ago. 

For  more  than  30  years  the  French  Government  have  owned  and 
worked  a  system  of  lines  in  the  central  west  of  France.  This  sj-stem 
wjis  not  inconsiderable  in  mileage  (1,844  miles),  but  its  district  was 
purely  agricultural  and  its  traffic  scant.  It  only  reached  Paris  over 
the  lines  of  the  private  companies,  and  even  when  it  served  important 
towns  such  as  Xantes  and  Bordeaux,  it  only  served  them  by  inferior 
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routes.  The  financial  results  were  very  unsatisfactory — ^the  operating 
ratio  over  a  series  of  years  ranged  between  72  and  83  per  cent — ^but 
in  some  respects,  as,  for  instance,  admitting  third-class  passengers  on 
all  express  trains,  it  gave  to  the  public  advantages  which  the  private 
companies  did  not  give. 

Among  the  great  companies  much  the  weakest  financially  was  the 
western.  A  large  portion  of  its  mileage  was  in  Brittany,  one  of  the 
poorest  districts  of  the  countn".  It  did  serve  tlie  town  of  Rouen  and 
the  very  important  port  of  Havre,  but  the  canalization  of  the  Seine 
diverted  from  the  railway  a  large  proportion  of  the  valuable  mer- 
chandise traffic  between  Havre  and  Paris.  The  French  Government 
guarantees  the  dividend  on  the  shares  of  all  the  French  railway  com- 
panies, and  year  after  year  the  French  Government  had  to  find  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  dividend  to  the  western  shareholders.' 

Further,  large  new  capital  expenditure  was  needed,  especially  to 
cope  with  the  enormous  passenger  traffic  of  the  company  in  the  sub- 
tirbs  of  Paris.  How  lieavy  that  traffic  is  anybody  who  remembers 
the  St.  Lazare  station  in  Paris  will  know.  The  necessary  capital 
could  not  be  raised  without  Government  approval ;  and  Government 
approval,  owing  to  strong  parliamentary  opposition,  could  not  be 
obtained.  Meanwhile  the  service  was  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
the  equipment  was  on  its  last  legs.  Something  had  to  be  done.  Once 
more  the  knot  that  could  not  be  untied  was  cut.  And  as  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1909,  the  Government  exercised  its  rights  under  the  conces- 
sion, and  took  over  the  railway,  continuing  to  pay  the  guarant«ed 
dividend  to  the  shareholders  in  the  form  of  an  annuity  running  till 
the  termination  of  the  concession. 

The  political  history  of  the  transfer  is  distinctly  interesting. 
The  employees  on  the  railway  itself  were  unanimously  in  its  favor. 
And,  as  subsequent  experience  proves,  with  good  reason.  And  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  of  socialist  sentiment  was 
thrown  on  the  same  side.  A  majority  was  secured  for  the  bill  in 
both  houses,  though  a  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
districts  served  by  the  railway  voted  against  it.  The  bill  passed 
the  Chamber  in  December,  1906.  But  it  was  hung  up  in  the  Senate 
for  18  months  till  June,  1908,  and  finally  only  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  3  votes,  after  M.  Clemenceau,  who  was  prime  minister  at 
the  time,  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  unless  the  bill  was 
passed  he  would  resign.  And  much  as  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
disliked  nationalization,  at  the  moment  they  disliked  the  resignation 
of  M.  Clemenceau  even  more.  It  may  further  be  added  that  accord- 
ing to  the  French  custom  the  opinion  of  all  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce In  the  country,  which  are  statutory  bodies,  was  invited  on  the 
measure,  and  that  not  one  single  town  of  more  than  third-rate 
importance  reported  in  its  favor. 

>  It  sbonld  be  notnJ  tbat  only  10  per  mut  of  tbe  total  Frmch  railwar  coital  la  Id  tbe 
form  of  ahares  ;  00  per  c«nl  1b  In  tbe  fonii  of  bonds  wblcb  praclicallr.  tbouih  not  rormelly, 
are  guaranteed  by  tne  Freni^Ii  OoTernment,  The  dlTidend  on  the  afaares,  therefore,  though 
largp  in  percentage — it  rantces  from  7  per  oeut  oa  the  Wpatrni  and  the  Eastern,  and  10 


„  ,Je  other  compaolea.  to  13  per  cent  on  the  Norther-      ._   , 

In   total  amount.     Broadij  speaking,   tlie  companlpH  other   than   the   We8^ 
a  earn  their  dlTldt^arlit  Id  normal  tlmra  without  Stale  belp. 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  STATE  OPEEATION  IN  mANCE, 

Here  in  broad  outline  is  the  story  of  the  result  of  the  transfer.' 
In  the  five  years,  1904-1908,  before  the  transfer  the  gross  receipts 
rose  steadily  from  $37,084,000  to  $42,145,000.  In  the  five  subse- 
quent years,  1909-1913  (the  war  upset  entirely  the  figures  for  1914), 
the  gross  receipts  rose  from  $42,333,000  to  $48,701,000,  a  slightly 
greater  rate  of  increase.  In  the  five  years  before  the  transfer  the  op- 
erating expenses  rose  from  $20,796,0(X)  to  $28,388,000,  this  last  figore 
being  unduly  inflated  by  the  fact  that  from  the  date  the  chamber 
voted  the  acquisition  of  the  railway  the  staff  became  entirely  de- 
moralized. The  first  vear  after  the  acquisition  the  operating  ex- 
penses were  $30,304,000.  The  next  year  they  were  $34,921,000,  "and 
the  year  after  $39,454,000.  In  1912  they  had  reached  $41,800,000. 
and  for  1913  they  fell  back  to  $41,478,000.  In  other  words,  to  earn 
a  net  revenue  increased  by  31  per  cent  the  operating  expenses  in- 
creased bv  100  per  cent.  The  net  revenue  was  never  below  $12,- 
757,000  iii  the  worst  year  of  company  rule.  It  fell  to  $5,352,000 
after  the  Government  had  been  in  possession  four  years.  The  oper- 
ating ratio,  which  had  risen  from  56,4  to  67.8  under  the  companv. 
was  for  the  next  five  years  as  follows :  72.7,  79.9,  87,  89.4,  and  S5± 
It  is  fair  here  to  make  a  qualification.  The  operating  ratio  had  gone 
up  on  all  the  French  railways  between  the  two  periods.    It  averaged 

50.3  for  the  other  five  great  companies  for  the  years  1905  and  1906, 
and  58.4  for  the  two  years  1912  and  1918.    But  a  rise  from  50.3  to 

68.4  is  one  thing;  a  rise  from  56.4  to  89.4  is  qnite  another. 

A  main  argument  used  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  transfer  from 
the  company  to  the  State  was  that  the  company  never  did,  and  never 
could,  earn  its  guaranteed  dividend  in  full,  still  less  the  extra  divi- 
dend which  it  would  be  entitled  to  if  earned;  that  the  company  was 
accordingly  a  mere  caretaker  and  not  interested  in  financial  results, 
and  did  not  operate,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  operate  with 
economy.  The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  a  direct  interest 
in  operating  economically.  That  was  the  argument.  Here  are  the 
facts :  During  the  last  10  years  of  company  management  the  State 
had  to  pay  an  average  of  ^,894,280  a  year  to  meet  its  liability  under 
the  guaranty  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  net  operating  income. 
During  the  first  3  years  after  the  transfer  the  sums  it  had  to  find 
under  the  same  head  were  $6,753,320,  $8,875,792,  and  $14,934,484, 
respectively.    For  the  year  1913  the  figure  was  $14,752,237. 

Nor  do  these  deplorable  financial  results  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
service  to  the  public  was  absolutely  demoralized.  There  were  several 
very  serious  and  numerous  smaller  accidents,  and  the  staff  and  the 
puhlic  got  so  frightened  that  the  express  trains  on  the  main  line, 
already  the  slowest  in  France,  were  decelerated  down  to  a  timing 

<Tlie  llKitrea  gl-nm  above  are  from  oIBctal  sourcea.  The  Morr  to  idbIdIt  taken  fran  ib 
nnicle  br  PleiTe-Lvroj'-BeBUlleu.  blmself  a  Depaty.  Id  "Tba  StaU  In  i«UttaD  to  nil- 
WBTH."  (P.  B.  King  &  Ca..  London,  1912.)  B«e  bIbo  CalMD  In  "  Bern*  PolltlqiW  «t  nri» 
meotalre*'  Tor  NoTember,  1910;  December,  1911:  May,  J91B ;  and  May,  1914.  T»«  r»B- 
WBv  aeWBpapers  all  over  tbe  world  were  fuU  of  tbe  atory  In  1909  and  HibBeqiKnt  ytan. 

H.  Cataon,  an  engineer  bj  trslnlng.  waa  formerly  bead  of  the  railway  dep — ' '  "" 

the  ministry  of  pabllc  worka,  and  Is  now  Dreslde-'  -'  "--  — -■ •  •"• 

a  body  partly  eiecutlye  and  pai 


i  IB  now  prealdeDt  of  th«  section  of  tbe  conndl  of  fltala 

■tly  Judicial),  which  d«lB  w " 
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that  had  been  abandoned  &s  inadequate  in  1896.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  trains  were  suppressed  altogether.  Punctuality  went  to  tlie 
winds.  Commuters  on  the  system  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  were  com- 
pelled by  their  employers  to  live  elsewhere  because  of  the  unpunctu- 
ality  of  their  arrival  at  their  work.  As  for  the  service  in  general, 
one  figure  will  suffice.  Compensation  for  accidents,  loss,  and  dam- 
age averaged  some  $400,CX)0  or  $500,000  a  year  in  the  last  days  of  the 
company.  In  1911  the  figure  was  $2,045,291.  The  minister  of  pub- 
lic works  himself  publicly  criticized  the  State  administration  as  "  a 
frightful  fraud."  And  tne  Senate  passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
beginning :  "  The  deplorable  situation  of  the  Stat«  system,  the  inse- 
curity and  irregularity  of  its  workings" — 

M.  Leroy-Beanlieu  gives  the  reasons  for  the  "  deplorable  situation  " 
as  follows: 

In  the  Rent  pince,  it  it<  the  iibuw  of  formullBm  imd  r^l  tape,  with  aii  tlie 
deinys  wtilch  follow  and  wlilcti  are  directly  in  conflict  with  coinuiercinl  needs. 
In  tbe  second  place,  it  Ih  the  iack  of  Htuhlllty.  The  director  and  ali  the  clitefs 
of  tlie  service  ctiange  at  the  wili  of  the  mlnlstera,  whilst  in  the  private  companies 
the  higher  personnel  is  niaintnined  a  long  time.  fulfllllnK  the  same  functions. 
It  iB  nest  the  political  Influence  whlfh  enters  into  the  choice  and  advancement 
of  the  personnel.  It  ia,  lastly,  the  lacli  of  discipline  which  also  results  from 
tbe  political  InliueTice  at  work.  From  the  electoral  point  of  view,  the  lower 
staff,  being  much'more  numerons.  will  always  have  much  more  power  than  the 
superior  staff.  It  Is  always  on  the  side  of  the  former  that  many  deputies  will 
be  systematically  ranfied.  Above  all,  It  is  Impossible  to  be  at  once  controller  and 
controlled.  It  one  of  the  icreat  French  companies  under  private  management 
renders  poor  service,  the  public  opinion  Is  not  slow  to  move  the  public  power, 
and  as  this  has  the  means  to  brini;  pressure  indirectly  but  in  mtiny  ways  upon 
the  companies,  they  are  led  to  reform.  On  the  contrary,  when  complaints  are 
made  against  tbe  Ktate  Itself,  the  administration,  irresponsible,  does  not  listen. 
Rather,  it  seems  indignant  that  particular  individuals  or  even  large  associ- 
ations should  dare  to  find  that  all  Ik  not  perfect.  "  I  have  not  seen  witliout  a 
certain  astonlshnient,"  said  the  nilnlster  of  public  works  tn  the  chamber,  "  the 
chaml)ers  of  commerce  criticize  the  actions  of  the  State  in  its  (their)  reports 
uiHin  the  railways,"  The  siinie  minister  has  dlsmisseil  an  employee  from  his 
offlce  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  sectltm  of  a  passenger  line  which  emitted  pro- 
testation against  the  delays  on  tbe  western  State  service  In  the  Paris  suburbs. 
When  tlie  minister  was  reproached  in  the  Senate,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
do  the  same  again.  One  may  see  how  dangerous  to  tbe  liberty  of  citizens  the 
extension  of  the  industrial  regime  of  the  State  would  be,  where  the  nunil>er  of 
functionaries  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  where  they  would  no  longer 
have  tbe  right  to  complain. 

From  all  [)0intH  of  view  the  experience  of  State  railways  in  France  is  un- 
favorable, as  was  foreseen  by  all  those  who  had  reflected  upon  the  bad  results 
given  by  the  other  industrial  undertakings  of  the  State,  sudi  ns  the  telephones, 
matches,  and  many  others.  The  State,  above  ail  an  elective  administration,  can 
not  be  a  good  commercial  manager.  It  works  expensively,  and  is  powerless  be- 
fore Its  employees.  The  experience  which  we  liave  recently  gained  has  had  at 
least  one  result.  It  has  provoked  a  very  lively  movement,  not  only  against  the 
repurcliase  of  the  railways,  but  against  all  extension  of  State  industry.  This 
result  seems  to  me  fortunate.  I  liope  this  opinion  will  be  maintalne<l,  and  that 
not  only  we,  but  our  nelghiiors,  may  profit  by  the  lesson  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  I>eroy-Bea«lieu  gives  examples  of  what  has  happened  under 
the  various  heads.  "  As  for  foimalism  and  red  tape,"  on  the  eve  of 
the  handing  over  of  the  railway  to  the  State  there  were  1,526  em- 
ployees in  the  central  office.  Within  three  years  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  2,587.  "  The  single  service  of  the  accountant  general 
was  increased  by  70  persons  directly  after  the  repurchase."  And 
this  was  due  partly  to  political  pressure  and  partly  to  excessive  red 
tape.    For  example,  in  the  Caen  division  the  preparation  of  the  pay 
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::heets,  which  under  the  company  took  9  persons  3  days=27  d«js> 
under  the  State  administration  took  12  persons  6  days=72  days. 
"According  to  official  documents,  there  are  not  less  than  96  persons 
receiving  a  salary  of  more  than  $1,929.52  in  the  State  system"  as 
against  33  on  the  system  of  a  neighboring  company  of  much  the 
same  mileage,  but  with  much  higher  receipts.  In  the  five  yeara 
from  1908  to  1912 '  the  total  expenditure  increased  $10,573,770,  of 
which  $8,412,707  were  for  salaries  and  wages.  In  1908,  out  of  every 
$19.30  of  receipts,  the  company  paid  $7.24  in  salaries  and  wages. 
In  1912  this  figure  was  $9.70.  The  comparative  figure  for  the  five 
great  companies  is  only  $5.70.  In  1910,  per  $192,952  of  receipts,  the 
fetate  railways  employed  235  persons,  the  private  companies  174-. 

Again,  as  the  result  of  the  great  strike  of  October.  1910,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  voted  a  large  all-round  increase  in  the  wages  of  the 
staff.  Naturally,  the  staff  thought  there  were  shorter  cuts  to  in- 
creases of  wages  than  hard  work.  As  a  sample  of  want  of  ordinary 
business  management  on  the  financial  side,  the  budget  commission 
of  the  chamber  reported  that  it  could  not  draw  up  a  proper  estimate 
for  1912  from  lack  of  the  necessary  accounts.  "  Phe  statements  ad- 
dressed to  the  budget  commission  by  the  administration  were  mani- 
festly inaccurate.  •  •  •  The  great  part  of  the  statements  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  were  found  to  lack  any  sufficient  justifica- 
tion. Thus,  as  regards  the  expenditure  upon  personnel,  the  tables 
accompanying  the  statement  only  stated  the  numbers  of  workmen 
and  staff  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries  in  roimd  figures.  *  *  * 
We  wrote  for  further  statements,  more  particularly  the  numbers  of 
the  personnel.  •  *  *  The  minister  replied  (three  years  after  the 
railway  had  been  taken  over)  that  the  enumeration  of  employees 
had  not  yet  been  made.  *  *  *  This  example  suffices  to  show  the 
trust  that  may  be  placed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  budget  estinoate." 
This  is  not  the  opinion  of  an  outside  and  unfavorable  critic.  It  is 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  chamber  of  the  same  political  oom- 
plezion  as  its  predecessor,  which  voted  for  the  purchase,  based  upon 
a  draft  drawn  up  by  a  deputy  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  Stats 
ownership. 

One  stotT  given  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  so  striking  as  a  sample 
of  the  higbeS  quality  of  red  tape  that  it  deserves  to  be  gJTen  at 
length.  It  is  from  a  letter  of  a  station  master  read  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies : 

In  tbe  ttme  of  tbe  Western  Co.  we  station  masters  bad  orders  to.  use  dH 
rolling  stock  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  send  to  a  given  station  all  tbat  w« 
did  not  owrselves  require.  Under  the  State  all  Is  changed.  Every  Btatkn 
raaiiter  Is  forhltlden  to  lond  any  vragoa  without  the  orders  of  the  dlstribnttea 
bureau  of  tbe  district.  This  bureau  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  new  creation, 
specially  designed  for  tbe  purpose  of  finding  situntlons  for  so  many  mora 
bureaucrats.  Recently,  having  received  two  wagons  loaded  with  horseo.  ■coom- 
panled  by  an  order  to  send  these  wagons  to  Caen  after  they  were  unloaded.  I 
though  to  do  well  by  loading  in  these  two  wagons  200  sacks  of  grain,  which  Ind 
been  waiting  In  th«  sheds  for  several  days  to  go  to  Caen.  But,  alas.  I  did 
not  kno«'  tbe  bureau  of  distribution.  The  next  day  I  saw  my  two  wagvoa 
return,  and  I  received  at  the  same  time  an'  order  to  unload  thena.  I  wai 
reproved  into  the  bargain  for  excess  of  zeal.  I  had  to  obey  the  order.  Ttoi 
evening  I  sent  the  wagons  empty  to  Caen.  Next  day  I  received  two  others,  alao 
empty.  In  which  to  load  the  grain. 

■  iniS  U;tutCH  nil!  I'lidi;?!  rfllimalei  Dnt>'. 
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THE  LE880KS  OF  FOREIGN  EXPEBIBNCi:. 

Such  is  an  outline  history  of  the  introduction  of  State  ownership 
in  the  less  important  half  of  the  railway  world.  What  lessons  has 
it  to  teach  for  the  more  important  half — the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom?  Evidently  in  these  two  countries  it  will  not  be 
suggested  that  State  ownership  is  necessary  for  political  andmili- 
tar\'  reasons.  The  consciousness  of  political  unity  needs  here  no 
artificial  stimulus.  The  experience  of  England  since  the  present 
war  began  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent and  often  competing  private  companies  can  be  welded  to- 
gether at  a  moment's  notice  into  a  homogeneous  system  and  oper- 
ated from  the  moment  when  war  is  declar^,  with  absolute  success  as 
an  organic  whole,  under  public  control,  on  public  account,  for  the 
public  service. 

Nor  will  it  be  suggested  that  in  these  two  countries  private  enter- 
prise has  fallen  short  of  meeting  the  public  requirements.  On  the 
contrary,  that  England  is  adequately  provided  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  And  if,  as  is  doubtless  the  case,  the  United  States  still  need, 
and  will  continue  to  need,  fresh  railways  built,  past  experience,  which 
shows  that  in  no  other  countries  have  railways  oeen  pushed  so  boldly 
in  advance  of  population  as  in  the  States,  gives  ever^  reason  to 
suppose  that  private  enterprise  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide them.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the  country  which  comes 
next  in  this  respect  to  the  United  States — far  in  advance  of  the 
English  colonies  of  Australasia,  with  their  exclusively  State  systems, 
and  of  Kussia  or  India,  with  their  immixture  of  State  ownership — is 
Argentina,  also  a  country  wholly  developed,  till  quite  recently,  by 
private  companies. 

Railway  history  conclusively  refutes  the  idea  that  State  owner- 
ship promotes  railway  development.  If  we  consider  countries  where 
the  railways  are  already  making  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital, 
what  do  we  find?  Belgium  has  notoriously  failed  to  keep  its  rail- 
ways abreast  of  its  rapidly  growing  trade.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  for  a  generation  past  forced  the  enormous  coal 
and  iron  traffic  of  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and  Westphalia  on  to  the 
waterways  by  refusing  to  build  the  new  lines  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  traffic  by  land.  American  shippers  sometimes  complain 
of  shortage  of  equipment.  But  these  complaints  in  times  of  worst 
congestion  are  not  more  bitter  than  those  which  go  up  regularly 
every  autumn  from  the  coal  operators  of  the  Euhr  Kevier,  the 
most  important  coal  field  in  Prussia.  In  Australia  the  managements 
of  the  Government  railways  have  boldly  defended  themselves  in 
times  of  bad  congestion  by  claiming  that  the  railways  can  not  afford 
to  keep  sufficient  equipment  to  cope  with  maximum  demand.  In 
the  great  Empire  of  India,  with  a  teeming  population  of  315,000,000 
spread  over  an  area  nearly  two-thirds  that  of  the  United  States, 
a  population  which  though  very  poor  is  also  very  industrious,  there 
are  only  some  3fi.000  miles  of  railway.  That  more  railways  and  im- 
provements of  existing  railways  are  urgently  needed  is  admitted  on 
all  hands.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  they  would  pav  their  way.  But 
the  Government  refuses  to  allow  private  capital  a  free  hand.  A 
private  company  may  build  branches  as  feeders  of  the  existing  trunk 
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lines  on  strictly  regulated  terms.  But  that  is  all.  And  yet  the 
Government  itself  can  only  find  a  few  million  pounds  per  annum  for 
a  work  in  which  scores  of  millions  could  be  profitably  emploved. 
The  Dominion  of  South  Africa.,  with  a  white  population  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  has  a  State  railway  system  of  some  8,000  miles.  In 
the  much  newer  territory  of  Rhodesia,  alongside,  company  enterprise 
has  alreadv  provided  2,000  miles  of  railway  for  the  service  of  a  white 
population  of  32,000. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  A  railway  company  exists  for  a  single  end. 
If  an  extension  offers  reasonable  prospect  of  financial  success,  and 
if  capital  can  be  raised  on  reasonable  terms,  a  company  will  always 
build  it.  Even  if  success  is  problematical,  ambition  and  the  desair 
to  forestall  a  possible  intruder  will  usually  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
a  forward  policy.  But  a  finance  minister  is  in  quite  a  different  posi- 
tion. Calls  upon  him  for  money  come  in  from  a  dozen  different  direc- 
tions. The  army,  the  nav'y,  education,  irrigation  schemes,  social  bet- 
terment, and  50  things  more,  all  press  their  rival  claims.  The  muiey 
is  limited.  New  taxes  do  not  conduce  to  popularity.  The  budget 
has  to  be  made  to  balance,  and  the  railways  go  short  like  all  the  other 
claimants. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States  has,  it 
must  be  admitted,  shown  that,  under  present  conditions,  private 
capital  is  not  being  found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  estensions  and 
improventents  which  are  urgently  necessary.  And  it  has  been  argued 
therefore  that  the  State  will  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  rescue  by 
taking  over  the  private  undertakings  bodily.  But  this  is  scarcely 
practical  politics.  To  suppose  that  serious  statesmen  would,  for  th^ 
reason  only,  decide  on  a  step  so  serious  as  railway  nationalization,  is 
to  suppose  the  impossible.  Taking  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles 
of  railway,  with  $16,000,000,000  net  capital  and  over  1,800,000  em- 
ployees, may  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing ;  but  it  is  imdoubtedlj  i 
step  the  seriousness  of  which  can  hardly  oe  exaggerted.  To  com- 
pare it  in  importance  with  the  alternative  of  allowing  the  existing 
companies  to  raise,  their  rates  by  an  average  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile. 
which  would  make  all  the  difference  between  poverty  and  affluence. 
would  be  almost  farcical. 

The  argument  for  State  ownership  in  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Kingdom  can  therefore  be  based  only  on  the  claim  that  the 
substitution  of  Government  for  private  ownership  of  the  existing 
lines  would,  on  the  whole,  secure  better  public  service.  A  dis- 
tinguished English  authority.  Sir  George  Gibb,  has,  in  fact,  put 
the  question  precisely  on  these  lines.  He  has  contended  that,  in 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  at  least,  it  was  entirely  right  that  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  the  railway  system  should  be  left  to 
private  enterprise.  Private  enterprise  is,  he  thinks,  bolder;  com- 
panies  are  more  flexible,  more  ready  to  take  risks,  and  to  try  experi- 
ments in  new  methods  than  any  State  organization  could  be.  More- 
over— and  the  importance  of  the  point  will  not  be  lost  on  anyone 
who  remembers  that  the  bulk  of  the  American  railways  have  at  one 
time  or  other  passed  through  a  receiver's  hands,  and  that  some  W 
per  cent  of  their  share  capital  receives  no  dividend — if  a  company 
improvidently  or  unwisely  invests  its  capital  in  a  nonpaving  propo- 
sition, while  private  individuals  lose  their  money,  the  public  is  unin- 
jured.   Capital  borrowed  on  credit  of  the  State  is  a  permanent  bur- 
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den  on  the  country  as  a  whole,  whether  or  no  it  earns  any  net  revenue 
to  pay  the  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  once  the  system  is  created 
and  substantially  finislied,  Sir  George  Gibb,  in  the  paper  referred  to, 
considered  it  an  open  question  whether  state  or  private  ownership  and 
management  should  be  preferred. 

COST  OF  RAISING  CAPITAL, 

It  is  this  question,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  to  consider.  It  is 
commonly  claimed,  as  one  of  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  State, 
that  it  can  raise  capital  more  cheaply  than  any  private  company. 
And  the  claim  is  not  without  substance.  But  the  advantage  is  not 
great.  The  market  value  of  United  States  bonds  can  not  be  con- 
pared  with  that  of  first-class  railway  mortgage  bonds,  because  of  the 
fictitious  value  attached  to  the  former  for  bankers'  purposes.  But  in 
England  over  a  series  of  years — though  here,  too,  consols  have  to 
.some  extent  had  an  artificial  value — the  interest  on  first-class  railway 
debentures  has  averaged,  perhaps,  half  of  1  per  cent  above  the  in- 
terest obtainable  on  Government  obligations.  At  the  moment  of 
writing,  while  the  English  Government  is  borrowing  on  short-term 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  first -class  railway  debentures  are  still 
selling  on  the  basis  of  less  than  5  per  cent  yield.  And  it  is  only  the 
first-charge  securities  of  railway  companies  which  can  fairly  be  com- 
pared with  the  Government  stocks,  for  the  income  return  on  junior 
securities,  more  especially  common  stock,  includes  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable allowance  for  insurance  against  risk.  Averaging  the  return 
on  all  capital  invested  in  a  successful  private  company,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  considerably  higher  than  the  return  paid  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  an  equal  amount  of  Government  railway  stock.  But  the 
Oovernment  stock  would  unquestionably  include  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  spent  on  railways  not  producing  any,  or  only  an 
inadequate,  income,  which  capital,  as  has  already  been  said,  would 
have  been  in  the  case  of  a  private  company  either  written  down  in 
market  valuation  or,  it  may  oe,  written  off  entirely. 

ECONOMY  IN  USE  OF  CAPrPAL, 

Further,  though  a  saving  of  perhaps  half  of  1  per  cent  in  interest 
is  not  unimportant  when  the  capital  is  reckoned  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars, it  may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  a  greater  propor- 
tional increase  in  the  capital  itself.  Is  this  likely  to  be  the  case? 
It  is  certainly  the  common  belief  of  ninety-nine  business  men  out 
of  a  hundred,  both  in  America  and  in  England,  that  the  Govern- 
ment gets  less  value  for  its  money  than  a  private  trader.  So  far 
as  it  IS  possible  to  compare  one  country  as  a  whole  with  another, 
it  certainly  looks  as  if  this  belief  were  justified  in  railway  experi- 
ence. The  railroads  of  the  United  States  were  capitalizeo  in  1915 
(deducting  intercorporate  ownership)  at  $66,447  per  mile.  The 
State"  railroads  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  were  capitalized 
at  $77,253  and  $65,774  per  mile,  respectively.'    It  must  be  admitted 

■The  co«t  per  mile  if  tbp  railways  In  tbp  ottn^r  AuBtmlsBlaa  colonlFa,  and  also  Id  tbe 
Cape  of  Rood  Hopp.  Is  mirch  lower  than  In  New  South  Wk1«  and  Victoria.  But  they  are 
all.  with  one  partial  picepllon,  narrow-Rauge  llaea,  and  can  not  be  compaj-pd  with  the 
American  railroads.  Ttie  coat  of  tbe  Canadian  prWat^  roads  la  very  much  ibe  same  aa 
tbe  AmericaD  avpraae.  Tbi-  msl  of  the  .Nalloanl  TraDgcoallupntal  railway  recenUy  roD- 
atructMl  by  Uie  Canadian  Government  was  eatlmatetl  to  be  $30,083.     It  has  actaally  coat 
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that  the  Australian  roads,  whose  construction  engineers  had  been 
brought  up  to  regard  England  standards  as  iinivei-sally  applicable. 
are  more  substantially  and  expensively  built  than  many  of  tne  west- 
em  roads  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
figure  includes  the  trunk-line  railroads  of  the  East,  with  a.  standard 
01  construction  and  a  mass  of  equipment  to  which  the  Australian 
roads  can  offer  no  analogy.  On  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  two 
things.  If  an  experienced  railway  man  came  to  America  for  tba 
first  time  and  maae  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  United  States 
railroads,  he  would  marvel  when  told  that  so  magnificent  a  machine 
had  been  built  up  at  a  capital  cost  of  only  $66,447  per  mile.  If  u 
English  or  an  American  business  man,  fortined  oy  the  experts 
opinion,  were  asked  whether  he  thou^t  his  own  Government  could 
have  carried  out  the  work  as  cheaply,  it  is  equally  certain  what  his 
answer  would  be. 

Summing  up.  then,  the  subject  of  capital  cost,  it  would  appear 
that  whereas  on  the  one  hand  the  State  can  obtain  its  capital  some- 
what cheaper,  on  the  other  hand  private  enterprise  makes  each  dollar 
of  capital  go  further.  And  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage 
may  fairly  be  set  off,  the  one  against  the  other. 

QUAUTT  AND  COST  OF  SERVICE. 

The  vital  question,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  construction  and 
capital  cost,  out  with  the  day-to-day  working  of  the  actual  existing 
system.  Will  the  public  on  the  whole  get  better  services  or  lower 
rates,  or  possibly  both  these  advantages  f  On  this  question  there  is  a 
mass  of  accumulated  information  that  may  help  to  an  answer.  But 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  fair  comparison  between  one  country  and 
another  is  exceedingly  great.  National  customs  differ  widely.  To 
give  one  striking  instance:  The  average  American  railway  changes 
Its  passengers  2  cents  a  mile,  and  admittedly  makes  no  profit  'Ine 
East  Indian  Railway  charges  4  mills  and  makes  a  handsome  profit, 
because  the  Bengali  ryot  is  content  to  travel  under  conditions  of  speed 
and  accommodation  and  convenient  frequency  of  service  which  Imply 
reductions  in  operating  costs  more  than  counterbalancing  the  fivefold 
reduction  of  charge.  And  even  the  4  mills  rate  is  a  much  larger  tax 
on  the  income  of  the  ryot  than  the  2-c8nt  rate  is  upon  that  of  the 
American  laborerj  etc.  ^Yhat  shall  be  said?  Would  it  be  reasonable 
to  say  that,  all  thmgs  considered,  the  passenger  fares  in  America  are 
really  lower  than  those  in  Bengal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Bengal 
a  man  can  travel  5  miles  at  the  price  of  1  mile  in  the  StatesI  Must 
it  not  be  acknowledged  that,  where  conditions  are  so  absolutely  differ* 
ent,  one  can  not  really  compare  but  can  only  contrast? 

If  comparisons  are  to  be  of  value  they  must  be  made  where  con> 
ditions  are,  if  not  similar— that  we  shall  never  find — at  least  as  simi- 
lar as  may  be.  This  much  seems  clear.  Given  two  countries  in  which 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  where  the  quality  of  railway  service  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  also,  the  country  in  which  the  rates  charged  are 
the  lower  is  the  country  best  sensed  by  its  railways.  If  a  country, 
where  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  low,  obtains  the  same  quality 
of  service  at  a  substantially  lower  rate  than  is  charged  in  countries 
where  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  high,  where,  in  other  words, 
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ordinary  commodities  are  cheap,  thee  surely  that  coimtry  has  an  ez- 
ceptionally  efficient  railway  service.  Tried  by  this  test,  how  does  the 
United  States  stand! 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  freight  rates  of  the 
United  States  are  out  and  away  lower  than  those  of  any  countiy 
with  which  comparison  can  reasonably  be  made.  The  figures  of  the 
average  receipts  per  ton-mile  for  Germany  and  France  are  nearly 
double  those  for  America,  1.87  and  1.30  per  ton-mile,  respectively, 
as  against  0.738  cent.'  And  all  the  other  countries  of  western 
Europe,  except  Belgium,  are  higher  than  France.  The  Belgian  rate 
is  1.13  cents.  As  we  get  toward  the  east,  rates  fall.  In  Russia  the 
average  is  0.91,  in  Japan  0.87,  and  finally  in  India  it  gets  down  to 
0.74  cent,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  American  figure. 

The  reason  why  oriental  rates  are  low  is  obvious.  Roughly,  half 
the  cost  of  railway  operation  is  direct  labor  cost.  And  in  Japan  a 
railway  employee  earns  a  dime,  and  in  India  a  nickel,  where  in 
America  he  earns  a  doUar.  Why,  then,  are  not  the  rates  stiU  lower! 
Because  it  needs  many  orientals  to  do  the  work  of  one  American, 
with  his  efficient  methods  and  his  labor-saving  appliances.  To  give 
one  instance,  railway  embankments  in  India  were  till  quite  recently, 
and  probably  are  still,  constructed  by  gangs  of  coolies  running  to 
and  fro  with  small  baskets  of  earth  upon  their  heads. 

But  let  us  leave  India  aside.  Once  more  it  is  a  contrast  and  not 
a  comparison.  Confining  ourselves  to  Europe,  we  may  say  broadly 
that  it  costs  as  much  to  move  a  ton  1  mile'in  Europe  as  to  move  it 
2  miles  in  America.  And  when  all  allowances  have  been  made  for 
circumstances  tending  to  make  European  business  more  expensive  to 
handle — short  hauls,  more  diversified  loads,  higher  cost  of  coal,  etc. — 
the  100  per  cent  difference  in  rate  is  so  great  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  a  lar^  part  of  it  must  be  due  to  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  American  railway. 

PRUSSIA  COUPARBD  WITH  UNnTD  STATES, 

The  European  country  where  the  traffic  conditions  most  nearly 
approach  those  of  America  is  undoubtedly  Prussia,  In  the  years 
smce  1880,  by  which  time  the  railways  had  mostly  been  taken  over 
by  the  State,  the  Prussian  population  has  increased  some  60  per  cent 
and  the  urban  population  in  a  still  higher  ratio.  The  output  of 
German,  mainly  Prussian,  coal  has  grown  from  under  60,000,000  to 
over  250,000,000  tons,  and  of  steel  from  under  1,000,000  to  over 
17,000,000  tons.  And  Prussia  is,  by  universal  consent,  the  country 
where  State  management  is  at  its  ixst. 

Let  us  take  the  claim  of  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prussian  system  and 
see  how  it  compares  with  American  achievement.  In  a  paper  read 
at  the  Royal  Economic  Society  Congress  in  London,  in  1911,'  Prof. 
Schumacher,  of  Bonn,  gave  two  instances  of  the  accomplishments 

'  BnRllHh  flpjreB  are  often  glicn  In  Internatlonsl  compnrlsoQs,  but  they  are  puce  sueK»i. 
And  bow  fsr  the  gaemm^a  bit  irlde  of  the  actual  fai-IK  do  man  can  aay.  for  Snglliih  rail- 
way*, with  OQB  eiwptlon.  do  not  publish,  or  even  compile,  ton-mile  and  p«»Benger-mlle 
■l»tlBtle«.  One  company,  the  North  Eastern,  does  compile  tJieee  fljfures.  anfl  used  to  pub- 
llBti  them,  but  haa  ceassd  to  do  bo  In  recent  years.  Even  If  the  recent  North  Eaatero 
*— — »  were  avalUble,  It  wonld  be  quite  Impoaalhlo  to  say  how  far  they  are  typical  of  the 

^_Bi  rallwajB  IB  a  whole.     TSe        — ' — "" "   '"  ""''  "■ —  —  """*■  " — """' 

beeauM.  for  one  iveaon.  the  prepoi 
^.^  .._. J  tli(--- 


Boidltt  rallwajB  aa  a  whole.     TSe  citwdI  wrlter'a  graem  la  that  they  are  not  typical, 

.. . .... ^derating   traffic,  which  la  '-   — '    '-   —--'"•"  •—  — 

J re  at  nnuBually  blih  ntet. 

Tha  SUts  In  BriatloD  to  Hallwari^  LoDdoo,  P.  8.  Eine,  1913, 


naiully  abort  distances  and  therefore  at  unuaually  blih  rates. 
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of  the  Prussian  railways :  "  In  the  case  of  goods  sent  in  bulk,  the 
freight  for  long  distances  is  as  low  as  0.8  pfennig  per  ton-kilometer." 
Tliis  is,  roughly,  0.35  cent  per  ton-mile,  which  is  very  far  from  being 
a  startlingly  low  rate  in  America,  seeing  that  the  average  rate  for 
coal  last  year  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  only  0.30f 
cent,  while  for  all  traffic — ^high  class  as  well  as  bulk  freight,  short 
distance  as  well  as  long  distance — it  was  only  0.38  cent  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Prof.  Schumacher  sayB,  further,  that  "the  receipts  amounted  in 
1880  and  1909  to  4.14  and  3.54  pfennigs  per  ton-kilomet«r,  respec- 
tively (1.65  and  1.41  cents  per  ton-mil^.  They  have  therefore 
been  reduced  by  about  15  per  cent."  The  corresponding  receipts 
per  ton-mile  for  the  American  railways  were,  in  1883— the  first 
year  for  which  adequate  figures  are  available — 1.236  cents;  in  1900, 
0.763  cent.  In  other  words,  the  American  ton-mile  rate  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  25  per  cent  below  the  Prussian  rate, 
and  it  fell  in  the  course  of  the  29  years  not  15  per  cent,  but  nearly 
40  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  American  rate  was  not 
much  more  than  half  the  Prussian  rate— 0.763  cent  compared  with 
1.41.  There  are  many  el«nent&,  doubtless,  responsible  for  so  strik- 
ing a  difference.  But,  when  all  have  been  taken  into  account,  a 
railway  expert  is  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
element  is  relative  operating  efficiency.  To  discuss  this  subject  here 
at  length  is  impossible.  .  But  one  point  may  be  taken — the  incom- 
parable cheapness  of  American  carriage  is  primarily  due  to  tlie 
employment  of  the  lai^est  possible  units  of  carload  and  trainload. 
Less  than  30  years  ago  8-ton  coal  cars  could  stil!  be  seen  in  Jersey 
City.  Since  then  the  size  of  the  car  has  been  increased  to  30  tons. 
50  tons,  and  now  70  tons  and  90  tons.  Prussia,  not  being  hampered 
like  England  with  high  platforms  and  innumerable  tunnels  limiting 
the  loading  gauge,  might  well  have  followed  the  American  example. 
But  she  has  clung  to  the  old  four-wheeled  cars,  with  an  average 
capacity  of  les.s  than  15  tons,  with  the  result  that,  while  the  average 
American  freight  train  has  reached  500  tons,  the  Prussian  load  is 
246  tons,  or  less  than  half  the  American,'  And,  to  redress  the 
balance,  the  American  freight  rate  per  ton-mile  is  half  the  Prus- 
sian, spite  of  the  fact  that  Prussian  railways  pay  practically  no  taxes 
and  that  American  wages  are  double  those  in  Prussia. 

It  mav  be  added  that  the  progressive  reduction  of  rates,  of  which 
Prof.  Schumacher  speaks,  naa  in  fact  ceased  long  before  1909. 
M.  Colson  write.s :  "  The  Germans  no  longer  make  any  serious  freight- 
rate  reductions.  Within  the  last  10  years  the  average  rate  per  ton- 
kilometer  has  oscillated  between  4.41  centimes  and  4.86  centimes  per 
ton-kilometer  (1.37  cents  and  1.34  cents  per  ton-mile),  according  to 
the  composition  of  the  traffic.  During  the  same  period  the  average 
rate  in  France  has  fallen  from  4.71  centimes  in  1901-2  to  4.19  in  1911 
(1.45  to  1.3  cents  per  ton-mile),  a  reduction  of  11  per  cent."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  adds  that  "between  1905  and  1911  the  average  pas- 
senger fare  fell  in  Germanv  from  3.22  to  2.94  centimes  per  kilometer 
(O.l)i)  to  0.902  cent  per  miSe,  nearly  9  per  cent),  while  in  France  it 

'  WbfD  Ibp  AmcrlcHii  ratp  was  1.23<t  r^nts  prr  tno-mlle  the  trdoload  wan  nnlr  m 
ton-.  It  !■  matnly  thr  Inrn-H!-?  of  tbe  tralnloxT  to  900  Iodb  and  tbp  «iiun|»nt  iDcna* 
of  tbe  irBln-mlle  n>Tpnii<'  to  t3.T4.  n>lte  of  a.  40  per  e«Dt  drop  Id  tbe  arerace  tott'Blto 
ral.-.  wbLch  has  iDade  Ib^  moderD  American  rate  of  0.T3S  cent  poatlble. 
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only  fell  from  3.69  to  3.50  centimes"  (1.13  to  1.08  cents  per  mile,  just 
5  per  cent).'  It  may  be  added  further  that  even  the  15  per  cent 
reduction,  of  which  Prof.  Schumacher  speaks  with  pride,  Is  largely 
due  not  to  reduction  in  individual  rates  but  to  the  increased  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  traffic,  which  consists  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  other 
raw  materials  taking  the  lowest  rates. 

PRUSSIA  COMPABEO  WITH  FBANCB. 

But  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  compare  Prussian  railways  with 
those  of  America.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  Themistocles  received 
by  the  vote  of  the  Greek  generals  the  first  prize  for  valor,  for, 
though  each  general  con^dered  that  he  himself  was  entitled  to  the 
first  place,  they  all  agreed  that  Themistocles  was  entitled  to  the 
second.  Similarly,  though  the  railway  men  of  other  countries  might 
each  claim  the  first  place  in  efficiency  for  themselves,  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  that  they  would  all  agree  in  giving  their  second  vote  to 
the  United  States.  The  railway  service  in  America  has  attracted 
perhaps  the  best  brains  of  the  country.  In  Germany  military,  naval, 
and  diplomatic  careers,  and  even  professorships  in  the  universities, 
offer  higher  inducements  to  their  brightest  men. 

German  railways,  however,  may  be  fairly  compared  with  those  of 
France,  where  Government  service  has  a  similar  prestige.  M.  Colson 
has  on  numerous  occasions  compared  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  the 
two  countries.  The  comparison  which  he  makes  is  in  outline  as 
follows:' 

Prussia  occupies  a  position  naturally  more  advantageous  than  France 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economical  operation.  The  countrj-  is  almost 
wholly  flat,  while  most  of  France  is  hilly  and  a  considerable  part 
mountainous.  Coal  is  immensely  cheajwr,  and  also  steel.  The  traffic 
density  is  much  higher,  the  numoer  of  units  of  traffic  (ton-kilometers 
and  passenger-kilometers)  carried  being  more  than  double  in  Prussia, 
though  the  length  of  line  is  only  29,000  as  against  25,000  miles.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  French  length  of  haul  is 
somewhat  greater.  The  charges  made  for  carriage  are  substantially 
identical  in  the  two  countries.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  3  per 
cent  in  the  average  ton-mile  rate  in  favor  of  Prussia.  But  thb  differ- 
ence is  very  much  more  than  explained  by  the  much  larger  propor- 
tion in  Russia  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  other  bulk  freight  carried  at  the 
lowest  rates.  Taken  separately,  the  average  rate  per  kilometer  for 
coal  in  1905  was  3.10  centimes  (0.96  cent  per  ton-mile)  in  France  and 
3.16  centimes  (0.98  cent  per  ton-mile)  in  Prussia.  For  all  other 
freight  it  was  5.07  (1.57  cents  per  ton-mile)  in  Pru.ssia  against  5 
centimes  (1.55  cents  per  ton-mile)  in  France.  But  when  the  twocame 
to  be  added  together,  the  total  result  was  4.30  centimes  (1.34  cents 
per  ton-mile)  in  Prussia  and  4.52  (1.40  cents  per  ton-mile)  in  France. 
In  the  case  of  passenger  traffic.  M.  Colson  admits  that  the  average 
rate  is  12  per  cent  hi^er  in  France.  But  he  points  out  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  Prussian  passengers  are  carried  in  fourth-class  carriages, 
in  which  to  a  very  large  extent  there  are  no  seats,  a  class  of  accom- 
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.  inodation  to  which  France  offers  no  parallel.     Further,  a  much  target 

Eroportion  of  the  freight  traffic  in  Prussia  is  in  straight  carlosHs, 
>aaed  and  unloaded  by  the  shipper,  services  which  are  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  French  rate.  Wages  in  France  are  at  least  as  liigh,  if 
not  higher,  than  in  Prussia ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  wages,  the  French 
railways  incur  charges  amounting  to  quite  a  high  percentage  of  the 
total  wage  bill  for  pensions,  su^jerannuations,  and  other  beneTolent 
purposes.  Again,  the  French  railways  are  subject  to  serious  reHwn- 
sibilities  from  wliich  the  Prussian  State  railways  are  free.  In  both 
countries  there  is  a  legal  limit  of  time  fixed  within  which  traffic  must 
be  delivered  at  destination,  and  if  this  limit  is  exceeded  the  frei^ter 
is  entitled  to  damages.  But  in  France  the  period  begins  to  run  from 
the  time  the  freight  is  brought  to  the  railroad ;  in  Prussia,  only  from 
the  time  when  the  railroad  gives  notice  that  a  freight  car  is  ready 
to  receive  it.  The  French  railways  are  required  to  pay  full  com- 
pensation for  lossj  damage,  or  delay. 

In  Prussia  liabUity  is  legally  limited  to  a  fixed  and  usually  quite 
anall  sum,  normally  a  certain  proportion  of  the  freight  chai^  paid.' 
Another  fact  which  should  tend  to  produce  a  lower  operating  ratio 
in  Prussia  than  in  France  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Frenoh 
traffic  is  pnssen^rs,  and  passenger  traffic  under  French  and  Ger- 
man conditions  is  unquestionably  less  profitable  than  freight  traffic. 
"  From  the  combined  effect  of  all  these  causes,"  writes  M.  Colson, 
"  if  the  operating  ratio  in  France  were  10  or  15  per  cent  higher  than 
in  Germany,  it  would  not  imply  inferior  operating  ability.  But.  in 
fact,  the  difference  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  our  companies 
worked  as  expensively  as  the  German  State  railways,  they  would 
spend  from  twenty  to  forty  million  dollars  more  than  they  do  per 
annum."  The  operating  ratios,  as  given  by  M.  Colson,  for  different 
dates  are  as  follows: 
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The  difference  has  lessened  in  recent  years.  But  the  explanation 
is  that  since  1909  the  Western  Railway  of  France  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  State,  and  the  operating  ratio  of  this  system  has  gone  up 
to  such  an  extent  (it  was  87  per  cent  in  1911,  according  to  the  official 
figures  used  by  Mr.  Colson— though  M,  Le  Boy  Beaulieu  *  makes  it 
to  have  really  been  as  high  as  90  per  cent — and  89  per  cent  in  1913,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  60  per  cent  for  the  five  years  before 
the  purchase)  as  seriously  to  affect  the  French  average.  Thus,  while 
the  operating  ratio  for  all  the  French  railways  in  1911  was  62.5  per 
cent  as  given  above,  for  the  private  lines  only  it  was  58.5  per  cent 
So  it  appears  that  the  divergence  of  7  or  8  per  cent  in  the  operating 
ration  between  the  French  companies  and  the  Prussian  State  railways 

of  the  extra  reatrlctlona  with  which  the  lUbUIt;  of  the  Germui  Statr 
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remains  substantially  the  same  over  a  series  of  years.  And  the  fact 
that  the  expenditure  on  the  Western  of  France  has,  since  that  system 
was  taken  over  by  the  State,  increased  out  of  all  proportion  either  to 
its  own  previous  expenditure  or  to  the  expenditure  still  found  suffi- 
cient on  the  remaining  private  railways  clearly  affords  no  argument 
for  the  economical  management  of  the  Prussian  State. 

NEW  SOUTH  WAIfS  COMPARED  WITH  TBXAS. 

Let  us  attempt  another  comparison.  To  compare  Australia  as  a 
whole  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  though  the  two  areas  are 
very  nearly  the  same,  would  be  unreasonable.  Australia,  wilji  only 
5,000,000  inhabitants,  has  nothing  comparable  with  the  enormous 
traffic  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  But  a  comparison  between  New 
South  Wales,  the  oldest  Australian  Colony,  and  Texas  seems  to  be 
fair  and  is  not  without  interest. 

New  South  Wales,  with  310,000  squares  miles,  is  not  dissimilar  in 
area  from  Texas,  with  an  area  of  262,000  square  miles.  But  Texas 
had  a  population  at  the  census  of  1910  of  3,900,000,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  >ew  South  Wales  was  only  1,650,000.  The  New  South  Wales 
population  is  not  only  smaller  but  is  increasing  less  rapidly.  In  the 
10  years  1901-1911  it  only  increased  from  1,359,000  to  1,648,000,  or 
21  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  population  of  Texas  increased 
from  3.049,000  to  3,897,000,  or  nearly  28  per  cent.  But  while  Texas. 
with  double  the  population,  had  at  the  census  of  1910  no  town  of 
over  100,000  people,  no  less  than  621,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
South  Wales  lived  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  chief  cause — if  not  the  chief  cause — of  the  smaller  population  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  its  concentration  in  and  around  the  capital, 
as  compared  with  the  larger  and  better  distributed  population  of 
Texas,  is  the  difference  in  the  railway  development  and  service  of 
the  two  countries. 

Texas  has  over  15,000  miles  of  railway,  against  4,000  in  New  South 
Wales,  giving  a  mile  of  line  for  every  259  inhabitants  of  Texas,  as 
against  a  mile  of  line  for  every  412  inhabitants  in  New  South  Wales. 
Certainly  the  New  South  Wales  Government  does  not  seem  to  show 
to  great  advantage  as  compared  with  private  companies,  so  far  as 
enterprise  in  opening  up  new  country  is  concerned. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  the  railways  that  have  been  constructed  in 
New  South  Wales  serve  the  public  better  than  the  railways  of  Texas. 
The  average  rate  in  Texas  per  ton-mile  in  1915  was  0.995  cents,  and 
the  average  rate  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  same  year,  inclusive 
of  terminals,  which  the  official  statistics  leave  out  in  their  ton-mile 
calculations,  was  2.20  cents,  or  more  than  double.  It  is  true  that 
the  average  fare  per  passenger  mile  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
is  pulled  down  by  the  enormous  commuters'  traffic  of  Sydney,  was 
only  1.15  cents,  as  against  2.42  cents  in  Texas,  or  less  than  half. 
But  no  one  will  suppose  that  low  rates  for  passengers  are  as  impor- 
tant to  the  prosperity  of  a  country  as  low  rates  for  goods.  And, 
besides,  whereas  the  average  passenger  journey  in  l^xas  was  53 
miles,  and  in  New  South  Wales  only  14  miles,  uie  average  distance 
a  ton  of  frei^t  was  hauled  was  135  miles  in  Texas,  as  against  79  in 
New  South  Wales. 
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Comparing  the  work  done  for  the  public  in  the  two  States,  vt 
find  that  in  Texas  7^60,000,000  tons  were  hauled  1  mile;  in  New 
South  Wales  only  917.000,000,  Passengers  hauled  1  mile  were,  on  Uie 
other  hand,  1,231,000,000  in  New  South  Wales,  against  1,007,000,000 
in  Texas.  Putting  the  two  together  we  have  8,367,000,000  traffic 
units  (1  ton  or  1  passenger  carried  1  mile)  in  the  year  in  Texas, 
against  2,148,000,000  in  New  South  Wales.  In  other  words,  the  pri- 
vate railways  of  Texas  performed  for  the  Texan  public  nearly  four 
times  as  much  work  as  the  New  South  Wales  State  railways  pei^ 
formed  for  the  public  of  that  State. 

The  traffic  density  is  very  much  alike  in  the  two  cases :  Five  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  traffic  unit£i  per  mUe  of  line  per  annum  in 
Texas,  580,000  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Texan  railways  have  a 
considerable  advantage  in  better  ^adients  and  longer  hauls,  and  for 
both  these  reasons  lower  rates  in  Texas  might  naturally  be  expected. 
But  the  difference  is  far  too  great  to  be  explained  on  these  grounds. 
Per  unit  of  traffic  carried,  the  public  were  charged  in  Texas  1.17 
cents,  in  New  South  Wales  1.60  cents — nearly  half  as  much  again. 

As  the  result  of  their  hi^  rates  the  New  South  Wales  railways 
earned  $9,140  per  mile  of  road  per  annum.  As  the  result  of  their 
low  rates  the  Texan  railways  earned  only  $6,592.  But,  thanks  to 
superior  efficiency  of  management,  the  Texan  railways  spent  much 
less  to  carry  each  unit  of  traffic.  Per  unit  the  Texan  railways  spent 
0,935  cents;  the  New  South  Wales  railways  spent  1.115  cents.  In 
other  words,  had  the  Texan  railways  operated  as  expensively  as  the 
New  South  Wales  railways  they  would  have  had  practically  no  net 
revenue  at  all. 

One  point  more.  The  Texan  railways  have  had  to  raise  their 
capital  as  best  they  could,  and  could  do  very  well  with  more  of  it. 
Were  they  in  a  position  to  raise  new  capital  on  favorable  terms,  they 
could  doubtless  improve  their  operating  efficiency  still  further.  The 
New  South  Wales  railways  can  raise,  and  always  have  been  able  to 
raise,  on  the  government  credit  all  the  money  they  need  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest.  Will  anyone  deny  that,  even  handicapped  as  they 
are,  the  private  railways  of  Texas  are  giving  to  the  people  of  Texas 
a  more  ample,  a  more  efficient,  and  a  cheaper  service  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  gives  to  its  citizens! 

PRIVATE  RAILWAYS  LEAD  IN  INVENTIONS  AND  IHPB0VBHENT8. 

To  t'lrn  from  specific  companson  to  more  general  considerations: 
The  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  while  the  American  com- 
panies have  boldly  revolutionized  their  machinery  and  methods  of 
carriage,  the  Prussian  State  has  clung  to  old  machinery  and  old 
methods.  The  huge  engines  and  freight  cars  used  in  America  to-day 
could  never  have  run  on  the  rails  or  crossed  the  bridges  as  they  ex- 
isted in  1880.  So  the  American  companies  have  laid  ever  heavier 
and  heavier  rails  and  have  rebuilt  their  bridges,  often  more  than 
once.  The  Prussian  State  is  content  to  put  forward  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  adhering  to  the  old  methods  the  fact  that  track  and 
bridges  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  heavier  equipment. 

This  example  is  typical.  In  all  the  histoid  of  railway  devel<^ 
ment  it  has  been  the  private  companies  that  have  led  the  wav :  the 
State  systems  that  have  brought  up  the  rear.    It  would  be  difficult 
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to  point  to  a  single  important  invention  or  improvement  the  intro- 
(lution  of  which  tlie  world  owes  to  a  State  railway.'  England 
shares  with  America  the  credit  of  having  invented  the  locomotive, 
Kngland  first  rolled  steel  rails,  but  America  was  not  long  behind- 
England  first  introduced  the  block  system  of  signaling,  while  to 
Amei-ica  is  mainly  due  the  later  development  of  automatic  appli- 
ances. There  are  two  types  of  power  brakes  on  the  world's  railways. 
Tho  Westinghouse  bralte  was  invented  in  America,  the  vacuum  brake 
in  England.  The  automatic  coupler  is  wholly  American.  So  are 
the  sleeping  car  and  the  dining  car.  Shunting  by  gi-avity,  which 
accounts  for  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  was  invented  in 
England,  but  has  been  mainly  developed  in  America.  Brunei,  on 
the  Great  Western  of  England,  first  taught  the  world  what  express 
trains  meant.  And  40  years  later  the  English  companies  in  the 
historic  "  Race  to  Edinburgh  "  in  1888  gave  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  term.    America  promptly  replied  with  the  "  Empire  State  Ex- 

?ress."  and  bettered  the  instruction  with  the  "Atlantic  City  Flyers." 
'he  French  companies,  too,  took  up  the  challenge,  and  put  on  trains 
from  Paris  to  Calais,  and  to  the  Belgian.  German,  and  Spanish 
frontiers  that  could  hold  their  own  with  anything  that  England  and 
America  had  to  show.  And  meanwhile  the  international  expresses 
of  Prussia  and  Belgium  jogged  contentedly  behind.  It  is  true  that 
in  these  two  countries  the  track  was  not  fit  for  high  speeds.  Nor 
was  it  at  the  outset  in  France  or  America.  But  it  was  possible  to 
make  it  so — at  least  where  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company. 
Take  the  latest  problem  of  all,  the  electrification  of  main  lines  with 
dense  traffic.  Electric  working  is  constantly  pushing  out  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  from  London  and  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter. And  meanwhile  the  Prussian  Government  has  carried  out  some 
interesting  and  exhaustive  experiments  on  a  special  track  at  Zossen. 
Railroading  is  a  progressive  science.  New  ideas  lead  to  new  in- 
ventions, imply  new  plant,  new  methods.  And  this  means  the  spend- 
ing of  much  new  capital  to  be  recouped  bv  larger  economies  later  on, 
The  State  official  mistrusts  ideas,  pours  cold  water  on  new  inventions, 
grudges  new  expenditure.  No  one  questions  the  ability  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  German  manufacturers,  Gennan  merchants,  German 
bankers  have  taught  the  business  world  a  good  deal  in  recent  years. 
German  railway  men  have  written  many  books,  some  of  them  valu- 
able :  but  in  practical  operation  they  have  taught  the  railway  worH 
nothing.    Why?    Is  it  because  they  are  State  oiBcials? 


Certainly  English  experience  of  undertakings  in  the  hands  of 
public  authorities  would  lead  us  to  suppose  so.  English  experience 
confinns  the  conclusion  of  the  Italian  commission  of  1881  that  "the 
State  is  more  likely  to  tax  industry  than  to  foster  it."  Fifty  years 
ago  the  English  Government  acquired  the  telegraphs.  Thi-ee  official 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  were  put  forward.  The  first  wag 
for  $11,679,600;  the  second  was  for  $29,199,000:  and  the  third  wag 

>  roMlMf   Uie  Sc-hmltt  locomuttv.'  suprrbeatfr  mlKht  1i«  olalmi-d  by  th»  German  raU- 
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for  $32,648,875.  According  to  the  official  figures  the  capital  account 
was  finally  closed  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $52,887^89.  On  the 
basis  of  the  $29,199,000  capital  cost,  the  post  office  estimated  to  obt&in 
an  annual  net  revenue  of  $987,900.  The  fact  had  been  that,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  10  years,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  more  than 
$4,866,500  per  annum. 

The  act  authorizing  the  Government  to  acquire  the  undertakings 
of  the  telegraph  companies  was  passed  in  1868.  In  the  following 
year  a  furUier  act  was  passed  giving  the  post  office  the  monopoly 
of  the  business.  When  telephones  wei-e  invented  the  post  office  did 
nothing  to  encourage  their  development.  It  merely  looked  on  while 
private  companies  undertook  the  work.  As  soon  as  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  thing  was  serious,  the  post  office  took  fright  and  started 
out  to  defend  its  monopoly.  After  long  litigation  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal  decided  that  a  statute  passed  many  years  before  telephones 
were  Dorn,  giving  the  Government  the  monopoly  of  telegraphs,  ex- 
tended to  an  forms  of  electric  communication.  And  thereupon  the 
post  office  proceeded  to  handicap  its  rival  by  imposing  a  license  fee 
of  10  per  cent  on  all  telephone  gross  receipts.  Not  content  with  this, 
it  took  all  the  trunk  lines  into  its  own  hands,  leaving  the  company 
onl^  the  local  exchanges.  It  reserved  certain  areas  for  itself,  charac- 
tenstically  giving  in  these  areas,  except  in  quite  populous  places, 
telephone  service  only  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m,  on  weeK  days:  wnereas 
all  the  company's  offices  were  open  continuously.  And  last,  not  least, 
it  only  granted  short-term  licenses,  so  that  the  company  had  diffi- 
culty in  raising  necessary  new  capital  Spite  of  all  these  difficulties, 
the  company  managed  to  pay  a  fair  dividend  till  finally  in  1911  the 
licenses  expired  and  the  post  office  took  over  the  whole  business.  It 
has  already  succeeded  in  converting  a  surplus  into  a  substantial 
deficit.  And  one  is  keeping  well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  so  far 
the  service  to  the  public  has  not  improved. 

The  English  post  office  has  made  yet  another,  though  less  im- 
portant, effort  in  the  direction  of  "taxing  industry  rather  than 
fostering  it."  It  had  been  urged  for  many  years  to  establish  a  special 
deliverj-  service  for  letters,  and  had  steadily  refused,  alleging  that 
there  was  no  substantial  public  demand.  Some  25  years  ago,  an 
enterprising  company  started  in  London  a  district  messenger  service. 
It  was  found  to  meet  a  real  need,  and  seemed  to  be  likely  to  establish 
itself  successfully.  Thereupon  the  post  office,  which  has  a  statutory 
monopoly  of  the  carriage  of  letters,  promptly  took  action.  It  began 
by  hampering  its  more  nimble  rival  with  a  hea^T  license  duty,  and 
it  went  on  to  establish  a  service  of  its  own,  whicn,  though  less  con- 
venient and  Sexible,  was  considerably  cheaper.  Naturally  the  com- 
pany was  hard  hit,  and  it  has  only  maintained  its  existence  by  under- 
taking other  work,  such  as  that  of  a  theatrical  ticket  agency.  The 
net  result  is  that  London  has  two  inferior  services  instead  of  one 
good  one.  Whether  the  post  office  makes  a  profit  or  a  loss  the  pub- 
lished accounts  do  not  show. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTFICITY  IN  ENGLAND. 

En|;lnnd  is  admittedly  behind  her  two  great  commercial  rivals, 
the  Imited  States  and  fiermany,  in  the  application  of  electricity  to 
commercial  purposes.     And  this  we  owe  to  the  fact  that  the  muni- 
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cipal  authorities  have  faithfully  followed  the  lead  of  the  post  office. 
Gas  lighting  was  introduced  all  over  the  country  by  private  com- 

f>anies;  but  the  gas  undertakings  in  most  of  the  important  cities  have 
ong  ago  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  municipalities.  And  as  a  rule, 
as  private  enterprise  had  piloted  them  safely  through  their  early 
stages  of  development,  they  have  been  the  source  of  considerable 
profits  to  the  city  exchequer.  About  30  years  ago,  when  electric 
lighting  first  became  commercially  possible,  Parliament,  by  an  act 
passed  in  1882,  and  an  amending  act  passed  in  18S8,  laid  down  a 
general  code  regulating  the  subject.  Broadly  to  this  effect :  Either 
a  company  or  a  local  authority  may  apply  to  the  competent  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  the  board  Wf  trade,  for  an  order — or,  in 
American  phrase,  charter.  If  both  a  company  and  a  local  authority 
apply  for  an  order  relating  to  the  same  area,  it  is  the  application 
of  the  local  authority  only  that  is  granted,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  If  an  order  Is  granted  to  a  company,  it  expires  after 
42  years.  The  original  period  was  only  21  years;  but  it  was  found 
that  on  this  condition  no  company  coula  raise  capital. 

If  an  order  is  granted  to  a  local  authority,  it  is  in  perpetuity. 
The  order  gives  to  the  grantees,  unless  and  until  a  new  order  admits 
a  competitor,  which  in  practice  never  now  happens,  a  monopoly  of 
supply  within  the  scheduled  area.  The  board  of  trade  has  wide 
discretion  to  revoke  the  order  where  the  grantees  have  not  substan- 
tially carried  out  the  works  projected  or  where  they  fail  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  supply.  The  upshot  of  tliese  conditions  has  been  thia 
At  the  outset  a  large  number  of  local  authorities  applied  for  orders, 
apparently  merely  with  the  object  of  keeping  out  private  enterprise, 
for  they  took  no  steps  whatever  after  they  had  obtained  their  orders 
to  put  them  into  effect.  After  considerable  delay  the  bulk  of  these 
blocking  orders  were  revoked,  but  private  enterprise  had  meanwhile 
been  e^ctively  warned  off.  When  at  length  it  became  evident  that 
public  electric  supplies  must  come,  in  some  areas  companies  were 
OTudgingly  admitted;  in  other  areas  the  local  authority  undertook 
tne  work  itself;  whichever  happened  it  was  a  very  frequent  com- 
plaint that  the  local  authority  was  more  concerned  for  the  protection 
of  the  existing  revenue  from  its  gas  undertaking  than  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  force,  which  science  was  reaay  to  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public. 

A  later  phase  of  the  situation  came  into  view  when  the  suitability 
of  electricity,  not  merely  for  lighting,  but  for  power  purposes,  be- 
came manifest,  A  municipality  could  not  legally  sujiply  beyond  its 
own  restricted  area.  And  industrial  districts  in  their  development 
pay  no  attention  to  city  boundaries.  Numerous  companies,  influ- 
entially  supported,  brought  forward  schemes  of  wholesale  genera- 
tion with  modem  plants  for  large  districts.  A  good  many  orders 
were  granted.  Only  one  of  the  schemes  has  been  even  a  moderate 
success.  And  a  chief  reason  has  undoubtedly  been  that  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  the  imjwrtant  cities  geographically  included  in 
the  I'arious  districts  fought  successfully  to  deprive  the  power  com- 
panies of  the  riglit  to  supply  within  their  cities,  alleging  that  it 
was  not  in  the  public  interest  that  private  companies  should,  for 
selfish  ends,  compete  with  undertakings  carried  on  at  the  public 
expense  and  for  tne  public  benefit-  And  so  England  is  still  mainly 
given  over  to  anall  separate  undertakings,  which  can  not  in  the 
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nature  of  things  give  a  cheap  supply,  and  which  in  many  cases  are 
unable  to  give  a  supply  on  such  a  scale  as  would  be  necessary  if  a 
large  manufacturer  desired  to  substitute  electricity  for  steam  as  the 
motive  power  in  his  factory. 

PUBLIC    OFnCIALS    AND    COMMERCIAL    MANAOGRS. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited  from  English  experience.  But  the 
above  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  England  at  least  the  official  is  not 
eager  to  foster  industry:  that  he  will  fight  to  maintain  the  ac- 
(juired  situation  of  his  public  undertaking,  however  much  it  may  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  itself  that  the  situation  should  be  mod- 
ified. It  might  have  been  expected,  a  priori,  that  public  officials, 
having  only  the  public  interest  to  serve,  and  having  no  shareholders 
to  whom  increase  or  decrease  of  profits  means  increase  or  decrease 
of  dividends,  would  be  more  ready  to  take  reasonable  risks,  more 
complaisant,  less  meticulous  to  protect  their  undertakings  to  the 
utmost,  than  the  managers  of  commercial  companies.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  careful  Prussian  regu- 
lations limiting,  and  in  practice  usually  excluding  altogether,  the 
liability  of  the  railway  administration  for  delay,  loss  or  damage  of 
freight,  have  already  been  mentioned.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Prussian  railways  have  an  elaborate  system  of  "  delivery  insurance  " 
under  which,  by  making  an  extra  payment,  the  shipper,  if  the  ample 
legal  limit  of  time  for  transportation  is  exceeded,  can  recover  sMoe 
extra  compensation  fr(Mn  the  railway.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  a  shipper  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
if  he  was  asked  to  insure  at  his  own  expense  the  fulfillment  by  the 
railway  company  of  its  common  law  duty  to  him  to  deliver  his 
freight  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  every  country  where  railways  are  highly  developed,  rates  for 
freight  consigned  in  full  carloads  are  lower  than  for  freight  con- 
signed in  retail  quantities.  And  the  practice  is  abundantly  ju.stified. 
commercially  on  the  ground  that  the  whol&sale  price  is  always  less 
than  the  retail,  and  technically  on  the  ground  of  the  saving  of  operat- 
ing cost  to  the  railroad.  England,  where  the  public  still  i>ersists  in 
i-egarding  to  railway  truck  as  only  a  slightly  modified  carrier's  cart, 
makes  the  least  reduction,  averaging  perlSaps  15  to  20  per  cent 
France  makes  more.  America,  which  usually  concedes  the  reduction 
of  two  classes  in  the  classification,  makes  still  more.  But  Prussia 
goes  much  further  than  any  other  countrv.  Freight,  not  classified  as 
entitled  to  exceptional  rates,  and  therefore  carried  at  the  rates  of 
the  normal  tariff,  is  charged  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  4,  according  to 
whether  it  takes  the  10-ton  or  the  package-freight  rate.  And,  as  a 
result  of  thi.'!  method  of  charging,  95  per  cent  of  the  Prussian  traffic 
is  in  carload  lots.  The  system  is  highly  convenient  and  profitable 
to  the  railroad,  for  it  evidently  leads  to  the  more  economical  occupa- 
tion both  of  the  road  and  the  "freight  cars.  Whether  it  is  equally  in 
the  public  interest  is  more  than  questionable. 

Assume  that  a  freighter  at  a  way  station  20  miles  west  of  Berlin 
wishes  to  send  2  tons  of  merchandise  to  a  similar  station  10  milfs 
short  of  Frankfort.    He  has  two  courses  open  to  him.    Either  he  can 

send  it  direct if  he  does,  he  will  be  charged  4.5  cents  per  ton  per 

mile — or  he  can  hand  it  over  to  a  "spediteur"  or  forwaraing  agent 
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In  that  case  the  "  spediteur  "  will  take  it  back  to  Berlib  at  the  less- 
than-carload  rate,  send  it  thence  to  Frankfort  as  part  of  a  10-ton 
consignment,  and  thence  reconsign  it  back  to  its  destination  as  pack- 
age freight.  The  consignor  will  gain  something  in  money — the  Email- 
est  proportion,  namely,  of  the  difference  between  the  package  freight 
rate  and  the  sum  of  the  three  rates  paid  by  the  "  spediteiir  "  which 
the  "speditenr"  thinks  will  induce  the  consignor  to  continue  to  deal 
with  hmi  in  future.  But  he  will  hardly  gain  in  promptitude  of  de- 
livery. Can  it  be  doubted  that  in  this  instance  it  is  radroad  interest 
rather  than  public  convenience  which  is  primarily  remrded^ ' 

Here  is  a  comparison  on  all  fours  of  English  and  Prussian  meth- 
ods :  In  England  any  respectable  shipper — and,  indeed,  any  private 
individual — can  open  what  is  known  as  a  "ledger  account"  with  the 
railway  company.  He  then  obtains  practically  two  months'  credit  for 
the  carriage  of  his  shipments.  The  account  for  each  month  is  ren- 
dered by  uie  company  to  the  shipper  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
then  the  sliipper  has  another  month  in  which  to  pay.  Oftentimes  the 
month  is  exceeded.  If  the  shipper  disputes  any  item,  on  whatever 
ground  seems  to  him  sufficient,  he  strikes  it  out  and  only  pays  the  bal- 
ance. And  the  railway  submits  as  of  course  to  the  charge  remaining 
in  suspense  till  the  matter  is  settled.  In  Prussia  a  shipper  can  open 
a  monthlv  account,  provided  his  average  freight  payments  amonntto 
not  less  tnan  $76  a  month,  and  provided  he  deposits  with  the  railway 
administration  cash  or  securities  equal  in  value  to  one  and  one-half 
times  his  average  monthly  account.  If  in  the  course  of  the  month  his 
shipments  reach  the  value  of  the  securities  deposited,  he  must  either 
increase  his  deposit  or  pay  prompt  cash  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 
That  this  difference  of  method  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railways 
are  in  the  one  case  in  England  and  in  the  other  Prussia,  but  rather  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  they  are  in  the  hands  of  private  compa- 
nies and  in  the  other  in  those  of  State  officials  may  be  concluded  from 
the  attitude  of  the  State  in  England  in  the  case  of  those  commercial 
undertakings  which  it  does  manage.  In  England  the  maintenance 
of  a  deposit  covering  prospective  telephone  calls — or,  rather,  two  de- 
posits, one  for  local  and  one  for  long-distance  calls — is  as  rigidly 
insisted  on  as  is  the  corresponding  deposit  by  the  Prussian  State 
railways;  and  a  householder  who  neglects  to  replenish  his  deposit 
when  exhausted,  even  though  it  may  be  only  a  few  shillings  over- 
drawn, finds  his  telephone  service  cut  off  without  more  ado. 

As  for  liability  for  loss  and  damage,  the  regulations  are  sufficiently 
frank  and  drastic.  "  The  postmEister  general  is  not  liable  for  any 
loss  or  damage  which  may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  any  telephonic 
communication,  whether  such  failure  is  or  is  not  due  to  the  act  or 
default  of  any  officer  of  the  post  office."  And  the  regulations  in  re- 
spect of  the  telegraph  service  are  to  the  same  effect.  Can  such  regu- 
lations be  justiEed  m  the  public  interest?  Can  it  be  right  that  the 
public  in  its  corporate  capacity  should  refuse  justice  to  its  own  indi- 
vidual membersf  Can  these  regulations  be  explained,  except  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  imposed  by  the  State  official  for  his  own  con- 
venience, and  submitted  to  by  the  public,  because,  while  individuals 

■  It  ■honlil  b«  farlber  noted  that  tbeee  "  BpedltEnr "  cbargei,  wblch  are  not  Ineon- 
■Idersble  In  Ibe  aggregate,  sbould  be  added  to  the  rallwa;  frelgbt  ratea  If  we  wlah  to 
e  the  total  rates  paid  b;  tbe  Pnisalan  sblpper  aa  compared  with  hla  eompetlton 
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can  invoke  the  aid  of  the  State  against  a  powerful  private  corpora- 
tion, they  have  no  means — unless  in  the  last  resort  and  in  cases  of 
supreme  importance — of  redress  against  the  action  of  the  State  itself! 

dVIL-SBBVICB  RTJLES  AND  PKOMOTION   BY  MERTF. 

To  turn  to  a  different  point.  Railway  management,  on  its  main 
sides  of  policy,  operation  and  traffic,  is  essentially  a  commercial 
business,  requiring  commercial  training  and  commercial  aptitude- 
The  railway  man,  if  he  is  to  serve  his  ct^tomers  and  his  shareholders 
properly,  must  look  ahead,  plan  boldly  for  the  future,  and  not  fear 
to  take  risks.  His  niind  must  be  alert  to  recognize  and  use  every 
new  technical  improvement,  that  so  he  may  give  the  best  possible 
service  at  the  mmimum  possible  expense.  He  must  be  quick  to 
observe  the  course  of  trade,  the  changes  of  demand,  the  potentiali- 
ties of  new  markets  and  new  sources  of  supply,  and  to  adjust  his 
tariffs  accordingly.  Above  all,  he  must  keep  abreast  of  his  work. 
however  arduous,  even  though  it  means  worsing  all  day  and  half 
the  night,  and  double  tides  on  Sunday.  If  he  fails — at  least  in  the 
employ  of  a  private  company — ^he  goes;  and  a  better  man  takes  his 
place. 

Can  we  expect  these  qualities  from  a  State  officiaH  Let  the 
Italian  commission  answer.  It  is  true  they  wrote  35  years  ago.  but 
human  nature  has  not  greatly  altered  in  the  interval.  **  On  a 
State  railway  system  the  personnel  would  be  chosen  according  to 
civil-service  rules.  Seniority  would  count  more  than  merit  or  special 
(qualifications,  *  *  *  There  would  be  bureaucratic  dilatoriness. 
incompatible  with  railway  service.  This  applies  specially  to  the 
executive  officers,  who  need  to  have,  in  the  highest  degree,  industrial 
energj',  initiative  in  planning  improvements,  commercial  intelligence 
essential  in  controlling  the  various  classes  of  expenditure ;  who  have 
to  encourage  traffic,  improve  service,  maintain  discipline,  and  so 
forth.  The  chief  officers  and  their  staff  must  have  a  personal  interest 
to  stimulate  them,  and  a  high  sense  of  responsibihty  to  encourage 
them  to  perform  their  duty.  And  for  men  like  these,  the  State 
would  substitute  officials  with  no  personal  interest  in  the  operating 
results.  Further,  the  Government  employee  is,  as  a  rule,  worse  paid 
and  subject  to  less  severe  discipline  than  men  in  private  employmuit, 
and,  consequently,  he  does  less  work. 

When  the  operatlnn  of  thp  Upper  ItsHmi  lUllways  wan  temporarily  taken 
over  bj  the  Stale  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  the  discipline,  energy,  and 
promptitude  of  the  staff,  which  hH<i  beeu  excelient,  broke  down  and  tbe  service 
became  niiominablf  had.  The  Renerni  rule  l!4  that  Government  emplo.veeK  rtii 
iess  worii,  coiisequently  more  men  have  to  be  empioyed,  and  the  ■aragem  bill 
accordingly  goes  np. 

That  on  this  last  point  the  commissioners  were  true  prophets  the 
Italian  experience  since  1909,  which  has  been  recorded  already, 
sufficiently  shows.  As  for  "  industrial  energy,"  "  initiative  In  im- 
provements," and  "  commercial  intelligence  "  let  the  Prussian  history 
of  unchanged  methods  and  cast-iron  tariffs  testify.  But  there  is  a 
more  important  point  than  these.  There  is  general  agreement,  both 
in  America  and  England,  that  to  avoid  the  worse  evil  of  political 
patronage  appointments  in  the  public  service  must  be  made  by  civil- 
service    methods.     This    means    appointment   by    an    examination. 
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inainly  literary,  at  an  early  age,  a  life  tenure  except  in  cases  of  gross 
incompetence,  and  promotion  mainly  by  seniority.  Will  any  human 
being  claim  that  American  railroads  would  have  achieved  their 
magnificent  record  of  technical  progress,  of  rate  steadily  reduced  in 
face  of  a  steady  rise  not  only  of  railroad  wages,  but  of  prices  of 
almost  all  other  necessities  of  life,  if  the  management  of  the  rail- 
roads had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  originally  selected  by  an  examina- 
tion 40  years  before  who  had  since  risen  to  the  top  not  as  the  result 
of  conspicuous  competence,  but  by  sheer  seniority  i  And  would  the 
men  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  railways  have  stopped  in  the 
Government  service  had  they  entered  it  as  young  men  if  they  had 
only  had  the  prospects  of  promotion  and  compensation  which  Gov- 
ernment service  aflords? 

POSSIBLE  ABUSES  OF  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  fairly  said  "  Granted  that  State  railway 
systems,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  are  far  from  perfect,  what 
about  the  abuse  of  private  ownership?  "  And  the  point  is  a  fair 
one.     It  might  well  oe  that  the  abuses  of  private  ownership  are  so 

Seat  that  State  ownership  implies  at  least  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
ow  do  the  facts  stand  ? 

In  the  old  days  in  England  there  was  a  saying  of  an  official  of  the 
board  of  trade — afterwards  well  known  as  a  director  of  one  of  the 
great  English  railways  and  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
of  Canada,  Sir  Henry  Tyler — which  became  famous:  "If  the  State 
does  not  control  the  railways,  the  railways  will  control  the  State." 

And  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  railway  directors  were 
strongly  entrenched  in  a  House  of  Commons  elected  on  a  very  re- 
stricted suffrage,  the  phase  perhaps  represented  something  more  than 
a  mere  rhetorical  exaggeration.  In  reference  to  England,  as  it  is 
to-day,  the  idea  is  only  laughable.  The  railways  are  ^solntely  pow- 
erless to  resist  public  opinion.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  House 
of  Commons  threw  into  the  waste-paper  basket  the  original  schedules 
of  maximum  rates — on  the  faith  of  which  private  capitalists  had 
embarked  $5,000,000,000  in  constructing  railways.  After  an  inquiry 
lasting  over  10  years,  they  formally  enacted  new  schedules  of  maxi- 
mum rates  which  the  companies  "  might  lawfully  charge  and  make." 
The  companies  were  so  ill-advised  as  to  take  Parliament  at  its  word. 
And  they  proceeded  in  many  instances  to  "  charge  and  make  "  a<rcord- 
ingty  new  rates  which  implied  considerable  advances  on  the  scale 
then  in  force.  Shippers  rose  in  revolt  and  refused  to  pay.  In  the 
very  next  session  Parliament  deprived  the  companies  of  the  power 
which  it  had  given,  and  enacted  that  thenceforward  no  railway  com- 
pany should  increase  any  rate  to  which  one  single  shipper  objected, 
unless  the  company  could  prove  affirmatively  in  a  court  of  justice 
that  the  increase  oi  rate  was  justified  by  increased  cost  of  doing  the 
business.  Similarly  in  America,  There  was  a  time — it  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  anyone  to-day — when  the  great  railroads  had  inordi- 
nate powers,  and  those  powers  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  man.  Not  only  might  he  abuse  them  for  private  interest,  but 
in  any  case  the  powers  were  despotic.  And  democracies  will  not 
tolerate  despotisms,  even  if  benevolent.  But  the  president-despot — 
benevolent  or  otherwise — has  long  been  dead.    And  his  day  returns 
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not.  Serious  critics,  both  in  England  and  America,  have  qnestitmed 
whether  private  capital  will  continue  to  invest  in  ^ai^ways^  if  Uie 
State  continues  to  interfere  so  drastically  both  with  opermtion  and 
with  rates.  But  no  one  is  heard  seriously  to  assert  that  Parliament 
and  Congress  lack  the  power  to  make  their  will  effective,  whatever 
the  railroads  may  say  or  da 

A  main  ar^ment  put  forward  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of 
railways  in  Prussia  was  that  the  tariff  system  of  the  private  com- 
panies was  honeycomed  with  rebates,  and  that  rebates  were  inev- 
itable under  private  ownership.  If  this  latter  statement  were  tme, 
it  would  be  sufficient  justification  for  sweeping  away  private  owner^ 
ship,  without  more.  But  it  is  not  true.  If  after  70  years  of  private 
ownership  in  France  no  suggestion  has  ever  been  heard  that  rebates 
are  there  given,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  given. 
In  England  there  were  undoubtedly  special  favors  given  to  certain 
freighters  in  the  very  early  days,  not  probably  from  corrupt  motivee 
but  merely  as  a  matter  of  commercial  custom.  To  big  custtMnera  and 
keen  bargainers  rate  concessions  alwavs  had  been  given  by  the  car- 
riers, whether  by  road  or  by  canal,  anct  at  the  outset  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  railroads  ^ould  not  follow  the  example.  But  as  Icmg 
ago  as  1854,  in  words  that  were  practically  copied  in  the  original 
T^ited  States  act  to  regulate  commerce  33  years  later,  the  English 
Parliament  enacted  that  rates  should  under  the  same  circumstances 
be  the  same  to  all,  and  that  if  circumstances  were  different  the  differ- 
ence in  rate  should  be  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  circum- 
stances. And  thereupon  rebates  disappeared  from  English  railway 
history.  "It  is  remarkable" — the  words  are  those  of  a  House  of 
Commons  committee  reporting  in  1882  after  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation— "  that  no  witnesses  have  appeared  to  complain  of  preferences 
given  to  individuals  by  railway  companies  as  acta  of  private  favor  or 
partiality  such  as  were  more  or  less  frequent  in  the  years  before  the 
act  of  1854."  One  still  sees  from  time  to  time  fines  infiicted  upcm 
American  railroad  companies  for  offenses  of  this  Aature.  But  in 
almost  every  case  the  transgression  had  occurred  some  years  befon 
the  infliction  of  the  fine.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  in  America 
to-day  believes  either  that  secret  rebates  exist  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent or  that  the  railroad  officials  desire  to  revive  the  practice  of  giving 
them. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  direct  rebates  are  concessions  given  to 
traders  and  other  persons  whom  it  is  desired  to  influence  by  liberal 
payment  of  claims  for  loss  and  damage  of  freight,  by  imderclasai- 
nration,  free  transportation,  etc.  In  France,  with  a  noncompetitive 
system,  such  practices  have  apparently  never  existed.  In  England 
they  have  never  cut  murh  figure,  and  as  long  ago  as  1902  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  joint  claims  committee  hy  the  companies  themselves 
put  an  end  to  such  abuses  in  this  respect  as  did  exist  Free  passes 
m  England  have  never  been  an  abuse,  of  which  the  best  proof  is  that 
they  still  remain  unregulated  by  law,  and  a  manager  can  any  day 
privately  give  a  free  pass  to  whom  he  pleases.  That  free  transporta- 
tion and  the  payment  of  bogus  claims  were  serious  abuses  on  the 
American  railroads  not  so  many  years  ago  is  undeniable.  No  one 
doubts  that  they  are  practically  eradicate  to-day.  And,  after  all. 
the  abuse  of  iree  transportation  is  not  confined  to  private  railroads. 
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Not  very  many  years  ago  the  Melbourne  Age,  the  leading  |>aper  in 
the  Australian  State  of  Victoria^  published  a  list,  occupying  11^ 
closely  printed  columns,  of  free  passes  granted  by  the  State  raihrays 
to  the  relations  and  friends  and  dependents  of  members  of  Par- 
liament. 

STATE  RAILWATS  MOT  V&VALLY  PBOFTTABLB. 

Our  history  has  then  reached  this  stage.  In  the  two  countries 
where  the  railways  are  stilt  wholly  in  private  owner^ip,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  nationalization  can  not  be  justified 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  private  enterprise.  Nor  is  it  necessanr  to 
avoid  abuses,  for  those  abuses  can  be  either  prevented  or  cured  by 
adequate  State  regulation  and  supervision.  Further,  it  does  not 
^pear  that  the  State  is  likely  to  build  railways  cheaper.  Still  less, 
that  it  will  surpass  private  companies  in  efficiuicy  of  management 
and  will  therefore  have  available  more  net  revenue  to  be  applied 
either  to  improvement  of  service  or  reduction  of  rates  in  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

With  the  exception  of  the  South  African  Dominion — whose  rail- 
ways are  not,  however,  important,  and  which  owe  their  moderate  suc- 
cess to  the  fact  that  the  great  nuning  community  of  JohannesbuiK, 
importing  almost  everything  it  consumes  and  accustomed  to  pay  ^Id 
miners'  prices,  is  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea — Prussia  is 
the  only  country  where  the  State  system  shows  a  substantial  profit 
after  payment  of  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  capital.  And 
this  fortunate  position  Prussia  owes  to  two  things — it  bought  the 
railways  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  before  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  development  that  has  made  modem  Qermany,  and 
the  Government  has  been  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  scale  of 
rates,  as  we  have  seen,  practically  unaltered  over  a  long  series  of 
years.  Belgium  roughly  makes  both  ends  meet  Switzerland  the 
aame.  The  smaller  German  States  and  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
speaking  broadly,  over  a  series  of  years,  have  to  make  up  some  part 
of  their  interest  charges  out  of  general  taxation.  Austria,  Italy,  and 
France,  on  its  State  railways,  as  we  have  seen,  produce  deplorable 
financial  results. 

IS  STATE  MANAOEHENT  HORE  BQUFrABIjE? 

It  is,  however,  claimed  that  the  State  would  apportion  its  favor 
with  a  more  equal  hand;  would  level  the  backward  parts  of  the  coun- 
try- up  to  the  standard  of  the  better  developed ;  and  adjust  rates  and 
fares  more  equitably.  These  were  promises  made  by  the  Prussian 
Government  when  diey  took  over  the  railways.  And  so  far  as  tha 
first  half  of  the  promise,  the  extension  of  the  railroads  into  poor  dia* 
tricts,  is  concerned,  unquestionably  it  has  been  fulfilled.  But  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  beneficence  of  the  State  so  much  as 
in  the  fact  that  the  only  power  in  Prussia  that  counts,  beside  the 
throne,  is  that  of  the  agrarian  party,  the  junkers.  Partly  owing  to 
their  hereditary  influence  over  the  executive  Government,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  districts  are  enormously  overrepre- 
sent«d  in  the  Prussian  parliament,  they  have  succeeded  in  gettii^  a 
good  share  of  the  surplus  revenues  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
devoted  to  developing  their  own  estates.    On  the  other  hand,  as  has 
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already  been  mentioned,  when  it  comes  to  tariffs,  no  country  has  gone 
as  far  as  Prussia  in  giving  advantage  to  the  big  shipper  over  the 
small  man. 

In  Australia,  undoubtedly,  railroads  have  been  built  in  backward 
districts  which  private  enterprise  would  never  have  touched.  Bat  if 
a  railroad,  after  being  open  for  traffic  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  still 
hardly  does  more  than  pay  its  operating  expenses,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  is  not  an  undertaking  which  would  have  been  entered  upon  at 
all  by  a  prudent  management  had  it  been  free  to  spend  its  capital 
where  it  would  do  most  good  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  the  reason  why  such  a  line  was  built  was  political  pressure. 
And  that  such  lines  are  common  enough  all  over  Australia  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the  Victorian  State  rail- 
ways for  1907  gives  a  list  of  seven  branches,  with  an  aggregate  lengtii 
of  46  miles,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,888,336,  which  were  closed  for 
traffic  at  various  dates  between  1898  and  1904  and  abandoned  alto- 
gether because  gross  receipts  failed  even  to  cover  operating  expenses. 

The  claim  that  the  State  will  adjust  rates  and  fares  more  equitably 
is  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  famous  Prussian  finance  minister. 
Von  Miquel,  asserted  categorically  that  the  only  possible  policy  for  a 
State  system  was  to  adopt  a  rigid  tariff  uniform  over  the  whole  coon- 
try.  And  that  is,  in  fact,  the  Prussian  system  of  to-day.  For  600 
miles  the  rate  is  10  times  that  for  50  miles.  Whether  this  is  equitable 
is  another  question.  It  certainly  does  not  cost  the  railway  10  times  as 
much  to  do  the  business.  Xor  does  it  seem  to  be  treating  the  shiM>er 
in  accordance  with  the  canon  of  taxation  which  says  that  the  end  to 
be  aimed  at  is  equality  of  sacrifice  by  the  taxpayer.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  while  such  a  policy  is  possible  for  Prussia,  with  only  a  snail 
seaboard,  and  where  the  Government  owns  not  only  the  railways  bat 
the  canals,  it  is  unthinkable  in  England  or  in  America.  Imagine  an 
English  Government  charging  from  London  to  Edinburgh  10  times 
as  much  as  for  the  first  40  miles  out  of  London.  The  only  result 
would  be  to  drive  the  whole  of  the  traffic  to  the  coasting  steamers. 
As  for  America,  the  thing  is  still  more  possible.  To  quote  an  extreme 
case:  The  fact  that  after  years  of  deliberation  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  finally  decided  that  it  is  reasonable  to  chargB 
more  for  a  carload  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  Denver  than  frwo 
\ew  York  to  San  Francisco  is  sufficient,  without  more,  to  show  that 
American  railways,  even  under  public  ownership,  would  need  to 
maintain  tariffs  in  broad  outline  such  as  those  eximng  to-day.  Cer- 
tain modifications  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  take  place  graduallT, 
but  the  essence  of  the  thing  would  needs  remain  unchanged.  Tariffs. 
■that  is,  would  continue  to  be  dictated  not  by  a  priori  theories  but  by 
economic  necessities.  And  such  tariffs,  one  might  say  further,  wonld 
continue  to  be  denounced  as  unjust  and  unreasonable — as  the  intex- 
mountain  rates  have  been  for  a  generation  by  the  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado— ^by  those  whom  they  appeared  to  prejudice,  and  who  would 
naturally  lay  the  blame  on  the  railroad  managers,  whom  they  see. 
and  not  on  nature  and  geography,  which  keep  in  the  background. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  IN  A  DBHOCXATIC  STATE. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  important  point,  a  point  which  may  prob- 
ably be  said  to  be  of  more  importance  than  all  the  others  put  together. 
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Prussia  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  instance  of  State  railway 
maDagement.  Beasons  have  been  given  already  for  thinking  that  the 
Prussian  success,  achieved  under  uniquely  favorable  circumstances, 
is  not  so  much  to  boast  of  after  all.  But  let  it  be  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  the  success  is  as  brilliant  as  it  appears  to  the 
imagination  of  the  most  enthusiastic  German  professor.  The  point 
can  not  be  too  much  insisted  on  that  the  success  of  the  Prussian 
autocracy  is  no  argument  for  similar  success  in  the  hands  of  English 
or  American  democracies. 

A  great  American,  who  has  passed  over  the  majority  within  the 
last  12  months,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  put  the  matter  nearly  40 
years  ago  in  words  that  have  so  often  been  quoted  that  they  nave 
become  classic: 

Id  applying  results  ilrawii  from  the  experleute  of  one  country  to  prc^lems 
which  present  themselves  In  another,  the  dlffereuce  of  social  and  political  habit 
and  education  should  ever  be  borne  In  mint!,  Because  in  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe  the  State  can  and  does  hold  close  relations,  amounting  even 
to  ownership,  with  the  railroads,  it  does  not  follow  tliat  the  same  course  could 
be  successfully  pursued  In  England  or  in  America.  The  former  nations  are 
by  political  habit  administrative,  the  latter  are  parliamentary ;  in  other  words, 
France  and  Germany  are  esaentlally  executive  In  their  governmental  systems, 
while  England  and  America  are  legislative.  Now,  the  cxecnttve  may  design, 
construct,  or  operate  a  railroad ;  the  legislative  never  can.  A  country,  there- 
fore, with  a  wea^  or  unstable  executive,  or  a  crude  and  Imperfect  dvlt  service, 
should  accept  with  caution  results  achieved  und^r  a  government  of  bureaus.' 

A  railroad  is  a  great  business  concern.  And  as  every  business 
man  knows,  a  business  concern,  if  it  is  to  prosper,  must  have  a 
single  directing  mind  at  the  head.  Under  an  autocratic  system  the 
head  is  the  minister  of  railways,  ultimatelv  r^ponsible  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  to  him  alone.  Me  may  consult  his  customers,  passen- 
gers, and  shippers,  listen  to  their  grievances,  and  welcome  their  sug- 
g;estions — the  Prussian  Government  has  an  admirably  organized  sys- 
tem of  district  and  national  councils  for  this  very  object.  But  he 
alone  decides.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  as  really  the  head  of  the 
railroads  as  he  is  the  head  of  the  army.  Between  a  railway  chief  in 
this  position  and  a  minister  in  a  democratic  country,  changing 
every  few  years  as  his  party  goes  in  or  out  of  power,  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  outvoted  if  he  refuses  a  concession  that  a  substantial 
section  of  members  of  the  legislature  combine  to  demand,  no  com- 
parison is  possible,  "  The  executive  may  design,  construct,  or  op- 
erate a  railroad."  And  this  is  what  happens  in  Prussia.  "  The 
legislative  never  can,"  and  in  democratic  countries  it  is  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  which  not  only  decides  policy  out 
dictates  always  in  main  outline,  often  down  to  the  detail  of  a  par- 
ticular  appointment  or  a  special  rate,  how  the  policy  shall  be  car- 
ried out. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  every  county,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  government,  the  State  runs  the  post  office:  and  in  almost  every 
country  the  telegraphs,  if  not  the  telephones  also.  If  it  can  manage 
these,  why  not  also  railroads!  The  answer  is  tliat  between  these 
two  classes  of  business  there  is  no  analogy.  The  post  office  is  a 
purely  executive  business,  with  no  commercial  side  to  it.  Uniform 
rates,  2  cents  or  a  penny,  or  whatever  the  figure  may  be,  equal  for  all 

'  "  Railroads :  Their  Otlsin  aod  Prablems."     Edition  of  1888,  p.  IIS. 
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distances,  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  amount  is  so 
small  that  nobody  objects  If  the  charge  for  a  letter  were  not  2 
cents  but  a  dollar,  people  would  fast  enough  be  found  to  protest  that 
it  was  unreasonable  to  chaive  the  same  from  Wall  Street  to  Central 
Park  as  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  A  business  such  as  this 
can  be  managed  well  enough  by  a  civU-service  organization.  It  is 
essentially  a  matter  of  routine  and  operating  efficiency.  There  may 
be-i-in  fact,  there  usually  is — political  interference  in  reference  to 
appointments  and  promotions.  And  the  staff,  no  doubt,  avail  them- 
selves of  their  votes  to  improve  their  wages  and  working  conditions. 
But  this,  though  a  pretty  serious  matter,  is  not  so  vital^  important 
as  the  difficulties  on  the  side  of  commercial  management. 

Whether  a  new  railroad  shall  be  built  is  not  a  matter  where  prece- 
dents and  fixed  rules  can  decide.  It  can  only  be  decided  by  a  man 
able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  question  a  trained  mind  and  ripe  judg- 
ment, after  taking  into  account  all  the  factors  of  probable  tra^, 
probable  cost,  and  whether  the  limited  amount  of  capital  available 
would  not  be  better  employed  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  something  like 
double  tracking  or  the  construction  of  a  new  classification  yard, 
which  does  not  appear  directly  to  benefit  any  single  member  of  the 
public.  It  is  hard  enough  for  die  best  man,  left  tree  to  exercise  his 
unbiased  judgment,  to  decide  such  (questions  rightly.  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  decided  rightly  by  a  minister  responsible 
to  a  democratic  legislature,  each  memlwr  of  which,  naturally  and 
rightly,  makes  the  best  case  he  can  for  his  own  constituents,  while 
he  is  quite  ignorant,  even  if  not  careless,  of  the  interests,  not  only 
of  his  neighbor's  constituency,  but  of  the  public  at  larjge!  The 
answer  is  written  large  in  railway  history. 

POUnCS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWATa. 

It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  no  demo- 
cratic community,  where  the  railways  are  run  by  the  public  authori- 
ties, is  railway  capital  spent  on  construction,  developments,  and 
improvements,  or  railway  operation  conducted,  with  a  sin^e  eye 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community.  To  produce  public 
evidence  of  this  statement  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  fair  to  qu<rte  un- 
supported assertions  in  newspapers  or  elsewhere,  as  thou^  they 
were  proof.  The  men  who  know  the  facts  from  the  inside  are  ni^ 
in  a  position  to  publish  them.  But  of  recent  years.  South  Africa 
has  spoken  out  with  considerable  freedom  on  tlie  subject  in  official 
documents.  And  South  Africa  may  well  serve  as  a  sample.  In 
March,  1907,  a  commission  on  the  cape  railways  reported  onani- 
mously  that  it  "  was  impressed  with  tne  necessity  of  removinj^  as 
far  as  possible  the  management  of  the  railways  from  the  inflnence  of 
party  politics."  Here  is  in  more  detail  an  account  of  the  reasons 
which  led  them  to  that  conclusion.  The  quotation  is  from  "A 
Memorandum  Relative  to  Railway  Organization,  Prepared  at  the 
Request  of  tiie  Railway  Commissioners  of  the  Cape  Government 
Railways,"  by  Sir  Thomas  E.  Price,  formerly  general  manager  of 
those  railways,  and  now  general  manager  of  the  Central  South 
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African  (L  e.,  Transvaal  &  Orange  Biver)  Railways,  dated  Johannes- 
burg, February  22,  1907: 

poLincAi.  mrLUENCis — DisTUBBina  eftbct  or. 

Tbe  drawbacks  In  the  manageineitt  of  tbe  rallwaya  In  the  cape  tbat  call  for 
removal  ariee  from  the  extent  to  wblcb  and  the  manner  In  which  tbe  antboiitjr 
at  Parliament  le  exercised.    They  are  twofold  In  thefr  character,  viz : 

(1)  The  practice  of  public  anthorltles,  Inauenttal  perBona,  and  others  bent  on 
securing  coDcesslons  or  other  advantegeB  which  tbe  general  manager  has  either 
refnaed  In  the  conscientloos  exercise  of  hie  fnnctlons  or  Is  not  likely  to  grant, 
making  representation  to  the  commlssloDer  (as  the  mlQlsterlal  bead  ot  t&e 
Government),  supplemented  by  such  pressure,  political  Influence,  or  other  means 
as  are  considered  perfectly  leglttmate  In  their  way  and  are  beet  calculated  to 
attain  the  end  applicants  have  In  view. 

(Many  members  of  Parliament  act  similarly  In  tbe  Interests  of  tbe  districts, 
conatltnents,  or  railway  employees  In  whom  they  happen  to  be  Interested.  It 
la  by  no  means  unknown  for  the  requests  in  both  classes  of  cases  to  coincide 
somewhat  with  a  critical  division  in  Parliament— present  or  In  prospect— or 
otherwise  something  has  occurred  which  Is  r^arded  as  Irritating  to  tbe  public 
or  embarrassing  to  the  Qovemment,  and  the  desire  to  minimize  the  effect  by 
some  concHlatory  act  is  not  nnnatnral.) 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  tbe  fictitious  and  often  transitory  importance  whidi 
a  community  or  district  manages  to  acquire  obscures  (under  tbe  guise  of  the 
colony's  welfare)  tbe  consideration  of  the  railway  and  general  Interests  of  the 
colony  aa  a  whole. 

(During  tbe  earlier  period  of  my  railway  service  in  tbe  Gape  Colony  tew 
things  impressed  me  more,  coming  as  I  did  from  a  railway  conducted  on  strlctlf 
business  lines,  tban  the  extent  to  which  tbe  conduct  of  railway  afTaira  was 
Influenced  by  certain  conditions.  Nor  was  this  impression  lessened  afterwards, 
when.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  the  matter,  61r  CSiarles  Elliott  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  bad  more  tban  once  told  a  late  railway  commis^oner, 
"The  (jovemment  U  powerful,  but  [mentioning  the  town  and  autliorlty]  Is 
more  powerful  still.") 

I  do  not  regard  It  as  open  to  doubt  that  the  colony  as  a  whole  has  suffered 
severely  In  consequence,  the  Inland  portions  of  the  colony  particularly  >o ;  and 
tbat  tbe  need  for  a  remedy  la  pressing  if  the  rallroada  are  to  be  conducted  aa  a 
business  concern  for  the  beneflt  of  the  colony. 

UBANs  OF  sECimina  I'smnoii  tbou  pouticai.  inrLUERcxs. 

The  necessity  for  tbe  railways  and  their  administration  being  removed  from 
aach  an  atmosphere  and  treated  as  a  moat  valuable  means  of  benefltlng  the 
colony  as  a  whole,  whilst  not  neglecting  the  Interests  of  a  district  (but  not  sub- 
ordinating the  welfare  of  the  whole  colony  thereto),  is  pressing.  Tbat  there 
should  be  an  anthorlty  to  refer  to  In  case  of  real  necessi^,  where  the  decision 
or  action  of  the  general  manager  Is  not  regarded  as  being  In  the  public  Interestf 
IB  also  clear.  But  It  Is  equally  manifest  that  the  commissioner  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  with  political  or  party  consideration  always  In  view,  la  not 
tbe  proper  court  of  reference. 

pouncAL  iNFixiENCKs  AS  ArvKTrma  cohsteuctioh  or  nkw  uns. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  In  the  Cape  Colony  political  considerations  bave 
Influenced  the  adoption  of  new  lines  and  their  construction — many.  If  not  most 
of  them,  of  an  unprofitable  character— without  saffldMit  Inquiry  or  information. 


PBOPOSALS  TOR  Niw  unEs — piocEimKE  becouuenobd. 


Neither  the  commission's  report  nor  Sir  Thomas  Price's  memoran- 
dum can  have  sufficed  to  change  matters,  for  in  May,  1915,  there  was 
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a  further  "  Memorandum  on  the  control  and  management  of  railwars 
and  harbors"  presented  to  the  South  African  Parliament  by  tie 
board  of  railway  commissioners.    Here  are  some  extracts  fn>m  it : 

Any  minister,  however  able  and  stroDg  bis  character  may  be.  Is  under  tbe 
system  of  party  government.  Insensibly  susceptible  to  party  consltleratlona,  and 
Is  In  constant  difficulties  In  giving  Impartial  decledons.  *  *  *  It  Is  perluUM 
natural  that  men  who  bnve  been  accustomed  to  the  methods  In  vogoe  when 
the  railways  were  of  limited  extent  should  still  desire  to  cling  to  the  old  Q-stem 
of  control,  but  the  consequences  of  doing  so  can  not  but  be  unsatlsfactcHT. 
■  *  ■  As  the  railways  and  their  working  were  regarded  as  part  and  pai^ 
of  the  system  of  party  government,  with  the  obvious  advantage  to  the  party  Id 
power,  the  reluctance  of  any  government  to  make  a  change  Is  wMI  might  natu- 
rally be  expected.  Apart  from  the  magnitude  of  the  railways  and  the  number 
of  the  railway  servants  employed,  forces  have  of  late  years  come  into  prmnl- 
nence  that  make  it  Increasingly  urgent  that  the  railways  and  bartHirs  sboutd 
be  regarded  and  administered  In  the  Interests  of  the  whole  Union  and  not  as 
nn  adjunct  of  the  party  that  is  In  power. 

POLITICS  IN  AOaTBAUA. 

Official  documents  have  not  let  us  behind  the  scenes  in  Australasia 
in  the  same  way  as  has  been  the  case  in  South  Africa.  But  the  pub- 
lic history  is  sufficiently  striking.  Down  to  the  year  1884  the  rail- 
ways in  all  the  different  colonies  were  managed,  like  any  other 
department  of  the  Government,  by  a  minister  directly  responsible 
to  Parliament.  This  system  was  not  a  success,  either  from  the 
financial  or  any  other  point  of  view.  In  1884  Victoria  led  the  way 
to  the  adoption  of  a  new  system.  A  buffer  was  inserted  between 
the  politicians  and  the  railways  in  the  shape  of  a  nonpolitical  com- 
mission. The  commission  was  composed  of  three  men  holding  office 
for  a  fixed  term  of  five  years,  and,  liJre  judges,  irremovable,  except  on 
a  vote  of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  The  members  were  all  profes- 
sional railway  men,  and  the  chief  commissioner  had  the  right,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  to  overrule  his  colleagues.  A  well-known  Eng- 
lish railway  man  was  appointed  to  fill  the  post  of  chief  commis- 
sioner. The  commission  had  not  power  to  undertake  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  new  lines  without  the  consent  of  the  ministry,  but  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  working  of  the  existing  lines 
was  handed  over  to  them. 

The  example  of  Victoria  was  followed  hy  South  Australia  in  1887, 
by  New  South  Wales  in  1888,  and  by  Queensland  and  New  Zea- 
land shortly  after.  In  each  case  the  first  chief  commissioner  was 
an  English  railway  man.  In  Victoria  the  new  s\^m  was  not  over- 
successful.  Political  pressure  still  continued.  The  financial  por- 
tion got  worse.  Budget  estimates  of  expenditure  were  largely  ex- 
ceeded. And,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  free  transportation 
was  given  on  a  wholesale  scale  to  the  dependents  of  members  of 
Parliament.  After  much  mutual  recrimination  the  commission  was 
abolished  and  the  railways  handed  back  to  direct  political  control. 
Evidently  a  commission  which,  though  composed  of  individuals  per- 
sonally clean-handed,  is  not  strong  enough  to  crush  attempts  at 
jobbery  in  its  neighborhood  may  be  even  worse  for  the  public  interest 
than  a  minister  who  uses  his  patronage  for  political  ends,  for  tfae 
minister  can  at  least  be  watched  and  exposed  in  Parliament  bv  politi- 
cal opponents,  while  a  commission  can  take  shelter  imder  the  cloak 
of  its  statutory  irresponsibility. 
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The  experience  of  New  South  Wales  was  different.  The  chief 
commissioner  appointed  in  1888  was  not  merely  a  brilliantly  able 
administrator,  but  a  man  of  iron  will.  He  insisted  on  managing 
the  railroads  committed  to  his  care  solely  in  the  public  interest.  And 
within  four  years  he  had  succeeded  in  simultaneously  advancing 
wages,  reducing  rates,  and  increasing  net  earnings  by  56  per  cent, 
thus  restoring  the  finances  to  a  satisfactory  position.  The  result  was 
curious.  The  commission  was  persecuted  by  a  "  large  number  of 
people  whose  influence  was  at  an  end  under  a  changed  state  of 
affairs,"  Two  commissions  of  inquiry  were  appointed  to  investigate 
the  alleged  misdeeds  of  the  commissioners.  Tney  found  an  unhesi- 
tating verdict  for  the  defendants  on  every  count  of  the  long  indict- 
ment. An  address  of  confidence  was  signed  by  thousands  of  electors 
all  over  the  colony  and  presented  to  the  commissioners  at  an  en- 
thusiastic meeting  of  S,00b  citizens  of  Sydney.  The  commissioners 
were  reappointed  for  a  second  term  of  five  years,  but  early  in  his 
second  term  the  chief  commissioner  died  suddenly.  Within  a  few 
years  things  had  gone  so  far  wrong  that  a  royal  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate.  As  a  result  of  their  report  two  out  of  the 
three  commissioners  were  called  upon  to  retire. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  through  the  varying  histories  of  all 
the  colonies.  One  important  phase  of  the  history  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  passed  over.  In  Victoria  in  1903  there  was  a  fierce  railway 
strike,  which  by  the  threat  of  a  drastic  bill  introduced  in  Parliament, 
with  the  support  of  an  almost  unanimous  public  opinion,  was 
promptly  put  down.  Thereupon  an  act  was  passed  depriving  all 
railway  servants  of  their  local  vote,  placing  them  on  a  separate  and 
distinct  register,  and  giving  them  power  to  elect  as  their  special 
representatives  one  member  to  the  council  and  two  to  the  assembly. 
In  1906  this  act  was  repealed  and  superseded  by  "An  act  to  abolish 
separate  representation  in  Parliament  of  public  officers  and  rail- 
way officers."  Section  4  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  act,  which  is  still  in 
force,  is  as  follows; 

(1)  In  ordei'  that  nil  offlcera  may  be  enabled  to  render  loyal  and  efficient 
service  to  tbe  State,  It  Is  hereby  enacted  tliBt  no  perscHi  or  class  of  persons 
employed  tn  any  capacity,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily.  In  the  public 
service,  including  the  railway  service,  the  police  force,  the  State  rivers  and 
water-supply  department,  and  the  lunacy  department,  shall  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  take  any  part  nhatsoevcr  In  or  In  relation  to  election  of  members 
to  tlie  teglslative  council  or  the  legislative  assembly,  or  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  any  way  take  part  In  the  political  affalrg  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  otherwise 
than  by  recording  a  vote  at  a  parliamentary  election ;  and  no  person  or  class 
of  persons  so  employed  shall  directly  or  indirectly  use  or  attempt  to  use  any 
Influence  tn  respect  to  any  matter  afTectlng  the  remuneration  or  position  tn  the 
public  service  of  either  himself  or  any  otber  person. 

(2)  If  any  pereon  so  employed  Is  guilty  of  any  contravention  of  this  section, 
then  on  proof  thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  service  commissioner, 
tlie  commissioners  of  railways,  the  chief  commtsslmier  of  police,  or  the  State 
commissioners  and  water-supply  comuilesioners,  or  the  Inspector  general  of  the 
Insane  (as  Che  case  may  be)  such  person  may  by  the  said  authority  be  fined 
any  sum  not  exceeding  flO  and  may  be  reduced  In  class,  sut)dlvlslon,  grade  or 
status,  and  salary,  or  he  may  be  dismissed  or  his  services  raay  be  dispensed 
with,  provided  that  such  person  shall  not  be  dismissed  or  have  his  services  dis- 
pensed with  for  any  contravention  of  this  section  without  the  consent  of  the 
governor  In  council. 

Victoria  had  in  1903  again  reverted  to  the  commissioner  system. 
It  imported  an  expert — this  time  from  America — and  a  striking  im- 
provement, both  in  operating  and  financial  results,  at  once  b^ame 
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evideot  Since  then  there  has  been  a  relapse,  and  it  is  imdeistood 
that  at  present  Victoria  is  once  more  consiaering  the  importation  of 
a  new  expert  In  fact,  in  almost  everj  colony,  the  management  has 
^ne  through  various  phases.  Sometimes  there  have  be^  commis- 
sions of  three,  at  other  times  single  commissioners.  At  one  time  a 
commission  has  had  full  power ;  at  another  time  it  has  heen  more  or 
less  subordinated  to  a  minister.  Or,  again,  tiie  commission  has  been 
abolL^ed  altogether,  and  the  railways  have  been  worked  by  a  genenl 
manager  whose  position  is  definitely  that  of  a  mimsterial  sub- 
ordinate. 

Another  point  may  be  noted.  For  30  years  most  of  the  Australian 
States  have  imported  their  diief  official,  whether  entitled  commis- 
sioner or  general  manner,  from  England.  They  have  not  had  the 
pick  of  the  English  railway  service.  For  neither  in  authority  nor 
in  compensation  is  the  position  in  Australia  comparable  to  that  of  a 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  great  English  railways.  And  yet  the 
practice  continued.  What  shall  be  said  of  an  organization  which 
can  not  train  its  own  young  men  to  become  chief  executives  t  That 
the  men  are  there,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Xo  one  would  surest  that 
the  average  Australian  is  inferior  to  the  average  Englishman.  Is 
not  the  reason  that,  in  a  commercial  concern,  promotion  by  merit 
not  only  brings  the  best  men  to  the  top,  but  stimulates  every  man  to 
do  his  oest,  while  Government  service  usually  only  gets  work  done 
at  the  rate  of  what  is  known  in  England  as  the  "  Government  sti-oke.** 

POUnCB  IN  BBLQIUH. 

The  history  of  Belgium  affords  a  singular  contrast  to  that  of 
Australia.  There  has  been  no  atteiupt  to  interpose  a  buffer  authori^ 
between  Parliament  and  the  railways.  The  political  minister  is 
frankly  the  head  of  the  railway  system.  And  what  is  more  remark- 
able the  same  political  party— called  Catholics  by  themselves  and 
Clericals  by  their  opponents — have  been  in  power  for  32  consecntivs 
years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  they  showed  no  si^ns  of  losing 
their  hold  on  the  management  of  affairs.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Liberal  and  Labor  opponents  of  the  present  ministry  that  this  long 
tenure  of  office  is  in  lar^  measure  due  to  the  patronage  and  infln- 
ence  which  their  possessaon  of  the  railways  give  them.  Certain  it 
is  that  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  polled — in  Belgium  voting 
is  compulsory — are  those  of  the  railway  staff.  Certain  it  is,  too,  that 
the  State  adininistration  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  employing  too 
smaU  a  staff.  Per  kilometer  of  line  open  it  employs  19.1  persons 
while  the  Northern  Bailway  Co.  of  France  on  its  lines  in  Belgium, 
where  the  traffic  is  certainly  not  below  the  avera^  of  the  State  sys- 
tem, only  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  12.91.  It  is  certain  also  that 
while  the  goods  rates,  which  are  only  directly  ^aid  by  a  few  pei^ 
sons,  have  Deen  maintained  unreduced — it  is  fair  to  remember  that 
even  now  they  are  the  lowest  in  western  Europe — passenger  fares, 
which  appeal  to  the  general  public,  have  been  brought  down  to  a 
point  which  experts  say  results  in  an  actual  loss.  The  loiu^-distanoe 
workmen's  weekly  tickets  have  often  been  referred  to  with  admira- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  longest  distance,  the  rat«  charged  comes 
down  to  as  low  as  6  miles  for  1  cent.    Prof.  Mahaim  *  regards  theaa 
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workmen's  tickets  &s  "a  boon  which  has  rendered  the  populKtion 
mobile  and  solves  the  problem  of  unemployment"  The  opponents 
of,  the  ministry  tell  another  story  and  assert  that  these  tickets  are 
issued  in  order  to  prevent  -workmen  leaving  the  country  districts, 
where  they  remain  under  the  infiuenc«  of  their  priests,  and  coming 
to  live  near  their  work  in  the  towns,  where  they  might  be  subject  to 
other  political  influences.  They  assert  that  it  is  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  workmen  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  live  so  far  from 
their  work  that  in  extreme  cases  they  have  to  leave  home  at  3.80  or  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  only  get  back  at  11  o'clock  at  night.  And 
this  view  has  very  recently  received  support  from  one  who  can  not 
be  regarded  as  a  political  opponent.  Writing  in  the  Independence 
Beige  for  September  20,  1916,  Father  Rutten,  a  very  well-known 
and  influential  priest  and  a  string  supporter  of  the  Government, 
says: 

Better  and  cheaper  connection  with  the  suburbs  will  alone  induce  workmen 
to  desert  the  crowded  centers;  but  matters  must  not  be  pushed  to  the  other 
extreme  of  further  multlplylne  the  workmen's  fares.  I  have  seen  at  too  close 
quarters  the  demoralizing  of  the  Flemish  worker  who  has  to  spend  every  day 
four  or  five  or  even  six  hours  on  the  railway,  In  crowded  carriages  in  on  atmos- 
phere that  in  winter  Is  not  fit  to  breathe.  Living  In  the  country  Is  all  very 
well,  but  the  benefits  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  necessity  of  these  long  Jour- 
neys and  by  the  hours  spent  in  the  saloons  alongside  the  stations. 

It  may  be  added  that,  whatever  the  reason  be,  the  ministry  have 
been  so  strongly  opposed  to  bringing  workmen  to  reside  in  the  big 
towns  that  not  only  have  they  done  little  or  nothing  to  develop  sub- 
urban traffic  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  but  they 
have  steadily  refused  the  request  of  the  railway  officials  that  work- 
men's cottages  might  be  built  near  the  big  stations,  so  that  men 
might  be  at  nand  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  for  urgent  require- 
ments of  snowstorms,  accidents,  and  the  like. 

In  the  matter  of  train  service,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
Belgian  Stat«  railways  are  inferior  to  all  their  neighbors;  every 
passenger  entering  Belgium  from  France  is  conscious  of  a  marked 
slowing  down  of  the  train.  Indeed,  the  international  service  be- 
tween Ostend  and  the  German  frontier  was  so  poor  that  the  Prussian 
Government  is  understood  to  have  threafent'd  to  divert  the  English 
mail  via  Holland  and  Flushing  unless  it  was  improved. 

Antwerp  and  Brussels,  the  two  principal  towns  in  the  countiT, 
with  a  population  of  over  a  million  between  them,  are  only  27J 
miles  apart.  Until  quite  recently  the  best  train  took  practically  an 
hour  over  the  journey.  The  slowness  of  the  trains  is  partly  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  expenses  have  been  rising  fast  in  recent 
years,  and  the  State  administration  has  economizea  in  road  main- 
tenance. And  M.  Mahaim  gives  figures,  of  which  he  apparently 
does  not  fully  appreciate  the  significance,  showing  that  while  be- 
tween 1901  and  1908  total  operating  expenses  rose  25  per  cent,  road- 
maintenance  expenditure  only  rose  1.7  per  cent.  And  every  railwaj' 
man  knows  what  this  means.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  th^t  the  Belgian 
Government  has  been  behind  the  times  in  necessary  new  capital  out- 
lay. To  give  one  striking  instance :  A  direct  underground  connec- 
tion between  the  northern  and  southern  stations  at  Brussels  has 
been  recognized  as  necessary  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  work 
was  only  commenced  just  before  the  war,  up  to  which  time  the  only 
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access  to  the  northern  statioa  was  over  a  single  track  known  to  the 
Brussels  newspapers,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  accidents  on  it,  as 
"  the  death  trap." 

In  Belgium  the  railway  budget  and  the  State  budget  are  inex- 
tricably entangled.  Promises  have  been  frequently  Dwde  that  the 
two  budgets  should  be  separated,  &e  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  but 
hitherto  tlie  promises  have  not  been  carried  out.  Official  figures 
do,  indeed,  give  the  total  amount  of  the  railway  debt  But  there  are 
no  separate  railway  loans;  the  whole  money  has  in  fact  been  raised 
on  the  general  credit  of  the  State.  The  railway  accounts  show  a 
figure  of  some  $3,859,040  per  annum  charged  as  "  sinking  fund." 
But  in  fact  no  sinking-fund  payment  is  really  made,  and  the  figure 
is  a  mere  book  entry. 

When  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  under  Mr,  Harriman's  man- 
agement went  back  into  the  old  books,  extracted  items  of  what  were 
really  capital  expenditures  but  which  had  been  paid  out  of  revenue, 
and  then  proceeded  to  capitalize  the  result,  Americans  dwiounced 
it  as  a  financial  scandal.  But  the  example  had  been  set  by  the 
State  administration  of  Belgium  some  years  before.  In  1897  the 
ministry-  went  back  on  the  63  previous  budgets,  extracted  a  host 
of  small  additions  to  works  and  equipment  which  had  been  charged 
to  revenue  under  the  category  of  renewals,  paking  together  a  totaJ 
of  over  $2,122,472,  and  charged  them  back  against  capital.' 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  not  only  to  separate 
the  railway  budget  fram  the  general  budget  but  to  witlidraw  the 
actual  management  of  the  railways  from  the  political  minister.  In 
1905,  for  example,  when  M.  Liebeart  was  minister  of  public  works, 
the  genera!  management  was,  in  the  interests  of  discipline,  handed 
over  to  an  expert  railway  man.  The  reform  immediately  produced 
excellent  results.  But  tlie  deputies  complained  that  their  recom- 
mendations had  ceased  to  be  received  with  sufficient  attention,  and  one 
of  tlie  first  acts  of  M.  Helleputte,  who  succeeded  M.  Liebeart  as  min- 
ister in  1907,  was  to  resume  all  authority  into  his  own  hands.  How 
that  authority  is  exercised  can  be  jud^d  by  one  or  two  instances- 
According  to  the  regulations,  for  every  place  vacant  that  is  not  open 
to  competition  a  candidate  must  be  entered  on  one  of  five  categories. 
The  first  three  categories  are  composed  of  sons  of  officials  possessing 
various  qualifications.  The  fourtn  category  is  composed  of  persona 
recommended  to  the  minister's  private  secretary  by  senators,  depu- 
ties, or  priests.  Tlie  fifth  category  comprises  everybody  else.  The 
categories  are  taken  in  order.  In  practice  the  first  three  categories 
provide  very  few  candidates,  and,  broadly,  no  one  is  ever  appomted 
except  from  the  fourth  category,  "  recommended  candidates.''  The 
railway  officials  have  tried  to  mend  matters  by  filling  as  many  posts 
as  possible  by  competition.  The  ministry  fights  against  this  en- 
croacliment  on  its  influence.  For  instance,  open  competition  for  the 
posts  of  road  foreman  and  running-shed  foreman  has  been  put  a 
stop  to.  Promotion  is  nominally  by  seniority,  except  in  cases  of 
exceptional  mfirit.  In  practice  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  exceptional  merit  is  mainly  of  a  political  kind.  The  superior 
officei's  are  forbidden  to  mix  themselves  .with  politics,  which,  in 
practice,  means  that  thev  are  forbidden  publicly  to  express  opinions 
other  than  those  of  the  Government. 


■  See  the  offlclat  "  Compte  RCDdu  " 
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Similarly  the  formation  of  associations  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  staff  is  closely  superviseed.^  It  is  claimed  mat,  while  Catholic 
^vorkmen  are  free  to  associate  as  they  please,  associations  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency  live  under  a  constant  threat  of  dissolution. 

Here  is  a  quite  recent  story.  On  the  occasion  of  the  elections  in 
June,  1912,  as  the  result  of  orders  direct  from  the  cabinet  of  the 
minister  himself,  increases  of  wages  were  granted  and  paid  to  a 
large  number  of  men  on  the  very  day  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
these  increases  were  made  to  date  back  to  the  previous  1st  January. 
The  minister  was  accused  in  Parliament  of  having  ordered  these 
increases  by  telegraph;  he  replied  that  tlie  accusation  was  not  true. 
He  was  quite  accurate  in  his  statement.  The  order  had  been  given 
by  telephone. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Catholic  Party  is  mainly  composed  of  the 
Flemish  portion  of  the  population,  while  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
are  mainly  French  and  Walloon.  Two  somewhat  amusing  instances 
of  the  encouragement  of  Flemish  aspirations  may  be  given.  The 
public  notices  in  the  stations  at  Brussels  used  to  be  in  two  lan- 
guages—the French  above  the  Flemish.  Not  long  ago  they  were  all 
taken  down  and  stuck  up  again  with  the  Flemish  alwve  the  French. 
The  Traveler's  Guide  used  to  be  published  in  two  editions.  Of  the 
French  edition  80,000  copies  were  sold ;  of  the  Flemish  3,000.  And 
it  is  alleged  that,  in  order  to  get  even  the  3,000  sold,  the  French 
edition  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  print  before  the  demand  was  ex- 
hausted. To  please  the  "  Flamingants  "  the  French  edition  has  been 
abolished,  and  a  single  edition  has  been  put  out  in  both  languages, 
naturally  larger,  more  complicated,  and  less  convenient. 

Let  «.'»  turn  from  the  question  of  interference  with  the  manage- 
ment of  an  undertaking  belonging  to  the  public  at  large  in  the  m- 
terests  of  a  single  political  party  and  note  a  result  of  State  manage- 
ment  of  a  quit£  different  kind.  Alongside  of  the  Belgian  State  rail- 
way system  proper  there  is  a  secondary  system  of  light  railways, 
under  a  management  organized  as  a  company,  of  which,  however, 
the  State  and  the  various  local  authorities  are  practically  the  only 
shareholders.  In  this  secondary  system  the  State  has  only  about 
50  per  cent  interest,  whereas  it  has  a  100  per  cent  interest  in  the 
State  railways  proper.  The  minister  of  public  works  has  control  of 
the  tariffs  of  the  light  railways,  and  exercises  that  control  to  prevent 
the  light  railways  from  reducing  their  tariffs — though  it  may  be  to 
the  interest  both  of  the  light  railways  and  their  customers  to  do  so— 
whenever  it  is  feared  that  competition  injuriously  affecting  the  State 
railway  revenues  might  result. 

One  word  more  as  to  Belgium.  The  same  political  party  has,  as 
has  been  said,  retained  control  of  the  railways  in  Belgium  for  32 
Tears.  But  shortly  before  the  war  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  No  report  has  been  officially  pub- 
lished. But  it  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  the  commission 
had  determined  to  recommend  that  the  construction  of  new  lines 
should  in  future  be  intrusted  to  a  contractor  and  not  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  railway  administration;  that  they  were  seriously  considering 
the  grant  of  a  lease  of  the  State  railways  to  an  operating  company; 
and  that  certain  very  influential  persons  were  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  policy. 

D  tha  reportiof 
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President  Hadley  has  summed  up  the  conclusions  of  the  Italisn 
railway  commission,  based  on  the  railway  experience  of  the  world  as 
it  existed  35  years  ago,  as  follows : 

(1)  Most  of  the  pleas  for  State  management  are  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  State  would  perform  many  services  much  cheaper  than 
they  are  performed  by  private  companies.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
tendency  is  decidedly  the  other  way.  *  *  *  The  State  is  much 
more  likely  to  attempt  to  tax  industry  than  to  foster  it. 

(2)  State  management  is  more  costly  than  private  manage- 
ment.   •    •    • 

(3)  The  political  dangers  would  be  very  great.  Politics  would 
corrupt  the  railroad  management,  and  the  railroad  managemeut 
woiild  corrupt  politics.    •    *    • 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt — ^hampered  by  the  condition 
that  the  most  important  facts  of  contemporary  history  are  not  always 
those  that  can  be  most  readily  published — ^has  been  made,  subject  to 
strict  limitations  of  space,  to  bring  the  history  up  to  date.  And  the 
conclusions  of  the  Italian  commission  still  seem  to  stand  firm. 

The  essential  lesson  of  the  history  may  be  said  to  be  this :  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  on  Government  railways  in 
a  democratic  State  unless  the  management  is  cut  loose  from  direct 
political  control.  Neither  Australia  nor  any  other  country  with  a 
democratic  constitution — perhaps  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  of 
Switzerland — has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  permanent  severance. 
The  Australian  Parliaments  have  loosened  their  hold  for  a  few  years. 
but  only  for  a  few  years.  In  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy  parlia- 
mentary interference  has  never  been  abandoned  for  a  moment.  With- 
out imputing  a  double  dose  of  original  sin  to  politicians,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  this  happens.  The  railways  belong  to  the  people.  Parlia- 
ment is  the  authorized  representative  of  the  people.  It  seems  there- 
fore to  the  ordinary  citizen  only  right  and  natural  that  Parliament 
should  control  the  management  of  the  people's  railways.  And  yet 
facts  are  stubborn  things ;  and  the  facts  show  that  parliamentarv  in- 
terference has  meant  running  the  railways,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  at  large,  but  to  satisfy  local  and  sectional  or  even  personal 
interests.  They  show  further  that,  under  parliamentary  manage- 
ment, it  is  easier  to  get  money  for  big  schemes  of  new  construction 
than  for  inconspicuous  day-to-day  betterments  and  improvements 
which  probably  would  produce  much  greater  public  benefit.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  having  learned  wisdom  by  experience,  a  parliament  and 
a  people  may  recognize  that  management  for  the  people  is  not  neces- 
sarily management  by  the  people ;  that  there  are  other  branches  of 
government,  besides  the  judicial  branch,  unsuited  for  popular  inter- 
ference, and  may  establish  a  permanent  State  railway  organization, 
with  its  own  board  of  directors,  with  its  own  separate  budget,  and 
entirely  independent  of  parliamentary  control,  but  controlled  like 
any  private  company  by  a  judicially  mined  commission,  required 
also  like  a  private  company  to  earn  a  dividend  for  its  stocWioiders. 
the  people.  And  then  a  main  objection  to  Glovemment  railways  in  a 
democratic  State  will  have  lost  its  force.  But  hitherto  no  parliamuit 
and  no  people  have  recognized  this  fact,  even  though  it  stands  ont 
abundantlv  clear  on  the  pages  of  railway  history. 
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COMMISSION. 

[P.  C.  1680.] 

OBBTIFIED  COPT  OF  A  BBFOST  07  THE  OOHUITTEE  OV  THE  PETVT 
OOTTNCIL,  APPROVED  BT  THE  DEPUTT  OF  HIS  SOTAL  HIOHNBBS  THE 
OOTEBNOB  OENBSAL  ON  JULY  13,  1916. 

The  committee  of  the  privy  ooimcil  have  had  before  them  a  report, 
dated  Jmie  12,  1916,  from  the  right  honorable  the  prime  mimster, 
submitting  that  it  became  necessary  at  the  reoent  session  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  provision  for  assistance  by  loan  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co.,  in 
order  that  sucn  companies  might  be  enabled  to  meet  current  obli- 
gations and  to  provide  for  payment  of  interest  on  outstanding 
securities. 

Having  r^ard  to  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  railway  devel- 
opmrat  m  Canada^  the  prime  minister  is  of  opinion  that  the  situa- 
tion should  be  considerea  in  a  comprehensive  way  and  that  a  thorough 
inquiry  should  be  made  by  a  board  of  the  high^t  ability  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  prime  minister  further  submits  that  the  inquiry  should  have 
reference  to  the  following  matters: 

1.  The  general  problem  of  transportation  in  Canada. 

2.  The  status  of  each  of  ihe  three  transcontinental  railway  sys- 
tems— that  is  to  say,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  system  (including  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  their  several  branches) 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  system,  having  speoisl  reference 
to  the  following  considerations : 

(a)  The  temtories  served  by  each  syston  and  the  service  which 
it  is  capable  of  performing  in  the  general  schoue  of  transportation. 

(i)  Physical  conditions,  equipment,  and  oapacity  for  handling 
business. 

(c)  Methods  of  operation. 

id)  Branch  lines,  feeders,  and  connections  in  Canada. 

(fi)  Connections  m  the  United  States. 

(J)  Steamship  oonnections  on  both  oceans. 

ig)  Capitalization,  fixed  charges,  and  net  earnings,  having  regard 
to  (1)  present  conditions,  and  (2)  probable  future  development  with 
increase  of  populstioo. 

3.  The  reorganization  of  any  of  the  said  railway  systems,  or  the 
acquisition  thereof  by  the  State,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  most 
effective  system  of  operation,  whether  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  or  otherwise. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  alt  matters  which  the  members  of  the 
boafd  may  consider  pertment  or  r^evont  to  the  general  scope  of  the 
inquiry. 
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The  prime  minister  therefore  recommends  as  follovs: 

That  Alfred  Holland  Smith,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  Sir  Henry  Lumler  Drayton,  of  the  city  of  Ottawa; 
and  Sir  Geoi%e  Paisb,  of  LioHdon,  England;  be  the  members  of  the 
said  hoard,  of  whom  the  said  Alfred  Holland  Smith  shall  be  chairmuL 

That  the  board  be  oonstituted  under  part  1  of  the  inquiries  act 
and  that  it  shall  have  all  powers  and  authorities  which  coiud  be  coo- 
ferred  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  as  amended  by  chapter  28,  of 
the  statutes  of  1912,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  inquiries  act." 

That  the  proTincial  governments  be  respectfully  requested  to 
afford  to  the  board  any  necessary  information  and  cooperation  in 
the  inquirr. 

That  all  the  departments  of  the  govemment  shall  afford  to  tlie 
board  and  to  all  persons  acting  under  its  authority  and  by  its  ^reo> 
tiou  all  such  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the  inquiry  as  the  board 
may  desire. 

That  the  board  of  railway  commissioneis  for  Canada,  the  oom- 
mission  of  conserration,  and  all  other  bodies  of  a  like  ohatmcter 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  shall  cooperate 
with  and  assist  the  board  in  the  proposed  inquiry. 

That  the  board  shall  report  its  findings  and  conclusions  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

That  a  commission  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  issue  to  the 
members  of  the  board  above  designated. 

The  committee  concur  in  the  Kiregoing  and  submit  the  same  for 
approval. 

RODOLPHE  BOUDBBAU, 

Clerk  of  Ae  Privy  Conndl. 


CERTIFIED  COPY  OF  A  BBPOBT  OF  THE  OOUUTTBE  OF  THB  FBITT 
COUNCIL,  APPBOTBD  BT  HIB  BXCELLENOT  THB  ADIUNISTBATOB  OH 
OCTOBBB  21,  1916. 

The  committee  of  the  privy  council  have  had  before  them  a  report, 
dated  Ootober  19,  1916,  from  the  right  honorable  the  prime  minister, 
submitting  that  Sir  George  Push  ma  resigned  his  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  appointed  by  order  in  council  of  July  13,  1916,  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  general  problem  of  transportauon 
in  Canada,  etc. 

The  prime  minister  further  recommends  that  Wilfiam  UitcheU 
Acworth,  Esq.,  gentleman,  of  London,  England,  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  sud  board  of  inquiry  in  place  of  Sir  George  Psbb, 
re^ened. 

The  committee  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommendation  and  sub- 
mit the  same  for  approval. 

RODOLPHE  BoUDRBAn, 

Cleric  of  the  Privy  Cmmal. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  CoutxH: 

The  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  transportation  in  Canada. 

May  it  please  your  excellency,  we,  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
order  in  council  dated  July  13.  1916,  to  inquire  and  report  on  the 
railways  of  Canada,  have  the  nonor  to  present  our  report  to  your 
excellency. 

The  suoject  matter  of  the  reference  to  us  ia  as  follows: 

1 .  The  general  problem  of  transportation  in  Canada. 

2.  The  status  of  each  of  the  three  transcontinental  railway  sys- 
tems— that  is  to  say,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  system  (including  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  and  th«  Graiid  Trunk  Railway  and  their  several  branches), 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  system,  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  The  territories  served  by  each  system  and  the  service  which  it 
is  capable  of  performing  in  the  general  scheme  of  transportation. 

(6)  Physical  conditions,  equipment,  and  capacity  for  handling 
business. 

(c)  Methods  of  operation. 

(d)  Branch  lines,  feeders,  and  connections  in  Canada. 

(e)  Connections  m  the  United  States. 

(f)  Steamship  connections  on  both  oceans. 

U*)  Capitalization,  fixed  chaises,  and  net  earnings,  having  regard 
to  (1)  present  conditions,  and  (2)  probable  future  development  with 
increase  of  population. 

3.  The  reorganization  of  any  of  the  said  railway  systems,  or  the 
acquisition  thereof  by  the  State;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  most 
eflfective  system  of  operation,  whether  in  coimection  with  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  or  otherwise. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  all  matters  which  the  members  of  the  board 
may  consider  pertinent  or  relevant  to  the  general  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

Sir  George  Paish,  one  of  the  original  commissioners,  was,  owing  to 
ill  health,  unable  to  serve  on  the  commission,  and  on  October  31, 
1916,  his  formal  resignation  was  received  and  Mr.  William  Mitchell 
Acworth  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Acworth  landed  in  America 
early  in  December  and  joined  m  our  work. 

In  September  and  October  two  of  the  commissioners,  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Alfred  H.  Smith,  and  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  spent  some  weeks 
inspecting  the  railways,  traveling  upwards  of  10,000  miles,  visiting 
all  important  points  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert 
and  taking  the  opportumty  of  meeting  ami  conferring  with  many 
representative  citizens.  We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  various  compames  facilitated  our 
journey  and  assisted  us  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

We  hare  had  a  physical  examination  made,  in  such  detail  as  cir- 
cumstances have  permitted,  of  the  railways  of  the  Canadian  North- 
em  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  by  a  corps  of  engineers  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Swain,  of  Harvard  Lniversity  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.     His  report  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

In  addition  to  the  iJiformation  which  we  have  obtained  from  our 
own  inquiries  and  inspections  and  those  of  our  staff,  we  have  received 
voluminous  reports  and  statistics  from  the  different  companies  in 
reply  to  our  inquiries  on  specific  points.    Two  of  our  numoer  have 
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held  formal  hearings  in  Toronto  into  the  affairs  of  the  Cauadifto 
Northern  RaUway  Co.,  and  in  Montreal  into  the  affairs  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Grana  Trunk  Pacific  companies. 

Since  Mr,  Acworth'a  airival  we  have  frequently  met  in  Ottawa  aad 
in  New  York  for  discussion  of  the  remaimng  matters  referred  to  us. 
We  have  taken  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  iind  ourselves  in  agreemoit 
as  to  the  necessity  for  constructive  aid  to  bring  the  railways  through 
thepresent  crisis.  We  differ,  however,  as  to  the  extent  and  method 
of  uovcmmont  help  desirable  and  as  to  the  increase  and  character 
of  Government  liability  and  interest  now  and  for  the  future.  It  has 
therefore  been  found  necessary  to  submit  a  report  of  the  two  con- 
curring commissioners,  with  a  orief  statement  of  the  minority  recom- 
mendation.   They  will  be  found  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  Smith. 
H.  L.  Drattok. 

W.  M.  ACWORTH. 


Report  of  Sib  Henht  L,  Drayton  and  Mr.  W.  M,  Acwobth. 

introductort. 

This  commission  is  instructed  by  the  Government  to  repwrt  on  the 
"general  problem  of  transportation  in  Canada,  with  the  least  possible 
dSay."  Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  clearly  impossible  for 
us  to  set  on  foot  and  await  the  result  of  exhaustive  inqumes,  and  to 
elaborate  in  full  detail  a  scheme  based  thereon.  We  believe  that  we 
shall  best  carry  out  the  purpose  which  the  Government  has  in  mind 
in  appointing  us,  if,  after  setting  out  the  general  situation  as  we  see 
it,  and  the  general  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  we  sketch  in 
broad  outline  the  scheme  of  readjustment  which  we  recommend  for 
adoption,  and  then  indicate  the  manner  in  which,  if  and  when  our 
recommendations  are  approved  by  the  Goromment  and  Parliament, 
those  recommendations  should  be  brought  iato  practical  operation. 

Part  I.  Canadian  Railways. 

mileage,  capital,  and  state  aid. 

On  June  30,  1916,  the  operating  mileage  of  railways  in  Canada 
was  officially  reported  to  be  as  follows: 

ration,  miles  of  first  main  track  (leee  duplications  through  trackage     HUm. 


This  mileage,  which  we  take  in  round  figures  as  40,000  miles,  b 
very  great  as  compared  to  the  population  ol  Canada,  assumed  to  be 
sometning  like  7,500,000  at  the  present  time.  It  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  France,  with  populations,  respectively,  of 
46,000,000  and  40,000,000.  It  is  rougHy  equal  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  with  67,000,000  inhabitants,  and  of  India,  with  more 
than  300,000,000  people.     It  is  only  slightly  behind  Russia,  with  a 
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Terjjrapidly  growing  population  of  170,000,000.  Putting  Canada 
alongside  countries  more  nearly  comparable,  we  find  that  Australia 
with  an  area  roughly  corresponding  to  that  of  Canada,  has  18,290 
miles  of  line  for  5,000,000  inhabitants.  Ai^entina  has  20,290  miles 
for  the  same  population.  To  take  yet  anoUier  comparison,  Canada 
has  near^  one-sixth  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States;  it 
has  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  population.  Evidently,  judged 
by  the  standards  of  other  countries,  the  railway  mileage  of  Canada 
bears  a  very  high  ratio  to  the  population. 

We  may  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way.  Thd  growth  of  the 
mileage  has  far  outstripped  the  growth  of  the  popiiLation.  In  1901, 
with  a  population  of  5,371,315,  C&iada  had  18,140  miles  of  railway  in 
operation;  roughly,  a  mile  of  railway  for  every  300  inhabitants.  In 
191 1 ,  the  population  had  increased  34  per  cent,  to  7,206,643,  while  the 
mileage  had  increased  by  40  per  cent  to  25,400  miles;  a  mile  of  rail- 
way to  every  284  inhabitants.  Since  1911  the  population  has,  it  is 
imderstood,  not  much  increased,  but  the  railway  mileage,  open  and 
under  construction,  has  grown  to  40,584  miles.  In  other  words, 
Canada  has,  to-day,  taking  the  present  population  as  7,500,000,  only 
185  inhabitants  to  support  eacn  mile  of  railway.  Taking  the  four 
western  Provinces  by  ttiemselves,  there  are  onfy  two-thirds  of  this 
number  for  each  mile  of  railway.  The  United  States  has  400  inhab- 
itants per  mile  of  line;  the  United  Kingdom,  2,000;  Kusaia,  4,000. 
Even  Australia  has  274  inhabitants  for  each  mile  of  railway;  Argen- 
tina, 238.  And  Canada  has,  what  none  of  these  other  countries  hare 
to  a  comparable  degree,  a  magnificent  internal  system  of  natural 
waterways,  which  must  always,  so  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  carry 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  traffic.  Of  course,  if  mileage  be 
taken  in  relation  not  to  population,  but  to  area,  Canaaa,  so  far  from 
being  at  the  top,  comes  far  down  in  the  scale.  But  area  means 
potentifdities.  not  actuaUtiea.  Population  alone  can  supply  traffic. 
That  the  railway  mileage  already  built  will  be  insufficient  for  the 
Canada  of  the  future  we  doubt  not.  The  question  which  concerns 
to-day  is  the  relation  of  existing  mileage  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  and  the  proximate  future. 

These  facts  are  fundamental,  and  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind 
in  any  consideration  of  the  future  of  Canadian  railways. 

APPOBTIONHEKT  OP  HtLBAQE. 

Of  the  mile^e  owned  and  in  operation  on  June  30,  1916,  (1)  there 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  Government: 

uow. 

Int«TcoloniAl 1, 514 

Prince  Edward  lalaad 276 

TraDscontiDental 1, 810 


(2)  The  mileage  (excluding  trackage  rights)  of  the  four  large  private 
operating  systems  was: 

GanadiftD  Pacific 12, 900 

CaDadian  Northern 9, 648 

Grand  Trunk 3, 566 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  (excluding  Branch  LineeCo.) 1,964 


Goc^^r 
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(3)  There  were  operated — 

UkL 

By  other  compuiee  and  provincial  govenunents 6,366 

Total 34. 4M 

Included  in  the  mileage  of  "other  companies"  is  the  following 
mileage  operated  or  controUed  by  United  States  coiporations: ' 

Great  Northern SIS 

Michi^n  Central ISL 

NewYorfc  Central. lOJ 

Boston  and  Maine  (including  Maine  Oential) il 

Pere  Marquette 1» 

Total I,2» 

This  is  more  than  coimtorhalanced  by  Canadian  companies'  mile- 
age in  the  United  States,  as  follows: 


^si- 

Lnati.' 

troUtd. 

Toni. 

P.M«- 

us 

33 

I'S 

}.« 

« 

181 

i» 

m 

«,«» 

, _        .. 

REVBNtJE,   GROSS   AND   NET. 


For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  rail- 
wavB  reportii^  to  the  department  of  railways  and  canals,  which 
include,  m  addition  to  Canadian  mileage,  the  proprietary  and  leased, 
but  not  the  controlled,  mileage  of  Canadian  companies  in  the  United 
States,  were  1261,888,654,  or  practically  t7,000  (J6,997)  per  mile  of 
road  operated  otherwise  than  under  trackage  rights. 

For  the  principal  systems,  which  together  are  responsible  foi  87 
per  cent  of  the  total  earnings,  the  gross  operating  revenues  per  mile 
operated  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 


nSlOTtbsni 

OraDd  Trunk 

Gnnd  PacISc  (excluding  Branch  Unas  Co.)- 

Intcrcotonlal 
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The  net  operating  revenuee  and  the  average  per  mile  operated 
during  the  year  were  aa  follows: 


Road. 

■Si=V. 

Per  mile  Dt 

r!.„.*.n  P.r,lt. 

'!;S:£! 

' 

In  addition  to  the  rereaues  from  rail  transportation  and  aervices 
incidental  thereto,  the  Canadian  Pacific  reported  revenues  from  hoat 
lines,  commercial  telegraphs,  hotels,  and  news  departments  of 
S22,S34,095  gross  and  $6,034,340  net. 

INVESTMENT   IN   ROAD   AND  EQUTPlfENT. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1916,  the  investment  in  road 
and  equipment  as  carried  on  the  Looks  of  the  companies  or  the  Govern- 
ment was  aa  follows: 


RotO. 

Book  vtlat  of 

nwiuid 
equipment. 

oSS. 

Peimtle. 

tUO,7W,V7S 

4MTB]>« 

m.m.m 

1^,313,318 
lfiB§gl  SM 
116» 

1,M3 

H8,I3S 

78,778 

1, 918,  l«,  TO 

u,3n 

78.  IM 

The  book  value  of  road  and  equipment  is  not  to  be  r^arded  as 
accurately  representine  the  actual  cost  of  the  property.  "Cost  of 
road  and  equipment,"  as  set  up  on  the  hooks  of  a  company,  fre- 
quently represents  not  the  actual  cash  outlay  but  the  par  value  of 
tne  bonds  and  shares  which  have  been  issued  to  obtain  cash  or 
property.  "Cost  of  road  and  equipment"  may  therefore  include 
the  par  value  of  securities  issued  to  obtain  money  for  interest  during 
construction,  dkcounta  on  securities  sold,  and  other  items  not  strictly 
construction  cost.  And  it  may  include  sums  to  offset  the  par  value 
of  securities  which  have  been  issued  for  other  than  a  cash  considera- 
tion. For  example,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  $25,000,000  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  has  S100,000,000  of  ordinary  stock  out- 
standing neither  of  which  issues  represents  more  than  a  nominal  sum 
of  actual  cash  paid  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  accounts  shows  that  this  company  has  received  premiums 
of  $45,000,000  upon  the  $260,000,000  of  ordinary  stock  sold.  These 
premiums  are  invested  in  the  general  assets  of  the  company  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  proceeds  otthe  stock  itself. 
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If  the  sums  mentioned  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadiui 
Northern  he  deducted  from  the  hook  account  "Coat  of  road  &nd 
equipment,"  the  statement  becomes: 


Conolrawl 

aSS. 

isa 

«;g;iS 

t.m 

«;« 

HETUBN   ON  CAPITAL. 


The  net  operating  revenues  have  already  been  stated.  Taking  in 
taxes,  rents,  and  similar  items,  which  relate  to  operation,  the  relation 
of  the  net  operating  income  to  cost  of  road  and  equipment  comes  out 
as  follows: 


Road. 

Net 

l»Ms,Mr. 

Total. 

Pn-xata, 

■!;S;S 

3,383,478 

'•1,I(»,47T 

n':Si 

■'•r.!;S 

Ill 

'MR,  SIS 

Grand  Tnmit  Padflo  (excluding  teanch  lines).  . 

•^..M 

'      ' 

'DaUt,  >Cradlt:<ntimalad.  •DeOcll. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first-named  railroad,  the  return  is  so 
low  as  to  afford  further  support  for  the  view  which  we  have  su^ested, 
that  the  country  has  buUt  more  railroads  than  can  be  justified  on 
commercial  grounds, 

OOVEBNHENT  AID  IN  OEKEBAL. 

The  geographical  location  and  climate  of  Canada  fu-e  such  that 
easy  communication  with  the  settled  districts  had  to  be  established 
before  any  large  permanent  population  could  find  means  of  support 
in  the  newer  country.  Without  railways  the  rich  grain-growing 
Provinces  of  the  West  would  have  remained  a  hunting  and  trapping 
district,  or  at  best  a  grazing  section,  because  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  get  out  the  grain  which  constitutes  the  chief  product 
of  those  Provmces.  The  people  have  been  liberal  in  promoting 
railway  building  in  advance  of  their  profitable  operation  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  Great  grants  of  land  have  been  given  to  the  two 
principal  systems  in  the  West.  But  without  these  railways  the  land 
would  have  been  practically  valueless.  Cash  aid  has  also  been  voted 
liberally.  The  total  for  this  purpose  up  to  June  30,  1916,  is  reported 
as  $116,000,000  by  the  Dominion  Government,  about  $30,000,000  bj 
the  Provinces,  and  $12,000,000  by  muQictpaUties.  The  Governments, 
both  national  and  provincial,  have  frequently  entered  direcUy 
upon  construction  projects  when  private  capital  could  not  be  fouod; 
as  for  instance  the  Dominion  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway,  and  the  Ontario  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Temis- 
kaming   &   Northern    Ontario.    They    have    also   extended    large 
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assistance  to  private  companies  by  direct  loans,  by  ptircbase  of  their 
securities,  ana  by  guaranties.  These  have  grown  to  large  sums.  By 
far  the  largest  pfu-t,  though  not  all,  of  the  aid  of  this  Kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  principal  systems.    We  give  the  detail  as  follows: 

OOTEBNMBNT   AID  TO  CANADIAN   NORTHERN. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Statistical  Biireau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rulways  and  Canals,  the  roads  composing  the  Canadian 
Northern  System  had  received  assistance  up  to  June  30,  1916,  as 
follows : 
(1)  Subaidiee: 

Paid  by  Domimon  Government 131, 286, 720 

Paid  by  ProvinceB 6, 821, 724 

Pwd  by  municipaUtiM 766, 704 

38, 874, 148 
The  total  amount  reported  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Co.,  as 
received  upon  the  foregoing  account,  is  $33,917,175.  The  difference 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  reports  comprise  aid 
granted  to  companies  now  included  in  the  Canadian  Northern  System 
prior  to  their  inclusion. 

(2)  LandgranU. 


LocalloD. 

RMslved. 

"sr 

ua,8eo 

"Sm 

l,i69,7S0 

•,MB,7«( 

3,S09,raO 

Amount  realized  from  land  sales,  $16,603,295. 
The  company  appraises  its  imsold  lands  at  $19,885,485,  present 
value. 

(3)  Quaranteeg. — ^As  at  June  30,   1916,   the  company  had  out- 
standing securities  bearing  the  guarantee  of  the  Dominion  or  Pro- 
vincial Governments  as  foUows: 
Guaranteed  by — 

Dominion  o[  Canada per  value..  (104,613,247 

Province  of  Albert* do 18,950,361 

Province  of  Saskatchewan do 14,762,546 

Province  of  Manitoba do 26, 501, 865 

Province  of  Ontario do 7, 859, 997 

Province  of  British  Columbia do 38, 953, 124 


211,641,140 


The  foregoing  represents  the  bonds  reported  by  the  company  as 
guaranteed  and  outstanding.  Provincial  reports  indicate  that  addi- 
tional guarantees  have  been  made,  especially  by  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan. These  presumably  are  related  to  mileage  on  which  the 
guarantees  have  not  yet  been  earned.  Some  of  these  projects  are 
apparently  in  abeyance,  and  may  perhaps  be  abandoned. 
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(4)  Loans. — ^The  Canadian  Northern  has  had  direct  loans  from  the 
Dominion  Government: 

July,  1914,  aecui^  by  moiteage 1858, 16S 

October,  1914,  secured  by  depceit  of  S12,500,000  of  4  per  cent  Govem- 

meot  )niaraiit«ed  debentuiefl,  included  m  above  mortage 10, 000, 000 

June,  1916,  secured  by  mortgage 15,000,000 

25,  S5S.  IM 
Summary: 

Subaidiee 38, 874,  I4S 

Land  grants  (sold,  $16,603,295;  realized  on  mortgage  $17,776,514). ...    34, 37»,  SO* 

Caah  loans  (interest  not  being  pttid) 26, 858, 166 

Securities  guarant«ed $211,641, 140 

X>eea  Government  guaranteed  debentures  held  u  col- 
lateral       12,500,000 

— — — —  199, 141, 140 

Total  public  aaaiatAnce,  direct  and  indirect 29S.  253,263 

The  company  has  not  realized  par  value  for  all  the  securities 
guaranteed;  $60,292,700  par  value  are  pledged  as  collateral  secority 
for  loans,  of  which  $10,000,000  have  been,  as  stated  above,  lent  by 
the  Government;  the  balance  has  been  lent  by  private  investors. 

GOVBRNUBNT    AID  TO    CANADIAN    PACIFIC. 

Some  time  prior  to  1S80,  the  Dominion  Government  undertook  the 
construction  of  a  road  that  was  designed  to  be  a  link  in  a  trans- 
continental line.  In  that  year  the  CanaiUan  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  tine.  The 
assistance  given  to  the  company  by  the  Government  comprises  the 
following: 

(1)  Railroad  handed  over. — The  cost  of  road  and  surveys  made  by 
the  Government,  and  turned  over  to  the  company  free  of  cost,  was 
$37,785,320. 

(2)  Cash  aid: 

By  Dominion  Government  t«  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co $30,289,343 

By  Dominion  Government  to  subsidiary  companies 13. 129, 873 

By  Provincial  Govemmenta  to  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co 412, 678 

By  Provincial  Governments  to  subsidiary  companies 12,016,257 

By  municipalities  to  Canadian  Pacific  luiilway  Co 464, 761 

By  municipalities  to  subsidiary  companies ' 4, 632, 422 

By  Dominion  Government  (by  purchase  back  of  land  previously  givnted)    10,189,521 

71,135.055 
Deduct  loans  since  repaid 4,229,574 

Total  cash  aid 66. 905, 481 

(3)  Land  grants:  ^„^ 

By  DomioioD  (excluding  land  repurchased) 21,634,190 

By  British  Columbia 6, 388, 998 

28,023.  ISB 
Land  sales  to  June  30,  1916 16,541,056 

Land  still  in  hand,  acres 11. 482. 1S2 

Proceeds  of  lands  and  town  sites  to  June  30,  1916,  $123,810,124. 
The  company's  report  for  June  30,  1916,  shows  net  proceeds  from 
land  sales  as  $68,255,803.    The  difference,  it  is  understood,  repre- 
sents expenditure  by  the  company  for  development  projects,  imgai- 
tion,  hoteb,  etc.,  and,  in  some  cases,  dividends. 
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Tile  unsold  lands  of  the  company  are  carried  in  its  accounts  at 
$119,250,000. 

Sumnutry: 

Completed  road  and  surveya,  cost  Govenunent $37, 785, 320 

Cash  subflidiee 66, 906, 481 

Lands  aold 123.810,124 

Total  puUic  juaiatance,  direct  and  indirect '  228, 500, 925 

Further,  indirectly,  the  Canadian  Pacific  haa  had  GoTemment  aid 
the  value  of  which  can  not  be  det.:.-mined,  such  as  right  to  take  puhlic 
land  free  for  railway  purposes;  various  loans  (since  repaid);  certain 
exemptions  from  taxes;  admission  of  original  construction  material 
free  of  duty;  and  other  concessions. 

QOVBBNHENT  AH.  TO  OBAND  TRUNK. 

Accordins  to  Oovemment  reports,  the  roads  now  comprised  in  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.'s  undertaking  have  received  aid  as  follows: 

(1)  Bubaidiea: 

Dominion  Government J3, 423, 699 

Provinces 4, 077, 233 

Hunicipalitiee 5, 602, 128 

13,003,060 

(2)  Lout: 

The  Dominion  Government  made  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co. 
many  yean  a^  a  loan  (interest  on  wfaich  haa  never  been  asked 
for  or  paid),  amounting;  to 16,142,633 

Total 28,146,698 

GOVBRNHBNT    AID    TO   OBAND   TRUNK   PACIFIC. 

(1)  Subsidies: 

Provincial J376,320 

Municipal 360,000 

Total 726,320 

(2)  Other  cash  aid: 


Under  the  "implementing  clauae"  the  Dominion  Government  has 

paid  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

It  nas  also  lent  upon  or  bought  aecutitiea  as  followi — 


Uay,  1909,  4  per  cent  Prsirie  Section  bonds  boud^t  at  par. ...  *  10, 000, 000 

August.  1913,  4  per  cent  debentures  due  in  1923,  bought  at 
par «  15, 000, 000 

Loan  of  1914,  secured  by  pledge  of  37,600,000  of  4  per  cent 
bonds 6,000,000 

1913-14,  3  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds  (bought  from  com- 
pany)     33,048,000 

Direct  investment  of  Dominion  Government 70, 311, 7l6 

Loans  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000  were  authorized  b^  Parliament 
in  1916.  Advances  under  this  authority  are  not  here  mcluded,  but 
are  referred  to  subsequently. 

'It  mart  In  noUd  ttut  tbia  lum  is  not  net  to  Uib  ouaiMaTi  ■■  't  rapnHoU  Uie  gnm  noiipU, 


aip«Ddeil  Urn  lunu  ol  mon«T  Ln  jiTlintmE  &  portton  ol  the  landi  Hild.    At  dcIdM  out, 

^j,^  y  inS,MoJoo. 


•  T.VMjarirLllrianEUBnuiteedbr  theOmidTniQklUuw>7Co.  iJCi 
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(3)  Guaraniees. — ^The  Dominion  Goremment  has  also  guaranteed 
outstanding  bonds  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  in  addition  to  those 
actually  held  by  the  Government: 

Fint  mortgage,  3  per  cent  bonds ;  $34,  SB2,  OO0 

4  per  cent  aterling  bonds  of  1962 8,440.848 

43,432,848 

Summary: 

Subsidies  and  other  cadi  aid 6,  MO,  088 

Dominion  Government  investment  is  securitiea 64,  MS,  000 

Dominion  Government  guannteee 43, 4SZ,  848 

Total 114.470,884 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Branch  Lines  Co.  baa  also  Provincial  guar- 
antees on  bonds  outsUmding  to  the  amount  of 13, 469, 0O4 

TOTAL  PUBLIC   INVESTMENT, 

We  tabulate  the  above  figures  for  all  the  companies  together  and 
add  to  them  the  capital  of  tne  Government  rulway  as  shown  in  the 
Government  account. 
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■  IndDddnflroad  tamad  otm  toeaiiip4Dj. 

Not  counting  the  loss  of  interest  for  many  years  upon  the  invest- 
ment  in  roads  operated  by  the  Government^  it  appears  that  for  th.e 
eight  systems,  in  which  the  public  is  most  mterested,  the  people  of 
Canada,  through  their  Governments  have  provided,  or  guaranteed 
the  payment  of,  sums  totaling  $968,451,737.  This  works  out  at  over 
$30,000  per  mile  of  road.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  In  addition,  they 
have  grtmted  great  areas  of  land  as  yet  unsold  and  unpledged.  They 
have  undertaken  the  construction  of  other  lines  whose  cost  will  he 
an  important  addition  to  this  laree  outlay.  Further,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  companies  included  above,  to  which  they  have  given  or 
lent  laige  sums  of  money  to  meet  pressing  needs,  unlike  private 
lenders,  who  would  naturally  have  demanded  a  security  charged  in 
front  of  all  previous  investment,  they  have  voluntarily  accepted  a 
chaise  ranking  after  the  bulk  of  the  private  capital  alr^dy  put  into 
the  undertaking. 

PBOPOBTION  OP  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT. 

We  pause  at  this  point  in  the  history  to  interpose  some  remarks  on 
a  subject  to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert  more  at  length  hereafter. 
The  above  figures  show  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  system,  in- 
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cludine  its  "branch  lines"  has  obtained  from  the  public  authorities 
in  cash  or  in  guarantees  of  bonds,  1127,939,892,  out  of  $197,129,391 ' 
which  ia  given  as  the  total  cost  of  the  property;  and  the  Canadain 
Northern  has  similarly  obtained  $298,253,263  out  of  $370,302,451, 
which  is  the  maximum  possible  cash  cost  of  the  property  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history 
shows  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  proper  has  received  much  less 
assistance  than  either  of  the  other  two  great  companies  with  whidl 
it  is  in  competition.  The  Grand  Trunk  began  as  long  ago  as  1851, 
before  the  Dominion  of  Canada  came  into  existence,  and  before  the 
modem  policies  of  subaidies  and  guarantee  had  been  introduced.  In 
the  main  it  has  had  to  rely  througnout  its  history  on  its  own  resources, 
and  it  has  had  for  many  years  to  compete  with  heavily  subsidized 
rivals.  While  it  was  the  pioneer  in  giving  to  Canada  railway  service, 
its  shareholders  have  never  had  but  very  moderate  dividends.  We 
have  felt  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  it  has  had  some  influence  on  the 
recommendations  which  we  make  later  on  this  subject. 

HISTOBIOAL   DETELOPUENT. 

The  railway  history  of  Canada  has  gone  through  three  distinct 
phases.  In  the  first  period  the  Grand  Trunk  came  into  existence 
almost  entirely  as  the  result  of  the  investment  of  private  capital.  It 
ifl  comparable  in  this  respect  with  the  private  railway  companies  of 
England  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  period  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  brought  into  ex- 
istence and  carried  through  its  early  difficulties  by  direct  Government 
support  and  large  financial  assistance  from  pubhc  funds.  As  a  result 
of  this  support  and  assistance,  coupled  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
Canadian  population  and  wealth,  and  its  own  wise  andTprudent  man- 
a^ment,  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  "made  good."  It  has  raised, 
without  further  Government  help,  hundreds  of  millions  of  new  capital. 
Its  common  stock,  which  carries  control  of  the  property,  represents 
an  average  of  $112.50  of  actual  cash  put  into  the  property  for  every 
$100  of  nominal  face  value.  The  shareholders  hare  for  years  receiv&d 
handsome  dividends ;  they  have,  out  of  operating  surplus,  invested 
$100,000,000  in  subsidiary  undertakings;  they  have  realized  $68,000,- 
000  net  from  land  sales,  and  they  stdl  possess  land  conservatively 
valued  at  $119,000,000.  Against  no  part  of  this  total  value  has  any 
capital  been  issued.  To-day  the  Canadian  Pacific  stands  as  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  financially  strongest  railway  companies  in  the 
world ;  fully  able  to  raise,  on  its  own  credit  and  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  all  the  new  capital  which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands 
for  new  development  that  the  future  will  bring. 

The  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  belong  to  the 
third  period.  Though  the  outward  form  of  these  two  undertakings 
is  that  of  a  private  company,  substantially  they  both  rest  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Governments,  National  and  Provincial.  Their 
common  stocks,  which  carry  with  them  control  of  the  respective 
properties,  represent  no  practical  cash  investment,  and  both  com- 
pames  have  failed  to  "make  good."  They  are  kept  going  at  present 
only  through  large  advances  of  public  money. 
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We  tlunk  the  success  of  the  CaDadiaa  Pacific  Railway,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
have  had  to  come  back  to  the  Government  for  help  far  beyond  that 
originally  contemplated,  points  a  distinct  moral.  There  was  given 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  the  outset  direct  aid  with  a  generous  hand, 
and  the  aid  was  continued  up  to  the  point  when  the  company  could 
stand  alone.  The  country  knew  what  it  was  jiayine.  Had  it  known 
how  splendid  a  property  it  was  building  up  it  would  no  doubt  hav« 
stipulated  for  some  share  in  the  reversion.  But  even  as  it  is,  the 
people  of  Canada,  in  our  view,  have  had  good  value  for  their  money. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Canadian  Northern  no  direct  «ud  was  given 
other  than  a  comparatively  small  grant  of  land,  at  the  time  annoet 
valueless.  Since  then  the  company  has  received  $38,874,000  in  sub- 
sidies ;  but  this  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  direct  aid  given  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  Great  sums  of  money  were  indeed  guaranteed 
by  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces,  but  up  to  1914  the  company 
apparently  met  its  obligations  from  its  own  resources.  To  the  Cn«nd 
Trunk  Pacific  direct  aid  was  indeed  ^ven  to  a  considerable  extoit, 
but  the  financial  scheme  mainly  rebed  on  guaranties,  fiist  by  the 
Governments,  and  secondly  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  We  do  not 
think  the  Governments,  either  of  the  Dominion  or  of  the  ProviQoes. 
fully  realized  how  serious  was  the  hability  which  they  were  assuming. 
We  do  not  think  the  companies  realized  how  serious  the  position 
would  be  if  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  the  guaranties.  WHle  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  in  no  circumstances  should  guaranties  be 

Slven,  we  do  feel  that  a  policy  of  guarantiee  on  a  lai^e  scale  is  a 
angerous  policy.  It  is  evident  that  guaranties  have  been  given  in 
the  past  without  adequate  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  miriit 
fall  due,  and  that  if  they  did,  the  burden  would  be  grave.  We 
recommend  that  in  future  no  guarantiee  be  given  wiuiout  being 
taken  up  into  the  books  of  the  ^arantor  as  a  continuing  liability 
and  without  some  financial  provision  being  made  against  the  possi- 
bility of  their  falling  due. 

GROWTH   OP   CANADIAN    BAILWAXS. 

"nil  witUn  the  last  decade,  Canada  was  (omittine  the  Intercolooial 
Railway  and  other  smaller  undertakings  of  otuy  local  interest) 
Berved  by  two  mun  systems.    They  were: 

(1)  liie  Canadian  Pacific,  stretching  right  across  the  continent, 
and  having  access  to  aU  important  points  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west,  with  control  also  of  a  considerable  mileage  in  the  United 
States^and  in  a  very  prosperous  financial  position. 

(2)  l^e  Grand  'fVunk,  whose  original  charter  dates  from  1851. 
with  a  strong  hold  on  eastern  Canada,  and  also  with  important 
United  States  connections.  The  Grand  Trunk  had  always  met  its 
obligations,  though  over  a  series  of  years  the  return  to  ita  ahare- 
holders  had  been  but  small.  Westward  the  Grand  Trunk  only  ex> 
tended,  in  Canada,  as  far  as  Lake  Huron. 

(3)  But  even  10  years  ago,  the  Canadian  Northern,  which  had 
atuted  as  a  local  line  in  Manitoba  in  1896,  was  beginning  to  build 
up  in  the  prairie  provinces  a  system  which,  in  1906,  comprised 
more  than  2,400  miles,  and  which  now  contains  over  5,000  miles  in 
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these  provinces.  The  Canadian  Northern  had  grown  rapidly  with 
the  growth  of  the  western  country,  but  had  always  eamea  sufficient 
net  revenue  to  take  care  of  its  obligations. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  had,  it  will  be  seen^  the  advantage  of  gather- 
ing it«  own  traffic  for  itself  and  of  keeping  it  in  its  own  hand  through- 
out. The  other  two  companies  were  in  a  different  position.  The 
Canadian  Northern  had  to  depend  for  westbound  rail  traffic  on  what 
the  companies  in  the  east,  one  of  which  was  a  rival,  handed  to  it. 
On  the  traffic  which  it  collected  in  the  west,  it  lost  the  long  haul  to 
the  east.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  company  should  reach  out 
to  the  east.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  equally  natural  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Co.  should  reach  out  to  the  west.  And  public  senti- 
ment, which  felt  that  the  growth  of  the  country  justified  and  required 
more  than  one  transcontmental  line,  undoubtedly  sympathized  with 
the  companies'  ambitions. 

The  natural  solution  of  the  question  undoubtedly  was  that  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  should  join  forces  and 
construct  a  line  from  North  Bay,  or  its  neighborhood,  to  Port  Arthur. 
Negotiations  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies  were,  we 
understand,  actually  set  on  foot  in  1903.  Unfortunately  they  came 
to  nothing;  and  each  company  set  out  independently  to  construct 
into  the  territory  of  the  other,  And  a  very  large  measure  of  Govern- 
ment help  was  given  to  them  both,  with  the  result — hardly,  we  ■ 
think,  with  the  deliberately  contemplated  objeijt — of  obtaining  not 
merely  two  but  three  transcontinental  routes.  An  uninformed  and 
unreasonably  optimistic  public  opinion  undoubtedly  supported  this 
action  at  the  time.  We  can  not,  however,  but  feel  that  tnose  respon- 
sible for  the  policv  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern 
Compani^  should  have  been  wiser  than  the  pubhc. 

Part  II.  The  Ghand  Trunk  System. 

The  Grand  Trunk  scheme,  first  put  forward  in  1903  under  two 
acts  of  Parliament,  both  dated  October  24,  1903,  was  for  a  main 
line  right  across  the  continent  from  Moncton  to  Prince  Rupert. 
The  portion  of  the  line  east  of  Winnipeg  was  to  be  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  for  50  years 
certain,  with  a  possibility  of  renewal.  The  portion  west  of  Winnipeg 
was  to  be  built  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.,  with  large  Govern- 
ment assistance.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  to  build  any  neces- 
sary branches  of  the  system  both  east  and  west,  and  was  to  operate 
the  whole.  The  Grand  Trunk  was  to  hold,  and  in  fact  always  has 
held,  ^e  entire  share  capital  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  has  had  full  control  of  the  undertaking  throughout. 

In  fairness  to  the  Grand  Trunk  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  construction  of  the  hne  from  Moncton  to 
Winnipeg,  now  known  as  the  National  Transcontinental,  does  not 

firimarily  rest  on  them.  The  proposal  of  the  companv,  as  originally 
ormulated  and  submitted  to  the  Government,  was  for  a  line  from 
the  Pacific  through  Winnipeg  as  far  as  North  Bay.  Government 
action  was  responsible  for  the  line  being  carried  eastward  all  the 
way  to  Quebec,  and  the  further  prolongation  from  Quebec  to 
Moncton  was  added  during  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  Parliament. 
117900— 1»— VOL  2 81 
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But  though  the  Grand  Trunk  did  not  ori^ate  the  National 
Transcontinental,  it  accepted  full  UabiUty  for  it.  The  agreemoDt 
between  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Dominion  Government 
provided  as  follows:  "In  order  to  insure,  for  the  protection  of  the 
company  as  lessees  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  said  railway,  the 
economical  construction  thereof  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
operated  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  construction  of  tJie  eastern  division  shall  he  submitted 
to  and  approved  of  by  the  company  before  the  commencement  of 
the  workj  and  the  said  work  shall  be  done  according  to  the  said 
specifications,  and  shall  be  subject  to  thejoint  supervision,  Inspection, 
and  acceptance  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company." 

Upon  this  provision  the  ■Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.,  in  an  official  pub- 
lication, "The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific;  Canada's  National  Transconti- 
nental Kailway;  10th  edition,  January,  1912,"  comments  as  foUonrs: 


Since  the  rental  payable  by  the  company  to  the  Government  for  the  iiee  of  the 
Eastern  IMviaion  ie  a,  percent^e  on  the  coet  of  conatmclion,  it  Hill  be  obsen'ei]  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  ^aC  importance  to  the  company  that  this  item  "  cost  of  constniction  " 
shall  be  detenninecl  on  the  moat  etonomical  basis  consistent  with  a  well-built  railway, 
in  which  regpect  the  foregoing  provision  contained  in  the  agreement  fully  proter^ 
the  company. 

The  company,  then,  appreciated  that  "cost  of  construction"  was 
to  it  a  matter  oi  great  importance,  and  considered  that  it  was  fully 
protected  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  But  as,  in  spite  of  the  right 
of  the  company  to  approve  specifications  and  the  right  of  the  com- 
pany's chief  engineer  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  work,  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  National  Transcontinental,  which  had  been  esti- 
mated at  $61,415,000,  was  permitted  to  reach  $159,881,197,  the  com- 
pany objected  to  carrying  out  their  bargain.  And  the  Government, 
by  accepting  the  company's  refusal  and  commencing  to  work  the  line 
themselres,  have  in  effect  released  the  company  imconditionallv. 
The  National  Transcontinental  is  now  a  part  of  the  Government  Rail- 
ways. We  make  at  this  stage  only  two  comments  on  what  is  past 
history:  The  one  that  the  people  of  Canada  have  been  generous  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Grand  Irunk  Pacific;  the  other  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  shareholders,  in  other  words,  the  Grand  TViink  Co., 
have  not  shown  such  prudence  and  business  foresight  as  would  nat- 
urally encourage  the  Government  to  have  confidence  in  their  future 
management. 

The  refusal  of  the  Grand  Truck  Pacific  to  take  over  the  operations 
of  the  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Moncton,  with  the  result  that  the  eastern 
half  of  the  intended  through  route  is  being  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  implied  the  temporary  failure  of  the  complete  scheme  as 
approved  by  Parliament.  The  line  west  of  Winnipeg  is  at  present 
bemg  operated  under  the  control  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  nearest 
point  OI  whose  rails  is  at  North  Bay,  a  thousand  miles  away.  It 
would  clearly  be  impossible  for  the  Govemment  to  permit  this  as  a 
permanent  policy. 

OBAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC   FINANCE. 

The  original  scheme  for  financing  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Grand  TrunK  Pacific — that  is,  the  entire  line 
as  now  left  after  the  Govemment  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  Eastern  Division — was  as  follows:  Tlie  line  was  divided  into  two 
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sections,  the  Prairie  section  (91 4  miles)  from  Winnipeg  via  Edmonton- 
to  Wolf  Creek,  Alberta:  and  the  Mountain  section  (832  miles)  from 
Wolf  Creek  to  Prince  Rupert.  On  the  Prairie  section  the  Govem- 
roent  guaranteed  50-year  first  niortgape  3  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  to  the  amount  ol  $13,000  per  mile.  On  the  Mountain 
section  it  guaranteed  similar  bonds  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost,  whatever  that  raight  thereafter  be  ascertained  to  be.  The 
balance  of  the  coat  of  both  sections  was  to  be  found  hv  the  issue  of 
4  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  guaranteed  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  These  latter  were,  in  effect.  aecon<l-mortgag© 
bonds,  though  not  so  called.  The  l^ake  Superior  Branch  was  budt 
by  the  company  from  the  proceeds  of  its  own  bonds,  with  the  help  of 
subsidies  both  from  the  Dominion  Government  and  from  the  Provmce 
of  Ontario. 

First-mortgage  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $68,040,000,  and 
owing  to  subsequent  arrangements  with  the  Government,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  }iere  to  describe,  the  company  obtained  their  full  par 
value  in  cash.  There  were  also  issued  S20, 1 69,000  of  second-mortgage 
bonds,  $7,583,000  Lake  Superior  Branch  bonds,  which  together  pro- 
duced $25,734,915.81  in  cash.  The  «93,774,915.S1  proved  entirely 
inadequate  to  complete  the  system.  By  an  act  of  1906,  as  amended 
in  1913,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  empowered  to  create  4  per  cent 
perpetual  deK'ntures  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  rolling  stock  and  the  acquisition  of  branch  lines.  These  deben- 
tures are  guaranteed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  and  various  amounts 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time.  On  January  I,  1917,  $34,879,- 
2.'>2.Sfi  of  them  had  been  .sold  to  the  public,  and  had  produced 
$31,411,985.96  in  cash.  In  May,  1909,  the  Government  lent  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  $10,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  charged  by  way 
of  further  mortgage  upon  the  Prairie  Division,  and  also  guaranteed 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  In  June,  1913,  the  Government  lent  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  a  further  .sum  of  $15,000,000,  charged  upon 
an  equal  amount  of  4  per  cent  Prairie  debentures,  guaranteed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Co.,  and  issued  to  the  government.  In  June,  1914,  the 
Government  guaranteed  a  further  issue  of  not  exceeding  $16,000,000 
4  per  cent  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  bonds.  Part  of  these  wore  sold, 
another  portion  was  issued  and  pledged  to  the  Government  as  secur- 
ity for  a  cash  loan  of  $6,000,000.  The  company  has  also  raised 
$9,095,512.05  by  the  issue  of  $9,720,000  notes  guaranteed  by  the 
Grand  Ti-unk  and  further  secured  W  the  deposit  of  $14,580,000  of 
debenture  stock.  In  all,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  had,  up  to  the 
end  of  February,  1916,  issued  securities  to  the  amount  of  $179,782,- 
100.86,  and  obtained  therefor  8172,009,663.62  cash.  Since  that 
date  the  company  has  obtained  from  the  Government  further 
advances  of  $4,397,741 .43,  and  the  Government  auditor  has  passed  for 
payment  another  advance  of  $940,.585. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Brancli  Lines  Co.  has  outstanding  bonds 
for  $9,879,408  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
$3,.5S9,596  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  Alberta;  a  total  of 
$13,469,004.     For  these  bonds,  $12,688, 544, in  cash  has  been  received. 

The  three  railway  companies  composing  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  system)  that  is,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Gran<l  Trunk 
Pacific  branch  iJnes  Co.,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Saskatchewan 
Railway  Co.)  represont  construction  expenditure,  according  to  the 
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report  (o  the  Government  in  February.  1916,  of  J197,129,591.  Owing 
to  the  long  time  during  which  the  roads  were  treated  as  "under  con- 
struction," no  less  than  $26,938,139  of  this  outJaj  is  for  interest. 
Since  January  I,  1916,  the  line  is  officially  in  operation.  It  whs  open 
for  traffic  tliroughou(  16  months  earlier  and  considerable  sections 
■were  in  operation  at  a  much  earlier  peiiod. 

The  interest  charges  on  the  funded  obligations  and  Govemmwn 
loans  of  these  companies  are  approximately  $7,200,000  a  year.  There 
are  further  debts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  subsidiary  compa- 
nies to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  advances  amounting  to  S26,34 1 ,040.5-1 
and  for  interest  thereon ;  6  per  cent  on  which,  added  to  the  other  lia- 
bilities, brings  the  total  interest  charges  of  the  undertfiking  to  $8,S46,- 
544.20  a  year.  As  a  partial  offset,  the  Dominion  Government  b 
luider  an  obligation  to  pay,  without  recourse,  for  seven  years  after 
completion,  the  interest  on  the  Govern  menf -guaranteed  first -mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Mountain  section,  amounting  to  $1,655,121.60  a  year. 
Further,  the  system  has  a  certain  amount  of  net  income.  For  the 
year  ending  December,  1916,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  proper  showed 
net  income  of  «1 ,899,052.  This  figure,  however,  included  $600,000. 
rent  of  the  Lake  Superior  bninch  leased  to  the  Nationid  Transcon- 
tinental, and  SI  ,30.5,741,  hire  of  equipment.  There  was  an  operat- 
ing lot^s  of  $922,398  on  the  brant'h  lines.  Altogether,  in  spite  of 
losses  on  operation,  the  svtem  had  a  net  income  before  charges 
of  $S26,653. 

ORAKD   TRfN'K    l'Y)R    (iRA\U   TRIXK    PACI?'IC. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  stands  as  guarantor  of  the  follow- 
ing outstanding  debentures  and  bonds  issued  and  loans  niude  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Oo. : 

4  per  rent  Series  A    Prarie  Division $10,  206, 000 

4  percent  Series  B,  Mountain  Division 9,963,000 

4  percent  Lake  Superior  Diviaion 7,533,000 

4  per  cent  perpetual  debentures 34, 879, 252 

&  per  cent  secured  notes  (secured  by  pledges  ot  4  per  cent 

debentures) 9,720,000 

Canadian  Government  loan  of  1913 15, 000, 000 

r«nadian  Government  loan  ot  1909 10, 000, 000 

Total  guaranties $97, 301 .  25! 

In  addition,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  had,  at  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1916,  advanced  to  the  several  companies  the 
following  sums: 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Co $801,783.54 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Branch  Lines  Co 13, 369, 537. 83 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Saskatchewan  Railway  Co 214. 500. 00 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Development  Co.  (Ltd.) 11,793,907.46 

Total  ad  vancee 26, 1 79, 726 

Total  commitment  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  C* 123,280,380 

In  respect  of  these  advances  they  hold  the  companies'  notes  to  (he 
amount  of  $24,334,016.55. 

We  estimate  the  present  annual  liability  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in 
connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  sj-stem  to  be  considerably 
over  $5,000,000  per  annum,  and  after  January,  1923,  it  will  increase 
to  over  $7,000,000.  '  •  i 
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GRAND  TRUNK   CO.'s  PROPOSAL. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Co.  have,  in  the  letter  of  their  president,  ad- 
dressed to  the  prime  minister  BJid  dated  December  10,  1915,  of&cially 
acknowledged  that  they  can  not  fulfill  thoir  obligations  in  reference 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  The  Grand  Trunk  Co.  have  already 
obtained  a  tacit  release  from' their  contract  in  reference  to  the  trana- 
continental  half  of  the  original  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  undertaking. 
They  have  now,  by  their  chairman's  letter,  put  it  on  record  that  they 
are  "  at  the  end  of  their  tether."  They  say  that  it  is  "quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  meet  the  extra  liabilities  arising  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Co."  They  propose  to  retire  altogether  from  the  con- 
cern; that  in  return  for  their  handing  over  to  Government  the 
*25,000,000  common  stock  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
which  is  in  their  possession,  hut  for  which  they  only  paid  a  nominal 
amount  of  actual  caah,  the  Government  shall  not  only  relieve  them 
of  all  liability  for  the  interest  on  the  securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  subsidiaiy  companies,  and  for  any  deficiencies  of  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  System,  but  shall  "repay 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  any  money  advanced  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  or  its  Branch  Lines  &  Development  Co.  and  other  sub- 
sidiary companies." 

We  can  not  think  that  this  is  a  reasonable  Mopoaition,  or  one  that 
w^e  could  advise  the  Government  to  accept.  What  would  be  thought 
if  one  partner  in  a  business  were  to  say  to  the  other:  "We  entered 

t'ointly  on  an  enterprise  which  we  thought  would  be  profitable.  It 
las  turned  out  the  reverse.  I  propose  that  you  settle  with  the  cred- 
itors, pay  out  to  me  the  whole  oi  the  capital  I  put  in,  and  let  me 
retire.  Provided  I  go  free,  I  am  content  that  you  make  what  you 
can  of  the  business.  We  think  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  can  not  thus 
escape  the  consequence  of  its  own  action.  We  quite  ap-ee  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Co.  can  not  meet  its  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  liabilities. 
But  if  the  Government  is  to  relieve  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  of  liabilities 
which  it  voluntarily  incurred,  but  which  it  now  finds  it  impossible 
to  meet,  it  is  for  tne  Government,  not  for  the  company,  to  fix  the 
terms. 

THE    ORANU   TRUNK    CASE. 

Having  regard  to  the  g'eat  importance  of  this  question,  not  only 
to  the  Grandand  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Cos.,  but  also  to  the  people  of 
Canada  before  deciding  what  to  report  in  reference  to  the  present 
position,  and  what  to  recommend  for  the  future,  we  gave  to  the 
management  of  these  companies  full  opportunity  to  state  their  case. 
We  invited  them  to  put  forward  every  ground  on  which  they  based 
their  application  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  should  be  relieved  by  the 
Government  of  their  obligations  in  respect  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Paciiic,  and  have  repaid  to  them  by  the  Government  their  advances 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Paciiic  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries,  which  otherwise 
would  be  uncollectible-  And  we  also  investigated  the  physical  and 
financial  position  of  the  companies. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Silr.  Chamberlin,  president  of  both  com- 
panies, dated  November  30,  1916,  we  wrote  as  follows: 

Before  looking  into  the  Grand  Trunk  PacUic  history  from  a  parliamentary  stand- 
poiat,  I  would  like  lo  have  the  compaDy'e  own  atAl«ment  so  as  to  make  auie  that  no 
injustice  will  be  done  it. 
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Will  you  please  write,  or  have  Mr.  Biggar  write,  giving  the  hiatory  of  the  project, 
and' the  underlying  motivea  and  objects  to  be  served,  as  the  company  undentsod 
them,  and  aa^  to  miat,  if  to  any  extent,  the  company  was  prevented  or  hindered  in 
carrying  out  its  program.  Tf  Mr,  Bisgar  has  a  series  of  draft  acts  showing  change* 
from  time  to  time  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  Anal  act  that  probably  would  u 
helpful. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  W.  H.  Biggar,  K.  C,  general  solicitor  for  both 
systems,  in  a  letter  received  by  us  on  December  12,  replied  as  foUowa: 

INCEPTION   OP  THE    NATIONAL  TRANaCONTUJENTAL. 

The  construction  by  the  Grand  Trunk  interests  of  a  line  into  the  western  Provinctt 
appears  to  have  been  firatsu^ested  by  Mr,  Hays  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Rive«B  Wilson, 
then  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  early  in  1902,  The  correspondence  between 
these  two  officials  clearly  shows  that  the  chief  purpose  was  the  conatrurtion  of  a  liw 
to  connect  the  Ontario  lines  of  tbe  Grand  Trunk  with  the  weslein  Provioces.  Tfaa 
general  outline  of  the  scheme  having  received  the  approval  of  1^  directors  of  thr 
Grand  Trunk  in  London,  Mr.  Hays,  on  October  23,  1902,  submitted  it  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  then  Prime  Minister.  On  November  3,  1902,  probably  at  the  suggestion  o 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  a  memorial  was  addreaaed  to  him  signed  by  the  late  b(r.  Bays 
and  the  late  Mr.  Wainwright.  The  following  extracts  from  that  memorial  show  what 
was  contemplated: 

"Your  petitioners  desire  to  memorialize  your  Government  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  fi^8^clae8  line  of  railway  from  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  at  or  near  North  Bay,  Ontario,  through  to  the  Pacific  coast,  for  the  reason* 
and  upon  the  conditions  herein  set  forth: 

"  '  First.  That  it  is  considered  very  desirable  and  in  the  public  interest  that  then 
should  be,  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  a  second  transcontinental  railway  readi- 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  ordet  that  additional  facilitica 
may  be  provided  for  the  lai^  and  growing  business  of  the  Northweot,  which  might 
otherwise  find  its  outlet  through  American  channels. 

"  'Second,  That  your  petitioners  propose,  as  soon  as  authorized  by  your  Gown- 
ment,  to  undertake  the  construction  ofsuchalinelrom  NorlliBay,  Ontario,  or  aome 
other  point  north  thereof .  to  be  defined,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  terminus  to  be  at  or 
near  Port  Simpson:  with  all  necessary  branches  along  tbe  rout«,  to  be  designaled. 

"  'Third,  That  your  petitioners  therefore  ask  that  their  application  for  autboritj 
to  construct  such  a  line  of  railway  to  be  called  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  shall  ba 
granted. 

"  '  Eighth,  That  in  order  te  provide  for  connection  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  tH 
the  year  round  and  through  an  all-British  territory  route,  your  petitioners  will  he 
pte^red  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Government  for  an  interchange  d 
traffic  or  other  satisfactory  ^reement  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  MontnaL 
orsuch  other  proposal  as  the  Government  mav  submit. 

"  'Ninth.  That  your  petitioners  would  nave  tbe  advantage  of  all  the  eaatMn 
connections,  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  bv  this  mean* 
(on  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  line )  there  would  be  established  and  opened 
up  a  completo  system  from  ocean  to  ocean.'  " 

Shortly  aftoi  this  memorial  was  presented,  Mr.  Hays  instructed  that  notice  tt  u 
application  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  incorporate  "The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co."  be  prepared  and  published.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  notice  marked  "A." 
In  accordance  with  an  appsjrent  understanding  between  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr. 
Hays  that  notice  was,  before  publication,  submitted  to  and  api»oved  by  tbe  thm 
minister  of  justice,  now  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  d  Canada.  SubeequratlT 
the  bill,  a  copy  of  which  marked  "B"  is  also  inclosed,  was  prepared  and  forwarded 
W  tbe  clerk  of  the  house.  In  the  early  months  of  1903,  conferences  were  from  time 
to  time  held  between  Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Wainwright  on  behalf  of  the  company  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  as  a  result  of  which  Mr.  Hays  w«s 
asked  to  ha%-e  the  bill  amended  to  provide  for  the  constniction  of  a  line  from  Notb 
Bay  to  Quebec,  Not  only  do  Ipersonally  know  this  to  be  the  fact,  but  it  ia  coRobo- 
rated  by  a  letter  written  to  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson  by  Mr.  Hays  on  March  16. 19(6, 
in  which  he  stated  that  "at  the  request  of  the  Government  we  have  amended  oor 
Grand  "Trunk  Pacific  charter  taking  powers  to  build  a  line  from  Quebec  to  North 
Bay."  linctoseacopy  marked  "C"  of  the  notice  published  in  accordance  with  that 
undertaking.  When  the  bill  first  came  up  for  discussion  before  the  railway  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  strong  opposition  developed  that  pncticallf  m 
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ivogrese  was  made  at  that  meeting  nor,  in  fact,  at  several  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
committee.  While  the  bill  was  thus  under  consideration,  several  membera  from 
the  Maritime  ProvinreH  insisted  that  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  line  should  not  be 
Quebec  but  a  point  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Fo  stronaly  was  this  view  pressed 
that  in  the  end  the  Government  acquiesced  and  dire<^ed  that  the  bill  be  further 
Amended  to  include  the  conetruction  of  a  line  from  Quebeo  to  Moncton.  I  attach, 
marked  ''D."  a  copy  of  clause  13  of  the  bill  reprinted  by  direction  of  the  committee 
to  give  effect  to  tnis.  Moncton  wan  decided  upon  as  a  compromise,  regard  being 
had  to  the  tact  that  both  Halifax  and  St,  John  could  be  reached  from  there  by  the 
Intercolonial.  A?  vou  will  see,  this  clause  as  reprinted  authorized  the  construction 
ol  branch  lines  to  t'ort  William  or  Port  Arthur  and  to  North  Bay.  During  all  this 
■    ■   '       '    ■  -'  -  '- ■  ■    d  the  r-   -■ 


time  negotiations  were  still  being  carried  on  between  the  Government  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  regarding  the  ent«nt  of  and  the  terras  upon  which  the 
Government  should  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  These  resulted  in  the  agree- 
ment of  Julv  29,  1903,  a  copy  of  which  forms  the  schedule  to  chapter  71  of  the  statutes 
of  1903.  The  facts  herein  stated,  and  the  incloeures,  show  how  the  scheme  as  firot 
outlined  by  Mr,  Ha>-s  came  to  be  so  materially  changed.  That  his  original  intention 
was  not  carried  out  was,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  not  due  to  a  change  of  view  on 
his  part  but  because  he  came  to  (he  conclusion  that  the  Government  aid  essential 
to  the  construction  of  any  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line  could  only  be  secured  upon  the 
terms  set  forth  in  the  agreement  of  July  2fl.  1903, 

It  is  nat  necessary  to  repiint  the  exhibits  referred  to  in  Mr.  Biggar's 
letter.  They  fully  eetablish  his  statement  that  the  original  advertise- 
ment, the  draft  bill,  and  the  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  the  act, 
were  all  merely  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  a  point  at  or  near 
North  Bay,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  thence  westerly.  But 
Mr.  Biggar's  own  letter  shows  also  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  did  accept,  as  the  only  consideration  on  which 
they  could  set  authority  and  assistance  to  construct  and  operate  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line  from  Winnipeg  westward,  the  obligation  to 
operate  also  the  line  from  Winnipeg  eastward.  But  this  point  is 
not  of  importance,  as  the  company  has,  in  effect,  been  released  from 
the  obligation  that  it  assumed. 

Mr.  Bifi^Br, '  however,  confined  himself  to  the  Traoscontinental 
section  oithe  ori^al  scheme;  and  his  letter  contained  no  reply  to 
our  request  for  a  more  general  statement  as  to  the  whole  project,  its 
motives  and  objecta,  and  the  manner  in -which  the  company  might 
have  suffered  hmdrance  in  carrying  out  its  proCTam,  We  accord- 
ingly addressed  a  further  communication  to  Mr.  Chamberlin. 

In  a  letter  to  us  dated  January  30,  1917,  he  wrote  as  foUo^ira: 

LETTBR   PROM   TME   PRESIDENT  OF   THE    IIRAND  TRUNK. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  asked  in  your  letter  "as  to  the  effect  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  proper  of  the  loaa  of  the  {25,000,000  investment,"  it  is  perhaps  aeceesary  to 
repeat  to  some  extent  what  has  already  been  said  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject. 

The  advance  to  the  IJranth  Line  Co.— every  dollar  of  it — represents  money  paid 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  in  order  to  complete  the  lines,  the  t>ond  issuer  havine  been 
found  inaufRcient  for  the  purpose,  together  with  interest  accruing.  These  branch 
lines  were  intended  to  be,  and  have  been,  important  feeders  to  the  parent  company, 
the  present  financial  position  of  which  would  have  been  much  worse  than  it  is  had 
they  not  been  constructed. 

The  Gr»nd  Trunk  Railway  Co.  having  furnished  the  money  necessary  to  complete 
these  lines  would  naturally  look  upon  the  confiscation  of  its  investment  aa  a  crime. 
The  money  was  put  into  it  in  good  faith,  in  the  belief  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
was  laiyely  a  national  undertaking.  That  the  railway  has  turned  out  so  tar  not  to  be  a 
success  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  subsidizing  competing  lines  and  in  many  ways  enormously  adding  to  the 
coat  of  construction.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  tkiat  had  the  course  subsequentlv 
followed  by  the  Government  been  known  when  application  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  charter  was  made,  that  road  would  never  have  been  built. 

These  are  the  facts  as  understood  by  the  Grand  Trunk  directom  and  shareholderB. 
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The  repudiation  of  thia  lejcitimate  indebtedneM  in  any  arranfrenaeDt  made  with  the 
Government  would  not  only  injure  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.'b  credit,  hut  mi^t  iodure 
aepirit  oChoatileoriticiHmon  thepart  oMnveatorainGiand  Trunk  eerurities in  Londxa 
and  New  York  that  might  easily  react  upon  the  credit  of  the  country. 

The  foreftoinK  remarks  apply  alao  to  the  advances  to  the  Saskatchewan  Raiiway. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Development  Co.  wa*  orjianiMd  with  a  view  to  ablaininf; 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railwav  terminals  and  town  sites,  in  order  to  induce 
settlers  to  take  up  land  on  the  line  of  the  lailwav.  The  whole  of  the  common  stock 
was  owned  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Co.  The  enterprise  was  an  endeavor 
to  do  at  our  own  exoense  exactly  what  in  the  ease  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Cana- 


.  n  Xorlhem  Cos,  had  been  provided  by  the  Government  by  rivini;  land  subddies. 
The  money  advanced  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailwav  Co,  would  have  been  repaid  bad 
it  not  been  [or  the  collapse  of  land  valuei  in  the  West,  owing  to  the  culmination  of 
the  boom  in  real  estate.  The  aseele  of  the  company  are  owned  by  the  Giund  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  (he  operations  of  the  Development  f'o,  accrue  entirely  w 
its  benefit. 

To  the  second  question  asked  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Grand  Trunk  proper  should  the 
operation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Faeific  he  left  as  it  is  and  the  former  not  be  relieved  from 
its  (tuaranteee,  there  can  be  only  one  answer:  it  would  mean  a  recciverahip  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Co.,  carrj'ing  with  it  the  destruction  of  ija  <Tedit  for  some  time  to  cnme 
and  the  impairment  of  the  credit  of  the  whole  Dominiou. 

I  can  hanlly  add  anything  to  lend  additional  fnrce  to  the  remarks  already  made  io 
order  to  indicate  the  justice  of  our  claim.  If  we  have  been  guilty  of  too  much  opti- 
mism in  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  doee  not  the  same  criticism  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  subsidized  a  railway  system  to  compete  witli  us.  its  sucrees  being 
dependent  entirely  upon  a  large  influx  of  settlers  in  the  Weet?  ISliile  this  expecta- 
tion baa  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  it  has  only  been 
deferred,  and  that  eventually  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  system  will  prove  an 
excellent  national  asset. 

Mr.  Chamberlin's  lett«r  in  effect  charges  bad  faith,  unless  the 
demands  made  by  his  compauy  are  acceded  to  by  the  country. 
"Confiscation,"  "crime,"  "repudiation  of  legitimate  indebtedDess," 
are  g;ave  words  to  be  used  by  the  president  of  a  great  company  in 
an  omcial  communication  referring  to  the  action  of  the  GoTemment. 
The  matter  could  not  rest  there.  A  serious  situation  was  created, 
and  one  which  in  our  view  could  not  rest  on  mere  affirmation  or 
unsupported  opinion. 

If  the  company  has  been  taken  advant^;e  of,  or  in  any  way  deluded 
or  deifrauded  by  the  Government,  the  fair  name  of  Canada  requirea 
immediate  redress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coimtrj  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  accept,  on  the  ground  of  good  faith,  a  laree  loss 
and  responsibility,  unless  this  ground  is  well  establisheoT  We 
accordingly  arranged  to  hold  a  viva  voce  examination. 

HEARING   OF    GRAND   TRUNK    OFFICIALS    AT    UOKTBEAL. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Chamberlin  was  given  every  opportunity  to 
disclose  all  the  grounds  on  which,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  the  Grand 
Trunk  ought  to  be  relieved  of  its  obUgations.  No  such  case  has 
been  made  out.  Still  less  a  case  of  "repudiation  of  legitimate 
oblieations." 

We  have  reprinted  in  full  in  Appendix  B  to  this  report,  Mr.  Cham- 
berhn's  evidence.  In  reference  to  the  National  TranscoDtiDental, 
two  new  points  were  raised:  (1)  That  the  statutory  obhgation  to 
route  ocean  traffic  from  and  to  the  West  via  Canadian  ports  rather 
than  via  Portland  is  injurious  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  (2)  that  the 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Transconti- 
nental and  the  absence  of  a  connection  via  North  Bay  caused  the 
Grand  Trunk  to  lose  valuable  traffic  which  thoy  might  have  had  in 
the  years  of  heavy  business  before  1914.     The  answer  as  to  (I)  is 
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that  the  company  accepted  the  obligation  when  it  took  its  act,  and 
that  they  have  never  30  far  asked  to  be  relieved  of  it.  In  reapect  of 
(2)  there  is  no  ground  for  holding  that  the  Govenunent  undertook 
any  obligation  to  the  company  which  it  failed  to  carry  out.  There 
was  indeed  a  provision  in  the  National  Transcontinental  act  of  1904 
that  the  Government  should  so  construct  the  railway  that  the  section 
between  Winnipeg  and  Quebec  and  that  between  Quebec  and 
Monoton  should  he  completed  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  the  same 
time.  But  this  was  a  statutory  public  obfigation  and  confers  no 
contractual  right  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  It  may  well  be 
that  in  this  and  in  other  respects  the  Grand  Trunk  failed  to  procure 
the  insertion  in  ita  agreement  with  the  Government  of  stipulations 
which  prudence  would  have  recommended. 

GRAND   TRUNK    PACIFIC   CASE. 

In  respect  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  proper,  Mr.  Chamberlin 
rested  his  case  on  the  following  main  grounds:  (1)  That  the  Govern- 
ment had,  in  effect,  gone  into  partnership  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  that  subsequently  it  had  by  subsidies  and  guaranties 
enabled  a  rival  (the  CnadiAn  Northern)  to  come  into  existence;  and 
that  this  action  of  the  Government  was,  in  view  of  its  positiou  as 
partner  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  tejitamount  to  bad  faith ;  (2) 
That  the  simultaneous  construction  of  the  Canadian  Northern  in  the 
same  territory  greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor, 
doubled  its  price,  and  also  prolonged  the  period  of  construction;  (3) 
That  a  new  duty  on  steel  rails  was  imposed  after  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  act  was  passed,  and  that  this  aadcd  $5,000,000  to  the  cost  of 
construction.  Mr.  Chamberlin  reiterated  his  strong  belief  that  his 
predecessors  would  never  have  gone  into  the  scheme  nad  they  known 
that  they  would  be  exposed  to  Canadian  Northern  competition. 

As  to  (i)  we  can  not  for  a  moment  accept  Mr,  Chamberlin's  con- 
tention. The  Government  was  and  is  a  govenunent,  not  a  mere 
private  partner;  and  it  retained  and  retains  all  the  attributes  of  a 
government,  including  the  power  to  charter  new  railways.  We  can 
not  suppose  that  the  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk  were  ignorant 
of  this  fact  when  they  took  the  act  constituting  the  Grana  Trunk 
Pacific  Co.  Seeing,  moreover,  that  the  CanadianPacific  Railway  Co, 
had  obtained  specied  statutory  protection  against  certain  competition, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  their  attention  was  not  directed  to  the 
matter.  Wliether  they  applied  for  a  similar  protection  and  failed  to 
obtain  it,  or  whether  they  determined  that  it  was  useless  to  apply, 
we  know  not.  But  the  point  is  not  important.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Grovemment  was  entirely  entitled  to  do  what  it  did.  (2)  Th^  no 
doubt  was  a  fact,  which  was  disadvantageous  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific;  hut  the  company  took  this  risk,  as  it  took  other  business 
risks,  when  it  promoted  its  enterprise.  (3)  In  this  case  also  it  is  clear 
from  the  correspondence  between  the  company  and  the  then  prime 
minister,  exchanged  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  that  the  Government  in 
no  way  broke  faith  with  the  company.  The  bill  for  the  act  imposing 
the  duty  was  introduced  three  months  before  the  ^eement  between 
the  Government  and  the  company  was  signed.  The  company  must 
therefore  have  been  aware  of  the  Government's  intention,  and  it 
must  be  held  to  have  taken  its  agreement,  containing  no  provision 
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for  exemption,  with  full  knowledge  of  this  intention.  According  to 
the  correspondenoe,  the  prime  minister  believed  in  1905  that  the 
question  of  a  duty  on  rails  had  been  more  than  once  discussed  at  the 
time  of  the  inception  of  the  scheme;  Mr.  Hays,  for  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  believed  it  had  never  been  discussed  at  all. 

THE   commission's  CON0LU8IONB. 

Our  inquiry  has  fully  satisfied  us  that  the  Grand  Trunk  manage 
meat  was  oontent  at  the  time  with  the  arrangement  made;  that  it 
deliberately  took  its  business  chances,  and  proceeded  with  the  under- 
taking. On  the  evidence  there  is  nothii^  whatever  to  justify  any 
chaise  of  lack  of  fairness  or  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Govememnt 
in  its  dealings  with  the  company.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  neither  legally  nor  morally,  have  the  promoters  or- shareholders 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  any  basis  for  a  claim  that  the  countiy 
shall  make  good  the  Grand  Trunk's  mistaken  investment  in  the  Grantl 
Trunk  Pacific.  Any  aid  given  to  them  must  be  looked  upon  not  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  but  as  spontaneous  bounty. 

The  question  is  really  so  left  by  the  Grand  Trunk  officials  them- 
selves.    The  record  reads  (page  176)  as  follows: 

Sir  Hbhut  DiiATrroN.  Doesn't  it  reoJly  come  down  t«  thia,  that  the  BUit«meiita  in 
your  letter  meBji  thfttinyour  view,  in  order  to  protect  the  finaoceeoE  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  aa  a  corolliu'v  to  protect  the  financefl  of  the  country,  the  Goveminent  ou^t  to 
relieve  the  Gnuid  Trunk  in  rt^ard  to  its  investment;  i«n't  that  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Chambbrlin.  That  is  the  whole  thing. 

Sir  Hbnbt  Drayton.  There  ie  nothing  else  to  it? 

Ur.  Chahbbrum.  Nothing  else. 

THE  PAHENT  QRAND  TBUNE  OO. 

We  turn  to  the  position  of  the  parent  Grand  Tnmk  Co.  The  pro- 
posal of  its  chairman  is  that  after  they  have  been  permitted  to  wash 
their  hands  of  their  Grand  Tnmk  Pacific  venture,  tney  shall  revert  to 
their  old  position  of  a  local  road  in  Eastern  Canada.  We  can  not 
think  i^at  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country.  We  can  not  accept 
the  chairman's  view  that  on  these  terms  the  company  would  be  "able 
to  fulfill  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  public  bodies."  We  do 
not  think  that  "the  credit  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.,"  weakened  as  it 
must  be  by  its  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  failure,  could  be  "so  maintained 
as  to  render  possible  the  raising  of  fresh  capital  as  required,"  The 
financial  management  of  the  company  is  not  such  as  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. A  few  weeks  after  the  chairman's  letter  acknowledging  tiiat 
the  company  could  not  meet  their  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  liabilities^ 
with  short  term  notes,  issued  to  make  advances  to  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  companies,  which  those  companies  evidently  can  not  meet  at 
maturity,  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000 — the  Grand 
Trunk  Co.  paid  away  12,500,000  in  dividends.  And  the  accounts  for 
the  same  year,  1915,  contain  under  the  head  of  "Capital  expenditure" 
this  entry: 
Diacount  and  comminon:  t        *.    rf. 

On  sale  of  3-year  5  percent  notes 22,438      5     3 

On  sale  of  5-year  51  per  cent  notee 104,371    11     T 

126,809    16    10 
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QBAND   TRUNK   MAINTENANCE    EXPENDITURE. 

Further,  the  Grand  Trunk  Kaiiway  has  not  been,  and  is  not  being, 
adec{Uately  maintained.  No  depreciation  fund  has  been  created  for 
equipment.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view,  as  shown  by  Ms  evidence,  is 
that  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  equipment  ought  to  be  annually 
charged  under  this  head.  He  says: 
Take  enginee  and  cats,  they  are  either  worn  out  or  out  of  date  in  20  years. 
This  item,  according  to  his  evidence,  would  have  required  an  an- 
nual sura  of  *2,750,000.     He  also  states: 

If  we  had  $25,000  000  now.  it  would  put  us  in  fine  shape. 

The  vice  president,  in  charge  of  operations,  Mr.  Kelley,  has  direct 
responsibility  for  the  plant.  On  Mr.  Chamberlain's  evidence  being 
put  to  him,  he  agreed  with  it.  He  has  since  submitted  to  us  a  full 
report  on  the  question  of  deferred  expenditure.  "Deferred  expendi- 
ture" means,  in  plain  English,  expenditure  which  has  not  been  made, 
but  which,  in  the  view  of  those  chained  with  the  duty  of  maintaining 
theplant,  ought  to  have  been  made. 

We  give  below  Mr.  Kelley's  summary  in  tabular  form,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  reproduce  all  the  supporting  tables: 

Grand  Trunk  RaUvxty  Sytttm — Summon/  of  dr/rrred  expemKturti. 

Rebuilding  and  reinforcing  freight  car  equipment $8, 943, 971 .  14 

SquippiDg  freight  and  paasenger  care  with  safety  appliances: 

Original  eetlmate $860, 722. 50 

Already  expended 392, 220. 89' 

Balance  to  be  expended 458, 501.  61 


Equipping  engines  witH  safety  appliances: 


original  eetimate 17, 828. 00 

Abeady  expended 553. 68 

Balance  to  be  expended 17, 274. 32 

Deferred  renewal?  in  maintenance  of  wav  department: 

In  Canada ' 6,182,672.00 

In  United  Sutes 5,578,926.00 

11,761,698.00 

Total 21,181,315.07 

MoNTRBAL,  March  5,  1917. 

On  the  single  item  of  "rails,"  the  "cash  expenditure  required  to 
restore  normal  conditions"  is  reported  as  $5,312,142.  The  cost  of 
restoring  ballast  to  normal  conditions  is  reported  as  12,434,000. 

With  reference  to  the  deferred  renewals  in  Canada,  amounting  to 
over  $6,000,000,  it  ajipears  that  they  have  accumulated  during  11 
years,  1906-1916.  During  this  period,  in  spite  of  the  requirementa 
of  the  property  and  the  claims  of  public  safety,  S36,000,000  were 
paid  out  in  dividends. 

OEAND   TRUNE:   OAPITAL   EXPENDITURE    REQUIRED. 

The  $21,000,000  dealt  with  above  represent  the  money  which  the 
responsible  officers  of  the  company  estimate  to  he  required  to  put 
the  existing  plant  into  good  normal  condition.  This  is  a  revenue 
Uabihty.     But  the  existing  plant  is  quite  inadequate  for  existing 
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trafflc  and  requires  large  additions,  for  which  new  capital  must  be 
raised.  The  estimates  of  necessary  capital  expenditure  submitted  to 
us  are  as  follows: 

Requirements  for  rolling  atock,  shops,  and  mai'hinerv f2'>,  i50,000 

Requirements  for  automatic  block  eiimalB  fmaio  line'in  Canada  only). ..  3,  SS:i.  000 
RequiremenLi  for  installing  rork-balla.-'t  rniahioi;  plant '. *B7,  500 

Total 30,  15.>.  500 

Putting  together  revenue  and  capital  expenditure,  we  find  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  the  opinion  of  its  own  officers,  requires  over 
$51,000,000  spent  upon  it  to  put  it  in  a  position  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  its  to-day's  business.  We  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  under 
existing  conditions  this  necessary  money  will  be  provided. 

EFFECT    ON    CANADIAN    BUSINESS. 

The  effect  on  the  country's  business  of  deficient  railway  facilities 
is  very  serious.  It  is  best  shown  in  a  period  of  stress,  whether  this 
stress  is  due  to  traffic  congestion  or  is  tne  result  of  bad  weather  con- 
ditions. February  last  gives  a  good  example.  The  traffic  was  very 
heavy:  embargoes  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception;  weather  con- 
ditions were  worse  than  usual,  even  in  winter.  The  Grand  Trunk 
had  handled  over  the  lines  in  its  Ontario  district  in  February,  1916, 
318,532  cars.  Last  February  it  handled  only  195,120.  In  ita  eastern 
district  in  February,  1916,  the  company  handled  210,914  cars,  and  in 
February  of  this  year  only  109,567  cars.  This  failure  has  occurred 
at  a  period  when  the  demands  on  the  country  for  food  supplies, 
munitions  of  war,  and  other  articles  used  by  tne  allied  armies  are 
extremely  heavy.  The  situation  is  one  which  calls  loudly  and  in- 
sistently for  an  immediate  remedy. 

In  fairness  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  con- 
gestion inevitably  causes  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  tn&c  handled. 
Cars  which  are  insistently  required  for  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as 
coal,  perishable  foods,  live  stock — and  under  present  circumstances 
munitions — have  at  all  hazards  to  be  got  forward-  This  necessitates 
greatly  increased  yard  work  and  switching.  Preferential  treatment 
of  any  one  class  of  traffic  always  retards  the  general  movement,  and 
so  adds  further  to  congestion. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  a  well-ot^anized  line.  Its  movements  also 
fell  off  in  eastern  Canada.  Its  two  districts  probably  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  Grand  Trunk's  eastern  and  Ontario  lines  are  its 
Ontario  and  (Quebec  districts.  In  February,  1916,  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific handled  m  its  Ontario  district  92,255  cars,  and  in  1917  only 
80,414  cars.  In  its  Quebec  district  it  bandied  in  February,  1916. 
130,045  cars,  and  in  February,  1917,  only  96,464  cars.  The  resultant 
percentage  decreases  are  for  the  Grand  Trunk  in  its  Ontario  division, 
39.3'7  per  cent,  and  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  its  Ontario 
district,  15. 5S  per  cent.  For  the  Grand  Trunk  in  its  eastern  division, 
and  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  its  Quebec  district,  the  percentage  de- 
creases are  48.5  per  cent  and  25.82  per  cent,  respectively. 

At  a  later  page  of  this  report  we  refer  in  another  coimection  to  the 
fact  that  the  Intercolonial  nas  no  terminals  of  its  own  at  Montreal, 
but  uses  those  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  The  congestion  of  February  was 
more  a  terminal  congestion  than  a  rail  congestion,  and  the  Inter- 
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.  colonial  business  out  of  MontreaJ  was  directly  affected  by  the  conges- 
tion of  the  Grand  Tnink  terminals.  The  intercolonial  movement  in 
the  first  division  out  of  Montreal  in  February,  1916,  amounted  to 
25,446  cars,  and  for  the  same  month  in  1917,  to  15,628  cars,  a  per- 
centage decrease  of  38.58  per  cent.  The  Intercolonial  system,  how- 
ever, as  a  whole,  had  a  movement  in  February,  1917,  of  51,311  cars, 
as  compared  with  66,510  cars  in  February,  1916,  a  percentage  decrease 
oi  only  22.85  per  cent;  while  the  Grand  Trunk,  for  its  entire  system, 
handled  in  February,  1916,  652,358  cars,  and  in  the  same  period  in 
1917,  402,133  cars,  a  percentage  decrease  of  38.35  per  cent. 

COMHlSSrOMEBs'   RECOMMENDATION. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Co.'s  board  of  directors  is  3,000  miles  away.  We 
can  not  think  that  the  state  of  affairs  which  our  investigation  nas  dis- 
closed could  have  arisen  had  the  board  been  on  the  spot.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  control  of  an  important  Canadian 
company  should  be  in  Canada.  But  this  can  not  be  secured  as  long 
as  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  owned  by  shareholders  in  England. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  control,  not  only 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.,  but  also  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  of 
Canada,  should  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Canada. 
"We  recommend  that  the  chairman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  be  in- 
formed that  it  is  only  on  this  condition  that  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  relieve  his  company  of  the  obligations  which  it  has  incurred 
in  respect  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  We  recur  later  on  in  this 
report  to  those  two  companies  in  order  to  set  out  our  recommenda- 
tions as  to  their  ownership  and  management  in  the  future  and  as  to 
the  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  Grand  Trunk  shareholders. 

Part  III.  The  Canadian  Nobthern  System. 

The  system  now  known  as  the  Canadian  Northern  began  with  the 
acquisition  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  in -the  year  1896,  of  a 
charter  which  had  been  granted  in  1889  by  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
to  the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  &  Canal  Co.  The  charter  was  for  a 
line  123  miles  in  length  from  Gladstone  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
Winnipegosis.  Construction  was  promptly  begun  and  the  hne  was 
opened  in  January,  1897.  Id  the  same  year  (1897)  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Mann  began  to  construct  a  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Port  Arthur, 
known  as  the  Manitoba  &  Southeastern.  Shortly  after  they  con- 
structed also  the  Winnipeg  &  Great  Northern. 

These  three  companies  among  them  received  land  grants  of  4,000,000 
acres,  and  their  bonds  were  largely  guaranteed  by  the  Province  of 
Manitoba. 

In  1899  the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  &  Canal  Co.  and  the  Winnipeg 
&  Great  Northern  Co.  were  amalgamated  as  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  Co. 

Thereafter,  by  leases,  by  absorptions,  and  by  new  construction,  the 
Canadian  Northern  system  grew  fast  in  both  directions,  eastward  and 
westward.  As  a  system  it  never  has  had,  nor  has  it  to-day,  any  cor- 
porate existence.  It  was  held  together  by  stock  ownership.  The 
whole  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co. 
itself  was  held  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann.     In  the  case  en  the 
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affiliated  companies  the  stock  was  held  sometimes  by  the  parent 
company,  sometimes  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann  in  their  own 
names. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Canadian  Northern  construction  the 
company  has  depended  on  pubhc  aid,  direct  or  indirect.  'Rie  devel- 
opment in  the  20  years  since  1896  has  gone  through  four  distinct 
stages,  though  chronologically  the  stages  overlap  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  the  first  stage  the  company  relied  on  provincial  guaran- 
ties. As  it  grew  larger  and  more  ambitious  it  invoked  and  obtained 
aid  from  the  Dominion,  llis  was  the  second  stage.  In  the  third 
stage  the  company,  having  become  better  knoM'n,  raised  large  amounta 
by  the  issue  of  perpetual  debenture  stock,  and  later  of  convertible 
income  debenture  stock,  on  its  own  credit.  At  no  period,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  any  actual  cash  been  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  the  common  stock,  either  of  the  parent  company  or 
of  the  constituent  or  subsidiary  companies.  With  the  exception  of 
a  French  issue  of  $4,000,000  in  December,  1911,  practically  all  the 
Canadian  Northern  money  obtained  by  public  sutecription  nas  been 
raised  in  London. 

CANADIAN    NORTUEKN    POSITION    IN    1914. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  stage,  in  1914,  with  heavy  interest  paj-ments 
to  be  made  and  large  construction  contracts  still  open,  the  company 
found  its  own  resources  insufiicieut.  It  reported  that  it  required 
SlOO, 000,000  to  complete  and  equip  its  system;  that  it  could  raise  on 
its  own  account  $58,000,000;  and  it  appealed  to  the  Government  to 
find  the  balance. 

The  Government  thereupon  guaranteed  an  issue  of  $45,000,000  of 
4  per  cent  first  mortage  debenture  stock.  Of  this  i^ue  $14,600,000 
was  sold  in  London  at  91 }  in  July,  1914,  and  $2,433,333  at  91  in 
February,  1915.  There  have  been  handed  back  to  the  Domiiuon 
Government  $12,500,000  as  security  for  a  cash  loan  of  $10,000,000. 
The  remainder  (except  $133,333  unissued)  has  been  pledged  as  se- 
curity for  loans  in  New  York.  The  total  proceeds  in  cash  from  those 
sales  and  pledges  were  $26,759,265.  This  sum  having  proved  insuf- 
ficient, in  May,  1916,  the  Canadian  Northern  obtainedfrom  the  Gov- 
ernment a  further  loan  of  815,000,000  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  repay- 
able on  demand,  to  be  used  for  construction  or  to  meet  interest 
obUgations.  In  addition,  the  Government  undertook,  in  September, 
1915,  to  lend  to  the  company  the  money  necessary  to  pay  interest 
either  to  the  Government  itself  or  to  the  public  on  the  $45,000,000 
debentures.  And  to  date  $1,756,000  have  been  advanced  for  this 
purpose. 

It  nill  be  observed  that  the  first  appeal  to  the  Government  was 
some  months  before  the  war.  No  douot  the  stringency  of  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  at  the  time  made  it  more  difficult  than  it  other- 
wise would*  have  been  for  the  company  to  sell  its  securities.  But 
that  was  not  all.  There  was  a  further  cause  intrinsic  to  the  company 
itself.  It  had  gone  ahead  too  fast  and  had  imdertaken  various  ex- 
pensive schemes  which  could  not  possibly  carry  themselves  from  the 
outset.  The  Canadian  Northern  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern 
Ontario,  and  the  Montreal  Terminal  especially  impbed  very  serious 
commitments.     And  the  Prairie  system,  which  waa  self-supporting 
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and  yielded  a  profit,  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  carry  this 
w^^ht. 

'Hie  war,  which  at  the  outset  paralyzed  the  busiaess  of  the  country 
and  which  has  practically  closed  the  markets  of  the  world  to  the  issue 
of  permanent  securities  other  than  Government  loatif;  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  to  come,  further  aggravated  the  situation.  The  company, 
wrhen  it  applied  to  the  Government  early  in  1914,  reckoned  on  selling 
its  J45,000,000  guaranteed  debentures  for  $42,000,000.  In  fact,  it 
has  only  obtained  from  them  $36,759,265  in  cash.  It  reckoned  that 
other  securities  which  it  had  to  sell  would  bring  in  $58,000,000,  but 
many  of  them  it  has  not  been  able  to  sell.  At  present  the  company 
is  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  is  nominally  borrowing  from  the 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  the  Government's  own  loans. 

CANADIAN   NORTHERN   ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR   1916. 

The  report  to  shareholders  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916^ 
appears  to  show  that  after  paving  working  expenses  and  fixed  chaises 
the  company  has  a  deficit  o?  only  $248,127.  But  this  report  does 
not  disclose  the  fact  that  more  than  $5,400,000  were  paid  for  interest 
and  chained  to  capital  as  part  of  the  construction  cost  of  a  system 
which  was  all  but  completod. 

According  to  an  estimate  submittipd  to  us  by  the  companv  the 
fixed  charges  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  will  be  $16,539,638. 
Of  this  the  Dominion  and  British  Columbia  Governments  have  under- 
taken to  pay  $4,514,507  under  certain  agreements.  This  leaves  the 
company  to  find  out  of  net  revenue  about  $2,500,000  more  than  it 
had  available  this  year.  An  income  of  $2,500,000  net  implies  an 
increase  of  at  least  $9,000,000  gross.  The  company  itself  does  not 
venture  to.expect  a  greater  increase  of  gross  than  $7,000,000. 

The  above  agreements  to  pay  interest  are  only  for  two  and  three- 
years,  respectively.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  Govern- 
ment contributions  will  have  fallen  to  $627,000,  and  the  following 
year  they  will  have  ceased  entirely.  The  company's  estimate  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1921,  is  that  they  will  then  have  fixed  chaises 
amounting  to  $18,300,000.'  And  this  burden  they  will  have  to  bear 
unaided.  To  carry  it  they  would  need  (assuming  working  expenses 
at  the  very  moderate  ratio  of  70  per  cent)  a  gross  revenue  of  $61,- 
000,000.  We  can  not  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  any  such  result 
will  actually  be  attained. 

CANADIAN   NORTHERN   ESTIMATE   IN   1914. 

Without  desiring  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  Canadian  Korthem 
Co.,  we  think  that  those  responsible  for  its  management  have  taken, 
and  still  continue  to  take,  an  unjustifiably  sanguine  view  of  its  possi- 
bilities. In  1914,  when  the  company  was  applying  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  the  guarantee  of  $45,000,000  debentures  to  complete 
the  undertakii^  it  submitted  an  estimate  for  the  three  years  1916 
to  1918  to  Mr.  Hanna,  vice  president  of  the  company,  on  what  was 
described  as  "  the  very  conservative  basis  of  the  percentage  increase 

I  Thti  Includes  the  InUrest,  unoanttiig  ta  t2fiO'),l>00,  rm  the  new  capltel  tattmsted  bj  O 
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for  the  past  five  years."    The  company  added  that  "inasmuch  as  a 
part  of  the  mileage  has  been  disconnected  and  confined  to  a  local 
short-haul  business,  operation  as  a  united  trunk-line  system  should 
result  in  a  much  ?re&t«r  per  mile  average." 
We  reproduce  this  estimate  below: 
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This  estimate  showed  a  margin,  after  paying  $1,250,000  per  annum 
on  the  5  per  cent  income  debenture  stock,  of  $1,262,000  in  1916. 
The  estimate  was — 

Gmaa  eamingv (S4,  OOfl,  OOn 

Net  earnings 1 5. )  20,  OOC 

The  facts  have  been — 

(Ircw  eaniuige $3S,  476.  noo 

Net  eaminge 9, 373, 000 

And  there  baa  been  a  bumper  harvest,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  war  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  traffic.  A  further  fact 
has  been  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  after  passing  the 
interest  of  $1,250,000  upon  the  $26,000,000  income  debenture  stock, 
and  after  chaining  against  capital  interest  to  the  amount  of  $5,445,389 
(less  $878,166  paid  by  the  Government  under  its  guaranty)  in  respect 
of  "lines  under  construction,"  the  company  was  still  $248,000  snort 
of  the  money  required  to  meet  its  bonded  indebtedness. 

We  appreciate  that  circumstances  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  in  the  spring  of  1914  have  arisen  to  upset  the  estimates  then 
made.  The  money  was  not  immediately  forthcoming.  The  full 
amount  estimated  as  necessary  was  not  obtained,  and  the  terms  were 
more  onerous.  Prices  have  gone  up.  Labor  has  been  scarce  and 
dear.  The  expected  immigrants  have  not  come.  The  company  has 
sold  its  ocean  steamers.  The  system,  even  to-day,  Ls  not  in  the 
condition  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the  company's  officers  when  the 
estimates  were  made. 

But  making  all  possible  allowances,  we  think  that  those  responsible 
for  the  estimates  of  1914,  upon  which  Parliament  acted,  have  incurred 
very  serious  responsibility. 
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CANADIAN    NOaTHEBK    ESTIMATE    IN    1917. 

In  January  last  the  company  submitted  to  us  an  estimate  for  the 
five  years,  1917-21,     This  was  as  follows: 
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The  estimate  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  company  for  th 
year  to  June  30,  1917,  was; 


The  revised  estimate  now  submitted  to  us  by  the  company  L 


'The  estimate  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  company  for  the 
year  to  June  30,  1918,  was: 


The  revised  estimate  now  submitted  to  us  by  the  company  is: 


We  think  the  new  estimate  made  for  us,  even  though  more  con- 
servative than  the  old,  is  still  too  sanguine.  We  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  traffic  will  increase  at  any  such  rate  as  that  indicated. 
To  assume  a  growth  each  year  of  about  11  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  and  simultaneously  an  operating  ratio  falling  steadily  from 
73  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  is  only  once  more  to  invite  disillusionment. 

COHPABISON    WITH    CANADIAN    PACIFIC. 

We  think  the  following  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  last  1 1  years 
of  Canadian  Pacific  history  is  instructive.  The  table  shows  for  each 
year  gross  and  net  earnings  per  mile,  and  also  the  percentage  of 
operating  ratio. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  by  no  means  show  a  steady  growth.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  drop  of  the  last  three  years  reflects,  in  part  at  least, 
the  effect  of  the  new  competition  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  t^ 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  And  the  Canadian  Northern  growth  must 
equally  be  conditioned  by  the  competition  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Grand  Trunk.  It  will  be  seen  further  from  the  table  that 
there  is  by  no  means  a  steady  growth  of  net  earnings.  Nor  can  we, 
in  face  of  the  constant  increase  of  the  operating  ratio  through  a  long 
series  of  years  all  over  tlie  American  continent,  in  view  of  the  great 
rise  in  the  cost  of  materials,  especially  coal  and  steel  rails,  and  the 
in^tent  demands  for  increases  of  w^es,  think  it  safe  to  assuBw 
that  the  operating  ratio  of  the  Canadian  Northern  will  show  a  con- 
sistently steady  decline  in  each  succeeding  year. 

PBOSPECTITE    REQUIBEHENT8    OF   CANADIAN    NOBTHBRN. 

The  Canadian  Northern  estimate  submitted  to  us  further  calcu- 
lated that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  the  company  will  need 
to  spend  112,500,000  of  new  capital  for  additions  and  betterments, 
and  $25,000,000  for  new  equipment.  We  consider  these  estimatea 
entirely  inadequate,  and  especially  so  in  relation  to  the  estimate  of  90 
per  cent  increase  in  gross  receipts.  The  company  has  acknowledged 
that  its  equipment  is  inadequate  to  take  care  of  its  existing  business. 
That  equipment  stands  in  the  company's  books  at  $59,000,000.  If 
the  busmess  were  to  increase  90  per  cent,  it  would  seem  to  need  not 
125,000,000,  but  over  $50,000,000  spent  on  new  equipment  to  handle 
it.  Again  we  refer  to  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Qrurea.  That  con*- 
pany  has  seven  freight  cars  per  mile  of  line.  The  Canadian  Northeni 
has  three.  We  think  it  will  need  five ;  and  this  imphea  an  addition  of 
20.000  cars  to  the  existing  stock.  This  alone  would  imply,  even  iJ 
prices  dropped  to  those  current  a  year  ago,  an  additional  expenditure 
of  somethmg  like  $30,000,000.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  m  respect 
of  locomotives.  Nor  can  the  estimate  of  $12,500,000  for  additions 
and  betterments,  spread  over  a  system  of  10,000  miles  during  five 
years,  be  sustained,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  system  that  is 
only  just  emerging  from  the  construction  stage.  It  works  out  at 
$250  per  mile  per  annum.  It  is  impossible  that  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
growing  property  can  be  adequately  provided  for  at  any  such  figure. 

We  think  that  $40,000,000  for  equipment  and  perhaps  $30,000,000 
for  additions  and  betterments  wotUd  be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
system's  needs  in  the  next  five  years,  assuming  that  the  Canadian 
I^orthem  remains  separate  and  independent. 

We  sum  up  the  Canadian  Northern  situation  as  follows:  The 
company  is  not  at  present  able,  and  will  not  for  some  years  to  come 
be  able,  to  meet  its  fixed  charges.  It  will,  we  doubt  not,  increase 
its  net  earnings  as  the  years  go  by.  But  the  increased  net  earnings 
will  be  fuUy  absorbed  for  some  years  to  come  by  the  interest  on  new 
capital,  which  roust  be  put  in  if  the  system  is  to  render  efficjent 
service.  The  company  has  not  now,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  wiD 
not  have  in  the  near  luture,  such  credit  as  to  enable  it  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital.  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  pubUc  invest- 
ment, direct  and  indirect,  in  the  Canadian  Northern  system  amounts 
to  $298,000,000.  We  do  not  recommend  further  public  investment 
in  the  system  as  at  present  constituted. 
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TALDB   OF  CANADIAN   NORTHERN   nNDGRTAKINO. 

1.  Cash  investment. — The  property  in  vestment  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  system  is  stated  in  the  belanre  sheet  of  June  30, 
1916,  at  $494,112,489.34.  This  figure  admittedly  has  been  written 
up  to  include  $100,000,000  of  capital  stock.  And  this  stock,  as  wo 
have  already  said,  was  issued  without  any  cash  consideration.  We 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  the  system.  From 
the  company's  official  reports  and  special  statements  supplied  to  us 
we  have  ascertained  th^t  the  maximum  cash  investment  that  can 
have  been  made  in  the  property  is  $383,302,451.33. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  company 
as  accurate,  show; 

(t)  The  source  of  money  or  credit. 

(ii)  The  disposition  of  money  or  debit  items. 

(Hi)  A  list  of  bonds  of  constituent  companies  assumed. 

(t)  Sowet  o/moneff  or  tredU. 

0«8h  realised  from  Becuritiea  aold  and  {rom  collateral  loana  (pp. 

206-207,  record) $302,713,872.69 

Dsminioa  Govflmment  loana  of  1914  and  1916 15,878,166.67 

Subsidies,  not  including  subsidiea  of  prior  oiganiz&tiona  (<l-  4) 28,000,222,50 

Land  sales  (q^.  4) 16.603,295.62 

Sales  of  acquired  bonds  and  etock  (q.  B) 618, 606. 45 

F^m  equipment  trust  eecnxitie*  (q.  4) »37, 238, 871. 13 

Par  value  equipment  truHteiwuea..  ^9,836,458.20 
Now  outoUnding 16, 862, 500. 00 


Paid  from  proceeds  ot  other  aeeuritieB  (p.  94).    22, 973, 968.  20 


Net  amount  trojn  equipment  trusts 14,259,912.03 

Due  on  construction 16, 666, 957.  26 

Audited  vouchers  and  accounts 11, 161, 443.  86 

Wages  and  salariea 1,832,708.23 

Matured  interest  coupons  unpaid 2, 166, 597. 75 

Accrued  interest  not  yet  payable 2, 412, 673. 30 

Accrued  taxes 250, 000. 00 

Insurance  fund  account 816, 847.  53 

Railway  surplus 2,776,711.03 

Bonds  assumed  in  the  acquisition  of  constituent  companies 20, 215, 746. 03 

436,173,761.87 
(»i)  Ditpotition  ojriumey  or  debit  iUmt, 

Cash  iD  hand  and  at  bank 125,414,408.50 

Uatariale  and  supplies 3, 368, 924. 82 

Due  from  companies  and  individuals 7,276,429.01 

Due  from  agents 1, 448, 010.  67 

Deferred  land  payments 7, 140, 996.  59 

Insurance  paid  in  advance 682, 906. 11 

Unadjusted  debit  items 246,545.00 

Securities  (dock,  lands,  and  stock-yard  companies) 1, 123, 393. 65 

Sinking  funds 248, 750. 66 

Terminal  properties  and  miscellaneous  investments 5, 922, 945. 63 

52, 871, 310. 54 

Total  available  tor  road  and  equipment (363, 086, 705. 30 

Bonds  amumed  in  part  payment  of  lines  purchased 

(see  list  in  Table  3,  following) 20, 216, 746. 03 

383,302,451.33 


436,173,761.87 
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<lu'  A.  L.  L.  &  S.  Ry.  4  S.  B.  Co.,  4  per  cent  fiint- 

mortgage  debenture  atock $5, 051, 462. 90 

Less  in  treasury 31, 7S1.  SO 

$5,019,681-10 

Central  Oatario  Railway,  5  per  cent  firHt-mort^^e  bondB 95fi,  300. 00 

Bay  of  Quinte  Railway,  5  per  cent  first-raor^age  bonds 830, 000. 00 

Oreat  Northern  Railway  of  Canada,  4  per  cent  Brst-mortgaffe  bonda.        3,505,750.00 
Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  4  per  cent  mortgage  debenture 

stock ^ 4. 359. 014. 93 

'Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  &  Western  Railway,  5  per  cent  first^'mortgaee 

bonds 2,O0O,OO0l00 

Ualifas  4  Southweatem.  3i  per  cent  first-morWage  bonda 4, 447, 000. 00 

'Minnesota  &  Manitoba  Railway,  4  per  cent  nrst-mortgage  bonds..  349,000.00 

Niagara  St.  C.  4  T.  Railway,  5  per  cent  first-roortf^e  bonds 1,098,000.00 


*l.«ea  bonds  on  leased  lines  not  included  in  funded  debt: 

Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  4  Winnipeg  Railway $2,000,000.00 

Minnesota  4  Manitoba  Railway 349,000.00 


22. 564, 746.  OS 


2. 349. 000. 00 


20,215,746.01 
From  tliis  total  maximum  of  $383,302,451  we  deduct  the  following 
items,  which  the  company  has  included  in  cost  of  road  and  equipment, 
but  which  do  not  represent  investment  in  property: 


13,000.000 
Leaving  for  investment  in  road  and  equipment  and  in  eecuritiee  of  con- 
stituent and  subsidiary  companies 370, 302, 451 


We  find,  then,  $370,000,000  to  be  the  maximum  possible  cost  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  system  as  at  present  existing.  In  other  words, 
as  indeed  is  frankly  admitted  by  Canadian  Northern  witiiesses,  the 
Canadian  Northern  shares  represent  no  cash  investment. 

2.  Physical  hnais. — But  money  coat  is  not  all.  We  decided  also 
to  ascertain  the  appro,ximate  value,  on  the  basis  of  reproduction  cost, 
of  the  property  as  it  exists  to-day.  And  we  rely  on  Prof.  Swain's 
valuation  for  this  purpose.  This  valuation  is,  in  his  opinion,  a 
liberal  estimate  of  the  fair  cost  of  reproducing  new,  at  prewar  prir«s 
of  labor  and  mat«rial,  the  system  at  present  existing.  It  includes 
property  belonging  to  the  system  at  its  estimated  cost,  if  it  had  to 
DC  acquired  or  constructed  to-day.  And  therefore  it  not  only  gives 
the  company  credit  for  lands  which  it  in  fact  owns,  even  though  it 
obtained  them  as  a  grant;  but  it  also  credits  the  company  with  the 
increment  of  land  values  since  the  date  of  the  original  acquisition. 
And  these  two  items  are  quite  lar^e. 

Prof.  Swain's  method  of^  arriving  at  his  results  are  fullj"  explained 
in  his  report,  which  is  printed  as  an  appendix  hereto.  He  makes  the 
total  cost  of  reproduction  new,  $397,441,567.  From  this  he  deducts 
for  depreciation  $40,031,889,  making  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the 
property  in  its  present  condition  $357,409,678.  This,  however,  does 
not  include  equipment.  The  equipment  was  inspected  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  and,  on  the  basis  of  his  report  as  to  quantities  and  condi- 
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tion,  a  valuation  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Chadbourn,  C.  E., 
chief  engineer  of  our  valuation  staff.  He  finds  the  coat  of  repro- 
duction new  at  prewar  prices  to  be  $56,590,418,  and  the  depreciation 
to  be  SI  1,250,433,  making  the  present  value  $45,339,985.  Putting 
the  two  valuations  together,  we  have  $402,749,653  as  the  fair  cost 
of  reproducing  the  entire  physical  Canadian  Northern  system  in  its 
present  condition.  Now  the  outstanding  liabilities  Cbonds,  deben- 
tures, notes,  and  bank  and  other  loans)  of  the  company  exceed 
»400,000,000. 

Reckoning  on  this  basis,  it  appears  that  the  liabilities  are  practically 
equal  to  the  reproduction  cost  of  tile  physical  property.  But  the 
physical  property  does  not  all  belong  to  the  Canadian  Northern 
shareholders.  Tliere  are  minority  hoIdiiu«  in  several  of  the  sub- 
sidiary undertakings.  And  the  Canadian  Northern  interest  in  these 
undertakings  only  corresponds  to  its  percentage  proportion  of  their 
respective  share  capitals.  This  implies  a  reduction  of  more  than 
810,000,000  in  the  estimate  at  the  assets  belonging  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  shareholders. 

We  find  then  that,  on  the  physical  basis,  the  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  shareholders  is  distinctly  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  liabilities  against  it.  On  this  basis  the  equity  of  the 
shareholders  must  be  regarded  as  nonexistent. 

3.  GoijiQ  concern. — A  third  basis  of  estimate  is  the  value  of  the 
property  tor  sale  as  a  going  concern,  A  purchaser  would  not  con- 
sider either  original  cost  or  reproduction  cost  as  of  much  importance. 
The  price  he  would  pay  would  be  based  on  earning  power,  present 
and  potential.  On  this  basis  he  would  consider  how  far  the  Canadian 
Noi'them  is  at  preseqt  short  of  covering  its  fixed  charges,  how  long 
it  will  take  to  reach  equilibrium,  how  much  new  oapit^  will  have  to 
be  spent,  how  soon  a  dividend  may  be  expected  and  at  what  rate. 
Calculating  on  this  basis,  in  the  light  of  tne  figures  set  out  above 
it  is  evident  that  no  purchaser  would  offer  for  the  property  a  sum 
amounting  to  the  total  of  its  liabilities. 

CONCLUSION   AS  TO   CANADIAN   NORTHERN. 

We  conclude,  therrforc,  that  the  shareholders  of  the  company 
have  no  equity  either  on  the  ground  lA  cash  put  in,  or  on  the  ground 
of  physical  reproduction  cost,  or  on  the  ground  oi  the  salable  value 
of  their  property  as  a  going  concern.  If,  then,  the  people  of  Canada 
have  alreacfy  found,  or  assumed  responsibility  for,  the  bulk  of  the 
capital;  if  tliey  must  needs  find  what  further  capital  is  required; 
and  if  they  must  make  up  for  some  years  to  come  considerable  aeficits. 
in  net  earnings,  it  seems  logically  to  follow  that  the  people  of  Canada 
should  ai^sume  control  of  the  property.  We  return  later  to  the 
Canadian  Northern  Co.  in  order  to  set  out  our  recommendations  as 
to  its  ownership  and  management  in  the  future  and  as  to  the  terms 
to  be  offered  to  the  existing  shareholder. 

Part  IV.  Possible  Methods  op  Public  Control. 

We  recommend  that  the  control  of  the  three  companies.  Grand 
Trunk,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  be  assumed 
bv  the  people  of  Canada.  We  have  therefore  now  to  consider  how 
t^is  control  should  be  exercised. 
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GOVERNMENT   OPERATION    DISCUSSED   AND   RETECTBD. 

We  are  instructed  to  consider  the  acquisition  of  the  Canadian 
railways  by  the  State,  and  the  possibility  of  their  operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Intercolonial.  We  do  not  recommend  this  course. 
In  our  judgment  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  Canada  that  the  operation 
of  its  railways  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  We  know 
no  country  m  the  world,  where  a  democratic  State  owns  and  operates 
its  railways,  in  which  politics  have  not  injuriously  affected  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  and  the  railways  have  not  had  an  injurious 
influence  on  politics.  We  do  not  think  Government  ownership  of 
the  Canadian  railways  would  tend  to  reduction  of  rates,  but  rather 
in  the  contrary  direction.  For  the  carriage  of  one  ton  of  freight 
one  mile  the  Canadian  shipper  pays  at  present  on  the  average  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent.  On  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  Australian  State,  where  the  railways  have  been 
in  Government  hands  from  the  outset,  the  shipper  pays  well  over 
2  cents.  But  we  see  no  cause  to  enlarge  here  on  such  general  con- 
siderations. There  are  several  reasons  peculiar  to  Canadian  condi- 
tions why  State  ownership  and  operation  should  be  avoided. 

THE    CANADIAN    PACIFIC    POSmON. 

We  think  that  if  the  State  took  over  and  undertook  to  operate  the 
Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  Northern, 
it  would  be  morally  bound  to  offer  to  purchase  the  Canadian  Pacific 
^so.  This  company  is  in  a  strong  financial  position;  it  has  assets  <rf 
great  present  and  even  greater  potential  value,  largely  exceeding  its 
liabilities;  its  £260,000,000  of  common  stock  stand  at  a  high  premium, 
and  have  been  very  much  higher;  it  pays  a  steady  dividend  of  10  per 
cent;  its  purchase  would  be  a  costly  matter;  and  it  does  not  ask  to  be 
purchased  or  to  be  helped  in  any  other  way.  The  company  is  ad- 
mittedly progressive  and  gives  a  good  pubhc  service.  Moreover,  it 
has  a  lai^e  investment  in  ocean  steamships,  irrigation,  land  and  coal 
development  schemes,  and  other  onterpnses  quite  unsuited  for  Got- 
emment  management.  But  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  exposed 
throughout  its  whole  territory  to  the  competition  of  either  one  or 
both  of  the  other  systems.  So  long  as  that  competition  is  in  the  hands 
of  other  organizations,  also  having  to  earn  the  mterest  on  their  bonds 
and  striving  to  earn  a  dividend  on  their  stocks,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  no  cause  for  complaint.  But  competition  with  railways 
operated  by  the  Government  stands  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 
It  would  be  at  any  time  possible  for  the  Government  deliberately  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  lowering  rates,  in  some  part  or  throughout  the  terri- 
tory involved,  below  a  commercial  basis,  and  making  up  the  deficiency 
out  of  general  taxation.  It  might  be  argued  that  such  a  policy  was 
justifiable  on  the  ground  that  the  general  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  would  be  thereby  promoted.  But  while  con- 
ceivably it  might  be  proper  to  tax  the  public  to  develop  the  countiy, 
though  in  fact  it  would  not  be  the  whole  public,  but  only  certain  por- 
tions of  it  that  would  benefit,  it  could  not  possibly  be  fair  to  impose 
a  special  tax  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  shareholders  for  the 
purpose.     Ana  yet  it  is  evident  that  tbis  would  in  fact  happen.     The 
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Canadian  Pacific  Rulway  would  be  absolately  forced  to  follow  any 
rate  reduction  made  by  the  Government  railways,  on  pain  of  losing 
the  business  entirely. 

FURTHEB    BBA80NS    AOA1N8T    QOTERNHENT   OPERATION. 

Another  strong  ai^^ument  against  Government  operation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  three  great  Canadian  companies  amongst 
them  either  own,  lease,  or  control  no  less  than  7,000  miles  of  railway 
situated  in  the  United  States.  And  some,  at  least,  of  these  lines  are 
necessary  economic  complements  of  the  Canadian  systems.  It  is 
clearlv  unpossible  that  the  Dominion  Government  snould  be  sub- 
jectea  not  only  to  the  regulating  authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  several  State  railway  commisaione  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  the  poUce  regulations  of  all  the  States  which 
these  lines  enter.  Technically,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  could  he  zot 
over  by  vesting  the  legal  ownership  in  Government  officials  under 
their  own  names  as  trustees  for  the  Government.  But  the  practical 
fact  would  remain.  It  would  in  effect  be  the  Canadian  Government 
which  would  be  ordered  by  the  United  States  Interstate  and  State 
commissions  to  alter  its  rates,  and  Canadian  Government  offioials 
who  would  be  required  by  the  United  States  law  courts  to  explain  tiieir 
actions  and  justify  their  conduct.  We  can  not  think  that  such  a 
situation  would  conduce  to  international  harmony. 

A  vet  more  important  consideration  remains.  Canada  is  at  war 
and  Canadian  resources  are  deeply  pledged  for  war  purposes.  If  the 
Government  takes  over  the  railways,  not  only  does  it  assiune  the 
direct  responsibility  for  the  whole  existing  debt,  hut  all  the  new 
money  that  has  to  be  raised  (and  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  portion 
of  this  report,  the  amount  of  this  new  money  must  necessarily  be  con- 
siderable within  the  next  few  years)  will  become  a  direct  obligation 
of  the  Canadian  Government.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  railway  bonds  and  Government  loans  appeal  to  different  classes. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  desirable  that  Canada  should  retain 
both  strinM  to  her  bow. 

For  all  these  reasons  our  recommendation  is  that  the  idea  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  be  not  entertained. 

BECEITERSHIP  DISCUSSED  AND  REJECTED. 

Starting  then  from  this  position,  we  have  to  consider  what  alterna- 
tive course  is  to  be  adopted.  It  is  clear  that  neither  the  Canadian 
Northern  nor  the  Grand  Trunk  can  at  the  present  moment  meet  its 
liabilities.  In  the  United  States  when  a  company  is  in  this  position 
it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  And  at  this  moment  upward 
of  40,000  miles  of  line  are  in  that  situation.  Under  a  receivership 
the  holders  of  the  junior  securities  have  to  submit  to  compound  their 
claim,  and  the  fixed  chaiges  are  reduced  to  an  amount  that  the  net 
revenue  from  operation  suffices  to  meet.  Ought  this  drastic  course 
to  be  adopted  here  ?  We  think  not.  We  think  the  security  holders 
of  the  companies  have  to  some  extent  a  moral  claim  on  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  schemes  of  extension  have  been  matters  of  public 
knowledge  for  many  years.  So  far  from  dtscourt^t^  them,  the 
Governments,  both  of  the  Dominion  and  tho  Provmces,  have  by 
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subsidy  and  bj  guarantee,  by  loans  and  cash  advances,  eacouragn] 
them  to  go  on. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  bonds  and  debentures  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  have  been  placed  in  the 
main  through  London  with  non-<7anadian  holders.  And  tbeae 
holders  in  subscribii^  have  unquestionably  been  influenced  by  the 
(act  that  the  companies  were  backed  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
Technically,  of  course,  the  Government  has  no  responsibility  beyond 
that  of  meeting  its  own  guarantees.  But  if  the  two  companies  w«it 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  we  can  not  doubt  that  investors  outside 
Canada  would  believe,  however  erroneously,  that  the  DominioD  Gov- 
ernment had  treated  them  badly,  and  that  the  result  would  be  serious 
injury  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  indeed  of  all 
Canadian  enterprises.  And  this  result  is  one  that,  putting  it  <mi 
pecuniary  grounds  alone,  the  Canadian  people  should  in  their  own 
interest  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  to  avoid.  We  therefore  consider 
that  Canada  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  in- 
terest on  these  securities  is  met. 

This  responsibility  is  in  our  opinion  unavoidable.  But  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  serious.  It  will  involve  considerable  financial  ud  for 
some  years.  How  many  we  will  not  estimate,  as  it  depends  in  the 
main  on  the  rate  at  which  Canada  develops.  And  that  rate  no  one 
can  venture  to  foretell.  We  ought  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
rate  at  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  progressed,  when  it  was  the  only 
transcontinental  Une,  can  not  reasonaMy  be  taken  as  a  standard  of 
the  probable  rate  of  progress  of  two  new  transcontinental  syst^ns, 
competing,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  rich  and  firmly 
established  Canadian  Pacific  itself. 

TRANSFBB  TO  A   NEW  BOOT  RBOOUMENDED. 

We  have  recommended,  then,  that  the  control  of  the  three  com- 
panies, Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Grand  Tnmk  Pacific, 
pass  into  other  hands;  that  the  rights  of  the  creditors  of  all  three 
companies  be  preserved  intact;  but  that  the  railways  of  the  three 
companies  be  not  handed  over  to,  or  operated  hy,  the  Government. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some  new  body  or  bodies  to  whom 
they  can  be  transferred.  We  think  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  one  body  or  more  is  answered  by  the  facts  that  we  have 
already  cited.  The  Canadian  Northern  is  weak  in  the  east.  The 
Grand  Trunk,  with  the  inadequate  Prairie  branches  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  would  be  almost  powerless  to  compete  in  the  west 
with  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  natural 
tendency  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern  organizations, 
if  left  separate,  would  be  for  each  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
other.  Remaining  separate,  the  Canadian  Northern  system  would 
need  to  spend  many  millions  of  dollars  to  obtain  an  adequate  hold 
on  the  east  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Tnmk,  Remaining  separate,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  system  would  need  to  spend  many  millions  of  dollars  on  new 
branches  in  the  west,  in  order  to  hold  its  own  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern.  And  tins  money  would  be 
needed  at  once,  for  till  it  was  spent  neither  organization  would  possess 
a  complete  system.     Canada  can  not  afford  all  these  new  railways, 
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and  does  not  need  three  competitive  systems.  We  reoonunend 
therefore  that  the  three  undertaking,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Grand  Tnmk  Pacific  be  united  in  one  system. 
To  whom  then  should  its  management  be  intrusted  ? 


One  possible  solution  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  we  will 
deal  with  at  the  outset.  For,  though  we  are  unable  to  recommend 
its  adoption,  it  has  very  influential  support.  This  suggestion  takes 
two  forms.  The  one  is  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Co.  should,  by 
lease  or  purchase,  obtain  control  of  the  other  roads  and  operate  the 
whole  Canadian  railway  system  as  partner  with  the  Government, 
on  terms  to  be  arranged.  The  other  is  that  the  Government  should 
itself  acquire  all  the  roads,  including  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  employ  the  organization  of  that  company  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  buildup  the  organization  of  the  greater  system.  The  first  alter- 
native is  especially  supported  from  the  financial  side.  And,  indeed, 
were  financial  considerations  controlling  in  this  matter,  we  do  not 
deny  that  a  very  strong  case  could  be  made  for  it.  The  second 
alternative  commends  itself  more  especially  to  those  who  feel  that 
the  Government  is  already  involved  so  deeply  in  railway  enterprise 
that  it  can  not  call  a  halt,  and  must  go  the  whole  length.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  a^ee  with  either  party.  We  do  not  think  that  a 
railway  monopoly  is  desirable,  either  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  State.  We  are  convinced  that  the  people  of 
Canada  who  have  spent  or  guarantceci — whether  wisely  or  not,  is 
not  now  the  question — -hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  largely  with 
the  object  of  breaking  a  private  monoply,  would  never  consent  to 
the  reestablishment  of  a  still  greater  monopoly,  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  a  partner  in  the  concern.  We  no  not  think  that  there 
is  any  necessity  for  the  State  to  go  further  tlian  it  has  already  gone 
in  the  direction  of  Government  operation.  We  recognize  that  the 
Government  occupies  in  respect  to  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  roads,  very  much  the  position  of  a  mortgagee 
whose  mortgagor  is  in  default.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  Government,  need  enter  into  possession.  We  think 
a  scheme  may  be  worked  out  whereby  Canada  will  have  two  great 
systems,  both  with  substantially  similar  management,  operating 
alongside  in  healthy  rivalry  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


Another  suggestion  has  been  made  which  we  wiU  deal  with  here. 
In  our  judgment  it  has  even  less  to  recommend  it.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Northern  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on  terms  to  be  arranged.  We  can 
see  no  possible  advantage  to  the  country  in  this  proposal.  It  would 
hand  over  the  lines  with  the  best  prospect  of  development  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  would  reestabhsb  what  would  be  a 
practical  monopoly  in   the  Prairie  Provinces.     It  would  leave  the 
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country  to  oarry  the  burden,  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  of  liie 
Orand  Trunk  Pacific,  which  in  its  prresent  isolated  position  has  littk 
hope  of  prosperous  development.  And  it  would  lead  before  long 
to  an  inevitable  result.  For  the  sake  both  of  giving  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  system  a  fair  chance  to  develop,  and  in  order  to  break 
down  once  more  the  reestabUshed  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  pressure  would  be  put  on  the  Government  to  obtain  t 
wholesale  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  branch  lines,  for 
which  there  is  no  oommeroial  justification.  Capital  would  be  wasted, 
operating  expenses  would  be  duplicated,  and  the  ultimate  solvency 
of  the  publicly  owned  lines  would  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

For  the  suggestion  which  has  also  be  made,  that  the  Cuiadiaa 
Pacific  Railway  be  invited  to  take  over  the  western  portion  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  only,  there  is  in  our  judgment  still  less,  if  that 
be  possible,  to  be  said  than  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  take  over  the  whole.  It  has  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  former  proposal.  And  it  has  this  further  disadvantage:  The 
oastem  lines  of  the  Canadian  Northern  have  not  any  very  iu>pefut 
outlook,  even  under  present  conditions.  If  they  cease  to  be  the 
complement  of  the  Canadian  Northern  prairie  lines,  they  have  no 
Justification  for  existence  whatever.  And  yet  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
the  country  to  carry  the  burden  of  them. 

POSSIBIUTY    OF    PORHINO    A    COMHERCIAI.    COMPANY    DISCUSSED. 

Assuming,  then  that  the  Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  must  be  united  into  one  system  and  that  this 
system  must  remain  entirely  separate  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  we  have  considered  the  possibility  of  forming  a  new  com- 
pany on  a  commercial  basis,  to  wnich  the  operation  of  these  three 
undertakings  might  be  transferred.  We  have  come  to  the  oonclu- 
sion  that  this  course  is  not  feasible  under  the  (urcumstances  as  they 
at  present  exist. 

The  Mexican  prece(fen(,— We  have  considered  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Mexican  scheme.  Under  this  scheme,  which  was  orig- 
inated by  SeQor  Limantour,  the  very  able  finance  minister  of  the 
Diaz  Government,  the  Government,  m  return  for  the  guarantee  of 
certain  bonds  and  the  payment  of  a  nominal  amount  of  cash,  acquired 
possession  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  deferred  ordinarv  stock  of  the  prin- 
cipal  railway  companies,  on  which  no  dividend  was  likely  to  be  eariied 
in  the  immediate  future,  to  give  them  control  of  the  election  of  the 
boards  of  directors,  and  therefore  indirectly  control  of  the  poficy  of  the 
companies.     Similar  partnerships  between  the  public  autnoritiee  and 

Srivate  companies  have  in  recent  years  become  oommon  m  the  great 
erman  cities  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  gas,  electrio,  and 
street  railway  undertakings.  The  Mexican  scheme  is  understood  to 
have  worked  very  successfully  so  long  as  Mexico  remained  an  organized 
community.  We  do  not  think  it  appUcable  to  Canada,  where  the  con- 
ditions  are  entirely  different.  In  Mexico  the  bulk  of  the  money  had 
been  raised  by  the  oompanies  on  their  own  responsibUity;  there  was 
no  question  of  defaulting  on  fixed  charges;  the  systems  were  prac- 
tically complete;  and  no  large  amounts  of  new  capital  were  required. 
In  Canada  the  bulk  of  the  money  has  been  raised  on  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  Government;  the  oompanies  can  not  meet  their  fixed 
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-charges;  the  syBtems  are  far  from  complete:  and  much  new  capital 
~will  have  to  be  provided,  which  can  not  be  raised  by  the  companies 
on  their  own  credit.  We  can  not,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
Mexican  precedent  be  followed. 

The  New  York  subway  precedent. — There  is  a  precedent  in  the  New 
York  subwBva  for  a  scheme  under  which  the  railway  js  constructed 
and  owned  oy  the  public  authority,  and  ita  operation  is  entrusted 
to  a  company,  which  finds  capital  to  an  amount  representing  the 
value  of  the  equipment  and  takes  a  lease  for  a  period  of  years  upon 
terms  that  the  company  receives  a  return  of  5  or  6  per  cent  as  a  first 
chaise  on  the  profits,  while  profits  beyond  that  figure  are  divided  in 
acreed  proportions  between  the  company  and  the  public  authority. 
The  New  York  partnership  scheme,  however,  has  reference  to  an 
undertakii^  with  every  prospect  of  making  a  substantial  return  on 
the  capital  involved  from  the  outset.  There  is  no  such  prospect  here. 
We  have  to  contemplate  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come  the  operation  vfiW  not  yield  a  commercial  return 
on  the  capita}  aheady  invested.  A  promise  of  the  whole  return, 
therefore,  would  not  tempt  the  outside  capitalist;  still  less  would 
the  offer  of  a  portion  of  it.  To  induce  outside  capital  to  come  in  and 
share  the  risk,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  guaran- 
tee a  return  upon  it  of  not  less  than  4J  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  forth- 
with and  to  offer  a  prospect  of  partnership  in  the  valuable  reversion 
later  on.  And  seeing  tnat,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  behind  it,  all  the  money  requisite  could  be  borrowed  at 
5  per  cent  without  any  reversion,  the  offer  of  a  reversion  would  be, 
in  effect,  to  deprive  the  people  of  Canada  of  a  portion  of  the  return 
when  they  have  earned  tlie  right  to  receive  the  whole. 

Fxu'ther,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  such  an  offer,  even  if 
made,  would  attract  the  necessary  capital.  The  speculative  invest- 
tor  likes  to  see  his  profit  in  the  near  future.  In  this  case  he  would 
have  to  wait  a  good  manv  years  before  he  could  expect  any  retiu'u 
on  bis  money  beyond  his  fixed  4)  or  5  per  cent.  Under  present  mar- 
ket conditions  an  investor  prepared  to  take  some  risk  can  do  much 
better  for  himself  than  thb. 

CANADIAN  RAILWAYS  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  CANADIAN  CONTROL. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  we  do  not  think  that,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  form  a  new  company, 
either  on  the  Mexican  or  on  the  New  York  subway  model.  Such  a 
company  could  not  be  Canadian.  The  capital  would  have  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  the  control  would  follow  the  capital.  We  think 
■Canadian  railway's  should  be  under  Canadian  man^ement. 

Part  V.  The  Dominion  Railway  Co, 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATION  NOT  RECOMMENDED. 

Having  then  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  transfer  of  the  three 
undertakings  to  a  commercial  company  is  not  feasible,  we  recommend 
that  thov  be  handed  over  to  a  board  of  trustees  to  control  and  manage 
on  behalf  of,  and  on  account  of,  the  people  of  Canada.     The  trustees 
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should  be  oi^anized  as  a  company  with  a  nominal  capital.     But  in 
effect  they  would  be  a  pubUc  authority. 

Before  going  further  we  desire  to  make  a  fundamental  point  clear. 
We  express  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  both  m  negative 
and  positive  forms.    We  recommend: 

(1)  That  ttie  Government  do  not  acquire  or  undertake  to  operate 
any  further  railways;  but 

(2)  That  these  three  railways,  Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk, 
and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  be  transferred  by  act  of  Parhament  to  an 
independent  board  of  trustees  (incorporated  as  a  company),  con- 
stituted as  we  shall  hereafter  describe. 

These  recommendations,  from  our  point  of  view,  hang  together 
and  must  be  regarded  as  inseparable.  We  do  not  recommend  the 
transfer  of  the  three  companies  at  ail,  unless  our  recommendations 
as  to  the  method  to  be  followed  are  also  substantially  accepted. 
That  the  Government  should  itself  take  over  the  railways,  and  they 
should  then  be  operated  under  the  control  of  a  parliamentary  minister 
of  railways,  is  a  policy  which  in  our  judgment  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  Canada. 

Our  personal  belief  is  strong  that,  in  normal  circumstances,  railway 
enterprise  is  a  matter  best  left  in  private  hands,  subject  to  proper 
regulation  by  the  Government.  Were  we  asked  to  advise  in  the  case 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  constructed  by  private  companies,  with  money  found  by 
private  investors,  we  should  give  effect  to  this  behef.  We  go  further 
and  consider  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  as  to 
which  the  Government  does  instruct  us  to  advise,  the  fact  that  it 
received  large  help  from  public  sources  in  its  earlv  days,  is  not  any 
reason  why  the  existing  status  of  the  company  sTiould  now  be  dis- 
turbed. This  company  has  carried  out  it.^  bargtun.  It  has  repaid 
to  the  Government  lai^e  advances  made  in  earlier  years.  We  believe 
that  Canada  has  had  good  value  for  what  it  has  given.  We  think 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  that  this  company  should  be 
rich  and  prosperous,  for  such  companies  can  be  exjwcted  not  only 
to  give  the  best  service,  but  to  be  best  able  to  provide  in  time  to  meet 
new  developments  as  they  arise.  We  have  had  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  status  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  should  be  left  undisturbed. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  the  circumstances  are  not  normal.  These 
companies  have  broken  down.  We  see  no  way  to  organize  new  com- 
panies to  take  their  place.  Their  only  possible  successor  is  in  our 
view  a  public  authonty.  We  are  confronted  with  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory. 

RECOMMENDATION    OF    INDEPENDENT    BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 

Our  formal  recommendations  are: 

1 .  That  a  board  of  trustees  be  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament  and 
incorporated  as  'The  Dominion  Railway  Co. 

2.  That  the  ownership  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk, 
and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railways  he  vested  in  this  company. 

3.  That  the  Government  assume  reaponsibihty  to  the  company  for 
the  interest  on  the  existing  securities  of  these  undertaking. 
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4.  That  the  Intercolonial  (including  the  Prince  Edward  Island) 
and  National  Transcontinental  Railways  be  also  handed  over  by  the 
OoTemment  to  the  company. 

5.  That  the  whole  of  these  railways,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Intercolonial,  and  the 
National  Transcontinental,  be  operated  by  the  company  as  one 
united  system. 

CONSTITUTION   OF   BOABD  AND  TENURE   OF   OFFICE. 

We  now  proceed  to  set  out  these  recommendations  in  more  detail. 

The  trustee  should  be  five  in  number.  The  first  trustees  should 
be  named  in  the  act  of  Parhament  constituting  the  board. 

The  tenure  of  office  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  noted.  Three  trustees, 
one  of  whom  snould  be  the  cuairman,  should,  if  possible,  be  men  of 
rulway  experience.  They  should  be  required  to  give  their  whole 
time  to  their  duties,  and  salaries  should  ue  fixed  aaequate  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  beat  men.  Of  the  two  remaining  trustees, 
we  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  one  should  be  selected  on  the 
ground  of  business  and  financial  experience,  and  the  other  as  specially 

Eossessing  the  confidence  of  railway  employees.  They  should  not 
e  expected  to  give  their  whole  time.  Their  maximum  salary  might 
be  laid  down  in  the  act,  to  be  adjusted  later  when  the  requirements 
of  the  position  became  evident.  Eveiy  trustee  on  appointment 
should  be  required  to  divest  himself  of  all  interest  in  Canadian  railway 
bonds  or  stock,  and  should  further  satisfy  the  appointing  authority 
that  he  has  no  other  interest  that  conflicts  with  his  duties  as  trustee. 

All  appointments  other  than  those  of  the  original  trustees  should 
be  for  a  fixed  period  of  seven  years,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  casual 
vacancy,  owing  to  death  or  disability  or  resignation,  the  appointee 
should  hold  omce  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  wnich  the 
trustee  whom  he  replaces  was  appointed. 

Every  trustee  should  be  eligible  for  renomination  and  reappoint- 
ment. 

Vacancies  should  be  filled,  in  the  case  of  a  railway  member,  by 
appointment  by  the  Governor  General  m  council,  on  the  nomination 
of  a  majority  of  the  remaining  trustees;  and  in  the  case  of  other 
members,  by  appointment  from  a  list  of  three  names,  similarly 
nominated.  Should  the  Ciovemment  refuse  to  approve  a  nomination, 
it  should  devolve  upon  the  trustees  to  submit  a  new  name. 

The  original  trustees  should  vacate  their  positions  according  to  the 
following  scheme:  The  three  railway  trustees  should  retire  after 
three,  five,  and  seven  years,  respectively;  the  order  of  retirement 
amongst  the  three  being  detemuned  at  the  date  of  the  trustees' 
assumption  of  office.  The  two  remaining  trustees  should  retire  after 
four  and  six  years,  respectively;  their  relative  position  between 
themselves  being  similarly  determined. 

Every  trustee  should  retire  on  attaining  the  age  of  70  years. 

BOARD  TO   BE    NONPOLITICAL. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  importance  that  the 
board  should  not  assume,  or  even  be  suspected  of  assuming,  a  political 
complexion.     In  the  United  States  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
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euard  against  this  danger  by  statutory  provision  that  not  more  than 
four  out  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  OsDinia- 
sion  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  We  do  not  recommend 
that  this  precedent  be  followed,  as  we  think  pohtics  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter;  and  any  such  restriction  might  hamper  the- 
Govermnent  in  their  choice  of  best  men.  But  should  it  be  desirable- 
in  the  public  interest  to  select  trustees  of  reo^nized  pohticsl  affilia- 
tions, we  think  it  most  important  that  the  spirit  of  the  United  States- 
legislation  should  be  borne  in  mind,  both  by  the  Government  in 
making  the  original  selections,  and  by  the  trustees  themselves  in 
recommending  names  to  fill  any  subsequent  vacancies. 


We  recommend  that,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  GtovemnieDi  to- 
refuse  to  confirm  a  nomination,  the  board  of  trustees  should  be  a 
permanent  self-perpetuating  body,  and  we  attach  very  great  import* 
ance  to  this  pomt.  The  four  older  States  of  Australia,  New  Sooth 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland  have  had  a  lonf 
experience  of  public  ownership.  In  each  State  the  history  has  been 
very  similar.  Originally,  the  railways  were  managed  under  the  direct 
control  of  a  minister  of  railways,  responsible  to  Parliament.  In  each 
State  the  system  was  found  unsatisfactory.  In  each  State  commis- 
sions were  appointed,  with  functions  substantially  similar  to  those 
which  we  are  recommending  to  be  conferred  upon  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. In  each  State  the  result  was  improvement.  But  the  Austra- 
lian commissioners  were  only  appointed  for  five-year  terms.  And  Uie 
lack  of  permanence  in  the  commissioner's  tenure  of  ofBce  prevented  a 
permanent  success.  The  first  years  of  the  commission's  term  were 
usually  the  most  successful,  for  then  the  commissioners  had  tho 
freest  hand  to  manage  their  undertaking  on  commercial  lines.  Some 
of  the  States  have  gone  through  a  checkered  history.  'Hie  commis- 
sion has  been  aboltehed,  and  the  management  has  been  transferred 
back  to  a  political  minister.  Once  more  the  result  has  been  unsatis- 
factory, and  a  new  commission  has  been  appointed,  only  in  turn  to 
fail  of  success.  The  main  cause,  as  we  read  the  story,  has  been  the 
lack  of  permanence  of  the  commission  and  the  short  tenure  of  office 
of  the  mdividual  commissioners.  We  therefore  think  it  eesential 
that  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  permanent,  nonpolitical,  and,  sub- 
ject to  Government  approval  of  each  new  nomination,  self-per- 
petuating. 


We  have  given  expression  to  a  strong  view  that  the  operation  of  the 
railways  of  the  country  by  a  department  of  the  executive  govemmeDt 
directly  responsible  to  Parliament  would  be  against  the  interest  of 
Canada.  Lest  it  should  appear  that  this  view  impUes  a  refiecdoo  on 
the  honesty  and  ability  of  ministers  and  members  of  Parhament,  we 
.  desire  to  explain  why  we  entertain  it.  Our  reason  is,  not  that  Oov- 
emment  by  a  cabinet  responsible  to  a  popularly  elected  Faiiiament 
is  a  bad  government  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  but 
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that  it  is  not  a  form  of  government  suitable  for  the  management  of  a 
railway  undertaking. 

In  primitive  times  all  government  was  concentrated  in  a  single 
hand.  The  king  or  chief  was  at  once  the  lawgiver,  the  administrator, 
and  the  judge.  The  king  as  lawgiver  prescribed  duties  and  estab- 
lished rights;  as  judge  he  decided  on  the  interpretation  of  those 
rights  ana  duties  between  the  nation,  represented  by  himself,  and  the 
individual;  and  finallv  as  executive  authority  he  enforced  his  own 
judicial  decisions  witn  respect  to  the  rights  which  he  had  himself 
efitablished  as  legislator.  Centuries  ago  the  progressive  nations  of 
western  Europe  had  outgrown  this  primitive  idea.  The^  had  learned 
to  differentiate  functions  to  the  extent  of  making  the  judge  entirely 
independent  both  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  executive  government. 
Even  imder  the  ateolute  despotism  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
a  judge  could  decide  a  quarrel  between  a  king  and  an  humble  subject 
is  favor  of  the  subject.  To  say  nowadajrs  that  the  administration 
of  justice  is  not  a  matter  to  be  left  to  a  minister  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment would  be  to  say  a  thing  so  obvious  as  to  seem  a  preposterous 
truism. 

GROWTH  OF   BXTEA   PABUAMENTABT  PtJNCTIONS  OF  THE   STATE. 

But  the  process  baa  gone  further.  We  are  learning  that  there  are 
other  matters  which  it  is  well  to  withdraw  from  the  political  arena. 
It  has  become  a  commonplace  in  England  within  the  last  generation 
to  say  that  foreign  policy  has  been     withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of 

Earty  politics."  The  same  thing  had  in  great  measure  happened 
efore  the  war  in  the  case  of  naval  administration ;  it  was  more  and 
more  beooming  the  rule  in  the  case  of  army  administration  also.  In 
other  words,  m  respect  of  these  three  vitally  important  spheres  of 
national  activity,  tnough  the  form  of  direct  parDamentary  control 
was  retained,  it  nad  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  affairs  were  very 
complicated,  that  the  reasons  for  action  might  be  good  without  being 
such  as  could  pubUcly  be  avowed,  and  that  thereu>re  they  were  best 
left  to  experts,  carefully  selected  and  then  given  a  mainly  free  hand. 
Since  the  war  pubhc  opinion  on  this  question  has  npened  fast. 
En^and  and  France  are  countries  just  as  democratically  governed 
as  Canada.  And  in  England  and  france  the  fact  that  prompt  and 
decisive  executive  action  is  inconsistent  with  detailed  parUamentary 
control  is  being  more  and  more  recognized,  not  only  by  the  pubhc  but 
by  Parliament  itsejf.  Numerous  boards  of  experts,  with  an  almost 
entirely  free  hand,  have  been  set  up  in  England  to  take  charge  of 
different  branches  of  pubUc  activity.  It  can  not  be  supposed  that 
the  lesson  learned  in  war  will  be  wholly  unlearned  when  peace  returns. 
It  is  hardlv  likely  that  oountnes  whose  constitutions  are  based  on 
the  £kiglish  model  will  go  as  far  as  the  United  States,  where  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  are  almost  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  where  the  House  of  Representatives  has  no  (hrect  control  of 
the  executive  government  at  all,  and  where  even  the  Senate  can  only 
ocHifinn  or  refuse  to  confirm  certain  appointments,  but  has  no  power 
to  secure  either  the  nomination  or  the  dismissal  of  a  smgle  official. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  things  are  moving  in  that  direction.  It 
is  because  we  think  that  the  management  of  a  railway  undertaking, 
like  the  control  of  shipping  or  of  enemy  trade,  or  the  work  of  the 
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imperial  muuitiotis  board,  is  a  matter  that  in  the  public  interest  is 
best  left  to  experts,  that  we  desire  to  avoid  direct  parliameataiy 
control. 

In  this  coonectioD  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  Prussian 
railways,  oertainlv  the  most  successful  state-operated  railway  in  the 
world,  are  not  subject  to  parliamentary  control.  The  Prussian  Par- 
liament has  not  much  control  over  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  over  the  railways,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  from  re- 
quiring votes  of  money,  they  yeariy  contribute  a  considerable  net 
revenue  for  general  state  purposes,  it  has  even  less  control  than  over 
other  departments.  The  only  check  on  the  action  of  the  minister 
of  railways  is  that  afforded  by  the  railways  oouncils,  to  which  w^e  re- 
fer hereafter,  and  whose  powers  are  merely  advisory  and  ia  no  way 
compulsory.  In  Canada  we  are  recommending  not  only  that  sinu- 
lar  railway  councils  should  be  established  but  that  the  trustees 
should  also  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  railway  commission,  a 
body  to  which  Prussia  furnishes  no  analogy. 

PRIVATE    INTERESTS   AND   PUBLIC   INTEREST. 

The  railway  touches  the  life  of  the  country  at  innumerable  points. 
It  can  almost  make  one  city  and  unmake  another.  It  vitally  affects 
the  question  whether  an  industry  in  one  place  is  more  or  less  profit- 
able than  in  another.  Every  citv  wants  to  beoome  a  railway  center, 
to  have  railway  works  located  within  its  limits.  And  the  local  mem- 
ber invariably  wants  it  too.  Every  citizen  wants  the  railway  station 
placed  where  its  best  suits  his  own  personal  convenienoe,  and  wants 
that  every  express  train  shall  stop  at  it.  He  naturally  strives  to 
secure  these  benefits  for  himself,  and  his  local  member  naturally 
desires  to  help  him  in  their  attainment.  The  individual  citizen,  the 
local  member,  can  not  be  expected  to  see  the  railway  situation  as  a 
whole:  to  appreciate,  for  instance,  that  an  express  which  stops  at 
every  man's  local  station  ceases  to  be  an  express  at  all.  Even  if  ha 
does  appreciate  it— human  nature  being  what  it  is — he  will  prob- 
ably  be  quite  content  if,  by  bringing  poUtical  pressure  to  bear,  he 
can  gain  an  advantage  in  which  his  neighbor  at  the  next  station 
does  not  participate.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  the  average  mer- 
chant, the  average  manufacturer,  that  if  he  finds  that  by  pressure 
he  can  obtain  for  himself  an  exceptionally  low  rate,  he  will  retraia 
from  asking  for  it,  because  it. gives  him  an  unjustifiable  advantage 
over  a  riv^,  or  because  he  knows  that  the  balance  of  net  revenue 
must  be  made  up  by  unreasonably  higher  rates  paid  by  other  people's 
traffic. 

It  is  only  when  the  man^ement  is  protected  from  the  pressure  of 
special  interests  that  a  railway  can  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  the 
pubhc  as  a  whole;  that  it  can  be  expected  that  improvements  aod 
alterations  will  be  made,  even  though  they  injuriously  affect  certain 
individuals,  because  they  are  justified  by  greater  benefits  to  the 
people  at  large.  To  take  one  example.  We  are  satisfied  that  there 
are  many  cases  where  in  the  interest  of  economy,  duphcate  servioea 
should  De  abolished,  and  duplicate  stations  closed.  Any  such 
change  must  injure  somebody.  Supposing  that  it  results  in  a  saving 
of  S1,000  a  year  to  the  taxpayer,  while  the  injury  can  be  measured 
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by  a  loss  of  $25  a  head  to  three  or  four  people,  clearly  the  change 
ought  to  be  made.  But  if  the  three  or  four  men  can  get  their  griev- 
ances voiced  in  Parliament,  while  the  taxpayer  is  an  abstract  entity 
with  no  one  to  speak  for  him,  probably  the  change  will  never  be 
inade.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances.  We  believe  that  the 
history  of  railways  all  over  the  world,  where  the  management  ia  di- 
rectly imder  a  minister  responsible  to  a  democratic  parliament, 
confirms  our  position  that  under  such  a  system  the  public  suffer 
because  special  interests  obtain  concessions  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  empha- 
sized our  recommendation  that  the  management  of  the  railways  be 
intrusted  to  a  body  independent  of  politics. 

CONTROL  OP   DOMINION    RAILWAY    BY    RAILWAY   COMMISSION. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the  nonpolitical  body,  which 
we  propose  to  establish,  wiH  neither  be  infallible  nor  impeccable. 
We  therefore  propose  to  give  to  the  board  of  railway  commissioners 
the  same  full  juaicial  authority  over  all  its  actions  and  refusals  to 
act  which  the  board  at  present  has  over  the  private  railway  compa- 
nies. With  a  board  of  management  appointed  on  the  sole  goundof 
competence,  controlled  hy  a  commission  with  power  of  impartial 
review,  we  believe  the  nghts  of  every  citizen  to  receive  fair  and 
emial  treatment — and  no  citizen  ought  to  desire  to  receive  more — 
will  be  amply  protected.  And  at  the  same  time  the  dangers  of  po- 
litical influence  will  he  avoided. 

RELATION    BETWEEN   TRUSTEES    AND   THEIR    EMPLOYEES. 

It  has  been  a  common  experience  in  all  democratic  coimtries  that, 
where  undertakings  are  in  the  hands  of  public  authorities,  either 
national  or  local,  the  employees  are  tempted  to  use  poUtical  methods 
to  improve  their  persona]  position.  We  think  it  important  that  the 
trustees  should  be  protected  against  pressure  of  this  kind,  which 
would  be  entirely  without  justincation,  if  our  proposal,  that  one  of 
the  trustees  shall  be  specially  chained  to  watch  over  the  interest  of 
the  employees,  is  adopted.  To  obviate  the  evil,  it  has  often  een 
proposed  that  employees  of  the  Government  shall  be  deprived  of 
their  national  vote  and  employees  of  a  municipality  be  deprived  of 
their  municipal  vote.  We  can  not  accept  this  idea.  A  state  servant 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen,  and  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  exercise 
his  vot©  as  his  neighbor,  provided  he  does  not  use  it  to  obtain  for 
himself  an  imfair  advantage  at  his  neighbors'  expense.  In  this 
matter  the  Austrahan  experience  is  of  mterest.  In  the  State  of 
Victoria  tliere  was  in  1903  a  fierce  strike  on  the  state  railways.  The 
men  by  their  conduct  alienated  all  public  sympathy  and  were  badly 
beaten.  The  Victorian  Parliament  thereupon  passed  an  act,  not 
indeed  disfranchising  the  railway  employees  altogether,  but  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  votes  in  their  own  local  constituency;  placing  them 
on  a  separate  register,  and  giving  tliem  power  to  elect,  as  their  spe- 
cial representatives,  one  member  to  the  council  and  two  to  the  assem- 
bly. In  1906  this  act  was  repealed  and  superseded  by  "An  act  to 
abolish  separate  representation  in  Parliament  of  pubhc  officers  and 
117900— 19— VOL  2- 83 
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railway  ofEcers."    Section  4  of  this  act,  which  is  still  in  force,  is  as 
follows : 


?r  supply  deparlment .  and  th« 
lunacy  departmenl)  ehall  either  directly  or  indirectly  take  any  part  whatsoever  in  or 
in  relation  to  election  of  uiembem  to  the  kpclalive  council  or  ine  le^lative  anembly. 
or  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  way  take  part  in  the  political  affaire  of  the  Sute  of 
Victoria,  otherwiFe  thau  bv  recoidin^  a  vote  al  a  parliamentary  election:  and  noperean 
or  clafs  of  persons  «>  einploye<I  chal!  directlv  or  indirectly  uVe  or  attempt  lo  use  any 
influence  in  reepect  to  any  mattpr  affecting  tie  reniuneratjoii  or  position  in  the  public 
seri'ice  of  either  himeelf  or  any  other  nerBoa. 

(2'i  If  any  person  so  employed  is  guilty  of  any  contravention  of  this  sectioD,  then  oa 
proof  thereof  to  the  eatistaction  of  the  public  service  comniisBioneT.  the  comDoicsioncr 
of  railways,  the  chief  coumiepioner  of  polite,  or  the  State  conimi8Bioner9  and  water 
supply  conimiHt^onerB.  or  ihp  inspector  general  of  the  insane  (as  the  case  may  bei, 
such  person  may  by  the  sad  authority  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10  and  may 
he  reduced  in  class,  subdivLoion,  grade,  or  status,  and  salary,  or  he  may  be  distnisMd 
or  his  services  may  be  dis[>enBpd  with,  provided  that  such  poison  shall  not  be  dismiaBed 
or  have  his  servicee  dispenced  with  tor  any  contravention  of  this  section  wiihoiit  the 
consent  of  the  governor  in  council. 

■We  should  hope  that  the  employees  on  the  trustees'  railways  will 
be  content  to  make  any  necessary  representations  as  to  remuneration 
or  conditions  of  serrice  through  the  member  of  the  board  specially 
charged  to  watch  over  their  interests,  and  will  not  attempt  to  exercise 
political  influence.  But  should  this  hope  ever  be  disappointed,  we 
feel  confident  that  public  opinion  would  fully  support  any  Govern- 
ment which  introduced  and  passed  a  law  based  on  the  Victoriaa 
precedent. 

INCORPORATION   OP  THE   D0MIN10>f   RAILWAY  CO. 

The  hoard  of  trustees  should  be  incorporated,  either  directly  by  act 
of  Parliament,  or  by  royal  charter  under  the  authority  of  the  act,  as 
the  Dominion  Railway  Co.,  with  a  nominal  capital.  We  assume  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  divided  into  500  shares  of  flOO  each.  Each  trustee 
would  hold  100  shares.  These  shares  would  be  entered  in  the  register 
as  held  in  the  joint  names  of  each  particular  trustee  and  the  minister 
of  finance  for  the  time  being.  The  trustee,  being  named  first,  would 
be  entitled  to  the  vote;  but  he  could  not  transfer  his  shares  without 
the  signature  of  the  finance  minister.  The  charter  would  provide 
that  no  share  could  be  transferred  except  to  a  duly  appointed  trustee, 
and  that  the  shares  were  held  in  trust  for  the  Dominion. 

TRAN8FEB   OF  STOCKS  TO   TRUSTEES. 

In  order  to  give  the  board  of  trustees  control  of  the  railways  men- 
tioned, the  following  stocks  should  he  transferred  to  them: 

1.  Canadian  Normern. — The  $40,000,000  common  stock  vested  in 
the  Canadian  Government  should  be  assigned  by  the  Government  to 
the  trustees,  and  also  (subject  to  what  we  report  below  as  to  com- 
pensation for  existing  equities)  the  $60,000,000  still  remaining  in  the 
Lands  of  private  persons. 

2.  Gram  Truiiic  Pacific. — The  whole  of  the  common  stock  should 
foe  transferred  without  payment,  except  that  the  actual  cash  paid  for 
the  shares  other  than  tnose  held  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  ahotild  be 
refunded. 
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3.  Grand  Trunk  Co. — The  whole  of  the  stock,  guaranteed,  first 
second,  and  third  preference,  and  ordinary,  should  be  transferred. 
We  deal  later  with  the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  existing  holders. 

TRANSFER    OP  RAILWAYS   TO  TRUSTEES. 

Intercotonial  and  NatioTwi  TraTiacoTiiinental. — We  recommend  that 
these  railwavB  be  handed  over  by  the  Government  to  the  trustees. 
There  would  be  no  securities  to  be  transferred,  and  no  money  to  be 
paid.  The  authority  of  Parliament  for  the  transfer  would  suffice. 
We  give  at  a  later  stage  our  reasons  for  this  recommendation. 

CANADIAN  NORTHERN  SHAREHOLDERS. 

We  return  to  the  question  what,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum-  . 
stances  of  a  veiy  difficult  case,  is  fan-  as  between  the  Government  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  shareholders.  One  point  must  be  dealt  with 
at  the  outset.  Assertions  and  insinuations  have  been  widely  made 
that  pubhc  money  received  by  the  firm  of  Mackenzie  &  Mann  have 
been  appropriated  by  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  Sir  Donald  Mann  to 
their  own  use.  And  these  gentlemen  are  understood  to  be  the  holders 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  Northern  stock.  If  this  charge  were 
true  it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  no  equitable  claims. 

CHARGES    OF   MISAFFROPBIATION    UNFOUNDED. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  During  our  inquiry 
at  Toronto  on  February  26  and  27,  we  inquired  fully  into  the  matter, 
and  examined  on  oatn  Mr.  Hanna,  vice  president,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mitchell,  comptroller  of  the  Canadian  Nortnorn  system.  Both  these 
gentlemen  are  intimately  acquainted  with  its  comphcated  finances. 
They  gave  their  evidence  fairly  and  frankly,  and  in  our  judgment 
with  an  honest  desire  to  make  full  disclosure  on  every  point  on  which 
we.  sought  information.  They  called  our  attention  to  the  report  of 
the  Government  auditors  made  to  the  Sohcitor  General  of  Canada  on 
April  22,  1914,  which  is  printed  in  the  sessional  papers  of  that  year 
(Nos.  2696,  i,  j,  I,  m).     The  relevant  passage  is  as  follows: 

.....  ,  ,  .  (Ltd.)  that  the 

cuntract'tn  have  made  na  profit  os  their  work  toi  the  CaQadiaD  Northern  Railway, 
other  than  certain  fiilly  paid  ci>mmnn  Htock,  which  la  set  aiit  in  a  Btatement  in  our 
previous  r«piirt.  This  declaration  is  borne  out  to  our  mtisfaction,  from  our  iuveati- 
gstion  of  the  books  of  said  contractors,  and  alsu  those  of  the  company. 

The  viva  voce  evidence  which  we  reproduce  amplifies  and  entirely 
coniimis  the  report  of  the  Government  auditors. 

Mr.  MiTCBELL.  In  addition  to  that,  Sir  Henry,  in  connection  with  conatruction 
there  are  no  contractor's  conuniaaions  on  any  of  the  actual  coiiBtruction.  The  work 
waa  turned  in  to  the  rtdlway  company  at  cost.  For  instance,  there  is  actual  construc- 
tion representing  something  like  $204,000,000,  in  which  there  is  no  percentage  what- 
ever to  the  contractors.     It  was  turned  in  at  actual  cost. 

Sir  Henrt  Dravtos.  How  would  that  be  done?  What  machinery  would  apply 
to  that  work?    How  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  The  work  was  done  by  the  contracbirs,  Msesrs.  Mackenzie,  Mann  & 
Co.  (Ltd.),  and  it  was  billed  to  the  company  at  actual  expenditiu-e.  The  vouchers 
were  all  turned  in. 

Sir  Henbt  Drayton.  Was  there  no  allowance  tor  the  force  work  account? 
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Mr,  Mitchell.  Actual  expenditure  only,  as  f ar  aa  Mackeozie,  Mann  A  (.'o.  (I.id.i 
were  concerned.    They  were  reiraburaed  fir  what  they  had  paid  out  r>n  pay  roUg, 

Sir  Henrt  Dratton.  Generally  th«e  pay  r.ills  and  that  sort  of  thing  o>v«r  the 
HBual  and  proper  charges.    You  were  doin;  it.  in  effect,  under  "force"  work? 

Mr.  MrrcRBLL.  Yes,  air;  but  instead  of  gettins  a  10  per  cent  commission  they  g"t 
the  Bt-)ck  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  That  was  the  payment  the  contract  >[s 
received  instead  of  a  cash  cinsiderati'io. 

Sir  Hbnrv  DftATTO.v.  The  cntractors  themselves,  some  of  them  at  ani.'  rale. 
would  be  acting  as  auperintendents  in  charj^e  nf  the  work,  carryin;;  it  on,  besides 
which  there  would  be  all  the  overliead  eioenaee? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yea. 

Sir  Hbsrt  Drayton,  Th^se  expenditures  wnuld  be  included? 

Mr.  MrrcRELL.  For  instance,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  we  will  say.  lets  ■ 
contract  to  Foley  &  Co.  tt  do  certain  w.irk.  They  in  turn  let  the  work  to  sime  one  else. 
who  in  turn  will  probably  let  it  to  station  men.  Foley  4  Co.  would  get  their  com- 
misaion.  On  a  larae  contract  they  would  perhaps  work  on  a  6  per  cent  or  ao  8  per  cent 
baais.  In  place  of  that  5  per  cent  or  S  per  cent  basis,  which  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  would  pay  to  Foley  &  On,  in  cash,  the  Canadian  Northern  paid  Mackenzie. 
Mann  4  Co.  (Ltd.)  in  slock. 

Sir  Henry  Dratton,  You  say  there  was  no  allowance  at  all  for  superintendeitce 
and  that  airt  of  thins  '"  these  accounts,  which  is  generally  covered  by  the  5  per  cent 
or  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Nfit  any  for  the  main  contractflra;  there  was  nothing  allowed  for 
them. 

Sir  Hbnry  Drayton,  t^lr  Donald  Mann  gave  a  great  deal  of  his  own  time.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  he  was  n  >t  paid  fir  that? 

Mr,  MrrcHELL.  That  was  all  g  me  int )  by  the  Crovemnient  in  1914,  Sir  Henrv. 

Sir  IIenry  Drayton,  Weh'»veitinc;innection  with  tliatlargeilemof  $200,600,000 
or  that  sum  is  near  enough.  Your  idea  is  that  all  that  large  item  (it  is  a  large  sum.  of 
course),  so  far  as  the  $200,000,000  f  ir  the  construction  of  tlie  road  is  concerned,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ni  profits  were  obtained  by  the  main  contract  >re,  Messrs,  Mackenzie  4 
Mann  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  that  the  only  profits  taken  out  were  the  profits  of  the  sub- 
contractors? 

Mr,  MrrcBELL.  That  is  it. 

Sir  Hbmrt  Drayton.  Who  wer«  the  subcontractors? 

Mr,  MrrcHBLL,  There  were  m-jmy  of  them;  I  guess  all  the  big  contractors  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States 

Sir  Henry  Draytos.  Your  own  affiliated  inleresta,  were  they  subcontractors? 

Mr,  MrTCHBLL,  No.  sir;  not  a«  far  as  I  know, 

Commiaumer  Acworth,  You  aay  this  was  all  gime  into  by  the  Government.  I 
am  a  stranger  to  it,  of  course.    Was  it  a  preliminary  inquiry? 

Mr,  MrrcHELL.  Yes.  sir, 

Sir  Hbnry  Drayton.  In  connection  with  loans  in  1914, 

Oommisaioner  Acworth,  But  was  this  queetion  of  the  contractors  gone  intn? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Ciovemment  appointed  three  auditors,  who  came  to  Toronin 
and  went  through  the  books  of  the  Canadian  Northern  from  the  t>eginniag.  ThuM 
auditors  made  a  full  report  to  the  Government,  which  ia  covered  by  the  contents  of 
the  Government  bluebook.  ' 

Sir  Hbnry  Drayton.  To  complete  the  evidence  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  lines,  there  is  one  queetion  I  should  ask  you.  The  Canadian  Northern  itsfjf 
ia  a  constnicting  company,  practically,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Hanna.  Yea,    We  are  doing  all  our  constructi()n  work. 

Sir  Hbnry  Drayton.  Most  rif  the  construction  is  being  done  through  Meesn, 
Mackenzie,  Mann  4  Co.  (Ltd.)  on  the  basis  Mr,  Mitchell  spoke  of? 

Mr,  Hanna,  Yee, 

Sir  Hbnry  Drayton,  Most  of  the  activities  of  the  officers  would  be  cimcemed. 
outside  of  purely  operating  branches,  with  construction  work. 

Mr.  Hanna.  We  nad  other  officers,  whose  main  duties  were  to  attend  to  construction 

Sir  Hbnry  Drayton,  I  suppose  Sir  Donald  Mann,  the  vice  president,  was  in  charge 
of  construction? 

Mr.  Hanna,  He  charged  himself  with  that  work. 

Sir  Hrkry  Dbayton,  Sir  William  Mackenzie  liimself  did  a  great  deal  nf  it  too? 

Mr.  Hanna.  He  did,  and  did  the  financing. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton,  HTiile  they  may  not  have  taken  profits  as  contiactors,  didn't 
the  company  properly  remunerate  them  for  their  services? 
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Mr,  Hanna.  Not  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton.  So  that  they  worked  without  salary? 

Mr.  Hanna.  Absolutely  bo. 

Sir  Henry  Drayton.  That  is  a  caae  of  being  too  modest,  because  it  ie  uot  bueineHB. 

Mr.  Hanna,  That  has  been  the  experience  of  those  two  gentlemen.  Neither  one 
of  them  was  ever  on  a  Canadian  Northern  voucher  list  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar. 

SirHsKRY  Drayton.  Nor  of  any  oI  their  eubsidiariea? 

Mr,  Hanna.  Not  one. 

Sir  ITenry  Drayton.  So  that  while  they  were  working  on  construction  work, 
Doitber  the  company  nor  anybody  else  paid  them  any  profits  at  all? 

Mr.  Hanna,  Thatiaright. 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  both 
Sir  WiUiam  Mackenzie  and  Sir  Donald  Mann  had  a  firm  belief  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  undertaking,  and  in  their  own  ability  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

It  was  therefore  obviously  in  their  interest,  as  owners  of  all  the 
common  stock,  that  the  road  should  be  as  well  located  and  as  eco- 
nomically constructed  as  possible.  And  they  did  their  utmost  to 
attain  this  end.  The  success  of  their  endeavors  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  Canadian  Northern  construction  from  Tollerton 
(120  miles  west  of  Edmonton)  to  Vancouver  cost  $88,629  per  mile, 
while  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  from  Wolf  Creek 
(on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Athabaska  River  fn;>m  Tollerton)  to 
Prince  Rupert  cost  $112,000  per  mile.  It  is  true  that  the  Canadian 
Northern  had  the  benefit  of  the  "tote"  roads  built  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  between  Pembina  River  and  Resplendent,  as  the 
Grand  Tnmk  Pacific  was  first  in  the  field;  but  as  against  that  it  had 
to  face  higher  costs  of  labor  and  material.  We  believe  that,  speaking 
generally,  one  consideration  may  be  set  off  against  the  other.  Again, 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Canadian  Northern  from  Port  Arthur 
east  to  Montreal  can  be  compared  fairly  to  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  National  Transcontinental  from  Winnipeg  to  Quebec.  The 
cost  of  the  Canadian  Northern  was  $52,602  per  mile,  including  in 
this  amoimt  interest  at  5  per  cent  during  the  construction  period^  but 
excluding  the  Montreal  passenger  terminal.  The  cost  of  the  National 
Transcontinental  was  $93,735  per  mile,  including  interest  at  3  per 
cent  down  to  December  31,  1914,  but  excluding  the  cost  of  the 
Quebec  bridge. 

CANADIAK    NORTHERN    SUCCESSES    AND   FAILURES. 

The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  lie  in  unnecessary  duplication  of  lines  and  in 
reaching  out  into  territories  offering  but  a  poor  traffic  return,  rather 
than  in  errors  or  extravagances  in  actual  construction. 

Our  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  moneys  required 
for  Canadian  Northern  construction  have  been  raised  with  consid- 
erable financial  skill  at  very  moderate  rates  of  interest,  that  the  con- 
struction has  been  economical,  but  that  the  completion  of  the  system 
as  a  separate  system  would  involve  a  very  large  capital  expenditure 
on  branch  Unes  and  terminals  in  eastern  territory,  and  a  large  dupli- 
cation of  existing  facilities;  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  company, 
unaided,  to  complete  its  venture;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  that  further  duplication  should  oease. 

Under  these  circumstances,  have  the  Canadian  Northern  share- 
holders any  claim  to  compensation?    Not,  we  think,  as  of  right. 
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But  GoTemments  in  the  past  have  not  taken  a  stand  on  strictly  l^al 
grounds  in  their  deaUnga  with  other  companies.  There  are  grounds 
on  which  similar  action  could  be  justified  m  this  case.  The  company 
has  done  much  to  develop  the  prairie  Provinces,  Its  lines  there  are 
well  located,  economical] j  constructed,  and  valuable  for  public 
service.  Of  the  later  constmcted  lines  also  we  can  say  that  they 
have  been  well  located  from  the  engineering,  if  not  from  the  traffic 
standpoint,  and  economically  constructed.  And  if  in  recent  yeus 
the  Canadian  Northern  shareholders  were  carried  away  by  a  wave 
of  unreasoning  optimism,  at  least  it  may  be  said  for  them  that  almost 
the  whole  population  of  Canada  shared  their  expectations.  We  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  equity  of  the  case  would  be  met  if  the  Canadian 
Northern  shareholders  were  permitted  to  retain  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  $60,000,000  of  shares  which  they  now  hold. 

AKBITRATION    BGCOMHGNDED. 

But  under  the  scheme  we  propose  the  trustees  will  operate  the 
Canadian  Northern  lines  as  part  of  a  combined  system.  It  will  be 
impossible,  therefore,  for  the  Canadian  Northern  Co.,  as  such,  ever 
to  earn  a  dividend  on  its  separate  stock.  We  suggest  that,  if  it  is 
decided  to  permit  the  present  shareholders  to  retain  a  portion  of 
their  holding,  the  act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  contain  a  provision  for  arbitration  between  the  trustees  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  Co.  and  establishing  an  arbitration  board 
to  act  forthwith.  The  trustees  should  appomt  one  arbitrator  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  shareholders  the  other,  and  the  two  arbitra- 
tors should  agree  on  the  appointment  of  an  umpire;  failing  agree- 
ment, an  umpire  should  be  appointed  by  the  chief  justice  ofthe  ex- 
chequer court ;  and  the  decision  of  the  l>oard  should  be  final. 

The  arbitrators  should  be  empowered  to  decide  two  questions; 

(1)  What  proportion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  common  stock 
may  fairly  remain  the  property  of  the  present  holdera ) 

(2)  What  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  Dominion  Railway 
Co.  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  attributable  to  the  Canadian  Northern 
lines? 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  will  assume  that  the  arbitratots 
decide  that  5  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  Northern  shares  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  existing  holders,  and  further  decide  that  one-half 
of  the  total  earnings  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Co.  will  be  fairly 
attributable  to  the  Canadian  Northern  lines.  Then  their  decision 
will  mean  that,  out  of  any  dividend  declared  in  future  by  the  Do- 
minion Railway  Co.  2i  per  cent  (one-half  of  5  per  cent)  will  be  pay- 
able to  the  existing  Canadian  Northern  shareholders  or  their  trans- 
ferees. We  think  the  arbitrators  should  fix  this  resulting  [lercentage 
once  for  all.  It  should  be  made  a  condition  of  the  settlement  that 
the  minority  shareholders  of  the  Canadian  Northern  should  by  deed 
irrevocable  appoint  the  trustees  as  their  proxy  to  vote  their  shares. 
Care  will  of  course  he  taken  to  provide  that  the  arbitration  board 
shall  have  regard  only  to  the  Canadian  Northern  lines,  as  they  exist 
at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  that  any  subsequent  in- 
crease of  revenue  due  to  tne  expenditure  of  additional  public  money 
shall  be  excluded  from  consideration. 
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THE   GRAND   TRUNK    SHAREHOLDERS. 

The  position  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Co.  The  Grand  Trunk  Co.  has  five  differ- 
ent classes  of  shareholders;  the  Canadian  Northern  has  only  common 
stock.  The  Grand  Trunk  shares  represent — ^to  what  extent  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  and  quite  useless  to  ascertain,  for  the  company  is 
over  60  years  old — actual  cash  paid;  the  Canadian  Northern  shares 
represent  no  cash,  only  a  possible  reversion.  The  grand  Trunk  Co, 
has  always  paid  dividends  on  some  classes  of  stock;  the  Canadian 
Northern  common  stock  has  never  even  had  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate dividend.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  oeen  economically 
constructed  and  is  moderately  capitalized.  The  same  can  not  be  said 
either  of  the  Grand  Trunk  or  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  The  Canadian 
Northern  has  a  capital  of  $54,961  per  mile;  the  Grand  TVunk  of 
$127,340;  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  of  $98,018.  Evidently  the  two 
companies  can  not  be  treated  alike.  Evidentlv  also  the  rights  of  the 
five  classes  of  Grand  Trunk  shareholders  differ  widely  as  between 
themselves.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  these  respective  rights;  that  any  compensation 
made  to  the  shareholders  for  the  surrender  of  their  shares  must  be 
made  not  to  them  but  to  the  comapny  as  a  whole;  and  that  the 
directors  of  the  company  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  prepar- 
ing a  scheme  of  equitable  apportionment  between  the  different  classes 
and  procuring  the  assents  and  the  legal  authority  necessary  for 
bringmg  the  scheme  into  force. 

Deaimg  with  the  matter  on  this  basis,  we  have  to  consider  how  the 
fair  compensation  to  the  company  is  to  be  arrived  at.  The  report  of 
the  company  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915,  contains  s 
statement  of  the  share  capital  as  follows: 

Statement  of  itockt  and  Aare  capital  areata  ihovmg  the  proportion  Umtd  Dee.  SI ,  1915. 


orsBnclloned. 

Amount  limied. 

unisSi'^, 

£           l.i. 

!:!S:!S  ! ! 

£       :i. 

3S,«I8,D66    i    t 

2S,«1«,0U    4    e 
13,»SS,i3a  IT    3 

S0.416,81S    J    1 

4B.B73,4BS    1    H 

The  total  issued  may  be  taken  in  round  figures  as  $240,000,000. 
It  will  be  seen  that  roughly  one-half  is  preference  and  one-half  ordi- 
nary stock.  The  Ijondon  Stock  Exchange  valuation  of  this  nominal 
J240,000,000  is  at  the  present  time  something  like  $70,000,00  or 
$75,000,000 — ranging  from  about  56  for  the  4  per  cent  guaranteed 
stock,  which  for  10  years  has  received  its  dividends  in  fullCexcept  in 
one  year  when  it  went  one-half  per  cent  short),  down  to  about  10 
for  the  ordinary  stock,  which  has  never  received  a  dividend.  The 
table  below  shows  the  dividend  history  of  the  last  10  years. 
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Qrmd  IVunt  AnJtcay  of  Canada — Dividmdt  paid. 


v„. 

S  per  cent  Onl 

SpercaitieccncI     4  per  cent  third          -„,_, 

P.d. 

1S;!S:!a    S*gl;S:a 

l,§fll,m.4a         S!    931,438,94 
1,915,GZ2.0;           S[    )t31,42g.M 

i,tea,m.fiO        s:   S3i,42«.»t 

20801SI-1II         Si    raitBI.S4 
S,35l,l4».0j^         jl    83I,4M.«4 

P.et. 

V 
5 

SSlS,244.lfi        3 
eiS.S*4.1l         3 

307,BM.«  

615,244. I«  

615,144.11            J 
6)5,244- W        1 

i'S'lSS 

871,607.351  4.B«a,51g.n 

2,129,  ISS!^ 
3,433,333.33 

T<«.l....| 

M,3OT,852.M 

.|fl,«S1.42B.  W 

•55,141.9 

4,614.331.21  

4,S31,Eaa.393«,IO«,«l>.« 

10.y«r.ver«e 



2,030, 7SS.M 

461,433.12 

453,232.03  S,aiO,Ml.M 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  paid  in  dividends  has  been 
$3,600,000  per  annum.  So  the  stock  exchange  valuation  practically 
capitalizes  the  dividends  on  5  per  cent  basis.  And  this,  in  a  rapidly 
developing  country,  might  be  reaonable  if  the  dividends  had  been 
earned  and  could  oe  maintained.  But  in  view  of  the  statement  of 
the  company's  own  officers  that  $21,000,000  which  ought  to  have 
been  spent  out  of  revenue  for  maintanance  has  not  been  so  spent, 
it  can  not  be  contended  that  the  dividends  have  been  earned.  Id 
view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  company  has  to  face  immediate  ha- 
bilities  of  over  $5,000,000  per  annum  in  connection  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  of  the  statement  of  its  own  officers  that  a  capital 
expenditiire  of  $30,000,000  is  immediately  required  on  its  own  tinea 
to  put  the  company  in  proper  condition  to  do  its  existing  business, 
it  can  still  less  be  contended  that  the  dividends  are  mamtainable. 
It  can  not  therefore  be  expected  that  the  trustees  should  acquire  the 
stock  from  the  sharehotdets  on  the  basis  of  past  dividends.  Even  if 
the  Government  were  to  relieve  them  entirely,  as  su^ested  by  thdr 
president,  of  their  unfortunate  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  venture — and  as 
we  have  already  said,  we  can  not  think  that  this  request  can  be 
reasonably  justinea — it  is  evident  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  is  not, 
and  will  not  be  for  some  time  to  come,  in  a  position  entithng  it  to  pay 
out  any  money  at  all  in  dividends.  We  r^ard  this  entire  share  capital 
of  the  company  as  being  intrinsically  of  but  smalt  value  at  the  preemt 
time.  On  the  basis  of  present  value  of  maintainable  income  the  fair 
compensation  would  be  very  small. 

TERMS  OF  PUBCHA8B  RECOHHSNDED. 

But  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  people 
of  Canada  should  proceed.  We  think  this  is  a  case  for  generosity 
rather  than  strict  justice.  Canada  is  under  obligations  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  shareholders,  who,  in  the  early  days,  witn  but  small  Govern- 
ment assistance,  and  in  competition  with  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  with  their  vastly  greater  resources,  built  up  the  first  Canadian 
railway  system.  In  later  times  the  company  has  had  further  to 
meet  the  competition  of  heavily  subsidized  Canadian  rivals.  And  it 
can  not  be  said  that  at  any  st^e  of  its  history  the  shareholders  have 
obtained  excessive  profits  on  their  enterpnse.     On   the  whole  w© 
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recommend  that,  on  condition  of  the  surrender  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Co.  of  their  entire  share  capital,  guaranteed,  preferred,  and  ordinary, 
the  trustees  grant  a  certain  annuity,  chained  as  a  working  expense 
on  the  whole  undertaking  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Co.,  for  the  first 
seven  years,  increasing  at  the  termination  of  that  period  by  some- 
thing bke  40  or  50  per  cent.  We  have  left  the  figures  blank  as  there 
will  De  questions  of  cash  in  hand,  value  of  stores,  etc.,  which  must 
make  the  precise  figure  subject  to  negotiation.  But  our  meaning  is 
that  the  first  figure  should  be  a  moderate  but  substantial  percentage 
of  $3,600,000  (the  average  dividend  payment  for  the  last  10  years). 

REAL  VALUE  OF  GRAND  TRUNK  PROPERTY.  ' 

We  appreciate  that  shareholders  outside  Canada,  who  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  fully  conversant  with  the  management  of  their 
property,  will  not  only  fail  to  see  any  generosity  in  this  proposal, 
when  it  is  first  made  to  them,  but  will  believe  they  are  beihg  treatea 
with  less  than  justice.  We  think  it  therefore  well  to  set  out  here  in 
summary  form  the  result  of  what  has  been  set  out  at  length  in 
previous  pages  of  this  report, 

1 .  The  revenue  of  the  Grand  Trunk  applied  to  dividend  has  been, 
on  the  averse  of  the  last  10  years,  $3,600,000. 

2.  To  catch  up  arrears  of  maintenance,  $21,000,000  must  be  spent 
immediately.  This  sum  is  nearly  equal  to  six  years'  dividend 
payments, 

3.  To  prevent  arrears  again  accumulating,  future  maintenance 
charges  must  be  much  heavier  than  in  the  past;  not  less  than 
$2,500,000,  according  to  the  president's  judgment,  on  equipment 
alone, 

4.  To  put  the  properW  in  proper  condition  to  deal  with  existing 
business,  $30,000,000  of  new  capital  needs  to  be  spent  at  once. 
Even  supposing  the  company  could  raise  this  capital,  and  only  had 
to  pay  5  per  cent  for  it,  it  would  cost  an  additional  $1,500,000  per 
annuna. 

And  this  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  lines  alone,  independently  of  the 
company's  Habilities  in'  respect  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  These 
further  liabilities,  amounting  to  over  $5,000,000  a  year  at  thepresent 
time,  and  increasing  in  the  near  future  to  over  $7,000,000,  need  not 
be  again  detailed.  The  chairman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  his  letter 
to  the  prime  minister  of  Canada,  dated  December  10,  1915,  has 
stated:  "Under  piresent  circumstances  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  to  meet  the  extra  liabilities  arising  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway."  And  in  bis  evidence  at  our 
inquiry  in  Montreal  on  February  24,  1917,  the  president  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  stated,  not  only  that  it  was  an  impossioility  for  his  company 
to  carry  out  their  contract,  but  that  it  always  had  been  impossible. 
And  yet  there  is  no  question  of  the  company's  legal  liability  on  the 
contract.  And  it  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  that  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  initiation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  enterprise. 
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INTERCOLONIAL   AND    NATIONAL   TRANSCONTINENTAL. 

We  hare  recommended  that  the  Intercolonial  and  National  Trans- 
continental Railways  be  handed  over  to  the  trustees.  And  thia 
recommendation  we  make  for  varioua  reasons.  We  are  opposed,  as 
we  have  ah^ady  said,  in  principle,  to  Qovemment  operation,  and  this 
principle  apphes  to  these  railways  just  as  much  as  to  the  Canadian 
Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  But,  apart  from 
general  principles,  there  are  many  strong  ailments  for  the  transfer 
m  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

TRANSFER   OF    NATIONAL   TRANSCONTINENTAL    RECOHUENDBD. 

Dealing  first  with  the  National  Transcontinental,  it  is  evident  the 
line  can  not  be  left  as  it  is.  Its  very  name  impUes  that  it  was  built 
as  a  national  highway  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  can  not  be  left  to 
terminate  in  a  dead  end  at  Winnipeg.  Its  prospects  of  becooiing  a 
paying  concern,  and  making  to  the  people  of  Canada  an  adequate 
financial  return  for  the  $160,000,000  they  have  invested  in  it,  are  not 
.veiTgood  in  any  case,  hut  its  prospects  are  hopeless  if  it  t«nninatcs 
at  Wmnipeg.  Winnipeg  is  pnmanlr  a  coUecting  and  distributing, 
rather  than  a  producing,  center.  What  it  does  produce  goes  main^r 
westward.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  can  collect  and  di3tribut« 
in  the  west;  it  can  collect  and  distribute  in  the  east;  it  has  it^  own 
ocean  ports  and  cross-Atl&ntic  connections;  and  the  whole  of  its 
traffic  between  east  and  west  it  will  cany  over  its  own  road,  between 
Winnipeg,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  the  ocean 
ports  on  the  other.  Exactly  the  same  thi^  must  happen  in  the  case 
of  the  Dominion  Railway  Co.,  once  the  C^adian  Northeni,  Grand 
Trunk,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Cos.  are  combined  into  one  system. 
If  the  National  Transcontinental  Government  Railway  is  left  out  of 
this  system  it  will  starve. 

TRANSFER  OF   INTERCOLONIAL   RECOHHBNDED. 

IN   THR    LOCAL    INTBSE8T, 

We  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  IntCTColonial  on  three  practical 
^vimds:  The  interest  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  interest  of  the 
Canadian  taxpayer,  and  the  interest  of  the  railway  undertaking  itself. 

Speaking  generally,  the  growth  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  the 
last  20  years  has  been  slower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Canada.  And 
yet  raw  materials  are  readily  accessible,  and  wf^es  are  certainly  as 
low  as  elsewhere.  Now  a  laige  and  important  part  of  these  FVov- 
inces  is  served  only  by  the  Intercolonial;  the  Intercolonial  is  merely 
a  local  line,  terminating  at  Montreal,  and  with  no  direct  connection 
wiUi  the  markets  of  Ontario  and  the  west;  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces have  suffered  from  this  isolation. 

The  recent  congestion  on  the  Intercolonial  has  clearly  demon- 
strated the  inadequacy  of  its  facihties  to  cope  with  its  business. 
Either  it  must  construct  ite  own  terminals  at  Montreal,  which  would 
cost  not  less  than  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  and  would  be  a  fur- 
ther instance  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  duplication  of  facilities  at 
the  public  expense,  or  it  must  have  access  as  of  right  to  the  Grand 
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Trunk  terminals,  where  at  present  it  comes  in  only  subject  to  the 
primary  regard  of  the  Grand  Trunk  for  its  own  business.  That  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  be 
served,  not  by  what  is  after  all  only  a  glorified  branch,  but  by  a 
great  through  system  opening  up  to  them  all  the  markets  of  the 
country  on  an  equality  with  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  the  other  man- 
ufacturing centers,  admits  of  no  doubt.  And  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
Canada,  also,  for  if  one  member  of  the  body  gains  all  the  members 
gain. 

The  absorption  of  the  Intercolonial  in  the  Dominion  Railway  Co.. 
would  further  afford  the  opportunity  for  redressing  a  hardship  from 
which  the  Maritime  Provinces  at  present  suffer.  The  Intercolonial 
pays  no  local  taxes,  and  this  exemption  should  cease.  It  never,  in 
our  opinion,  had  any  justification.  A  municipality,  whose  streets 
are  subject  to  the  burden  of  Intercolonial  railway  crossings,  has  * 
precisely  the  same  claim  to  treat  the  railway  as  a  ratepayer  and  assess 
it  for  local  taxes,  as  if  the  crossings  belonged  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Exemption  of  public  institutions  used  for  purely  public 
purposes,  may  perhaps  be  justified;  but  in  the  case  of  a  railway, 
local  taxes  are  as  much  a  part  of  operating  expenses  as  transporta- 
tion or  maintenance  charges;  and  they  ought  to  be  paid,  whoever 
m^  be  in  control  of  the  railway  operation. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  widespread  impression  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  that  the  Dominion  Government  is  implicitly  pledged  to 
give  them  low  rates.  Lest  there  should  he  any  fear  that  these 
alleged  rights  might  be  interfered  with,  we  think  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  provide  that  no  general  increase  of  the  local  rates  at 
present  in  force  on  the  latercmonial  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees 
without  the  previous  assent  of  the  railway  commission. 

IN  THE   O  EN  KRAI.  INTUUE8T. 

Secondly,  we  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  Intercolonial  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canadian  taxpayers.  The  capital  cost  of  this  rul- 
way,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Railways  and 
Canals  for  1916,  is  $106,312,705.25.  To  pay  mterest  on  this  invest- 
ment the  railway  ought  to  earn  a  net  revenue  of,  say,  $5,000,000. 
It  has  indeed,  recently  been  ingeniously  argued  that  it  ought  to  have 
earned  interest  at  a  commercial  rate  from  its  first  inception,  and 
that  all  the  interest  that  it  has  not  earned  during  its  whole  existence 
ought  to  be  capitalized  and  compounded  to  ascertain  the  real  cost 
of  the  railway  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

We  can  not  accept  this  somewhat  fantastic  argument.  If  this 
theory  were  accepted,  it  is  manifest  that  a  similar  course  ought  to 
be  followed  in  the  case  of  ordinary  railway  companies.  Interest 
which,  of  course,  has  never  been  paid,  ought  to  be  calculated  in  the 
same  way,  on  all  the  cash  subsidies  which  private  lines  have  received 
and  on  the  value  of  all  the  land  grants  which  they  have  obtained,  and 
all  this  ought  to  be  carried  into  an  imaginary  account  on  which 
imaginary  earnings  ought  to  be  obtained.  Further,  the  capital 
account  of  every  railway  company  ought  to  be  recast  in  the  same 
way,  so  as  to  carry  forward  into  the  account  the  money  that  ought 
to  uBve  been  paid  for  dividends  on  the  share  capital,  in  years  when 
either  no  dividends  or  only  insufiicient  dividends  were  in  fact  paid. 
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Whatever  question  there  may  be  as  to  the  propriety  of  endeavor- 
ing to  earn  interest  on  capital,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the 
line  ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  at  least  earn  operating  expenses, 
including  therein  a  proper  allowance  for  taxes.  And  even  ignoring 
the  early  history  of  the  undertaking,  and  considering  merely  the 
years  from  1889-1916,  during  which  the  greatest  advance  has  taken 
place  in  Canada,  and  the  traffic  of  Canadian  railways  has  shown  the 
greatest  increase,  the  Intercolonial  has  paid  no  taxes  and  still  not 
earned  operating  expenses.  During  this  period  the  total  operating 
•  deceits  reportea  amounted  to  $11,188,885.50,  The  total  operating 
surpluses  amounted  to  $1,651,239.73.  In  addition,  however,  there 
was,  in  the  years  1912-1916,  an  amount  of  t3,04G,406.8fi,  charged  to 
working  expenses  and  devoted  to  renewals,  which  under  the  account- 
ing methods  in  force  before  that  date  would  have  been  credite<l  to 
surplus.  Adding  together  these  two  latter  figures,  and  deducting 
them  from  the  deficit,  we  find  that  in  the  28  years  from  1889-I9I6 
there  was  an  accumulated  deficit  on  operation  of  $6,491,232.91. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Down  to  the  year  1908  no  chaises  were  made 
against  revenue  for  necessary  renewals  and  replacements.  Now, 
when  the  plant  is  added  to  and  improved,  it  may  be  right  to  charge 
to  capital  the  excess  cost  of  the  addition.  But  chargmg  to  capital 
the  cost  of  mere  renewals  and  replacements  can  not  be  justified. 
From  1908  to  1911  there  was  charged  to  operating  expenses,  under 
the  head  of  renewals  of  rolling  stock,  raife,  and  ties,  the  sum  of 
$510,000  per  annum.  But  this  was  quite  an  inadequate  allowance, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  then,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
$510,000,  the  further  sum  of  $3,046,406.86,  already  mentioned,  has 
already  been  charged  to  renewals. 

The  result  of  charging  such  items  as  renewals  to  capital  account 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  cost  of  the  railway  per  mile  of 
line,  tn  the  case  of  a  new  line,  with  constant  extension  of  t«rritorv 
and  the  necessity  for  new  terminals  and  increase  of  equipment,  such 
a  figure  may  not  prove  much.  But  in  the  case  of  an  old-estat»ltshed 
property  like  the  Intercolonial,  it  certainly,  in  part,  indicates  oper- 
ating losses  and  improper  capital  inflation.  The  return  of  mileage 
for  the  year  1899  shows  1,3 15  miles,  with  a  cost  per  mile  of  $37,957.36. 
For  1911,  the  mileage  is  shown  to  be  1,455,  and  the  cost  per  mile  is 
returned  as  $57,419.87.  In  13  years,  therefore,  the  capital  cost  of 
the  system  per  mile  had  been  increased  on  the  system's  books  no  less 
than  51-27  per  cent.  During  the  same  13  years  surpluses  of 
$1,594,954.64  and  deficits  of  $3,915,193.39  were  reported.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  surpluses  were  illusory  and  the  deficits  much  greater 
than  returned. 

Since  1911  the  coat  per  mile  has  further  increased,  but  this  Ls 
largely  due  to  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  new  Halifax  ter- 
minals, legitimately  chained  to  capital.  And  since  1912  that  the 
proper  practice  of  charging  renewals  to  working  expenses  has  been 

IN  THE   INTEBEfiT   OF  OOOD   HANAOBKBHT.    . 

Lastly,  we  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  Intercolonial  in  the 
interest  of  the  undertaking  itself.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  better  operated  as  part  of  a  great  system  than  it  ever  can  be  as 
an  independent  property.       It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  able  and 
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ambitious  men  will  do  as  good  work  on  a  mere  local  railway,  with 
scant  opportunities  of  advancement  or  distinction,  as  when  thev 
have  the  chances  of  promotion  which  a  great  system  affords.  If 
their  prospects  are  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  the  Intercolonial, 
they  will  either  grow  slack  or  carry  their  services  elsewhere.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  economy  which  can  be  effected  by  the 
edtablishment  of  joint  terminals  in  Montreal.  And  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  the  matter  of  equipment.  A  nation-wide  system  can 
average  its  provision  of  rolling  stock,  and  meet  temporary  shortages 
in  one  place  from  temporary  surpluses  in  another.  A  small  concern 
can  only  provide  rolling  stock  to  meet  maximum  requiremeuts  on 
condition  of  having  a  surplus  standing  idle  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

MINOR   RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We  think  the  trustees  should  not  be  required  to  accept  the  respon- 
aibilitv  for  various  undertakings  connected  with  the  railway  lines 
transferred  to  them,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Dry  Dock  at  Prince  Rupert  and  the  proposed  harbor  improvements 
at  Halifax.  We  would  leave  the  trustees  to' settle  by  agreement 
with  the  Government  the  hst  of  property  not  to  be  transferred  to 
them. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  constituent  companies  '  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  of  which  the  Canadian  Northern  Quebec  is  the  most 
important,  the  parent  company,  though  in  everv  case  it  has  a  con- 
trolling interest,  does  not  own  all  the  snares.  We  think  the  trustees 
shoula  at  an  early  date,  by  agreement,  or  by  legal  procedure,  take 
steps  to  acquire  the  outstanding  shares.  This  is  desirable,  not  only 
to  avoid  possible  conflict  of  interest  hereafter,  but  also  to  avoid 
any  necessity  for  keeping  separate  accounts. 

We  find  that  the  title  to  certain  property  which  is  used  for  railway 
purposes  has  not  yet  been  vested  in  the  Canadian  Northern.  It  was 
among  the  conditions  on  which  the  Government  loan  of  $45,000,000 
was  granted  in  1914,  that  this  should  be  done.  We  pointed  the 
omission  out  to  Mr.  MacLeod,  the  company's  general  manager, 
who  stated  that  it  was  merely  an  oversight,  and  that  the  intention 
was  that  all  titles  should  be  got  in. 

In  cases  where  the  title  has  not  been  got  in,  it  is,  we  understand 
in  the  hands  of  affihated  interests.  We  say  "we  understand" 
because  in  the  Umited  time  at  our  disposal  we  have  not  attempted 
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to  have  search  made  of  all  the  different  titles  involved.  It  is  clear. 
however,  that  all  lands  on  which  there  are  Canadian  Northern  rails, 
whether  main  or  siding  tracks,  or  switches  leading  to  its  elevators, 
or  team  tracks,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  company,  and  aot  left  in 
the  hands  of  any  aSUiated  interest  or  constituent  or  a  subsidiaxy 
company,  even  altboiigh  the  Canadian  Northern  Co.  may  have  a 
stock  control  of  the  company. 

We  think  that  the  act  should  vest  in  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way Co.  all  lands  which  have  actually  been  put  to  the  purpose  of 
the  railway  system,  subject  to  all  equities  (other  than  those  of  any 
of  the  affiliated  companies,  or  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  i£:  Mann  (Ltd.), 
or  of  those  gentlemen  in  their  personal  capacities)  ouUtanding  at 
the  date  of  the  pubUcation  of  this  report. 

We  think  that  the  act  should  also  refer  to  the  Exchequer  court 
for  arbitration  the  question  of  all  other  outstanding  equities,  if  any. 
It  is  of  course  manifest  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  outstanding 
claims  may  be  found  to  exist,  reductions  would  have  to  be  made  in 
the  valuations  which  we  have  placed  upton  the  assets  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Co. 

The  trustees  will  also  have  to  consider  at  an  early  date  the  position 
of  the  holders  of  the  Canadian  Northern  5  per  cent  convertible 
income  debentures.  These  debentures  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000 
were  placed  in  I^ndon,  in  the  years  1911  and  1912,  some  of  them  at  a 
considerable  premiiun,  and  the  company  obtained  more  than 
$24,000,000  in  cash  for  them.  The  trust-deed  under  which  they 
were  issued  charges  them  upon  the  assets  of  the  company  subject 
to  existing  charges,  but  entitles  the  holders  to  receive  mt«rest  onlv 
from  income  earned.  Since  June,  1915,  no  interest  has  been  paid. 
The  Dominion  Government  in  1914  rect^ized  that  in  respect  of 
capital  these  income  debentures  rank  in  front  of  the  Government's 
own  loans.  But  the  income  on  them  is  not  being  earned.  Nor  is 
it  likely  to  be  earned,  at  any  rate  in  full,  in  the  proximate  future. 
The  fact,  however,  that  they  are  a  chaige  upon  the  assets,  or  rather 
upon  certain  assets,  and  upon  the  income,  if  earned,  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  or  some  portions  thereof,  might  cause  complications  in  the 
operations  and  accounts  of  the  unifieasystem.  And  we  think  that 
on  its  own  merits  their  case  is  entitled  to  sympathetic  consideration. 
We  think  that  the  trustees  should  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the 
holders,  on  the  basis  of  substituting  for  their  right  to  5  per  cent  in 
the  indefinite  future  a  right  to  receive  either  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
say  perhaps  3  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  vesting  the  Canadian 
Northern  in  the  trustees;  or  in  the  alternative,  say,  1  per  cent  at 
once,  3  per  cent  after  a  certain  date,  and  5  per  cent  from  and  after 
a  date  still  further  postponed. 

LEGAL  POSmON   OF  TBUSTEES. 

The  trustees  would  hold  the  Intercolonial  and  Transcontinental 
lines  as  legal  owners  of  the  physical  property,  and  ther  would  hold 
the  Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
through  their  ownership  of  the  capital  stock.  The  existence  of 
these  three  companies,  and  also  of  their  various  subordinate  com- 
panies, would  nominally  continue  unchanged,  and  there  could  con- 
sequently be  no  question  of  the  dbturbance  of  the  rights  of  the  bond 
and  debenture  holders. 
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OPERATION   OF   DOMINION    RAILWAY    CO. 

So  soon  as  the  railways  above  specified  have  been  transferred  to 
the  trustees  we  recommend  that  they  should  proceed  to  operate  them 
under  their  own  control.  Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
all  the  transfers  are  made;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  trustees 
should  not  take  charge  of  each  railway  as  soon  as  the  arrangements 
for  its  transfer  are  completed.  The  ultimate  purpose,  to  be  kept  in 
mind  from  the  beginning  should  be  that  all  the  railways  should  bo 
operated  as  one  systemr'  For  purposes  of  day  to  day  management 
there  should,  we  think,  be  established  an  operating  committee,  as 
members  of  which  the  trustees  should  have  power  to  add  to  them- 
selves not  more  than  four  officers  having  the  rank  of  vice  presidents. 
Sitting  in  this  committee  these  officers  should  have  votes  equally 
with  the  trustees;  but  all  matters  of  policy  and  finance  should  be 
reserved  for  the  trustees  alone.  We  would  leave  it  to  the  future  dis- 
cretion of  the  trustees  whether  they  would  operate  the  railways  as  a. 
single  system  from  one  center,  or  wnether  they  would  constitute  two, 
or  it  may  be  more,  grand  divisions.' 

FINANCE   OF   DOMINION    RAILWAY    CO. 

Under  the  scheme  which  we  recommend  the  trustees  will  enter  into 
possession  of  a  complete  and  self-contained  system  of  20,000  miles. 
The  presept  fixed  chaises  amoimt  to  about  $34,000,000  per  annum, 
or  $1,700  per  mQe.  If  we  allow  another  $6,000,000  for  annuity  to 
Grand  Trunk  shareholders,  for  composition  with  Canadian  Northern 
Income  Debenture  holders  and  for  interest  on  new  capital  required 
immediately,  there  will  be  at  the  outset  fixed  charges  of  roughly 
$40,000,000,  or  $2,000  per  mUe.  In  respect  of  the  3,777  miles  of  this 
system  which  are  comprised  in  the  present  Government  railways  there 
will  not  be  a  single  dollar  of  bonded  indebtedness,  and  this  fact  will 
be  of  cohsiderable  help  to  the  trustees  in  their  necessary  financing. 
We  assume  that,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  of  equipment  by  means 
of  equipment  trusts,  it  will  be  nccessai^  to  raise  a  good  many  million 
dollars  for  improvements  and  betterments,  some  of  which,  such  as 
a  new  Grand  Trunk  yard  at  Niagara  Falls,  are  very  urgently  needed 
at  the  present  moment.  We  suggest  that  a  general  and  refunding 
mortgage  be  created,  charged  first  upon  the  Intercolonial  and  Trans- 
continental linos,  and  secondly,  upon  all  the  remaining  lines  of  the 
system,  subject  to  the  existing  mortgages.  The  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage should  be  unlimited,  Tne  rate  of  interest  on  each  issue  should 
be  determined  at  the  time  the  issue  is  made.  We  do  not  think  that 
an  express  guarantee  of  the  Government  would  be  required,  for  the 
Intercolonial,  which  has  no  bonded  indebtedness,  is  now  earning  a 
substantial  net  income,  and  when  it  becomes  part  of  a  great  system 
we  can  not  doubt  that  this  net  income  will  increase.  In  any  case  the 
guarantee  should  be  unnecessary  in  a  comparatively  short  time: 
for  a  system  of  20,000  miles  in  a  rapidly  developing  country  should 
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be  able,  before  many  years  are  out,  to  carry  unaided  bonded  indebted- 
ness, which  would  not,  we  estimate,  need  much  to  exceed  S2,000  per 
mile. 

OPERATION    TO    BE   ON    A    COUMEBCIAL    BASIS. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Trausconti- 
nental  lines  should  be  handed  over  free  of  cost  for  the  reasoDS  which 
we  have  given  above;  but  we  think  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
both  by  the  trustees  and  by  the  public,  that  the  real  capital  of  the 
new  sjrstem  includes  the  cost  of  these  tines.  In  other  words,  the 
trustees  are  responsible  for  a  return,  not  merely  on  the  capital  of  the 
companies'  railways  acquired,  but  also  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
Government  raOways,  for  though  the  Government  railways  have  no 
separate  capital  account,  properly  so  called,  their -construction  has 
coat  the  people  of  Canada  $276,000,000,  and  the  people  of  Canada 
are  paying  interest  on  this  amount  every  year  ouf  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country. 

We  would  go  further  and  lay  it  down  in  terms  in  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment creating  the  board  of  trustees  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  trus- 
tees to  operate  their  system  as  a  commercial  concern  and  to  make  no 
general  reduction  in  rates,  unless  ordered  so  to  do  by  the  railway  com- 
mission, until  interest  at  a  reasonable  rate  was  earned  on  the  whole 
capital  value  of  the  undertaking,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  We 
believe  that  the  obligation  to  worn  the  system  as  a  commercial  con- 
cern in  competition  with  a  weU-establiahed  and  well-et^uipped  rival 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  efficient  and  economical  managements  and  fur- 
ther we  think  that  reductions  in  favor  of  certain  classes  of  business 
and  certain  commodities  which  bring  the  railway  rates  below  a 
reasonably  remunerative  basis  are  wrong  in  principle.  Their  effect 
is  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  bounty  is  bemg  given  to  certain  persons 
and  certain  places  at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large.  If 
bounties  are  to  be  given,  as  to  which  it  is  not  foT"us  to  express  an 
,  opinion,  we  think  uey  should  be  openly  voted  by  Parliament  and 
not  given  under  the  disguise  of  a  railway  rat«  reduced  to  an  unre- 
munerative  basis. 

WIDE   POWERS  TO   BE   GIVEN   TO  TRUSTEES. 

We  consider  that,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  railway  commis- 
sion, the  trustees  shoula  have  the  widest  powers  in  the  management 
of  their  undertaking.  They  will  have  to  decide  how  best  they  can 
secure  both  efficiency  and  economy  by  combining  what  have  been 
hitherto  competing  systems.  They  must  decide  what  new  connec- 
tions can  be  made  to  provide  shorter  routes;  which  lines  shall  be 
operated  as  main  lines  and  which  only  as  branches;  in  what  cases 
two  single  lines  can  be  used  as  one  double  Ime;  where  new  extensions 
can  be  profitably  built;  how  new  capital  can  best  be  provided; 
whether  any  of  the  existing  lines  shall  be,  at  least  temporanly,  aban- 
doned; but  they  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  intention  is  not 
to  establish  local  monopolies  but  to  maintain  reasonable  competition 
between  their  system  and  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  They 
must  have  discretion  to  say  how  far  net  profits  are  imperatively 
required  for  railway  purposes  and  how  far  tney  may  be  saiely  taken 
to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  share  capital.    In  a  word,  we  would  entrust 
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CO  the  trustees  all  the  responsibilities  and  powers  which  in  an'ordinanr 
company  are  divided  between  the  directors  and  the  shareholders.  We 
believe  that  the  desire  to  render  the  best  possible  account  of  their 
stewardship  to  the  people  of  Canada  will  be  a  sufficient  motive  to 
induce  them  to  manage  the  railways  efficiently  and  economically. 

FINANCIAL  BBSPONSIBlLrrr  OF  OOVEBNMBNT, 

We  have  recommended  that  the  Government  should  assume  re- 
sponsibihty  toward  the  trustees,  but  not  directly  toward  the 
present  holders,  for  the  interest  of  all  the  securities  charged  on  the 
new  combined  system.  We  can  not  attempt  to  forecast  with  any 
accuracy  what  that  liability  will  be,  but  the  following  table  which 
we  have  compiled  shows  the  results  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
of  the  operation  of  the  various  undertakings  which  we  propose  should 
be  put  together. 
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PR08PKCTS  OF   DOHINION   RAILWAY. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  nominal  surplus  of 
income  over  expenses  and  fixed  charges  of  $2,365,000.  But  the  above 
figure  took  no  account  of  interest  which  had  to  be  provided  for  on  the 
Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
bnmoh  lines,  amounting  toother  to  S12,650,000;  nor  for  a  loss  of 
some  S25O,000  on  the  operation  of  the  Prince  Edwutl  Island  Railway. 
The  total  of  these  items  is  $12,900,000.  Deducting  the  surplus,  it 
would  appear  that,  if  these  railways  had  been  in  me  bands  of  the 
trustees  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916,  and  if  all  the  capital  charges 
had  been  met  out  of  income,  the  trustees  would  have  had  to  coll  upon 
the  Government  for  about  $10,500,000  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

We  assume  that  the  results  for  the  year  ending.  June  30,  1917,  will 
not  be  greatly  different.  Gross  receipts  may  rise,  but  operating  ex- 
penses are  rising  fast,  more  especially  owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal, 
the  severe  weatner,  and  the  congestion  of  traffic.  When  the  trustees 
assume  office,  they  will  have  to  face,  in  addition  to  the  present  interest 
charges,  the  cost  of  settlement  with  the  convertible  income  debenture 
holders  of  the  Ciuiadian  Northern,  of  the  annuity  payable  to  the  Grand 
Tmnk  shareholders,  and  the  interest  on  the  capital  necessary  to  com- 

Slete  the  system  and  to  make  urgently  needed  betterments  and  ad- 
itions.  Further,  for  the  reasons  we  nave  already  given,  we  do  not 
consider  that  the  Grand  Trunk  dividend  is  a  real  net  surplus.  It 
ought  to  go  bock  into  the  monitenance  of  the  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  economies  resulting  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  systems  ought  to 
be  very  large,  as  soon  as  time  is  allowed  for  the  elimination  of  waste- 
ful duplications.  We  do  not  venture  to  predict;  but  we  should  hope 
that  tne  economies  will  at  least  balance  the  additional  charges  for 
new  capital. 

If,  tnen,  we  take  as  a  starting  point  a  deficiency  of  rot^hly 
$12,500,000  a  year;  if  we  assume  that  this  will  not  seriously  increase 
for  the  next  year  or  two,  but  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  diminish; 
then,  in  order  to  reach  a  position  of  solvency,  the  Dominion  railways 
would  need  to  earn  an  additional  gross  income  of  some  $50,000,000, 
and  to  retain  one-quarter  of  that  amount  as  net.  The  present  gross 
income  is  well  over  $100,000,000;  and  it  is  not  unreasonably  sanguine 
to  hope  that  it  may  increase  50  per  cent  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
years  if  Canada  continues  to  progress  at  a  normal  rate.  But  that 
depends,  not  on  the  railway  management,  but  on  the  incalculable 
future. 

We  do  not  make  any  detailed  estimates  either  of  probable  earnings 
or  of  probable  reductions  in  operating  costs  to  be  obtained  by  the 
trustees'  system.  We  have,  however,  every  confidence  in  the  country, 
i  ts  resources  and  possibilities. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  been  and  is  a  great  success.  Combined 
under  a  common  management,  with  one  evenly  balanced  transcon- 
tinental system  in  the  place  of  two  disjointed  ones,  with  adequate 
branches  ooth  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  we  are  confident  that  in 
the  not  far  distant  future  the  success  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  ought, 
at  least  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  be  repeated.  The  Dominion  Rail- 
way  at  an  early  date  should  nave  an  operating  revenue  as  large  as 
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that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  With  proper  economic  and  politicaUy 
undisturhed  management,  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  fuiancial 
result  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

SPECIMEN    ECONOMIES    BB8ULTINO    FROM    COMBINATION. 

We  wilt  not  risk  embarrassing  the  future  man^ement  by  enumerat- 
ing possible  economies  in  detail.  But  it  is  dear  that  very  considerable 
savings  can  be  made  by  the  amalgamation  of  duplicate  outside  and 
local  agencies;  by  joint  stations  and  joint  service  at  many  points:  by 
coupling  up  the  prairie  branches  so  as  to  afford  the  shortest  outlet 
market  to  centers  and  the  like.  Great  economy  can' also  be  secured 
in  operation  of  the  through  traffic.  East  of  Winnipeg  this  will  re- 
quire a  smalt  amount  of  new  capital  expenditure.  We  understand 
tnat  the  land  between  Cavell  Station  on  the  Transcontinental  and 
Longue  Lac  Stations  on  the  Canadian  Northern  lends  itself  to  che^ 
and  easy  railway  construction.  The  distance  is  35  miles.  B^  the 
construction  of  this  short  link,  a  great  saving  of  operating  mileage 
can  be  made,  and  the  best  portions  of  both  systems  utilized.  Bv  t£e 
Cromhinations  of  the  Transcontinental  from  Winnipeg  to  Cavell,  the 
new  link  from  Cavel!  to  Longue  Lac,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  for- 
ward from  that  point,  a  route  superior  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
existing  routes  can  be  formed  for  Toronto  business.  The  Winnipeg 
Toronto  mileage  by  this  route  would  be  only  1,197  miles.  This  is 
shorter  than  any  of  the  three  existing  routes,  which  are  as  follows: 
Canadian  Pacific,  1,232;  Transcontinental  and  Grand  Trunk,  1,256; 
Canadian  Northern,  1,309.  The  combined  route  will  also  greatly 
improve  the  handling  of  traffic  from  Port  Arthur  to  all  points  on  the 
Transcontinental  east  of  Cavell.  This  traffic  at  present  is  hauled 
back  to  Superior  Jimction,  188  miles  to  the  northwest,  before  it  starts 
on  its  eastward  journey.  And  at  present  much  of  the  coal  used  on 
the  line  follows  iixis  roundabout  route.  For  grain  sent  east  from  the 
Port  Arthur  elevators  to  Quebec  and  beyond,  the  combined  route 
will  also  offer  better  facilities  than  either  line  could  afford  separately. 
Similar  economies  can  be  secured  west  of  Winnipeg,  without  any  ex- 
penditure beyond  that  necessary  for  coupling  up  closely  adjoining 
tracks.  The  Winnipeg- Vancouver  route  can  be  shortened  40  miles. 
We  need  not  multiply  mstances  or  attempt  to  translate  the  resulting 
economies  into  dollars.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  mere  running 
expenses  of  a  through  freight  train  are  not  less  than  80  cents  a  mile. 
Fifty  miles  means  $40.  Multiply  this  by  365,  and  there  is  a  saving 
of  nearly  $15,000  per  annum  on  each  train,  sufficient  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  S500,000  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  3  per  cent  Dominion  guaranteed 
bonds.  And  this  is  only  the  mere  running  cost,  and  takes  no  account 
of  other  transportation  expenses  or  of  the  reduction  of  maintenance 
expenses  due  to  ceasing  to  maintain  superflous  tracks. 

Part    VI,    The    Dominion    and    the    Peovihcbs — Publicity — 
General. 

RAILWAY   commission   CONTROL, 

We  have  referred  more  than  once  in  this  report  to  the  board  of 
railway  commissioners  for  Canada,  and  have  recommended  that  the 
system  of  the  trustees  should  be  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.     We 
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attach  great  importance  to  thb  recommendation.  Hitherto  this 
board  has  had  jurisdiction  only  over  the  railways  that  are  in  the  hands 
of  companies.  It  has  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Government  Unes.  We 
think  that  this  diatinction  can  not  be  justified,  and  that  the  commis- 
sion should  have  jurisdiction  over  all  railways  other  than  those  op- 
erating solely  under  provincial  charters.  "Kie  public  may  from  time 
to  time  have  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  management  of  any 
railway.  It  is  not  right  that  anyone,  even  a  Government  official  or  a 
public  trustee,  should  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Moreover,  unless 
the  final  decision  in  matters  of  rate  policy  and  the  like  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  authority,  there  may  be  in  Canada  two  confhcting  policies 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  ^et  another  reason  on  which  we  would 
lay  stress.  Railway  policy  is  sealed  book  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 
"V^y  tariffs  should  oe  fixeci  as  they  are,  why  the  train  service  should 
not  be  arranged  so  as  better  to  suit  his  individual  requirements, 
why  cars  can  not  always  be  available  for  everybody  everywhere, 
he  can  not  understand.  The  normal  attitude  of  the  pubhc  toward 
the  railway  management,  whether  in  the  hands  of  a  company  or  a 
Government,  is  one  of  mistrust,  if  not  of  active  hostility.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  both  the  railway  itself  and  for  its  patrons  to  bring  the  man- 
agement out  into  the  open ;  to  have  the  reasons  why  such  and  such 
conditions  exist,  why  certain  concessions  demanded  can  not  reason- 
ably be  granted,  frankly  explained  in  public.  If  there  is  nothing  else 
gained,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  brought  the  complainant  and  the 
railway  officer  face  to  face.  Even  when  they  fail  to  agree,  they  are 
likely  to  understand  each  other  better  in  the  future. 

COMMISSION    TO    IlEPORT   ON    CHARTEK8, 

In  a  second  respect  also  we  recommend  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
rwlway  commission  should  be  enlarged.  Charters  for  new  railways 
are  granted  by  the  Dominion  Parbament  in  great  numbers.  In  tne 
years  from  1900  to  1908,  116  charters  were  granted  for  37,862  miles 
of  line.  Only  453  miles  were  actually  built.  In  the  two  following 
years  there  were  granted,  according  to  a  statement  made  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  on  April  6,  1910,  respectively,  68 
charters  for  about  68,000  miles,  and  7.5  charters  for  about  75,000 
miles.  We  think  that  no  charter  should  be  granted  till  the  pro- 
posals made  have  been  investigated  by  the  commission  and  the  com- 
mission have  reported  whether  or  not,  in  their  opinion,  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  hne  would  be  for  the  public  advantage. 
The  opinion  of  the  commission  will  not  necessarily  bind  the  action  of 
Parbament.  But  Parbament,  before  deciding,  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  an  expert  and  impartial  authority. 

AND    NO    SUBSIDIES    AND   OUARANTIES. 

We  think  also  that  no  subsidy  or  guaranty  should  be  granted 
except  after  a  similar  report  from  the  commission;  and  that  no 
subsidy  or  guaranty  should  be  voted  in  any  session  unless  it  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  financial  budget  of  the  year,  and  unless  a  sub- 
stantial deposit  of  cash  or  securities  has  been  made  by  the  promoters 
to  prove  the  bona  fides  of  their  application. 
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OVERLAPPING  OF  IMSMINION   AND  FROVINOUL  OONTBOL. 

Cases  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  may  again  occur  in  tbe  future, 
in  which  railways  are  chartered  by  Provincial  Governments,  compet- 
ing with  railways  under  Dominion  charters,  and  90  withdrawins  from 
the  latter  some  nortion  of  the  traffic  required  to  secure  the  solvency 
of  their  line.  This  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  It  can  not  be  fm* 
the  general  advantage  of  Canada  that  a  provincial  charter  should  be 
granted,  and  in  most  cases  also  provincial  financial  assistance  giveo, 
with  the  result  in  the  first  place  of  withdrawing  trafRc  from  a  road 
with  a  Dominion  charter,  and  so  forcing  that  road  to  fall  back  upon 
the  guaranty  which  has  to  he  met  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country:  and  aecondly,  of  placing  upon  the  Province  a  burden  of 
guaranty  which  the  Province  subsequently  finds  itself  unable  to  bear, 
and  which  ultimately  it  has  to  throw  back  upon  the  Dominion  itself. 
The  Dominion  Government,  when  the  Canadian  Northern  applied 
for  the  large  loan  of  $45,000,000  in  1914,  was  confronted  with  the 
possibility,  if  not  probability,  that  some  of  the  Provinces  would 
oefault  on  their  guaranties  as  the  result  of  the  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate liabilities  which  they  had  assumed. 

It  would  perhaps  be  dimcult  for  the  Doiunion  and  provincial 
authorities  to  agree  upon  such  an  amendment  of  the  British  North 
America  act  as  would  lor  all  time  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
situation  as  occurred  in  1914,  as  a  result  of  the  Provinces  deeply 
pledging  their  credit  not  for  an  intraprovincial  but  for  an  extra 

Brovincial  undertaking,  clearly  outside  their  proper  ambit.  The 
dominion  Government  ought,  however,  to  use  the  existing  powers 
of  the  act.  The  policy  should  be  laid  down  that,  so  soon  as  any 
provincial  legislature  incorporates  a  railway,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  railway  commission  forthwith  to  investigate  the  necessity 
in  the  public  interest  of  its  construction;  and  further,  in  cases  where 
financial  aid  by  guaranty  or  otherwise  is  given  by  the  Province,  to 
ascertain  what  provision  has  been  made  lor  meeting  the  liabilities 
which  may  thereafter  accrue.  The  commissioners  should  with  all 
speed  report  their  findings  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based 
to  the  governor  general  in  council.  And  in  any  case  in  which  it  is 
found  that  the  railway  is  not  required  in  the  public  interest,  or  that 
guaranties  have  not  been  accompanied  by  proper  financial  pro- 
visions, the  governor  in  council  should  exercise  his  undoubted  pre- 
rogative ana  disallow  the  provincial  act.  It  is  necessary  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  credit  of  the  Provinces  as  a  whole  to  make  sure  that  no 
Province  with  a  population  of  less  than  400,000  shall  again  take  the 
responsibility  for  a  guarantee  of  $40,000,000  in  respect  of  a  sin^e 
undertaking. 

We  think  also  that  a  single  company  should  not  be  under  duplicate 
control.  Take  for  instance  the  Canadian  Northern  main  line.  If 
it  is  not  for  the  public  advantage  of  Canada  as  a  whole,  it  has  no 
justification  for  e.xisteiice.  Yet  the  portion  of  the  line  in  British 
Columbia  was  constructed  under  a  British  Columbia  charter;  and  a 
small  section  of  the  line  in  Saskatchewan  under  a  Saskatchewan 
charter.  It  can  not  be  reasonable  in  principle  that  one  portion  of 
the  through  route  should  be  regarded  as  of  general  advantage,  while 
another  portion  of  the  same  route,  feeding  it  and  beii^  fed  by  it,  is 
regarded  as  of  only  local  interest.    And  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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practical  admiaistratioD  it  is  highly  inconvenient.  We  recommend 
that,  in  respect  of  all  future  charters,  the  Dominion  GoTernment 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  provincial  governments  that  a 
railway  company  shall  be  either  wholly  national  or  entirely  local. 
In  other  words,  neither  provincial  charter  nor  provincial  aid  should 
be  given  to  companies  or  subsidiaries  of  companies  already  possessing 
a  Dominion  charter;  and  on  the  other  hand  Dominion  aid  should 
ontv  be  given  to  companies  with  a  Dominion  charter. 

We  further  recommend  that  there  be  conferred  on  the  commission 
ptower  to  prescribe  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  rates,  so  that 
reckless  and  unfair  competition  may  be  prevented.  A  railway  that 
gives  to  any  members  of  the  public  a  service  below  cost  is  unfairly 
discriminating  against  the  rest. 

AUDrr   AND   PUBLIOATIOK    OF    ACCOUNTS. 

We  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  adequate  accounts  and 
statistics  should  be  kept  and  published.  We  consider  that  the  board 
of  trustees  should  keep  and  furnish  to  the  railway  commissioners,  and 
publish  for  general  mformation,  exactly  the  same  accounts  and 
statistics  aa  the  other  railway  companies  are  required  to  furnish. 
Further,  we  think  the  accounts  of  the  board  of  trustees  should  be 
continuously  audited  by  a  firm  of  public  accountants,  appointed  by 
the  finance  minister.  This  firm  should  be  selected  from  those  with 
special  experience  of  railway  work.  And  they  should  not  only  con- 
duct a  financial  audit  in  the  strict  sense,  but  should  be  instructed  to 
advise  the  trustees  from  time  to  time  what  improvement  in  accounting 
methods  can  be  introduced,  and  what  special  investigations  of  cost 
can  be  undertaken  with  good  hopes  of  economies  resulting.  It  is 
within  our  knowledge  that  modern  methods  of  cost  accounting  are 
at  the  present  time  being  applied  to  railways  on  this  continent  with 
considerable  success.  And  we  feel  that  in  taking  over  the  manage- 
ment of  so  large  an  undertaking,  with  a  mileage  exceeding  that  of 
any  railway  system  in  the  world  except  that  of  the  Prussian  State, 
the  trustees  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  and  the  most  up-to- 
date  advice  obtainable.  The  auditors  should  make  a  full  report  to 
Parliament  once  a  year  on  the  financial  status  of  the  Dominion 
Kailway. 

The  railway  commission  should  in  each  year  submit  to  Parliament 
the  accounts  received  both  from  the  Dominion  Railway  and  from  the 
other  railway  companies,  and  should  accompany  them  by  a  report  of 
their  own.  This  report  should  set  out  in  as  simple  and  concise  a 
manner  as  possible  the  financial  relations  between  the  Dominion 
Railway  and  the  Government,  so  that  every  citizen  may  have  a  clear 
idea  once  a  year  what  total  amount  of  taxation  he  is  called  upon  to 
pay  for  railway  purposes.  The  report  would  naturalljr  divide  the 
total  charges  into  subsidies,  guaranties,  and  other  suitable  heads. 
And  those  charges  should  be  taken  up  into  the  general  budget  of  the 
finance  minister  as  a  separate  and  distinct  entry.  Any  subsidies  or 
guaranties  given  by  the  Government  to  railways  other  than  those 
comprised  in  the  Dominion  Kailway  system  should  be  included  by 
the  finance  minister  in  the  same  statement.  It  must  be  for  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  country  to  decide  how  much 
money  they  will  find  out  of  the  general  taxation  for  their  railways. 
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But,  in  order  that  they  may  decide  rightly,  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  have  full  information,  and  that  it  should  be  brought  before 
them  in  an  easily  intelligibie  form. 

At  present,  railways  operating  solely  under  provincial  charters  u« 
under  no  obligation  to  make  returns  to  the  Dominion  ministry  of 
railways.  Consequently  there  is  no  complete  record  of  the  entire 
railway  activities  of  the  country.  We  think  that  the  Dominion 
Government  should  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  provincial 
governments  that  returns  should  be  made  to  the  latter  by  their  local 
companies  in  the  same  form  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  DomiDioD 
companies,  and  that  copies  of  these  returns  should  be  filed  also  with 
the  Dominion  Government, 

RAILWAY    COUNCIL8- 

There  is  another  matter  that  we  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Government  and  the  trustees.  In  several  countries  in  Europe, 
more  especially  in  Prussia,  there  has  been  developed  with  great 
success  an  oi^anization  of  railway  councils.  These  councils  are  both 
national  and  r^onal.  The  national  council  in  Prussia  is  composed 
of:  (1)  Official  representatives  of  the  Government  departments 
specially  concerned  with  railways  questions,  the  ministries  of  commu- 
nications, commerce,  agriculture,  etc.;  (2)  of  representatives  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of  mines,  and  other  persons 
competent  to  speak  for  large  sections  of  railway  customers.  The 
regional  councils  are  of  a  similar  constitution,  but  on  a  smaller  scale 
as  Denefits  their  local  limitations.  These  councils  meet  twice  a  year 
or  oftener,  and  discuss  a  prepared  agenda  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
railway  service.  They  are  competent  to  deal  with  questions  of  rates 
and  fares,  faciUties,  extensions,  improvements,  and  all  other  matters 
affecting  the  public  interest.  They  have  no  executive  powers  what- 
ever. They  can  only  criticize,  dissuade,  or  recommend.  But  the 
universal  testimony  of  competent  observers  is  that  the  system  is  a 
success:  that  the  influence  of  the  councils  is  considerable,  and  the 
result  harmony  and  absence  of  friction  between  the  railway  admints- 
tration  and  the  public. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  forma!  organization 
of  a  similar  system  in  Canada.  But  we  think  the  central  idea  is 
valuable.  And  we  suggest  that  the  trustees,  when  they  get  into 
harness,  should  consider  the  propriety  of  calling  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  mine- 
owners,  etc.,  and  discussing  with  them  all  such  questions  as  involve 
the  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  railway.  And  we  think  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  should  be  invited  to  join  the  conference. 
If  the  experiment  proves  a  success,  it  will  no  doubt  be  repeated. 
And  we  should  hope  it  would  ultimately  result  in  a  permanent 
organization. 

HAILWATS    IN    EXCESS   OF    EXISTING    REQUIREMENTS. 

We  feel  that  we  ought  to  drawn  attention  to  another  important 
point.  There  are  now  three  trunk  lines  in  existence  running  from 
Winnipeg  through  the  comparatively  empty  country  north  of  Lake 
Superior.    There  is  very  little  local  traffic,  and  not  much  prospect  for 
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its  early  deveJopment,  The  through  traffic  will  be  shared,  in  what  pro- 
portion the  future  must  decide,  between  the  three  routes.  But  we 
may  assume  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailwa,y  will  be  able  to  retain 
on  its  own  through  route  all  the  traffic  which  it  itself  originates.  And 
the  two  new  routes  will  only  get  the  balance  to  carry.  "  It  can  not,  we 
think,  be  expected  that  this  balance  will  be  sufficient  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come  to  make  these  two  linos  self-supporting.  It  seems  to 
nave  been  generally  assumed  that  they  would  afford  an  important 
outlet  for  the  grain  of  the  prairie  Provinces.  Evidence  that  we  have 
had  before  us  seems  to  show  that  only  quite  ^  small  fraction  of  the 
grain  exported  from  these  Provinces  has  hitherto  followed  the  rail 
even  as  far  as  Montreal.  The  proportion  that  goes  through  fJl  the 
way  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  must  be  even  sraatfer.  And 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  proportion  will  vary  to  an 
important- extent.  For  a  difference  of  something  like  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  between  the  charges  for  rail  carriage  and  water  carriage, 
respectivelv — and  this  we  understand  to  correspond  to  the  normal 
state  of  affairs^wiU  always  enable  the  water  routes  to  retain  their 
hold  on  the  traffic.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  increase  of 
100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  exported  from  the  prairies  might  only 
mean  an  increase  of  2,000^000  bushels;  that  Is,  2,000  carloads,  or  50 
trainloads,  of  railway  traffic.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  sta- 
tistics of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  which  we  find  that  in 
the  year  1911,  out  of  a  total  revenue  on  the  Lake  Superior  Division 
(the  line  between  Fort  William  and  Sudbury),  amounting  in  round 
figures  to  S12,000,000,  less  than  $900,000  were  earned  from  the 
carriage  of  grain  and  flour,  including  grain  and  flour  for  local  con- 
sumption as  wrfl  as  for  export,  while  56,100,000  were  earned  from 
other  freight,  and  $5,000,000  from  passengers,  mail,  and  express. 

To  show  how  much  traffic  is  required  to  fill  a  railway  up  to  its 
capacity  and  to  enable  it  to  pay  interest  on  its  cost  of  construction, 
we  have  made  the  following  calculation.  The  minister  of  finance 
stated  in  Parliament  on  May  15,  1916,  that  in  the  11  months  ending 
February  2,  1916,  which  included  the  record  harvest  of  1915,  Canada 
export-ed  180,000,000  bushels.  This  is  equal  to  5,400,000  tons  of 
grain.  We  wiU  assume  that  the  whole  of  this  grain  went  from  Winni- 
peg to  Fort  William-Port  Arthur.  There  were  three  roads  to  carry 
it.  This  gives  1,800,000  tons  available  for  each  road.  Assuming 
the  trains  to  run  with  an  average  net  load  of  1,200  tons — and  in  fact 
they  usually  carry  much  more — each  road  would  need  to  run  1,500 
trams,  or  for  the  11  months  an  average  of  only  4i  trains  per  diem. 
Evidently,  even  under  the  quite  exceptional  conditions  of  the  harvest 
of  1915 — and  how  exceptional  this  was  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  corresponding  11  months  of  the  preceding  year  the 
export  was  only  90,000,000  bushels,  or  just  half — the  three  railways 
would  not  be  worked  to  anything  like  their  maximum  capacity. 
Let  us  see  what  the  net  earnings  would  have  been.  We  take  the  aver- 
age rate  for  the  carriage  of  grain  at  4.2  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
we  will  assume  an  operating  ratio  of  only  66  per  cent.  Then  the 
net  earnings  would  have  been  1.4  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  And,  as 
1,800,000  tons  went  over  each  road,  the  net  earnings  would  have  been 
1.4  millsxl,800,000  =  f2,520  per  mile  of  road.  These  net  earnings 
would  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  a  cost  of  road   amounting  to 
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S52,400  per  mile.  Now,  the  average  cost  of  a.  mile  of  road  in  Canada 
is  over  $70,000.  In  other  words,  if  we  assume  that  the  roads  belween 
Winnipeg  and  Port  Arthur  were  built  at  an  average  cost,  even  the 
exceptional  volume  of  grain  trafSc  of  the  year  1915  would  .not  alone 
have  sufficed  to  pay  interest  at  5  per  c«nt  on  the  construction  coat, 
though  the  whole  grain  traffic  of  the  prairies  was  concentrated  on 
them. 

HIGHWAY    IMPROVEMENT. 

We  think  the  Government  would  do  well  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  q^uestion  of  the  cost  of  bringing  grain  from  the  farm  to  the 
railway  station.  The  desire  of  the  farmer  to  reduce  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting his  grain  to  the  lowest  possible  point  is  natural.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  serious  reduction  of  rail  rates  can  be  expected,  and 
no  one  can  say  what  ocean  rates  will  be  in  the  fumro,  hut  we  think 
that  the  wagon  cost  is  capable  of  considerable  reduction.  We  find 
that  an  average  rate  per  100  pounds  from  Battleford,  taking  this  as  a 
typical  point,  to  Liverpool  may  be  put  at  not  more  than  50  cents 
by  the  all-rail  route  to  Montreal.  By  water  from  Port  Arthur, 
which  route  carries  the  vast  proportion  of  the  traffic,  the  through 
rate  would  not  be  more  than  40  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  typical  examples  of  tho  cost  of  wagon  haulage 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice.  We  find  instances  of  a  cost  of  33 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  a  distance  of  12  miles  and  of  54  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  .35  miles.  And  we  are  infonned  that  in  some  cases 
grain  has  to  be  hauled  as  much  as  50  miles  to  a  station.  In  other 
words,  in  cases  such  as  these  the  cost  of  delivery  at  the  station 
is  as  much  as  or  even  more  than  the  total  through  rate  from  the 
station  to  Liverpool.  What  method  should  be  adop.ted  to  cheapen 
local  haulage  is  a  matter  for  detailed  consideration  in  each  individual  . 
case.  But  either  by  road  improvement,  coupled  possibly  with  an 
organized  system  of  mechanical  traction  or  by  the  construction  of 
short  spur  lines  of  the  lightest  and  cheapest  possible  type,  we  are 
persuaaed  that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
And  we  therefore  commend  the  matter  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  both  the  Dominion  and  tho  Provincial  Governments. 

THE    HUDSON    BAY   RAILWAY. 

We  understand  that  construction  work  on  the  Hudson  Bay  line 
has  been  suspended.  We  think  that  the  work  should  not  in  any  case 
be  recommenced  till  more  ut^ent  needs  have  been  met  and  money  is 
more  easily  procurable.  And  if  work  on  the  line  is  begun  again,  we 
think  it  should  be  done  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible, 
and  only  up  to  the  standard  of  a  local  line,  bearing  in  mina  that  it 
can  not  be  expectod  for  many  years  to  come  to  be  self-supporting. 
Considering  the  small  advantage  in  rail  mileage  from  the  ^ain-growing 
areas,  which  the  Hudson  Bay  possesses  over  the  existing  routes  to 
Port  Arthur,  and  that  from  many  districts  it  possesses  no  advantage 
at  all;  considering  further  the  short  and  uncertain  period  of  naviga* 
tion  in  the  bay,  and  that  grain  consigned  to  Port  NeJson  will  con- 
sequently always  bo  liable  to  be  detained  there  for  nine  months  till 
navigation  is  again  opened;  considering  that  higher  ocean  freights 
may  be  expected  to  absorb,  if  not  more  than  absorb,  any  possible 
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saTing  in  rail  rates,  we  can  not  believe  that  this  route  will  ever  secure 
anv  serious  share  in  the  export  trade.  Still  less  can  we  think  that  it 
■will  handle  an  import  buaineaa.  Unless  considerable  mineral  wealth 
should  be  disoovered  in  the  territory  which  this  line  will  open  up,  it 
must,  we  fear,  continue  to  be  almost  indefinitely  a  burden  upon  the 
people  of  Canada.  And  everything  that  can  be  done  should  be  done 
to  make  this  burden  as  small  as  possible. 

STEAMSHIP   CONNECTIONS. 

Thequestiou  of  steamship  connections  on  both  oceans  is  referred  to 
us.  We  have  not  reported  on  it.  To  deal  adequately  with  a  ques- 
tion of  such  vast  range  was  impossible  in  the  time  and  with'the  means 
at  our  disposal.  Further,  the  complete  revolution  that  the  war  has 
caused  in  the  shipping  trade  of  the  world  would,  we  feel,  make  any 
conclusions  or  recommendations  based  on  a  study  of  either  war  or 
prewar  conditions  valueless  for  guidance  after  the  war.  The  ques- 
tion of  steamship  connections  naturally  involves  the  question  of 
ports.  This  question  also  we  have  refrained  from  touching.  For 
port  facilities  depend  on  available  steamship  connections  quite  as 
much  as  steamship  connections  on  the  faoiUties  available  at  the  ports. 

TENDENCY   OF    EAILWAY   RATES  TO    HISE. 

Before  ooncludingour  report  we  desire  to  make  one  observation  of 
a  general  nature.  The  average  ton-mile  rate  in  Canada  in  the  last 
financial  year  was  0.751  cent ;  in  the  United  States  the  figure  was  0.7320 
cent,  which  is  practically  the  same.  In  the  United  States  it  is  coming 
to  be  generally  understood  that  this  rate  is  too  low  to  give  the  railway 
companies  an  adequate  return  on  their  existing  capital  and  that  con- 
sequently new  capital  can  not  be  attracted  to  railway  investment  in 
sufficient  amount  to  provide  for  necessary  new  expenditure.  And  this 
fact  was  to  some  extent  rooognized  in  October,  1914,  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  their  approval  of  a  flat  increase  of  6  per 
cent  (with  certain  exceptions)  on  all  tariffs  in  the  portion  of  the 
United  States  adjacent  to  eastern  Canada.  And  if  an  average  rate  of 
0.732  cent  is  inadequate  in  the  United  States,  where  traffic  is  far  more 
dense,  and  where  dimatic  conditions  are  less  rigorous,  much  more  is 
an  averse  rate  of  0.751  cent  inadequate  in  Canada.  It  is  true  that 
with  the  present  rates  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  pays  a  dividend 
of  7  per  cent  from  railway  operation.  But  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  that  company  has  some  $200,000,000  invested  in  the  property  on 
■which  no  interest  has  to  be  paid.  Were  this  sura  represented  by 
ordinary  stock,  the  dividend  from  railway  operation  would  be  not  7 
per  cent  but  4  per  cent.  And  the  Canadian  Facifio  has  the  cream  of 
the  Canadian  business. 

NECESSITT   FOR   IMMEDIATE   ACTION 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  difficulties,  more  or  less  great,  will  need 
to  be  overcome  before  a  final  settlement  can  be  reached  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Companies.  We  realize  that, 
if  the  matter  were  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  months,  if  not  years,  before  a  final  settlement  was  reached. 
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The  pressing  public  interest  demands  that  the  matter  be  not  so 
treated. 

We  think  instruotions  should  be  given  by  the  Government  forth- 
with, without  waiting  for  further  action  on  this  report,  to  the  Can- 
adian Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  companies  to  discontiaue 
all  expenditure  on  works  in  hand,  unless  and  until  express  permission 
is  received  for  their  continuance. 

We  will  enumerate  certain  other  matters  that  will  not  brook  delay. 
In  the  West  the  Canadian  Northern  is  not  giving,  and  is  not  able  to 
give,  adequate  service  to  the  grain-growers  in  some  important  dis- 
tricts which  are  dependent  on  ita  lines.  The  situation  in  the  Goose 
Lake  district  is  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  branch  is  in  bad  shape 
and  is  not  ISt  to  do  the  business  offering.  There  is  absolutely  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  lack  of  freight  cars  and  the  resulting  mconveni- 
ences,  and  even  in  many  oases  distress.  In  the  East  the  position  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Beyond  question  the  sys- 
tem immediately  requires  at  least  200  more  locomotives  and  at  least 
10,000  freight  cars.  If  coal  fumines  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  proper 
winter  movement  kept  up,  tite  line  from  Burlington  Junction  to  Fort 
Erie  urgently  requires  double  tracking.  Other  improvements  are 
imperative.  The  question  of  electrification  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  forthwith. 

If  things  go  on  as  at  present,  the  traffic  conditions  of  this  year  will 
in  all  probabiUty  return  in  an  aggravated  form  next  winter.  The  old 
equipment  will  "be  a  little  older,  the  roadbed  will  be  in  a  little  worse 
condition.  And  the  situation  in  eastern  Canada  has  been  so  bad  (his 
winter,  that  there  has  been  much  difficulty,  specially  at  Grand  Trunk 
points,  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  grain  and  flour  from  the  West,  It 
IS  imperative  that  strong  and  efficient  action  be  immediately  taken. 

Recognizing  the  probability  of  delays,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  the 
companies  to  secure  better  terms  from  the  Government,  we  think  that, 
in  order  to  protect  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  the  Govern- 
ment should  immediately  put  itself  in  a  position  to  obtain  orders 
appointing  receivers  for  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
systems.  We  recommend  that,  at  the  present  sitting  of  the  House, 
an  act  be  passed  constituting  the  board  of  trustees,  so  that  in  case, 
receiverships  are  necessary,  the  trustees  may,  on  the  appUcation  of 
the  Government,  under  its  existing  rights  as  a  creditor,  be  appointed 
receivers.  They  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  take,  through  the 
courts,  the  necessary  steps  to  vest  the  properties  in  the  Dominion 
Railway  Co.  so  as  to  constitute  the  new  syst«m  that  we  have  reoom- 
mendea.  Should  the  companies  show  themselves  ready  and  anxious 
to  come  to  a  prompt  agreement,  actual  applioation  to  the  courts  would 
o."  course  not  be  made. 

We  feel  that  the  appointment  of  receivers  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  country's  credit.     It  certainly  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 

Sanies,  as  the  evidence  of  this  report  shows  that  the  property  of  the 
■rand  Trunk  Co.,  if  it  were  put  into  a  receiver's  hands,  would  leave 
little  or  nothing  for  the  shareholder.  The  result  of  court  proceedings 
would  probably  be  to  divest  the  shareholders  of  all  interest,  and  to 
place  the  Government  in  the  position  to  take,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  advantages  of  their  legal  position  as  holders  of  defaulting  securi- 
ties.    But,  though  we  hope  receiverships  will  not  be  necessary,  we 
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think  the  Government  must  face  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to 
take  the  course  we  have  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co.  no  proceedings 
in  court  are  requisite.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  24  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway  guarantee  act,  1914  {4-5  Geo,  V,  chap. 
20),  the  Governor  General  in  council  has  power,  when  aufcherized  by 
Parliament,  to  declare  by  order,  if  default  is  made  by  tha  company 
in  payment  of  interest  on  the  $45,000,000  guaranteed  securities  (the 
interest  on  which  is  at  present  being  found  oy  the  Government)  that 
the  equity  oi  redemption  of  the  company  is  absolutely  barred  and 
foreclosud ;  and  thereupon  the  whole  property  becomes  vested  in  His 
Majesty  in  right  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

If  receiverships  become  necessary,  the  advantage  of  appointing  the 
trustees  as  receivers  is  obvious.  The  trustees,  with  the  Government 
behind  them,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  c-ourt,  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  operate  the  roads  as  a  combined  system,  to  purchase  much 
needed  rolling  stock  and  to  make  essential  improvements  in  a  way 
that  no  ordinary  court  receiver  could  do.  Receiverships  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  would  only  result  in  greater  traffic  congestion  than  ever 
and  in  losses  not  only  to  the  shareholders  but  to  the  country  at  Urge. 

Part  VII.  Summary  of  Conclusions  and  RGCOMHBNi>ATioNa. 

We  summarize  our  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  follows: 

1.  The  mileage  of  Canadian  railways  is  very  great  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  country.  It  has  increased  out  of  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population. 

2.  Canada's  natural  waterways  make  railways  less  absolutely  nec- 
essary than  in  other  countries. 

3.  The  net  return  is  so  low  as  to  prove  that  more  railways  have 
been  built  than  can  be  justified  on  commercial  grounds  under  present 
conditions. 

4.  The  public  investment  in  railways  is  very  large.  The  total 
amoimt  of  public  capital  involved  in  direct  construction  of  Govern- 
ment lines,  and  cash  aid,  land  grants,  and  guaranties  to  private  com- 
panies, is  $968,451,000,  not  counting  the  value  of  lands  still  unsold. 

5.  Public  aid  to  the  principal  companies,  including  subsidies,  land 
grants,  and  guaranties,  amounts  to  over  $680,000,000.  In  the  case 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  it  amounts  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  investment:  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Northern  to  over 
three-quarters. 

6.  Tnere  have  been  three  phases  of  company  development:  (]}  Un- 
aided enterprise,  (2)  assistance  by  subsidi^  and  land  grants,  (3) 
assistance  by  guaranties.  A  guaranty  pohcy  is  dangerous  and  its 
wisdom  questionable. 

7.  The  development  of  Canada  Justified  two  transcontinental  lines. 
It  did  not  justify  three.  The  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Northern 
should  have  been  amalgamated. 

8.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  system  has  cost  nearly  $200,000,000. 
The  interest  charges  amount  to  over  $8,800,000  per  annum.  The  net 
income  last  year  was  $826,653.  The  liability  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co. 
for  interest  amounts  to  over  $5,000,000  per  annum  at  present,  and 
will  rise  to  over  $7,000,000  in  1923. 
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9.  We  can  not  recommend  that  the  Grand  Tnmk  Co.  he  uncondi- 
tionally released  from  their  liability.  The  reaponsiMity  for  Uw 
National  Transcontinental  line  rests  mainly  with  the  Govemment, 
but  that  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  proper  belongs  primarily  to  th© 
Grand  Trunk.  The  Government  has  voluntarily  relieved  the  Grand 
Trunk  of  all  responsibility  for  the  National  iVanscontinental.  In 
respect  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  proper  the  Govemment  is  fullj 
entitled,  morally  as  well  as  legally,  to  call  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  Co. 
to  fulfill  its  contract. 

10.  The  Grand  Tnmk  Co.  proper  has  made  unjustifiable  charges  to 
capital.  Its  lines  have  not  been  adequately  maintained.  More  than 
S21 ,000,000,  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  on  maintenance  in  past 
years,  has  not  been  spent.  New  capital  expenditure  of  over  130,000,- 
000  is  immediately  recjuired.  The  country  is  suffering  from  the  com- 
pany's inability  to  give  adequate  service.  The  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way ought  to  be  managed  in  Canada,  and  not  from  London, 

11.  We  recommend  that  the  control  both  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  of  the  Grand  Tnmk  be  assumed  by  the  people  of  Canada 
on  terms  hereafter  set  out. 

12.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  been  financed  mainly  by  the  issue 
of  guaranteed  securities.  Till  1914  it  met  the  interest  from  its  ovn 
resources.  Since  that  date  the  Government  has  assumed  very  heavy 
obligations  on  behalf  of  the  company.  There  is  little  prospect  t^i 
the  company  would  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  relieve'the  Govem- 
ment of  these  obligations. 

13.  The  company's  estimate  of  its  future  capital  requirementa  is 
too  low,  and  its  estimates  of  probable  growth  of  earnings  have  been 
and  still  are  unduly  sanguine. 

14.  We  estimate  that  as  a  separate  undertaking  it  would  require 
fully  $70,000,000  of  new  capital  within  the  next  five  years. 

15.  We  do  not  recommend  that  further  public  aid  r>e  given  to  the 
Canadian  Northern  as  at  present  constituted. 

16.  The  Canadian  Northern  common  stock  represents  no  cash  in- 
vestment, and  has  no  present  value,  either  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
of  reproduction  of  the  property  or  on  the  basis  of  its  earning  power. 

17.  We  recommend  that  the  public  take  control  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Co.  on  terms  hereafter  set  out. 

18.  On  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  Canada  take  control  erf 
the  Grand  Trunk,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  Canadian  Northern,  we 
consider  possible  methods  of  management  and  operation. 

19.  We  do  not  consider  that  operation  by  a  minister  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  would  be  in  the  public  interest.  It  would 
not  secure  better  service  or  lower  rates. 

20.  If  the  Govemment  operated  these  three  railways,  it  would  be 
bound  in  fairness  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  shareholders  to  take  over 
their  railway  also.  The  Canadian  Pacific  gives  good  service  and 
should  not  be  int^erfered  with. 

21.  Special  objections  to  direct  Govemment  ownership  and  opera- 
tion are: 

(1)  That  Canadian  railways  operate  more  than  7,000  miles  of  tine 
subject  to  the  foreign  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  That  the  Canadian  Government  resources  are  re<iuired  for  war 
purposes. 
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22.  We  therefore  reject  the  idea  of  direrl  Government  ownership 
and  operation. 

23.  We  do  not  recommend  that  the  Grand  Trunk,  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  and  Canadian  Northern  companies  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

24.  We  recommend  that  the  control  of  these  three  companies  be 
transferred  to  a  new  body. 

25.  We  have  discussed  and  rejected  the  following  sugges  ions: 
Transfer  of  all  three  railways  to  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Transfer  of  the  Canadian  Northern  or  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Canadian 

Pacific. 

26.  There  is  no  possibility  of  forming  a  new  commercial  company 
to  take  over  the  three  railways.  'Neither  the  Mexican  precedent, 
under  which  the  Government  becomes  a  majority  shareholder,  nor 
the  New  York  subway  precedent,  under  which  the  public  authority 
shares  the  profits  with  the  private  shareholder,  is  applicable  to  this 
case. 

27.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  direct  ownership  and  oper- 
ation by  the  Government  is  to  be  avoided,  and  that  ownership  and 
operation  by  a  commercial  company  is  not  possible,  we  recommend 
that  a  new  public  authority,  a  board  of  trustees,  be  incorporated  by 
act  of  Parhament  as  the  "Dominion  Railway  Co.,"  and  that  the 
Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  body. 

28.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  assume  responsibility  to 
the  Dominion  Railway  Co.  for  the  interest  on  the  existing  securities 
of  the  transferred  companies. 

29.  We  recommend  that  the  Intercolonial  and  National  Transcon- 
tinental be  also  transferred  to  the  Dominion  Railway  Co.  for  reasons 
which  we  give  hereafter. 

30.  We  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  railways  be 
operated  by  the  trustees  as  one  united  system,  on  a  commercial  Dasis, 
under  their  own  politically  undisturbea  management,  on  account  of 
and  for  the  benent  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

31.  We  recommend  that  there  be  five  trustees,  three  railway  mem- 
bers, one  member  selected  on  the  ground  of  business  and  fmanclal 
experience,  and  one  as  specially  possessing  the  confidence  of  railway 
employees;  that  the  original  trustees  be  named  in  the  act  constituting 
the  board ;  and  that  their  tenure  of  office  be  substantially  the  same  as 
that  ofiudges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

32.  We  recommend  that  the  original  trustees  retire  after  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  years,  respectively,  according  to  a  prescribed  scheme;  that  they 
be  eligible  for  reappointment;  ana  that  all  appointments  subsequent 
to  the  original  statutory  appointments  be  by  the  Governor  General 
in  council  on  the  nomination  of  the  trustees  themselves. 

33.  We  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  board  being  nonpolitical, 
permanent,  and  self-perpetuating,  and  in  this  connection  point  to  the 
experience  of  the  Australian  State  railways. 

34.  We  give  reasons  for  concluding  that  railways  are  not  a  proper 
subject  for  direct  parliamentary  control.  We  point  to  a  general  tend- 
ency in  modem  democracies  to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  this 
control.  And  we  show  that  under  pariiamentary  control  the  general 
interest  of  the  whole  community  tends  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
particular  local  and  individual  interests. 
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35.  We  recommend  that  the  authority  of  the  railway  commission  be 
ext«nded  to  include  the  Dominion  Railway  Co.'s  system. 

36.  We  ^ve  the  reasons  for  our  recommendstion  that  one  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  appointed  on  the  ground  of  his  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  railway  employees. 

37.  We  recommend  the  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  the  conunoD 
stocks  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  reservations  made  hereafter. 

38.  We  recommend  the  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  the  Intercolonial 
and  National  Transcontinental  Railways  for  reasons  which  we  give 
hereafter. 

39.  We  deal  with  the  question  of  the  compensation  to  Canadian 
Northern  shareholders.  We  find-the  charge  that  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Mann  have  misappropriated  public  moneys  unfounded.  We 
find  that  the  Canadian  Northern  snareholders  possess  a  system  of 
which  the  linea  are  well  located  and  economically  constructed,  and 
that  they  have  raised  the  necessary  money  with  considerable  financial 
skill  and  at  moderate  rates  of  interest,  but  that  they  erred  in  unwisely 
duplicating  lines  and  reaching  out  into  unreraunerative  territory, 

40.  We  recommend  that  the  question  be  considered  whether  Cana- 
dian Northern  shareholders  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  a  moderate 
proportion  of  the  {60,000,001)  shares  which  they  now  hold;  that  the 
precise  proportion,  if  any,  and  the  relation  of  that  proportion  to  their 
share  of  any  future  profits  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Co.  be  fixed  by 
arbitration. 

41.  We  recommend  that  the  entire  share  capital  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  guaranteed,  preference,  and  ordinary,  be  surrendered  to  the 
trustees  m  exchange  for  an  annuity  based  on  a  moderate  but  substan- 
tial proportion  of  $3,600,000,  the  average  sum  paid  as  dividend  in 
the  last  10  years;  and  that  this  annuity  should  increase  by  40  or  50 
per  cent  after  the  first  seven  years. 

42.  We  recommend  that  the  precise  figures  be  fixed  by  agreement 
and  that  it  be  left  to  the  directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.  (1)  to 
apportion  the  annuity  among  the  five  classes  of  Grand  Trunk  share- 
holders, and  (2)  to  procure  such  assents  of  their  shareholders  as  are 
legally  required  to  complete  the  transfer. 

43.  We  give  reasons  for  considering  that  this  recommendation  is 
generous  to  the  Grand  Trunk  shareholders,  and  why  the  shareholders 
m  their  own  interest  will  do  well  to  accept  it. 

44.  We  recommend  the  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Transcontinental,  in  order  that  it  may  take  the  place  it  was  built  to 
take  as  part  of  a  great  interocean  hijghway,  and  necause  its  financial 
position  would  be  hopeless  if  it  termmated  in  a  dead  end  at  Winnipeg. 

45.  We  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  Intercolonial;  (1)  In  the 
interest  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  whom  the  Intercolonial  at  pres- 
ent can  only  give  a  local  service,  with  no  adequate  terminals  beyond 
Montreal ;  { 2)  m  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer,  who  has  a  right  to  demand 
efficient  and  economical  expenditure  of  his  money;  (3)  in  the  interest 
of  the  railway  staff,  who  will  secure  the  wider  opportunities  of  a  great 
system. 

46.  We  recommend  that  in  future  the  Intercolonial  be  required  to 
pay  local  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  railways,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  un  the  line  receive  statutory  protection  against  increase 
of  local  railway  rates. 
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47.  We  make  recommendations  as  to  (1)  nonrailway  property  of 
the  transferred  undertakings,  (2)  getting  in  minority  holdings  of 
shares  and  outstanding  titles  to  land,  (3)  arrangement  with  the 
holders  of  Canadian  Northern  5  per  cent  convertible  income 
debentures. 

48.  We  deal  with  the  legal  position  of  the  trustees;  and  point  out 
that  the  Canadian  Northern,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
companies  will  continue  to  exist;  and  that  consequently  the  rights 
of  their  security  holders  will  remain  undisturbed. 

49.  We  recommend  that  the  trustees  take  over  each  railway  as 
soon  as  the  transfer  can  bo  effected,  with  the  purpose  of  ultimately 
operating  them  all  as  a  single  unified  system. 

50.  We  deal  with  the  finances  of  the  Dominion  Raihvay  Co.  and 
point  out  that  the  Intercolonial,  with  no  bonded  indebtedness,  has  a 
considerable  net  revenue,  and  offers  security  on  which  new  capital 
can  be  raised.  We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  general  and  refund- 
ing mortgage  of  unlimited  amount,  to  be  issued  as  required. 

51.  We  recommend  that  the  act  of  Parhament  provide  that  the 
operation  of  the  company  shall  be  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  that 
the  trustees  make  no  general  reduction  in  rates  until  the  property 
earns  a  reasonable  net  return. 

52.  We  recommend  that  there  be  given  to  the  trustees  the  widest 
powers  in  the  management  of  their  property. 

53.  We  have  endeavored  to  estimate  the  annual  liability  of  the 
Government  to  meet  interest  unearned  during  the  first  few  years  of 
the  new  scheme,  and  we  put  it  at  about  812,500,000  per  annum. 
Wo  think  this  amount  should  diminish  steadily  but  not  slowly;  and 
that  with  proper  economic  and  politically  undisturbed  management 
the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  financial  result  is  only  a  question  of 
time. 

54.  We  give  specimens  of  the  large  economies  which  should  result 
from  combmed  operation. 

55.  We  recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  rail- 
way commission;  that  it  have  jurisdiction  over  all  Dominion  rail- 
ways; and  report  to  Parliament  on  all  proposed  grants  of  charters, 
subsidies,  and  guaranties. 

56.  Wc  deal  with  the  conflict  of  Dominion  and  provincial  jurisdic- 
tions. We  recommend  that,  to  prevent  this  in  future,  the  governor 
in  council  should  in  certain  cases  disallow  provincial  acts,  and' that 
no  railway  company  should  operate  under  both  Dominion  and  pro- 
vincial acts. 

57.  We  recommend  that  there  be  a*continuous  public  audit  of  the 
Dominion  railway  accounts,  and  that  full  and  comprehensive  reporta 
be  made  annually  to  Parliament. 

58.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  railway  councib  to  bring 
together  the  railway  management  and  representatives  of  public 
interests. 

59.  We  point  out  that  the  existing  railways  are  in  excess  of  pubhc 
requirements  and  show  how  much  traffic  is  required  to  make  a  rail- 
way profitable. 

60.  We  show  that  the  cost  of  hauhng  grain  to  the  station  is  some- 
times as  great  as  that  of  carriage  from  the  station  to  Liverpool,  and 
recommend  that  the  question  of  highway  improvement  and  motor 
haulage  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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61.  We  recommend  that  future  expenditures  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount. 

62.  We  point  out  that  railway  rates  are  much  more  likely  to  nse 
than  to  fall  in  the  immediate  future. 

6.3.  And  finally  we  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
lest  Canada  should  suffer  from  railway  congestion  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  past  winter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  I>RATTOS. 
W.  M.  ACWORTH. 

REPORT   OF   MR.  A.  H.  SMITH. 

The  commission  was  asked  to  report  upon  the  general  problem  of 
transportation  in  Canada.  Several  subdivisions  o?  the  subject  quite 
naturally  suggested  themselves,  and  were  made  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  commission  was  requested  to  give  attention. 
l*ractically  all  of  the  subdivisions  have  received  consideration,  but 
the  general  problem  is  essentially  a  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
railroads  of  Canada.  To  a  constructive  solution  of  this  imfwrtant 
problem  the  commission  has  given  its  attention. 

THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM  OF  TRANSPORTATION  DJ  CANADA. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  problem,  a  knowledge  is  nece»> 
sary  of  tne  history  of  railway  development  in  Canada,  especially  as 
affected  by  the  public  policy,  which  has  found  expression  in  govern- 
mental acts. 

Canada  early  recognized  that  its  growth  depended  upon  the  coo- 
stniction  of  railways.  The  large  productive  areas  of  the  country 
could  be  served  only  in  a  limited  way  by  its  splendid  system  of 
waterways. 

Even  before  the  eastern  Provinces  became  united  into  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  Grand  Trunk  had  become  an  important  railway  line, 
serving  the  people  both  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
Intercolonial,  as  is  well  known,  was  constructed  out  of  pubUc  funds, 
*nd  largely  lor  the  purpose  of  bringing  more  closely  together,  com- 
mereially  and  pohticallv,  two  more  or  less  separated  sections  of  the 
Dominion.  Long  in  advance  of  its  justification  upon  a  commercial 
basis,  an  all-Canadian  transcontinental  line  was  projected  by  the 
government  and  completed  with  extensive  public  aid  fay  a  private 
company  as  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Because  of  the  great  distances  which  separate  parts  of  Canada's 
producing  territories  from  the  consumer's  markets,  development  of 
the  country's  resources  depended  upon  railway  building,  while 
cheap  transportation  was  necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  compete 
with  other  producers.  The  people  of  Canada,  therefore,  gave  such 
aid  as  was  necessary  to  procure  for  themselves  railway  unes  that 
would  bring  the  country's  resources  into  use  and  keep  themselves 
in  touch  with  the  outer  world. 

Cheap  transportation  depends  upon  careful  investment  and  efficient 
management.  In  the  usual  case,  these  are  most  likely  to  be  found 
where  private  initiative  and  proper  incentive  to  effort  are  employed. 
So  far,  Canada,  for  the  most  part,  has  pursued  the  poficy  of  leaving 
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to  private  en.terpriae  the  management  of  its  transpprtation  machinery. 
The  Intercolonial,  which  has  been  under  goTemmental  control  since 
its  beginning,  is  an  exception,  But  this  line,  I  am  informed,  usually 
pays  nothing  to  the  Government  as  a  return  upon  money  invested  in 
the  property.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  frequently  called  upon  the 
government  for  aid  in  meeting  expenses  of  operation.  The  invest- 
ment in  this  line  is  large,  some  authorities  placing  it  as  high  as 
$348,000,000,  including  loss  of  interest.  Evidently  its  rates  are  too 
low  or  its  expenses  too  high,  but  the  use  of  this  line,  at  the  rates 
enforced,  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  right  of  the  people  in  the 
maritime  Provinces.  If  the  Canadian  peome  have  ever  made  an 
agreement,  or  adopted  a  policy  which  may  he  construed  as  creating 
that  right,  the  contention  may  be  correct.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  within 
the  power  of  government  to  grant  such  a  privilege.  The  fact  is 
referred  to  merely  to  point  out  in  connection  with  what  I  shall  say 
later  that  a  railroad  may  be  built  either  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
and  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes,  or  as  a  public  undertaJdng 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  are  within  the  proper  scope  of  govern- 
ment. The  two  should  not  be  confused.  But  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  when  government  builds  and  operates  a  railway  which 
does  not  pay  its  way,  including  proper  maintenance  and  interest 
upon  investment,  taxation  is  relied  upon  to  support  transportation 
upon  that  line.  The  burden  is  shifted  from  the  user  to  the  general 
public,  but  the  processes  by  which  this  is  done  are  often  so  complex 
as  to  obscure  the  facts,  and  actual  costs  are  not  ascertainable, 

The  Canadian  Pacific  affords  a  later  example  of  the  internal  devel- 
opment policy  of  the  Government.  That  road  had  its  beginning  in  a 
transcontinental  project  that  was  proposed  to  be  carried  out  directly 
by  the  Government.  At  an  early  date,  and  it  seems  to  me  wisely, 
that  purpose  was  altered — it  was  decided  to  have  the  road  com- 
pleted by  a  private  company.  But  the  undertaking  was  large,  the 
population  sparse,  the  prospect  of  profit  remote,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  turned  over  to  the  company  the  uncompleted  road, 
upon  which  it  had  expended  a  lai^e  sum,  but  it  also  extended  to  the 
company  generous  aid  in  the  shape  of  land  grants,  cash  subsidies, 
guaranties,  and  loans.  It  is  true  that  value  was  given  to  the  land 
grants  lai^ely  tlirouch  the  building  of  the  road  and  the  opening  of 
the  territory  to  settlement.  The  important  point  here  is  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  owes  its  later  and  continued  success  not  only  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  its  builders  and  managers  but  to  the  fact  that, 
through  liberal  direct  aid,  it  was  able  to  begin  business  with  a  small 
charge  against  its  earnings  on  account  of  borrowed  capital.  Thus 
favorably  started,  the  company  was  able  to  devote  its  energies  and 
surplus  income  to  the  development  of  the  road  and  the  country. 

A  new  transportation  problem  arose  with  the  settlement  of  the 
prairie  Provinces,  where  the  land  is  devoted  chiefly  to  raising  grain 
and  live  stock.  Owing  to  the  long  hauls  that  intervene  between  the 
producer  and  consuming  markets,  freight  charges  absorbed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  tlie  proceeds.  The  Great  Lakes  afl'orded  the  least 
expensive  route  to  the  east  and  tidewater.  But  these  Lakes  are 
open  only  part  of  the  year,  and  navigation  closes  before  the  season's 
crops  can  be  moved  from  the  Lake  ports.  With  the  filling  up  of  the 
country  and  consequent  increase  in  production  came  a  general 
demand  for  additional  means  of  transportation.  While  land  specu- 
lation probably  had  no  little  influence,  the  farmer  felt  the  effect  of 
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inadequate  facilities,  and  any  project  that  promised  relief  appears 
to  have  found  approval  aniong  citizens  who  were  able,  through 
their  legislatures,  to  bring  public  aid  to  the  development  of  these 
enterprises.  Railroads,  therefore,  were  not  only  actively  in  demand, 
but  railroad  builders  were  popular  and  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  public  support  for  proposed  new  lines. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  stood  aa  an  example  of  success,  to  be  repeated 
by  newer  railways.  Unfortunately,  too  little  attention  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  the  underlying  facta  which  actually  made  that 
road  what  it  was.  Experienced  men  apparentlv  believed  that  a 
second  Canadian  Pacific  might  be  had  if  they  could  but  lay  a  trans- 
continental road,  build  great  hotels,  passenger  terminals,  and  operate 
ocean  steamers.  These  uiings  were  only  the  outward  evidence  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  Canadian  Pacific's  prosperitr.  It  may  even  be  that 
they  contributed  little  to  the  strength  of  that  company's  financial 
condition  if  due  account  be  taken  of  all  the  costs,  investment  as 
well  as  operating,  involved  in  carrying  on  such  enterprises. 

In  May,  1903,  a  royal  commission  of  transportation,  of  which  Sir 
William  Van  Home  was  chairman,  was  appointed  "  to  consider  ques- 
tions affecting  transportation  of  Canadian  products  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  through  and  by  Canadian  ports,  with  a  view  of  placing 
.  the  Canadian  producer  in  a  position  to  compete,  and  compete  success- 
fully, through  all  Canadian  ports  with  the  producers  and  exporters 
of  other  countries."  The  report  of  this  commission  is  interesting. 
It  clearly  reflects  the  efi'ect  of  the  outlook  which  great  opportunities 
and  a  land  boom  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  All  kinds  of 
transportation  projects  were  recommended.  For  instance,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  was  to  be  extended  to  Moncton;  the  Intercolonial  was 
to  be  extended  to  Georgian  Bay,  etc.  New  canals  were  to  be  built, 
and  old  ones  widened  and  deepened.  This  commission  also  recom- 
mended a  bounty  for  Canadian-built  ships,  toli-exempt  canals,  ad- 
ditional waterways  to  be  opened  at  pubbc  expense,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  water  terminal  lands  out  of  public  funds.  In  other  words, 
it  was  clearly  the  intent  that  transportation  should  be  stimulated  by 
subsidies  from  the  public  treasury. 

It  would  now  seem  that  there  could  not  have  been  in  sight  enough 
traffic  to  justify  the  extensive  development  here  recommended. 
However,  many  of  the  things  proposed  in  this  report  have  been 
done,  and  other  ambitious  schemes  not  here  mentioned  have  since 
been  brought  out.  The  point  in  mind  is  that  without  making  a  spe- 
cHic  declaration  of  the  lact,  as  far  as  I  know,  Canada's  policy  for 
years  appears  to  have  been  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  means 
of  building  or  aiding  in  the  building  of  transportation  lioes  through- 
out the  Dominion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Canada  did  not  have  a  policy  of  regulation 
in  this  period  which  could  have  prevented  needless  duplication  of 
lines  and  facilities.  Competing  lines  have  been  built  where  effective 
regulation  could  have  saved  a  laige  part  of  the  investment,  while 
completely  satisfying  every  reasonable  and  proper  need  for  ser\-ice. 
Instead  of  coordmation  and  conservation  under  Government  super- 
vision, railways  were  permitted  to  duphcate  plant  in  fields  not  yet 
productive  enough  to  support  the  one;  the  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  was,  in  one  way  or  another,  aiding  both  projects,  if  it  had  not 
indeed  itself  promoted  either  or  both  projects.    Very  naturally,  it 
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has  not  and  could  not  have  obtained  the  benefit  which  should  have 
followed  a  correct  program  of  government  aid.  The  policy  of  govern- 
ment aid  makes  the  need  for  regulation  of  railway  building  more 
necessary  even  thtm  wheio  private  capital  is  depended  upon,  for  in 
the  latter  case  the  proposal  must  at  least  have  a  promise  of  com- 
mercial success  before  capital  can  be  induced  to  come  in  and  give  it 
8Uf)port,  To  the  absence  of  such  regulation  must  be  charged  respon- 
sibility for  no  small  part  of  the  railway  problem  of  to-day. 

We  may  well  inquire  here  as  to  the  effect  of  this  policy  upon  the 
three  principal  systems.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.,  feehng  no 
doubt  that  Its  own  traffic  field  had  been  invaded  by  the  government- 
aided  Canadian  Pacific,  desired  in  turn  to  enter  the  promising  western 
territory,  Accordinglv,  it  proposed  to  build  a  line  from  North  Bay 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Public  aid  was  required  and  granted  in  a  way 
to  insure  the  building  of  the  road.  If  any  serious  thought  was  given 
to  coordinating  existing  or  proposed  roads,  and  to  utilizing  them 
for  the  pubhc  good,  it  did  not  find  public  expression  in  any  con- 
structive way.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  evidently  felt  con- 
fident in  the  success  of  its  plans,  for  it  pledged  its  own  credit  in  aid 
of  the  e.xtension,  and  entered  into  contracts  which  it  now  finds  quite 
beyond  its  ability  to  carry  out. 

Canadian  Northern  interests,  directed  by  Mackenzie,  Mann  &  Co., 
who  since  an  early  date  had  been  operating  local  lines  in  Manitoba, 
seized  tho  opportunity  afforded  them  for  expansion  and  rapidlv 
extended  their  rails  throughout  the  Prairie  region,  Tlie  recor<fc 
show  that  the  Canadian  Northern  had  a  large  mileage  on  the  prairies 
before  the  pmjection  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  so  that  when  the 
extension  plans  of  the  Grand  Trunk  bec^rae  a  part  of  the  national 
policy,  as  they  did  become,  the  Ciinadian  Northern  was  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who  wanted  to  own  a  transcjjntinenta]  system  and 
one  as  fully  complete  and  self-contained  as  was  that  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Hence  we  find  two  new  companies,  both  built  largely  upon 
public  credit,  striving  for  first  place  in  a" field  which,  as  for  trarisconti- 
nenlal  transportation,  or  even  as  for  connecting  eastern  and  western 
Canada,  was  already  occupied.  Besides  havmg  the  Great  Lakes 
waterway,  there  could  have  been  bai-ely  enough  business  to  support 
one  additional  line,  and  that  only  by  the  exercise  of  economy  in 
operation  and  prudence  in  investnient. 

Tho  Canadian  Pacific,  enjoying  splendid  credit,  with  adequate 
powers  and  resources,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  losing 
business  to  competitors  challenging  its  supremacy  evers^vhere,  then 
entered  the  contest  by  undertaking  to  build  new  lines  in  an  effort  to 
protect  its  sources  of  revenues. 

The  stimulation  felt  throughout  the  country  by  the  influx  of  settlers 
and  by  the  importation  of  so  much  new  capital  not  only  created  a 
boom,  but  it  quite  naturally  affected  prices  for  labor  and  materials, 
sending  these  soaring;  the  increased  prices  in  turn  contributed  largely 
to  the  higher  costs,  which  are  now  reflected  in  the  construction 
accounts  of  the  new  roads. 

Tliis  brings  us  fairly  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
policy  of  public  aid  to  railways  had  originally  been  founded  on  the 
urgent  need  for  transportation  to  open  up  a  new  country,  to  develop 
its  resources,  and  to  unify  Canada  commercially  and  politically,  it 
was  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  warranted  by  tne  original  exigency. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  responsibilitj'  is  as  much  the  Oovemment's 
ae  tne  private  companies'.  Without  enabhng  legi^ation  and  the 
extension  of  government  credit  from  wliich  all  received  their  pssentid 
support,  the  companies  could  not  have  expanded  and  overbuilt. 

This  policy,  in  so  far  as  it  aimed  at  the  development  of  Canada, 
appeals  to  me  as  sound,  and  fully  justified  in  its  inception,  but  it 


needed  to  be  supplemented  bv  some  form  of  supervision  that  vould 
have"  insured  to  the  people  tne  benefits  of  that  policy  without  the 
losses   that   have  followed  the  effort   to   assist  aerelopment   indis- 


criminately. 

The  situation  must  be  faced  as  it  exists.  It  is  not  possible  to  undo 
what  has  been  done:  the  monev  which  has  been  spent  can  not  be 
recalled.  The  immediate  and  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  a  con- 
structive and  discriminating  program,  first,  for  correcting  the  condi- 
tions which  necessitate  continuing  loss  and  waste,  even  where  that 
would  require  the  nbandonment  of  useless  property,  and,  second,  for 
controlling  new  construction.  The  scrap  heap  is  frequently  the 
most  economical  disposition  available  for  ineiTicient  plant  and 
machinery. 

8TATVS  AXD  rSEFlI.NESS  OF  THE  THREE  TKANSCOJiTINENTAL  RAIL- 
WAY STSTEMS^ — THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  SYSTEM,  TOE 
ORAND  TRLNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  (iNCLrDING  THE  GRAND  TRUNK 
RAILWAY,  THE  GRAXD  TRUNK  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  AND  THEIR  SEVERAL 
BRANCHES),  THE    CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAILWAY    SYSTEM. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  psscnticlly  self-contained  and  self- 
sustaining.  I  agree  with  my  colleagues  as  to  its  financially  strong 
position.  It  has  world-wide  commercial  strength.  As  a  result  of 
tile  aid  and  privileges  extended  by  Government,  together  with  the 
prudence  and  progreasiveness  of  its  management,  which  has 
extended  its  field  of  activity  over  nearly  all  Canada,  and  through 
its  steamship  lines  and  commercial  organizations  throughout  a  laigo 
part  of  the  world,  it  is  a  success. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  well  built,  well  maintained,  and  has  ade- 
quate terminals  and  equipment.  It  is  efficiently  operated.  It  is 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantjige  in  crossing  the  mountains,  and  elsewhere 
it  has  gradients  that,  compared  with  more  recently  built  lines,  do 
not  make  for  as  good  trainload  and  operating  efficiency.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  will  make  improvements  as  the 
need  for  them  arises,  for  it  is  fully  able  to  do  so. 

Accorded  reasonable  treatment  that  company  will  continue,  I  am 
sure,  to  give  good  service,  and  I  believe  the  best  interests  of  Canada 
will  be  served  by  continuing  the  present  status  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  The  introduction  of  Government  railway  competition,  which 
might  have  no  regard  for  investment  or  cost  of  operation,  would  be 
unfair  and,  in  the  end,  would  react  disastrously  upon  the  Canadian 
people.  The  regulating  power  affords  to  the  people  of  Canada  ade- 
quate protection  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  services,  and  such  power 
uiould  likewise  protect  the  companv- 

The  Gnind  Tmnl  .?ysfen..— The  fortunes  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way Co.  are  txiund  up  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  It  stands  as 
guarantor  for  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  the  railway  and  has 
advanced  millions  from  its  own  resources  in  an  effort  to  develop  the 
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■western  line  and  its  subaidiarv  properties.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Development  Co.  has  absorbed  many  miUions  of  Grand  Trunk  capital 
without  definite  prospect  of  return,  and  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Branch  Lines  Co.  larjre  construction  advances  have  been  made. 
Not  only  is  the  Grand  Trunk  committed  for  many  millions,  but  the 
Government  has  directly  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  this  prop- 
erty and  guarantees,  other  large  sums,  the  total  of  which  exceeds 
» 127,000,000. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  located  on  a  scale  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  single-track  line.  There  is  not  enough  business  to 
justify  such  an  outlay,  and  the  prospect  for  business  which  will  war- 
rant the  cost  seems  quite  remote.  For  long  distances  sections  of 
this  line  parallel  one  or  more  other  lines. 

That  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  in  a  country  which  appears  to 
have  abundant  natural  resources.  In  time  these  may  be  developed 
to  the  advantage  of  this  road. 

The  port  of  Prince  Rupert  is  suited  for  a  large  ocean  traffic,  which 
is  nonexistent.  The  development  of  Alaskan  trade  seems  to  present 
the  most  immediate  possibility  for  this  port  and  railway. 

The  road  west  of  Winnipeg  has  some  disadvantages  on  account  of 
expen.sive  trestles  and  instability  of  embankments.  It  has  good 
grades,  but  inadequate  terminals  at  important  places.  It  has  suffi- 
cient equipment  but  lacks  feeders. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Winnipeg  the  presence  of  a  parallel 
road  raises  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  hne  is 
not  the  best  adapted  hv  location  and  physical  condition  to  handle 
the  trunk-line  traffic.  If  it  is  not  the  best,  then  the  disposition  of 
this  part  of  the  road,  with  its  branches,  naturally  depends  upon  its 
usefulness  as  a  road  serving  local  interests. 

From  Winnipeg  east  to  North  Bay  and  Port  Arthur  the  Trans- 
continental and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroads  together  can  give 
efficient  service  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  railways  of  eastern 
and  western  Canada.  This  road  also  affords  a  good  line  for  traffic 
moving  via  the  Great  Lakes.  In  fact,  it  ia  probably  the  best  route 
of  any  for  hauling  bulb  commodities  at  low  costs. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  claim  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  morally  bound  to  relieve  the  company  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  because  the  Government  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
project,  having  permitted  a  rival  company  to  enter  the  field.  The 
rival  line,  however,  has  been  constructed  at  a  lower  cost  per  mile, 
and  manages  to  get  enough  traffic  to  pay  its  operating  expenses  and 
a  large  part  of  its  fixed  charges,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the  Grand 
Trunk's  system  west  of  North  Bay.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Grand  Trunk's  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  no  doubt  the  Government  has  observed  at  least 
the  letter  of  its  contract. 

Standing  alone,  with  efficient  operating  conditions  imposed,  there 
is  no  rea.son,  within  my  knowledge,  why  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
proper  should  not  become  a  profitable  operation.  It  occupies  a  good 
territory,  reaching  some  of  the  best  traffic  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  has  American  connections  that  ought  to 
contribute  to  its  welfare.  The  company  needs  terminal  improve- 
ments in  cities  and  modem  equipment,  especially  locomotives. 
The  need  for  equipment  is  presiding  and  should  be  met.    <  ■  i  i  il  - 
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The  Canadian  NorfJiem  System.— The  lines  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern, particularly  in  the  prairie  provinces,  appear  to  be  advanta- 
geouslj'  located  in  view  of  traffic  conditions.  Inspection  of  the 
propertv  brings  out  the  fact  that  this  road  was  built  with  proper 
regard  for  economy  and  the  creation  of  a  permanent  public-service 
utility. 

In  some  instances,  the  system  has  extended  itp  lines  where  it  should 
have  obtained  a  traffic  interchange  agreement  or  the  joint  xise  of 
faciUties  ia'^tead,  at  least  until  the  traffic  had  grown  enough  to  justify 
further  expansion.  A  public  policy  intended  to  develop  aad  serve 
the  country  as  a  whole,  at  the  lowest  cost,  would  have  enforced 
arrangements  which  would  have  obviated  the  needless  duplication  of 
facihties. 

The  line  from  Yellowhead  Pass  to  Vancouver,  in  part  at  least,  may 
be  unnecessary,  but  it  is  there  by  the  joint  action  of  Government  autl 
the  company.  The  character  and  capacity  of  this  line  through  the 
Fraser  River  Canyon,  where  it  is  alongside  the  Canadian  Pacific  for 
about  200  miles,  would  suggest  that  no  more  money  should  be  spent 
for  double- tracking  or  revising  grades  on  either  of  the  railroads  for 
years  to  come.  From  Yellowhead  Pass  to  Edmonton,  the  proximity 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  places  two  lines  where  one  affords  abun- 
dant capacity. 

The  invasion  of  the  east  by  the  Canadian  Northern  now  appears  to 
have  been  unwise,  but  condemnation  thereof  must  be  tempered  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  forced  this  extension.  There 
was  a  public  demand  for  railroads.  All  Canada  was  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospects  of  a  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  population.  Railroads 
were  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  the  pubbc  stood  ready  to  back  any 
new  railroad  enterprise,  since  that  meant  a  rival  carrier,  and,  inci- 
dentally, a  new  business  in  construction.  There  was  no  regulation 
which  enforced  cooperation  among  rival  hnes.  The  Canadian  North- 
ern, seeking  to  expand  and  become  a  profit  earner,  quite  naturally 
de3ire{l  to  get  all  the  traffic  it  could,  and  to  hold  all  it  got  for  as  long 
a  haul  as  possible.  As  a  result,  it  undertook  to  do  what  appeared  to 
be  necessary  under  the  conditions  then  existing— that  is,  to  e-xtend 
its  line  to  both  oceans. 

An  inspection  of  this  company's  property  shows  that  generally  it 
is  of  a  type  of  construction  well  suited  to  its  needs,  and  that  the  btfild- 
ers  have  installed  it  at  a  cost  which,  by  comparison,  seems  small. 
Nowhere  was  there  evidence  of  waste  in  the  construction  work  itself. 
It  is  true  that  the  company  had  some  construction  under  wa\',  or 
planned,  that  appeared  wasteful  because  unnecessary,  but  this  is  due, 
I  understand,  to  the  unregulated  competitive  system,  or  to  bargains 
with  public  authorities. 

The  buildine:  of  expensive  terminals  in  cities  already  supplied  with 
adequate  facilities  affords  an  example  of  duplication  for  which  the 
public  must  eventually  pay.  However,  in  tne  absence  of  restraint 
and  regulation  by  consistent  public  authority,  it  is  dilTicult  to  de- 
termine how  the  company  could  have  avoided  this. 

The  precarious  financial  situation  of  the  Canadian  Northern  is  due, 
in  part,  to  its  uncompleted  condition,  and  to  the  fact  that  needed 
capital  can  not  be  obtained  on  its  own  resources,  espeoiallv  during 
the  period  when  capital  is  so  greatly  in  demand  by  powerful  govern- 
ments.    This  system  is  not  at  present  able  to  earn  all  of  its  fixed 
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chai^ies.  As  important  parts  of  the  system  have  but  recently 
emerged  from  the  construction  period,  it  would  be  truly  remarkable 
if  it  were  able  to  do  so.  It  does  earn  a  very  large  proportion  of  such 
charges,  and  probably  could  earn  all  of  them  but  for  the  burden  of 
eastern  extensions  and  duplications  that  have  been  placed  upon  it. 
Practically  all ,  commercial  enterprises,  and  particularly  railraods, 
must  go  through  a  development  period. 

The  Canadian  Northern  is  short  of  equipment.  With  the  return 
to  normal  conditions,  and  provided  with  the  capital  necessary  for 
equipment  and  for  additional  local  facilities,  this  road  can,  in  my 
judgment,  work  its  way  out  in  a  reasonable  time, 

BEORQANIZATION. 

We  are  asked  to  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  "the  reorganization 
of  any  of  the  said  railway  systems  or  the  acquisition  thereof  by  the 
State;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  most  effective  svstem  of  operation, 
whether  in  conjunction  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway  or  otherwise." 

The  first  practical  question  is,  therefore,  the  need  of  reorganization 
of  any  of  these  three  transcontinental  sj'stems;  the  second  is  whether 
they  should  be  acquired  by  the  State;  and  the  third  is  whether  the 
status  of  the  Intercolonial  can  be  changed;  and,  if  so,  can  the  road 
be  advantt^eously  grouped  with  either  of  the  tlu-ee  systems. 

In  such  suggestions  as  I  shall  make,  I  am  influenced  by  considera- 
tion of  the  public  policy  as  evidenced  by  past  governmental  acta. 
I  further  assume  that  the  existence  of  these  roads  through  the  direct 
aid  and  sanction  of  government  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  really  desire  them.  That  they  were  built  in  advance 
of  their  neea  for  ordinary  commercial  uses — a  fact  which  is  empha- 
sized by  the  present  abnormal  economic  situation — does  not  appear 
to  me  a  sufficient  reason  for  condemning  the  policv  of  national  de- 
velopment, or  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those  who  have  built  the 
roac^  under  that  policy.  Neither  do  I  think  that  there  exists  anv 
condition  to  warrant  taking  up  a  new  untried  public  policy,  which 
may  lead  to  greater  difiiculties  than  those  which  are  now  faced. 

The  history  and  standing  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  its 
pubUc  service  as  a  carrier  to-day,  is  sufficient  assurance  that  it  iloes 
not  need  reorganization.  The  scope  of  its  business,  extending  to 
other  lands  by  steamships  and  commercial  connections,  and  the  con- 
trol of  many  thousands  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  would 
afford  sufficient  reasons,  if  none  other  existed,  for  dismissing  the  idea 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  State. 

So  much  of  the  Intercolonial  as  is  serviceable  to  the  Cana<lian 
Pacific  appears  to  be  now  used  by  it,  either  as  a  local  connection  or 
through  trackage  rights.  Moreover,  the  two  have  existed  separately 
for  many  years  as  competitors  and  no  new  reason  appears  why  the 
relations  of  the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific  should  be  changed 
for  the  future,  unless  the  people  of  Canada  are  satisfied  that  belter 
results  would  be  obtained  for  the  territon'  served  by  the  Intercolonial 
if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  haj*  stated  that  it  is  beyond  its 
power  to  as.sume  and  carry  the  obligations  which  would  be  imposed 
upon  it  if  it  shouhl  try  to  become  such  a  transcontinental  system  as 
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the  plans  of  1903  contempleted.  The  company  has  not  att^ntpt^f! 
to  bring  about  the  organization  of  a  system  approximating  that  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  or  even  the  Canadian  Northern,  nor  can  it  do  so. 

In  view  of  the  parent  company's  inability  to  carrv  o<it  its  original 
plans,  and  to  discharge  its  obligation,  the  question  is,  What  disposition 
is  to  be  made  of  the  various  roads  which  were  intended  to  be,  but  did 
not  become,  parts  of  one  operating  system  ? 

My  colleagues  have  recommended  that  the  stockholders  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  be  paid  an  annuity  which  is  to  be  a  "mod- 
erate but  substantial  portion  of  $3,600,000,  the  average  dividend 
payment  for  the  last  10  years."  This  recommendation  is  in  spite  of 
the  facta  noted  in  the  report  that  there  are  arrears  in  maintenance 
which  require  the,  expenditure  of  twentv-onc  milbons  of  dollars,  and 
that  the  company  has  charged  to  capital  items  which  should  properly 
have  been  charged  against  income,  these  facts  indicating  that  there 
have  been  some  dividends  paid  which  have  not  been  earned.  Con- 
sidering this  situation  and  also  the  obligation  of  the  company  in  the 
west,  I  am  not  impressed  with  the  justice  of  paying  an  annuity  to  the 
stockholders  in  exchange  for  a  surrender  of  this  propertv.  I  also 
would  be  liberal  to  them,  but  I  would  allow  them  to  keep  their  pron- 
erty  and  give  them  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  To 
that  end  I  wouhl  recommend  that  a  settlement  be  effected  between 
the  Government  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railwav  Co.  The  railway  can 
not  carry  out  its  part  of  the  contracts,  and  it  should  be  reUeved  of 
further  embarrassment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stockholders  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  should  be  required  to  curtail  or  forego  their 
dividends  for  the  present  and  the  entire  earnings  be  apphcd  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  road  through  a  term  of  years.  The  Government 
thus  gives  up  a  present  claim  which  the  debtor  can  not  pay  anywav; 
in  turn,  it  will  enjov  improved  and  extended  service  which  may  be 
worth  far  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  should  also  give  the 
Government  some  claim  upon  the  future  earnings  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
80  that  it  may  share  in  any  future  prosperity  which  this  action  makes 
possible. 

Reorganization  of  the  Grand  Tnmk  is  desirable  only  in  so  far  as 
it  shall  be  required  to  ptit  itself  in  shape  to  discharge  efficiently  its 
functions  as  a  carrier.  Whether  it  shall  retain  all  of  the  subsidiaries 
which  it  has  accumulated  through  the  past  50  years  depends  in  large 
measure  on  what  thev  can  contribute  to  the  main  property.  Care- 
ful study  of  each  of  the  subsidiaries  will  lead  to  definite  conclusions 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  its  future  welfare. 

What  the  Grand  Tnink  needs  most  of  all  is  to  be  reheved  upon 
equitable  terms  of  the  embarrassment  that  it  has  incurred  through 
the  failure  of  the  transcontinental  scheme.  The  acquisition  by  the 
State  of  the  Grand  Tnink  Railway  proper  presents  much  of  the  em- 
barrassment that  would  obtain  in  the  eft'ort  to  acquire  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  for  here  also,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  equity  involved, 
there  is  the  problem  of  some  2.000  milft's  of  railroad  owned  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Trunk's  principal  seaport  is 
in  the  United  States. 

The  investigation  of  the  Canadian  Northern  by  the  commission  has 
disclosed  evidence  of  skill  in  construction  and  efTiciencv  in  manage- 
ment, considering  the  means  an<l  equipment  available.  The  company 
even  now  earns  a  large  part  of  its  fixed  chaises,  although  important 
parts  of  the  system  have  been  in  operation  for  but  a  year.     I  think 
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there  is  ample  justification  for  confidence  that  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany will  improve  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions.  I  see  no 
reason  for  a  change  of  management  or  a  reoi^anization,  excepting  as 
hereinafter  su^ested. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Intercolonial  to 
the  other  roads  and  the  possibility  of  operating  it  in  conjunction  with 
any  of  them.  We  have  shown  its  relation  to  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
The  main  line  of  the  Intercolonial  is  about  1,000  miles,  from  Montreal 
to  Halifax.  It  has  occupied  the  territory  for  50  years  and  has  become 
adapted  to  it.  There  are  apparently  no  operating  economies  avail- 
able by  combining  it  with  another  system  that  are  not  available  to 
it  alone.  Assuming  proper  regulation,  there  appears  to  be  no  traffic 
interchange  that  could  be  better  assured  by  merger.  I  am  informed 
that  the  maritime  Provinces  consider  the  use  of  the  Intercolonial  as 
a  right  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Moreover,  the  Government  has 
built  the  Transcontinental,  a  part  of  which  was  in  compliance  with 
plans  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  so  placed  thatitou^ht 
to  continue  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Intercolonial. 
The  present  status  oi  the  Intercolonial  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Transcontinental  should  be  continued  as  a  Government  operation. 
The  results  of  such  operation  should,  however,  be  reported  to  the 
people  of  Canada  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  is  required  from  other 
railroads.  And  these  roads  should  be  subject  to  the  same  reasonable 
regulation  as  is  exercised  over  all  other  radroads. 

Mention  might  be  made  here  of  the  railroad  that  the  Government 
is  building  from  the  Saskatchewan  River  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  object 
in  the  construction  of  this  road  has  been  stated  to  be  that  of  obtain- 
ing a  shorter  haul  from  the  western  Provinces  to  Europe.  The  bulk 
of  the  traffic  to  follow  this  route  must  necessarily  be  diverted  from 
the  roads  extending  from  Winnipeg  to  the  east,  so  that  the  project 
seems  to  be  an  instance  of  competitive  construction  which  can  not  be 
justified  in  this  case,  even  on  the  ground  that  it  opens  up  new  ter- 
ritory. 

There  are  numerous  local  railway  projects,  within  provincial  limits, 
which  at  the  moment  seem  to  have  little  effect  upon  this  general  rail- 
road problem.  Disposition  of  these  may  well  await  developments  as 
to  their  necessity  and  utility  when  they  assume  operation.  There  is 
little  that  can  he  said  just  now  as  to  their  probable  relation  to  the 
existing  means  of  transportation. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  furnish  a  natural  route 
from  the  western  country  to  the  east  and  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
a  part  of  tlie  year.  Numerous  steamship  lines  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Georgian  Bay  or  the  lower  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  ports 
afford  adequate  transportation  under  normal  conditions,  though  some- 
what affected  by  customs  requirements  and  other  factors.  In  view 
of  the  heavy  movement  of  grain  in  the  last  three  months  of  naviga- 
tion, regulations  governing  shipping  should  be  as  favorable  as  prac- 
ticable, lor  the  hauling  of  grain  over  the  long  distances  to  tbe  eastern 
seaboard  by  an  all-rail  route  involves  a  problem  in  car  supply  and 
cost  which  renders  such  a  haul  unprofitable  for  rail  lines. 

The  success  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  lines  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  by  some  that  the  other  railroads  ought  also  to  establish 
steamship  lines.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  success  was  primarily  due 
to  the  railroad  ownership  of  tbe  sliips.    Temporarily  the  war  seems 
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to  have  put  a  atop  to  plans  for  railroad-owned  steamships.  If  at  the 
close  of  the  war  it  ia  to  be  tried  again  it  would  seem  advisable  first 
to  ascertain  whether  other  ships  can  not  be  induced  to  schedule  sail- 
ings before  railroads  incur  the  rosponsibility  of  making  additional  in- 
vestment in  ships.  There  are  ships  running  in  regular  postal  routes 
with  subventions.  Perhaps  the  Government  might  well  require,  in 
connection  with  its  subventions,  that  ships  give  equal  service  to  the 
railroads  without  discrimination  among  them,  thus  removing  aoother 
cause  for  the  employment  of  duplicate  facilities. 

In  visiting  the  various  ports  I  was  impressed  with  the  facilities 
installed  and  being  installed.  At  Halifax,  particularly,  important 
works  were  actively  under  way,  necessitated,  I  believe,  by  the  over- 
seas traflic  for  war  purposes.  It  is  likely  that  the  future  develop- 
ment of  steamship  terminals  in  connection  with  railroads  will  be 
difficult  to  fix  until  normal  conditions  resume.  Meanwhile  the  Atlan- 
tic seaports  are  so  much  involved  in  the  emergencies  of  war  as  to 
place  tnem  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  In  any  event  such 
works  of  harbor  improvement  and  development  as  are  the  result  of 
war  measures  will  he  there  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  a  foundation 
for  what  the  future  may  hold. 

I  am  unable  to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  recommendations.  They 
propose  that  practically  all  of  the  railways  in  Canada,  except  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  American  lines,  shall  be  turned  over  to  a 
corporation  to  he  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Government.  Thoy  insist  that  this  board  is  to  be  permanent  and 
self-pcrpctuating.  I  do  not  know  by  what  means  one  Parliament 
can  nind  its  successors  to  a  given  policy,  especially  in  so  simple  a 
matter  as  changing  the  organization  of  a  Government  board.  My 
friends  seek  to  avoid  Government  ownership  and  operation — in  fact, 
condemn  it  as  inadvisable—but  propose  a  plan  which  contains  so 
many  elements  of  danger  in  the  direction  which  is  sought  to  be 
avoided  that  I  am  unable  to  join  them. 

Their  plan  would  add  about  a  billion  dollars  to  the  direct  debt  of 
Canada.  The  int^'rest  on  this  is  about  forty  millions,  adding  very 
largely  to  Government  expenses.  Judging  from  the  experience  Can- 
ada has  had  with  its  Government  railways,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
this  would  remain  a  permanent  burden.  Operated  by  private  com- 
panies, this  interest  would  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  companies 
without  recourse  to  the  Government  fimds  and  at  the  same  cost  of 
service  to  railway  patrons  as  would  obtain  under  Government  oper- 
ation. 

Their  plan  alfto  leaves  out  some  of  the  railways.  This  is  unfair  to 
the  investors  whose  property  is  to  be  subjected  to  Government  com- 
petition. It  also  discriminates  in  the  method  by  which  the  respec- 
tive properties  are  to  be  acquired.  I  can  not  approve  the  proposed 
centralization  of  control.  There  are  problems  local  to  separate 
regions  which  often  require  prompt  action  and  cooperation  between 
the  railroads  and  the  people  served.  There  is  a  need  evervwhero 
for  that  prompt  and  eUicient  service  which  can  come  only  from  a 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  responsibility  for  meeting  them. 
I  can  not  believe  that  centralization,  remote  responsibility  and  con- 
trol, will  insure  good  service  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  recommendation  creates  a  Dominion  Railways  Co.,  owned  by 
,the  Dominion  Government,  to  take  over  those  roads.     There  are 
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about  7,000  miles  in  the  United  States  controlled  hy  Canadian  com- 
panies. The  Canadian  railways  depend  for  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  their  revenue  on  United  States  traffic.  A  fundamental  de- 
fect of  the  plan,  therefore,  is  in  placing  the  Government  in  the  railroad 
business,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  operating  railroads  in  the 
United  States  subject  to  both  Federal  and  State  regulation. 

Through  private  railway  management  Canada  has  obtained  about 
1  mile  of  railroad  for  each  $30,000  of  Government  aid  of  guarantees, 
which  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  Government  railroad  under- 
takings. In  some  instances  a  large  proportion  of  the  aid  was  in  land, 
the  value  of  which  was  produced  by  the  building  of  the  railroad  and 
the  settlement  thereby  made  possible.  Compared  with  the  total 
outlay  involved  in  producing  railroads  by  the  Government  for  itself, 
as,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Intercolonial  or  the  Transcontinental, 
from  three  to  six  times  that  amount  have  been  used  to  realize  equal 
results.  This  shows  distinctly  the  value  of  enlisting  and  retaining 
private  enterprise. 

THE    OBVIOUS    REMEDY. 

Let  us  review  the  salient  facts  concerning  each  company: 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  amplv  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  can 
and  does  provide  competition  wnth  the  other  railroads.  In  order  to 
be  most  serviceable  to  Canada,  it  should  be  continued,  subject  only 
to  such  equitable  regulation  as  is  accorded  to  all  lines. 

The  Grand  Trunk  succeeded  in  the  ea-st  and  failed  in  the  west. 
The  Canadian  Northern  succeeded  in  the  west  and  was  jeopardized 
by  its  ea.stem  expansion. 

There  is  extensive  duplication  of  lines  in  the  west;  the  unsuccess- 
ful Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lines  are  found  among  the  successful  Cana- 
dian Northern  lines.  Public  policy  demands  the  unification  of  these 
lines,  for  great  economies  could  be  thereby  accomplished. 

There  is  extensive  duplication  in  the  east — the  new  Canadian 
Northern  lines  among  the  older  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  proper. 
Great  economies  in  proposed  investment  and  operating  expenses 
await  the  joint  working  of  these  properties. 

There  is  wasteful  duplication  m  the  connecting  region  between 
North  Bay  and  Winnipeg,  where  the  Canadian  Nortnem  line  parallels 
the  Government  line.  Economy  awaits  the  joint  working  of  those 
lines. 

Consideration  of  all  phases  of  the  problem  leads  me  to  recommend 
the  following  remedies  for  the  existing  situation: 

Let  the  Canadian  Pacific  alone;  let  the  Grand  Trunk  operate  the 
eastern  lines  now  held  hy  that  company  and  the  Canadian  Northern; 
let  the  Canadian  Northern  operate. the  western  lines  now  held  by 
that  company  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  system;  let  the  Govern- 
ment operate  the  comnections  or  procure  their  operation  by  private 
companies;  all  of  which  should  be  done  under  arrangements  tnat  are 
equitable  and  yet  look  to  the  not  distant  day  when  the  country 
will  have  survived  the  war  and  resumed  its  prosperous  growth. 

There  may  be  several  wavs  hy  which  this  can  be  brought  about, 
but  tbe  one  that  has  appealed  to  me  is  that  which  seems  to  be  the 
least  disturbing  of  values  and  credit  and  involves  no  untried  schemes 
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or  protracted  disputes.     Therefore  I  b^  to  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

1.  Amend  the  regulating  policy  so  that  the  railway  commission 
may  have  jurisdiction  over  ail  railroads  in  the  matter  of  maximum 
ana  minimum  rates,  the  issuance  of  securities,  the  building  of  new 
railways,  or  the  extension  of  lines,  and  other  matters  properly  within 
the  scope  of  governmental  supervision. 

2.  Create  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  two  Government  offi- 
cials and  three  private  citizens,  to  act  for  the  Government  in  the 
matters  hereinafter  proposed. 

3.  Relieve  the  Grand  Truck  Railway  Co.  of  its  obligation  to  ledse 
the  Transcontinental  and  require  the  company  to  relinquish  all 
claims  upon  the  Transcontinental;  require  it  to  lease  to  the  board 
of  trustees  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railroad  properties  at  a  rental 
amounting  to  the  net  annual  fixed  charges;  require  it  also  to  take 
under  lease  the  Canadian  Northern  properties  east  of  North  Bay 
and  Parry  Sound  and  pay  as  a  rental  the  net  fixed  chaises  on  thosie 

groperties.  The  time  of  the  lease  should  be  for  21  years.  The 
rand  Trunk's  investments  other  than  railroad  in  the  West  may 
be  disposed  of  by  the  company  as  it  may  elect  and  in  accordance 
with  its  best  interests. 

4.  Require  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  confine  its 
operation  to  the  field  west  of  Winnipeg.  Relieve  it  of  the  Une  east 
oi  Winnipeg  by  leasing  for  21  years  to  the  governmental  board  of 
trustees  at  a  rental  of  the  net  annual  fixed  aiarges.  Require  it  to 
take  a  lease  of  and  to  operate  for  the  same  period  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  and  its  branch  lines,  paying  as  rental  the  net  annual 
fixed  charges  upon  those  properties;  except  that  until  seven  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  they  shall  have  the  immunity  that  was 
promised  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
construction  and  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to  assume  any  of 
the  extraneous  investments  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system  in  the  AVest. 

5.  Lease  the  lines  between  North  Bay  and  Winnipeg  (exrapt  the 
Canadian  Pacific's)  for  a  term  of  21  years  to  either  the  Canadian 
Northern  or  the  Grand  Trunk  (or  in  the  event  neither  applies,  to 
any  other  qualified  company),  requiring  the  lessee  to  furnish  the 
necessary  capital  for  new  equipment  and  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  lines  on  the  heat  terms  that  can  he  made;  terras  that  would  give 
the  best  service  needed  at  lowest  cost  to  the  Govemaient  being' 
regarded  as  best.  Either  the  Government  or  the  lessee  should  build 
a  connecting  line  of  about  30  miles  near  Long  Lake,  Ontario,  to  pro- 
tect the  better  working  of  the  two  lines. 

6.  The  Government  and  companies  should  have  the  option  of 
terminating,  after  10  years,  any  of  the  leases  upon  equitable  torms. 

The  foregoing  recommendatibrts  are  made  "i-ith  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing for  Canada  a  maximum  of  efficiency  at  a  minimum  outlay. 
The  continuance  of  Government  aid,  to  some  of  the  railroads  at 
least,  will  be  necessary  under  any  plan.  The  plan  herein  proposed 
seeks  to  reduce  this  to  the  lowest  possible  pomt  -ind  to  centralize 
it  upon  those  parts  of  the  existing  fines  which  are  n  t  self-supporting, 
and  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  not  be  self-supporting  for 
years.  These  connecting  links,  "bridges,"  as  they  have  been  called, 
exist,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  result  of  that  public  policy  which  bos 
been  discussed  at  some  length.    The  Government  may  well  afford 
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to  take  them  over  and  maintain  them  as  necessary  parts  of  the 
public  investment  in  the  country's  development.  They  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  bring  about  those  dangers  inherent  in  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  this  kmd  on  a  large  scale,  and  holding  them 
wiU  not  endanger  private  enterprise.  It  may  be  necessary  in  work- 
ing out  this  plan  to  grant  some  additional  and  temporary  aid  to  the 
Canadian  Northern,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  effect  some  compro- 
mise with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co,  which  will  enable  this 
company  to  continue.  Aid  should  be  extended  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  should  be  charged  with 
the  dutv  of  investigating  the  need  of  and  approving  the  aid  to  be 
rendered  by  the  Government;  they  should  also  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment receives  for  that  aid  such  security  as  will  give  it  a  reversion 
in  case  of  default. 

The  recommendations  here  submitted  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
general  outUne  of  what  appears  to  be  a  fair  solution  of  the  trans- 
portation problem.  Enabling  legislation  will  be  required  in  any  case, 
and  I  realize  that  there  are  many  technical  and  legal  questions  which 
will  require  careful  attention  at  expert  hands.  If  the  general  plan 
is  adopted,  my  thought  is  that  the  board  of  trustees  which  I  nave 
suggested  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  acting  for  the  Government 
in  all  matters  roquirii^  new  contracts,  and  shall  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Goveinmeiit  in  every  way  while  leasing,  operating,  or  financing 
the  property  under  their'eare  to  the  best  advantage,  due  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  rights  of  the  other  parties  at  interest. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  inexpedient  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  suggestions  and  if  the  Government  should  find  it  wise  or 
necessary  to  possess  itself  of  and  to  hold  any  considerable  part  of 
the  railway  properties,  I  should  recommend  as  an  alternative  plan 
the  formation  of  a  private  company  to  take  over  other  operations 
of  those  properties  either  as  a  whole  or  in  groups.  Even  where  a 
road  does  not  earn  its  fixed  charges  the  Government  could  profit  in 
the  long  run  by  making  the  terms  of  an  operating  lease  sufficiently 
attractive  to  induce  private  enterprise  to  undertake  its  management. 
The  terms  of  the  contracts  would  naturally  depend  upon  the  extent 
of  the  property  and  the  prospect  of  earnings,  but  they  could  be  so 
drawn  as  to  prove  attractive  to  private  capital  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  the  Government  of  the  expense  and  embarrassment  of 
Governmcnfc  operation.  Such  contracts  might  be  based  upon  a 
profit-sharing  plan  on  a  fair  basis,  which  would  leave  the  company 
a  hope  of  reward  commensurate  with  its  efforts  and  give  the  public 
also  a  share  in  the  prosperity  which  they  must  help  to  create. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  othei  thought.  The  railways  of  Canada 
are  in  %sperate  need  of  equipment.  Whatever  decision  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  railways,  the  transportation  problem  is  now 
acute  in  so  far  as  equipment  is  concerned.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Government  undertake  at  once  to  provide  an 
amnio  supj)ly  of  freight  cars  and  locomotives  against  immediate 
and  inHperative  needs.  These  cars  and  engines  may  be  had,  i 
dosirod,*  under  tru,^  agieemcnts.  It  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  tun 
those  cari^  and  endues  over  to  the  operating  companies  under  leasi- 
or  contract  of  purchase  which  may  be  exorcised  when  conditions  an; 
more  nearly  normal. 
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Concluding,  I  would  be  loath  to  su^st  recourse  to  any  riidin 
changes  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  tlii 
time  of  war  and  stress.  Remedial  measures  are  often  more  effict 
cious  than  revolutionary  ones  and  more  equitable.  I  have  bee 
impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  your  transportation  problem  an 
in  sincerity  express  my  belief  that  the  problem  can  be  successful] 
and  satisfactorily  remedied  by  just  and  mutual  recognition  of  difl 
culties  and  full  and  free  cooperation  between  the  Government  an 
the  railroads.  Fair  and  broad  treatment  of  the  question  will,  I  ai 
convinced,  bring  capital  and  personal  genius  commensurate  with  th 
exigencies  of  the  present  situation  and  capable  of  developing 
happy  solution.  I  beheve  that  the  best  results  hitherto  have  bee 
obtained  by  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  private  initiative,  energi 
and  capital.  It  is  no  longer  assumed  that  the  self-interest  of  tn 
railroad  investor  and  operator  is  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  tb 
public;  rather,  we  have  all  learned,  governments  and  corporatior 
alike,  that  the  two  are  inseparately  Unkod  and  must  stand  or  fa 
together.  Upon  those  fundamental  truths  I  base  my  firm  convii 
tion  that  the  brightest  outlook  for  the  future  of  your  great  Dominio 
can  be  assured  through  the  extension  of  private  railroad  ooterprise 
The  hope  of  honor  and  the  reward  of  pubhc  approval  must  be  ope 
to  human  kind  to  get  the  best  results  from  human  endeavor. 

Facing  the  urgency  of  the  need,  considering  the  part  which  th 
Government  has  taken  and  the  responsibility  which  it  shares,  an 
keenly  ahve  to  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the  tasks  no 

E laced  upon  the  railroads  and  the  greater  tasks  which  they  w 
ice,  I  see  no  safe  alternative  but  the  Government  shall  eontinu 
with  discrimination  and  resort  to  all  available  safeguards  and  und 
s  poUcy  of  proper  regulation  and  cooperation  of  eflfort.  to  aid  tl 
necessitous  railroads  of  the  Dominion  until  such  time,  which  I  lioj 
and  believe  will  not  be  far  distant,  when  these  will  become  sel 
supporting  and  the  problem  will  be  solved. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  Smith. 
New  York,  Aprii  25,  1917.     " 
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